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We hope there will be a cessation of inquiries about 
Temple Bar after the decision of last week’s meeting of the 
Common Council. The stones have been lying in a heap, 
and as 1,700/. would have to be expended in re-erecting 
them, it was considered preferable to bestow them on some 
‘applicant than to disburse so much money on the restora- 
tion of a work which was never interesting to the citizens. 
Sir Henry Mevx believed he would have a prize in the 
old gate if it were set up at Theobald’s Park, Cheshunt, and 
it would be a pity to put any obstacle in his way. He will 
be able to say he possesses Temple Bar ; but a more hand- 
‘some gate could be erected for less money. ‘Temple Bar is 
not an ancient work, and, beyond the fact that a great many 
people have passed through it, there are no interesting 
associations connected with the stones. Everybody was 
glad to see it removed, and it deserved to be forgotten. 
‘There ought to be some limit to the preservation of rubbish. 


In the fifth volume of Zhe Architect an illustration was 
given of the remarkable baronial tower or Wallace Monu- 
ment erected on Abbey Craig, near Stirling, at a cost of 
over 12,000/,, from the design of the late Mr. J. T. 
RocuEaD, of Glasgow. It is 220 feet high, and has a 
Coronal top. The foundation-stone was laid in 1861, but, 
owing to financial difficulties, the structure was not com- 
pleted until 1869. But it still wanted the figure which 
would explain the purpose of the structure. At about 
‘50 feet from the ground a large corbel will be observed, 
which was provided as a support for a statue of the Scottish 
hero. On Saturday last that statue was unveiled by the 
Marquis of Bute. It is of bronze, and measures 13 feet in 
height and 21 feet to the top of the mighty sword which 
Wat.ace holds aloft. The statue is well adapted for its 
position, being boldly modelled and dramatic in action. 
‘The weight is 2} tons, but there was no difficulty in raising 
the mass to its place. 


THE people of Wolverhampton have at last become 
reasonable, since the vote of a majority among them is in 
favour of the Bill for the better maintenance and support of 
the Art Gallery, Free Library, and School of Art. A poll 
was taken on Friday, and it was found that while 1,810 votes 
were given against the Bill, there were 5,252 votes for the 
opposite side. It will, therefore, be possible to levy a penny 
rate in aid of education in art. If the vote had been 
adverse to the measure of the Art Gallery Committee, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the inhabitants could have the benefit of the 
valuable pictures lately bequeathed by Mrs. Cartwricur. 


Ir is often asserted when there is a question of water 
supply for an English town, that Glasgow enjoys an un- 
limited quantity of. water. There are few places which 
have a more abundant supply, or more pure water; but 
after all there is a limitation to the quantity. It will hardly 
be credited that some anxiety has arisen in the Glasgow 
Town Council about the capacity of the reservoirs to meet 
the demand. The daily consumption is forty millions of 
gallons, but as soon as the summer weather set in there was 
a sudden increase, amounting to 20 per cent. on the quan- 
tity of water required. 
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inhabitants have all persuaded themselves of the advan- 
tages of water drinking, and have taken the advice of the 
hero of the Sanitary Institute, who drinks so many pints of 
both hot and cold water daily. The only explanation to be 
offered is that the citizens have become more wasteful than 
usual. Unless there is more economy, it will be necessary to 
follow the London example, and allow only a partial supply. 


ALTHOUGH litigation has been going on for many 
centuries throughout Great Britain, yet, if we are to believe 
the Master of the Rolls for Ireland, the question has still to 
be decided whether the use of a person’s property, in such 
a way as to injure another property a considerable distance 
from it, created a cause of action. The case in which that 
opinion was given has interest for proprietors and tenants 
whose lands adjoin the seashore. The Earl of Mreatu, who, 
as Lord Brapazon, has done good work in endeavouring to 
improve the squalid districts of London, is the owner of 
property in the counties of Dublin and Wicklow, and has 
rights over the foreshore. His lordship and some of his 
tenants were in the habit of removing sand, gravel, and 
shingle from the beach. The Dublin, Wicklow and 
Wexford Railway Company sought an injunction to stop 
all removal of material, on the grounds that the carting 
away of the gravel had had the effect of altering the level 
and the general appearance of the beach, and of doing 
considerable damage to the cliffs; and that if it were 
allowed to go on the railway would ultimately be injured, 
and perhaps exposed to the danger of being washed away. 
The case came several times before the Courts, but some- 
how a decision was avoided. The Master of the Rolls 
declined to determine the question whether injurious action 
could arise from a cause that was not proximate, but as his 
lordship was not satisfied that the Earl of Meatu and his 
tenants had endangered the retaining walls of the railway, 
the action against them was dismissed. But there were 
other people who had not so reasonable a defence in their 
favour, and an injunction was granted against them. It 
will suggest the importance of the case in a forensic sense, 
when it is known that thirteen barristers were engaged in 
the proceedings. 


A very remarkable picture was on Saturday acquired 
by the Edinburgh Town Council at the small sum of one 
hundred guineas. It is the original from which Lz Contr’s 
engraving of Zhe Old Parliament Close, Edinburgh, was 
taken. What gives interest to the picture is that it con- 
tains the work of several artists who afterwards gained 
distinction, Sir Davip WiLkiz, David Roserts, ALEx- 
ANDER FRASER being among them. According to RoBERTS’S 
account, the picture, although only 3 feet in length, took a 
long time to paint. The architectural portion of it, St. 
Giles’s Church, with the old shops, were from drawings 
made by Nasmytu, and drawn in and painted by the late 
PETER Gipson. ‘Fhe sky and old tower of St. Giles’s 
were painted by JoHN Witson ; most of the figures, which 
are fifty-seven in number, were taken from Kay’s figures, 
and painted principally by Fraser and some by Kipp. 
The equestrian figure of CHARLES X., with-the pedestal, 
‘was painted by AprawaM Cooper, R.A., and was after- 
wards worked over by Roperts himself. . It is said that 
many other artists must have had a hand in the work. 
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THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE COMPETITION. 


HE conditions which determined the selection of the 
architects who were to compete for the Imperial 
Institute were never revealed, and it will, we suppose, be 
remembered that no little surprise was felt at the announce- 
ment of the names of the competitors. There could be no 
objection to any among them, but in a case of the kind 
everything should be regulated by principle, and there would 
be less dissatisfaction if it could be stated that the names 
were selected by lot, as apparently they were. ‘The com- 
petition has ended in favour of Mr. T.-E. CoLicurt, an 
architect who in a few years has won a prominent position 
by sheer merit, unaided by diplomacy or juggling in any 
form, and partly through competitions. His success is a 
testimony to the worth of the system when it is conducted 
in a spirit of fair play. In the present case he had formid- 
able rivals. 

The six designs have been on view this week in the 
vestibule of the exhibition buildings in South Kensington, 
where they have attracted fewer visitors than was to be 
expected considering the interest of the subject. The 
drawings were to be seen under exceptional conditions. 
There was good light, and the screens were sufficiently 
close to allow of a comparison of the designs. 

If the most imposing appearance were the test, there is 
little doubt that the design by Messrs. DEANE, of Dublin, must 
take first place, but then it would be necessary to assume 
that the other competitors were’ equally free in interpreting 
the conditions. Messrs. DEANE present a building of an 
exceptional kind, which at London prices would cost a 
much larger sum than is likely to reach the Institute 
treasury, while some of the other contributors appear to 
have recognised the tardiness of the public in subscribing 
to the Institute, and have avoided expensive features. At 
the first glance, the lofty central portico with its flight of 
steps, podia with sculpture at sides, Corinthian columns and 
sculptured pediment, recall the new Bourse at Brussels ; 
but that fine building has only a squat dome, and has far 
less claim to be called monumental than Messrs. Dranr’s, 
They introduce a lofty dome, besides several that are small 
in size. The Brussels sculpture is also on an _ inferior 
scale. It is difficult for any one who has the noble curved 
colonnade of the Bank of Ireland before his eyes to avoid 
thinking of the advantage which a building acquires by some- 
thing of that sort, and we are not surprised to find Messrs, 
DEANE showing a curved loggia as an appendage to the build- 
ing. It would undoubtedly be a most effective feature, and 
would enhance the dignity of the building, but remembering 
the value that is set on every square foot of the site, the 
Exhibition Commissioners would be sure to set their face 
against the arrangement. ‘The loggia also entails a sacrifice 
of space on the convex side, although it can be made to 
serve as an open court. At the same time it must be 
admitted that there is no place in which an open space 
would be more required than in front of the Institute, 
should it ever become as attractive as one of the recent 
exhibitions. Another objection that must be raised against 
Messrs. DEANz’s design is from possessing the unity that 
becomes a Classic building. It could not be constructed 
piecemeal as funds allow, and expediency requires a more 
elastic style. In other words, the design has to suffer for 
the qualities which give it rank as an architectural com- 
position. It would be an addition to London architecture 
for which other cities might envy us, and it has the advan- 
tage of being in a style that will outlive a great many varia- 
tions of fashion in buildings, but it is too emphatic for the 
purpose and the position, and beyond the resources of the 
Institute. Cut-stone would have to be used in the walls, 
and South Kensington cares for nothing but brick and 
terra-cotta. Messrs. DraNr have not succeeded in winning 
the prize, but in one sense they have gained the victory. 
We may add that the principal museums or galleries 
run parallel with the road, but the planning in any case is 
problematical, since at present there appears to be no 
definite idea about what the Institute is to accommodate. 
It is remarkable that this design should be shown on the 
best drawing in the room. : 

From its grandiose character, the design by Mr. A. W. 
BLOMFIELD presents some affinity to Messrs, DEANr’s, but 
it is apparently of a less costly character. Here, too, we 
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have a large dome, which is octagonal in plan, and the drum 
is treated in a graceful way. There are towers at the ends 
of the principal facade. The whole design is excellent. 
The main part of the building is French Renaissance, but 
arcades and other features recall Italian work by their 
refinement. ‘The design would, however, be a novelty at 
South Kensington, and it may also have suffered from its 
unity of composition, The reception-hall and courts obtain 
adequate importance. 

Messrs. WEBB & BELL have shown much tact in adapting 
their design to the circumstances of the case. In the 
first place they have avoided introducing expensive features 
above the roof. The towers at the sides rise so little beyond 
the general line as to give no offence to the strictest 
stickler for utilitarianism. But if the public at a future 
time insisted on a landmark, a detached tower is intro- 
duced in front of the building, the lower part being suggested 
as a field for sculpture. The windows and doors are round- 
headed and deeply moulded. There is no imitation of the 
Natural History Museum, but, if the design were carried 
out, it would not form an incongruous companion for its 
neighbour. ‘This design is well adapted to the place, and, 
as it is economical, attractive in style, and has an excellent 
plan, it must have been one of the last to be set aside. ~ 

Dr. RowaANpD ANDERSON seems to have more stedfastly 
kept within the financial limits than any of his rivals. His 
design is therefore plain in parts, and in the drawing 
there is no concealment of what was to be cheap. 
But any one who had examined the architect’s Univer- 
sity Buildings in Edinburgh would be able to realise 
the value of what was indicated on the drawings, 
and be confident that the Institute, if carried out as 
proposed, would be refined in character, and, although 
without any exaggeration, have a certain individuality about 
it. Dr. ANDERSON is not afraid of plain ashlar, and his 
details have more life than a drawing suggests ; he is there- 
fore one of the architects who are likely to be handicapped in 
a competition. In this design sculpture is sparingly used : 
the tower is small (although of good design) ; the windows 
have arched heads on ground storey, and square or pedi- 
mental heads on first storey—in a word, everything is 
avoided that could be called costly. The central part 
projects in order to form a porch, and over it is a balcony 
under a portico, which would be often useful, as in times of 
public demonstration. In the plan of ground-floor the 
general arrangement is followed of having an outer hall and 
an inner hall for receptions, the courts being at the sides. 
On the first floor are conference-rooms, library, galleries, 
&c, The design is of the kind that would be sure to 
commend itself to a body of directors who were in quest of 
a building that was pleasing in style, while economical. But 
the public have to be captivated, and the judges may have 
thought that there must. be more of a sacrifice to appear- 
ances in a design that has to be utilised for raising the 
means for its realisation. 

Mr. Jackson’s design seems curtailed in length if com- 
pared with some of the others, owing to the way in which the 
future additions are displayed, and the great central tower is 
so placed as to overweigh the rest of the building. ‘There is 
much which is meritorious about the design. It suggests 
a museum by the size of the windows on the first: floor, 
and in other ways. % 

Mr. Cotucutt’s design is so well broken up that it 
immediately suggests the possibility of partial execution (if 
such a course were necessary) without an entire sacrifice of 
a presentable appearance. Even if the erection of the tall, 
central tower should be postponed the building would still 
be suitable for its purpose, since two towers would remain 
at the ends. The style is Free Classic, somewhat Flemish 
in type. The entrance is approached by steps which are 
guarded by recumbent lions, the piers of the doorway are 
wreathed by a deep band of amorini, and there are also 
emblematic figures. Above the door is a large relief, of 
which the subject appears to be Britannia receiving repre- 
sentatives of the Colonies. A series of panels is intro- 
duced between the ground and first floors, of which the 
subjects will be historical events, but as they do not form a 
continuous frieze they can be executed from time to time. 
An arcade along the principal floor not only adds to the 
effect but is in keeping with another of the South Kensington 
buildings. We hope the building can be carried out in its 
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entirety, but if the necessity should arise a part can be 
constructed. The arrangement of the interior can only be 
tentative, but, unless we are mistaken, Mr. CoLLcurTt’s 
élevations will admit of as much modification in the interior 
as is ever likely to be required. 


PHILIBERT DE L’ORME.* 


HE fate of the works of PHILIBERT DE L’ORME is a 
commentary on the truth of the Wise Man’s “ Vanitas 
vanitatum.” The buildings which he erected have dis- 
appeared, and his reputation as one of the greatest of 
the Renaissance architects has to depend on a tomb in 
the Abbey of St. Denis, and a few fragments that have been 
carried off from one of his palaces. As little is to be seen 
from his designs, one of the archeological societies of 
Paris a few years ago resolved to make a vigorous effort for 
the discovery of some work of his in the city; but, 
apparently, the members’ toil has been fruitless. And yet 
so much is known about the man—in a great measure 
owing to the ill-feeling of wits who were his enemies—that 
he might be called a familiar personage. There are at least 
two portraits of him, which enabled DELAROCHE to introduce 
PHILIBERT DE L’ORME in a vivid way in his Hemzcycle, 
and also enabled a sculptor to make a statue of the architect 
for the Louvre without any strain on his imagination. He 
prattles enough about himself in his architectural books 
to help us to understand his foibles ; and there are records 
which suggest what was thought about him by his contem- 
poraries.. Although revolutions in politics and fashion 
have thrown down his buildings, PHiLiperT DE L’ORME 
is less to be pitied than some other great architects 
among his countrymen. Not to mention the designers 
of the French cathedrals, there is a signal instance of 
the injustice of time in the fate of PrERRE CHAMBIGES, 
or CHAMBICHE, who is supposed to have been the archi- 
tect of the old Hotel de Ville of Paris, although all 
the guide-books ascribe the work to Dominic BoccaRpo 
from Cortona. It is believed that another of CHAMBIGE’s 
works was the Palace of Fontainebleau, for which SERLIO 
has the credit. The shade of PHILIBERT DE L’ORME may, 
therefore, remain quiescent. That Frenchmen are not 
willing to forget him is seen by the appearance of his 
biography in the series of “ Artistes Céleébres ”—indeed, he 
is the first architect who has been selected as a subject. 
The author of the book is M. Marius VAcHon, who has 
already paid a tribute to another famous artist, JACQUES 
CALLOT, in the same series. 
There is no certainty about the date of the birth or the 
death of PuitipeRT DE L’OrMr. M. VAcuon infers that 
his hero was born in 1515, but afterwards he says that 


JEHAN DE L’Ormg, who was the father, died in 1512, and | 
There is less un- | 


one or other date is therefore incorrect. 
certainty about the time of his death.. According to M. 
Vacuov, the architect was a canon of Notre Dame, Paris. 
That may have been the case, for PHILIBERT, like his fellow 
architect, PrERRE LxEscot, and other laymen, was a pluralist 
in benefices. But he never included the canonry among 
his titles. The capitular record has an entry of a dignitary 
of that name dying in 1570. It was, however, long ago 
objected by the Comte pE CLaRac that if PHILIBERT died 
in 1570, then what must have been the tenure of the office 
of PrimMaATiccio, who succeeded him, as he also is supposed 
to have died in 1570? Was that year fatal to two inspectors 
of the French King’s buildings? The question of dates 
need not, however, give us much trouble. It is sufficient 
for us to know that PHiLinerT DE L’ORME lived, practised, 
and acquired great wealth in the sixteenth century. One of 
his books is evidence that he was living in 1567. 


As he styled himself “ Lyonnois,” the city of Lyons can, 
claim him for ason. He did not owe much to his native place. 


At an early age he was sent to Rome, which in those days 
was supposed to be the best school for an artist. He must 
have been a precocious youth, for, according to his own 


account, he was entrusted with the superintendence of three’ 


hundred men in his fifteenth year. It was the practice then 
to measure buildings carefully, and PHrLiBert’s industry 


9 Les Artistes Célibres; Philibert de L’ Orme. Par Marius Vachon. 
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dragged the inhabitants there to counterfeit soldiers. 


was observed by a bishop who afterwards occupied the Papal 
throne as Marcettus II. for the brief period of three 
weeks. The bishop was a lover of architecture, and not 
only gave his patronage to the French student, but intro- 
duced him to an amateur named ROTHOLANO, who was 
versed in archeological subjects. PHiLiperT DE L’ORME 
was probably without a systematic knowledge of Classic 
architecture, and the two friends appear to have taught him 
to distinguish between good work and bad. Afterwards an 
‘appointment was found for him among the Papal architects, 
and he was employed at the church of St. Martin del Bosco 
in Calabria. 

PHILIBERT DE L’ORME was, we suppose, considered to 
be too promising an artist to be left in the Papal service. 
At the desire of Cardinal pu BELLAy, a Frenchman, he 
returned to France, and in 1536 constructed two turrets in 
Lyons. His name appears as a ratepayer of the city in 
1538. According to his own statement, his first official 
employment was as an inspector of fortifications in Brittany, 
and he claimed the credit of preserving Brest from an 
attack by the English navy. He recounts how he placed 
wooden imitations of* cannon on the fortifications, and 
The 
simple-minded English commander concluded that the place 
was strongly defended, and withdrew his ships! PHILIBERT 
DE L’OrmeE did his duty without fear, and exposed the 


misdeeds of the officers who had charge of the fortresses 


and buildings. Everywhere was robbery. He was rewarded 
in 1545 by the appointment of master architect for civil 
buildings and fortifications in Brittany, with an annual 
salary of ‘cing cents livres tournois de Bretaigne.” 

Further rewards were bestowed upon him in quick 
succession. In 1548 he was appointed King’s architect. 
A month or two afterwards he received the office of 
inspector of the royal buildings at Fontainebleau, St. Ger- 
main, &c. He was also entrusted with the manufacture of 
tapestries at Fontainebleau. He ranked as a counsellor 
and almoner, and an abbey in Brittany was made over to 
him with a revenue of 300 livres. He found favour in the 
eyes of the King’s favourite, Diana of Poitiers, who obtained 
for him another abbey from which 1,700 livres could be 
extracted, and a third which produced him 1,300 livres. It 
was profitable to be a designer when Henry II. was 
King, for Pumisert DE L’ORME was not the only artist 
of the time who drew a revenue out of church property. 

He could hardly be amazed on finding that such a 
shower of royal bounties raised a host of enemies. Ron- 
SARD, the poet, made epigrams on the architect, and the 
Huguenot Patissy waxed wroth in pamphlets over such a 
scandalous misappropriation of money that was intended 
for a different purpose. The attacks were not without their 
effect on PHitinerT DE L’Ormr. He explained that the 
abbacies were only a means of repaying him for expenses he 
had incurred in the royal works, and, from the loose financial 
arrangements of the time, there may be some grounds for 
the defence. The exchequer was often empty, and a heavy 
price would be given to anyone who rescued the Court in 
an emergency. According to PHILIBERT DE L’ORME, he 
was once offered an office worth 18,000 livres a year for a 
loan of 36,000 livres, or two years’ purchase ! 

The architects of the time did not rejoice in the sudden 
rise of their new brother. Their aspersions are forgotten, 
but PHILIBERT DE I’Ormg, in reply, assumed that air of 
superiority which seems to be the characteristic weakness 
of successful architects in all ages. It is needless to say 
that he adopted the commonplace mode of making little 
of the powers of his contemporaries, and asserted that they 
were compelled to employ outsiders in preparing their 
designs. He was not satisfied with ridiculing them by 
words; .he drew two allegoric designs to expose the 
difference between himself and less fortunate architects. 
‘The good architect wore robes of a clerical cut, with a 
‘clerical cap, as Dr L’Orme appears tohave done; he has 
four hands to suggest great power of accomplishing work, 
and wings to his feet, like the feathered Mercury, to 
explain the feasibility of executing distant commissions 
with despatch in days when there were no railways. At 
his side a cornucopia, filled with fruits and flowers, stands 
on the curved end, two other specimens of that article 
flank a pediment in front of him, a massive tree behind the 
“bon architecte” produces colossal bunches of grapes. 
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From the rocks a current of water issues, and so obedient is 
the earth that at his bidding it produces Classic buildings as 
easily as if they were plants. The companion allegory 
represented the architect with whom Fortune was not 
pleased. According to the courtly PHILIBERT’s notion it 
was a case of vox et preterea nihil. The architect who 
was outside the official ring had no hands, for what was the 
use of them to a man who was incapable of designing ? 
He had no eyes, for he was unable to distinguish between 
forms ; he had no ears, since wisdom would speak vainly to 
him ; but he had a mouth, which the miserable man used 
for saying wicked things about his betters, and for persuad- 
ing people to give him commissions. The record gives us 
a glimpse of the professional amenities of the sixteenth 
century, from which we gladly turn away. 

As long as Diana of Poitiers ruled Henry II. and the 
King ruled France, PHILIBERT was able to laugh at all 
rivals, poets, and financial reformers. But on July 10, 1559, 
the King was mortally wounded in a tournament in front of 
the Bastille by MoNnTGoMERY, the captain of his Scottish 
Guard, who was compelled to joust with His Majesty. The 
fair Diana had to flee, and PHILIBERT was deprived of the 
inspectorship of royal buildings. He was succeeded by one 
of his enemies, the Italian painter PRimaTICcio. 

He had his savings and his abbeys, which afforded him 
the means of enjoying life. PHILIBERT DE L’ORME appears 
to have acted on the established principle that the best way 
to enjoy the rights of property is to be oblivious of its 
duties. He drew all he could and gave nothing back. It 
was necessary in the civil wars*to demolish one of his 
abbeys, as it interfered with the plan of defence of the 
neighbouring town. The monks applied for the moiety of 
the expense of rebuilding, which the holder of the benefice 
was bound to pay. PHILIBERT was not disposed to part 
with his revenues for the good of the State, and it was not 
until twelve years had elapsed that the monks were able to 
extract the money from the man who should have been 
their protector. The figure of the architect that Drta- 
ROCHE has painted in his picture might almost be taken 
as suggesting the period of dissatisfaction which must have 
followed the decision of the judges. He sits apart, leaning 
his head upon his hand, and looks out of the picture as if 
watching for another enemy. PHILIBERT DE L’OrME did 
not survive his defeat in the courts for more than a year. 
As we have said already, he is supposed to have died in 
1570, although some biographers (including M. Vacuon, 
when speaking of LippoMano’s visit) place the date seven 
years later. 

The chief buildings with which his name is associated 
are the Tuileries, the Chateau d’Anet, the Chateau de 
Saint-Maur-les-Fossés, parts of the palaces of Fontainebleau, 
Vincennes, St. Germain, &c. To them may be added 
the tomb of Francis I., at St. Denis, and his books on 
architecture. 

Authorities differ about the dates of the different 
parts of the Louvre and the Tuileries. M. Vacuon says 
that Francis I. had a project to erect a palace for the 
Queen-Mother, Loutsa of Savoy, on the tile fields, which 
was taken up on the King’s death by CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 
That must be a slip of the pen. It was not after the death 
of her father-in-law, but after the death of her hus- 
band, Henry II., that the Queen called in PHILIBERT DE 
L’Orme. The commission was the best proof of his 
reputation. He had erected the Chateau d’Anet for DIANA 
of Poitiers, and for several years his enemies had brought to 
light all his weaknesses, but when the hour arrived to erect 
a palace he alone was selected. It should also be remem- 
bered that CATHERINE DE MepiIcis was credited with that 
good taste which was supposed to be innate in the Florentine 
House. There were many consultations between the 
Queen and the architect while the plans were preparing, 
PHILIBERT records how CATHERINE, with the greatest 
prudence and wisdom, prescribed the positions of the 
varlous parts of the palace, and furnished him with the 
lengths and breadths of the rooms. The Queen also 
pointed out where he was to have veneering of marble and 
plates of bronze on the exterior of the building. Her 
Majesty does not seem to have believed in having a 
monopoly of taste, which was a departure from precedent. 
Some of the ladies of the Court were allowed to offer 
suggestions, and there is constant reference to one of 


them, named MARIE DE PIERREVINE. It was natural 
that PHILIBERT DE L’OrmeE should make some return 
for all the help he received. Asa testimony of his indebted- 
ness he used the Ionic order in the principal storey, for, as 
he said, it is feminine, and was invented after the propor- 
tions and ornaments of ladies and goddesses. The great 
design of PHILIBERT DE L’OrMg, by which a building sur- 
passing the Louvre in magnificence was to be produced 
was, however, never realised as he proposed, and it is there- 
fore impossible to judge how far the ladies’ advice was an 
advantage. The Comte DE Crarac said that the architect, 
like most of the sixteenth-century men, erred by the pro- 
fusion of ornamentation, which interfered with the grandeur 
of the exsemble. The reason he offers is that the architects 
were then sculptors as well, and sacrificed the simplicity 
and dignity of architecture to gratify their facility in pro- 
ducing ornament. The Count adds that PHILIBERT DE 
L’OrmgE, although he studied and measured the Italian 
buildings, was unable to enter into their spirit ; he saw them 
as it were with the eyes of a Gothicist. Accessories and 
details obtained in consequence undue importance, and no 
empty spaces were provided to give repose to the eye. 

There was one feature that was not without interest in 
Dre L’Orme’s columns, especially those of the Ionic order. 
In the chapel of Villars-Cotterets he was compelled to 
employ several drums in the shaft of each column, and he 
resolved to dissimulate the effect by having a sort of orna- 
mental band at each junction. He repeated the experiment 
at the Tuileries, and it was supposed that a new order had 
been invented, which of course was styled French. In the 
capitals and bases of his Ionic columns he introduced a 
richness which would have surprised the ancients; but for 
the sake of contrast he was compelled to impart to his 
Corinthian order a severity that was also novel. 

The fire of the Communists, which left the Tuileries a 
ruin, destroyed all that was left of PHILIBERT DE L’ORME’s 
palace, but that was not much. Several architects had been 
called in to carry out alterations, and little more was allowed 
to remain in the original state than the lower parts of the 
pavilions. It is only from engravings that we can realise 
what kind of building was handed over to JEAN BULLANT 
for a completion that was never to be realised. 

If the Tuileries was to exemplify Italian influence, and 
be a memorial of the Queen, the Chateau d’Anet, near 
Dreux, in Normandy, was to be no less a tribute to the 
French favourite. In this case there was a less wholesale 
destruction. Part of the facade may be found in the Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris; the chapel and one of the wings are 7 
situ, but have undergone changes. ‘The fine figure of 
Diana, in high relief by CELLIN1, which was in a tympanum, 
is in the Louvre. Views of the building are given by Du 
CERCEAU, as well as the Chateau de Saint-Maur, which 
PHILIBERT DE L’OrME erected as a country-house for the 
Cardinal Du BELLay, who was Archbishop of Paris. 

If tested by a Classic standard, PHILisERT DE L’ORME 
cannot be considered a purist. Judging by the prints of his 
buildings there was little severity about his works, and for 
that reason the late Sir Dicsy Wyatt placed him among 
the men who drew their inspiration from Venice. He was 
most at home when designing a French chateau, for the 
richness of detail did not seem misplaced in a building of 
that kind. There is much to be gained from him by every 
one who for the time believes in Free Classic. 

It is an advantage to have a life of so famous an artist 
placed within the reach of all students. M. VacHon has 
performed his task creditably, and has allowed the architect 
to speak in his sixteenth-century language, which seems more 
in keeping with the reproductions of the old engravings 
than any modern version. The biography is sold at a low 
price, and merits to be generally known. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


it fete following is the report of the judges on the designs 
submitted by Dr. Rowand Anderson, of Edinburgh, 
Messrs. T. N. Deane and T. M. Deane, of Dublin, and Messrs. 
A. W. Blomfield, T. E. Collcutt, T. G. Jackson, and Aston 
Webb and Ingress Bell, of London. 
The judges, after due consideration of the six designs which 
have been submitted for the Imperial Institute, have to report 
that they do not find any design which could, in their opinion, 
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be adopted without alteration ; for, while each possesses some 
special merit, no one appears to be superior to the others in 
all particulars. 

The making the most of a site (a matter of great importance 
as affecting the museum space of the future), the comparative 
cost (as to which there are wide differences, but which is 
necessarily a governing consideration in the question), the 
unity of design, and effective treatment of the external eleva- 
tions, as well as the reception-room and its approaches, and 
the general refinement and masterly treatment of detail, are 
points to which the judges have paid great attention. 

In their opinion, the design of Mr. Collcutt is superior to 
those of his competitors in these respects taken collectively. 
This decision has not been arrived at without due appreciation 
of the fact that great beauty of elevation and singular excellence 
of planning have been displayed in other designs. 

At the same time they are of opinion that the tower and 
some other points in Mr. Collcutt’s plan would be susceptible 
of advantageous modification. 

The judges, therefore, have for the above-named reasons 
agreed to recommend that Mr. Collcutt be appointed architect 
of the Imperial Institute. 

HERSCHELL, 
CARNARVON, 
F, LEIGHTON, 


A. WATERHOUSE, 
F, A. ABEL 


TESSERA. 
The Pointed Arch. 
Sir G. G. SCOTT. 


ahs one greatest element in the transition in whatever 
country it was being worked out was’ of course the 
Pointed arch. This was called for by more causes than one. 
The tendency of the later Romanesque was to increased 
height ; but, while the columns could be elongated, the round 
arch was incapable of extension. An arch therefore was 
craved of elastic proportions. In vaulting any space but an 
absolute square with groining the semicircular vault could 
hardly be used both ways or either ; one would be higher than 
the other, or anyhow their intersecting line would not be ina 
true plane for that purpose ; then, an arch of variable propor- 
tions was needed. In arching over great spans, such as the 
naves of churches, or in using arches for the support of great 
weight, as those under central towers, the round arch was 
found to be weak, and to produce undue outward pressure, and 
from this cause an arch of increased height was demanded. 
The architects knew the form of the Pointed arch. They had 
met with it in the first proposition of Euclid. They had seen 
or heard of it in the East, their brethren had used it in Sicily, 
and themselves in their intersecting arcading. They saw that 
it met the three-fold cravings of their art, and they adopted it 
first where most demanded, and eventually from finding it 
just what was wanted for the perfecting of their architecture. 
The result was magical. It became, in the hands of men 
labouring to render their architecture expressive of the enno- 
bling sentiments of religion, a means of perfecting that 
solemnity which the Romanesque buildings possess in so 
wonderful a degree, and of adding the most exalted sublimity 
to its hitherto stern and rigid grandeur. At first, however, it 
was limited to the vaulting of large spans and to arches of 
large width or carrying great weight, the round arch remaining 
long in use for smaller or less important openings. 


Glass in Pompeian Houses. 
Sir A. B. FAULKNER. 


Many doubts have been entertained by travellers as to the 
use of glass in windows by the ancients. To me it seems put 
beyond all question that its use in admitting light into houses 
was perfectly known to them, and that its not being more 
generally in use was a matter of pure taste. Had we discovered 
glass only in a flat form in Pompeii, we might certainly have 
been justified in doubting whether the art of shaping it into 
vessels was arrived at ; but having found so many specimens of 
all forms, flat and round, it is, I think, hardly rational to ques- 
tion that it would have been used in any one of these modes as 
readily as another, whenever it might be deemed either a con- 
venience or a luxury. Much of that kind of glass which we 
call ground glass, Sir William Gell told me, was found in the 
Pompeian baths, and obviously for the same purpose as we are 
in the habit of employing it ourselves, when we wish to admit 
light, but to prevent the interior of an apartment from being 
seen from without. If semi-transparent horn was, as we know, 
often used for windows, would the ancients have been likely to 
overlook a more diaphanous substance, of which they were 
equally in possession? I confess it has always appeared to me 
absolute trifling to make the thing a question at all ; but that 
glass was actually so applied, a fragment of it may still bh seen 
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in the house which goes by the name of the Faun. The special 
preservation of this fragment is owing to the narrowness of the 
aperture, which resembles a loophole, and to the circumstance 
of the glass being firmly fixed in the cement. That glass 
windows were not in very general use is probable, not because 
they were expensive, or because the people were ignorant of their 
peculiar convenience, but for this simple reason, they were not 
needed for their climate. The luxury at which their archi- 
tecture aimed was to exclude light and admit air; and it is so 
still in a great proportion of the houses in Naples, which are, 
therefore, unprovided with glass windows. Workmen and 
artisans who require light, prefer, when the weather will allow 
them, to carry on their business in the open air; and hence so 
many of the streets of Naples are crowded with blacksmiths, 
coopers, braziers- shoemakers, and a multitude of other handi- 
crafts, as, no doubt the streets of Pompeii were in ancient days. 
The very tailor of this climate has been tempted to forsake 
squatting for the more creditable posture of sitting like a man 
in the fresh air. In their very dark days, the few workshops 
are lit up with oil. 


The Chimneys of the Ancients. 
SETH SMITH. 


It has by some been considered doubtful whether the 
Greeks and Romans, during the period of their greatest 
eminence for architectural productions, had any chimneys in 
their dwelling-houses ; but as Homer, Aristophanes, Virgil, and 
Appian are supposed to mention or make allusion to them, it 
has been inferred by other writers that they were not wholly 
unknown to those ancient builders. The oldest certain account 
of the use of chimneys is stated to be 1347, and it is con- 
jectured they were invented in Italy. Smoke-jacks, which must 
have been invented subsequently to chimneys, are supposed to 
be of German origin; and, from a painting which is known to 
be older than 1350, it is supposed they were in use before that 
period. Inthe houses discovered at Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, there are, it is said, no chimneys ; but they appear all to 
have been warmed by means of flues and a subterraneous 
furnace. Stoves and flues, it is thought probable, were intro- 
duced about the time of Nero. Seneca relates that, in his 
time, there were invented certain tubes, which were placed in 
the walls, by which the heat of the fire was made to circulate 
and warm equally the upper and lower apartments. These 
observations have been quoted as proofs that chimneys were 
unknown at those periods, but have they not a contrary 
tendency? It appears more probable that a chimney should 
furnish the idea for such stoves than the use of stoves should be 
known before chimneys. In the Old Testament there are 
several allusions to furnaces for the smelting of iron and other 
metals, which would appear to leave no doubt of the use of 
chimneys being known at a very early period, especially to the 
Egyptians (see Gen. xvii. 15, Deut. xx. 4, and Ezekiel, xx. 22). 
In Nehemiah, the towers of the furnaces are spoken of. In 
the First Book of Samuel, xxx. 30, a city-is called the smoking 
furnace (Chor Ashan), probably from the number of chimneys 
erected in ites The Arabic root renders the word “round” ; 
they were, no doubt, built in the form of a round tower of lofty 
height, like some of the chimneys of manufactories at the 
present day. 

The Spirit Level. 


T. STEVENSON. 


There unfortunately existsa-great deal of conflicting evidence 
regarding the true inventors of the different parts of the spirit- 
level. Indeed, there are hardly two authorities who agree 
upon the subject. The original form seems to have been that 
of a plummet, and is described as “instrumentum quo, plumbo 
4 filo et gnomone pendente, rectio sive obliquitas operis 
perpenditur.” The great Huygens appears to have been the 
first to apply the telescope to a level of his, which was con- 
structed on the principle of a plummet. The honour of having 
first applied the air-bubble to the determination of horizontality 
seems to be due to that universal genius Dr. Hooke. From all 
that I can gather, it appears that his invention must have been 
made subsequent to March 25, 1674, and prior to the year 1675, 
as, in his “ Attempt to prove the Motion of the Earth by 
Observations,” by date March 25, 1674, he describes a new 
method of stilling the plummet by immersion in water, 
In his “Animadversions,” published also in 1674, after 
fully describing his invention of the air-bubble confined ina 
tube, he speaks of its peculiar advantage, and great delicacy 
of movement, and remarks; “ This can hardly be performed 
by the ordinary way of plummets, without hanging from a vast 
height, which is not practically to be performed without almost 
infinite trouble, expense, and difficulty,” &c. Hutton, in his 
“ Mathematical Dictionary,” remarks that the application of 
the air-bubble to the level “is said to be due to M. Thevenot,’’ 
but with what justice I cannot say, having been unable to meet 

| with any reference to this instrument in the writings of that 
author. Thevenot was born in 1621, and he died in 1692. I 
have been unable to discover who was the inventor of the: 
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circular level, which I imagined had been of recent date ; but 
Switzer, at page 91 of his “ Treatise on Waterworks,” which 
was published in 1734, remarks that the circular level was then 
employed in the construction of the surveying instrument called 
a plane-table. According to Sir John Herschel, the cross-hair, 
which gives so much accuracy to all astronomical as well as 
levelling instruments, was the invention of Gascoigne, a young 
Englishman, who used it in 1640. He was killed at the age of 
twenty-three at the battle of Marston Moor. M. Le Bion 
appears to have been the first to conjoin the telescope of 
Huygens with the air-bubble of Dr. Hooke; and this must 
have been subsequent to} the year 1684, as such an instrument 
is not shown in De La Hire’s edition of “ Picard’s Treatise on 
Levelling.” But it was not till Sisson’s improvements that the 
level could he considered as in any way an accurate or phil- 
osophic instrument. All that were made previously to his time 
were Coarse instruments, adjusted bya ball and socket, and in other 
respects resembling the common perambulatory survey-level, 
which, from the nature of the construction, can be levelled in 
only one direction, and cannot be reversed, or moved even in 
the slightest degree, without requiring readjustment. Sisson 
may therefore be considered as the inventor of the instrument 
in common use. The main feature in his improvements was 
the introduction of the four screws called the parallel plate- 
screws. I have been unable to. find out the date of Sisson’s 
improvement, and, indeed, the only notice I can find of him is 
the following in Switzer’s “System of Waterworks” :—“ The in- 
vention” (alluding to the instrument with parallel plate-screws) 
‘Cas I take it (for 1 am not as yet well acquainted with that 
gentleman), of William Sisson, at the corner of Beaufort Build- 
" ings, in the Strand.” Since the time of Sisson, the celebrated 
Ramsden introduced a tangent-screw and clamp, for moving 
the instrument with accuracy through small distances in an 
azimuthal direction. Messrs. Troughton & Simms also made 
several improvements in the arrangement of the various parts 
of the instrument ; and Mr. Gravatt added a cross-bubble for 
facilitating the rough-setting of the instrument—or that adjust- 
ment which is made with the legs of the tripod; and an 
enlargement of the diameter of the object-glass, so as, by the 
admission of a greater number of rays of light, to allow of the 
telescope being shortened, without impairing its optical powers. 


The Flying Buttress. 
W. WHEWELL. 


The inventor of this exemplification of architectural and 
mechanical skill must be considered as having done for the 
advancement of Gothic architecture far more than the inventor 
of the Pointed arch, or rather as having given the means of 
executing, in their full extent, those wonderful works of which 
the Pointed arch contained the first imperfect rudiment and 
suggestion. It wouldijhardly be too fanciful to consider the 
newer, religious architecture as bearing the impress of its 
Christian birth, and exhibiting in the leading lines of its 
members and the aspiring summits of its edifices forms “ whose 
silent finger points to heaven.” And this idea becomes more 
striking still when we compare our religious buildings with the 
graceful but low and religious outline of the temples of heathen 
antiquity, whose favourite purpose seems to be to spread along 
and beautify the earth which their worshippers deified. We 
may thus, with the poet’s as well as the artist’s pleasure, image 
to ourselves 

. « . the. bulk 
Of ancient minster lifted above the cloud 
Of the dense air which town.or city breeds, 
To intercept the sun’s glad_beams, _ , re 


and leaving far below it the pillared front and long entablature 
of the Grecian portico ; while the buttressed clerestory, with its 
Spiry pinnacles and woven tracery, hangs over the altar and 
the sanctuary like a coronal upheld by the stony arms which 
the Christian architects learnt to make powerful and obedient 
for this purpose. 
Theory of the Arch. 
HOMERSHAM Cox. 


It may be considered certain that the Medizval architects, 
notwithstanding their extraordinary skill in constructing arches 
and flying buttresses, and in determining ‘the position and 
dimensions of piers and buttresses, derived their rules from 
experiment, and not from theory. Parent and De la Hire, who 
wrote about two hundred years ago, seem to have been the 
first who endeavoured to give a mechanical theory of the arch; 
and since their time the number of writers on the same subject 
has been extremely numerous, and has included some of the 
most eminent mathematicians in Europe. It would occupy too 
much space to notice the labours of these authors, or even to 
enumerate their works. But a sufficiently distinct notion of 
them may*be obtained by considering them divided into two 
distinct classes, who investigated the theory from two altogether 
different points of view. The first class—the earliest and the 
most numerous—directed their attentirn chiefly to the con- 


ditions to which the component stones of an arch must 
be subjected in order that they may not slideupon the sur- 
faces of mutual contact. The second class consisted of those 
who neglected this idea of sliding altogether, and confined 
themselves to the conditions necessary to prevent the joints from 
opening. The first class includes the names of Couplet, Bernouilli; 
Belidor, Coulomb, and Bossut, Continental writers, who have 
been followed by Hooke, Gregory, Hutton, Emerson, Whewell, 
and Gwilt in this country. Many of these writers have con- 
sidered the arch as composed of perfectly smooth voussoirs, 
and sustained independently of friction: in this condition thé 
arch is said to be “ equilibrated.” Now this theory of the arch, 
though long in vogue and sanctioned by the highest authority, 
has been found practically insufficient. Asa matter of fact, the 
voussoirs of arches have always so great friction that they 
never slide upon each other. The old theory, therefore, specu* 
lated about an accident which experience showed to be never 
likely to occur. Consequently the investigations, though fre- 
quently exhibiting extraordinary mathematical research, ard 
leading to very beautiful results, could scarcely be of any direct 
value to the practical engineer. And accordingly, a writer who 
has taken the highest position in this country for his practical 
applications of mechanical principles—Professor Moseley —has 
in his writings entirely excluded the speculative investigations 
just mentioned, and has confined his attention to the statical 
conditions necessary for preventing that accident which may 
and does occur—the opening of the joints. 


Allan Cunningham and Chantrey. 
T. DE QUINCEY. 


In practical life Cunningham was anything but extravagant ; 
he was, in a high intellectual sense, and in the merest 
mechanical sense, the right hand man of Chantrey, whom, by 
the way, he always spoke of with the highest and evidently the 
sincerest respect ; he was his right-hand man, also, in a middle 
sense, or a mechanical intellectual way. For example, he 
purchased all the marble for Chantrey, which might require, 
perhaps, mixed qualifications ; he distributed the daily labours 
of the workmen, which must have required such as were purely 
mechanic. He transacted, also, all the negotiations for choos- 
ing the site of monuments to be erected in Westminster Abbey, 
a commission which might frequently demand some diplomatic 
address in the conduct of the negotiations with the Abbey 
authorities, a function of his duties which chiefly regarded the 
interest of his principal, Sir Francis Chantrey. He had also a 
just eye for the effect of a monument, combined with a judicious 
calculation of the chances it had at one point rather than 
another for catching the public notice; this latter function of 
his complex office regarding mainly the interests of the 
defunct person or his relations, and those of Chantrey only in 
a secondary way. He has told me himself repeatedly, and 
certainly, from my own observation and that of others I have 
no doubt of his literal veracity, that in the course of his whole 
connection with that eminent sculptor he never borrowed one 
single hour from his ministerial labours on account of his 
principal, either to compose or to correct one of those many 
excellent, sometimes brilliant, pages by which he has delighted 
so many thousands. of readers and won for himself a lasting 
name in the fine literature of modern England. . 


Egyptian Writing. 
S. BrircH. 


The Egyptian writing materials consisted of the palette 
writing-desk or inkstand, a rectangular slip of alabaster, ivory, 
porcelain, or wood, about 16 inches long, 2 inches wide, and 
¢ inch thick, at the upper part of which are two or more oval 
depressions or wells, occasionally with the emblems of car- 
touches, to hold the red and black ink used by the scribe. At 
the lower part of the palette is a hole or groove in which were 
the writing reeds, fas, split at one end, but not cut to a point ~ 
as the modern pen or brush. The Egyptian rather painted 
than drew the characters he wrote. The slip that held the reeds 
occasionally has a sliding cover to give readier access to the 
reeds. For painting, rectangular palettes of wood with numerous 
wells, or porcelain ones with small vases for holding the various 
colours, were used. The principal colours were a red and 
yellow ochre, blue and green frits of oxides of copper; the 
white is plaster, the black is animal carbon, the brown either’ 
mixtures of black and red or a natural earth, the vehicle 
apparently gum arabic and other gums. The materials used 
were calcareous stone tiles, wood prepared with a layer of cloth 
and plaster, linen, leather, and papyrus, the last being most 
extensively employed. They used also a small calathus, or jar-' 
shaped pot, for holding water, knives to cut the reeds, bags to 
hold their writing implements. The letters and documents weré 
rolled up into cylinders placed in leather cases for safe trans- 
mission, Letters were accompanied by seals of clay placed on: 
the cylindrical fold, and bearing impressions from scrarabzi. 
The painter used slabs‘and mullers for grinding the painty 
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BRONZE DOOR OF SACRISTY, ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


HERE are so many buildings which Jacopo Tatti 
designed, it is easily understood why he should be 
regarded solely as an architect. But originally he was a 
scalptor, and, if we can accept the legend, that branch of 
art was selected for him because his mother wished him to 
be as great as MicHEL ANGELO, who was born in the same 
street in Florence. He was placed’ under ANDREA 
Contucci, of Monte Sansovino, and the young JAcopo 
became so identified with him, that he was afterwards 
better known as “Sansovino” than by the family name. It 
was as asculptor he was brought to Rome by San GALLo, 
the Pope’s architect, and his first important commission was 
a- copy in bronze of the Zaocoon, which he obtained through 
the interest taken in him by BramanTE. Afterwards 
BRAMANTE was able to obtain for him the restoration of 
some of the antique statues. On his return to Florence he 
produced several works in sculpture. 

The first architectural work of SANSovINO was the de- 
signing of the triumphal arches which were erected in 
Florence in 1514 for the visit of Lzo X.. He also designed 
the sham facade for Santa Maria del Fiore, which was ad- 
mired by all the artists of the time. The figures, in imita- 
tion of sculpture, were painted by ANDREA DEL SARTO. 
At the desire of Lro he prepared a design for a facade for 
San Lorenzo, which was not, however, adopted. This work 
brought him again to Rome, and there he seems to have 
practised mainly as an architect. When Rome was sacked 
in 1527, SANSOVINO fled to Venice on his way to France. 
He was invited by the Doge to undertake the restoration of 
the cupolas of St. Mark’s, which were then in a ruinous 
condition. His success in hooping them with iron led to 
his appointment as protomaster of the Signori Procuratori, 
which was the highest distinction that an architect could 
receive. SANSOVINO was, in a word, the city architect of 
Venice. But he was no safer than humbler men from the 
form of justice which was common to Venice and Jedburgh. 
SANSOVINO was accused of incompetence or carelessness on 
the falling of the ceiling of the new library of St. Mark. 
He was not allowed an explanation, and was imprisoned, 
fined a thousand ducats, and deprived of his. office of 
protomaster. Through the exertions of PIrTRo ARETINO 
and the influence of MrNnpoza, the Spanish ambassador, 
he was released and restored to his office. Instructions 
were given to him to rebuild the vault in a more durable 
material. SANSOVINO regained the confidence of the authori- 
ties as so great a genius deserved. The respect in which 
he was held is evident by the exemption of himself and 
TitrANn from an exceptional tax to which all citizens were 
liable. Sansovino died in Venice in his ninety-first year, 
and was buried in San Géminiano. His mausoleum was 
designed by his pupil Virroria. On the demolition of the 
church in 1807, it was transferred to the church of St. 
Maurice, and afterwards was placed behind the deal benches 
of the ecclesiastical seminary. The removals gave occasion 
to VALERY to remark that ‘the ashes of this great artist, 
a wanderer while living and a fugitive from the sack of 
Rome, have had no settled resting-place for more than 
twenty years; and the builder of so many admirable 
churches, tombs and monuments, the founder of a cele- 
brated school, awaits his last asylum.” 

The bronze door, which is the subject of the illustra- 
tion, will be remembered as being near the altar of the 
Blessed Sacrament in the church of St. Mark. It is said 
to have occupied Sansovino during twenty, some say thirty, 
years, and was probably intended as a proof that however 
engrossed he might be with architecture he had not for- 
gotten his skill as a sculptor. . 

The principal subjects are the burial and resurrection of 
Curist, figures of prophets and apostles appearing in other 
parts. The four corners are marked by heads which are in 
very high relief. Three of them are known to be portraits 
of Titan, ARETINO, and of Sansovino himself. The 


* For detailed drawing, see Architect, November 4, 1882. 


fourth head does not appear to have been identified; 
probably it was FrpER1GO CoNTARINI, at whose expense 
the work was executed. Some excuse might be offered for 
the appearance of portraits of the two artists in such a 
place, but a feeling of gratitude should not have induced 
SANSOVINO to degrade his work by the head of the worthless 
ARETINO. 

The illustration is from the etched plate that was pub- 
lished in Z’Aré, along with many other fine examples of 
Renaissance art. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, CHISWICK. 

“THIS building, which was recently erected through the 

exertions of the Rev. REGINALD TUKE, stands on 
the site of the former church at the corner of the Duke’s 
Avenue upon the High Road. The plan is that of a Roman 
basilica, having a square termination to the’sanctuary. It 
is divided into nave and aisles by stone Corinthian columns 
The principal entrance faces the High Road, the sanctuary 
being at the south end. On the east side are two chapels, 
and foundations are laid for the tower at the south-east 
corner, while on the west side is the sacristry entered direct 
from the presbytery, with two external entrances. The 
arrangement of the plan permits of an unobstructed view 
of the high altar. A  well-diffused light is obtained from 
the large windows in the clerestory, seven on each side, and 
one over the entrance doorway. ‘The bays of the aisles and 
ends of nave and sanctuary and the chapels are divided by 
single and grouped Corinthian pilasters with their entabla- 
ture. The bays of clerestory are also divided in a similar 
manner by composite pilasters with the addition of a 
pedestal resting on the cornice over the nave columns. The 
arch dividing the nave from the sanctuary springs from the 
level of this pedestal, and has moulded panelled soffits. 
The ceilings of nave, sanctuary, and aisles are formed of 
wood, and divided into deeply-moulded panels. The 
height of the nave is about 4o feet, and the aisles and 
chapels about 20 feet. The pavement is formed of 
wood blocks laid diagonally. The walls internally are 
plastered, the ornamental portions, as the capitals of pilasters 
and the architraves of doors, and the base all round the 
church, being finished in Keene’s cement. The principal 
entrance, facing the High Road, and the side entrance have 
moulded raised panelled folded doors opening outwards, with 
screen doors. The whole of the exterior is faced with red 
brick, the parts so requiring being moulded or carved, as 
necessary. A moulded pedestal base runs round the build- 
ing, on which stand the pilasters of the Corinthian order, 
with carved capitals and festoons, having panels in each 
bay intended to be carved with figure subjects in relief. 
The pilasters mark the angles and the divisions of the 
internal plan. The principal entrance is deeply recessed 
with moulded architecture and entablature with pediment, 
in which are sculptured the tiara and cross keys. Over the 
first Corinthian order, with its entablature at the entrance 
facade, and continuing on each side of the clerestory, is a 
second composite order, with carved capitals and festoons, 
having entablature over and pediment with circular window. 
The tympanum of this pediment is to be filled with 
sculpture. On the pediments are bases for statues of Sf. 
George and St. John the Baptist, and between the pilasters 
of facade are niches for the statues of St, Edward and St. 
Gregory. The pediments are surmounted by gilt crosses, 
The windows are glazed with cathedral tinted glass. The 
aisles are covered with lead, and the nave and sacristy with 
green slates. The internal dimensions are as follows :— 
Length, 95 feet; width of nave, 26 feet ; total internal 
width, 52 feet. The church is calculated to seat 600 persons. 
Messrs, PrrestLEY & GURNEY, of Hammersmith, were the 
contractors for the whole works, the bricks being supplied 
by Messrs. THomas LAwRENCE & Son, of Bracknell. The 
carving was executed by Mr. THomas. The contract for 
the church, exclusive of tower and internal fittings, was 
3,4002. The architect is Mr. JOHN KELLY, of the firm of 
Ketty & BrrcHatt, of Leeds and London. 


_ SAN REMO, BRIGHTON. 
HESE houses have been erected at West Brighton for 
Major JAmMEs CuiLps. They occupy a frontage 
of 200 feet, facing the sea, from which they are separated 
by ornamental gardens, syn 
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Messrs. Stimpson & Co., of London, are the builders. 
The mansard roofs were executed by Messrs. Ewarr & Co., 
of Euston Road ; the electric bells by Messrs. Lewis & 
Son, of Albert Gate; Messrs. YaTes, Haywoop & Co. 
supplied the ornamental ironwork, stoves, and chimney- 
pieces, and Messrs. T. Crapper & Co. the sanitary 
fittings. 

Mr. GrorGE Epwarps, of 11 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., London, is the architect. Mr. G. WarREN has acted 
as clerk of the works, and Mr. G. Honor as general 
foreman. 


STRATA FLORIDA ABBEY. 


a Peres ruins of this ancient Abbey are now being excavated 

by Mr. Stephen W. Williams, F.R.I.B.A., Rhayader, 
Radnorshire, who 1s about to contribute a paper thereon to the 
next annual meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Society. 
Strata Florida Abbey is situated in a remote part of Cardigan- 
shire, and was founded in 1076 by Rhys ap Tewdwr, and in 
1164 further endowed and enlarged by Rhys ap Griffith, princes 
of South Wales. In 1281 it was burnt down during the wars 
between Edward I. and the Welsh, and subsequently rebuilt. 
It appears to have flourished until the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII., when it gradually 
fell into ruin, and all that now remains above ground is a 
fragment of the north transept wall, a portion of the west wall 
of the nave, with the great western doorway and the west 
window of the south aisle. 

Mr. Williams has already uncovered most of the foundations 
of the Abbey Church, so as to ascertain with accuracy the plan 
of the building, and during the progress of excavation has dis- 
covered many interesting fragments of moulded stonework, 
encaustic and glazed tile pavements, the piers of the nave, the 
piers of the great central tower, and the eastern chapels of the 
north and south transepts. 

It is hoped that funds will be forthcoming to clear the entire 
area, as there is little doubt if this were done that many most 
interesting facts would be elucidated, as it was for several cen- 
turies the burial-place of the princes of Wales, and may indeed 
be called the Westminster Abbey of Wales. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICES 
SCHEME. 


OpPHE Select Committee appointed to reconsider the plans 

and proposals for an Admiralty and War Office, and who 
were further instructed to inquire whether some or all of the 
existing buildings of the Admiralty might with advantage be 
retained, have agreed to the following report :— 

1. That the want of sufficient space in the Admiralty and 
the War Office, respectively, for all their departments, has long 
been a source of inconvenience to the public service, and the 
practice, which has been already frequently condemned by 
Parliamentary Committees, of hiring houses for the purpose of 
providing the additional accommodation required, is shown to 
be most unsatisfactory on grounds both of efficiency and 
economy. 

2. With a view to remedying these evils, the Government 
in 1882 acquired a site to the west of Charing Cross and 
Parliament Street (known as the Spring Gardens site), for the 
purpose of erecting there a new Admiralty and War Office ; 
and in 1884 designs for the proposed buildings, prepared by 
Messrs, Leeming & Leeming, architects, of Halifax, were, as 
the result of a public competition, selected. The execution of 
those designs involved the demolition of the present Admiralty 
and all the other offices and houses standing on the Spring 
Gardens site. Upon the land thus cleared Messrs. Leeming 
& Leeming proposed to erect a lofty stone structure, capable of 
containing, under one roof, all the departments both of the 
Admiralty and War Office. The edifice was to be of an 
elaborate and ornate character, and was estimated to cost 
700,000/7, It was further proposed to divide the building into 
two blocks, one of which should be finished in four years, and 
the whole within ten years, The carrying out of this scheme would 
have incidentally secured the great benefit of providing a 
roadway which would have carried the Mall forward into 
Charing Cross, thus opening direct communication between 
that important centre of traffic and Buckingham Gate. 

_ 3. Messrs. Leeming & Leeming were on April 9, 1885, 
directed to proceed with the plans of the basement portions of 
their designs proposed to be first erected, and the work of 
clearing the site was begun. But on April 22, 1886, a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed for the 
purpose of reconsidering these plans and proposals, and they 
were further instructed to inquire whether some or all of the 
existing buildings of the Admiralty might with advantage be 


retained, while assurances were given that no further steps 
would be taken until Parliament should have an opportunity of 
reviewing the subject. The Committee appointed in 1885 
never met owing to the dissolution which soon followed ; but 
this Committee was on March 4 in the present year nominated 
for the same purpose, and with the same instructions. 

4. It is on all sides admitted that Messrs. Leeming & 
Leeming ably carried out the task assigned to them, and their 
plans have received high commendation from distinguished 
architects, while on the other hand objections have been taken, 
and strong feelings have been expressed against the whole 
scheme. 

5. It is not necessary for us to express any opinion upen 
these controversies, because we have come to the conclusion 
that, apart from any question of architectural merit or demerit; 
the scheme should be abandoned. We are satisfied that by 
making additions to the present Admiralty all the requirements 
of that Department may be suitably provided for; that this 
work, including some repairs and improvements to the existing 
building, can be done at a moderate cost, and may be com- 
pleted within two, or at most three years ; that a very large 
reduction of expense for buildings would thus be secured, and 
to this must be added, as against the cost of erecting a new 
War Office, the value, estimated at 266,000/., of the portions of . 
the Spring Gardens site which would be preserved after 
providing for the suggested additions to the Admiralty and for 
the opening of the Mall into Charing Cross. i 

6. We therefore recommend that the entire official staff of 
the Admiralty and War Office respectively, should each, as 
soon as possible, be placed under one roof, and that the two 
buildings should be situated at no great distance from each 
other ; but we are of opinion that these recommendations can 
be carried out, and that a great saving of money and time can 
be secured by adopting other plans instead of those which have 
been referred to us for consideration, and we find that the main 
buildings of the Admiralty may with advantage be retained. 
We further recommend that steps should be at once taken to 
insure greater economy and efficiency by bringing the clerks of 
each Department to work together in greater numbers and in 
fewer rooms, and that the estimate of accommodation required 
for the staffs of the two offices should be based upon such 
rearrangements. 


The following was the draft report, proposed by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, but was rejected by nine votes to three :— : 

I. Your Committee was appointed to reconsider the plans 
and proposals for an Admiralty and War Office, and whether 
some or all of the existing building of the Admiralty may not 
with advantage be retained. : 

2. The plans and proposals referred to in the instructions 
are for concentrating the various Departments of both Admiralty 
and War Office, now most inconveniently scattered in nume- 
rous separate houses in Whitehall, Spring Gardens, North- 
umberland Avenue, Pall Mall, St. James’s Square, and else- 
where, into one great building on the Spring Gardens site, with 
frontages to Whitehall and St. James’s Park; their adoption 
involves the demolition of the existing main Admiralty 
building. 

3. The scheme was practically sanctioned by Parliament in 
1882 by the passing of an Act, after an inquiry by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, for the acquisition of the 
site ; in 1883 by a vote of 6,o00/. for premiums for a public 
competition of architects for a building to be erected on this 
site ; and in 1885 by a vote of 10,000/, for the preliminary 
arrangements in connection with the work, when the House of 
Commons was informed that the vote involved a general 
approval of the plans of the successful competitor, and upon 
the strength of which the architects, Messrs. Leeming, were 
directed by the Office of Works to commence working, 
drawings. 

Throughout all these proceedings the scheme was based on. 
the principle that it was of great importance to bring the two’ 
great Departments of the War Office and Admiralty into close 
connection and under the same roof, with a view both to 
efficiency of administration and economy. 4 

Mr. Childers, who has been at the head of both the 
Admiralty and War Office, has stated that, in his view, the 
concentration of the two Departments under one roof is of vital. 
importance ; and that this was the view more or less strongly 
of almost every one who has been at the Admiralty or War 
Office, of the Duke of Somerset, Sir John Pakington, Mr. 
Corry, and Lord Northbrook. Mr. Childers adds that his 
experience of the Egyptian War, the only one since the Crimean’ 
War in which both the Departments were actively concerned, 
convinced him of the necessity of this concentration. He says 
that in time of peace it would save a good deal of duplicate 
work, and would be officially convenient and economical, but 
that in time of war the keeping the two Departments asunder 
is a cause of weakness, and might be a cause of disaster. Mr. 
William Henry Smith, on the other hand, does not attach the. 
same importance to this concentration 
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4. It is admitted that the proposed site in Spring Gardens, 
which has been purchased at a cost of 490,000/., of which 
340,000/. was paid to the Office of Works as representing the 
Crown, for property of which by far the greater part was occu- 
pied by the Admiralty, has a sufficient building area for the 
purpose of the two Departments ; but that it cannot be made 
available for both Departments if the existing Admiralty 
buildings are to be maintained. ‘Throughout all the proceed- 
ings referred to, and till a recent time, no question was raised, 
either from an economic or architectural point of view, as to 
the inexpediency of removing these buildings. 

5. The building for the accommodation of the two Depart- 
ments, as designed by Messrs. Leeming, is estimated to cost 
700,000/., being at the rate of 1s. per cubic foot of building, 
and 1s. 6d per cubic foot for the towers and works above the 
parapet. The judges in the competition had very great regard 
in their selection to the internal arrangements of the building ; 
it is admitted that these are excellent ; that defects in previous 
public buildings have been avoided ; and that there is ample 
light and air to every part of it. The main block of the build- 
ing is withdrawn from Whitehall by 4o feet, and the street in 
front of it, independently of this, is, at its narrowest point, 
70 feet in width, widening rapidly to 110 feet. 

6. The building, as now designed, provides over fifty spare 
rooms in its four storeys. Its attic floor, which has been im- 
proved since the original design, is almost wholly unappro- 
priated, and as the rooms in it are 14 feet in height, and as 
several lifts are provided for in the building, these rooms are 
available for office work. The building, even with this attic 
floor, is less in height by 5 feet than the building of the Foreign 
Office on the opposite side of the Parade. It appears, there- 
fore, to your Committee that the building as designed by 
Messrs. Leeming provides accommodation in excess of the 
actual requirements of the two Departments ; the more so as it 
is probable that economy of staff may be promoted by the con- 
centration of the various Departments, and by carrying still 
further the plan of providing for clerks employed on the sime 
class of work in large office rooms. 

7. Apart from any prospective economy of space, your 
Committee think that the south-eastern wing of Messrs. 
Leeming’s building lying between the main block and the 
Horse Guards may be dispensed with. This will have the 
advantage of meeting the objection that the building from its 
greater height will tend to dwarf the building of the Horse 
Guards. The omission of this wing will afford a reduction in 
the cost of the building of 80,000/., and it will leave untouched 
the residence of the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
building occupied by the Paymaster-General’s Office, the sites 
of which are valued at 100,000/. If at any future time a 
further extension of the main building should be necessary, this 
site will still be available, and a building subordinate to the 
main block could be erected there as proposed in an alterna- 
tive design prepared by Messrs. Leeming. 

8. Messrs. Léeming’s proposed building has an external 
elevation of a decorated Renaissance style, with towers, &c. 
They state that an economy might be effected of 59,000/. by 
reducing the towers and omitting the columns from the wall 
decorations. The building would still be of stone, but of 
plainer style, not very different in this respect from the northern 
facade of the public offices erected on the other side of the 
Parade by Sir Gilbert Scott. The building thus reduced in size 
and decorations would cost 561,000/., of which 261,000/. would 
be the proportion due to the Admiralty, and 300,000/. that due 
to the War Office. 

9. An alternative scheme has been proposed to your Com- 
mittee, by which the existing Admiralty building could be pre- 
served intact. For this purpose, and in order to provide 
accommodation for the staff of the Admiralty, Messrs. Leeming 
have, at the instance of the Office of Works, prepared a plan 
and design for an addition to the existing building on the north 
and west side of the Admiralty garden. This addition is neces- 
sarily of the same height, number of storeys, style, and 
material, viz., of red brick with stone facings. The addition 
would cover an area of rather more than double the size of the 
existing building, viz, in proportion of 45,000 superficial 
feet of building area to 21,500 of the present building, making a 
total of 66,500 feet as compared with 57,300 feet in Messrs. 
Leeming’s original building, and 50,700 feet in their reduced 
plan ; the difference is due to the existing Admiralty and its 
proposed extension being a three-storeyed building, as compared 
with the four storeys and good attic floor of Messrs. Leeming’s 
buildings. The cost of this addition, estimated at 11d. per 
cubic foot, with some decoration, amounts to 185,000/. To 
this must be added 7,500/., the cost of making some alterations 
to the existing building. This plan will give 104,000 superficial 
feet of office room, which is sufficient, but not more than 
sufficient, for the accommodation of the Admiralty staff 
Of the 104,000 feet only 28,500 feet are in the existing 
Admiralty, owing to the amount of waste space in the present 
building. It is obyious from these figures that the saving 
~€ffected in the alternative scheme by retaining the existing 


Admiralty is less than 70,000/. A comparison of the cost of the 
alternative plan, and of Messrs. Leeming’s reduced plan, between 
192,000/. and 261,000/., brings out substantially the same result, 
viz., a saving of 69,000/. in bricks and mortar. 

_ io. As against this saving by retaining the Admiralty build- 
ing there has to be set off the cost of acquiring a new site 
elsewhere for the War Office, after deducting the value of the 
surplus land on the Spring Gardens site. The only alternative 
site which has been suggested to your Committee for the War 
Office, is one in Whitehall, immediately opposite the Admiralty, 
now partly free from buildings by the recent demolition of 
Carrington House. The adoption of this site would involve 
the purchase of all the houses on one side of Whitehall Place. 
Together with other property it is estimated that this would cost 
440,000/., of which the greater part wonld be paid to the 
Office of Woods and Forests as representing the Crown, in 
respect of property which would otherwise be available for sale 
or lease. ‘This site is somewhat larger than is required by the 
War Office, and it is suggested that the surplus land, valued at 
42,000/., might be made available for other public purposes. 
The appropriation of the Spring Gardens site by the extension 
of the Admiralty would also set free a part of this site, valued 
at 161,000/, 

11. Assuming the War Office to be erected on this new site 
would cost no more than the reduced plan in place of Messrs. 
Leeming, viz., 300,000/., the financial results of the two alter- 
natives would be as follows :—- 

1. Messrs. Leeming’s reduced plan of a plain 

stone building to compare with the extension of 
the Admiralty in plain brickwork, and a new 


War Office of plain stonework : : . £560,000 
2. Proposed alternative :— 

(a) Extension of existing Admiralty . . £192,000 
(2) Purchase of new site for the War Office 440,000 
(c) New War Office . : - : ‘ 300,000 
Deduct value of surplus land— 932,000 

(a) In Spring Gardens . £161,000 

(6) On War Office site. ° » 42,000 
——-——  203,0co 
Net cost of alternative scheme . . £729,000 


12, This shows an excess cost of the alternative scheme of 
169,000/., even on the assumption that the value of the surplus 
land is likely to be realised, a matter of great uncertainty, as it 
could not be devoted to other than public purposes. If the 
value of the surplus land were not taken into account, the 
excess cost would be 372,000/. In either case the difference 
would be reduced by 59,000/. if the decorations of Messrs. 
Leeming’s building were not dispensed with ; but in making a 
comparison between the two plans it is obviously unfair to 
compare a highly-decorated building with a perfectly plain one. 

13. The maintenance of the existing Admiralty necessitates, 
in the alternative scheme, the adoption of the same height, 
number of storeys, and external elevation for the extension, 
which is to be more than double the size of the existing build- 
ing. The existing building is admitted to be defective in many 
most serious respects. It is more than 130 years old ; its 
foundations are so bad that it cannot be added to so as to 
improve its upper storey and attic floor with safety. Its third 
storey is of a height of Io feet 9 inches only ; its attic floor and 
basement are useless for official purposes. Its passages and 
staircases are badly lighted and ill-ventilated; most of its 
rooms, with the exception of those on the first floor for the 
principal officers, are inconveniently small, and were not con- 
structed for official purposes. Its facade to Whitehall is of 
execrably bad taste; that to St. James’s Park is respectable 
from its age and associations rather than for any real beauty of 
design. 

70 Some of these defects may be avoided in the extension, 
but many of them must be adopted and perpetuated. Your 
Committee think it would be a grave mistake to make an 
addition to such a building of more than double its size, retain- 
ing the same height, the same number of storeys, and the 
defects of design. All experience shows that it is unwise to 
make so large an addition to an existing building of a defective 
character, Your Committee also think that a long low building 
of three storeys only, surrounding three sides of the Admiralty 
gardens, and extending 30 feet further into the Park than 
Messrs. Leeming’s building, and in front of Carlton Terrace, 
would‘have a very bad architectural effect when seen from the 
Parade or the Mall, and would be quite unworthy of so im- 
portant a site. Even if it should be thought better to reserve 
the Spring Gardens site mainly for the Admiralty, and to erect 
the War Office elsewhere, it would be wise economy to pull 
down the existing Admiralty, and to erect a wholly new build- 
ing of four storeys in height and good attic floor ; by such a 
plan a better building could be provided for the Admiralty on a — 
much smaller area, and the greater amount of surplys: land 
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thus set free would be of value more than equal to the saving 
proposed by maintaining the existing building. 

7-15. Taking these matters into consideration, together with 
the necessity of providing a site for the War Office elsewhere, 
your Committee are of opinion that not only will no economy 
be effected by maintaining the existing Admiralty, but the very 
reverse; that ultimately a very large additional expenditure 
will be incurred, and that all the advantages to be obtained by 
bringing the two Departments under the same roof will be lost. 
~~ 16. They are of opinion, therefore, that the existing 
Admiralty should be pulled down, and that the site should be 
used for the erection of buildings for both the Admiralty and 
the War Office on the main features of Messrs. Leeming’s 
plans. They think that this plan may be reduced by the omis- 
sion of the south-eastern wing. Whether the towers and 
columns in this design should be reduced, as suggested, should 
be matter for consideration when drawings have been made for 
comparison with the present plans. It would not be worth 
while to make a great sacrifice to economy of external effect in 
a public building in so conspicuous and important a position, 
but it may be that the building will gain in simplicity of design 
if these decorations are reduced. The matter may, however, 
be left in the hands of the Office of Works after consultation of 
experts in such matters. When the building is completed there 
will be set off against its cost the value of the building now 
occupied by the War Office in Pall Mall, estimated by Sir Henry 
Hunt in 1882 at 260,000/,, the value of Winchester House in 
St. James’s Square at 45,000/., and the rental of various other 
houses occupied by the War Office and Admiralty at about 
7,000/. a year. It has been stated that erection of Messrs. Leem- 
ing’s building will be spread over ten years, allowing four years for 
the completion of the first block, and two years’ interval for 
removal of the Admiralty before-the commencement of the 
second block. This period may doubtless be reduced. It will 
be important to secure the erection of the buildings and the 
concentration of the Departments in so short a time as possible. 
Every endeavour ought also to be made to bring together the 
clerks of both Departments in large rooms, with a view to 
better supervision of them. This has already been done toa 
considerable extent in the proposed plans, as the rooms will be 
reduced in number to néarly one-half as compared with the 
existing buildings. Your Committee recommend that, before 
the internal arrangements are finally decided on, a Depart- 
mental Committee should be appointed to consider whether 
ea ara may be carried further than is now contem- 
plated. 

Your Committee cannot approve a proposal which has been 
submitted to them by the Institute of Architects, for extending 
the site by the purchase of Messrs. Drummond’s or Messrs. 
Biddulph’s banks and the intermediate property, at a cost of 
from 300,000/, to 400,000/., so as to widen and otherwise im- 
prove the street from Charing Cross to Whitehall. They are 
of opinion that there will be ample space in front of the pro- 
posed building of Messrs. Leeming. 

/216..In conclusion, your Committee are of opinion that no 
sufficient reasons, economic or otherwise, have been brought 
before them for departing from the scheme of concentrating 
the Admiralty and War Office on the Spring Gardens site, 
mvolving the demolition of the existing Admiralty, or for 
rejecting the plans and designs of Messrs. Leeming. 


tt JUBILEE FOUNTAIN, READING. 

ap Be first event in connection with the celebration of the 
Jubilee Commemoration at Reading was the opening of 
the richly decorated fountain which has been erected in St. 
Mary’s. Butts—a ceremony which was performed by the 
Mayoress (Mrs. Hill), on Saturday afternoon, in the presence 
of a large concourse of persons. The fountain, which has cost 
400/., was designed by Mr. G. W. Webb, A R.I.B.A., of Read- 
ing, whose design was accepted in competition, and the work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Wheeler Bros., also of Read- 
ing... The foundation of the fountain is of concrete, and is 
carried down some distance below the level of the roadway to 
allow space for a subway, which is constructed from one side 
to the other, access being thus afforded to any portion of the 
interior when required, A separate pipe and tap are used for 
each water supply, and the water can be drawn out of each 
pipe and basin and the whole left dry before winter to avoid 
damage from frost. There are two basins, the lower of which 
41s oval, and occupies the whole of the space allowed, The 
north and south ends are paved with Wycombe paving, and at 
each_ of the four corners are red granite guard piers. The 
Corporation intend to place eight additional guard posts, with 
tron railing and gutter, to protect the fountain from being damaged 
by cattle, &c., but owing to the great difficulty in obtaining the 
granite in time the posts are not yet fixed. The moulded 
plinth coping, &c., is of solid Portland stone, and at the north 
and south ends drinking basins are sunk in the coping, and 


Pro . 


provided with cups and chains. The overflow from the basin 
is used to supply a stone trough below for dogs. From the 
centre of the lower basin is raised a block of masonry, the 
external portion of which is of alternate bands of red Mansfield 
and white Portland stone. The central band has carved orna- 


mentation, representing the English rose, and the upper band 


water lilies. At equal intervals round the centre block are 


eight polished columns of Peterhead granite, with carved 


capitals of different designs, the whole supporting a beautifully. 
carved and moulded frieze, which forms the second basin. 
Running round the frieze is the following inscription > 
‘Erected to commemorate the fiftieth year of Her Majesty’s 
reign, 1887.” Above the inscription is a carved band repre 
senting the shamrock and thistle ; at equal intervals between 
each column are eight carved gargoyles or grotesqué heads of 
different designs, and from the mouth of each a flat sheet of 
water issues into the basin below. From the centre of the 
second basin is raised a small oval block composed of bands 
of red Mansfield and Portland stone, surrounded by four small 
columns of polished granite, with carved capitals supporting a 
solid oval brown Portland stone, which is surrounded by twenty 
small water jets, each one playing up the stone and falling back 
over the edge below. This stone is encircled by a band of 
carving, representing the British oak. On the top of the stone 
is placed a single polished red granite column, which is sur- 
mounted by a carved capital on which are two lions back to. 
back, each with a shield, one bearing the Royal Arms and the 
other the Borough Arms ; the side spaces being filled up with 
carved water lilies, bulrushes, &c. From the centre of the 
lions rises a white stone carved finial, which is finally sur- 
mounted by a beautifully carved crown and coronet, from the 
centre of which is the top water jet. A strong copper pipe is 
carried up the centre, so that the windcannot affect the stability 
of the upper portion. 


THE CITY HOSPITAL, ABERDEEN. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Public Health Committee of 

the Aberdeen Town Council was held in the Town 
House on Monday, for the purpose of considering the report 
recently made regarding the City Hospital by Dr. Fasson, 
Edinburgh. One of the first points recommended in the report 
was the removal of a series of walls, each 7 feet high, that. 
separate the pavilions from each other, and which, according 
to Dr. Fasson, impede the free circulation of air around the 
buildings. The removal of several houses in North Constitu- 
tion Street was also recommended. As these houses, however, 
do not belong to the Town Council, the committee agreed not 
to interfere with them; and regarding the separating walls 
it was considered advisable to allow them to remain. The 
next point was regarding the ventilation and heating of the 
premises. Dr. Fasson pointed out that inlets should be made 
below each window at the floor level to admit the fresh air by 
means of an inverted Tobin tube placed outside the buildings. 
He also recommended that a fillet of wood be placed below the 
lower sash of a window, raising it about 3 inches, and leaving 
an interval between the two sashes. Dr. Fasson severely 
condemned the heating arrangements, mentioning’ that, with 
the thermometer at freezing point outside, a higher temperature 
than from 40 degrees to 45 degrees could not be obtained in the 
ward. This result was generally put down to the fact that the 
walls were built of concrete, a material which Dr. Theodore 
Thomson, as well as Dr. F. Maitland Moir, consider is 
impervious to damp. The thinness of the walls was also men- 
tioned as contributing to some extent to the coldness of the 
wards. As a remedy Dr. Fasson recommended the erection of 
a single brick wall inside the wards, with an air space of 
3 or 4 inches between it and the concrete. No plaster should 
be used, the wall should be cemented with Portland cement, 
and finished with a coat of Parian. The whole was recom- 
mended to be covered with three coats of paint, in ordet,to 
present a perfectly smooth surface. The committee, while 
agreeing that the ventilation was imperfect and unsatisfactory, 
could not agree to all the recommendations, particularly in 
regard to the introduction of the proposed brick wall. The 
further consideration of this part, however, was deferred. ° 


DRAWINGS OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE. — 


‘OES of the rooms at the Venice Exhibition is entirely 
given up to a collection of measured drawings, water- 
colour drawings, plans, elevations, sections, and interior and 
exterior views of the great Basilica of St. Mark, of which 
Venice is so proud. The praises of the old church, says the 
Venice News, have been sung so often, and its fame is so world- 
wide, that there is no need to enlarge upon the same now; but 
these drawings are worth more attention than they might be 
likely to receive from a casual visitor. They forma complete 
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—so far as completeness is possible in such a case—record of | organs, and have sent messages of condolence to his friends 


the church as it exists at the present time; such a record, | 
indeed, as has probably never. been got together to illustrate | 


any building of this or any other country and of any date ; and 
have been executed in a way justifying even the popular adver- 
tisers’ favourite phrase, “ regardless of expense.” Some of the 
Venetian artists have been engaged upon them for several 
years, with the support of the enthusiastic publisher, Signor 
Ferdinand Ongania, whose chief thought and care is for the 
success of his great work on the old Basilica; and who from 
morn till night, in season and out of season, is perpetually 
occupied with the all-absorbing topic of “San Marco.” 

The great collection of drawings has been reproduced in 
chromolithography and otherwise, and the issue to subscribers 
is now nearly complete ; but there yet remains to be printed 
the large volume, or rather volumes, of the text, which will 
form a most exhaustive treatise on the church itself and its 
treasures, and will be accompanied by a volume of extracts 
from nearly a thousand old documents and records which have 
reference to the structure in one way or another. 

Our business at this moment is, however, rather with the 
original drawings which are shown in this exhibition, and which 
have been made use of for the reproduction. 

They form so valuable a collection that it would bea pity 
they should be broken up and dispersed, and we are informed 
that some time since a proposal was made to the Minister of 
Public Instruction in Italy to acquire them for preservation in 
the National Gallery of Modern Art in Rome; but, up to the 
present time, we believe, in spite of the fact that H.M. 
King Humbert has personally interested himself in the matter, 
no favourable decision has been arrived at. Italy has not 
hitherto showed itself too much inclined to preserve either its 
monuments or records of them, and it would be a graceful as 
well as a suitable act on the part of a prominent minister of the 
Government, not only to secure for the nation some satisfactory 
record of a monument which is of world-wide fame, but also to 
encourage an example of enterprise and artistic enthusiasm 
carried to a successful issue, which probably has no parallel in 
the whole length and breadth of the land. : 

There is too great a tendency on the part of Italians only 
to admire what is beautiful, but not to spend anything for its 
acquisition ; it being generally considered that whatever is 
produced in the country should be bought by foreigners. The 
compliment thereby, though unintentionally, paid to foreigners 
we are quite willing to recognise, but there are occasions on 
which the carrying out of the country of works of art leaves the 
said country poorer to a degree not compensated for by the 
mere sum of gold and silver given in exchange. 

As we have before had occasion to observe in referring to 
questions of this kind, we cannot blame foreign visitors who, 
seeing the possessor of artistic treasures or any sort of valu- 
ables willing to part with them for a monetary consideration, 
should take advantage of the disposition ; and we should not 
be surprised if some rich American took it into his head to 
carry off the whole of Signor Ongania’s collection for some 
Western Museum before the authorities here had made up 
their minds what to do. 


GIACOMO FAVRETTO. 


HE. death is announced of Giacomo Favretto, who was 
one of the best known of modern Venetian artists. He 
painted Venetian scenes such as are to be witnessed any day 
on the canals and in the piazzas of this day. His pictures of 
The Traghetto, A Ferry over the Grand Canal, of The Rialto, 
a market scene on the steps of that famous bridge, and others 
like these, all so full of dash and colour, brightness and 
humour, and so true to Venetian life, are perhaps those the 
most admired in the Venice. Exhibition. They have all 
been bought at handsome prices, the King himself setting the 
example by purchasing one or more on the opening day. About 
a couple of years ago he had the great misfortune to lose an 
eye. He determined then and there, as other brave men in 
such unhappy circumstances have done, not to allow his loss to 
interfere with his profession of a painter, His latest works 
enhance his earlier reputation... With. the money _ his pictures 
brought him he placed, his poor aged parents in a comfortable 
home, and met.all their wants, and he has also acted more 
than a brother’s. part towards, his sisters, Lately, on the 
occasion of her marriage, he bestowed upon one the handsome 
dowry of 2,500 lire (1,000/.), and it is said that he has settled 
similar sums upon the others. He was also generous to a 
degree towards the “ Recovoro” (old men’s asylum), and to- 
wards the ‘“ Osilo” (orphan hospital). A short time ago he was 
struck down with typhus fever.’ He quickly recovered, but 
going out of doors too soon, malaria then attacked him, and in 
a short time he was dead. By his death not only Venetian but 
Italian art has lost a master and an ornament. The schools of 
painting in all the chief cities of Italy acknowledge this in their 


and to the Accademia in Venice. 


A like message from the 
Royal House has been received. 


The Designs for the Imperial Institute. hd 


S1r,—I do not know what may be the general verdict upon 
the degree of talent displayed in these drawings, but, after a 
careful inspection of them, I can only predict that it will be 
mainly favourable on the ground of archeological correctness. 
Not one of the designs is distinguished by true architectural 
character, clearly expressing the object of the intended build- 
ing. No one unacquainted with their purpose would be able to 
say what it is. 

It appears to me that a noble opportunity for the display of 
the highest architectural powers has been thrown away, from 
the want of more consideration being given to the Imperial 
objects of the intended building. With the exception ofa 
little sculpture, which architecturally will not create the desired 
impression, there is no attempt to effect this. The result is 
that architectural expression is altogether wanting, and we are 
not impressed, when standing before any one of the perspective 
views, that we are standing before an Imperial edifice—an 
edifice symbolising the greatest Power that ever existed. The 
authors of the designs have, as it were, begun at the wrong 
end. Instead of, at the outset, fixing upon some general 
arrangement of plan that would have strikingly indicated this 
world-wide Imperial destiny (already a fact) of our country, 
they have contented themselves with dabbing in a few sculp- 
tured figures which have the appearance of an arriére-pensée. 
They would produce no patriotic impression on anyone in the 
general view of the actual building. What seems to me to’be 
necessary to true and intelligible expression is an endeavour to 
indicate in a striking manner in the plan, and the external 
development of it, the unique geographical character of Great 
Britain with her wonderful Indian and Colonial Empire. ~ 

The moment this idea presents itself to the mind of the 
architectural designer a structure of suitable Imperial character 
worthy of the objects of the Institute rises in his imagination, 
and the form it takes is that of a grand central pavilion with 
four or more other pavilions, the whole connected together by 
subsidiary loggias or connecting galleries. ; sie 

An edifice of this form would be unique in London, would 
strike the spectator by its novelty, and it is more than probable 
that, if he were a Briton, he would at once and truly guess its 
destination. ia 

I venture to think that, if the selected design should be 
erected and put to this test, it would not respond to it satis- 
factorily.—Yours obediently, *F* 


NEW BUILDINGS. ye Sh 


London.—Lady Borthwick laid the corner-stone of a parish 
room, which, with new vestries and morning ‘chapel, is «being 
added to St. Stephen’s Church, Queen’s Gate, on Thursday, the 
23rd ult. The works are being executed by Messrs. Chamberlen 
Bros., of Hammersmith, at a cost of 1,394/., from the designs: of 
Mr. H. Roumieu Gough. } noe 

New Premises, Buchanan Street, Glasgow.—At the last 
meeting of the Dean of Guild Court, application was made by 
Messrs. John & Daniel McDougall to re-erect their property on 
the west side of Buchanan Street and Mitchell Lane, which was 
destroyed by fire in March last. The premises were previously 
occupied by the proprietors and two shopkeepers on the street 
flat and basement, and the upper flats were occupied .as 
counting-houses and other places of business... The new plans 
submitted to the Court exhibited the new building on much the 
same lines as of the one destroyed by fire, both in plan and 
elevation. The front to Buchanan. Street, and return to 
Mitchell Lane, will be of the Romanesque style of architecture, 
adapted in such a way as to give a large proportion of window 
space, the upper floor piers-being formed with square pillars 
having enriched foliated capitals, surmounted with enriched 
semicircular arches and massive entablature. The new attic 
storey will have ornamental dormer windows and chimney 
butts, with balustrade all of stonework. This storey is an addi- 
tion to the original design, so as to cope with the more recent 
buildings adjoining, which are of great height.. The ground floor 
will again be divided in three shops, entering from Buchanan 
Street. The principal shop, with the well-lighted saloon and 
showrooms behind, will be occupied by the Messrs. McDougall 
as a first-class emporium for the sale of glass, china, and 
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earthenware goods, and will form one of the most attractive 
There is to be a 
hydraulic hoist fitted up, entering from the lane, communicating 
with their warehouse on the ground floor ; the basement (which 
will be wholly occupied by the proprietors as warehouses and 
stores for various classes of their goods), also painting and 
It is contem- 
plated to fit up another hydraulic hoist for passengers, for the 
use of the tenants in the offices and other places of business in 


warehouses of the kind in Buchanan Street. 


gilding-rooms and workshop in the top storey. 


the second and upper floors of the building, and which will 
likely be put up in the “well” portion of the main staircase. 
The whole staircase will be fireproof, built with solid stone steps 
and platts, brick walls, and concrete floors. The floor of attic will 
be wholly fireproof, with malleable iron girders, rolled iron joists 
and concrete. The rental of the whole premises is estimated 
at 2,000/. a year, and it is expected that the tradesmen who have 
begun operations will have the premises which are to be occu- 
pied by the proprietors ready for their resuming business by 
Christmas of this year. The masonwork has been entrusted to 
the well-known firm of Messrs. James Watson & Sons, builders 
and railway contractors, and the joinerwork will be executed 
by Mr. J. Cochrane, St. James’s Road. The whole work will be 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. James Thomson, 
F.R.I.B.A. (of the firm of Messrs. John Baird & James 
Thomson, architects), 88 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Salvation Army Buildings, Oldham.—New buildings 
for the use of the Salvation Army in Oldham have just been 
inaugurated. They are situate in Union Street, and the 
accommodation comprises a large main hall to seat 3,000 per- 
sons, a smaller one, intended for weeknight services, capable of 
accommodating 900 persons, a shop, several retiring rooms, 
boiler-house, heating-chamber, and the usual necessary appur- 
tenances. The front is of red brick, with stone dressings, with 
a tower running up each side of the main hall, furnished with 
battlements. Tudor Gothic has been adopted for the architec- 
tural treatment. The contractor was Mr. Councillor Holt, of 
Cheetham, Manchester. The brick and stonework was carried 
out by Mr. Thomas Whitehead, of Failsworth, Manchester. 
Mr. J. Williams Dunford acted as assistant architect. Mr. 
E. J. Sherwood, of 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
was the architect. The entire block covers an area of 
12,250 square feet, and the cost has been about £5,570, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Hartlepool.—A special meeting of the governors of Henry 
Smith’s charity was held on June 27 in the Council chamber, 
Hartlepool, the Mayor presiding, to consider the question of the 
plans of the proposed new high school in connection with the 
trust. The Charity Commissioners had written that the plans 
submitted were not sufficiently detailed, the plans being those 
marked “ Rover,” and selected by the Board on condition of 
their being approved by the Charity Commissioners. In reply 
to Mr. Wood, the Clerk gave it as his opinion that there is no 
contract binding on either the Board’s or the architect’s side, as 
the agreement stipulated that the Commissioners were to give 
their approval. The Mayor thought that a proper course would 
be to call in the services of a first-class architect, and tell him 
exactly what they wanted, and ask for an estimate of cost. Mr. 
Wood supported this view. Mr. Henry Belk moved that, 
seeing the plans marked “ Rover” had failed to receive the con- 
sent of the Commissioners, they be not accepted by the Board. 
Mr. Nielsen seconded, and this was carried. A discussion then 
arose on the Mayor’s suggestion of calling in an architect, 
when it was agreed that a committee should consult Mr. G. G. 
Hoskins, of Darlington, relative to plans and specifications for 
the proposed high school. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Pilling.—The church of St. John, Pilling, near Fleetwood, 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Paley & Austin, at a cost 
of 6,000/., has been opened. The church is erected in lieu of a 
structure built in 1721, which superseded an old chapel which 
existed A.D. 1493. 

‘Wakefield.—The memorial-stone of a Primitive Methodist 
chapel, Bellevue, near Wakefield, was laid on Saturday week. 
The new building is entirely of stone, 47 feet 6 inches by 34 feet, 
and will seat 300, including the Sunday scholars. The roof is 
open, timbers wrought inside, and ceiling divided into panels. 
The fittings are entirely of pitch pine. The cost is 8602. 6s. 9, 
exclusive of some of the stone, which is given to the com: 
mittee. The architect is Mr. William Watson, of Wakefield. 

Walshaw.—A church is to be built by the Rev. 1.26, 
Haworth, vicar of Trinity Church, Tunstead, at his own cost, 
at Walshaw, near Bury, as a memorial of his uncle, the 
late Mr. Jesse Haworth. Mr. Haworth has commissioned Mr. 
Lawrence Booth, F.R.ILB.A., of Manchester, to design the 
intended structure atid to superintend the works, 


GENERAL. 


Mr. William Watson, of Wakefield, has been appointed 
the architect for the proposed new church at Lofthouse, near 
Wakefield. The church is intended to accommodate 500 
persons, is to cost about 3,000/, and will be built entirely of 
stone. 

The Glasgow Dean of Guild has approved of the plans 
for an addition to the central tower of the University Buildings, 


Sir Pryce Jones has decided to erect a church at 
Peny-y-gloddia, in the parish of Llanllwchaiarn, from the designs 
of Mr. Aston Webb, at a cost of about 3,000/. 


Professor Holmberg, of Munich, is engaged upon a por- 
trait of the Prince Regent of Bavaria, which is intended for the 
principal room in the Council House of the city. 


The Municipality of Nuremberg, it is said, intend to 
demolish the walls which add so much to the picturesqueness 
of the town. 

The Lafayette Theatre, Rouen, was entirely destroyed by 
fire early on Tuesday morning. 


The Government propose to pass a Bill during the present 
session, to make permanent and extend the application of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. 

Mr. John Aird, the contractor, has accepted an invitation 
to be the Conservative member for North Paddington. 


A Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Tuesday passed the preamble of the London Parks Bill, which 
provides that Victoria Park, Battersea Park, Kennington Park, 
Bethnal Green Park, Westminster Bridge, and the Thames 
(Chelsea) Embankment shall be maintained out of the local 
rates. The annual expense is estimated to be 19,000/. 


The Bridlington Quay Local Board on Tuesday decided 
to ask the Local Government Board for powers to borrow the 
sum of 10,0002. for the purpose of erecting a sea wall, and also 
to oppose the Bill of the Pier Company now before Parliament 
for the erection of a new pier. 


The Marquis of Bute has contributed a further subscrip- 
tion of 1,000/. towards the Merthyr Tydvil and Dowlais Jubilee 
Hospital now in course of erection. . 


The Mayor of Sheffield, at the annual meeting of the 
subscribers of the Technical College, held on Tuesday, stated 
that the number of students in attendance last term was greater 
than in any previous term since the College was opened. It 
had been found necessary to complete the tables and benches 
originally designed both for the metallurgical laboratory and 
drawing office ; and it would soon be needful to obtain addi- 
tional assistance for the professor of metallurgy and engineer- 
ing. In the mechanical workshops two more practical foremen 
had been appointed to attend to the evening students. 


The Manchester Ship Canal Company, it is stated, have 
contracted with Mr. T. A. Walker to complete the canal for a 
sum which is 561,000/ less than the Parliamentary estimates. — 
Mr. Walker will also take, if requested to do so, half a million 
in ordinary to/. shares, as part payment. 


The National Gallery Extension will be opened to the 
public on Monday, the 4th inst. 


The Mayor of Lancaster, Sir Thomas Storey, has com- 
missioned Mr. Percy Wood to execute a life-size group in 
marble of Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, to be placed in 
the fine art gallery which he is erecting in Lancaster, together 
with a scientific institute, library, and reading-room. 


The Late Mr. Sam Bough’s picture of the Royal Volunteer 
Review of 1860 has been purchased by Mr. C. T. Combe, of 
Edinburgh, for 230 guineas, and by him presented to the 
Scottish National Gallery. 


The Christian Institute in Campbeltown has been com- 
pleted. It was erected from the design of Mr. H. E. Clifford, 
architect, of Glasgow, which was accepted in competition. 


Mr. W. H. Weightman, a well-known architect and sur-. 
veyor of Liverpool, died on Wednesday at his residence at 
Seaforth, in his sixty-fifth year. 


The Memorial-stone of the principal office of the London 
and South-Western Bank was laid on Thursday last by§ Sir 
George Prescott, Bart. The new buildings will have a frontage 
in Fenchurch Street, and also in Gracechurch Street. The 
architect is Mr. J. S. Edmeston, of 47 Old Broad Street, 
the builder, Mr. W. Shepherd, Bermondsey, the clerk of 
works, Mr. Tookey, and the foreman, Mr. Walden. The 
contract is 32,7007, 


Truro Cathedral, it has now been definitely arranged, will 
be opened in October by the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Mr. F. Holl, R.A, has painted a presentation portrait of the 
Mayor of Birmingham, Sir Thomas Martineau. The picture 
has been placed in the Corporation Art Gallery, 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) 40 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : : oO 0.6 
For Quarter Page . 5 ; . : 210 O 
For Half Page . 5 . : . : 4 10 0 
For a Page 5 é - . ‘ dilaas oo OC 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide - on et eay palo 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page ; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publishers, GILBERT Woop & Co., 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communtcations. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, ave requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HOLLINWooD.—July 2.—Designs are invited for Laying-out 
Cemetery, Three Mortuaries, Registrar’s Office, and Dwelling- 
house. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town Clerk, Oldham. 


SCARBOROUGH.—July 15.—Designs are invited for the 
Erection of Premises and Offices for the Constitutional Club 
Company. Mr. S. W. Fisher, 38 Queen Street, Scarborough. 

SoUTH SHIELDS.—July 15.—Designs are invited for a 
Monument to Wouldhave, Inventor of the Lifeboat. Mr. H. 
Chapman, 70 King Street, South Shields. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 
BEDMINSTER.—July 2.—For Building Laundry at Work- 
house. Mr. J. J. Sharp, 17 Small Street, Bristol. 


BIDEFORD.—July 12.—For Additions to Baptist Chapel and 


seeeul: Mr. R. T. Hookway, Architect, Bath House, Bide- 
ord, 


” 


BIRKENHEAD.—July 6.—For Boundary Walling (130 yards) 
on the Holt, Tranmere. Mr. T. C. Thorburn, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 


BIRKENHEAD.—July 6.—For Pulling-down House. 
T. C. Thorburn, Borough Surveyor. 


BRIGHOUSE.—July 4.—For Building Mission Hall. Mr. N. 
Whittaker, Architect, Huddersfield Road, Brighouse. 


BRISTOL.—July 4.—For Arch over Portion of River Frome. 
Mr. F. Ashmead, Surveyor, 13 Princes Street, Bristol. 


CAIStOR.—July 8.—For Building Public Hall. Mr. C. 
Brown, Caistor. 


CAMDEN TowNn.—July 11.—For Building Fire Brigade 
Station. The Architect to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


CLECKHEATON.—July 2.—-For Building St, Luke’s Church: 
Mr. Medland Taylor, Architect, 2 St. Anne’s Churchyard, 
Manchester. 


CocKERMOUTH.—July 6,—For Taking-down and Rebuild- 
ing Dwelling-house. Mr. R. S. Marsh, Surveyor, Cockermouth, 


CocKERMOUTH.—July 7.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
J. Newton, Brigham Road, Cockermouth, 


CoLCHESTER.—July 6.—For Erection of Buildings to accom- 
modate Fifty Inmates in connection with the Asylum for Idiots, 
Mr. R. F. Vallance, Architect, Mansfield and Nottingham 


Cork.—July 4.—For Rebuilding Portions of Boundary 
Walls of District Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, 
15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 


Cork.—July 7.—For Building Seven Labourers’ Cottages. 
Mr. P. M‘Grath, Clerk to the Union, Cork. 


DENTON COLLIERY. — For the Erection of Stables for 
Eighteen Horses, for the Denton Colliery Company. Mere J. H. 
Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

EDGELEY.—July 5.—For Building Co-operative Premises, 
Castle Street. Mr. T. A. Brown, Architect, 68 George Street, 
Edgeley, Stockport. 

EpINBURGH.—July 7.—For Building Board School, Castle 
Hill. Mr. R. Wilson, Architect, 2 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

ELGIN,—July 5.—For Alterations and Repairs on Large 
Property. Messrs, A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

GLascow.—July 11.—For Construction (Contract No. 2) of 
the Exhibition Buildings in Kelvingrove Park. Messrs. 
Campbell, Douglas & Sellars, Architects, 266 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 

HALIFAX —July 5.—For Erection of Stable Buildings. 
Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HEREFORD.—For Building Small Cottage, Tillington Com- 
mon. Mr. W. W. Robinson, Architect, 10 King Street, 
Hereford. 

HEREFORD.—For Additions to General Infirmary. Mr. 
F. R. Kempson, Architect, Hereford. 

Hornsry.—July 4.—For Building Caretakers Cottage at 
Irish Corner. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Surveyor to the Lecal 
Board, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—July 6.—For Building Wholesale Market. 
The Borough Surveyor, Huddersfield. 

KENILWORTH.—July 6.—For Additions, &c., at the Gas 
Works. The Gas Office, Abbey End, Kenilworth. 

KETTERING.—July 6.—For Rebuilding Spire of Parish 
Church. Mr. H. Lamb, Churchwarden, Kettering. 

LAMBETH.—July 15.—For Building Additional Stables at 
Letts Wharf, Plans at the Offices of the Engineer to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, Guildhall. 


Mr. 
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LEEDS.—July 4.—For Building Gymnasium, Workshops, 
&c., for the High School, Roundhay. Messrs. Tunstall & Co., 
St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—July 11.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Dews- 
bury Road. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 46 Great George 
Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For Enlargement of St. George’s Church Schools. 
Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South Parade, 
Leeds. 

LONDON.—July 8.—For Building Head Post Office for 
Eastern District. Plans at the Office of the Commissioners, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


LonpoN.—For Alterations to 172 Kentish Town Road. 
Mr. E. W. Poley, Architect, 6 Duke Street, Adelphi. 


LORTON.—July 7.—For Enlarging Sunday School. 
R. S. Marsh, Surveyor, Cockermouth. 

LYMINGTON.—July 8.—For Building Bridge, East End, 
Boldre. Mr. T. J. Fripp, Surveyor to the Highway Board, 
Gosport Street, Lymington. 

LYTHAM.—July 11.—For Construction of Concrete Gas- 
holder Tank. Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk Street, 
Manchester. 

MouNTAIN ASH.—July 6.—For Building Wing to New- 
town Board School. Mr. T. R. Phillips, Architect, Ponty- 
pridd. 

NEWPORT. — July 5.— For Building the Victoria Jubilee 
Clock Tower. Mr. R. Braxton Perress, Architect, 64 Lugley 
Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


Mr. 


PONTYPRIDD.—July 5.—For Extension of Market. Mr. 
H. S. Davies, Old Post Office Chambers, Pontypridd. 
RADCLIFFE.—July 5.—-For Building Ten Houses. Messrs. 


Sellars & Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury. 
SEAMER.—July 12.—For Part Restoration of Church. Mr. 
C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 
SIDDALL.—July 8.—For Building Baptist Chapel. 
Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 
SOUTHPORT.—July 25.—For Extension of Retort House 
and Coal Store Roofs at Gasworks. Mr. John Booth, 
Engineer, Gasworks, Crowlands, Southport. 
STAPENHILL —July 4.—For Building Institute. 
Mills, Architect, Old Bank Chambers, Derby. 


Mr. J. 


Min Gy Yee 


STOCKBRIDGE.—July 5.—For Building Bridge near the 
Horsebridge Railway Station. Mr. G. M. Footner, Clerk to 
the Stockbridge Highway Authority, Romsey. 

STORNOWAY.—July 1.—For Wooden Drill Sheds, with 
Stores, Latrines, &c. The Director of Works Department, 
21 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

SwANSEA.—July 5.—For Building Board School, Terrace 
Road. Mr. E. S. Hartland, Clerk to the School Board, Fisher 
Street, Swansea. 

SwWANSEA.—July 7.—For Building Stables. 
Martin, Architect, Heathfield Street, Swansea. 

SWINDON.—July 5.—For Building Mission Hall. 
A. G. White, 1 New Road, Faringdon Road, Swindon, 

TEIGNMOUTH.—July 7.—For Additions, &c., to Infirmary. 
Messrs. W. Rowell & Son, Architects, Newton Abbott. 

WALSALL.—July 18.—For Enlargement of Butts Girls’ 
School. Mr. S. Loxton, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WHALLEY.--July 5.—For Building Vicarage. Mr. H. Ross, 
Architect, 5 Birch Street, Accrington. 

YARMOUTH, ISLE OF WIGHT.—July 14.—For Enlargement 
of Parochial Schools. Messrs. John Colson & Son, Architects, 
Winchester. 


Mri.T. eB 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


BEDFORD. 
For Alterations at the Gardeners’ Arms Public-house, Cauld- 
well Street, Bedford, for Mr. C. Wells. Messrs. USHER 
& ANTHONY, Architects and Surveyors, Bedford. 


T. Spencer, Bedford . : : . ; . £128 0 oO 
Warton & Walker, Bedford : é ; sé, dagquadio 
FRESHWATER, Bedford (accepted)  . ; «) D20y 0450 
For Paving, &c., Albany Street, Bedford. 
Jarvis & Son, Bedford . : é : : . £5201 0 0 
Victoria Stone Co., London. . : : oak 12S 
J. Griffin, Leicester. ; . . . tun §OS, 17. O 
Hindle & Morrish, London . 3 . : v7 403, “4 1E 
BLACK Bros., Bedford (accepted ) ; ; « AVI ROs 16: 
Grano-Metallic Stone Co., London (paving only) 200 4 o 


ROBE IX ADAMS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, ‘‘ VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 


Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leadin 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and 
FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


rng 


roi ip. 
| : 


ila’ mul 


diminished as desired. 


able way. 


else. 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 


without taking the door down. 
No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. a 


No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. A 


Th 


SAT T 


i 


i 


“VICTOR” SINGLE 
ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate. can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted t> a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with thig 
Hinge to order. 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action .. 35/- 
No. 48, without ,, _,, ‘e +. 30/- 
Size of Cover Plete5 x 5. 
Depth of Well 44% 3 diameter. 


el 


NTT 


x a 
— “icTop vig 


No, 150, without ,, ” ” 


Architects; 
ASEMENT 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurr:cane’’ Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enuble it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increased or 
The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 


The “ VICTOR” can also be supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 


Repairs may be effected in a few miinules by anyone ON THE PREMISES 


For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7 x9 


For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10} x 121. 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


» 35/-) 6-in, 


ve. 30/- 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL ‘‘VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired, This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
dwarf doors, 


By the same 


i | 


The 


+. 42/- each. 


3/< 


ee 35/- 


” No. 135, with Silent Check Action .. oe ee os a 


No. 147, without yee co ”, se 
Size of Cover Plate, 5x5 
Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRINGS 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Spring is 
used one of the ordinary butt 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This classof Sprin 

is also. made with a Specia. 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 


or left. a 
This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is_ a most 
valuable acquisition, a® a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
in a moment to suit the varying 
= conditions of weather, and resist 
any wind pressure. The topcap regulates the closing ppers: The“ Victor ” 
Butt Spring willallow ofthe door being thrown right back without injury. 


oO. 
139, with SilentCheck Action .. .. os os 
156, ” and Spring Adjustment 
149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 
1 » but with rf 


«+ 6-in. Barrel, 35/- 
8-1n, ” 45/- 
6-in. 45 30/- 


barrel. 57 ds = Belt a sy 37/- 


Repairs to all kinds of Spring Hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned. 


——<Pal’s to all kinds of Spring Hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned, _ 
ROBERT ADAMS—Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, LONDON, S.E, 
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BOURNEMOUTH, CAMBRIDGE. 
For Building House, Manor Road, East Clift Mr. H. E.| For New Buildings for the University Library. Mr. J. L. 
HAWKER, M.S.A., Architect, Bournemouth, PEARSON, R. A. of London. 
McWilliam & Son. . : ‘ ; » £2828 GeO LUSCOMBE & SON, Exeter (accefied ), 
Bites a a aes COLCHESTER. A 
e Me fs ; i : : : oie ~ Si For Alterations and Additions to Wesleyan Day and funday 
-fioare . ‘ ° . . : : ies 2 Schools, Colchester. Mr. T. A. -CREASy, Architect, 
W. Hoare . : . . ° : : smzj0os O° O : 
George Havding 5: ts aged 9 0] 4, CitctomonSen huss 2 
JENKINS & SON (accepted ) : . : 23597 0 0 Day, Clictin-on. Sete se ENS 
For Building Infants’ School, Pokesdown. Mr. H. E, HAWKER, Everett & Son, Colchester , ; ‘ . 1,635 0 0 
M.S.A., Architect, 5 Town Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. Dobson, Colchester . ; ; ; Mac aC 
Edwards . : : ° ° . . . £398 0 0 Dupont. : : . : . e slabaee oO 
Wareham . ° ° ° ° . . a3 94a OO Chambers . A : , P be oe 479 2 0 
Painter . . : . . : a m0 3705.0)-0 Bowles : j ‘ i > . 1,387 0 0 
G.James . + . ° i s2911 9.5°9'| + AMBROSE (accepted) . Qa. 4 » 1,350.14, 6 
S. Minty . . : - : 4 : oa 300; O O 
We-Hoare . - 5 A e498 0. 0 GREAT YARMOUTH. — 
F,. Walden : : : : : A - 339 9 O| For Drainage Works and Outfall to South Main Sewer, South- 
James & Taylor . e : ° - : asy oO 0 town, Great Yarmouth. Mr. J. WM. CoCKRILL, Borough 
Huxtable. ° 2 : : : 7430. @ 0 Surveyor. 
Barrow & Entwistle. : 2 : ‘ < OL NT Ge ans) inc eat 
ot 1305580. 0 Batchelor, Stalham =, hy 950 0 O £866 0 oO 
S. Taylor. ° noms © OC Bray, Yarmouth . 4,620 0 O 1,320.0 0 
Scorr & MIrcHELT (accepted ys 279 9 9} Neave, Leytonstone . . 4,599 0 0 1,885 0 Oo 
For Corridor to Annexe at The Osborne, Bournemouth. Mr. Burleigh, London : 4,476 0 0 969 0 0 
H. E. HAWKER, M.S.A., Architect. Dover, Wood & Co., Blacks 
JENKINS & SON (accepted) > SSe 2.245. 0, 0 tare . 4,009 19 9 1,452 18 9 
Cattell, Lowestoft ; 3,999 90 oO = 
BRISTOL. a 
For Rebuilding Warehouses at Phcenix Colour Works, Bristol. on & eons, Handsworth oe “ 2 : o 3 i 
Messrs. JOHN HARDING & SON, Architects, Salisbury. Banion ‘Lynn ‘ . ‘ 3.630 ee, Bh ak 
He : : fis Ee 
Quantities by the Architects. HAYWARD, Eacthonmne (ac. 
ei Sas Eee , eer £3 45 6 0 cepled) . Ope ei e0 665 0 0 
. A. Forse, Bristol . : ‘ set, 3,000 0 O hy 
J. Wilkins & Son, Bristol . ‘ : . oe2,040', 0. O pene poute Shields ; y 874 18 6 
R. Wilkins & Son, Bristol : : suez,045, OO}! HASTINGS. 
A, J. Beaven, Bristol » 4 «4  « 2,900 0 © For Steam, Hot-water, and Cooking Apparatus at the Palace 
E. T. Hatherley, Bristol . : ‘ : meO7" O 0 Hotel, Hastings. Mr. ARTHUR WELLS, Architect, 25 
J. E. Davis, Bristol . ' . . . 2,874 0 0 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
W. Church, Bristol : . - 2,836 0 0 Edwards & Son, London . : : ‘ 12,0270. OO 
Beachim & Balmont, Bristol d : 2 2,025 0 0 Jones, Dray & Co., London 5 2 oo 1,t00 OO 
W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol ‘ : 2,770 O- © Benham & Son, London . : : : a1 Ome © 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol, . . 2,699 0 Oo Rosser & Russell, London ; : ST OOS ts O 
C, A. HAYES, Bristol (accepted ) ; 2,597.0) 0 POTTER & SONS, London (accepted) 5 : 845 0 O 


DWEAHOGANYS & EARD Woops. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°nctut¥StboS" EE 


ROAD, LONDON, E. 
Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. | Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c, 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic ‘Address—* ACAJOU. Lon DON.’ 


ESSER Sea 
PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH. 


GIBBARD S RELIABLE WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


WORKS:-TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 
BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
uj) The Buttermere Co.'s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” én the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, /887, 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 
ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form 


suitable for Framing :— 
THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ANnNABW 


Cenaw 
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HARDINGSTONE. HUDDERSFIELD. 
i Draining, Hardingstone. For Building Great Northern Street Schools for Highfield 
Ag es oo) es ay Chapel Trustees, Huddersfield. Mr. A, J. TAYLOR, 
Architect, Estate Buildings, Huddersfield. Quantities by 


€ ine : . ° . : ° oF 42) 

oH ee P x ; " F : ; eee 0 oO the Architect, 
Green Bros. syle eee 534 0 0] J. Radcliffe’& Sons, Huddersfield, mason - £1,512 0 0 
J. Wingrove. : : : ; ASTSPCGULO Dawson & Jones, Huddersfield, joiner . «© 547 0 O 
R. FINNEGAN (accepted) E : : 3 . 499 0 0 T. Armitage, Huddersfield, plumber “STOO cia 
J. Robinson & Sons, Huddersfield, plasterer . 124 0 0 
Devonshire Street, W. E. Jowitt, Haddersfield, slater . : |) is oe 
WwiGregory..  ”s. ia ees Se em eee On ee aed . Rayner, Huddersfield, ironwork . e 85 0 Oo 
H. Martin~’ . ® . . . ® . & 7:Kerey Vey Xe) if Oates, painter 4 P. B27 ONG 
Green Bros. . om Gra eg ws , ° . . 460c 0 oO Estimated cost of apparatus and furnishing ; 500 0 O 
Win rove. His e rue e oe e 429 OmnO ———E—e 
kK ee ‘AN (accepted) aa . : - 430 0 0 Total. «. . £3,072 0 Oo 
HATHERLOW. For Building Liberal Club at Lindley, near Huddersfield. Mr. 


7 E A. J. TAYLOR, Architect, Estate Buildings,’ ‘Hudderfield. 
For Building Minister’s House, &c., Hatherlow, near Stock Accipted Teter 


hitect, Stalybridge. Quan- 
eke se ir, GREGORY GILL, areiitests Staly Dudes aie J. Sheard, Lindley, mason . : ‘ . £883 14 6 
Torr, Bredbury . » £708 90 0 D. Light, "Huddersfield, joiner. : + 305.30) 28 
W. Storrs, Sons & Co., ‘Limited, Stalybridge SAO Ow O E.& C. Dyson, Lindley, plumber, &e, , oF _Oacnes 
S. ROBINSON, Hyde (accepted) : : 30 MOTO Ecclesby, Lindley, plasterer . ° . os oO 
T. G. Shaw Stalybridge F A _ 620 80 O W. E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, slater . ° 4 Oo Oo 
Bese Co. Hyde 2 0@y & cat {yt tere como ae F. Moore, Lindley, painter . 0. thy Sane i gare 
HINCKLEY. KETTERING. 

For Construction of Gasholder for the Hinckley Local Board. For Alterations to Premises, High Street, Kettering. Messrs. 
Cuttler & Sons, London . : Z ; of 1090 Oe 0 GotcH & SAUNDERS, Architects, Kettering. 
D, Howard, West Bromwich». -. : eT Ones. 0 F. Barlow, Rothwell . ; - - ;: 330.0 .0 
Renshaw & King, Kidsgrove . ‘ ; , 995 0 O A. Barlow, Kettering . ‘ : ‘ : LigegilenD | 
Dempster & Sons, Elland +. +. °. eo ee O G. Henson, Kettering . ; : : . 9 O .O 
Porter & Co., Lincoln f ; ; : : g60 0 Oo C. Sharman, Kettering ‘ . . . igi). 0° Oo 
ee Ns Horton, Smethwick : : 5 st PEPOAO O21 S. Manby, Kettering by ‘ : : > «2G7h S..B 
T. Piggott & Co. , Birmingham 50 5 H Q25, (O70 W. H. Percival, Kettering ; r f : 12200! 16.0 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Thorncliffe  . ; O21 aC O 
R. & J. Dempster, Manchester ° : =) 070 0-0 LITTLEBOROUGH. A 
Clayton & Sons, Leeds. . . . - 860 © ©O| For Building Two Cottages, Littleborough. Mr. G. H. 
Walker & Son, London 848 0 0 SHUTTLEWORTH, Architect, Littleborough. Quantities by 
WESTWOOD & WRIGHT, Brierley Hill (accepted) 79740 © the Architect. 

Tanks. E. Taylor & Co., Littleborough, carpenter and mason. 

Clayton & Sons, Leeds. ; ’ ; (OSE ONO R. Hudson, Littleborough, plumber. 
Small & Sons, Handsworth é . 4 OZ 5anO. JO J. Rushton, Bacup, slater. 
Renshaw & King, Kidsgrove . ‘ , 1. §000s80° 0 J. Black, Todmorden, plasterer. 
W. Drewitt, Alsager . : : A 3 ot OOOO” “O Total amount of Tenders, £291 15s. 


ASCHERBERG a 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE, 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 24] Regent Street, W. 


® Occupy same space only as oH 
= Ordinary Socket Pipes. = 
T1 

= Sido = 
Ot ae ff SS o a 
== © ; : 4 

ist a |p =< 66 
= nnincrusees| fd frere0 universe 2az RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 
= SPAMSION Jor | = ra = The most inexperienced can fix them, Sounduness of Joint a certainty. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES, 
oS = Sa 
= == m- mm The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 
and fr rene Lug oO Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, Churches, Board 
= e “J INTERNALLY w Schools, Ho ticultural Work, &c 
— Soiiers of every description, —1  Makersof the| MPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT COILS, Coil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains, Vases, &c. 


TEBBUTT’S patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


yo FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
4 LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &e. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, Andis EASILY CLEANED. | 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


oo Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, C. G. TEBBUTIT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E, o, 
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LIVERSEDGE. LONDON—continued. 

For Building House, Stable, Cartshed, &c., Liversedge. Mr. | For Alterations to Westfield House, Fulham, for the Fulham 

S. Woop, Architect, Cheapside, Heckmondwike. Free Library Commissioners. Mr. JOHN G. HALL, 
Accepted Tenders. renter 
J. B. Allat, Heckmondwike, mason . . «£364 0 0! Maurice Cockerell,&-Sonsjp We Bie. ve «A778 0 70 
J. Blackbourn, Heckmondwike, joiner ee fiat 6 WW. HoSmeh! yee 5 ie Fe Pe 6 yw G02 0 
J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater .. . 37 8 0 AnRievlew &, Ca, Grerdis Sth Ses, *, 504407 0 
Cookson & Sons, Heckmondwike, plasterer . 1816 0} P.H. Jones. . ' . : . : - 56012 6 
J. Brook, Heckmondwike, plumber. ; att. £5. 0 C. HUMPHREY (accepted) . ‘ : : « 475 9 90 
LONDON. For Cleaning and Painting Schools, and other Works, for the 
For New Shop Front and Sundry Alterations x No. 46 London School Board. 
Piccadilly, W., for Mr. Thomas Gullick. Quantities 

supplied by Messrs. T. Marcus Houghton & Robert T aE LOIN, ie ons nina ara ioe nr 
Henry Kerr, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, DAC. Ww pierinetios : 164 0 0 MeGotinick& Son sMONe 
F. Sage : . . . : : 354 0 0 W. pps ; 128 10 o Pritchard & Son 20.4020 
G. & H. Bywaters "a COP OA Rinne. 0 -egi20%.o son Tait & Go 1s 16 Oo 

Puzey & LuMLEy, Newman Street, Oxford @ Puehtord ie. a aici 22 ; 
Street, W. (accepted) 4 .. a POR OM A TENT cians) kel {G5 O..0 aie Bea ges ms 
ie: F, Johnson... . 109 0 O Jf, Holloway s ; =? ard 

For Laundry and Receiving Wards at the Paddington Work- | J, Chamberlain . 107 0 © §&% A, Della Rossa 117 Io 0 
house, Harrow Road. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, | J,H. Lyon... .. 99 10 0 T. Dowlin ae are 
ee eeeets. Curtgin Road. B ieiNightingale, «986 ene 

J. H. Johnson . ; : «, ee MPs.6505 OF ©. | Steel Bros... ta nI69.00 0 Fyinae peat 9 5 te 

Ingram & Son . : : : . . edge O° 0./)b. Green ., « 116881070 Weelarimond ‘ pes Bina 

Brown. . . . « « + , + 4300 © ©] Williams & Son. 149 © O 4W, Walkley . 98 0 0 

W. Johnson & Cox. : . . . 4,150 O O/| Rogers & Seadon 129 15 O W. & H. Castle , 93 0 0 

LESLIE & KNIGHT (accepted) . Pe eee 13;022,,0. 0 Johnson Co ; 119 0 © Richens & Mount 790.0 
. S. Pritchard & 

For Erection of Stables, &c., at Quex Road, Kingsgate Road,| Son. 4. «. HOI0 O way Darby 2G es 
Kilburn, for the London General Omnibus Company, | Dearing & Son . 108 0 0 é vy eet. eee oaks 
under the superintendence of Mr. G, T. Lanham. Quanti- | G. Flaxman “= (OFS LOL oe ie sine we Bale iY, 
ties by Mr. A. J. Bolton, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. J. Haywarth & ; Ai page sn BRT Stes Sie 

Bdoiind Toms! vee. £989 0 oO Sons... «3981.07 9 Tait Spc ateariee Sate 
Turtle & Appleton , , : 4 0890720! GO Cranbrook Road. Warple Way. 

Richens & Mount ; : : : : . 987 0 0O| Johnson & Co. . 194 0 O Holloway Bros. . 144 0 0 
George Parker . : : : ; $ . 985 © o| Wood Bros. -2187 0 o  ILathey Bros. ¢ fAQ5e- OL. 0 
Garrud . A ; : : ; d : ' o77m0) G | Groyer sc Son .epist'] Of OB. E. Nightingale 118 0 Oo 
Stephenson . . , ; 4 : ; 9657 0-0 | T.. W:. Smith! i& H. Walkley . SEIS MOT C 
John Rider Hunt. , é , d ; eegOd, 0: 0 Son . : ies oo  W. Elliss”’. 2 1eQ,15F oC 
Knight . é 5 ; , : : we OLSEN: “|. G, Cox : me tpsino for 6 H. Malletty: #29" AS 
Haynes - 3 : ; ; c . pnnOOg') O48 O i) jz Fo Sargeant ~ .. 1824 Of 0 W. Johnson Omron © 
Evans . E 3 ‘ : ‘ - - - 899 o o| C, Willmott arosuro 2o |G, Harton 2, “-gihoeKoy A 


nur ae 


A 
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®. 25 
LONDON, 1874, LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 
HE BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. Their small cost makes them specially suitable* for artisans’ 
dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 
__ They are constructed with hard-burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick; and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blocks are 
introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is fixed This also provides a second air space, and 
furnishes the most perfect sound-resisting floors known. 

They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 

The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
» London Telephone, No. 1,026, Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HOMAN Ropasgrs, London,” ‘NAMOH, Manchester.” 


1876. 


Aula 


ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Cleaning and Painting Schools, and other Works, for the 


London School Board. 


LONDON — continued. 
For Cleaning and Painting Schools, and other Works, for the 


London School Board. 


; sealed 


: 3 k Road. 
Saunders Road. Central Street. Manchester Street. Lower Par 
W. G. Lilly. £9615 -o McCormick&Son £99 19 0 | Williams & Son. £51 0 o H.L. Holloway . £85 2 
G. Wilkinson &: W. Shurmur -'Q9" OO} J, H.: Petchey .. 49mRED «J. 'W;.Reya cots Oe 
Son. * .* g9210 *0 Johnson & Co. eaigomomo | H. Mallett . .. 439% 6G. Groomit, en mi 
T. W. Smith & Grover & Son . 92 0 o| Kirby & Chase . 3710 0 GB. Ash . bys . 
Son. ; -' 92 0:0 Dearing & Son . 89 o o| Wilkinson & Wil- North End Road. J 
C. F. Kearley 75 0. 0G Flaxman S450), 10 kinson . .  34Q0RRoe G. P. Kente . Figge 
Waterloo Street. Pritchard & Son. 79 18 o Flanbury Street. G. James & Son. 93 7 0 
T. Bendon . «) O651090, SI aiGwacows > ¥5.10 01C¢. V. Howard . 85 somo) 3G Wilkinson: “ y 
W. Hornett. LOOT ako Holden Street. F&F. J. Wood. 85 young Son. - : : iP 2 
W. G. Lilly. » 9615 0 W.Rorden& Son 129 15 ©} Pritchard & Son. 69 0 oO TT. Bendon. : o3 ee 
W. A. Rhodes 95 0 o Higgs& Hill . 114 0 o| N. Richards 53 0 o W. Burgess 5 5 
W. Oldrey & Co. 88 0 o J, Holloway - IIo o o| J. F. Sargeant 49 056 Shepperton Road. 
W. Burgess. 67oWO.. Se DAHGbson © 4) s00nIO. oO St. John’s, Halley Street. FE, Green . - I14 0 0 
Scrutton Street, W. Johnson = OFo! ob. EF. Reed . » 36 0 0 McCormick. . I10 0 0 
T..W. Smith & Newton & Idle 84 10 O| J. T. Robey. » 35 OP ORT W. Srvc 
Son . ; o SLL Yona Netley Street. Athetton & Latta’ 32 “oO—G DOH. : < Oo ae 
Johnson & Co. . 100 0 o W. Titmas . « %34510) 0 Settles Street. J. Grover & Son. 95 10 oO 
Smith Bros. « 99 0 0 J.H. Petchey ©. 101 18) d|C.V. Howard . 27 14 6 Dearing & Son . 92 0 oO 
Grover& Son . 88 0 o Wilkinson . » 9215 oO| Knight & Walden 21 0 oO C, Willmott. ee 
Davis Bros. . - 8710 0 J.D. Hobson ., 9210 o| W. Hornett. . 20°%Omee Upton House. 
W. Hornett . P87, oor W.A. Rhodes  .. -84tcomie | J; Coombe . 19 0 0 “GiMogreme eh a6 10.15 
Pritchard & Son. 86 0 o WW. Hornett ot O7 OREO Dalgleish Street. J. F. Sargeantaes 9)10'0 
Tait & Co. . i OuTOnEO flawley Crescent. E. H. Sargeant . 1119 0 C. COX (accepted) 97-0. 0 
Flargrave Park Road. Knight & Walden 148 0 o| N. Richards 10. 4Ommas Penrose Street. 
W. Goodman . 139 0 o Williams & Son. 125 oO o| Atherton & Latta 910 o GB. Ash . . & 20°04 © 
McCormick & Son 129 0 0 E. White . a HO Ra. .O James Street. Albion Iron’ Co. 7 25157 8 
F. T. Cox & Son. 119 12 6 Stevens Bros. , 93 © O| J. D. Hobson 17 16 0 Jeffrey & (Cor an 7. TOW 
G. Green’. Ce tou OO Salter’s Hill. B. E. Nightingale 11 18 o New Park Road. 
Williams & Son. 114 0 0 W. Tullett . - 148 8 o| W. Hornett. 10 10 Qo W. Pearce 38 15 oO 
T. W. Smith & GaGroonm . AGRO. oO Evcclesbourne Road. H. Mallett . J 825) 0-0 
Son. ; » 104-19 GO. OFS. We Roy, - Ilr lo o| H.& F. Vincent. 55 10 o Newton & Idlemauueteee 
Stevens Bros. 86 10 o W. Ellis ; - 9915 O| T. Dowling. » 50. O JORG. Groomen # 29; e07 (0 
KIRBY & CHASE W. Pearce 89°10°0)| E. H. Sargeant . 47 I0 0 Battersea Park. 
(accepted ) 86 I0 oO Kenmont Gardens. N. Richards 43 15 .o Lathey Bros. 119 0 O 
Lerger Road. J. H: Petchy .£119 10 o| T. Cruwys . . 40 0.0 “J.D. Hobson |. eens 
©. Cox: . * 55 10 0 Cowley & Drake. 109 0 of Troughton & Co. 38 10 o W. Johnson 6 194ZQ@e OC 
G. Moore . - 5310 0 G.R. Earsdon 103 560 Harrow Road. W. Hammond . 87 Io o 
J. F. SARGEANT W. Oldrey & Co. 95 0 o| W. Oldrey & Co. 815 o H. Walkley 80 0 0 
(accepted ) « “4eo +o" “C.F: Keatley Mie g7ito To Je? Petchey . 7 O10 Newton & Idle . 7omopro 
W. Shurmur- . 2916 o W. Burgess. 86 15 o! W. Hornett - 5 5 © Richens & Mount 639199 0 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC , ETC, 


Twelve-iach best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ SurVEyixa List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESVABLISHED 1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


1S THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSRS. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 
Is a 


th | made in 
orough 
Cure for all colours 
Damp Walls and 
and: Is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL W.!S AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENGE AND DURASILITY 


The Original Inventors and Sole Mannufactni er 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside. E.0, (Established 186 ),) 


D = LTA M FE TAL iS an Improved 


Brass of a rich 
£olden colonr; it 
can be mid: as 
strong as mild 


‘ steel, and will 
forge, roll, and stamp as readily as wroughtiron. It is 


largely used for pump-rods, bolts and nuts, valve spindles, 
propellers, chains, angles and plates for launches, torpedo- 
boats, &c.—For further information apply to Patentee and 
Bole Manufacturer ALEXANDER DICK, 110 Cannon 
Street, London. 


lll —Kz—{qzz—E__ 
CONTRACTS, 
[pau LUNDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


THE PATENT 
NDOW Top-Light 
BLIND 
COMPANY 
4 LAWRENCE | =a BLIND. 
LANE, SS st Send for Patterns of 


Blind Materials, 
Illustrations, 
Price Lists, 


LONDON, E.0. 
Telegraphic 
Address :— 

“Blinds, London.” 


LONDON BOARD 


&c., &e. ‘ 
4) Free on application. 


SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Out of 17} in. by3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At lls. 6d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lewer 
price delivered ex ‘‘ ship”’ within one month Sample of 
10 blocks sent on receipt of ls. 7d. in stamps. 


Dry Figared Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very iow prices :—1} x43 Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x 44 ditto, 48s.; 114 Pitch Pine »268.6d.; 
1X4 ditto, 22s 9d. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants 


Head Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard :_65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,188. 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals, &c, 


’ 


] {llustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. 


‘OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on Lief ey for Delivery at any Port or 
i i eties of 4 
iar elected specially to suit Architects’ 


== | VENETIAN) BATH STONE, {°9octshentions end Builders’ use. 


Address—_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE, 
&ec. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


yp ‘hakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. Wurrr's System), 
For Churches, Schools, 
ces, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAvine AND STEAM 
JOINERY Works, 


Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment : 
11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.8. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 


To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. : 
All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalezue, No. 1, 160 
Stencil F‘ste Catalogues, 
Established 1795, 


No. 3, 209 Illustrations, three stamps, 


Juty 1, 1887.] 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Cleaning and Painting Schools, and other Works, for the 
London School Board. 
Morning Lane. 


Cubitt Town. 


G. Moore . . £29 10 o Vigor & Co. A782 10,4 0 
C. Willmott . 18 0 o Atherton & Latta 64 10 O 
G?Cox : ogee Ov J. Hollands: oC BOR RS) 
J. L. Bellamy . 14 19 6 —G. Be Driscoll not On (° 
J. H. Sargeant iA fo o R. Toole e450) 0 
Thornhill Road. Shepperton Road. 
Williams & Son. 17 0 0 C. Dearing & Son I0 IO O 
H. & F. Vincent. 13 fo o Grover & Son TOms 5 eLO 
Pritchard & Son. 10 5 oOo T. Cruwys . F oe OO 
Davis Bros. g9 10 0 Troughton & Co. at 0 
LONGFRAMLINGTON. 


For Building Bridge at Alnwick Ford, near Longframlington, 
for the Felton Highway Board. 


W. Limb & Son, Alnwick . é ‘ : 7 45572,0:.0 
H. Dobson & Sons, Felton. ; F » 469 0 0 
R. Weedy & Son, Warkworth F . gra 57 125-9 
T. MUCKLE, Rothbury (accepted) i . 450 90 O 
W. Dryden & Son, Glanton . eee 424 8 6 


NORTHOWRAM. 

For Alteration and Renovation of Heywood 
owram. Mr. J. F. WaALtsH, Architect, 
Chambers, Halifax. 

Accepted Tenders. 
. Hanson, Shelf, mason. 
T. Ackroyd, Burtershaw, joiner. 
H. Crowther, Shelf, painter. 
G. Bates, Shelf, plumber. 


TODMORDEN. 

For Building Branch Store, for the Todmorden Industrial and 
Co-operative Society. Mr. JESSE HORSFALL, Architect, 
Todmorden and Rochdale. 

Accepted Tenlers. 

J. Nichol & Son, Rochdale, mason. 
T. Greenwood, Todmorden, joiner. 
T. Blacka, Todmorden, slater. 

R. H. Ingham, Todmorden, plumber. 
W. Mitchell, Todmorden, plasterer. 
Total cost, £1,649. 
Architect’s estimate, £1,682. 


Chapel, North- 
Waterhouse 


THE ARCHITECT. 


PLEMENT 


POOLE. 
For Roads, &c., Upper Bourne Estate, near Parkstone, for the 
Lands Trading Company. Messrs. C. T. & W. H. MILEs, 
Surveyors, Observer Chambers, Bournemouth, 


J. Mayo, Dorchester : . ‘ Beebo tO 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth . : ° . We 230410 O10 
J. Locke, Christchurch . ; F ‘ eeedaa7A71.O 
G. S. Budden, Parkstone . - , . i? SOE ESE .O 
W. Guy, Goole . : . é : A + Bigeye 
G. Troke, Bournemouth Z : : ped. O7 a OO 
SAUNDERS & Co., Bournemouth (accepted) . 1,669 4 0 


WAKEFIELD. 
For Alterations to Business Premises, Old Market Place, for 
Laborne’s Trustees. Mr. W. WATSON, Architect, Wakefield. 
Accepted Tenders. 


John Loyd, carpenter and joiner. : . . £274 16 oO 
Flower Bros., excavating, brick, and stone . , LT ONLOMrO 
John Brooke, plumbing, glazing, and ironwork ryg'7 06 
Pickles Bros., slating . : ‘ ; : 27832617 0 
Charles Driver, plastering . : ° . me S420! 0 
George Powell, painting ee eT 2B TSO 


Forty-six tenders received. 


For Sanitary Alterations, Stanley Hall, near Wakefield. Mr. 
WILLIAM WATSON, Architect, Wakefield. 
Flower Bros., bricklayer. 
John Loyd, joiner. 
John Woodhead, plumbing, &c. 

For New Lavatory, W.C.s, &c., to Hospital at the Union 
Workhouse, Wakefield. Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, Architect, 
Wakefield. Accepted Tenders. 

G. Fawcett, brick, stone, slating, and plastering. 
J. Loyd, joiner. 
S. Atkinson, plumbing, glazing, ironwork, and painting. 

For Primitive Methodist Chapel, Belle Vue, near Wakefield. 
Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, Architect, Wakefield. 

Accepted Tenders 


E. Langton, stonework F : ; . . £360 0 0 
J. Loyd, carpenter and joiner , : 27ie Laer O 
G. Thompson, plumbing, glazing, and ironwork. 98 O oO 
J. Illingworth, slating . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; eon 4 intl ee 
A. Oakes & Son, hot-water apparatus . Ale Awe 
C. Driver, plastering . ° . . ‘ salar OMLO 
G. Powell, painting : plik eb aO 


68 tenders received. 


SSN ee 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Brzv.8 oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRABUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Pcans of Esrarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CzRTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SpraGgun’s TABLES, upon application. 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 


WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,,; 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

. Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE = WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim@. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 

OLUME XXXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. apap 


PSOSCSCSSSSSSSSHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSHOSVHOSOSD 


SIMPLEX HEAP 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
*x****x SKYLIGHTS & 
SY HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Ztnoc, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


SLAPS SSS SSL SLL ION. 


GROVER & Co. (ximitd), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 
k & & * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 


ee en] 


Y ji7 LP LALPPIEPLA, 


K 
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POSES OSOSSSESE SPOS TOSS SOCOOSOSHSOOM 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


‘| Adopted by the principal Architects. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES 


In Marble, Wood, and Iron, with Grates, Tile and Mosaic 
Hearths, &c. Several hundreds on view. 
the most durable, artistic, and 


CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, Marble Mosaic Adamant, inexpensive Floor obtainable. 


FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. 
J. & H. PATTESON, 
36 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING AND TRACING. 


Surveys, Levels, Desi@ns, DETAILS, WorkKING DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &G., &C, 


HENRY AINSWORTH, 
New City CHAMBERS, 121 BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.G 
22 LENA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON PARK, W. 


i SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


‘Ss Quarries every descrip- 
ow ‘ a tion of Bath Stone, 


s&s JN and is Sole Proprietor of 
i 


the celebrated 

MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 

ADDRESS :— 
TRADE MARK. NEWARK STREET, BATH. 
STABLE FITTINGS. 
BARTON & BALLARD, 

151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 

Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 

House for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Catalogues free 
Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms, 


8 THE ARCHITECT. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WREXHAM. 
For Additions to British School, Wrexham. Mr. JOHN 
Morison, Architect, King Street, Wrexham. 
Hughes & Owen, Wrexham F ; ‘ Re Pe ®) 
W. E. Samuel, Wrexham : sy 355 eer 0 
B. Owen, Wrexham Piste) Wee xo. 
John Garner, Northop.. . ‘ P F FO ey © 
Davirs & SON, Rhostyllen, Wrexham (accepted) 319 0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE whole of the conducting wires, including mains, branches, 
and leads, for the incandescent lighting, and also those for the 
are lighting of the Manchester Exhibition have been manufactured 
and supplied by Messrs. Walter T. Glover & Co., of Salford, 
Manchester. It may interest our readers to know that the 
bare weight of the copper alone required for these incandescent 
lighting conductors exceeds ten tons—a truly extraordinary mass 
for one installation. 

MEssRs. STANLEY Bros., Nuneaton, are supplying a 2-feet 
square Jubilee panel of Her Majesty (see design advertised in 
The Architect) in red or buff terra-cotta, which has given great 
satisfaction in every case where it has been used. 

THE Royal Jubilee Wall-paper, recently brought out by 
Messrs. Jeffrey & Co., of Essex Road, N., was adopted for the 
decoration of the Old Council Chamber at the Guildhall, for the 
Corporation Ball, on the 28th instant. 

THE tender of Mr. John Guest, which appeared in The 
Architect of May 6 last, for building town offices at Stourbridge, 
was accepted at a meeting of the Stourbridge Commissioners 
on Monday. 

THE Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University has been 
authorised by the Senate to accept the tender of Messrs. 
Luscombe & Son, of Exeter, for the erection of the new 
buildings for the University Library at Cambridge. The 
architect of the work is Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., of London. 

A HANDSOME memorial eagle lectern in brass has been pre- 
sented to Ashover Church, and one to the parish church of 
Cannock, both by parishioners. In both cases the work has 
been executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and 
London. 

THE scheme of the Corporation of the City of London to 
obtain independent water supplies in the City, which has been 
discussed for a eonsiderable period, has at length taken prac- 
tical form. Some weeks since the Commissioners of City 


Sewers invited tenders for sinking an artesian well into the 
chalk at the Artisans’ Dwellings, close to Bishopsgate Street, 
E.C. All the most prominent firms in this branch of engineer- 
ing competed, and at a meeting of the Commissioners, the 
Streets Committee (who had the matter in hand) reported that 
the tender of Messrs. Z. Hills & Co., of Abbey Works, 136 Old 
Street, London, should be accepted. The report was carried and 
referred back for execution. The necessary formalities having 
been completed, the works will forthwith be.commenced. It 
was stated that Lieut.-Col. Haywood, the city engineer, had 
taken great trouble in the matter, and hope was expressed that 
this well would be the means of relieving the ratepayers of a 
large cost for water supply. 


Messrs. THOMAS CRAPPER & Co., manufacturing sanitary 
engineers, Marlborough Works and Nos. 50, 52, and 54 Marl- 
borough Road, Chelsea, S.W., on Saturday paid a full day’s 
pay for the Jubilee day to each employé, both piece-worker and 
hourly man. 

Mr. A. J. E, BRAKE, auctioneer, held a sale at the City 
Auction Mart on the 23rd ult., which was the most successful 
sale of property that has taken place, and for an unreserved 
sale the plots fetched exceptional prices. The largest room at 
the Mart was packed with buyers, who bid most freely. The 
sale commenced, as advertised, punctually at two o’clock, but 
was not finished till close upon half-past seven, being no doubt 
one of the largest sales that have taken placeatthe Mart. The 
sale comprised 320 plots, being the remaining portions of the 
Southgate Park Estate, New Southgate, N.; the Chingford 
Station Estate, Chingford, Essex; the West Stonebridge 
Park Estate, Stonebridge, Willesden—the property of the 
London Land Company, in liquidation. The amounts realised 
for each estate were as follows :—Southgate, 7,811/. ; Chingford, 
1,025/.; Willesden, 5,1177.; total; 13,9532. 

THE Wenham Company, as will be seen by an announce- 
ment elsewhere, have obtained an injunction.against a firm for 
infringing the Company’s patent. A report of the case will 
appear next week. 


THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION.—III. 


To the majority of Lancashire visitors the section of ma- 
chinery in motion is sure to be the leading attraction of the 
Exhibition. Its position is not well indicated for strangers, 
since the route is marked as leading to the railway station, but 
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the natives most probably find their way to it by instinct. 
So much machinery is one of the most impressive of sights. 
But it has not much relation to building. There is one stand 
that will be recognised as an old acquaintance. It is Mr. 
James Howorth’s. The principle and effectiveness of the 
ventilators were recognised by placing them among the 
machines, and both owners of factories and operatives will be 
able to testify to the value of the archimedean, the radial, the 
horizontal, and the centrifugal varieties, But here again the 
inventor suffers. Mr. Howorth’s stand is neither large enough 
nor high enough to allow the ventilators fair play ; but, as we 
have said, their qualities are well known and do not need 
further confirmation by experiments carried out under diffi- 
culties. 

Messrs. Clark, Bunnett & Co. have also found a place 
among the machinery for their lifts and revolving shutters, 
that have gained a position not only in this country but in 
France. It would be as much of a wasteful and ridiculous 
excess to praise them as to gild refined gold. 

Milner’s Safe Company have a collection of safes that are 
recognised as being both thiefproof and fireproof. 

The most complete collection of cooking ranges, stoves, grates, 
kerbs, brass dogs, and the metalwork in general that is connected 
with the fireside, whether in kitchens or drawing-rooms, is the 

_one contributed by Messrs. Newton, Chambers & Co., Limited. 
There are several patented appliances included, and every 
article has a character that is worthy of the position so long 
held by the Company in the metal trade. 

Any visitor who confined his attention to the numbered 
stalls would overlook many of the most important objects in 
the Exhibition. They constitute a species of their own, and 
are known as the “Complementary List.” In other words, 
they correspond with the works in a French exhibition which 
are to be taken as hors concours. Weshall be acting in the 
spirit of the committee if we take some of the objects in 
alphabetical order. 

First, therefore, will come the remarkable “ Patent British 
Empire Clock,” which is placed at the western end of the 
building. The dial is 12 feet in diameter, and shows the time 
of day or night at some of the chief cities in Her Majesty’s 
dominions. It is also possible to distinguish between the hours 
relating to day and night, as well as if the hours ran from one 
to twenty-four. The clock has other features of interest, and, 
if it had been in the Colonial Exhibition of last year, would 
have added to the effect of the big map and statistical abstracts 


which were intended to suggest the extent of the British Empire. 
The tower of the church in the Old Manchester division con- 
tains chimes supplied by the firm, which are sweet in tone. 
Messrs. Bailey & Co. have also other exhibits. 

A good deal of charming colour is imparted to several parts 
of the Exhibition by the Eastern carpets, portiéres, rugs, and 
embroideries which Messrs. Cardinal & Harford, of High 
Holborn, have lent for the occasion. The quality of their 
imports is too well known to need any display in Manchester 
or elsewhere in England, and local art students will do well to 
study these specimens, which are not to be confounded with the 
things now commonly made to appear as the handiwork of 
Eastern weavers. Government officials, with that shortsighted- 
ness which is one of their characteristics, have debased the 
trade by sacrificing it to a temporary expediency ; and as they 
have stimulated the craving for variety and indifference to 
shams which are among the accompaniments of fashion in this 
country, they have also inflicted an injury on English carpet 
weaving. It is difficult for any importer who believes in quality 
to withstand the organisation which is casting bad work broad- 
cast, and the more credit is therefore due to Messrs. Cardinal 
& Harford, who trade now as they traded many years ago. 

Messrs. Chubb & Co. have supplied the locks for the 

Exhibition, the master key offered to the Prince of Wales, a 
diamond safe, and, above all, the fire-resisting doors separating 
the galleries containing the pictures. We hope no occasion 
may ever arise to test their efficiency, of which we have no 
misgiving, but the doors have the advantage of not being un- 
sightly, and with thirty openings that counts for much. 
-s The Coalbrookdale Company have earned the gratitude of 
many visitors by the number of chairs they have contributed. 
They have also gratified the eyes by their vases and fine band 
stand. But the Company might have been persuaded to lend 
some examples of the statuary in metal produced from time to 
time, and which, as far back as 1851, were described by 
Waagen as showing great perfection in casting and tooling. — 

Messrs. Elgood, of Leicester, have contributed a bracket in 
wrought-iron, which is seen at the entrance to the art gallery, 
and is well deserving of notice as a piece of artistic work, 

Mr. Roger L. Lowe, of Farnworth, aided the executive 
committee by laying his solid wood-block flooring in the 
vestibule of the royal entrance. It is known asa form of con- 
struction that deserved a prominent position, and is one of the 
most generally used of the Lancashire exhibits which are asso- 
ciated with building. 
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The excellence of the colours used for painting the Exhibi- 
tion will be apparent in whatever direction the visitor turns. 
They have been all supplied by Messrs. Griffiths, Bros. & Co., of 
New Broad Street, whose names are a guarantee of quality. 
It appears that the selection was determined by a committee of 
experts, with the Professor of Chemistry in Owens College as 
chairman, and the aquol and fireproof paints were preferred 
to all others. The eye is, however, a better judge of colour 
than a chemical test, and there can be but one opinion among 
artists respecting Messrs. Griffiths’s paints. 

It would, however, be vain to attempt any description of all 
the objects worth notice inthe Manchester Exhibition. Unlike 
the majority of exhibitions, it is free from the insignificant 
things which suggest bazaars or children’s shows. The mere 
admission of anything to the building is, therefore, almost tan- 
tamount to a certificate of efficiency. The section of Industrial 
Design is certainly among the most interesting in the Exhibition, 
and is a rebuke to those who are in the habit of lamenting over 
the decadence of the country. Whatever may be the short- 
comings of the system of industrial training, England need not 
fear a comparison between the contents of the Manchester 
Exhibition and the best work of other countries. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


THE annual generai meeting of the Society of Arts was held 
on Wednesday last, concluding the 133rd session of the Society. 
The report on the proceedings of the Society during the year 
was read and adopted. There were eighteen papers at the 
ordinary meetings, seven in the Indian Section, six in the 
Foreign and Colonial Section, and six in the section of Applied 
Art. Five courses of Cantor Lectures were given, and the 
usual course of Juvenile Lectures at Christmas. Prizes to the 
amount of 3687. have been offered for competition to art work- 
men, for articles to be sent in next December. Prizes have 
also been offered for motors for electric lighting. Entries for 
these prizes are to be made by the end of the year. Amongst 
other matters mentioned in the report were the reports on the 
Colonial Exhibition prepared by the Society, the presentation 
of the Albert medal to Her Majesty in recognition of the pro- 
gress made in Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce during her 
reign, and the erection of a memorial tablet on the house of 
the late Mr. W. M. Thackeray. The income of the Society 
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during the past year amounted to 12,5752, After the reading of 
the annual report, the result of the balloting for the election of 
officers was announced. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was re- 
elected president, and among the vice-presidents were included 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor, 
Sir Frederick Abel, the Duke of Abercorn, the Attorney- 
General, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Sir Frederick Bramwell, Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Owen, Sir Douglas Galton, the Duke of Man- 
chester, Sir Henry Ponsonby, and Lord Thurlow, Mr. H. 
Trueman Wood was re-elected secretary. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


THE British Association for the Advancement of Science will 
meet in Manchester during the week commencing August 31, 
under the presidency of Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., LL.D., 
Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The last meeting of the Association in Manchester, in 1861, 
was one of the most successful ever held, the number of mem- 
bers and associates present being greatly in excess of any pre- 
vious meeting, and having only once been equalled since. 
During the quarter of a century that has since elapsed, great 
progress has been made in the development and applications ot 
science, and few places have taken a more active share in pro- 
moting its growth, or have benefited from it more largely than 
Manchester. It may, therefore, be confidently anticipated that 
the forthcoming meeting will be of unusual scientific interest ; 
and it will be to the credit of Manchester that it should not be 
allowed in any way to fall short of its predecessor. Great 
interest has already been manifested in the meeting. A large 
and influential committee, including representatives of all the 
leading scientific societies, has been formed to make arrange- 
ments for it; and a guarantee fund of over 10,000/, has been 
raised to meet the necessary expenses. The Corporations of 
Manchester and Salford have expressed their desire to take 
part in the entertainment of the Association. The Council of 
the Owens College have placed their buildings at the disposal 
of the committee for the purpose of the meeting. The recep- 
tion-room will be in the new natural history museum, and 
the section rooms in other rooms of the college, or in its 
immediate neighbourhood ; for the evening addresses the Free 
Trade Hall has been engaged. The leading scientific and 
educational bodies have interested themselves actively in the 
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preparations, and many of the principal manufacturers and mer- 
chants have consented to throw open their works and ware- 
houses for inspection. Invitations to attend the meeting have 
been sent to the leading men of science upon the Continent and 
in America, of whom more than a hundred have already 
accepted. This unprecedented attendance of foreigners will go 
far to impart an international character to the meeting, and will 
give special value and interest to many of the discussions. One 
of the conversaziones will be held at the Royal Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion, through the kindness of the executive committee, who 
have also offered to members of the Association special facilities 
for visiting the Exhibition during the week of the meeting. 
The second conversazione will, by invitation of the Mayor of 
Manchester, be held in the Town Hall. 

During and after the mecting excursions will be organised 
to places of special interest in the district around Manchester. 
Invitations have already been received from His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, to visit Bolton Abbey ; from His Grace 
the Duke of Westminster, to visit Eaton Hall; from Mr. R. 
Verdin, to visit and inspect the salt mines of Northwich ; and 
from Mr. W. H. Foster, to visit Hornby Castle. The Liverpool 
Marine Biological Committee have arranged for a marine 
dredging expedition; and excursions will be made to Chats- 
worth, Buxton, Castleton, the Craven district, the Isle of Man, 
and other places of interest. 


See 


GAS LIGHTING IN LISBON. 


A REPORT has been received from Mr. G. Brackenbury, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Lisbon, transmitting a printed copy and 
translation of a notice published by the Lisbon Municipal 
Chamber, inviting tenders for the lighting of the city of Lisbon 
by means of gas. The following particulars are extracted from 
the notice in question :— 

“ The Municipal Chamber of Lisbon opens a concours (com- 
petition), ending on July 9, for the public and private illumina- 
tion by gas of the ‘actual’ city of Lisbon, on the conditions 
specified in the charge-sheet (ca/zer de charges) which is lying 
for inspection at the Secretariat (of the Chamber) in order to 
be examined by and furnished to persons interested, In order 
to be admitted to bid, it is necessary to prove having made a 
provisional deposit of Reis 25,00o$oo0 (about 5,555/). Tenders 
must be made in a letter closed and sealed, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Proposta para a illuminacao a gaz da cidade de Lisboa,’ 


MAKERS 


and the name of the bidder. The tender must contain a 
declaration that the bidder conforms to all the conditions and 
clauses of the cahier de charges, as the bidding will only turn 
on the reduction in the price of gas for municipal purposes. 

“ When the supply is adjudged the bidder shall make, within 
a period of eight days, the definitive deposit of Reis 50,000$000 
(about 11,110/.), in cash or securities of the public debt, the 
provisional deposit being taken into account towards the de- 
finitive one. ‘The successful bidder shall be entitled to with- 
draw 50 per cent. of the deposit when the gasworks are finished, 
and the remaining 50 per cent. eight days after the supplying 
the gas is fully at work in conformity with the conditions of the 
contract. The supplying of gas for municipal purposes refers 
for the present only to the old city, inasmuch as the contract 
between the present gas company and the Chambers of the 
former districts of Belem and Olivaes terminates respectively 
on March 31 and October 1, 1889. Notwithstanding, all the 
works, whether gasworks or the general network of pipes, shall 
be established for the supply of the whole present area, the 
whole of which will remain entirely under the charge of the 
contractor as soon as the contracts expire which bind the dis- 
tricts recently annexed to the city and the existing gas com- 
pany. The contractor will be entitled at once to supply gas to 
private persons, whether in the old or in the recently annexed 
part of the city of Lisbon. This concession by no means 
implies the exclusive right to make gas, inasmuch as the 
Lisbon Gas Company at present existing is entitled by Con- 
dition 17 of the contract of March 7, 1870, to continue to 
furnish gas to private persons in part of the area of the old 
city.” 

Mr. Brackenbury, commenting on_ this notice, says :— 
“Lisbon is at the present moment lighted by gas furnished 
by a powerful and prosperous company, and possessing all the 
requisite buildings and plant for the purpose. It is, therefore, 
extremely doubtful whether any new company would be able to 
offer the municipality any terms at all as favourable as those 
likely to be submitted by the old company.” 


LABOUR BOARDS OF ARBITRATION. 


THE State Legislature of New York passed an Act, which was 
approved in May last, providing for the amicable adjustment of 
disputes between employers and employés by local boards of 
arbitration, and for the creation of a State board of arbitration : 
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the local board to be composed: of two members of the labour | 
organisation, of which the parties concerned are members, and | 


if not members of any, by two arbitrators designated by a 
majority of the parties concerned, the employers to designate 
two other arbitrators, and the four to designate the fifth, who 
shall be the chairman of the board. The decision to be a settle- 
ment of the matter referred, unless an appeal be taken to the 
State board. When the local board shall have rendered its 
decision its power shall cease, unless there may be in existence 
at the time other disputes between the same class of 
persons before-mentioned, and in such case such _ persons 
may submit their differences to said board, as if it were 
originally created for the settlement of such other dispute or 
disputes. The State board of arbitration to be composed of three 
salaried officers, appointed by the Government with the consent 
of the Senate, each of whom shall hold the office for the term 
of one year. One of the said arbitrators must ke selected from 
the party which at the last general election cast the greatest 
number of votes for Governor of the State, one from the party 
which cast the next greatest number for Governor, and the 
third from a dond-fide Jabour organisation of the State. The 
local board of arbitration has proved useless, and it became 
apparent at once on the passage of the Act that parties to dis- 
putes preferred to solicit the mediation of the State board, but 
the State board had only the right under the Act to act on 
appeals from the decision of local boards. The secretary of 
the board states that in several cases the State board, through 
some of its members, have endeavoured by mediation to 
effect a settlement of labour difficulties, and their efforts in 
this direction were attended with good results. All the 
actions of the State board have been outside the strict 
letter, but in accordance with the spirit and object of the law. 
The experience of the board demonstrated Clearly that its 
powers were too limited to enable it to accomplish all that was 
expected of it; therefore, in its report to the Legislature, 
changes in the law were recommended, and an Act has passed 
both branches of the Legislature, amending the former one so 
as to make the board one of both mediation and arbitration. 
It vests it with powers of original jurisdiction and action in all 
cases of grievances and disputes between employers and 
employés that may come to its knowledge, so as to be able to 
initiate and supervise any means of settlement that shall, in its 
judgment, seem best adapted to the end in view, and may be 
more agreeable to the parties at issue, whether it be direct 
reference to and decision by the board, or a local board, or 


. the depth increases. 


other agency, and that in all such cases, whether arbitration 
follows or not, it shall have warrant as a body, or through 
one of its members, or its secretary, to make investigation, 
take testimony, &c. 


THE .PANAMA CANAL, 


THE interesting paper on the Panama Canal, which was read 
by Mr. R. Nelson Boyd, C.E., at the meeting of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers Society, has been published separately, 
The following extract will suggest its importance to specu- 
lators :-— 

Now comes the question as to how long it will take to com- 
plete the canal at that rate. It will certainly take longer than 
the three years allotted. The quantities estimated and admitted 
as correct for the main ship canal are 120,000,000 cubic métres, 
to this must be added for deviating and other works at least 
30,000,000 cubic métres, which gives a total of 150,000,000 
cubic métres. The quantity already moved is about 30,000,000, 
so that 120,000,000 cubic métres remain to be excavated. 
Taking the present rate, namely, 12,0co,000 per annum, it will 
take ten years to complete the work. During the first few 
years little excavation was done; not only had the buildings, 
hospitals, houses, workshops, &c., &c., to be erected, but miles. 
of rails had to be got on the ground and laid for tipping. The 
latter question, though a minor one, is in many cases a serious 


difficulty, as the cutting is made at the bottom of a narrow — 


valley, where the only tip-room is a swamp lying above the level 
of the canal. All this preliminary work is now complete, or at 
any rate is supposed to be so, and the engineers consider that 
one-third of the actual work of the canal is accomplished. But 
if it has taken five years to do this, it will take another ten to 
complete the remaining two-thirds. The sanguine calculators 
reckon on a much larger excavation during the next few years, 
estimating 24,000,000 for this year, and 36,000,000 for 1888, and 
so on. I do not think this will or can be realised. Even 
assuming the preparatory arrangements to be all that can be 
desired, an unavoidable delay will occur at the Culevra cutting. 
This immense and difficult work cannot be accomplished under 
Six years, as estimated by men acquainted with the circum- 
stances and competent to judge. 

Then, again, taking the first or present rate of excavation, 
we are not allowing for the greater difficulties of the work as 
Up to the present time all earth moved 
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has been close to the surface, and most of it has been moved 
by level roads. Later it will be necessary to raise the earth 
29} feet, and the tips will be further away, so that as time goes 
on w e ought to reckon ona smaller and not a larger rate of 
excavation. It appears clearly impossible to complete the 
canal under six years from January 1, 1887 ; and, judging from 
all I have seen and heard, I am inclined to think that it will 
take nearer twelve than six years. 

With regard to the cost some figures will be interesting. 
First as to wages. These vary for labourers from 13 dols. to 
2 dols,, say 6s. to 8s.; and for artisans, from 3 dols. to 4 dols., 
or 125. to 16s., so that work of any kind is most expensive. The 
cost of blasting and moving a cubic métre of rock may fairly be 
taken at 16s., and a cubic métre of earth at 8s. Now, take the 
remaining 120,000,000 cubic métres to be excavated at one- 
third rock and two-thirds earth, the total cost of moving this 
will come to 1,280,000,000 francs. To this must be added the 
office and general expenses of Paris and Panama, the cost of 
repairs, and the interest on capital during construction, and 
these cannot be taken at less than 1,000,000,000 francs for ten 
years, so that the money still required, roughly calculated, will 
amount to about 2,200,000,000 francs. This estimate, founded 
on data independently collected, is corroborated by others, and 
some even put the amount above this. 

The money already spent can only be surmised, but it must 

be very considerable. It is generally believed that more than 
the original capital has been already spent. Assuming that 
1,000,000,000 francs have been absorbed by the existing works, 
interest on capital, &c., the amount of capital eventually 


uncertainty and hesitation about the plans to be adopted, and 
an eager but tardy straining after economy. 

It is quite evident that more capital than had ever been 
contemplated will be required, and if this is not subscribed by 
the shareholders, it is very possible that this great work, 
organised by the master mind of Suez, will be completed by 
other hands. 


RISKS OF DEFECTIVE ALTERATIONS. 


AN inquest was held on Thursday in last week upon the bodies 
of three people who were killed by the fall of shop buildings in 
Hulme, Manchester, on June II. 

John Reavy, the occupier of the shops 70 to 78 River Street, 
said that he had been occupying No. 78 about six years, and 
No. 76 for seventeen years. About three years after he com- 
menced business he took No. 74, and by taking out the partition 
wall he made the two front shops into one. He employed a 
joiner to do this work, but he could not remember the man’s 
name, or whether he prepared plans. He did not think the 
city surveyor came to the place after it was altered, nor was he 
aware that anyone from the Corporation inspected the premises 
after the alterations. About ten years ago he took No. 72, and 
he then took the centre wall out, making the shops Nos. 74 and 
76 and the two back places into one large shop. A builder 
named Hunt, of Leaf Street, effected these alterations, but no 
plans were submitted to witness. He never sent notice to the 
Corporation about the alterations ; he left that with the builder 


He could not remember that any official from the Corporation 
inspected the building after these alterations were made. 
Two iron columns were put up, one in the centre, 
and the other at the back of the shop, and three beams 
were also put in, all resting on the centre column. In 1879 
he took No. 78, and some further alterations were made. 
The shop No. 72 was then added to the other shops. The 
work was again done by Hunt, and neither on this nor on any 
other occasion did anybody from the Corporation inspect the 
buildings. He never saw any plans. Four years ago he added 
No. 78, in which he had up to that time been living, to the 
other shops. For that work he had employed a builder named 
Davis. Davis did not show him any plans. The partition wall 
was taken down ; two iron columns were used to replace the 
wall, and beams were also used to support the upper rooms. 
No alterations were ever made by him in the cellars, with the 


required will be over 3,000,000,000 francs, say 120,000,000/. 
sterling. 

Of course it is quite possible that in less time and at less 
cost a ditch from end to end with water flowing from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic may be made, but not the canal as designed, 
29} feet deep. The impression made on the mind by a visit to 
the canal is a sad one. It seems as if the success of Suez was 
to be tarnished by the failure of Panama, and the brilliant 
reputation earned in the East lost in the West. 

The Suez Canal has been followed too closely for a work 
constructed under very different circumstances. The engineers 
at the head of Panama have been those of the Suez Canal. 
The section is much the same, and a great deal of the early 
machinery was similar to that used at Suez, though quite useless 
at Panama. The difficulties were underrated by the early sur- 
veyors, and the rate of wages miscalculated. Now there is 
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exception of a door made in the wall between the front cellars 
and Nos. 76 and 78, That door was put in by Davis, and it 
was near the back wall. When the alterations were made four 
years ago he gave Davis instructions to “ make a firm job of 
it,” and left the management of it to him. Since then Davis 


had often told him that he had made a firm job of it. The 
contract for the work was 53/4. About three Pie ae ago a 
e con- 


telegraph pole was placed on the top of the building. 
sented to its being placed there on condition that the telegraph 
officials inspected the building and saw that it would stand 
the strain. He was to receive a shilling a year, and the tele- 
graph authorities were to keep the roof in repair. He never 
received any report from them, and he never knew that any 
beams were placed in the roof. It never occurred to witness 
that these alterations were not properly carried out. He did a 
large business at the shop, and it was often crowded with 
customers. It was crowded about an hour and a half before 
the accident. 

Edward Davis, joiner and builder, said he had been in busi- 
ness on his own account about six years, and first undertook to 
do some alterations for Mr. Reavy about four years since, when 
he altered No. 78. Mr. Mooney gave him instructions, and 
told him what size of beam he was to use. Mr. Mooney also 
showed him how the columns and beams were to be put in. 
He carried out the instructions exactly as ordered, and Mr. 
Mooney afterwards expressed himself satisfied with the work. 
He made what he thought was a good job of it, and was him- 
self satisfied with the work when it was finished. The columns 
he put in were, in his opinion, strong enough, otherwise he 
would not have put them in. He admitted, however, in answer 
to the Deputy Coroner, that he had no knowledge of the crush- 
ing weight of bricks, nor had he any idea what weight the 
bricks would have to carry in this particular case. He had had 
experience in altering premises, and had also been engaged on 
new property. He knew that the weight in the building was 
very heavy, but thought the beams that were put in ought to 
have carried a greater weight than was in the building. 

Patrick Mooney, plumber, said he had had eighteen years’ 
experience in building construction. He undertook to super- 
intend the alterations at Mr. Reavy’s shop. Mr. Reavy told 
him what was wanted, and witness got Mr. J. Newland, an 
architect, to visit the place and make plans. The first time 
plans were submitted to the city surveyor by witness. The city 
surveyor passed the plans, but witness did not know whether 
he visited the premises. No architect was consulted four years 
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ago, but the alterations were carried out in the same manner as 
_ the previous alterations. He never made calculations as to the 
weight the pillars would have to carry, but he knew that they 
had to support a three-storeyed building, while the pillars in 
the other portion only supported a two-storeyed building. He 
had no knowledge of the crushing weight of bricks. His know- 
ledge was gained from experience, and he thought the bricks 
under the principal column would support five times the weight 
they had te support. The entire weight the column would have 
to support would not, he believed, be more than 25 tons, 
He understood how to make the calculation when the altera- 
tion was made, but he did not make any calculation, He 
could not explain how it was that he did not take plans to the 
city surveyor four years ago. He did not think it necessary to 
submit plans because the alterations were simply a continuation 
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of the alterations made in the previous year. He was not 
aware that plans had to be submitted to the Corporation when 
the operations were to take place inside a building only. He 
did not think the brick foundation would deteriorate with age, 
but he thought that as it stood it was as strong as new work. 
In reply to the Deputy Coroner, witness said that he was not 
aware that the crushing weight of brick was 40 tons per square 
foot, nor that in practice it was only considered safe to load 
bricks with more than one-tenth that weight. The flag on 
which the column was placed was 18 inches by 16 inches, and 
that would be able to bear, on the above calculation, a load of 
nine tons. He could positively say that there was not more 
than ten tons weight resting on the column. He never made 
any proper calculation of the weight, but he calculated that the 
column would have to bear the weight of a three-storeyed 
building. He had never erected buildings himself, but he had 
taken part in other alterations. 

Mr. F. H. Oldham, architect, said he had had considerable 
experience in examining fallen buildings and making reports. 
He had examined the fallen shops in River Street, and 
had prepared a report. He read the report, in which, after 
describing the construction of the buildings, he went on to say :— 
“T have made a careful examination of all the materials so far 
as possible which have been used in the course of the altera- 
tions, and found none but what was sound and of good quality ; 
but the main constructional portions were with one or two ex- 
ceptions of too light character. I do not attribute the disaster 
in this instance to the use of this light material, though it 
should not have been permitted. Fortunately it was sound, 
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floors, flaws in material, or loss of elasticity and strength by 
age. In my opinion, the weak point in the building was 
at the base of the cast-iron column coloured red upon the plan 
which I have prepared, and all my investigations point con- 
clusively in my mind to the fact that the first giving way was at 
that point. This column, like all the others with one exception, 
has a 12-inch cap and base plate, and this base plate rested 
upon the 9-inch cellar wall at the point shown upon the plan. 
At this point the 9-inch wall had been previously weakened by 
a door being broken through during Mr. Reavy’s tenantry of 
No. 78. This column had a tremendous weight centralised 
upon it, carrying, in addition to its share of walls, floors, roof, 
and stock, two large chimney stacks, weighing in all over 25 
tons. The wall was quite unfit to sustain such a weight with 
safety, and had it not been for the building being tied together 
with iron rods, I believe little or no warning would have been 
given. As it was, the strong wood beams carrying the chimney 
stacks, together with the upper brick walls themselves, were 
kept for a few instants grinding upon each other without the 
central support until the front and back gave way, and all fell 
together. The noise which those in the shop heard above them 
was the grinding and cracking of the walls I refer to, and 
caused them to suspect that the origin of the downfall was in 
the upper part of the building. The fractured beam extending 
from the cap of column No. 1 to column No. 5 was broken in 
falling after one end had become disengaged from column No. 
5. This beam has had to sustain a distributed constant weight 
of over nine tons, although its actual breaking weight would 
‘be only about 15 tons 5 cwt., or only one-third of the strength 
it should have been. This applies generally to the beams 
carrying the superstructure. With regard to the remaining 
columns they should not be permitted to remain on such 
slender foundations, or to be rebuilt in any such manner, but I 
fear that results such as this will in all probability occur from 
time to time until some means be adopted by the proper 
authorities to compel the appointment of some competent and 
responsible person to superintend the proper carrying out of 
works of which plans have been previously submitted to and 
approved by them.” 

Witness said the crushing weight of brick was from 4o to 
45 tons per square foot. The dislocating weight of bricks and 
mortar was about 20 tons, and bricks and cement about 
30 tons. Instead of a foundation 18 inches square for the 
support of the column, there ought to have been a pier 2 feet 


to submit plans for internal alterations to the city surveyor. 
The cause of the giving way was the crushing weight on the 
bricks. He did not think the telegraph pole had had anything 
to do with the accident. There was nothing in the state of the 
building to show the inhabitants that it was in a dangerous 
condition. It was possible that if a skilled person had examined 
the building before it fell, he would not have seen anything 
wrong with it. Even the city surveyor, if he had been sent to 
inspect the building, would probably have been unable to dis- 
cover that the structure was dangerous after it had been com- 
pleted, because the weak part of the column was covered up. 

Mr. J. Holden, architect, said he had had considerable 
experience in examining fallen buildings, At the request of the 
Postmaster-General, he had examined Mr. Reavy’s premises 
with a view to find out the cause of the fall, and as to whether 
it was in any degree attributable to the pole on the roof of the 
building. He had heard Mr. Oldham’s report and evidence, 
and agreed with him in almost every respect. His report was 
almost identical in its terms. 

The Foreman announced that the jury had come to the 
conclusion that John Reavy and Patrick Mooney were equally 
culpable for the death of the three persons, the one for employ- 
ing an incompetent person to make important structural altera- 
tions, and the other for undertaking duties he was quite incom- 
petent to perform. They also submitted that the matter 
required further investigation before the justices, 

The Coroner: That is a verdict of manslaughter against 
Reavy and Mooney. : 

The Foreman: Well, we had not quite decided that. 
thought that was a point for you to settle. 

The Coroner replied that it did amount to a verdict of man- 
slaughter against Mr. Reavy and Mr. Mooney. 

The Foreman then said that the jury also desired to add to 
their verdict a recommendation to the effect that the city 
surveyor should in future have all plans, both for external and 
internal alterations, submitted to him, and that all plans should 
be signed, as was now the case with respect to new properties. 
They also recommended that some competent official should be 
appointed to see that the work was properly carried out. 

The Coroner remarked that the recommendation was a very 
proper one, and he would see that it was forwarded to the 
Home Secretary, as he was the proper person to consider in a 
matter of this kind. He then formally committed Mr. Reavy 
and Mr. Mooney for trial at the assizes, but allowed bail in 
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THE WEEK. 


Tur new rooms which have been opened this week will 
go far towards removing the defects of the original plan of 
the National Gallery. For the first time a staircase is pro- 
vided that will be adequate to the importance of the build- 
ing. Instead of the familiar narrow stairs, that were 
unworthy of a third-rate hotel, the visitor will now see in 
front of him as he enters a fine hall approached by arches, 
with piers of cipollino marble, broad flights of steps, with 
vestibules on the landings, and lighted by a central dome, 
an abundance of coloured marbles, and the perspective is 
closed by the Madonna degli Ansidei, a picture for which 
the country has to pay about 3,o00/ a year. The trans- 
formation has been carried out under the Office of Works. 
It would give us more satisfaction if the works had been 
entrusted to a non-official architect ; but when it is remem- 
bered that for half a century the National Gallery has been 
the best-abused of London buildings, we need not wonder 
at the official mind having the ambition to demonstrate 
there what can be done by superior inspiration, Mr. 
Tavior, whose name has been prominent of late, has not 
adhered to what is supposed to be the regulation style of 
public offices. He has abandoned all the Government 
traditions about the advantages of white walls, and has used 
coloured marbles to an extent that may be called lavish. A 
non-official architect would be snubbed if he ventured to 
specify rouge antique, giallo antico, pavonazetto, Derby- 
shire alabaster, &c., and Mr. TayLor isto be congratulated 

_on his good taste in employing marbles on a scale that does 
justice to their beauty, and in positions which admit of a 
fine contrast of colour. The colour of the other materials 
employed, from the lining of the walls to the painting of 
the dome, is also excellent, and so attractive is the work 
it is difficult to believe that it forms a part of a building that 
was always depressing to visitors. 


THE additions allow of an advantageous rearrangement 
of the pictures. Students will henceforth be better able to 
judge of the qualities which constitute a school, especially 
among Italian painters. There is also less crowding, and 
the masterpieces can all be examined with the care which 
they deserve. The value of the costly RapHAEL can now 
be better appreciated than when it was hung on a screen. 
In the same room we have also with it the noble pair 
Rhetoric and Music, by Da Fort, and the History of 
Joseph by Usertini. In the adjoining smaller room is the 
pathetic . Enfombment, by FRANcIA, its charm being 
enhanced by its altered position. The large gallery is now 
appropriately assigned to the Venetians. RryNoups has a 
room to himself, and throughout as much unity as possible 
is attained. With all the changes, we have still to see 
TURNER’s pictures placed near CLAUDE’s, where they must 
remain until somebody takes the trouble to have an Act 
passed to insure the Trustees against the consequences of 
departing from the painter’s will. The gallery is now in a 
state of which the country may well be proud, and we hope 
the public will recognise the advantages which are placed 
before them. 


THE system under which house property is assessed for 
taxation is full of anomalies, and the application of Mr. 
ConyBEarE in the House of Commons on Friday, when he 
asked for a return in which the capital and rateable value of 
county mansions might be contrasted, was only an expression 
of discontent of a kind that was not novel. The case he 
relied on was a house in Cornwall, which is assessed at 
300/, a year, although it must be worth 150,000/, With 
‘most things the value is what they will bring, but with a 
house it is how much rent will be given for it. The late 
Duke of Drvonsuire, who had simple tastes, is reported 
to have said that he could not live more than a month in a 
year at Chatsworth, owing to the expense of keeping up the 
place. According to Mr. Conyseare’s plan, the rateable 
value of Chatsworth ought to be about 3 per cent. on the 
Cost of erecting a similar building. But how many people 
in England could be found ready to undertake a tenancy 
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on those terms? A great house has always something indi- — 
vidual about it, and is not as readily adapted to a stranger’s 
needs as a part of a terrace. If a shop in the main street 
of a town is-assessed according to the rent which can be 
obtained for it, surely the neighbouring manor-house should 
be treated in the same way. Mr. Isaacs was able to 
demonstrate the falsity of Mr. CoNYBEARE’s reasoning, but 
as it is supposed to depend upon the same principle as the 
sliding scale for income tax, the House may be sure of 
hearing some other advocate of the justice of assessing all 
buildings alike at the rate of 3 per cent. on capital value. 
Mr. ConyBEARE would not, we suppose, go so far as to 
recommend that outlay on paintings and sculpture, which 
are to form a part of the contents of a house, should be 
taxed ; but when the money is expended in carving or wall 
painting, why should it be treated as if it were an invest- 
ment in Consols? Mux1, who thinks it scandalous that 
Belvoir or Chatsworth should be rated at 200/. a year, 
maintains that a house tax should be accepted as a tax on 
expenditure, and that the test of value should be the cost 
of rebuilding. But in arguments of the kind country 
houses are confounded with houses of business, for it 
seems inequitable to tax incoming and outgoing at the 
same time. 


On Monday next the galleries of the Palais de l’In- 
dustrie in Paris, where the Salon exhibition has been held, 
will be cleared of the pictures and statues, and handed over 
to the Union des Arts Décoratifs for the organisation of the 
approaching exhibition of decorative art. A return has 
appeared of the works exhibited in the Salon since 1872. 
They amount to 74,408. Architecture is represented by 
1,882 works, being a less number than in any of the other 
sections. There were 53,147 paintings. The _ largest 
number of architectural drawings was in 1885, being 188, 
or only one more than this year. The most productive 
year for paintings was 1880, when 5,042 were sent. This 
year the number was 3,563. In 1872 there were 1,530 
pictures, and in 1873 only 1,491. 


THE correspondence in the Z?mes respecting the origin 
of the arrangement for sending works of art from the metro- 
polis to provincial towns, will lead people to believe that the 
credit must belong either to Sir Henry CoLe or to Sir 
J. C. Roptnson. It is always difficult to determine who 
was the first inventor or discoverer, and in this case a much 
earlier origin can be discovered. In October 1836 a report 
appeared from the Select Committee on Arts and their 
connection with Manufactures. The claims of provincial 
towns on the national collections were recognised in it. 
In one part we find the following :—“ If the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee were adopted—that the opening of 
public galleries for the people should, as much as possible, 
be encouraged—casts of the best specimens of sculpture 
might be advantageously transmitted from the metropolis 
to the different towns. Casts are cheaply supplied in Paris, 
under the superintendence of an artist; and a tariff, indi- 
cating their several prices, is issued for the benefit of the 
public. This example is worthy of imitation. But, besides 
casts and paintings, copies of the arabesques of RAPHAEL, 
the designs at Pompeii, specimens from the era of the 
revival of arts, everything, in short, which exhibits in com- 
bination the efforts of the artist and the workman, should be 
sought for in the formation of such institutions. They 
should also contain the most approved modern specimens, 
foreign as well as domestic, which our extensive commerce 
would readily convey to us from the most distant quarters 
of the globe.” At that time there was no collection of 
examples of industrial art to be drawn upon, and all that 
could be suggested was the despatch of. casts of the figures 
in the British Museum. But it is evident that the Com- 
mittee wished to place the provinces as far as possible on 
the same footing as the metropolis. It was merely carrying 
out the idea of the Committee when Sir HENRY COLE or 
Sir J. C. Rosrnson, or both, proposed to lend objects from 
which casts could not be taken. In all affairs the first 
step is the most difficult, and the project for the circulation 
of art objects was not confined to one man’s brain after the 
Parliamentary report had urged the necessity of bringing 
before the provincial workman everything which exhibited 
the efforts of the artist and the workman in combination. 
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STUDIES OF SOME LONDON CHURCHES. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


GOOD many years have gone by since the writer 
A began his Studies of London Churches in Z%e 
Architect. After an interval he resumes them with the 
church of St. Matthew, St. Petersburgh Place, Bayswater. 

St. Matthew, Bayswater.—How well he remembers the 
church which preceded it, and can carry back his recollec- 
tion some thirty years when, as a little boy, he used occa- 
sionally to attend the services at that, then, most unecclesi- 
astical looking building. Subsequently, about twenty-five years 
since, an attempt to give the structure a more church-like 
arrangement was made, and an Italian campanile erected. 
However, as London grew and expanded, the parishioners 
naturally became dissatisfied with their place of worship, 
and principally by the munificence of Mr. ALLcrort, the 
present handsome church was reared a few years ago, from 
the designs of Mr. Joun Jounson, who had gained the 
work (and worthily too) in competition. 
England certainly wanted better representation, architec- 
turally speaking, in this neighbourhood, as the Greek and 
the Jewish community were each putting up magnificent 
structures within a stone’s throw of St. Matthew’s. The 
manner, in fact, in which this quiet commonplace street 
has been transmogrified within a few years by the addition 
of important buildings is remarkable, and seems worth 
recording here. A rather important industry, too, has been 
established between St. Matthew’s and the Greek Church, in 
the shape of the Aylesbury Dairy Company’s principal 
depot. And just north of St. Matthew’s Church was the 
residence of FREDERICK WALKER, that gifted painter who 
died all too soon, according to our finite notions—gone, let 
us hope, to that ‘‘ Haven of Rest” on high, the representation 
of which upon earth he so beautifully depicted. Imme- 
diately behind his former home is that large and beautiful old 
garden belonging to the Hermitage in the Bayswater Road, 
now about to be put under the auctioneer’s hammer, and 
probably turned into building plots. The writer must crave 
forgiveness for these rambling personal reminiscences of a 
locality almost historical, owing to its rapid changes within 
a very few years. 

It must always be a subject of regret to the English 
mind, with its veneration of orientation, when what is 
ordinarily the east end of a church becomes the west facade. 
Perhaps almost worse is that fact of a church with its axis 
north or south, as is the case with a structure about half a 
mile off, viz., Christ Church, Lancaster Gate. In the 
churches of the Roman communion, particularly in Italy 
itself, orientation, both in Medizval times and at the 
present day, was, and is, as we know, a matter of com- 
parative indifference. But in this country, both in the 
Middle Ages and particularly now, we always try for it. 
At St. Matthew’s Church, owing to the exigencies of the 
site, which possesses a good road at the east end of the 
church and no access towards the west, there is an imposing 
east facade rather too pretentious for an ordinary parish or 
district church, and a little too much reminding one of the 
showy fronts of not a few Nonconformist chapels. The 
tower is certainly not large enough to carry off its consider- 
able height and so lofty a spire. In fact, the detail 
throughout this building is rather too delicate, and wants a 
bolder treatment. At the same time the church exhibits 
the advantages its clever and hard-working architect has 
had, in having so carefully studied examples of Medizeval 
ecclesiastical work by his sketching and minute admeasure- 
ment of them. Mr. Jounson has departed from the 
regulation plan of church, and evidently devised one with a 
view of its being as congregational as possible, so that every 
worshipper may see the preacher. Hence there is a very 
wide and lofty nave, having narrow aisles and smail 
transepts, with a semi-octagonal ended baptistery in 
the “western” bay of the “south” aisle (assuming 
for the nonce that the church is orientated). The 
latter is a pleasing feature, and has stone groining 
ribs with the filling-in of plaster. There is an elaborate 
oak cover to the font, carried out after the style of 
the thirteenth century, like the rest of the church, 
but it is scarcely a successful design. Thirteenth-century 
detail when applied to woodwork rarely is so, for the florid 
feeling of the fifteenth century, with its crocketted pinnacles, 
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little buttresses, minute cusping, &c., is better adapted to 
the material than is a more flat and plain treatment. There 
is a rather curious feature above the font-cover in the shape 
of a brass globe, from which the weight of the cover is sus- 
pended, with lights. In the wall arcading to the baptistery 
is some pleasing work, though nothing out of the common, 
with very fair carving, as is the case throughout the church, 
Each bay of the aisle has a waggon-headed plaster ceiling, 
with stone ribs or arches placed east to west. The nave 
piers are massive (as they should be, considering the con- 
siderable width and height of the nave), and have shafts 
attached to them which carry the trusses of the roof. These 
shafts are corbelled out a little way below the capitals of the 
nave arcade in a rather crude though strictly Medizeva} 
manner. It would certainly have been an improvement if 
a little more work had been put into the corbels—a feature 
often treated in so charming a manner in old work. The 
clerestory, as might well be expected, is much more im- 
portant than the arcade under it opening into the aisles, 
This almost inevitably happens where there is a wide nave 
and narrow aisles, unless the outer walls of the latter 
are built more than usually high. The writer in his own 
practice has adopted the latter arrangement in a large 
London church, and it seems to answer. The trusses to St. 
Matthew’s Church are placed at very frequent intervals, and 
considering the wide span the roof seems a light looking one. 
In construction it has collar-beams and king-posts and large 
arched braces under them. The space between is panelled 
instead of being open-timbered, which is a good plan, the 
panels being acoustically of great help, while the trusses 
tend to prevent echo. It is decorated in colour in quiet 
and harmonious fashion. The clerestory is filled with 
cathedral rolled glass, each window of the same pattern but 
with diverse devices in the emblems. ‘There are also some 
plain figured diapers in the glass. 

At the (so-called) west end is a handsome stone-faced 
gallery, supported on shafts bearing arches. It is a serious 
blemish in this church that there is no transverse passage- 
way at the entrance end, no unoccupied space there. It 
is also very inconvenient to any stranger who happens to 
enter the building by the central doorway, and then desires 
to get into the aisles. If he tries to beat a retreat, and to 
approach the aisles by the outer doorways, he is confronted 
by a stream of people coming in the opposite way at the 
main door, which almost bars his return steps. This defect 
in the arrangements must not be ascribed to the architect, 
since it was forced upon him against his will owing to the 
stern exigencies of seat accommodation, to which, unhappily, 
the interior of many a noble church has been sacrificed. 

The mode of lighting the church (by gas) is excellent. 
There are pendant coronas in two rows, which in size are 
proportionate to the nave, but, though effective in appear- 
ance, seem placed at too great a height for illuminating 
purposes. ‘Ihe chancel possesses only one central pendant 
light of richer design. This mode of lighting is very much 
superior if compared with that by standards. No doubt 
there is additional expense in fixing the gas pipes, and in 
case of repair it is inconvenient to get at them. A little 
amount of light is also lost by too great diffusion. But in 
every other respect the slight extra cost is amply repaid by 
the greatly superior decorative effect. For sanitary reasons 
it is also better, as the vitiation of the air caused by gas 
takes place at a level above the worshippers, and there is less. 
heat. The manner of lighting a church needs a good deal 
more of study, speaking from an artistic point of view, than 
is always accorded to it. Too often it is entirely left to the 
gasfitter, who may not care in the least about the archi- 
tecture, and may think that everything must give way to his 
requirements. Whereas if the architect and gasman put 
their heads together in amicable conference, the illumina- 
tion could be managed so as to serve the church efficiently, 
while at the same time so as not to clash with or injure the 
architectural lines. It is to be regretted in this church that 
the seats and bench ends aré so high, though fortunately 
they have no doors. The chancel also sadly needs addi- 
tional length. To be in good proportion it ought to be 
twice as long, at least. It is no use having an effective 
“east ” end when the sides of the chancel constitute a mere 
nothing. The side walls ought in truth to lead up to the 
east wall, and should have some little importance of their 
own, Standing at the east end this chancel looks little 
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more than a mere recess. ‘This is a very common fault in 
modern chancels, the reason for which does not need much 
seeking, as it generally arises from the site not being 
sufficiently long (as was no doubt the case at St. Matthew’s), 
or just as often from want of funds. The objection often 
raised against a long chancel is that it is impossible to hear 
the function of the Holy Eucharist, or the Gospel and 
Epistle. But if the chancel is designed of fair breadth, and 
the chancel arch made nearly the whole width of the 
chancel, and as lofty as may be, this objection vanishes. 
On both the north and south sides are galleries, in one of 
which the organ is placed and in the other seats for school 
children. This mounting up on high of children in con- 
nection with the chancel has not a pleasing effect, and for 
several reasons is undesirable. The same remark which 
was made about the “west end” of the church applies to 
its “east” termination—it is too pretentious for a district 
church of by no means extraordinary size. The “east” 
wall of the chancel has a triplet, over which is a large and 
elaborate rose window. ‘The painted glass to the triplet is 
good in colour but wants more white glass. The lower 
part also, unfortunately, has a dull appearance owing to the 
close proximity of neighbouring buildings. The reredos 
has some delicate work in it and is very elegant, with its 
three gables. In the centre is the Last Supper, not repre- 
sented, however, in the usual way, z¢., with the table in 
longitudinal elevation, and the majority of the figures, 
including the central One, on the further side of the table. 
For here it is sculptured, so to speak, in more of a perspec- 
tive manner. The end of the table is to the front, OUR 
LorD sitting at the further end with the apostles on each 
side. This was apparently on account of there being more 
height than width for the composition, but it is not so 
pleasing as the ordinary arrangement. There is a singular 
incongruity in employing the sculptor’s art only adove the 
altar, and putting nothing artistically better at the sides 
than the imprinting of the time-honoured Lord’s Prayer, 
Apostles’ Creed, and Ten Commandments. Itis an extra- 
ordinary thing that the clergy, who naturally have an 
important share in suggesting the subjects in a reredos, 
often do not realise what an anti-climax is reached when 
such a piecemeal composition as has been above described 
is introduced. Very frequently the architect’s recommenda- 
_ tions are unheeded, pressure is put upon him to do things 
he cannot approve, and the result, therefore, cannot possibly 
be successful. Though the writer has dwelt at some length 
upon certain details of this fine church, he has by no means 
fully described it, but only enlarged upon the points which 
more particularly impressed him, 
(Zo be continued.) 


TRANSFERENCE OF LAND IN PRUSSIA. 


HERE is no doubt about the impediments to the transfer 
of land in this country having an ill-effect upon building. 
It is difficult to ascertain whether a title to property is sub- 
stantial, and therefore the expenses of the inquiry have to be 
very high. Various attempts have been made to get over the 
impediments by means of a system of registration, and one of 
the very few useful labours of the present session of Parliament 
was the consideration in the Upper House of a Bill for that 
purpose. At such a time it may be well to know how the 
Prussians have contrived to establish an efficient means for the 
conveyance of land at a cheap rate, and without much loss of 
time. The information is supplied by a report of the secretary 
of the Embassy at Berlin, who has recently had an opportunity 
for testing the system, as an English Embassy House had to be 
purchased in that city. The judge had not only to examine an 
unusually intricate document of sale, but also to be satisfied 
that the purchaser had corporate rights and the power to acquire 
and own real property in Prussia. All this entailed a good deal 
of legal and notarial assistance, and lengthy previous corre- 
spondence and negotiation ; but the actual surrender, convey- 
ance, and registration in court was completed within an hour, 
and the necessary certificates lodged in the Embassy on the 
following day. If a similar transaction had to be undergone in 
London by the Germans, they would learn the meaning of 
what Shakespeare meant by placing the law’s delays among 
the evils of life. 

The essence of the whole system in Prussia is that—(1) A 
full title of ownership in land can only be acquired by registra- 
tion ; and (2) real charges, mortgages, and debts secured on 
real property must be registered in the “ Grundbuch” before 
they can acquire full legal validity. 


In cases where land changes hands in consequence of 
voluntary disposal, legal title of ownership can only be acquired 
by registration, preceded by legal surrender on the part of the 
former registered owner. Legal surrender is made by a declara- 
tion in the presence of the registration judge (‘*Grunbuch 
Richter”) on the part of the registered owner that he consents 
to the entry in the register of the new acquirer’s name as owner 
in the place of his own, and a similar and simultaneous declara- 
tion by the acquirer that he requests such entry. A judgment 
by a Prussian court of law condemning a registered owner to 
surrender a piece of land is held equivalent to an oral surrender 
on the part of such owner. 

The title of the new owner once registered is legally com- 
plete, and is not invalidated by his having had knowledge of 
any previous legal transaction giving to a third party a claim to 
exercise a right of disposal in regard to the same property. 

When land passes by any other process than that of volun- 
tary sale, eg., by testamentary dispositions, inheritance, 
sequestration, confiscation, extinction of feudal rights, &c., 
title of ownership is acquired under the old rules of law, but 
the right of alienating or burdening such property can only be 
exercised by the new owner after his title has been registered 
in the ‘*Grundbuch.” The sole exception to this rule is made 
in the case of coheirs, who are allowed to surrender an 
inherited property even when not entered as owners in the 
register. 

Possession by prescription (‘ Ersitzung”) confers no legal 
title of ownership against that of a registered owner—the 
latter being entitled to assert at law all the rights of ownership, 
and bound to meet all suits directed against him as owner. If 
in an action at law a defendant in possession has acquired 
possession from the plaintiff or his predecessor in title in con- 
sequence of any legal transaction having as its object the 
acquisition of title, any claims or rights deriving from said 
transaction must be asserted by a suit at law, or in a counter- 
action, but cannot be pleaded as a bar to registration of title. 

A note securing rights of disposal or registration can only be 
inserted in the register by the intervention of a judge in a court 
cf law, or with the consent of the registered owner. Such entry 
in the register cannot be cancelled, except at the judge’s request, 
or at the suit of the party in whose favour the reserve was 
entered. 

The registration of a conveyance of title and its conse- 
quences may be disputed by an action at common law, but in 
the meantime all rights acquired by third parties in return for 
value given, and in domd ide reliance on the correctness of. the 
registration, remain in force. The disputing plaintiff may, how- 
ever, secure himself against any prejudice in consequence of 
this provision by moving the judge to have a note or ‘pro- 
viso” inserted in his interest in the register. An action in dis- 
pute of a registered title may also be based on the legal 
transaction which occasioned the surrender, but the act of 
surrender in itself covers all flaws in form of such transaction. 
Limitations of title acquire validity against third parties only 
when the latter have had knowledge of such limitations, or 
when the limitations have been entered in the register. 

Real charges on land based on titles of private law do not 
acquire legal validity against third parties, except by registra- 
tion. Exceptions to this rule are only made in the case of 
rights of pre-emption, ground rights (‘‘servitutes continue ”), 
leases, mining rights, and redemption rents. Claims and debts 
secured on land acquire legal validity only when registered. 
Registration of a charge or debt takes place at the suit of the 
registered owner, or of a competent authority, or by judicial 
order, and the creditor’s name and description, the exact por- 
tion of the land pledged as security, and the amount of the 
debt must be clearly specified in the entry. If the entry 
further specifies the origin of the debt, it is called and treated 
as a mortgage (hypothec), if not, it constitutes a ground debt. 
The latter, permanently affixed on the land in question, is 
treated separately from the owner’s personal liabilities, and 
takes priority over claims based on the hypothec of Roman 
law, which have only an accessory legal character. Like the title 
of ownership, the debt requires no further documentary proof 
than its entry in the register. 

The most important consequence of this distinction between 
hypothec and ground debt is that an owner can have charges 
on his own property, and can continue to negotiate them, giving. 
such charges priority over all claims registered subsequently. 
The owner is at liberty to select at will either form of charge, 
and a hypothec can, with the consent of the parties concerned, 
including the next creditor, at any time be converted into a 
ground debt. The portion of land registered as security for a 
debt or charge is liable, with all its parts, appurtenances, fruits, 
and insurances, for the capital, interest, and costs of the 
debt. ‘This liability is enforced by means of a suit at law, and, 
on judgment given, by summary proceedings (sequestration or 
compulsory sale by auction). Mortgages (hypothecs) and 
ground debts can only be extinguished by cancelling their 
entries in the register, This is done either at the suit of the 
registered owner or by order of the competent authority. - 
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Procedure in regard to registration is, as a general rule, set 
in motion only by the application. This application may be 
either oral or in writing, but in the latter case each application 
must be duly attested by a court of law or notary public, if the 
case is one of surrendering land or cancelling entries. A 
special tariff fixes the legal scale of costs and fees, which are 
levied by stamps. The charges levied on surrenders amount to 
I per cent. of the value of the property disposed of, and on 

' registration 1-12 per cent. of the value of the object registered. 
In the case of sales all these costs are paid by the purchaser. 
Entries are cancelled free of charge. 

The system works both easily and effectively, and owners 
of real property feel themselves fully compensated for the in- 
convenience of submitting the circumstances of their estates to 


official scrutiny, by the enormous advantages which they derive - 


from a simple and cheap form of conveyance and unimpeach- 
able legal titles to their estates. 

When two principals interested in a land purchase can 
appear in person before the “Grundbuch” judge, the convey- 
ance and registration of title can be completed within a 
surprisingly short time, and at no greater cost than the payment 
of the fees stated above. The judge would first examine the 
deed of sale, and receive the necessary oral declarations from 
the two principals, and the alterations and new entries moved 
for by the latter would be inserted on the spot in the register 
by the official secretary, who would supply the new owner with 
a certificate of his having done so, giving the number of the 
volume and sheet of the “ Grundbuch” relating to his purchase. 
A copy of this sheet would, if required, be also supplied to him 
for a trifling additional charge. If the deed of sale did not 
satisfy the judge that the purchase was dond fide or valid, he 
would refuse registration until so satisfied. If the parties to 
the sale applied by deputy or in writing to the Registration 
Court, the process would be a little slower and more costly, as 
the applications would have to be previously legalised, and the 
deputies furnished with attested powers of attorney. 


TESSERZ. 


Novelty in Architecture. 


E. M. BARRY, R.A. 
ERFECTION, rather than novelty, should be the aim of 
the architect, and the search for perfection must be based 
on a knowledge of the past. Take, for example, the Parthenon, 
perhaps the most famous building in the world for perfection in 
finish, and refinement of sculpture, curvatures and mouldings. 
A recent critic says, truly enough, that for three centuries there 
had been a gradual and moderate improvement in the archi- 
tecture of Greek temples. But the Greek temple is one of the 
typical architectural designs. When once the general principle 
of the plan was fixed, in accordance with religious prescription, 
there was little or no room for architectural novelty, save in the 
details of capitals, columns, mouldings, and sculpture. The 
Greeks, therefore, the most fastidious of critics, were content 
that there should be only a gradual and moderate improvement 
in architecture, spread over several centuries, although in other 
things we know they were eager for novelty, at least in their 
later days, when, as St. Paul tells us, they were ever inquiring 
for ‘some new thing.” We must remember that things may 
be new without being true, and original only in unprecedented 
ugliness. The Medizval architects seem to have had little 
dread of what we should call copying ; their piers, mouldings, 
and details generally, and even their plans, being often similar 
to each other during the several great periods of Medizval 
architecture. Does this deprive their works of interest? I 
think not ; there is always enough of local colour or peculiarity 
to prevent sameness, and to please the spectator. You need 
not, therefore, fear the reproach of “unsound principles,” if you 
base your practice on the achievements of the past, provided 
you bring intelligence to your developments of them. Whether 
you think that the art of Greece or the art of the Middle Ages 
is the purest and best, you will find that the road to success is 
through the study of beauty, simplicity, and a truthful freedom 
from affectation, and that those principles faithfully applied will 
ead to any novelty of treatment for which the circumstances of 
each case may naturally call. If you will bear this in mind, 
with a resolution ever to do your best, it will not, I think, be 
easy hereafter to argue that all modern work is worthless 

because constructed on unsound principles. 


Mezzotint Engraving, 
F. T. PALGRAVE, 

Much as we owe to an art which has placed so much of 
beauty and nobleness within the world’s reach, it must, how- 
ever, be owned that line engraving rarely has succeeded in a 
complete conquest over its besetting sin—the sacrifice of the 
sweet largeness and repose which mark all good painting, to 
the display of mechanical dexterity in the conduct of the lines. 


The single line engraver who appears to have given his style 
variety and vitality sufficient to render not only the design, but 
the very touch and manner of the original, is Schiavone of 
Venice. His two prints from Titian’s Assumption and En- 
tombment are almost alone in the art for painterlike qualities, 
and show the breadth, freedom, and tenderness to which true 
feeling may carry it. Those qualities, however, which line 
engraving so rarely shows, are in part supplied by mezzotint. 
In this art (invented about 1640, probably by the German 
Siegen, and carried out by Rupert, nephew of Charles I), 


| the plate, in place of showing a polished surface, is first evenly 


roughened. This roughness which, by retaining the ink, 
would produce, if untouched, a square of absolute blackness on 
the paper, the artist scrapes away and polishes, more or less 
in proportion to the depth of tint required. Where he most 
polishes the plate, the printer’s hand, removing the ink, leaves 
the whitest space—the darkest lines are often cut in witha 
graver. Could this be done always or often with success, 
mezzotint—uniting the breadth of painting with the sharpness 
of line engraving—would be the most perfect style. But 
except ina few instances—perhaps most notably by Turner in 
the prints from his own design—this frequently attempted 
coalition appears to have foiled skilful hands by its deep 
inherent difficulty. Mezzotint is one of those branches of art 
which for the last hundred years have flourished most in 
England. Lupton and C. Turner in pure mezzotint, C. 
Landseer and Cousens in a mixed style, are our most con- 
spicucus recent masters ; but even their excellent works do not 
appear to equal that great series, mainly from the paintings of 
Sir J. Reynolds, which was produced in the eighteenth century 
by S. Reynolds, M‘Ardell, J. R. Smith, Watson, and others. 
Few of these prints fail in the fine artistlike qualities of 
breadth and transparency: some (the Guardian Angels, 
Virgin and Child, Collina, are delightful examples) possess a 
charm and tenderness which will one day place them amongst 
the most treasured treasures of art. 


Caen Stone. 
T. L. DONALDSON. 


The general character given of the Caen stone is, that all 
the beds are of the same quality, and all equally adapted for 
building purposes; but evidently, from the information which I 
collected on the spot, and subsequently in London, there are 
modifications in each bed, as may be reasonably supposed, and 
as experience teaches us in the quarries of other oolitic stones 


in Bath and Portland. Various veins traverse the beds in all © 


directions, and have a white appearance ; this white substance 
is equally hard with the stone itself, and if a stone be laid with 
its bed parallel with the direction of these veins, it is of little 
consequence, but they, of course, indicate a certain unsoundness 
or division in that part ; and if the stone be laid with this vein 
in a vertical direction, the block will run the chance of being 
fractured by a weight, or, if near the surface, it probably may 
admit the wet. These veins are not like those in the Bath 
stones, which are hard, consisting of crystallised carbonate of 
lime, and running always in a vertical or inclined direction, and 
not liable to separation. In general it is considered that the 
blocks of Caen stone may be placed in construction in any 
direction, except when the white veins are perceptible. It is 
said that the most experienced eye can hardly detect the dif- 
ferent qualities of the stone in the block when once they have 
been removed from the quarry, as the action of the quarrymans’ 
tool on the surface hardly offers any indication, and there is no 
appreciable difference in the appearance of the granular 
formation. 
Reciprocity in Art, 


W. He PATER: 


Although each art has its own specific order of impressions, 
and an untranslateable charm, and a just apprehension of the 
ultimate differences of the arts is the beginning of zsthetic 
criticism, yet it is noticeable that, in its special mode of 
handling its given material, each art may be observed to pass 
into the condition of some other art, by what German critics 
term an Anders-streben, a partial alienation from its own 
limitations, by which the arts are able, not indeed to supply the 
place of each other, but reciprocally to lend each other new 
forces. Thus, some of the most delightful music seems to be 
always approaching to figure, to pictorial definition. Archi- 
tecture, again, though it has its own laws—laws esoteric 
enough, as the true architect knows only too well—yet some- 
times aims at fulfilling the conditions of a picture, as in the 


Arena chapel; or of sculpture, as in the flawless, ringing unity” 


of Giotto’s tower at Florence; and often finds a true poetry, as 
in those strangely twisted staircases of the chateaux of the 
country of the Loire, as if it were intended that among 
their odd turnings the actors in a wild life might pass 
each other unseen; there being a poetry also of memory 


and mere effect of time, by which it often profits much. ° 


Thus, again, sculpture aspires out of the hard limitation 
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of pure form towards colour, or its equivalent; poetry 
also in many ways finding guidance from the other arts, 
the analogy between a Greek tragedy and a work of Greek 
sculpture, between a sonnet and a relief, of French poetry 
generally with the art of engraving, being more than mere 
figures of speech ; and all the arts in common aspiring towards 
the principle of music, music being the typical, or ideally con- 
summate art, the object of the great Anders-streben of all art, of 
all that is artistic, or partakes of artistic qualities. All art con- 
stantly aspires towards the condition of music. For while in 
all other works of art it is possible to distinguish the matter 
from the form, and the understanding can always make this 
distinction, yet it is the constant effort of art to obliterate it. 
That the mere matter of a poem, for instance, its subject, its 
given incidents or situation ; that the mere matter of a picture, 
the actual circumstances of an event, the actual topography of 
a landscape, should be nothing without the form, the spirit of 
the handling ; that this form, this mode of handling, should 
become an end in itself, should penetrate every part of the 
matter ;—this is what all art constantly strives after, and 
achieves in different degrees. 


Engineering and Architecture. 


SIR J. RENNIE, 

The pursuits of the engineer are intimately connected with 
architecture, not merely as regards construction, but in taste 
also ; and, although it is not necessary that he should be so 
thoroughly conversant with all the details of ornament as to be 
able to practise as an architect, still he should be so far 
acquainted with them as to be able to carry out the leading 
principles with effect, whenever it becomes absolutely necessary 
in the course of his practice. The works of the engineer, 
associated as they are for the most part with the great opera- 
tions of nature, should be designed and constructed so as to 
harmonise with them. They must strike by their general mass 
and proportion rather than by trifling details or minutiz of 
ornament, which as a matter of taste would be misplaced and 
unnecessary, and wasteful as regards expenditure ; consistently, 
therefore, with their first grand object of fitness for their 
purpose, they should be simple, and in the few instances 
where ornament may be necessary, it should harmonise 
with the structure and be sparingly used. In architectural 
masonry the ancients have left us admirable models 
which cannot be too much studied, and may be generally fol- 
lowed with great effect and advantage ; but the adaptation of 
timber and iron to modern architecture requires a different 
treatment. The massive proportions and dimensions which 
suited well the character of stone are no longer necessary, and 
would be misplaced when applied to the more solid and tena- 
cious properties of iron. Here equal strength is obtained with 
much smaller dimensions, which, at first sight, from their light- 
ness and apparent weakness (until the eye becomes accustomed 
to them), produce a feeling of insecurity which can only be 
overcome by time; but this feeling soon vanishes, and the 
great convenience, economy, and security introduced by the 
employment of wrought and cast-iron, has caused it to be 
generally adopted whenever practicable. In order, however, to 
insure success, great care must be taken in the selection of 
proper materials for its different applications, and much depends 
upon the mode in which it is manufactured. The right under- 
standing of this and of the different processes of converting the 
ore into the several states of cast and malleable iron and steel, 
all of which possess very different properties, and require 
different proportions and dimensions in their application, 
demands no ordinary skill and experience. 


Ornament in Gothic Spandrels. 
W. P. GRIFFITH. 


Spandrels offered to the Medizval architect another field for 
the exercise of his skill in designing floral decorations. In the 
early periods they were mostly plain. On the tomb of Arch- 
bishop Theobald, in Canterbury Cathedral, the space between 
the arches has simply a trefoil or an upright stem. In the 
chapter-house of that cathedral the spandrels have sunk panels 
filled with diaper-work. In the spandrels of the arches in the 
triforium and in those of the lower arches in Westminster 
Abbey, there is diapering. Each spandrel of a Perpendicular 
doorway is mostly composed of the quatrefoiled circle, having 
a shield, rose, or foliage in its centre, and the remainder filled 
with foiled panels. The spandrels of the porch of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, exhibit the royal arms of England 
in elaborately foiled circles, and in the panels the Tudor rose. 
During the same period the spandrels of the nave arches were 
often highly ornamented, as in the church of St. Mary the 
Greater, Cambridge. In designing ornaments in spandrels, 
especially of the Perpendicular period, the usual course 
was to insert in the triangular space either vertical foiled 
panels, a circle quatrefoiled, or a square modified for a 
shield or a portcullis. It was an easy and _save-trouble 
system to fill up a spandrel with a foiled circle and then to 
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foil and foliate the spaces remaining; but to group foliage, 
flowers, and fruit, was neither an easy nor an economical 
process. When plants were selected, the geometrical rule for 
arranging them was the same, although the result was different. 
The stem, if its root was not hidden by the leaves, germinated 
from one of the angles, and was coiled in a circular form, send- 
ing out shoots to the intermediate angle, and to fill vacant 
spaces, and it then assumed a flowing line to the extreme acute 
angle. The end of a stem, as if broken off, should not be 
introduced. The Medizeval architects did sometimes represent 
foliage with such stems in crockets as well as in spandrels, but 
these examples should be avoided, as it is much better for the 
branch to grow out of the building than to appear to be stuck 
on. Foliage flowing from the mouths of animals, or from an 
unnatural extension of the tail, should not be imitated. Some- 
times the latter assumes beautiful curved forms and foliage ; it 
would, however, be as ornamental and less absurd if the animal 
was omitted. In Pugin’s “ Gothic Ornaments,” plate 37 shows 
two spandrels from Winchester Cathedral. In one example 
the stem grows out of the lower angle, and in the other (which 
consists of oak leaves and acorns) the end of the stem is hidden 
beneath one of the leaves. Although the stems are correct, an 
unnatural growth is given to one oak-leaf, which is distorted in 
length to fill the space. 


English and French Vaulting. 
AMBROSE POYNTER. 


In vaulting the English Gothic has a decided advantage: 
The French have little to compare with our highly decorated 
vaults of the fifteenth century, and still less anything resembling 
fan tracery. Their roofs, as long as the Gothic style remained 
pure, seldom advance beyond the simplest elements of ribbed 
vaulting. This arises from no ignorance of the effects of en- 
riched vaulting, since there are beautiful groins with pendants 
in some of the Norman porches. Mr. Rickman attributes this 
poverty in the vaulting to the vast elevation of the French 
churches, supposing that at so great a height an ornamental 
style of groining would be lost; but the fact is, that the span- 
drels were left plain for the purpose of painting on them, 
though it is seldom this design has been carried into effect. 
One of the very few examples of complication in the vaulting 
as long as the Gothic style remains unmixed, occurs in the 
chancel of the little church of Nonacourt, near Dreux. 


Granite. 


J. B. JUKEs. 

True granite in its most ordinary form is one of the most 
easily-described and certainly recognised of all rocks. Itisa 
granular, crystalline aggregate of the three minerals feldspar, 
mica, and quartz. Its name is sometimes said to be derived 
from its granular structure, but Jameson derives it from 
“ seranites,” a term used by Pliny to designate a particular kind, 
of stone. Ordinary granite varies according to the composi- 
tion of feldspar and mica composing it, according to the rela- 
tive proportions of those minerals to each other and to the 
quartz, and according to the size of the crystals and the state 
of aggregation of the several constituents. The feldspar of 
granite may be either orthoclase or potash feldspar, frequently 
flesh-coloured, but sometimes white; albite or soda feldspar, 
generally dead white ; an intermixture of these two minerals ; 
or, lastly, a feldspar containing both potash and soda, which may 
be called soda-orthoclase or potash-albite, as the case may be. 
Other varieties of feldspar, except perhaps in some instances 
oligoclase, are never found in granite as constituents of the 
mass. The mica of granite varies greatly in colour and lustre, 
being sometimes dark, coppery-brown, passing into black, 
sometimes green, sometimes golden-yellow, and sometimes a 
pure silvery-white. Whether its chemical constitution be 
equally various is perhaps hardly yet sufficiently ascertained. 
The quartz is commonly colourless or white, but sometimes 
dark-grey or brown. The proportions of the three constituents 
vary indefinitely, with this limitation, that the feldspar is always 
an essential ingredient, and never forms less than a third, rarely 
less than half of the mass, and’ generally a still larger propor- 
tion. Sometimes the mica, sometimes the quartz, becomes so 
minute as to be barely perceptible. The state of aggregation 
of the mass varies also greatly, some granites being very close 
and fine grained, others largely and coarsely crystalline. The 
colours of the rock are generally either red, grey, and white ; 
the first when the feldspar is fresh-coloured, the latter when it 
is pure white, the intermediate grey tints depending chiefly on 
the abundance and colour of the mica, but sometimes on that of 
the quartz, Large and distinct crystals of feldspar sometimes 
occur disseminated at intervals through the mass, giving the 
rock a porphyritic texture. It is then called porphyritic granite. 
Other minerals besides the three mentioned above sometimes 
occur in granite. Among these are hornblende, actinolite, 
tourmaline, schorlchlorite, and steatite. When hornblende is 
abundant in rock, and the mica becomes scarce or altogether 
disappears, it becomes a syenite. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ANYONE who will take up the edition of the “Tour of 
Dr. Syntax,” published in 1837, will see in the illustration 
by ALFRED CROWQUILL a realisation of the old notion of a 
critic. He was supposed to be an ogre who was more 
cruel than his predecessors in the prehistoric age, since his 
victims were sensitive and most deserving authors and 
artists. The species is supposed to be extinct. Too often 
the modern critic is nowadays the eulogist of his friends, 
whom he is proud to please by confiding his opinion to 
them before he offers it for the instruction of the public. 
The last number of Z’Art is, however, proof positive that 
one survivor of the old race still exists, and with all the old 
sharpness of fang. ‘The whole of the number is occupied 
with the fifth instalment of the elaborate criticism on the 
pictures in the Salon, which M. Paut Leror has under- 
taken. There is no mincing objections. M. Leroi is not 
to be restrained from attacking a work, no matter how high 
the reputation of an artist or how influential may be his 
friends. Idols are thrown down ruthlessly. M. Puvis DE 
CHAVANNEsS does not fare better than M. HENNER, and the 
State which purchases the works of the masters is charged 
with the promotion of error, M. GerRvEx and M. 
BROUILLET, who have gone to the hospitals for subjects, are 
advised to spend their holidays this year in Holland, in 
order to realise how similar subjects can be treated by the 
hands of masters. The criticism cannot be gainsaid, since 
M. LERo! is a connoisseur who knows all the great pictures 
of Europe, and whose tenacious memory Is stored with details 
of how corresponding difficulties were overcome. When 
disapproval is expressed, the artist who suffers must feel 
conscious of his shortcomings. M. LErol is, however, very 
lenient towards young artists, and he is the only French 
critic who renders justice to the American and foreign 
artists generally. His principal objections arise from the 
lawless spirit which is rampant, and which the Government 
seem forced to encourage. Thearticles are refreshing from 
their pungency, at a time when figures which have not “the 
gait of Christian, Pagan, nor man” can make writers become 
enthusiastic over their beauties. 


THE convention between the French and Greek Govern- 
ments relating to the explorations at Delphi gives France the 
exclusive right of working for ten years. Any objects which 
may be discovered will become the property of the Greeks, 
but the French are to have the exclusive right of taking 
casts and reproducing them in other forms during that time. 
The york is to be conducted so economically that the 
expenditure is not expected to exceed 12,000/. during the 
ten years. 


M. KaEmpPreEn, the Director of Fine Arts in France, has 
eddressed a circular to the prefects and others who have 
charge of national property, warning them against the 
attempts of collectors who may covet objects of artistic 
or archeological interest in public buildings. On March 31 
a law was promulgated for the conservation of historic 
monuments, and the various classes of works which were 
comprised under that title were described. A schedule of 
them is to be prepared, but that is a work which will need 
a long time for completion. Meanwhile the law against 
dispersion of works can be enforced ; and the object of M. 
KarEMPFEN’s circular is to obtain information of any applica- 
tions which may be made for the sale or exchange of works 
of art in any of the buildings which can be called public. 
Some flagrant cases of the kind were lately reported, and it 
is well that those who are responsible should be forearmed 
against the wiles of collectors. In France men of that class 
appear to seek treasures under conditions that are repre- 
hensible, and M. Gustave Droz was able to utilise one of 
their successes as an incident in his fine, tragic story, 
“ Autour dune source.” His worthy persuaded a guileless 
clergyman in a remote village, who believed all the world 
resembled his parishioners, to give him some fragments of 
carved wood. The amateur had them put together, and at 
once sold the figure to the Musée de Cluny. He not only 
received 5,000 francs, but the Paris newspapers expended 
much pathos over the self-sacrifice of a collector who could 
despoil his cabinets of a work by FRANCESCO DI VALDAM- 
BRINO for so insignificant a sum. The transaction helped 
to cause the ruin of the clergyman, for he had no right to 


dispose of the dérzs in his church ; but that was of no con. 
sequence to anybody but the sufferer. Enough has occurred 
to suggest that M. Droz was representing a true incident, and 
if a circular like M. KAEMPrEN’s had appeared at an earlier 
date village churches and guildhalls would be'the richer. 


THE announcement in so many English newspapers 
which appeared last week about the Academy of Fine Arts 
giving the great prize of 20,000 frs. to M. DETAILLE, the 
painter, caused a good deal of amusement to those who 
happened to read it in Paris. It is needless to say there 
was no more truth in the statement than in many others 
about French art, and the error throws a light on the know- 
ledge of French ways which is possessed by some corre- 
spondents. A fortnight ago we stated that M. Merci, the 
sculptor,.and M. JEAN PauL LAURENS were nominated for 
the prize, while M. DeTaILLe’s name was added by way of 
supplement. The young painter of military scenes would 
be the last to allow his name to be placed in competition 
with so respected a painter as M. Laurens, who is far more 
appreciated by his brother artists than by the general public. 
His nomination was a formality, and a sort of recognition 
of the importance of M. DETAILLE’s great book on the 
French army. M. DETraILLE presented a copy of the work 
to the Academy, whereupon a British correspondent of 
a logical turn drew the inference that the painter had re- 
ceived the prize, and several other correspondents took up 
the cry. M. DeEraILLe is sure of the prize hereafter, but 
this time it goes to M. Merci, the sculptor. If we might 
offer an opinion, it would be that M. Laurens was the 
better entitled to the honour ; but in the bestowal a compli- 
ment was paid to the Duc D’AuMALE, for has not the sculptor 
produced several monuments of the Orleans family ? 


THE Belgian architects can claim the credit of being 
attentive readers of the professional journals of foreign 
countries, and, as they find so much about competitions in 
England, France, and America, they can hardly help 
thinking they are ill-treated since the competition system 
does not flourish in their own country. When a public 
building is to be erected, the commission is generally given 
to some architect who has found favour in the eyes of the 
authorities. As might be expected, the selection is not 
always advantageous for the architecture of Belgium. The 
Société Centrale of Brussels has, at last, decided to try how 
far it can succeed in persuading the Parliament that archi- 
tectural competitions will be a benefit to the State as well 
as to architects. The following regulations are proposed 
for conducting the competitions :—There is to be no con- 
cealment on the ground of policy. The designs are to be 
publicly exhibited after as well as before the decision. The 
report of the jury is also to be made public, and is to 
clearly state the grounds for the decision. In preparing 
the conditions for the competition the aid of two architects 
and of a person having special knowledge of the require- 
ments which the proposed building has to subserve are to 
be called in for the purpose of advising the Commission. 
There are to be seven members on the jury, viz., four to be 
delegated by the administration by whom the competition 
was instituted, two, at least, being architects ; two architects 
to be nominated by the competitors, and one representative 
of the Société Centrale. It will be seen that five architects 
would be found on every competition for a public building, 
and as there would be only two laymen opposed to them, the 
decision ought to be satisfactory. We trust the experiment 
will be tried : it would be expensive, but if it put a stop to 
grumbling among the competitors, the money would be 
profitably disbursed. 


ANOTHER theatre has been destroyed by fire, namely, 
the Théatre Lafayette in Rouen. Although it was sur. 
rounded with houses, fortunately there was little damage to 
them. In this case the destruction might be anticipated, 
for the theatre was only a transformed circus. The mem- 
bers of the company who had been playing there lost all 
their dresses and properties. The alarm which has set so 
many builders at work in Paris has spread to Brussels, One 
theatre is to be suppressed, as the Commission are appre- 
hensive about its safety, and in the others the decorations, 
curtains, and whatever is inflammable will have to be sub- 
jected to a fireproofing process, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
HIS building, of which Messrs. Dunn & Hansom, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, are the architects, will be opened 
next week by H.R.H. the Prince of Watrs. A description 
_ will be published in Zhe Architect of the 15th inst. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NO. 97._TOMB OF PASSAGGERI, BOLOGNA. 


NO. 98._.TOMB OF THE FOSCHERARI, BOLOGNA. 


GRAY'S INN HALL. 


RAY’S INN may not have the antiquity of the 
Temple, but the association of Bacon with it is at 
least of sufficient interest to make up for a few centuries. 
He was treasurer of the Inn, and it was in the chambers he 
occupied where he was noticed by Essex, that he found 
refuge after his downfall. The Hall, which we illustrate 
this week from a drawing by Mr. E. P. WARREN, was 
erected in 1560. On Thursday last it was the scene of a 
revival of an ancient masque. The Zimes gives the 
following account of some of the revelries of the same kind 
which have been performed in the old hall :— 


The Inn has a past of which it is rightly proud. Its history dates 
from a period whereof it may be said that ‘‘the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary,” for there is no record of its foundation as 
an Inn of Court, although it undoubtedly existed in that character as 
far back as the early part of the fourteenth century. Bacon, when 
Solicitor-General, dedicated his ‘* Arguments of Law,” to his 
‘lovinge friends and fellowes, the Readers, Ancients, Utter Barres- 
ters, and Students of Graies Inn.” Among other eminent members 
were Thomas Cromwell, the great Minister of Henry VIII. ; Burleigh, 
the wise counsellor of Eli zabeth ; Holt, the Chief Justice ; Sir Samue! 
Romilly, the law reformer; Camden, the antiquary ; Rymer, whose 
‘‘ Foedera”’ has such a wide reputation; Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 
William Dugdale, and many more. Mr. W. R. Douthwaite, the 
librarian and historian of the Inn, states that Bacon not only took 
great interest in superintending the festivities in hall, but also assisted 
in the composition of the ‘‘ Triumphs” which were there presented. 
The philosopher, in his ‘‘ Essay on Masques and Triumphs,” writes : 
—‘‘ These things are but toys to come among such serious observa- 
~ tions ; but yet, since princes will have such things, it is better they 
should be graced with elegancy than daubed with cost.” Hall 
' describes in his ‘‘ Chronicle” an entertainment which took place at 
Gray’s Inn in 1525. The author of the ‘‘ disguising ” was John Roo, 
serjeant-at-law. It seems that ‘‘the play was so set forth with rich 
and costly apparel and with strange devices of masks and morrishes, 
that it was highly praised of all men, saving of the Cardinal, which 
imagined that the play had been devised of him. Ina great fury he 
sent for the said Master Roo, and took from him his coif, and sent him 
to the Fleet, and after he sent for the young gentlemen that played in 
the play, and them highly rebuked and threatened, and sent one of 
them called Thomas Mayle, of Kent, to the Fleet, but, by the means 
of friends, Master Roo and he were delivered at last.”” The ‘‘ Jocaste”’ 
of Euripides was translated into blank verse by George Gascoigne and 
Francis Kinwelmersh, students of the Inn, and acted in 1566, in 
which year was also performed ‘‘The Supposes,” translated by 
Gascoigne from Ariosto. On February 28, 1587-88, eight members 
of society were engaged in the production of ‘* The Misfortunes of 
Arthur ” for the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich. In 
1594 Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors” was played. Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, in his ‘‘ Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare,” speaks of 
Gray’s Inn Hall as one of the only two buildings now remaining 
in London in which any of the plays of the great dramatist 
were performed in his own time. The revels of the same 
year are described in the ‘‘Gesta Grayorum; or, the History 
of the High and Mighty Prince Henry, Prince of Purpoole, 
Archduke of Stapulia and Bernarda, Duke of High and Nether 
Holborn, Marquis of St. Giles and Tottenham, Count Palatine 
of Bloomsbury and Clerkenwell, Great Lord of the Cantons of 
Islington, Kentish Town, Paddington, and Knightsbridge, Knight of 
the most heroical order of the Helmet and Sovereign of the same, who 
reigned and died A.D. 1594.”’ At Shrovetide the Prince and his com- 
pany entertained the Queen at Greenwich, and after the performance 
Her Majesty ‘‘ willed the Lord Chamberlain that the gentlemen 
should be invited on the next day, and that he should present them 
unto her, which was done, and Her Majesty gave them her hand to 
kiss, with most gracious words of commendation to them, particularly 
and in general of Gray’s Inn, as an house that she was much beholden 
unto, for that it did always study for some sports to present unto her.” 
It is a tradition of the Inn that Elizabeth showed her affection for the 
society by presenting the oak screen and some of the oak dining-tables 
which are still in use. One of the most cherished customs is to 
drink on Grand Day to the ‘glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory of the good Queen Bess.” The Maske of Flowers, 
which was resuscitated in honour of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, 
Was in 1613-14 ‘‘ presented by the gentlemen of Graies Inn, at 
the court of Whitehall, in the Banquetting House, upon Twelfe Night, 


being the last of the solemnities and magnificences which were per- 
formed at the marriage of the Right Hon. the Earle of Somerset and 
the Lady Frances, daughter of the Earle of Suffolke, Lord Chamber- 
laine.” On Candlemas Day, 1633-34, a splendid masque was per- 
formed by gentlemen of the four Inns of Court before Charles I. at 
Whitehall. It was entitled ‘‘The Triumph of Peace,’’ and was 
intended as a protest against Prynne’s ‘‘ Histrio-mastix.” Narcissus 
Luttrell, in his diary, under the date February, 1682-83, says :—‘‘ Sir 
Richard Gipps, master of the revells at Graies Inn, attended with his 
revellers and comptrollers, went to Whitehall the 23rd of the last month 
in one of his Majesties coaches, with several noblemens coaches and 
six horses, to invite the King and Queen, the Duke and Dutchesse, 
and the rest of the Court to a mask at Graies Inn, the 2d inst., being 
Candlemas Day, and accordingly there was great preparation that day, 
diverse of the nobility and gentry in masks, who danced in the hall, 
and afterwards were entertained with a splendid banquet.” Masques 
continued to be held until about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The Maske of Flowers, by a few alterations, has been rendered 
as appropriate to the celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee as if it had 
been written in honour of that occasion in 1887 instead of in 1613. 
This work has been undertaken and skilfully carried out by Mr, Arthur 
William A’Beckett, who has edited the Maske and modernised it, and 
its production will be under his superintendence. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


d Bias following prizes have been awarded in the classes of 
architecture :— 

Fine Art.—Donaldson silver medals ; equal, E. Hellicar, o 
Bromley ; H. S. Wood, of Hereford. Zhird Prize.—H. R. 
Appelbee, of London. Certificates: 4, H. Hutchinson, of 
London ; 5, E. H. Dawson, of Lancaster ; 6, Horace Hels- 
don, of London; 7, J. Borrowman, of Godalming. Second 
Class.—W. D. Claridge, of London ; G. P. G. Hills, of London; 
H. C. Lander, of London ; T. H. Winny, of London. Third 
Class.—C. E. Bateman, of Birmingham ; T. H. Hitchin, of 
Nottingham ; A. B. Jackson, of Putney; E. H. Sim, of London; 
B. E. M. Towne, of London; F. J. Waller, of Greenhithe 
W. W. Wilson, of Leytonstone. 

Sctence —Donaldson silver medal : L. Martineau, of London. 
Second Prize.—E. Hellicar, of Bromley. Certificates: 3, H. 
Hutchinson, of London; 4, E. A. Riintz, of London; 5, 
G. P. G. Hills, of London. Second Class.—W. S. Douthwaite, 
of Sydenham ; R. J. Durley, of London ; W. C. Kerr, of Black- 
heath. Z/zrd Class.—G. Baker, of Oakham ; C. E. Bateman, 
of Birmingham; E. H. Dawson, of Lancaster; R. C. T. 
Gordon, of London; A. Griffin, of London ; R. S. Maynard, 
of London; G. Roberts, of Portmadoc; F. C. Stainton, of 
London ; T. H. Winny, of London ; A. B. Yeates, of London. 

Modern Practice.—Prizes, equal, R. C. Gordon, of London ; 
Alfred Griffin, of London. Certificates: 3, E. A. Riintz, of 
London. Second Class.—E. J. Slow, of London ; T. N. Turner, 
of London. Z/zrd Class —A. B. Clement, of London; L. R. 
Ford, of London. 

Professor Roger Smith wishes it to be known that students 
can obtain their worked papers of answers on application to 
him, at 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, within the present month. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T the last monthly meeting a paper on “ The Renaissance 

was read by Mr. John H. Campbell, who showed what 
influence the ancients had exerted over the literature and fine 
arts of the period, and how painting became the medium for 
expressing the Christian thought and feeling, taking the place 
that sculpture had held in Greece, finishing with a review of 
the three periods of Renaissance architecture, of the leading 
architects of those periods, and of their chief works. A dis- 
cussion followed, and at its close a hearty vote of thanks was 
awarded to the essayist. Exhibited on the walls were several 
designs for the monthly competition ; and, among other busi- 
ness, arrangements were made for an association excursion in 
the North of England. 


THE LOAN COLLECTION. 


HE following 
Times :— 

Sir,—In the notice of the “Jubilee Honours” published 
in the Zzmes of June 25, it is stated that Mr. J. C. Robinson, 
upon whom the honour of knighthood is to be conferred, “ first 
suggested the system of circulating objects of art from the 
central museum to provincial museums.” This is a misappre- 
hension. 

Mr. Robinson was first employed in 1853 in connection with 
the collections of the Science and Art Department. In the 


correspondence has appeared in the 
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report of the Department of Practical Art -addressed: by my 
father, the late Sir Henry Cole, to the President of. the Board 


of Trade, dated 1853, a reference is made to the proposed | 


system of lending objects to the. provinces ; and a minute of 


the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade of the 
previous year is given, with the rules under which objects of art | 
may be borrowed. Again, in the letter dated March 10, 1852, | 


signed “ Henry Cole and Richard Redgrave,” and published in 
the “Estimates, &c., Civil Services, for the year ending March 
31, 1853,” it is stated “the purchases of Indian and other 
ornamental works from the late exhibition will be of the greatest 
value in developing the higher kinds of instruction thus indi- 
cated, both in London and the country. After these examples 
shall have been exhibited in London, and their éxcellence and 
usefulness, pointed out, it may be desirable that they. should 
be sent round to the principal country. schools, and similar 
measures taken to demonstrate their educational value, if such 
a course be found practicable.” 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
June 25. ALAN S. COLE. 

Sir,—In reference-to Mr, Alan Cole’s letter in your issue of 
to-day, in which he traverses a statement contained in the 
short notice of myself which you were recently good enough to 
publish, may I be allowed to say that it is no “ misappre- 
hension ” but the literal truth, not only that I first suggested, 
but also that I first carried out the system of lending objects of 
art to the provinces, as the following facts will show. Some 
years before the late Sir Henry Cole, then Mr. Cole, better 
known as “ Felix Summerley,” had any official connection with 
art matters, the late Mr. Charles Heath Wilson, director of the 
Government School of Design, afterwards the Science and Art 
Department, had formed the nucleus of a public collection of 
art objects at the Central School, at Somerset House. In 1849, 
while Mr. Cole was still an employé of the Public Record 
Office, I induced Mr. Wilson to sanction the loan of some of 
these objects to the school of art at Hanley, in the Staffordshire 
Potteries, of which since 1847 I had been master. These 
objects were supplemented by a small collection of similar 
specimens lent by a gentleman in the neighbourhood, Mr. 
Smith Child, of Rownall, now Sir Smith Child, who will doubt- 
less recollect the occurrence. That gentleman and other local 
friends at the same time, on my suggestion, contributed a small 
sum of money wherewith prizes were offered to the students of 
the schools at Hanley and Stoke-upon-Trent for designs and 
models of objects of pottery in the style of the Italian majolica 
ware. The result of this competition was encouraging, and the 
idea of reviving the manufacture of majolica ware was forthwith 
taken up by the late Mr. Herbert Minton, who was a leading 
patron of the schools. From this beginning proceeded the 
revival of this notable ceramic speciality, which formed the 
chief distinction of the Minton manufactory in the Exhibition 
of 1851 and has since become of world-wide repute. 

This I fully believe was the first occasion on which any loan 
of objects from the Central Art Administration was made to any 
provincial institution. 

Furthermore, it was mainly in consequence of this and of 
my reports and representations to the Central Administration 
respecting the methods of assisting local schools, of which 
the loan of art objects formed the principal substance, that 
I was sent for to London in 1852, not 1853 as stated by Mr. 
Alan Cole. 

When, in 1853, I was appointed keeper of the Art Museum, 
then just established at Marlborough House (now the South 
Kensington Museum), one of my first occupations was to pre- 
pare a circulating collection of objects of art. This was done 
in a complete and systematic manner. Some 400 representa- 
tive specimens, chosen from the newly formed collections 
under my care and supplemented by a series of beautiful works 
of art contributed expressly by Her Majesty the Queen, were 
carefully arranged, accompanied with descriptive labels, in glazed 
cases and travelling vans especially constructed for the purpose. 
A descriptive catalogue with an introduction and explanatory 
essays prefixed to each section, was written by me, and the 
collection was sent from town to town in charge of an officer 
especially appointed for the service. 

I think I am correct in stating that for many years this 
ambulatory collection formed the principal if not almost the 
only effort made by the Science and Art Department in the 
matter of circulating. Most certainly both the suggestion and 
execution of the undertaking were mine. 

I apprehend that I have now sufficiently shown in what 
quarter “misapprehensions” have been entertained, and—lI 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. C. ROBINSON. 

10 York Place, Portman Square : June 30, 
————————__—_— 

London.—Buildings for the purposes of a school of cookery 
and a club for girls are about to be added to the schools 
adjoining St. Clement’s Church, City Road, from the designs of 
Mr. H, Roumieu Gough, of Carlton Chambers, Regent Street. 


| DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT TEMPLE OF 


BUBASTIS. 


TF would be difficult, says a correspondent of the Zzmes, to 
point to any group of mounds in Egypt which is seen by so 
many travellers and visited by so few as that of Tell Basta. 
These mounds are situate within a few hundred yards of the 
railway which connects Cairo with Ismailia, and are about half 
a mile distant from Zagazig station, the meeting-point of three 
converging lines. Murray’s Guide states that there is nothing 
at Zagazig to detain the passing traveller; and Baedeker says 
that the great temple described by Herodotus as the most 
beautiful in Egypt has entirely disappeared. © Six or eight 
weeks ago both Murray and Baedeker were correet, but they 
are correct no longer. 
Attracted by the reported discovery of a group of tombs at 
or near this place, M. Naville—accompanied by _ Mr, F. 
Llewellyn Griffith, and subsequently joined by: Count d’Hulst, 
both officers of the Egyptian Exploration Fund—shifted his 
camp to Tell Basta about the middle of April. He had but one 
month left at his disposal, and nothing was farther from jis 
intentions than to commence a great excavation. The tombs 
proved, however, to be a myth, and—with slight hope of 
finding anything important at a site unsuccessfully attempted 
by the late Mariette Pasha—he decided to sink some pits in the 
bed of the great central depression which marks the area of the 
temple. This depression is distinctly quadrangular, and is 
hemmed in by heights composed of innumerable strata of brick 
buildings: thus exactly verifying the celebrated description 
written three-and-twenty centuries ago by Herodotus. The old 
historian says :— 


The temple stands in the middle of the city, and is visible on all 
sides as one walks round it, for as the city has been raised up by em- 
bankment, while the temple has been left in its original condition, you 
look down upon it wheresoever you are. A low wall runs round the 
enclosure, having figures engraved upon it, and inside there is a grove 
of beautiful tall trees growing round the shrine which contains the 
image of the goddess. The enclosure is a furlong in length and the 
same in breadth. ‘The entrance to it is by a road paved with stone for 
a distance of about three furlongs, which passes straight through the- 
market-place with an easterly direction, and is about 400 feet in width. 
Trees of an extraordinary height grow on each side the road which 
conducts from the Temple of Bubastis to that of Mercury. (Book ii. 
chap, 138.) 


Such was the great temple in the plenitude of its prosperity ; 
yet so completely-had it vanished that archzeologists took its 
utter destruction for granted. -The main features of the scene 
were, however, still traceable. The square hollow defined the _ 
temple area. A break in the continuity of the surroundins 
mounds marked the site of the gateway. The long line of the’ 
street leading from the temple of Bast to the temple of Thoth 
(identified by Herodotus with Mercury) was yet visible. Here 
and there lay a weather-worn block of granite, and yonder 
yawned the mouth of one of Mariette’s deserted pits. To go 
to work in a small way upon so large and hopeless-looking 
a site would be to court the same disappointment which befell 
Mariette. If anything remained to be found it must be sought 
over a considerable area and by plenty of seekers: So M. 
Naville beat up the neighbourhood of Zagazig for labourers, 
assembled a gang of some two hundred fellaheen, and attacked. 
the quadrangular enclosure in three places at once. To his 
surprise and delight, the results were as immediate as they 
were unexpected. One excavation disclosed a number of 
superb monolithic columns and massive architraves, all of red 
granite, and all prostrate and broken. Another brought to 
light a wilderness of sculptured building blocks, crowded with 
bas-relief groups and hieroglyphic inscriptions, These also 
were of red granite. The columns bore the cartouches of 
Rameses II.; the blocks were engraved with the names and 
titles of Osorkon II., and of the 22nd Dynasty, who reigned 
some 380 years later. ; 

As the work progressed the ruins became more intelligible. 
The temple was orientated from east to west, and the place 
of columns proved to be the hypostyle hall. Beyond this, 
further to the westward, the pit of sculptured blocks repre- 
sented a second great hall; while beyond this again, the third - 
pit yielded constructions of a still later date, forming appa- 
rently the end of the temple. This part also was in red 
granite; and here was found the name of Nekhthorheb, 
who ruled about 480 years later still. Hereupon, M. Naville 
concentrated his forces upon the older spots, increased the 
little army of diggers, and tasked himself to clear as much as 
possible of the halls of Rameses and Osorkon. Soon he had 
400 hands—men, boys, and girls—working from sunrise to sun- 
set, with only an hour and a half’s rest at midday. Thus 
vigorously pushed, the excavations made rapid progress. 
Fallen columns of the beautiful clustered lotus pattern with 
lotus-bud capitals, architraves emblazoned with royal insignia, 
heads, trunks, and limbs of colossal statues, some in groups of 
three together and some in pairs, emerged from the grave in 
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which they had lain, forgotten and mutilated, for unknown 
centuries. Each day revealed more and more monuments, and 
every monument was history. The lotus columns, though in- 
scribed by Rameses II., were of twelfth-dynasty workmanship, 
and told the usual tale of usurpation. By-and-by the name of 
Usertesen III. turned up, thus carrying back the date of the 
temple to the time of the first great Theban Empire; and some 
days later a still more important stone was found, inscribed 
with the cartouche and titles of Pepi Merira, of the sixth 
Dynasty—one of the last pyramid-making kings of the Ancient 
Empire, and founder of the earliest temple of Denderah. 

Meanwhile it became evident that there were scarcely any 
statues in the hypostyle hall, but that the great hall of Osorkon, 
in which there were no columns, must have been crowded with 
groupsand single figures. At the entrance lay twoshattered colossi 
of Rameses II., in black granite, wearing the crown of Upper 
Egypt. Some notion oftheir size may be gathered from the fact 
that the eyes are 7 inchesin length. Near these lay two smaller 
colossi of the same Pharaoh, the lower limbs shattered, but the 
upper halves uninjured ; to say nothing of two others in green 
granite, two in red granite, and several groups representing 
Rameses enthroned, now with a god and now with a goddess. 
The ostentation with which the Pharaoh of the Oppression 
multiplied his own image throughout the temples of Egypt is 
well known ; but nowhere, unless at Tanis, does he seem to 
have indulged his portrait mania more extensively than at 
Bubastis. Several mutilated groups of two or three colossi 
together have likewise been found, and we shall probably not 
be far wrong if we attribute these also to Rameses II. Though 
not one of the foregoing statues is unbroken, many of the 
heads, strange to say, have escaped without damage: zzter 
alia, a beautiful and unique specimen in red granite, wearing 
the helmet of Osiris, and another in black granite with the 
crown of Upper Egypt. The former, which has fallen to the 
share of the Egyptian Government, is already on view at the 
Boulak Museum, and the latter is on its way to England. 
Here also, in the great hall of Osorkon, were discovered a 
standing statue of a governor of Ethiopia bearing the customary 
title of Royal Son of Kush; a limestone group of a priest 
and priestess engraved with an interesting geographical inscrip- 
tion (26th Dynasty) ; a small statue with the name of Achoris, 
a king of the 29th Dynasty, who reigned but ten years 
(B.C. 393-383), and whose monuments are of the rarest; and a 
fine squatting statue in black granite of Prince Menthu- 
herkhopeshef, a son of Rameses II., who wears the sidelock of 
youth (a fashion still universal in Nubia), and is entitled 
General of Cavalry of his Father. A\\ these are comparatively 
~ perfect, and will shortly be exhibited in London by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. The last is work of some earlier dynasty, 
usurped for the prince with the unpronounceable name—which 
signifies, by the way, “ Lofty Mentu (Mars), his scimitar ”—the 
older inscriptions being erased to make way for the newer. 

Of greater historical interest, however, than the portrait 
statues, are the sculptured blocks which lie piled in unimagin- 
able confusion on the site of Osorkon’s hall. These blocks 
lined the walls, and the bas-reliefs with which they are closely 
covered formed, when zz sztu, one huge tableau, or perhaps 
two tableaux representing a great festival given by the king, 
most probably on his coronation day. Though cut up into as 
many sections as there are blocks, it is yet possible to gather 
something of the subject. Here were processions of priests 
bearing standards and offerings ; other priests two and two, 
carrying shrines and sacred boats supported by long poles 
upon their shoulders, as we may imagine the Israelites carry- 
ing the Ark of the Covenant. Osorkon, wearing sometimes 
the crown of Upper Egypt and sometimes the crown of Lower 
Egypt, occurs over and over again, generally with the cat- 
headed goddess Bast by his side. He offers incense and liba- 
tions to various gods, or is himself worshipped asa deity by 
the priests. Occasionally he is seen with his queen, Karoama. 
Most curious of all are some subjects representing religious 
dances, or gymnastics, executed by the priests, some of whom 
make fantastic gestures, while others lie flat upon the ground. 
Nothing in the least resembling this strange ceremony has 
previously been discovered upon the monuments. A fragmen- 
tary inscription, of which it is to be hoped the rest may yet be 
found, makes record of a festival “which takes place every 
fifty years.” Osorkon may have timed his coronation to coin- 
cide with that festival, or the festival may have been ordained 
to commemorate the coronation, but any such explanation is 
for the present conjectural. The entire hall, which M. Naville 
entitles “the festive hall,” was constructed of red granite, all 
the sculptured surfaces being without polish. Were money, 
time, and labour of no account it would be worth while to 
rebuild these blocks in their original order,and so restore the 
whole subject ; but as it is the next best thing is, of course, to 
obtain paper impressions, which can be arranged in sequence and 
even reproduced as plaster casts. This, as far as was possible 
in the time, has been done. The main difficulty was to turn 
and lift such huge fragments. For this work M. Naville 
engaged a gang of stalwart “shayalin,” or porters; a class of 


men who find employment at Zagazig during the cotton season, 
and who, with strong ropes and strong arms, did good service 
on the present occasion. An eye-witness of the scene 
wrote :— 


Nothing is more exciting than to watch those enormous blocks 
turned over, thus showing inscriptions which have been concealed for 
centuries. The difficulty of turning them may, however, be imagined 
when a mass weighing several tons is wedged in between three or four 
huge fragments of colossal statues, with not one foot of ¢erra firma for 
the men to stand upon. Once raised, a block of only a few hundred- 
weight is slung between poles, and easily carried to a clear space on 
the brink of the excavation. The bigger ones are lifted and turned 
by means of rollers and levers between two long lines of ropes. The 
sheikh of the ‘‘shayalin” dresses the lines of men with his stick 
(which he also uses freely about their backs), and marks the time by 
shouting some sing-song and well-accentuated phrase. When at last 
the block moves it often happens that a statue—till then completely 
hidden—appears from underneath. The work of taking paper im- 
pressions has become very heavy, and there was much rejoicing when 
Count d’Hulst arrived the other day to the assistance of M. Naville and 
Mr. Griffith. I watched him yesterday going from block to block, 
clearing the sand and soil from the hollows of the hieroglyphs, wash- 
ing the sculptured surface, damping the paper, and taking the im- 
pressions. Wherever he went he was followed bya fellah woman 
carrying a big bowl of water, which she continually refilied. The 
scene is altogether very curious, as one looks down into these vast 
excavations, swarming with hundreds of labourers, and literally piled 
with what looks like a berg-fall of granite and porphyry blocks. 


The above was written about a week before the near 
approach of Ramadan made it necessary to suspend the work 
till next season. One of the very last finds was another frag- 
ment of inscription with the cartouche of Pepi—a discovery 
which possibly presaged others yet more important, and inten- 
sified the regret with which the explorers quitted the scene of 
their labours. It is calculated that they have cleared about 
one-third of the temple, which Mr. Griffith estimates as being 
about goo feet in length from the back of the building to the 
gateway, with an average width of 150 feet. These dimensions 
do not fall far short of those of the great temple of Tanis. 


The Designs for the Imperial Institute. 


Str,—I was delighted to find in the letter signed ‘“T,” 
which appeared in your journal last week, precisely the same 
ideas which occurred to me when inspecting the competitive 
designs for the Imperial Institute, although I have come toa 
somewhat different conclusion as to what the design should be. 
As my conclusions are an example of the methodical system of 
logical deduction which I intend to advocate in the lectures on 
style and styles in building, which will begin on the 19th inst. 
at the Guilds Institute, they may interest some of your readers. 

The system to which I allude is suggested when it is said 
that, before venturing on any scheme, we must first consider 
what are the requirements the proposed buildings are destined 
to serve, and then search whether there is not in the vast 
collection of buildings handed down to us some example which 
will as nearly as possible suit our purposes, and which we can 
take as a starting-point for our design. 

From the inspection of the exhibited designs, I should say 
that the requirements the Imperial Institute is destined to serve 
can be tabulated as follows :— 

1. A commemorative monument of the Queen’s Jubilee, 
symbolical of the Unity and Diversity of the British Empire. 

2. Public offices for transacting business relative to Colonial 
and Imperial interests. 

3. Reception-hall and conference-rooms. 

4. Several museums for the inspection of Colonial produce. 

To give to the Imperial Institute the character which your 
correspondent, “ T.,” wishes it should have, these four elements 
must be clearly recognisable in the buildings, and yet they 
must be grouped in such a way as to have unity as parts of one 
central idea. 

Following Roman precedents, I believe the most perfect 
embodiment of the idea aimed at in the Imperial Institute 
would be a Forum, the centre of which would be occupied by a 
memorial to the Queen similar to the Albert Memorial, and the 
sides of which would be covered by detached buildings con- 
nected by porticos. At one end would be a building for the 
public offices and the reception and conference-rooms, On the 
sides several distinct buildings for Indian and Colonial 
museums. On the fourth side triumphal arches, porticos for 
containing statues of great men, &c. &c., so that our Imperial 
Forum may be in every way representative of the moral as well. 
as the material greatness of the British Empire. Such is, in 
my opinion, the perfect solution of the artistic problem pro- 
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posed by an Imperial Institute, but it may not be realisable on 
the site proposed, which lies between the Natural History 
Museum and the Albert Hall. The question has not been 
investigated. On the other hand, if we are once well persuaded 
of what is wanted, I do not see why the nation should pin itself 
to the Kensington site if it be demonstrated that it is utterly 
unfit to receive this building. At present, according to the 
adopted plans, the principal facade of a building, in one sense 
representative of our British Empire, will be on a back, solitary 
street, and only a corner thereof will be seen by the passer-by. 
I may remark that the bird’s-eye view published by the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette is utterly misleading. 

It is no doubt believed that in merely heaping together in 
one place all the official buildings relative to art and science 
we are carrying out the intentions of the Prince Consort. I 
beg to say that I have reasons to believe that if the Prince 
Consort were to rise again amongst us he would be horrified 
to see the way in which we are interpreting his intentions, 
and deeply humiliated at the halo of his name being thrown 
over such absurdities. Some time ago the sons of Professor 
Semper, the eminent German architect, who will be remem- 
bered as a Protégé of the Prince, and one of the professors at 
Marlborough House, asked me to get for them their father’s 
design for laying out Kensington Gore, which was made by 
order of H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. They sent me a copy 
of the letter of the Prince’s secretary, which accompanied a 
cheque of one hundred guineas paid by H.R.H. for that 
design. I have not been able to trace the design, probably 
because I did not know the right quarters to apply to, but I 
can guess inferentially what its character must have been. As 
a pupil of Semper, I can say that the pet scheme which he 
desired to see carried out above all things was the creation of a 
Forum, like the Forum of Rome; that is, a large open space 
surrounded with public buildings and decorated with public 
monuments, columns, triumphal arches, statues, commemora- 
tive of national events and great citizens. He tried to get his 
scheme realised at Dresden, and one of the great sorrows of 
his life was to have seen his grand idea baulked for ever in that 
city by the site which was chosen against his advice for 
the museum he built in Dresden. When I was his pupil, one 
of the designs he proposed to us was precisely the arrangement 
of the Dresden public gardens in form of a Forum. Later on, 
when far advanced in years, he was consulted by the Emperor 
of Austria to decide on the merits of two rival designs for the 
new museums of Vienna. Semper took the opportunity of pre- 
senting the Emperor with a general plan in which the new 
museums were made to form part of a vast Forum in front of 
the Imperial palaces and flanked with theatres and other 
buildings. This plan was exhibited at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, where I read my paper on Semper and _ his 
teaching. The Emperor adopted the idea and it was carried 
out under Semper’s supervision. 

Now if the design made by Semper for the Prince Consort 
be not a plan for laying out Kensington Gore in that way, 
still it is evident that, as the trusted adviser of Prince Albert 
in matters relative to architecture, he must have often spoken 
to him of his grand conception ofa Forum. Such an idea is well 
adapted to excite the enthusiasm of an art-loving Prince, for a 
Forum is to a city what our Queen is to her ernpire—its repre- 
sentative. The Roman who, like Ovid, was exiled in some far 
away provice, did not dream of Rome as a city composed of 
a maze of narrow uninteresting streets; but, in thinking of 
Rome, he saw it fully represented by the Forum in which all its 
pride and glory were concentrated. Similarly, it was a grand 
idea to create at Kensington Gore a Forum, from the centre of 
which all the buildings devoted to arts and sciences could be 
seen at one glance. ‘That is, I believe, the scheme which the 
Prince Consort desired to see carried out, and which he backed 
up by saying that all the public buildings devoted to arts and 
sciences should be at Kensington Gore. How the idea is being 
put into execution we all know. Instead of a vast Forum repre- 
sentative of the nation’s greatness, Kensington Gore is simply 
used as a packing-case to stow away as many public buildings 
os possible, without an atom of a design to obtain unity of 
effect. 

Is it too late to attempt some approach towards Prince 
Albert’s desires? I believe that, backed by a strong current 
of public opinion, it is not too late, and I hope that Mr. 
Collcutt will be able to endow us with the Imperial Forum of 
the British Empire, instead of the row of characterless build- 
ings with which we are menaced.— Yours obediently, 

LAWRENCE HARVEY, 


The Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 


SIR,—May I ask for your aid in the solution of an extremely 
difficult question ? 
_ The Metropolitan Board of Works has applied for permis- 
sion to make such alterations to the steps and portico of this 
church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields as will allow the roadway 
to be widened. ‘ 


I can myself see very little objection to the proposal; but 
then I make no pretence of special architectural knowledge or 
taste, and I hesitate to act hastily in a matter which concerns 
one of the prominent architectural features of the metropolis. ~ 

Will you permit me to say that a model of the proposed 
alterations may be seen in the vestry hall, on the north side 
of the church, any day between Io and 4; and I shall be very 
glad if persons interested in the question would be kind enough 
to inspect it there, and would favour me with their judgment 
on the proposal. 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN F. KiTTO, 
Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 


St. Martin’s Vicarage, Charing Cross, W.C, 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Alfred Stevens was on Monday evening elected a 
member of the Society of British Artists. 

Mr. E. W. Badger, M.A., has, on the recommendation of 
Mr. J. A. Cossins, of Birmingham, been awarded the Darwin 
medal, for his essay on ‘‘ The Monumental Brasses of Warwick- 
shire.” 

Mr. J. Jerman, jun., of Exeter, has designed the memorial 
marble which is to be erected over the tomb of the late Lord 
Iddesleigh. 

The Annual Exhibition of Ecclesiastical Art will take 
place as usual during the forthcoming Church Congress at 
Wolverhampton. 

The Annual Excursion of the Surrey Archeological 
Society was held on Tuesday, when the church of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, Lambeth Palace and Library, and the church of 
St. Mary, Lambeth, were visited. 

The Presbyterian Church at Greystones, of which Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie are the architects, was opened on 
Saturday. } 

The Hon. Alan de Tatton Egerton, it is said, will suc- 
ceed Lord Magheramorne in his duties as under-official repre- 
sentative of the Metropolitan Board of Works in the House of 
Commons. =. Gee 

Lord Brassey has formally given to the town of Hastings 
the handsome building and reference library in Claremont, 
Hastings, estimated to be of the value of 15,000/. It is sug- 
gested that the library shall form the nucleus of a free library. 


A Chapel of Ease is to be erected in the parish of St. 
Paul, Shireshead, Garstang. . . 

Funds are being raised for the erection of a school church 
for the Unitarian Free Church congregation, at Moss Side, 
Manchester. 

Mr. J. H. Burton, of Ashton-under-Lyne, has obtained 
the first place in the competition for the school at Higher 
Blackley, Manchester, for the Methodist New Connexion. 


Mr. C. J. Ferguson has been appointed County Architect 
at the meeting of the Cumberland County Justices, Carlisle. 

Plans, by Mr. Walter Emden, for the construction of the 
proposed theatre on the site of the Occidental Tavern in Savoy 
Buildings, formerly Fountain Court, Strand, were approved of 
at the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


The Will of the late Sir Horace Jones has been proved, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding 20,000/. 

The Military Correspondent of the Z7zmes, in describing 
Saturday’s review, said, ‘The Artists, under Colonel Edis, 
followed ‘ The Devil’s Own.’ Very smart and well they looked 
in their neat gray uniform, every man appearing to be fully 
provided with all necessary for at least a short, sharp cam- 
paign. They had eight companies of forty files each, and went 
by exceedingly well, with the exception that the rear company 
but one lost distance slightly.” 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have appointed Mr.. 
Alfred Conder, F.R.I.B.A., district surveyor for Woolwich, to’ 
act as temporary substitute in the district of Plumstead and 
Eltham, which is vacant by the decease of Mr. G. Barnes’ 
Williams. 

The Local Government Board have approved of raising 
loans, amounting to 9,000/., for sanitary works at Bournemouth, 
for which plans were prepared by Mr. G. R. Andrews. 

The Bridlington Local Board and others are opposing the’ 
scheme for the construction of a pier, on the ground that it will 
obstruct the present fine view enjoyed of the bay and of Flam- 
borough Head, and suggest another spot for its construction, 

Plans for the reconstruction of a portion of the Stockton 
Quay, at an estimated cost of 17,000/., prepared by the borough - 
surveyor, and sanctioned by the Tees and Tyne Conservancies, . 
were approved of by the Town Council on Monday, but notice - 
was given at the same meeting to propose that the resolution ' 
should be rescinded at the next meeting. a. o's 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

‘No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee oj good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


SCARBOROUGH.—July 15.—Designs are invited for the 
Erection of Premises and Offices for the Constitutional Club 
Company. Mr. S. W. Fisher, 38 Queen Street, Scarborough. 

SoUTH SHIELDS.—July 15.—Designs are invited for a 
Monument to .Wouldhave, Inventor of the Lifeboat. Mr. H. 
Chapman, 70 King Street, South Shields. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALVINGTON.—July 9.—For Partial Rebuilding of Dwelling- 
house at Cook’s Dairy Farm. Mr. William Tucker Stratton, 
Architect, 31 Holyrood Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

ARMLEY.—July 9.—For Building Warehouse. Mr. F. W. 
Rhodes, Architect, Upper Wortley. 

BIDEFORD.—July 12.—-For Additions to Baptist Chapel and 
a Mr. R. T. Hookway, Architect, Bath House, Bide- 
ord. 


THE “ECLAT” ano te RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 


“ As little ironwork as possible.’—Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 


BRADFORD.—July 14.—For Building Detached House, 
Mr. R. Calvert, Architect, Forster Square, Bradford. 


BRISTOL.—July 16.—For Building Board Schools, Easton 
Road. Messrs. Hansom & Bond, Architects, 1 Claremont 
Place, Clifton. 


CaIstorR.—July 8.—For Building Public Hall. 
Brown, Caistor. 


CAMDEN TowN.—July 11.—For Building Fire Brigade 
Station. The Architect to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


CASTLEBAR.—For Additions to Bank Premises. Messrs. 
Millar & Symes, Architects, 186 Great Brunswick Street, 
Dublin. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—July 22.—For Building Coastguard 
Station. The Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 
21 Craven Street, W.C. 

DURHAM.—July 11.—For Building Four Four-roomed 
Houses. Mr. W. Fox, Architect, 3 Atherton Street, Durham. 


EDINBURGH.—July 11.—For Enlarging St. Bernard's 
Public School. Mr. R. Wilson, Architect, Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

GATESHEAD.—July 20.—For Building Workmen’s Institute 
and Dining Rooms. Mr. William Bell, Architect, Central 
Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GLAsGow.—July 11.—For Construction (Contract No. 2) of 
the Exhibition Buildings in Kelvingrove Park. Messrs. 
Campbell, Douglas & Sellars, Architects, 266 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 

GOoLE.—July 11.—For Building Shop. Mr. W. Binnington, 
Architect, 3 Sotheron Street, Goole. 

HALIFAX.—July 9.—For Building Brewery for Messrs. T. 
Ramsden & Son. Mr. W. Bradford, Architect, 12 Regent 
Street, London, S.W. 

HACKNEY.—July 15.—For Building Postal Sorting Office. 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 

HALIFAX.—July 12.—For Building Goods Warehouse. 
Plans at the Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

HAMPSTEAD.—July 13.—For Construction of Passenger 
Station. Drawings, &c., at the Engineer’s Office, Euston 
Station. 

Hrywoop.—For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Licensed 


Mtoe GC. 


House. Mr. A. Hammon, Architect, Heywood. 
Horpury.—For Classrooms to St. Peter's School, 
Messrs. Richardson & Simpson, Architects, Southgate 


Chambers, Wakefield. 


These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 

A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 
WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 
Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 

» Perfect Fanlight Regulator. i 

3» Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. wiz 

»» Reversible Pivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. | 

»»  Zpicycloidal Action for Opening one or a number of Lights 

simultaneously. 


=—" | EK. & J. M. VERITY. 
* ay ; 98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS, 
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HORSLEY. —July 14.—For Alterations to Church. Mr. J. E. 
Falconer, The Grange, Nailsworth. 


HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.—July 14.—For Building Boundary | 


Wall at Workhouse. Mr. D. Balfour, C.E., Sunderland Street, 


Houghton-le-Spring. 

Krw.—For Rebuilding Queen’s Schools. Mr. E. Dolby, 
Architect, 69 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 

LAMBETH.—July 15.—For Building Additional Stables at 
Lett’s Wharf. Plans at the Offices “of the Engineer to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, Guildhall. 

LEEDS.—July 11.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Dews. 
bury Road. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 46 Great George 
Street, Leeds. 

LoNDON.—July 8.—For Building Head Post Office for 
Eastern District. Plans at the Office of the Commissioners, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LYMINGTON.—July both Building Bridge, East End, 
Boldre. Mr. T. J. Fripp, Surveyor to the Highway Board, 
Gosport Street, Lymington. 

LYTHAM.—July 11.—For Construction of Concrete Gas- 
holder Tank. Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk Street, 
Manchester. 

MARKET WEIGHTON.—July 14.—For Building Five Houses 
and Out Offices. Mr. William Hawe, Architect, North Bar 
Street, Beverley. 

_  METHLEY,—July 13—For Two Semi-detached Houses, for 
Mr. W. T. Braime. Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, 12 East 
Parade, Leeds, and Central Chambers, Harrogate. 

NEWCASTLE.—July 18.—For Building Wesleyan Lecture 
Hall and Classrooms. Mr. J. W. Taylor, 33 Westgate Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. : 

NOTTINGHAM.—July 25.—For Building an Extension to 
Borough Lunatic Asylum, Mapperley Plains. Messrs. T. C. 
Hine & Son, Architects, Victoria Street, Nottingham. 

OTLEY.—July 18.—For Building Twenty Houses. Messrs. 
Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

PENRHIWCEIBER.—July 11.—For Erection of Gasworks, 
Buildings, &c. Messrs. G. W. Stevenson & Son, C.E., 38 
Parliament Street, Westminster. 

PETERBOROUGH.—For Building - House. 
Huntly Grove, Peterborough. 


Mr. M. Hall, 


PONTYCYMMER.—July 13.—For Building Police Station. 


' Mr. T. M. Franklen, Clerk of the Peace, Cardiff. 


RYHOPE. — July 16,—For Building Stores, Warehouses, 
Stable, and Manager’s House. Mr. J. Eltringham, Architect, 
Sunderland. 

SEAMER.—July 12.—For Part Restoration of Church. Mr, 
C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 

SIDDALL.—July 8.—For Building Baptist Chapel. 
Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 

SOUTHPORT.—July 25.—For Extension of Retort House 
and Coal Store Roofs at Gasworks. Mr. John Booth, 
Engineer, Gasworks, Crowlands, Southport. 

TORPOINT.-—July 12.—For Alteration to Shop. Mr. H. J. 
Snell, Architect, Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 

WALSALL.—July 18.—For Enlargement of Butts Girls’ 
School. Mr. S. Loxton, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — July 25.— For Building Three 
Houses. Mr. Edwin Bath, Architect, 59 George Street, 
Weston-super- Mare. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE, — July 25.— For Building Coach- 
house and Boundary Wall, Making Roadway, &c. Mr. Edwin 
Bath, Architect, 59 George Street, Weston-super-Mare. ; 

WHITLEY.—July 13.—For Alterations at Sewage Works. 
Mr. E. J. Purnell, City Surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. — 

YARMOUTH, ISLE OF WIGHT.—July 14.—For Enlargement 
of Parochial Schools. Messrs. John Colson & Son, Architects, 
Winchester. 


Mrigg 


TENDERS. 


ANSTY. 
For Additions to Warehouse at Ansty, near Leicester, for 


Messrs. G. Green & Son, Boot Manufacturers. Mr. W. 
BEAUMONT SMITH, Architect, Leicester. Quantities by 
the Architect. 
G. Jackson, Ansty A : . ‘ ; itabaen 0 O 
J. J. Hallam, Leicester ; ° . : e 44a | GS 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester : : ; s* 7408 10880 
H. Bland & Sons, Leicester : : » 399 0 O 
T. BLAND & SONS, Leicester (accepted ) 390 fe) 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH, TE 
PATENT STOP-END FLANGE. & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 
Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application! 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliting Guass ede 


Ns Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). F wee 


: N a Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, @& 

= f FI Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 3 
eee > New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 2 e 
RearanaaN 8 2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 2 5 
Sa 2, Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. Ei 
4/8 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, OPEN. 


Louvre Ventilator. 


H.W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators; Oey 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


‘ Improved Glass 


Os00000000008) 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


Office: 


Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


area} Hopper oe Skylights. 
Rsa UPPER GE <a —— 
EDGWARE ROAD, 


LITE WIEDIEVAL EVAL EB CCLE Sl IASTICAL TALES. LES. 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. 


3 ] SPECIA 


CARTER, J OHNSON. & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George’s Works, WORCESTER. | 


LONDON DEPOT: 20 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, | 
34a Albert Embankment, re ee MANCHESTER, 
LAMBETH, S.E. ST. J. SURGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 
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BALROTHERY. COLCHESTER. 
For Building Labourers’ Dwellings, Balrothery. Mr. J. BERRY, | For Erection of Stalls, Loose Boxes, Coach-houses, &c., for 
Gis, Architect, 8) Mount Joy Square, Dublin. the Colchester New Corn Exchange and Cups Hotel Com- 
Accepted Tenders. pany, Limited. Mr. J. W. START, Architect and Surveyor, 
Michael Heeney, Balbriggan, for 10 houses at Cups Chambers, Colchester. 
Balbriggan : . : . : ; £903 2 0 T. Dupont, Colchester (accepéed ), 
W. G. Percival, Balbriggan, for 6 houses at Six tenders were received. 
Balbriggan ; mLOOO “Or (O 
Richard “Rankine, Balbriggan, for 3 "houses at CHELTENHAM, 
Balscadden . . 312 10 O} For Building Grammar School, Cheltenham. 
James Markey, Balrothery, for (- ‘houses at Billings. ' A ‘ : ; : SLIISOW OO 
Hollywood : : ; ; sar 0 W. Jones . . d ° : ‘ ‘ . yee 0 Oo 
Fr O'Neill, St. Doulougl’s, for 5 houses at W. C. Channon ; ° : . ; 240,4054 0. .0 
Kinsaley - e : . : ‘ é 57580 0 Collins: i ~9O,270m 0° 0 
BANGOR. The tender of Mr, ‘Collins was accepted conditionally. 


For Rebuilding Master’s Residence, St. Paul’s Schools, Bangor. 


Mr. JOHN” GILL, A.M.I.C.E., Borough Surveyor. CROYDON. 


For Additions and Alterations at the Homestead, Bedford 


Win, Thomas, Gurke, Bangor : ; en Wee pt 6 Park, Croydon, for Mr. Alfred Walton. Mr. CHARLES 
John Roberts, Sot: : : ; j ? 391 10 0 HENMAN, Architect, 64 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Jones & Williams, Bangor . Wee? 38200 Seis itiper Crobdon: Pe ty sa Fi 3 
oO 2 ’ ° e ° 
EVAN WILLIAMS, Bang or (accepted) . e200 OY O The aice a onder hb peace a. e 
BLACKBURN. Goulder & Glasscock, Croydon ; A cee je Ome 
For Boundary Walls and Wrought-Iron Palisading of Plots J. Smith & Sons, Norwood . 6 . : <4 405 On 0 
adjoining Infirmary, Blackburn. Messrs. SIMPSON & sie al 
DUCKWORTH, Architects, Rich d Chambers, Blackburn. hel , ’ BY. 
Quantities by en teacied em : ‘ For Building Institute, Stapenhill. Mr. Gro. YATES MILLS, 
Masonwork. Architect, Derby. -Quantities by the Architect. 
W. J. W. Cronshaw, Blackbun. .. .»  .£395 9 0 Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent Niel ace Saba Nk Cie Aas) 
Gregson & Ferguson, Blackburn. . . «+ 332 17 Io J. Varlow, Burton-on-Trent. Pee ¥575- OO 
Siceeeart, Blackburn. «, . peeemaeste 9324.15 0| J: & C. Hunter, Burton-on-Trent . . . 1,554 9 O 
W. H. Arkwright, Blackyurn . 4 « «+ 30010 0| G-Kennard, Stapenhill + 4 6 + + 1,353 10 © 
C. Hindle, Blackburn . . 300 0 o| J. Maddocks, Burton . . « «© + 1,544 0 0 
BOLAND & WILLIAMS, Blackburn accep man205, FY 8 G. Tunnicliffe, Burton 4 . 4 . oT 54 Sn tO 0 
A, Johnson, Blackburn ; PeegO0e 17 1 H.C. Mellors, Burton, ° : se D525 O 
Wrought-Iron Palisading. Chamberlain Brothers, Burton . ° : be 1,490%7 OF O 
Exors. of J. Baldwin, Blackbun. .  . » 154 0 0 C. WILEMAN, Burton (accepted) .» » %I,417 0 0 
Wm. Carr, Blackburn . : : mri seni0. 6) seco z 
Albion Iron Works Co.; Rugeley. . . meididelo. 0 , 
THE CORSHAM BATH STONE GO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 
Pee ORTH Burnley (accepted) 3 a he B TH STONE; pcorenea, Monks Park Estate, Boxground 
BLAENGARW. A Westwood, Farleigh, and Combe Down, 
For Building Forty Cottages at Blaengarw, Cwm Garw Valley. Wrought Stone delivered to any Railway Station. 


S : PRICES QUOTED ON APPLICATION. 
J. JENKINS, Bridgend (accepted) . : » £4,960 0 O| TELEGRAMS—MONKS, CORSHAM.1 


WMAHOGANY & HARD Woon,Ds. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°RoAn, LONDON, 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 


Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &C., &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJOU, 1 ONDON.’ 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH. 


GIBBARD’S RELIABLE WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


WORKS:-TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 
BEST GREEN ROOFING ne 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


PN aS 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


ap) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Neweastle Exhibition Grounds, /887. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 


Wi 1 BLOCKS INMOVABLE, 
| tv “METAL KEYS, 


And by an 


V4 V4 ALERER & ALLIOTTD (late of GEARY ¢ Appi Adhesive & Preservative Mastic. 
@ John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. eee ae 
NEARLY READY, 
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EMBLETON. 
For Taking-down and Rebuilding Barn and Stable, Embleton. 
Mr. R. S. MArRsu, Architect, Cockermouth. 


Accepted Tenders. 

John Bolton, Cockermouth, waller and masonry, 
Palmer Robinson, Cockermouth, joiner. 
John Walker, Cockermouth, slater. 
Henry Fisher, Cockermouth, plumber. 


EXETER. 

For Erection of the Goldsmith Street Arcade and Extension to 
Premises in High Street, for Mr. J. H. Newman. Messrs. 
WILKINSON & WARREN, Architects and Surveyors, Post 
Office Chambers, Exeter. 

J. G. STEVENS, Exeter (accepted). 
Lowest of six tenders. 


GLOUCESTER. 
For Up Platform, Offices, &c., Gloucester Railway Station. 
JENKINS (accepted ) ‘ . x ees . £20,000 0 Oo 


GREAT GRIMSBY. 
For Building Chancel and Two Bays of Nave, St. Paul’s 
Church, West Marsh, Grimsby. 


Marrows, Grimsby . : . ‘ 2,470 0 O 
Leaming, Grimsby . a : . 2,456 9 Oo 
Grant, Grimsby. : . . . 2,049 0 O 
Wilson & Co., London ., < ; 1,890 0 Oo 
JACKSON & SON, Hull (accepted) . : + A;7507.0 © 


: HACKLETON. 
For Building Carey Memorial Chapel, Hackleton. Mr. SAMUEL 
J. NEWMAN, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Northampton. 
CLAYSON Bros., Cogenhoe (accepted) 36 800'-0: 0 


HEADINGLEY. 

For Alterations and New Choir, Wesleyan Chapel, Headingley, 
Leeds. Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, Architect, Leeds and 
Harrogate. 

Accepted Tenders. 


W. Wilson & Son, Headingley, builder . -LG2i WO 0 
G. Thompson, Leeds, plumber . . : Ame cio peas Wes) 
J. Tomlinson & Son, Leeds, joiner . A : 3 OO 


HEREFORD. 
For Works at Monkmoor Mills, Hereford, for Messrs. G. H. 
Herron & Son. Mr. W. W. Rosinson, Architect, 1o King 
Street, Hereford. 


J. Rowberry. : : : ; : ; . £386 0 6 
R. Taylor . , . . ° «. 305°C 
W. B. Partington. : ; ‘ ‘ « 207 Soe 
W. Pritchard - : : : . . 289 Soe 
J. Hiles : : : . : : : . 275 Morag 
H. Welsh . ; 4 - : : . . (27 Cae 
T. Lewis 2 : : : : } . 269 70m 
W. Bowers & Co. - ‘ : ‘ : . 265 0Rioee 
J. Davies, Hereford (accepted) . : ° . 210 Some 
For Mineral Waterworks, for Mr. B. A. Miller. Mr. W. W., 
ROBINSON, Architect, 10 King Stceet, Hereford. 
W. B. Partington : . : £9459 0 
W. Bowers & Co. : : : . 692 on58 
H. Welsh . : - - : . 689 0 Oo 
J. Hiles : f : : : : 650, .O Jas 
Beavan & Hodges - ; +) O25, eee 
J. Davies. : - A : . (599, & O 
T. Lewis, Hereford (accepted) . - 505. Og 


KIMBERWORTH. 
For Enlargement of Kimberworth Board School, and Outside 


Painting of present School. Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect, 

I1 Westgate, Rotherham. 
Chadwick & Co., Masbrough . é A £700 0 390 
Thornton & Sons, Masbrough ; . 623-8 6 
R. Snell, Masbrough . : : . . - “G20 "ee 
Scott Bros., Masbrough 4 ° : . +5160 OS 
A. T. Ripley, Rotherham . i : , i404 40 0 
R. Snell, Rotherham : : ‘ ‘ s "465° 16" Ip 
W. SEILES, Rotherham (accepted) . : » 455 18 6 


IDLE. 

For Additions to Thackley Schools, for the Idle School Board. 
Mr. JOWETT KENDALL, Architect, Idle. Quantities by the 
Architect. 

Whalley & Padgett, Idle, mason. 
William Barker, Idle, joiner. 
Alfred Higginbotham, Idle, plumber and painter. 
William Kitson, Idle, plasterer. 
T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater. 


——___. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, THE 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, | WINDOW 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING BLIND 
_ _INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, COMPANY, 
Twelve-inch poe ap a eee divided in any manner,| 4 .AWRENOE 
Twelve-inch host pe Boalde, ve Gah each. LANE, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma-| LONDON, E.C. 


hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SunVnyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.Cc. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Telegraphic 
dress :— 
“Blinds, London.”’ 


Isa fr r 
a= made in 
thorough a 
Cure for TRADE MARK. all colours 
Damp Walls and 


and is SS colourless. 
A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturer 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.0, (Established 1860.) 


5 E LTA M iE TAL is an Improved 


In Marble, Wood, and Iron, 
Hearths, &c, 
Brass of a rich 
golden colour ; it 
can be made as 
oe as mild 
stee vi 
forge, roll, and stamp as readily as Wiouentisons tes 
largely used for pump-rods, bolts and nuts, valve spindles 
propellers, chains, angles and plates for launches, torpedo- 


CHIMNEY-PIECES 


Several hundreds on view. 
Marble Mosaic Adamant, remest.sursite, artistic, ana 
FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. 


J. & H. PATTESON, 
36 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 


| rop-tiet JENKS & WOOD 
ill VENETIAN (LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 
BLIND. | 66 Berners Street, London, W. 


| Send for Patterns of 
; lind Materials, 

Illustrations, 
Price Lists, 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all ve rue ick RR 
elected specially to suit Architects 

BATH STON H, { Specifications and Builders’ use. 


Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


SPHALTE 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E.C, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 


' &c., &c. 
#) Free on application. 


certain. Plans, &c., beststyle. — 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


R‘> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


iy Shakespeare Printing Works, 


with Grates, Tile and Mosaic 


H. SCOTT, RICHMOND & CO., 


boats, &c.—For further information apply to Patente d 
ole Manufacturer ALEXANDER DI EAE 
Street, London. Oe as Courant 


WOOD - BLO 


80 & 31 Paternoster Square, London, EC., 
ORIGINAL MAKERS OF TALC GROUND 


CK PAVING 


(Mr. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 


Lithographed by return of post 


BIRMINGHAM. 


HENRY KING 
HOUSE 5 (Late GREEN & KING), 
AINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AN 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, ’ 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
(Late ot 100 NEW BOND STREET). ; 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


WALL-PAPERS. . 


Manufacturers of High-class Papers only. 


PAPER FROM 2/- PER PIECE GROSS, 


Special facilities for the nroduction of Architects’ own Designs. 
Printers of Messrs. WATTS & ©O.'s Tall-Lapers (designed by 
Messrs, BODLEY & GARNER and GILBERT SCOTT), 


For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, 8.W, 
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LONDON —continued. 


LEICESTER. 

For Culverting, Kerbing, &c., Two Miles of New Streets on the | For Building New Tower and Spire, and Works connected 
Newfourdpool Estate, belonging to Mr. Orson Wright. therewith, to the Church of the Holy Trinity, Wandsworth. 
Messrs. REDFERN & SAWDAY, A.R.I.B.A., Surveyors, Mr. GEORGE PATRICK, Architect, Drummond Crescent, 
14 New Street, Leicester. John Street, Adelphi. Quantities supplied by Mr. Clement 

Myo Harris, Camberwell . . + +  +43:385 0 9 Dowling. fe ea 
T. Small & Sons, Birmingham . : O30. 0, 0 Perry & Co., Bow ‘ ‘ £3,700 £1,300 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham . ; ; ae ae A. J. Batchelor, Harrow. . , » 3,000 1,300 
H. Holloway, Wolverhampton . : : 2,479 16 11 C. Ansell, Lambeth. | 33555 1,322 
B. ve lacy ae ene oes a 2,448 : Robertson & Co., Bloomsbury 3,300 1,200 
mee yon F : : 9322 3 Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds 3,150 940 
T. Smart, Nottingham. : : 2,295 10 0 W. Downs, Walworth . 5 ; A 53;010 995 
a = pay pees, * cana 2,270 © O| Priestley & Gurney, Hammersmith 2,896 998 
J. Griffin, Leicester.» =. 0s + + 2250 0 O| BLE Nightingale, Lambeth 2873 980 
J. Hutchinson & Son, Leicester : : a7 20570" O Lathey Bros., Battersea : : "2850 1,065 
nie recs Joyce : ; : y ales 3 4 J. T. Chappell, Pimlico : . . 2,840 1,182 
: 5 F : { : svat, : 8 
SAMUEL THUMBS, Nottingham (accepted) «. 1,939 10 © Seer Sear J kes 4 ae) ad r 
H. Burnham, Longton . . . . eeetyooly <7 0 G. Dosson, Colchester (accepled) sue 2,020 1,060 


The tender given is for about one-fifth of 


the work required. 


The remainder is to be done at the same schedule of prices as 


Lown & Sons, Holloway (declined) ; Parsons, Wandsworth 
(declined) ; Thompson, Peterborough (declined). 


in this tender. 


LONDON. 


For New Methodist Connexion Chapel an 
Mr. A. H. GOODALL, 


Road, West Kensington. 


Wall . - ae . ‘ ae: 
Garlick . : : ‘ . ° 
Craske : . . : . : 
PRESTIGE & Co. (accepted) . 


Buckeridge : ‘ ° ‘ 


For Alterations and Additions to Botolph Wharf, 
Thames Street, for Messrs. F. J. Besley & Co. 
NEwMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 


London Bridge. 
J. & J. GREENWOOD (accepted ) : 


For Repairs at the Acorns, 
Stokes & HoMAN, Architects, 
Bedford Row, W.C. 


31 


baw) *. ; : : ‘ 5 
TAYLOR (accepted) . : : : 
Marriott Bros. . ; é 5 > 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
$2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, H.C. 
Bizr.s or QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRCDUGING 
COLOURED DRAWIKGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Pcans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Ogzetiricats Booxzs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TABLES, upon application. 


Oakleigh Park, N. Messrs. 


For Rebuilding the King’s Arms, and Two Shops adjoining, in 


d Schools, North End 


Charing Cross Road, for Mr. Ernest Tabernacle. Messrs. 
WyLSON & Lonc,Architects, 21 King William Street, W.C, 


Architect. O) : 
i £2,631 0 0 Quantities by Mr. Arthur W. Saville, 99 Strand, W.C. 
; 2500 0 0| & Joicttardake Mocniles eo . £4490 0 O 
a: 2,390 se We Shurmufie sa se es a Se SG PASPatoe O 
Wr ihz307° 0 o |. Eatman & Fothetingham.” .” « «© » 4337-9 0 
POMP eile Spence SCO. p7 Gro) eter tie 4,235 0 O 
e s 5) 
W. Oldrey & Co. 2 . . . a '"4;200""'0" O 
T. Gregory & Co. . : > ARs ae O11) 5a On.0 
the Ward & Lamble’ . . . i vi, mt 4,066 ommne) 
jf W. A. Rhodes . : é ‘ : , . 4,060 0 O 
To ales WeURCOappella Meee gt. (eee a 3,872 0 O 
: . £6,500 oO 


Great James Street, 


Se Pie erO 0 
. beat Ly OMS) 
. PE OS O50 


Larke & Son 
Kearley . : 
Elkington . : 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,,; 
LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4é. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


always on hand. 
orUMe XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
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SIMPLEX LEA? 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * # 
x * xxx x SKYLIGHTS & 
SS, A. ’WN)) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required. 
No ZINc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SO PEL LED, 


PAD ttt SSSI 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


« * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * * * * # 
POSSE OO SES OOS SH PEST SCH SOLSLSHGO SOHO M 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


For Alterations to Nos. 
Mr. Robert Morley. 
F.R.LB.A., Architect, 79 Mark Lane. 


Patman & Fotheringham . 


73 and 75 Finsbury Pavement, for 
Mr. W. SECKHAM WITHERINGTON, 


: : : « £,9,0907,0° 0 

- ; . 968 oO O 

° : A F : 948 O O 
e . e e e s 878 Oo Oo 


BATH STONE. 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY. 


PICTOR’S MONKS’ PARK, CORSHAM DOWN 
BOX GROUND, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
WINSLEY GROUND, WESTWOOD. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 
pier rere pe RR cee oes 


CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING AND TRACING. 


Surveys, Levels, Designs, DETAILS, Workinc DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &., &C. 


HENRY AINSWORTH, 
New City CHAMBERS, 121 BISHOPSGATE Street, E.C., 
99 LENA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON PARK, W. 


I, SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


uN Quarries every descrip- 
So "App, tion of Bath Stone, 
7 


and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 


TRADE MARK. NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


Remington Standard Type-Writer 


The King of Type-writers ; the most rapid and most durable 
Type-writing Machine extant, 10,000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing. Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern~ 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographer3, 
and ‘ All sorts and conditions of men.”’ 

Sole London Office: 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
OO Gracechurch Street, E.C, 
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LONDON —continued. LONDON—continued. 
For Works at 172 Kentish Town Road. Mr. E. W. Potry, | For Erection of Laundry and Married Couples’ Que at co 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 6 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. St. Marylebone Workhouse, Northumberland a, : 
Estimate for Repairs to for the Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of St. Mary- 
eae: House. lebone. Messrs. H. SAXON SNELL & SON, Architects. 
John Minty, Camberwell . &? 58 0 O — Married, : 
A. Munday, Clerkenwell . 188 I0 oO — Gots sere 
F. Blandford, Highbury » . + + 175 0 0 cea J. & J. Greenwood, Arthur Street thee £14,758 £6,798 
Ibs Sica apt sei ve 3 oe 10 OE. Batcheldor, Pentonville. . 1,749 6765 
ete fe ches ed Su : Cae ae Colls & Sons, Moorgate Street ‘ : bits Z 4 
G Arthur Kentish Town ; T2701 0 80 82 I0 oO W. Scrivener & ye Roce Park bee ree 
Schauen & Co., Glo’ster Terrace. 123 10 oO 109 0 O i: aan Co i ce fey ae L6si 6,576 
F. Mitchell, Peckham . : 122 18 6 72 10 O b 5 Hee 1,643 6,549 
R. Edwards jun., Cambridge Rd. ld .0*%0 aaa Pancpeon, ORAreS ; A as 6,475 
Seco ling Finsbury Darl 107 5 0 noes ho WALL Bros., Carlton Road (accopte a 1,59 ) 
Bishop Bros. & Marston, Islington 98 15 Oo pee For Painting, Whitewashing, &c., at the St. George’s pis: 
A. Nicol, Delaney Street . fie OLRIO..C —* Infirmary, Fulham Road, S.W., for the Shee po: the 
GRoomE & FULLER,* New North Poor of the St. George's Union. Messrs. H. SAXON 
Road : fy FAQOHLOEO 79 10 O SNELL & SON, Architects, London. 5 
Robertson & Co., Bloomsbury . 85 0 o a tp Tacoonis, Ol eile” Lane. =. +; eae ‘ i 
* : ; amford, Pentonville . : : : : 
Accepted ealjee! to reference being satisfactory. J. Sheerman, jun., Paddington ; 427 5 0 
For Alterations and Additions to the Grosvenor Hall, Bucking- pee LILLy, Pall Mall (cree L H kf oo Road 
ham Palace Road, for the Grosvenor Club. Mr. G. §, | For Building Pupil Teachers’ Schoo — , 


Lambeth. Mr. ‘Tae BAILEY) Architect. 


. FINLAY, Architect. 
fae Lee & Son ° e e 8 a e £1,374 OO F. & H. F. Higgs e y z £1300 B g 
Heath . - ‘ 5 . A ' 1,362 ow (6) Leslie & Knight ° . ® ° nm ert ots 
Macey & Sons . 5 ee . : > a2 SO W. Downs ° ; ee dee We 
Coffin ae as 0) gly We nates Es aeRO Stimpson & Co. . pele ya , he ae oka 
Higgs & Hill gS See er yereoro | gj ames, Holloway > See Ii Ss 6,450 oo 
Williamson . : ‘ 2 ° PE ALE Ae ah ie) C, Wall. |. °. “ ae oon 
Haylock 7 Fy ae - i ae - SL oO lak be Holloway. ° a e ® . ® nis oe 
Bywaters s, s,.".a. ae ets Ri aie Leen Bey Orson je @ seas o oO 
Derry ; - 5 i : wy mer Zr fy H. Hart, 16 Great Dover Street, S. E, : - 3 
Prestige & Co. . 6 Ie 2 - yi x . 1,084 0 o| For Erection of an Infirmary and Drill Shed on the Play- 
core ground of the Upton House Sad: 

For Painting and Decorating Grand Staircase, Library, Council, Coulsell Bros. . : . » £265 oS 
and Meeting-rooms, &c., for the Geological Society, Bur- Stimpson & Co. ; : : . . 2,275 "9 9 
lington House. Messrs. D. RUDDLE & SON, Architects J. Holloway. : . . . . » 2,247 9 0 
and Surveyors, Montague Chambers, Bedford Street, Hal: mclloway, ° : : . » 2,241 0 0 
Strand. iseCox .- “Ces 2,238 0 0 

McLachlan & Sons, Sele ts : : 1£312)9] oO W. Johnson : : » 2,225 0 0 
Simpson & Sons... >. . oe + 4255 us? .0 W. M. Dabbs : ore 2,201 0 O 
MARCHANT>(accapted \s Pec tse 4 e) 1g.) 4 wneesOnOsnO Atherton & Latta % 9.) “= "0g 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY Bee aON: 


< 
ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, eOUND-NOSED’ PLINTH c0PINas ee 
, ) y £1br 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES 
RIDGE TILES, ETC. 


Architectural Designs made 
to order. 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 
Designs on application. 


Y 


wy. 


ris 
sec 


“TENTILATION Practical! Perfect! Natural 


PEG E 


[ee 


FRONT VIEW 


is SCE | COMYN CHING & CO , Sole Proprietors, 
_ | For Private Hons Public Halls, Sere Schools, Sanitation. 


CHIMNEY BREAST VENTILATOR, 


CHIMNEY BREAST VENTILATOR, 


HEATING, VENTILATING, & GAS ENGINEERS 


ALL SYSTEMS. 
MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS. 


Special Manufacturers of Ornamental Brass Work of every Desoription. 
PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


COMYN CHING & CO., 


282 54, 56, & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, and 22 & 23 Little St. Poa | 
Andrew Street, London, W.C. VENTILATOR. 


Loe ts ee, 


| | Pea 
| 
a ‘ ca ' 


SANITARY VENTILATOR. 
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LONDON —continued. METHLEY. 
For Building Board School to provide accommodation for | For Wesleyan Chapel, Schools, and Classrooms, Methley, near 
’ 3,000 children, Baltic Street, St. Luke’s. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Leeds. Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, Architect, Leeds and 
Architect. : Harrogate. 
MyeGoodman .. .. «, - : : i LI4B7O0 91-0 Accepted Tenders. 
Coulsell Bros. . ‘ ahs ; ! » 12,463 0 O P. Rhodes, Leeds, builder. 
WerOldrey.& Co. .. . : ; ; » 12,000 0 0 W. Gibson, Normanton,-joiner. 
RirkécRandall, .. .. +.) siaqdepedl,g28.00770 W. Tattersall, Wakefield, plasterer. 
mietiart . 5 : : - , . - 11,904 9 0 J. Keighley, Methley, plumber. 
EEE cls. e., AOR aD. O J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. 
H.L. Holloway. . : . . - 11,840 0 O Dunn, Castleford, painter. 
W. Downs : ‘ : . . ; » 11,834 0 0 A. Dowgill, Leeds, hot water. 
Wall Bros. . . , : . : : N23 0 oO 
. Hollowa . : ; - ° » 11,090 0 Oo 
& J. jerrard . . x 211,030 0,0 NEWTON. 
W. Johnson ; , 4 : | 11,600 0 0 For Ironwork to complete Retort Bench and Scrubber at the 
C. Wall ; ; : : Se Gasworks, Crow Lane, Newton-in-Makerfield. Mr. R. 
an oe, , | 11,400 0 0 BRIERLEY, Engineer, Town Hall, Newton-le-Willows. 
Atherton & Latta, 71 Chrisp Sfreet, E. . emu 209.- O-, O Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield. , - £523 9 0 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Stockton . .a0 47a Om O 
For Building Pupil Teachers’ School, Sumner Road, Peckham. W. C. Holmes & Co., Huddersfield . . . 450 0 O 
Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. R. & J. Dempster, Manchester 7 ‘ 433m Ou O 
PSHE. Higes . £8,297 0 0 R. DEMPSTER & SONS, Elland (accepted) . a 41On Ow O 
H, Hart... ° ; 2 : ; . - 7,724 0 0 High Pressure Steam Botler. 
etouoway ew we aie 9907, 9}. 1D. Adamson & Co., Dukinfield . 238 0 oO 
W. Downs =. *, «6°, «(ge 2? 00ed | © The Oldham Boiler Co., Oldham . . «) <m .'s 230!! of 0 
Atherton & Latta . . . . + + 7510 © O} wW, & J. Galloway &.Sons, Manchester . . 210 0 0 
na Seal “ «) «) Ss HE 2 2 Jaco. We Barlow, Rochdale=.- av.” .) 2avéca, Sie26008 0 
irk an P : ; : : a 7 T 
end. ate re. Beets. o INKER, SHENTON ie Co., Hyde (accepted) #1 190)8-00 0 
Beeee vans. . | ..° «> « : me (5320 7 O 
Cc. Wall Yee # aks a : r , * 7,288 (ey (6) NEWTON ABBOT. 
Meefonnson .* .° . heeleetcs . 7,250 0 o| For Additions to House, Newton Abbot, for Mr. T. Major. 
Stimpson & Co. ° .°. \ ’ ‘ ms 0. 0 Mr. JOHN CHUDLEIGH, Architect, Newton Abbot. 
H. L. Holloway, Church Street, Deptford etal) O-.O 


sercompe, Newton Abbotpau asi te. sist umes 21 oGm Oe O 
Zealley, Newton Abbot : . s ° At 7 i Oe O 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. Stevens, Newton Abbot . . . « + 158 0 0 


For Drainage Works, Market Harborough, Mr, F. D. CLARK, | For Building Meeting Room at Newton Abbot, for Mr. E. 
Town Surveyor. : Yeo. Mr. JOHN CHUDLEIGH, Architect, Newton Abbot. 


H. P. Hodge, Market Harborough . . Me 2357141 0 Zealley en ire . . ‘ #205808 G 
G. Garlick, Market Harborough . . : 235% Sy 3 Stacey . . . ’ . A a Z4Ou On O 
J. Smith, Market Harborough. . . A 23a%i63 8 Stevens ‘ . ‘ . " : 4 1-23 722 Ome O 
J. Garlick, Market Harborough . : : 226.1. 2 Sercombe : . . ; . . . 72357) 08 0 
J. SMITH, Belgrave, Leicester (accepted) . 2100 Zu11 BARROW (accepted) . ‘ : . : 27'200" @5 0 


— 


FRENCH LIBRARY OF ART. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Broché, 24s.; Relié, 28s. 


Phe SY*STYLES. 


OVER SEVEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS OF DIFFERENT PERIODS, WITH DESCRIPTIONS. 


BY PAUL ROUAIX. 


*« This large and sumptuous book is issued by the publishers of Z’Avrt, a journal which we have frequently referred to as being one of the 
best publications of its kind in Europe. The French Librairie de l’Art has been known for long in connection with works treating of the fine 
arts, and Les Styles is certainly equal to anything we have ever seen of the kind, and by far superior to the vast majority of similar works issued 
in this country. There is something about the atmosphere of France which confers refinement of taste in everything relating to designs, and so 
pronounced is the national aptitude for discovering beauty and symmetry, that the very-fact of a book coming from across the straits is generally 
a sufficient guarantee of the artistic excellence of the contents. 

“M, Rouaix treats of many species of decoration, commencing with that in vogue amongst the ancient Egyptians, and proceeding in regular 
order of date with the Htruscan, Greek, Byzantine, Roman, Gothic, the peculiar ornamentation of the Renaissance, and of the times of 
Louis XIII., XIV., XV.,and XVI. Before each division the author introduces a short historical introduction, and afterwards, by means of a 
series of beautifully executed prints, illustrates the prevailing fashion of the time. For this purpose he has levied contributions on examples of 
architecture, carving on wood, suits of armour, bas-reliefs, tapestry and embroidery, mural painting, mosaical work, and a host of other subjects, 
including caskets and chalices. In fact, anything that can be called artistic and assigned with certainty to a particular era is represented, the 
result being an exhaustive and exceedingly pretty production.”— Book LORE, 

“Crammed with admirable cuts, arranged chronologically, and grouped under headings.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


Single Number, 5s.; Complete Series, 12 Numbers (by Subscription), £2 88. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


FANTAISIES DECORATIVES. 


BY HABERT DY°S&S. 


. Beautiful plates. Hxamples of the finest colour printing, and for variety and grace of design they could scarcely be surpassed. Decorators 
might gain many hints both for designs and schemes of colour by a study of this excellent publication.”—GRAPHIC. 
“The illustrations are nicely coloured, neatly drawn, and very spirited.” —ATHEN MUM, 


LONDON: GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND. 
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PLYMOUTH. SELSTON. 
For Erection of Warehouses in Bedford Street and Market | For Building Stores, for Co-operative Society, Selston. 
Lane, Plymouth. Mr. W. NEwBy SPOONER, Architect, W. Bullock, Heaner . : - : . 6310S oO 
12 Princess Square, Plymouth. W. Redwood, Sutton-in-Ashfield. . . + 287 0 0 
Pethick Bros. . ‘ : i : ‘ . £4,844 0 O H. Gilbert, Kirkby Folly . . . . .) 279) 1 GHRS 
J. Reed . ; 4 3 ; x : +4760 40) 0 W. Bains, Kirkby Folly. , . ° . 266° Gee 
HARLEY (accepted) .« . ° enti a etyithhe Tees) T. Bishop, Kirkby Folly. . : . . 26410 Fe 
T. GILL, Bagthorpe (accepted ) . . . 260 9OeG 
PUDSEY. THORNES. 
For Building Three Houses, Pudsey. Mr. JowETT KENDALL, | For Building Four Almshouses, Thornes, Wakefield, for Major 
Architect, Idle. Barker. Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, Architect, Wakefield. 
T. Wood, Pudsey, mason. Accepted Tenders. 
C. Gill, Pudsey, joiner. Flower Bros., excavating, brick and stonework . £414 17 6 
James Padgett, Idle, plumber. Charles Squires, carpenter and joiner : . T3tageee 
Fred Hollings, Idle, plasterer. Francis Stafford, plumbing, glazing, and iron- 
T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater. work : : : . . ; i “48 ome 
John Illingworth, slater “ : F : 37 aes 
SHEFFIELD. Charles Driver, plasterer. : - ; >. M9 16 wie 
For Road Works, Hillsbro’, Sheffield, for the Committee of the | Charles Turner & Sons, painter. . |. + 12 0 O 
Hillsbro’ Land Society. Mr. A. SCARGILL, F.S.A , Surveyor, Eighteen tenders received. 
11 East Parade, Sheffield. WALTHAMSTOW. 
J. Speight, Leeds oe ele le) 6 £369 10 0} For Building Board Schools for Infants, Higham Hill, Waltham- 
R. Clarke, Sheffield. 2 : ; : - 340 13 9 stow, for the Walthamstow School Board. Mr. W. A._ 
Haywood & Hinchcliffe, Stockbridge . : 322 10 O LONGMORE, Architect, 7 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel. 
T. A. Spring, Darnall . ; ; ‘ . » 315 90 O Quantities by Messrs. Goodchild. 
R. Hill, Rotherham . A . . ’ wl 277 Tol 9 Bosley & Son, Walthamstow . . . ~ £3103 0.0 
H. Illingworth, Sheffield ., : . , 275° 000 Reed, Stratford : : ° : : - 3,039 9 0 
J. E. Nadin, Crookes , ° ° ° - hE ZOE aod O Barton, Walthamstow : : 4 a 3,007) 7 Omo 
J. Hill, Crookes a) ofr ttt Ow eae 253 7 ©| Tagg, Bethnal Green oe a a EG rem 
H. Taylor, Barlbro’ Common ., ‘ : 2 2569019 Sherwood, Leytonstone . . . : . 2,878 “9 0 
F, EYRE, Sheffield (accepted). ..« 2 +» 235 0 O Dabbs, Stamford Hill . ow he to eee 
Evans, Peckham . : : 0) ow Ge BOR One Om 
ST, GEORGE. ScoTT, Walthamstow (accepted ) . ; Bee 2S 
For Additions to Police Station at St. George, near Bristol. WESTLEIGH. 
Mr. J. MEDLAND, County Surveyor, Clarence Street, | For Building School Chapel, Westleigh. Mr. J. C. PRESTWICH, 
Gloucester. Architect, Leigh. Quantities by the Architect. 
W. Godfrey, Kingswood . ; A aZ,1;300 7201 0 Hayes . : ‘ ; é ; é ‘ . £995 0 O 
R, Wilkins & Sons, Bristol ‘ ’ ‘ Swesoistowie Hamilton . ° é : : : ‘ eg7atr ome 
H. A. Forse, Bristol . ’ nO 4 11k SO51"0 7-0 Cajemye . ; vfs Tee efrvst G6Q/ TO. O 
Eastbrook & Sons, Bristol . F - . SSOnEOm O P. Wright . F > i ‘ F - » 909 90 O 
J. E. Davis, Bristol : : : , »  StdrOe © A. Horrock . : , aunt o telash > Seg eyo 
T. R. Lewis, Bristol . : ; - : . OIG 940 Eyett . : . oe - : : : i 880)"0! 0 
W. Church, Bristol eg aan ee er eetoeod © HiLTon, Leigh (accepted). 2» 0 a) ee 
T. T. SMITH, St. George (accepted) . ; ye) OG TIO O R. Whitill, Barnes Green, Manchester (éo0 late). 848 90 0 


THE AOLUS WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


IS THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


JAMES CARTLAND & SON, -uaniting “srassrouNvers. 
RIRMINGHAWIE. Lonpon SHow-Rooms: 40 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


N.o.—ihe Show-Rooms, both in London and Birmingham, are replete with Patterns of ever ripti i 
: Pas 2 é y description of Brass Foundry required for CABINET-MAKERS and 
BUILDERS, also large variety of Furnishing Brassfoundry Samples. Buyers are respectfully invited to Simpect Bae: oa at 


LONGBOTTOM’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE LOCK FURNITURE. m41Dxr IN BRASS, WOOD, AND CHINA. 
‘i AN \N\W\i\ 
i 


The i i a4 . , F 4 : 
Sat He seres er pete ete is galled i racy Patent Lock Furniture as being the simplest and most reliable yet offered to the public, and whilst embracing all the features 
Otbotktelb cfrom dorerens ches e total absence of defects usually found in Door Furniture still further enhances its value. In fixing insert the spindle into follower 
rote Enthireunitien deel teh e one nut upon spindle until the right adjustment is obtained, then push on the other knob, the key passing through the nut and rose, turn 
furtiture, Cor. ey are as easily taken off as they are fixed, they cannot get out of order, and are suitable for ail kinds of locks and every description of 

Samples and Price Lists on application, 
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WOODFORD. 

For Alteration at Buckingham Villa, Buckingham Road, Wood- 
ford, Essex. Mr. H. RICHES, Surveyor, 59 and 60 Corn- 
hill, London, E.C. 

T. OSBORN & SONS, Woodford (accepted). 


TRADE NOTES. 


Ar Lyddington Church, Wilts, on the 23rd ult. a new three- 
light stained-glass east window was unveiled by the donor, Mr. 
R. Large. The subject is the Crucifixion. The window was 
designed and executed by Messrs. Alexander Gibbs & Co., 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C., under the superintendence of the 
architects to the church restoration, Messrs. Arundell & 
Tarte, MM.S.A. 

MEssrS. BRYANT, Powis & BRYANT, LIMITED, of Leaden- 
hall House, E.C., have just issued a fresh series of lithographed 
sheets containing the revised prices and specifications of the 
timber they now have on hand at the various London docks 
and at their mills. The whole of the information is set out in 
the most explicit form, with the fullest particulars as to dimen- 
sions and prices, and the whole forms one of the handiest 
reference specifications that could be produced. 

Messrs. BENHAM & FROUD, LIMITED, have erected a 
handsome brass eagle lectern, in commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee, in the church of St. George the Martyr, 
Deal. The same firm has also supplied a memorial eagle 
lectern in the church of Nettledon, Hemel Hempstead ; and 
recently a fine silver gilt set of communion plate, also a 
memorial, for Rye Church, Sussex. 


THE French Society for the encouragement of national 
industry has offered the sum of 2,000 francs for the discovery of 
coloured cements or of cements made from the dédrzs of stone, 
which will harden on exposure to air. The competition will be 
held next year. 

A STAINED-GLASS window has been placed in the church of 
St. James, Wolverhampton, in memory of the late Miss E. M. 
Edwards, daughter of Mr. William Edwards of that town. The 
window is a three-light one, illustrative of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, the drawing and colouring being strikingly effective, 
with a suitable inscription at the foot. The window, provided 
by public subscription, was erected by Mr. S. Evans, of the 
Stained-Glass Works, West Smethwick, near Birmingham. 


| has been constructed of pure copper. 


THE CASKET OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


THE various documents, coins, and newspapers to be preserved 
under the foundation-stone of the Imperial Institute are secured 
in a novel and interesting manner. A casket, designed and 
presented by Sir George Hayter Chubb, very massive and air- 
tight, 18 inches in length by 7 inches across, and of nearly 
similar capacity in depth, lined with velvet of Imperial purple, 
It is locked by a golden 
key, specially designed for the purpose, which was handed to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria at the ceremony of laying the 
stone on Monday. ‘The lid of the box has surmounting it the 
Royal and Imperial Arms, with supporters, crest, and motto all 
blazoned in proper colours, the shield on reverse bearing the 
following inscription :—“ This casket, containing coins, papers, 
and list of subscribers, was locked and deposited under the 
foundation-stone of the Imperial Institute by Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, July 4, 1887.” The crest of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, as President of the Institute, appears on two slopes 
of the lid, with the initials “1.1.” of the Institute in silver beside 
each. These form a pleasing contrast with the rich glow of the 
copper, as also do various emblems at the sides indicative of 
art, science, and industry. The box is supported on lions’ feet. 
The lower border, under bold mouldings in rich brass, is a 
running ornament of ivy leaves. There is a silver monogcam 
in the centre, “ V.R.I.,” with the dates, also in silver, 1837-1887. 
The reverse has a bold open flying scroll, in pierced silver, 
bearing the words “Imperial Institute.” The handles at the 
sides were to enable the casket to be carefully deposited in its 
place. A fine photograph of the casket has been issued by the 
London Stereoscopic Company. 


INVASION OF PATENT. 


In the Court of the Chancery of Lancashire, before his 
Honour Vice-Chancellor Bristowe, an application was made in 
the action, Challender v. Royle, for invasion of patent, by Mr. 
Maberley, instructed by Mr. C. R. Hardman, on behalf of the 
plaintiff, Mr. Joseph Challender, of 15 Cannon Street, Man- 
chester, for an interim injunction to restrain the defendant, Mr. 
John R. Royle, also of Manchester, from threatening makers 
and purchasers of the plaintiff’s patent union for connecting 
hose pipes to water-taps. Mr. Hopkinson, instructed by Mr. 
A. M. Blair, appeared for the defendant. The plaintiff is the 


76 & 77 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 18, 1876. 


STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


BURGLARY AT LUDGATE HILL.—TO THE ARCHITECTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


. DEAR SiRs,—It has come to our knowledge that certain persons in the Safe Trade have, with questionable taste, and with a view to our 
disparagement, circulated a report based upon a statement which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of May 2, to the effect that Burglars had 
cut open the back of a Hobbs’ Safe, and the bottom of one of Tann’s. We at once explained in a letter inserted in the same Newspaper, that the 
so-called Safe was simply a Fire Proof Box, made to protect papers from fire, and “ recommended only for protection from Fire in private 
houses ” (vide our List), but of course did not suit the purpose of our competitors to append this explanation. Our usual practice has been to 
treat these unprincipled tricks with contempt, but having had our attention called by several Architects to the method so unworthily resorted to 
in this case, we have thought it right to deviate from our usual reticence, and have pleasure in calling your attention to the following facts. 

Upon hearing of the Burglary, we called upon Messrs. Bennett, whose premises were broken into, and found that a letter chest which they 
had purchased from us ten years ago, at the price of £6 10s., had been attacked by drilling eight holes in the front without effect, thus showing 
a capacity for resistance far in excess of the supposed strength of such a chest, and that failing in the first attack, chisels, drills, and crowbars 
had then been used on the back of the chest. . So satisfied were Messrs. Bennett with the chest that they wrote us as follows :— 


‘ Please repair as you suggest as quickly as possible, it will do as a Fire Proof. We will see you about purchasing a Burglar Froof shortly.” 
Since then we have received a letter from these gentlemen, of which the following is an extract :— 


“ We have much pleasure in stating for your satisfaction, that the “Safe” of 's br i ; i sr ire 
I H : i E yours broken into at the late burglary at our premises, was really only one of your Fire 
Proof Letter Chests, costing but £6 10s., and even this resisted the effects of drilling eight holes in the front, without effecting an entrance that way.” 
om Na may mention in passing, that the Safes broken into at Messrs. HUDSON’s premises were of the very commonest description, such as 
€ sold by Brokers and o‘hers as Second-Hand Safes, and were not made by us, but they are being utilised by some of our competitors ina 
manner which we would not stoop to adopt. 


___ We shall be very pleased to furnish you with a list of our Manufactures on application. Our Safe and Iron Door List shows in detail the 
resisting power of each quality of Safe and Door and its price. 


pre 


Awaiting the favour of your commands, 
We are, yours respectfully, 


HOBBS, HART & CO. 
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patentee of a tap union for connecting hose pipe to taps, which 
has acquired an extensive sale. The defendant, who is the 
patentee of a tap-union prior in date, had, by means of circulars 
and otherwise, alleged that plaintiff’s union was an infringe- 
ment of his patent, and threatened makers and purchasers of 
the plaintiff’s union with actions for infringement, thereby, as 
the plaintiff alleged, causing the plaintiff serious loss and 
damage. This coming to the plaintiff’s knowledge, he through 
his solicitor challenged the defendant to commence proceedings 
against him as an infringer ; but as the defendant did not do 
so, he commenced this action, claiming against the defendant 
an injunction under section 32 of the Patent Act of 1883. This 
was a motion for an injunction until the trial of the action, and 
after hearing counsel for the plaintiff and defendant, his 
Honour the Vice-Chancellor granted an injunction against the 
defendant in the terms asked for by the plaintiff in his notice 
of motion. 


FIRES OF THE WEEK. 


ON Sunday morning Overton Paper Mills, Drumfrochar 
Road, Greenock, belonging to Messrs. Brown, Stewart & Co., 
were totally destroyed by fire. The outbreak occurred between 
three and four o’clock, when no one excepting a watchman was 
on the premises. The Overton Mill stands on the brow of a 
steep hill on the border of the moor which stretches to Loch 
Thom, and the brigade had great difficulty in reaching the 
place. Meanwhile the fire had assumed vast proportions. Im- 
mediately adjoining the coachhouse was the store, which was 
filled with paper bales and reels ready for dispatch. These 
piles caught fire rapidly, and the conflagration spread with 
remarkable rapidity. Some stored paper on the opposite side 
of the lane which divides the main building from the coach- 
house was ignited, and then it became evident that the whole 
structure was certain to be destroyed. On the arrival of the 
fire brigade the superintendent saw there was no hope of 
saving the main building, and therefore directed the energies of 
the men towards keeping intact a number of the more valuable 
of the auxiliary buildings. This, fortunately, they were enabled 
to do, the manager’s house, the stables, the rag-house, boiler- 
sheds, and blacksmiths’ shop all being saved with little damage 
done to any one of them. As the material within the mill was 
chiefly of a dry nature, the fire went up with an almost startling 
rapidity, the flames reaching to a great height. The climax was 
soon reached, however, the entire premises being gutted out 


“ea IE 


and the fire exhausted by about seven o’clock, at which hour 
there was nothing to be seen but a pile of blackened and smoking 
ruins. The mills covered an area of about three acres in 
extent, the greater portion of which was either built upon or 
occupied by the material for the manufacture of paper. The 
main buildings measured 250 feet by 120 feet, and were three 
storeys in height in front. On the other portions of the ground 
there is a considerable number of smaller houses used for 
residences or in connection with some stage of the paper manu- 
facture. The premises contained a large quantity of valuable 
machinery, the most of which has been very much damaged. 
It is estimated that the damage will amount to 20,0007, The 
buildings and plant were insured. The destruction of these 
mills will throw about 200 workmen out of employment. 


THE NEW BATHS, BATH. 


THE temporary removal of the hoarding around the New Baths 
in Bath has permitted a full view to be obtained of the building, 
which, as far as the exterior is concerned, is now almost com- 
plete. Considerable misunderstanding exists, says the Bath 
flerald, as to the style of architecture which has been adopted, 
and in order to remove that misunderstanding we give the 
following short description of the erection. It must be remem- 
bered, in the first place, that it is incorrect to speak of the 
King’s Baths and Pump Room as one group of buildings in 
the same style of architecture, for there are really three different 
styles evident in their erection. The elevation of the Baths 
facing Stall Street consists of a colonnade of the Ionic order, 
and corresponds with the colonnade crossing the churchyard. 
This building was completed in 1792, and may have been 
designed by the city architect of that day, Mr. Baldwin. The 
Pump Room at its west end is totally different in style, and is 
the most beautiful bit of architecture connected with the baths; 
but, although it is very fine in composition, it does not har- 
monise with the colonnades on either side, and is totally distinct 
from the north side of the Pump Room facing the churchyard, 
which must have been designed by another hand, and one who 
was not alive to the principles of Classic architecture. Refer- 
ence to the records in the Guildhall disclose the fact that Mr. 
Baldwin, architect of the Baths, was dismissed from his ap- 
pointment on their completion, and that a Mr. Revely was then 


called in, and he, probably, was the architect of the west front _ 
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of the Pump Room, as he was paid a fee by the Corporation 
which might represent his charge for the same. A Mr. 
Palmer was then consulted. He was by trade a builder, but 
upon the Corporation employing him he subsequently called 
himself an architect, and it is to him we are indebted for 
the Pump Room and north front. In making the late addition 
to the baths it was avery difficult matter to decide which of the 
three styles should be adopted so as to harmonise with the whole 
building, but we think the architect’s judgment was correct in 
making the colonnade of the King’s Baths the keystone of his 
composition. Major Davis has lengthened the front by 
pilasters of the same order as the colonnade, and to give suffi- 
cient height to the baths, and light, without the possibility of 
the bathers being overlooked, he has built an upper storey which, 
we understand, is technically termed the attic storey, although 
the garret is too often honoured by that name. In this upper 
storey he has carried up the pilasters of the storey beneath, by 
fluted pilasters resting on carved consoles. The cornice which 
these pilasters support breaks forward above each pilaster, and 
as a termination there are placed vases which, we understand, 
is the proper termination in a building of this composition. 
Windows between each pilaster are carried all round the 
building, with simple architraves. A central window on the 
west, and two central windows on the south, are crowned by 
broken pediments, within which, facing the west, is a restora- 
tion of the bronze head of Minerva (preserved in the Institu- 
tion), with the addition of a laurel wreath, which, it is believed, 
crowned the head. The bust on the south side, that towards 
the west, is the head of Hygieia, and the one furthest east 
Minerva, as ordinarily represented. We should state that the 
carved consoles represent emblematically on the west side the 
winds as they were idealised by the Greeks ; on the south, 
heads emblematical of the creation ; on the east heads repre- 
senting the divisions of the earth, and on the north, as far as 
practicable, the seasons. These consoles are thus intended 
to allegorically represent the universal benefit of the waters 
to mankind. At the south-west angle of the building 
is a niche in which it is proposed to place a descending fountain 
of the hot water, and above that the corbels take the form of 
cornucopiz with fruit and flowers, and there is a bust of Her 
Majesty, with the inscription beneath, “Victoria, D.G. Brit. 
Reg. Imp. F.D., MpcccLxxxvul.” To the south of this build- 
ing, in Swallow Street, is the engine-house, with the exceedingly 
elegant chimney erected many years since by the present 
architect, and removed from its original position to another | 
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site, In this engine-house all the pumping for raising and 
distributing the water over the baths is carried out, and at 
present the pipes carrying the water to the baths are carried 
beneath the street, obstructing the free passage of the basement 
and involving considerable strain, and consequently wear and 
tear, upon the pumps, by reason of the extra power required to 
force the water through the pipes after it has been pumped up. 
When, therefore, the premises adjoining the engine-house 
became vacant, it occurred to the city architect whether it 
would not be possible to carry the pipes over the street instead 
of under, and thereby reduce to a very great degree the strain 
upon the engines, since the water, having been once pumped 
up, would gravitate to the various baths. He applied for per- 
mission to carry one of the pipes across York Street as an 
experiment, and it has been found to work exceedingly well. 
The idea of the bridge, the model of which has now been in 
position for some time, was thus suggested, There is no 
intention to use the bridge as a means of communication be- 
tween the two buildings; a subway already exists for that 
purpose, and the bridge is simply intended to carry the pipes. 
This matter has yet to come before the Council, when we trust 
it will be decided to adopt a plan which, without detracting 
from the general appearance of the new building, will serve to 
lessen the strain upon the pumps. 


ST. ANDREW’S BATHS, DROITWICH. 


THE new saline baths, which were opened last week, were built 
at the instance of Mr. John Corbett, M.P. The building is a 
parallelogram in outline, and consists of a central hall, 55 feet 
by 27 feet 3 inches (in which is the plunge bath), with the 
ordinary bath and dressing-rooms ranged on either side of same, 
one side being for ladies, the other side for gentlemen. These 
private baths are connected by corridors to the front and side 
entrances, the front approach having a broad vestibule, with 
waiting, consultation, and attendants’ rooms adjoining. At the 
rear of the central or plunge bath hall is a cross corridor lead- 
ing to rooms where hot, douche, needle, and vapour baths may 
be obtained, above these the tanks and distributing cisterns are 
situated. Farther in the rear is a massive tower, upon which 
is situated, at a high level for purposes of pressure, the brine 
reservoir. The private bath-rooms, which are about Io feet by 
7 feet 3 inches, are fitted with slipper baths of teak, capped 
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with mahogany. The bath and dressing-rooms are capable of 
being warmed by steam pipes from the boiler as may be 
required in cold weather, and the hot-water pipes are arranged 
with gratings to run under and warm the corridors, The 
boiler is situated in a basement at the rear, and is of powerful 
character ; a steam pump is arranged in connection with same 
to lift water from a well about ro feet in diameter, situate in the 
adjoining orchard, to the cisterns. The brine is supplied by 
arrangement with the Droitwich Salt Company direct from 
their mains. The whole of the engineering work has been 
executed by Messrs. Bradford & Co., of Manchester. Architec- 
turally the building is of a very original type of design, 
partaking somewhat of a Renaissance character; it is 
faced externally with pressed buff-coloured bricks, the 
plinth being of red pressed bricks, and the gables of half- 
timber construction, framed in oak. The sides of the plunge- 
bath hall are carried up and finished as clerestories above the 
roof of the adjoining bath and dressing-rooms, the windows 
being semicircular, divided by deep buttresses, over which the 
main roof is continued and supported by an arcade of boldly 
moulded ornamental iron brackets springing from corbels. 
The central roof is boarded on the underside with diagonal 
boarding, and the whole of the roofs except over boiler are 
finished with slates of graduated size and sea-green tint, laid 
partly on felt, to equalise the temperature. The plunge-bath 
hall is a fine apartment, accessible from both the ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s sides, as occasion may require. It is about 37 feet 
high to ridge, and is divided into four bays, with queen-post 
principals, supported on ornamental iron brackets, resting on 
moulded and carved corbels. The upper parts of the walls are 
in buff-pressed bricks, tuck pointed in red mortar, enriched with 
stone string courses and terra-cotta panels. The dado of this 
hall, and of the private bath-rooms, is in glazed bricks of a 
greenish-grey colour, divided from the upper walling with a 
moulded red glazed brick string course. The walls of the 
private bath-rooms, above the dado, are also in glazed brick, to 
withstand the corroding influence of the brine as far as pos- 
sible. At the ends of the plunge-bath hall are boldly arched 
recesses to admit light from the main gable windows, and at 
the end of the hall next front gable over the corridor and 
dressing-boxes a gallery is formed, with a front of handsomely 
cut and pierced woodwork. The keystone of the main gable 
window has been carved with the head of a female of vigorous 
type, and with flowing locks, emblematical of Hygieia, the 


work has been executed is Mr. John Cotton, of Birmingham 
and Bromsgrove, the contractors being Messrs. Huins & Sons, 
of Redditch. 


PUBLIC PARKS. 


THE Brunswick Park, Wednesbury, which has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of 6,000/., from the designs of Messrs. William 
Barron & Son, Elvaston Nurseries, Borrowash, Derby, 
has just been formally opened by the Mayor of Wednesbury 
(Alderman Williams). Messrs. Baron were assisted in their 
design for the lodge by Mr. W. H. Radford, architect, of 
Nottingham, The park is about twenty-five acres in extent, 
and is finely undulated; a commanding mound 50 feet in 
height, which was formerly a most unsightly pit hill, has been 
very effectively treated. Two lakes have been constructed, 
and a cricket-ground, tennis lawns, bowling-greens, band- 
stands, shelters, &c., provided. 

Mr. William Hall, of Bilston, has generously presented 
the town with twenty-two acres of ground, within ten minutes’ 
walk of the Bilston Town Hall, as a jubilee gift for a public 
park. It was decided to offer two prizes of twenty and ten 
guineas for the best design for laying out the same, which, 
owing to the nature of the ground, was a task of unusual diffi- 
culty. The first prize has been awarded to Messrs. W. Barron 
& Son, of Elvaston Nurseries, Borrowash, Derby, and the 
second to Mr. W. Milnn, Crystal Palace School of Landscape 
Gardening, Sydenham. 


VENTILATION OF SEWERS, 


AN address was delivered lately in Hertford by Professor 
Attfield, F.R.S.,on “The Laws of Nature in relation to Health,” 
which has been republished in a pamphlet form. It is well 
deserving of the careful attention of the public, especially as it 
comes from a scientist who does not pose as a sanitarian and 
philanthropist in the hope of extending his practice. The part 
relating to the ventilation of sewers shows common sense. 
Everybody is aware of the discomforts which arise to the in- 
habitants of the towns through the prevalence of gratings for 
the emission of foul air in front of houses by way of “ventila- 
tion.” They are not consoled for what they suffer by hearing of 
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stench and effective ventilation. Professor Attfield, in his lec- 
ture, says there is no occasion to continue this loathsome, this 
repulsive vapour-carrying, and perhaps disease-carrying process, 
“for the more the sewers are ventilated by the gratings the 
more they will smell.” What is needed is not ventilation, but 
overhead vents. In the appendix to the address in its published 
form Professor Attfield returns to this important subject, and 
offers the following remarks :— 

Some thirty years ago, deaths of workmen in the big sewers 
of big cities were not infrequent—three cases coming before the 
author himself. Analyses of the sewer air pointed to suffoca- 
tion as the cause and to free ventilation as the chief remedy. 
The consequent action taken was and is satisfactory, the 
usually very large volume of tolerably freely flowing air in rela- 
tion to the volume of the stream of sewage in such large sewers 
rendering ventilation practicable. Towns having small sewers 
into which men do not, in fact cannot, enter, of course suffer 
from no such evil, and therefore need no such remedy. But 
another evil altogether, namely, possible access of sewer air to 
dwelling-houses, seems to have gradually brought about the 
attempted introduction into these small towns—at whose 
suggestion is not clear—of this self-same sewer ventilation 
system. Unfortunately the hoped-for remedy has in this case 
turned out to be worse than the disease—the latter, by 
the way, being now better treated by other means, namely, 

a vent-pipe outside one’s house and an_ intercepting 
trap between the house drains and the main drain. Owing 
to the usually very small amount of air space in these 
small sewers as compared with the volume of the stream 
of sewage, and the relative shortness and .tortuous cha- 
racter of these sewers of small towns, no freely flowing 
stream of air can be made to pass naturally through them ; 
hence what little does pass, and slowly escape by road 
gratings, or what, under certain atmospheric conditions, 
escapes in considerable volume for a short period, having had 
time to become not figuratively but really saturated with 
sewage vapour, is in fact converted into that self-same sewer air 
the dilution of which was attempted. Sewer-air gratings in the 
crown of the roads, or so-called sewer ventilators, have thus 
become liable to be, and too frequently are, the source of 
intolerable nuisance to, and, as medical men aver, of danger to 
the health of adults and children passing near the openings. 
A remote risk of inhalation of sewer air in certain parts of our 
houses has thus been exchanged for a great risk of inhalation 
of sewer air as one walks through our towns. 


The author’s proposal is to close all such badly smelling 
road gratings, and, in the comparatively few cases in which 
any vent for the air of a sewer is necessary, to continue one of 
the sewer-air pipes, now terminating in a road grating, up the 
side of a house (away from windows), up the trunk of a iree, 
up a high lamp-like shaft, &c. Any general attempt at real 
ventilation, either natural or artificial, by such shafts is depre- 
cated ; involving great expense and being, indeed, as a rule, 
futile, because sewers not being air-tight—neither brick drains 
nor the joints of pipe drains are air-tight—such shafts can only 
act as ventilators for a certain number of yards. But this same 
fact, that sewers are not air-tight, renders unnecessary any 
great number of vent pipes. Such vents are, of course, just as 
useful as the so-called ventilators for acting as safety-valves in 
preventing that forcing or drawing of house-drain traps which 
might result in access of sewer-air to dwellings. A householder 
will probably not oppose but welcome any necessary attach- 
ment of such a safety pipe to a dwelling-house when he under- 
stands that he thus gains sanitary protection at the cost of the 
community. 

Vent pipes may become choked, say local officials who aim 
at sewer ventilation. Let such men as keep the many gratings 
clear keep the few vent pipes clear, is the obvious reply ; hand 
doors for the purpose having already in fact been inserted at 
the base or bend of such pipes with perfect success. But, 
again say objectors, vent and ventilation only differ in degree ; 
moreover, even if you succeed in doing away with a nuisance, 
you do away with a nuisance detector and only ignore or mask 
or more or less bottle up defects which are still present, for 
badly-smelling road gratings mean stagnant sewage and imper- 
fect sewers ; and, lastly, if you can only dilute the sewer air 
enough, it will cease to be either nasty or harmful. To all of 
which the replies are that no practicable mode of freely and 
successfully diluting the sewer air of the small sewers in ques- 
tion has been or is ever likely to be devised, for you cannot get 
the degree of dilution you admit to be essential ; that the present 
nuisance actually arises very largely from the present attempts 
at ventilation, hence will largely disappear with the disap- 
pearance of this faulty system; that if any official thinks 
he can detect a faulty sewer by the degree of nastiness of the 
emanations from the more or less fresh sewage in that sewer, 
he is welcome to apply his nose at the hand door of a vent 
pipe, but should scarcely expect the public to go on doing this 
duty for him at the road gratings ; and, lastly, that by vent is 
meant such an operation as goes on, for example, through the 
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old and familiar vent hole of a beer barrel, while by ventilation 
is meant such an operation as goes on, for example, when the 
window and door of a room are open. The operations are, 
doubtless, more or less linked by the law of diffusion, but the 
terms are plain English and properly describe two very 
different effects. ie 

Appended are communications from several authorities on 
the subject. Professor Frankland writes :—All sewers which 
are large enough for the entrance of men ought to be 
thoroughly ventilated by currents of air. In the case of drains, 
however, which are too small for men to enter, and in which 
there is not likely to be any important amount of gas evolved 
from the sewage, I consider that ventilation by currents of air 
is useless, and may be mischievous. In such cases sufficient 
vent is all that is required, and these vents ought to’ be placed 
at as great an elevation as possible, so that smell arising from 
them shall not be perceptible in the streets, and gases escaping 
from them shall not enter the windows of houses. 


<< 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE unsightly block of buildings which forms the west side of 
Parliament Stréet, shuts Westminster Abbey out from view in 
Whitehall, and narrows the great approach to the Abbey and 
to the Houses of Parliament, seems to be doomed at length. 
It has for many years vexed daily the soul of the lovers of the 
picturesque and even the lovers of the practical by its illustra- 
tion of conservative obstruction. It is now to go, for the times 
are ripe for such a change. With it will go King Street, which 
is now merely a relief to the traffic that the block impedes; 
Charles Street, which has the imposing pile of the Government 
Offices on one side and a hoarding in front of a blank space on 
the other, will doubtless be widened in the process of raising it 
to a becoming dignity ; and a new street is to be cut at right 
angles to it, and to run from opposite the carriage entrance to 
the India Office and across Great George Street to the Broad 
Sanctuary at Westminster. Parliament Street and Whitehall 
will together form perhaps the grandest thoroughfare in the 
world, opening out, as it will do, upon the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the Abbey to the south ; and, through a rather nar- 
rower avenue, to Trafalgar Square on the north. Traffic will 
have a wide course, and by way of Charles Street and the new 
opening to the Broad Sanctuary a yet additional relief. 


WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS IN THE POTTERIES. 


A REPORT has been presented to the United States Govern- 
ment by Mr. Schoenhof, the Consul at Tunstall, upon the con- 
dition of the North Staffordshire district. In the part relating 
to dwellings he says :— 

Much has been said in the United States at different times, 
and repeated lately there, in quarters where full and reliable 
information on the subject might be justly expected, of the 
degrading condition and the promiscuous herding, without 
regard to sex, age, or relationship, of the working potters in 
this district, of eight and even sixteen persons living in one 
room being the rule, &c. The statement naturally found its 
way into the papers here, and I have made diligent inquiry, 
therefore, from the vital statistics of the district with a view of 
getting at the true facts. I find a population of 200,758 of the 
pottery district is supplied with 37,803 houses, which gives one 
house to every 5°3 inhabitants. 

Dividing the total among each of the towns comprising the 
potteries of North Staffordshire, we find in each one the same 


ratio maintained. 


Number of Houses and Inhabitants and number of Inhabitants to each 
Inhabited House in each of the Towns of the Pottery District of 


North Staffordsnire. 


Name of Town. Houses. Inhabitants. tape 
Tunstall = P . 55429 20,673 5°46 
Burslem - ’ ’ 59358 28,248 5'27 
Hanley ’ , . 10,176 54,274 5°33 
Stoke . : 3,205 17,274 5°39 
Fenton “ “ 2,182 14,136 5°27 
Longton 4 3,498 18,615 5°30 
Newcastle , 4,092 20,996 5°13 
Wolstanton . 3,393 17,542 5°21 


The average number of inhabitants to each inhabited house 
for the United Kingdom is 5:4 ; for the United States, accord- 
ing to the census, 5°6. As these totals include agricultural 
populations, where there is naturally less crowding than in 
manufacturing districts, the figures 5°3 for the Potteries cer- 
tainly show no state of overcrowding whatever, and statements 


| such as those mentioned above, it must be clear from the 
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figures, have no basis of facts whatever to stand upon. I have 
not been able to learn of many cases where more than one 
family inhabit one house. The working-men’s houses are all 
built on the cottage system, and mostly have one large front 
room immediately opening into the street, with two windows, 
and in the larger houses two bedrooms in the rear. The out- 
house is always in the yard. There are few houses so poor 
that have no flower-pots in the windows, and many have a 
flower-bed either in the yard, or, where practicable, a little plot 
inthe front. The people show a great interest in flowers. The 
ground-floors are paved with bricks ; in the newer houses with 
tiles ; some of the larger ones have boards. The sleeping- 
rooms are all floored with boards. Matting or carpet of some 
kind usually covers the floors of the lower rooms. As the life 
is an outdoor life, and the doors are open in summer-time to 
the view of any passing visitor, it is easy to gain an insight 
into the home-life and habits of the people. The scrubbing 
and cleaning that goes on on Saturday, and the general appear- 
ance itself of the rooms does give a very favourable impression 
as tocleanliness. Ofcourse there are exceptions to be found, 
especially in the poorer wards, but the exceptions make the 
generally favourable appearance only the more pronounced. 


THE LATE MR. W. SMITH. 


Mr. WALTER SMITH, the well-known railway contractor, died 
at his residence, Aughton Road, Birkdale, on Monday morning. 
Mr. Smith had for years been a prominent resident in South- 
port, and was for four years mayor of the borough. When 
- first he went to Southport he was a comparatively poor man, 
but he achieved great success as a railway contractor. He 
was unfortunate in the making of the Southport and Cheshire 
Lines Extension Railway, which caused his failure. In politics 
he was a Liberal, and worked hard for his party. In June 
1867, when Southport was made a borough, he contested Talbot 
Ward unsuccessfully, but in the following November he was 

returned, and remained a member of the Town Council until 
- 1885. During all that time he took a leading part in the im- 
provement of Southport. He was one of the promoters of the 
Winter Gardens Company, the Southport and Churchtown 
Botanic Gardens Company, the Southport Tramways Company, 
the Southport and West Lancashire Banking Company, the 


Southport and Cheshire Lines Extension, and the Southport 
Building Society, being chairman of the latter for about twenty- 
three years. He was a justice of the peace for the borough 
and county. Mr. Smith was over seventy years of age. 


NEWCASTLE EXHIBITION. 


Messrs. M. GLOVER & CoO., machinists, Leeds, whose sole 
specialities consist of patent machinery for splitting and 
bundling firewood, also saw-sharpening, with which class of 
inventions their name has become almost universally associated, 
occupy Stand 13 in West Court. They show attractive working 
models to scale, making miniature bundles of firewood about 
the size of matches. First the wood is split up from almost 
any size or description of timber by the patent splitting 
machine, which goes through knots as though planed, and 
is capable of doing about twenty-four men’s work, effecting an 
enormous saving, after which the sticks are either bundled by 
this firm’s patent steam-power bundler, in which the opera- 
tions of straightening, agitating, forming, tying, under great 
pressure, are very successfully arranged; or the sticks may 
be tied up by this firm’s patent “Excelsior” bundling 
machines, which work by the foot, exerting immense pressure 
upon the bundles, being a most powerful mechanical means. 
In this simple, yet effective machine, it is claimed that there 
are no ropes, chains, sticks, or screws to renew, coil, uncoil, 
break, or unscrew, also that any size of bundle can be made, 
and that every provision is made for convenience in tying the 
twine or twisting the wire close to the bundle, a most important 
feature to obtain to tight bundles with ease and expedition. 
Glover’s improved patent saw-sharpening machines have, by 
reason of their merit, become well known everywhere. Wher- 
ever saws are used these machines seem exceedingly desirable, 
in point of producing better and more accurate sharpening at a 
very great saving in cost, it being claimed that wages, time, 
files, saw-steel, and steam-power are all entirely saved or con- 
siderably reduced. Punching and hammering of the saws may 
also to a great extent be dispensed with. The circular revolv- 
ing emery wheel, as used in this invention, of necessity grinds 
the tops of the teeth slightly hollow, which is not possible to 
obtain by the file, and saws sharpened by this process must 
produce better work, remaining sharp longer than when sharp- 
ened in the ordinary way. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Birmingham Society of Artists holds the first rank 
among the English provincial societies. The exhibitions 
are not only honestly representative of local talent, but 
works are obtained from Academicians and members of 
other societies which enable the people of Birmingham to 
realise the state of art outside their town. A statement 
has been issued which will help strangers to realise how 
much good has been done by the Society. For sixty years 
autumn exhibitions of a very high character have been held 
annually, and in addition to this, for the past twenty-two 
years, a spring exhibition, more especially intended for the 
cultivation and encouragement of water-colour art, has also 
been maintained. For many years the Society has con- 
tributed to the art culture of the Midland metropolis by 
means of its classes for the study and practice of painting, 
by occasional lectures, by important contributions towards 
the purchase of fine works for the town, by its annual 
subscriptions to the Public Picture Gallery Fund, by the 
sympathy and support it has given to the School of Art, and 
in many other ways has helped to foster and encourage that 
taste for art which is so essential in a town like Birmingham. 
The only means possessed by the Society are derived from 
the money received from visitors and from annual sub- 
scriptions. The whole of the risk is undertaken by the 
members, who have also to sacrifice much of their time for 
the advantage of the Society. It appears that the financial 
support has diminished of late, and the members are 
forced to appeal to the townsmen for a considerable addi- 
tion to the subscription list. That appeal cannot be made 
in vain, for the history of the Society is a record of most 
- useful work for the advantage of Birmingham. 


Ir is sometimes charged against architects that their 
preliminary estimates are lower than the contractor’s 
tenders. It might be replied that engineering estimates, 
although dealing with fewer items, can also show a differ- 
- ence if compared with tenders. What, for instance, would 
be said if a case similar to the Glasgow Bridge could be 
brought against the designer of a municipal building? 
The widening of TELrorp’s bridge has been long under 
consideration, and it might be called a simple sort of job. 
The Parliamentary estimate for widening the bridge was 
31,7182, but the lowest tender amounts to 38,480/, The 
original estimate for strengthening the bridge was 7,000/., 
but as the work can be done for 6,649/. there is a slight 
gain under that head. In other words the proposed works 
cannot be undertaken under 45,129/., while all the money 
that is available is 36,6107. ‘There is, therefore, a difference 
of 8,500/. to be made up, besides all the allowances for com- 
mission and contingencies. A proposition was brought 
forward to diminish the width of the bridge by 4 feet, but 
the decision on the subject is deferred. 


WHEN describing the new staircase of the National 
Gallery, last week, we avoided all reference to Consul 
Piayrair and Mr. SHaw LeFevre, who were accepted by 
most of the journals as the two officials to whose foresight 
the credit for the utilising of Algerian marbles is due. Mr. 
BRINDLEY, the sculptor and marble-worker, who undertook 
the work, says that although it was at first proposed to use 
the Algerian marbles, and nine months were spent in wait- 
ing for them, that source of supply had to be abandoned. 
Mr. BRINDLEY was himself, he tells us, “‘successful in find- 
ing far richer material about 100 miles off on the same 
coast adjoining the old Roman city of Cesarea, and these 
quarries have supplied the whole of the monolith columns 
and doorways. The gallo antico is the rose variety from 
the old Roman workings in ancient Numidia, now Tunis, 
and these quarries only are entitled to the name ‘ Numidian’ 
of Priny. The modern quarries of which Sir LAMBERT 
PLAYFAIR writes are at the extreme west of Mauritania, and 
never supplied Rome. Although these marbles are very 
beautiful, their colours are too gaudy to be manageable in 
interior decoration.” The sudden inspiration of Mr. SHAw 
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LEFEVRE on reading the Consul’s report, and his resolve 
that Algerian marbles should be used, which the newspaper 
reporter described as if relating a personal experience, were 
therefore of no more use than the ordinary official inter- 
ference in architect’s work. The whole of the credit belongs 
to Mr. TayLor and Mr. Brinpiery. It is also erroneous, 
as Mr. BRINDLEY states, to suppose that the marbles used 
in the Gallery were of the kind styled Numidian, the 
fact being that they were shipped at ports which were two 
hundred and six hundred miles distant from the quarries lately 
known by that title. The marbles used by Mr. BrinDLEY 
at the National Liberal Club were taken from Italy. 


THE City Surveyorship of Canterbury is a post that 
brings only a moderate amount of remuneration, but there 
were one hundred and twenty-four applications received by 
the Council. Some will probably consider the quiet city 
as a stepping-stone to a more lucrative position; others may 
be attracted by the interest of the place. The committee 
at their first meeting reduced the list to forty, and afterwards 
there was a further reduction, the following twelve com- 
petitors being selected for the final tests: —Messrs. ALFRED 
DRYLAND, Deal; J. C. WEBSTER, Malton; HENRy RicHarDs, 
Kingston; J. Haicu, Abergavenny; CHARLES LAWGREEN, 
Nuneaton; W. H. R. Crasrrer, Rotherham; CHARLES 
BROWNRIDGE, Leeds; H. C. CrumMmack, York; GEORGE 
W. Lunp, Blackburn; J. A. ANGELL, Stratford; E. L. 
Excar, Broadstairs; and Purtre Murcu, Portsmouth. It 
will be observed that there is a general absence of candi- 
dates who could have had a part in the control of metro- 
politan works, and indeed the larger provincial towns are 
not represented. ‘There are only two from Kent. 


THE correspondence with the Foreign Office on the 
subject of the French Exhibition of 1889 reveals that, from 
the first, the British Government was not eager to give 
much countenance to the project. This may be partly 
owing to the doubts expressed by M. WappiINcTon about 
the Exhibition being ever wx fait accompli. When the 
measure was passed authorising the raising of money for the 
purpose, there was no necessity for any fear that the realisa~ 
tion of the Exhibition was an impossibility. Formal notifica- 
tion was given, and the participation of Great Britain and 
her Colonies was solicited. It was then found that most 
of the Continental Governments declined to take part in the 
Exhibition, and probably our Government considered the 
most politic course would be to follow their example. It 
was, however, notified that there was no objection to English 
exhibitors taking part in the Exhibition. The conclusion 
will not give general satisfaction in this country. The event 
that is to be commemorated by the Exhibition may be taken 
as an evil work in other kingdoms, but England is ina 
position to be able to treat it like many historic events, and _ 
should be strong enough to run the risk incurred by avoid- | 
ing the example of other Governments. We must, however, 
still hold to the opinion we expressed before now, and 
maintain that the most interesting Exhibition would be one 
of French works alone. 


SANITARIANS will find interest in the discovery of a new 
form of disease by Dr. Gobir, the Medical Officer of 
Health for Leeds. Fortunately it appears to have been 
confined to one part of the town, viz., the Grove Road dis- 
trict, in Hunslet. It is commonly accepted that, however 
disagreeable, there is no danger in the effluvia from drains. 
In this case all the patients seem to have been first affected 
by the malodorousness of the ventilators. According to 
the medical officer, there could be no doubt that the foul 
smells arising from the drains had caused, or largely con- 
tributed to cause, the epidemic. The symptoms at first — 
resembled those of poisoning from eating decayed and 
diseased fish, but the shops had been carefully inspected, 
and no fish unfit for the food of man had been detected. 
The most active measures were taken to arrest the evil 
effects of the defective gullies and drains. They were 
flushed and disinfected. Gullies were thoroughly emptied, | 
and the streets watered with a solution of strong carbolic 
acid. In this way the extension of the evil was checked, 
but the outbreak is enough to raise doubts about the 
security of the present system of sewer construction. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 


HE Belgians have from time to time succeeded in 
organising exhibitions that were creditable to their 
enterprise, but apparently the one which is to be open to 
the world next year in Brussels will surpass them all. 
In one respect it will be peculiar. Since 1851 attempts have 
been made to enhance the value of national and inter- 
national exhibitions by lectures and conferences. It cannot 
be said they have always succeeded, and, indeed, people 
are not in the best condition for discussing technical prob- 
lems after several hours of attentive study of the objects 
in the courts of an exhibition, The Belgians have resolved 
to make the attempt on a scale that is without precedent. 
They implore mankind not only to send their best products, 
but to prepare plans and designs, and to compose essays 
about many subjects that can be treated in that way, Let 
us see how far the proposals relate to architects. 

In the first place, they are asked to take part in a 
competition for housing the working-classes, or classes 
laborieuses, which is a better phrase. Plans are desired 
which will show dwellings for workmen of all ranks, in- 
cluding overseers of various grades. It is laid down that in 
the arrangements a rapprochement between the occupants 
will be recognised, with the intention, we suppose, of 
suggesting the equality of foremen with ordinary workmen. 
A very difficult problem is, however, devised when it is said 
that the monotonous and barrack-like appearance of the 
ordinary groups of workmen’s houses, or c¢és ouuriéeres, 
is to be avoided, without any departure from a strict 
economy; the groups are to be picturesque and otherwise 
agreeable to the sight while avoiding expense that would 
increase the rents of the tenants. If any architect can 
comply with all these conditions he will be a benefactor to 
society. 

The strikes which arose lately in Belgium may have had 
much to do with the prominence which is given to work- 
men’s dwellings in the scheme of the Exhibition. In addi- 
tion to the blocks which are intended to provide for the 
working staff of a large manufactory, plans are also sought 
for lodgings for unmarried workmen, and for those who, 
although belonging to the country, have to labour for a part 
of the week in towns. One great need in the organisation 
of labour is accommodation for the class of producers on 
a small scale that are known as chambermasters, or ouvriers 
en chambre, and who require the aid of motive power with- 
out undergoing the expense of a prime mover. The com- 
mittee ask for plans of buildings for that purpose, with 
suggestions about the motive power, and it is suggested that 
a way will be shown for utilising the surplus force in warming 
the little workshops or in lighting them with the aid of 
electricity. 

There are also to be competitions for buildings for the 
use of people who are unable to pay for shelter. First 
comes a proposition for an asylum corresponding to some 
extent with the English casual wards. Then we have places 
where heat can be provided, and it is well known that much 
misery is caused in Continental towns through the high 
price that has to be given for fuel. Plans for a village hos- 
pital with about forty beds are desired, and for temporary 
hospitals. Three classes of the latter are mentioned, viz. 
structures in which iron is solely used, structures in wood, 
and structures in wood and iron combined. In the hospitals, 
as in the schools, architectural character is to be imparted 
to the cheap work. In addition the Exhibition will afford 
opportunities for the production of plans for a model créche 
for fifty infants, an orphanage for thirty to forty inmates, 
a convalescent home for one hundred children, and a mor- 
tuary for a town with 100,000 inhabitants. 

_ Military service being compulsory on the Continent, it 
1s not surprising that the committee of the Exhibition 
should dream of buildings in which the better class of 
young men who have to serve should be spared the incon- 
veniences of the ordinary barracks. We find, therefore, a 
proposal for a barrack that might be able to compete with 
the paternal home in its comfort, wherein reading-rooms, 
lecture-rooms, dining-rooms, &c., should be provided. The 
Belgians think that if there must be military service, there is 
no harm in making it attractive, and probably it is intended 
to make the conscripts pay for their luxuries.» But we 
doubt whether their German neighbours are likely to 


imitate so pleasant a mode of initiation into a military 
career. 

A type of house for clerks, small shopkeepers, and other 
people of limited means is proposed as a subject for com- 
petition. ‘There are to be two classes, one for towns and, 
suburbs and the other for country places in the neighbour- 
hood of cities. ‘The designs are to display economy, com- 
modiousness, and picturesqueness. ‘Then there are to be 
designs for houses with 5, 6 or 7 metres of frontage, which. 
are to open on acourt or small park, in which common- 
place forms are to be absent; baths on a grand scale,. 
railway stations, crematories, and music-halls. An attempt 
is to be made to suggest varieties of public and private: 
buildings which can be constructed without the aid of 
foreign materials, and, finally, the subject of zvstallations: 
de nécessité can be treated in all its branches, 

Anybody who has made a study of the materials used 
in construction will have a chance of distinguishing himself 
in connection with the Belgian Exhibition. Steel is not: 
sufficiently utilised, and essays will be received in which the 
rational employment of it is described with the results of 
experiments. Another subject put down for investigation 
is the relative value of cement and trass mortar when used. 
in salt water and fresh water. It is expected that the study 
will comprise an inquiry in the use of cement as facing for 
walls and as a pavement. ‘The application of various kinds. 
of ceramics is specified as a subject, and in this case also 


the reasoning is to be supported by records of tests. Im- — 


provements in brick-making form a subject that has general 
interest. Notice is to be taken of the use of bricks in 


facades of buildings, especially in respect to resistance and | 


colour. When treating of hydraulic limes it is suggested 
that substitutes for sand in the composition of mortars 
should be described. A comparative study of the different 
varieties of wood and of the best means for the preservation 
of timber furnishes the next subject. Efficient preservatives. 
for stone and brick against the influence of climate can be 
brought forward as well. 

It is considered possible to have a laboratory where 
experiments on building materials can be made cheaply and 
efficiently. ‘The apparatus is expected to be complete and 
easily transported. In the same department may be placed 
the simple and cheap apparatus which is to register the 
effects of the resistance of materials under loads. 

The programme is the most remarkable document that 
has been issued in connection with an international Exhibition. 
It expresses many of the difficulties which have still to be 
overcome in construction, and it may be the means of 
inciting a good many brains to set about discovering what is 
required. But where are all the plans and modelsto be placed, 
and how many men will be found with sufficient patience 
to read through the specifications? If the proposals of the 
committee can be realised, the departments of the Brussels. 
Exhibition which are to be assigned to engineering and 
architecture will be a museum of inventions surpassing all 
those which exist now. ‘The remaining departments will be 
no less suggestive, for the system of competitions is not con- 
fined to construction. 

Everybody will be curious to see how far the world will 
accept the scheme. The majority of the items in the pro- 
gramme, although they may seem at first to resemble the 
lists of subjects for papers which are issued by the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, really refer to so many inventions, 
and of the kinds that are commonly protected by patents. 
There is always a sort of guarantee against piracy in 
exhibitions, but it would be imprudent to send a drawing 
and description of any of the things which are desiderated, 
unless provisional protection has been secured. The con- 
fidence with which the programme is put forth is an indica- 
tion of the approach of the time when each man is to find 
his own in all men’s good, and all are to work in a noble 
brotherhood. 

We may add that the officers of the architectural section 
of the Exhibition are all architects. The president is M. 
WyNAND-JANSSENS, of Brussels, The \ize-presidents are 
M. BAaEKELMANS, of Antwerp; Professor Pautt, of Ghent ; 
M. Brunravt, the president of the Société Centrale ; and 
M. YsEnDyck, of Brussels. M. Hassr, of Antwerp, and 
M. Heynrnx are the secretaries. But we cannot recognise 
the name of any Belgian architect in the subdivision of 
materials used in construction. i 
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STUDIES OF SOME LONDON CHURCHES. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


(Continued from page 15.) 


HE church of St. James, Paddington, was made 
the parish church within the last few years in lieu 
of St. Mary’s, Paddington Green. Having recently been 
so much transformed under the able hands of the late 
Mr. SrREET, it is rather difficult at first to recognise 
what is old and what is new. But the change is a happy 
one—from a galleried church of poor architectural preten- 
sions to a stately building having some of the last touches 
of one of the greatest and most original of modern 
ecclesiastical architects. On first entering, we are struck 
with the unusual and majestic width of the central passage 
to the nave, and it is much to be regretted that such an 
impression is so rarely produced in our churches. But un- 
fortunately such ample breadth presents a great temptation 
to the putting in of chairs to eke out the accommodation 
for worshippers so much wanted in a populous parish, 
When the writer visited St. James’s some time since there was 
a row of three chairs all down the middle, almost recalling 
the favourite arrangement of free seats in the Georgian 
churches, viz., two narrow passages and a block of short 
seats occupying a central place in the building. The church 
thas been entirely reseated, and now possesses handsome 
oak open benches of somewhat novel design. But it is 
.questionable whether a treatment of less unusual character 
would not have -been preferable. As is the case with all 
Mr. STREET’s work, much originality is evinced. On the 
top of the bench ends is a moulded capping, which slightly 
projects; part of the ends is moulded and part square- 
edged, with a sunk hollow in the thickness of the end. 
The bench end has mouldings sunk back from the general 
face, and stopping on a splay at the top and bottom, a sug- 
gestion of the “‘linen pattern,” but treated in a thirteenth- 
century manner. The nave roof is of peculiar construction, 
a combination of hammer-beam and tie-beam, so to speak. 
There are principal and intermediate trusses, the latter having 
‘hammer-beams only, the brackets to which are not brought 
-down so low as the other ones. About the level of the cornice 
~ is a flat soffit panelled the whole length of the nave, extending 
- ssome little way from the walls. From it springs a waggon- 
headed wooden ceiling, so that the design of the roof is 
really a combination of open timbers and panelling. This 
‘kind of roof has lately come rather into fashion, and has 
been suggested by examples in the North Italian churches 
of the Gothic style. Acoustically this roof seems very suc- 
cessful, but looking at it from an artistic standpoint, it is a 
matter of doubt whether this foreign importation is any 
‘improvement on our old English roofs, of which we have 
so goodly a heritage. In the aisles there are no principals, 
but solid walls take their place, carried on arches springing 
from the capitals of the great nave arcade. The spandrel 
on the nave side has a circular pierced panel. On the aisle 
side the arch does not die into the wall, but is corbelled 
out over a slightly projecting pilaster. The aisle roof is 
open-timbered, with deep-moulded purlins mitreing with 
the wood cornice. There are half principals next the trans- 
verse arches previously mentioned, but it is a pity that 
these cut off from view the extrados of the arch and barely 
clear the outer edge of the mouldings themselves. The 
pendant gaseliers are hung just within the aisles opposite 
the apices of the nave arcade, a great improvement on the 
too common plan of attaching the rods to the points of the 
arches. The tracery of the east window to the chancel (or 
rather the end window of the chancel, fer the church is not 
orientated) is very peculiar, 


All Saints, Fulham.—Why should not all churches be 
open to private prayer on week days? Even if the churches 
be not used for that particular purpose, it surely cannot but 
be improving to any one to quietly and reverently examine 
the interior. One Easter Monday a year or so since the 
writer was strolling along the banks of the ever-interesting 
tiver Thames, and passed through the churchyard of All 
Saints, Fulham. Much to his satisfaction, he found one of 
the doors open to welcome the stray wayfarer, or, one 
hopes, worshipper and wayfarer combined. The venerable 
and familiar tower peeps out among the trees, but little 
more than a stone’s throw from the starting-point of the 


University boat-race, and is now the only portion of the 
old building remaining. That which has been destroyed, to 
make way for the present work, possessed scarcely anything 
of archzeological interest, for it had been greatly pulled about 
and altered in modern times in anything but good taste. 
But the Elizabethan and Jacobean monuments, remnants 
of the earlier church, have, of course, been carefully pre- 
served and refixed. ‘Two of the principal ones are placed 
on the north and south sides of the sanctuary. In the 
north transept is one of those charming subjects, a young 
mother kneeling in prayer with her four children behind 
her—a very different memorial of the departed to those of 
the succeeding periods with their pagan emblems. There 
are old Perpendicular windows to the gables of the north 
and south chancel aisles, filled with the brightest, though at 
the same time heaviest, coloured of modern-painted glass, 
executed during the early period of the Gothic revival. A 
greater contrast can scarcely be imagined than these 
examples and the glass of the new east window, which, to 
the eye of the unlearned observer, looks far more 
antique than the others. For not unnaturally he might 
regard the very large proportion of white glass, tinged 
with a slight shade of buff, as faded old glass. 
As regards the fitness of things, it may be thought 
to have been a mistake to put this tint (which some 
wise people call “‘washed out”) so near the gorgeous 
deeply-coloured work. Nevertheless, this east window is a 
beautiful and artistic composition. There is also other 
good painted glass in the church. The window in the 
westernmost part of the north aisle, opposite the font, very 
appropriately contains the subject of “ Our Saviour Blessing 
Little Children.” Mr. BrLomFre.p, the architect under 
whose direction the works have been carried out, has been 
very conservative of objects of antiquity, such as the 
memorial floor-slabs, all of which are replaced in the 
passages of the nave, those to the centre having a narrow 
border of tiles. At the east end of the north aisle are pre- 
served about a dozen genuine Medizval encaustic tiles. 
But it is to be regretted that the new encaustic pattern tiles 
to the church are non-glazed, which gives them a poor dull 
appearance. In an old church no one could lament more 
than the writer the employment of many brilliantly-glazed 
tiles; but a few glazed pattern tiles, judiciously arranged 
among the others, tend to greatly brighten up everything. 
Another feature of the old church which has been carefully 
preserved and re-used, is an oak balustrade of the Jacobean 
period, having twisted balusters. This has been fixed at 
the back of the chancel seats on the south aisle, between 
them and the organ-chamber. It is pleasant to find such 
a feature has not been destroyed, as formerly in so many 
cases it would have been thought out of harmony with the 
Gothic surroundings. Can the groove close by the outside 
edge of the flat bookboards to the nave seats be considered a 
suitable ornament? Surely in such a position it must 
collect dust and soon become dirty. 

The clerestory to the nave is much of the Norfolk type, 
and the bold deep string-course beneath it is a great help 
to the composition of the interior, well dividing the nave 
arcade from the clerestory. The design of the hammer- 
beam roof is also suggestive of the Norfolk treatment, but 
the tie-beams are too slight to look well. It would have 
been better to have adopted the Somerset type of tie-beam 
roof, with good deep moulded beams, rather than the roof 
found here, which is a sort of mixture. In the aisle roof 
the moulded purlins are set upright, with curved braces 
from truss to truss, reducing the bearing. These pitch 
upon the collar-beam and form a not very beautiful outline 
in combination with the curved braces previously mentioned. 
Just under the juncture of these braces occurs a carved 
boss. It may be mentioned that all the roofs, as well as the 
seats to the bedy of the building, are of pitch-pine. The 
chancel roof is of hammer-beam construction, and owing to 
the easternmost truss being about two feet from the end 
wall, a half truss has been fixed next the latter. The small 
intermediate space, z¢., the soffit of the curved braces to 
the hammer-beams, has been panelled. There is an 
unusual feature in the arch on the north side of the chancel 
opening out into the north chancel aisle. This is sub- 
divided into two panels, and has traces of Perpendicular 
character in it. The mouldings to the capitals of the nave 
arcade, of the same style, are not very happily conceived. 
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The metal altar-rail standards are of rather different cha- 
racter to the ordinary run, as there are two uprights with 
‘pierced ornament between them, and then on the outer 
sides of the uprights are brackets up to the under-side of the 
rail. This has a more handsome appearance than the 
single standards, and must, moreover, sometimes be of help 
to the designer when it is a doubtful point as to whether 
one or two standards should be introduced. It is difficult 
at times not to give rather too long a bearing to the rail, 
while on the other hand two standards would too much 
“crowd up.” The writer has again and again ex- 
perienced the difficulty of obtaining much variety in 
metal standards of this sort, in those cases where they 
must be simple and inexpensive. Unless the design is an 
elaborate one leaves or flowers are best left out, and 
geometrical or scrollwork alone should be used. The stock 
patterns of the Medizeval metalworkers err much in this 
respect, being too fussy and pretentious as a rule. The 
gaselier standards within the sanctuary are well coloured 
and of very good character, evidently designed by the 
architect. But gaslights within the altar rails are best 
“conspicuous by their absence,” and, in the writer’s 
opinion, nothing but candles or oil lamps should be used in 
such a position. Massive candelabra or standard lights are 
far more appropriate there. The reredos consists of an 
arcade in five panels, and is coved outwards to the ‘“ west” 
(the church is not orientated), giving rather the suggestion of 
a baldachino. 

‘Turning to the exterior of the church, the organ-chamber 
possesses one of those features, not important in themselves, 
but which yet give so much interest to a building. At the 
highest point of its gable are placed three niches, forming 
one composition. The central niche contains a figure of 
King Davin holding his harp, while the side niches are 
filled with angels bearing their celestial harps. The visit of 
the writer to this fine and carefully-studied church, worthy 
of an important metropolitan parish, leaves a pleasing recol- 
lection in the mind, enhanced by the accident of the 
examination having been made at Eastertide, when the 
altar was beautifully adorned with choicest flowers, in 
addition to the floral decorations elsewhere in the interior. 
Woe to the fanatic hand that would meddle with such 
innocent and appropriate offerings as these to the Unseen 
Pr-sence ! (Zo be continued.) 


THE DISPUTED CLAIMS IN THE GLASGOW 
ASYLUM CASE. 


MEETING of the Glasgow District Board of Lunacy 

was held last week when the question of the disputed fees 

~of the architects and measurer was raised. According to the 
report of the Sub-Committee appointed to confer with Messrs. 
Bruce & Hay, the architects, and Mr. Dansken, the measurer, 
as to their applications for instalments to account of pro- 
fessional. work, it was stated that Mr. Dansken offered to 
accept 1,448/. in full of his claims to date, while Messrs. Bruce 
& Hay practically adhered to their former position, asking for 
1,400/. as an instalment to account on the basis of the work 

executed by them up to this time being of the value of 3,400/. 
The Sub-Committee found that as neither Messrs. Bruce & 
Hay nor Mr. Dansken had offered any basis for a full settle- 

ment of their whole claims which the Sub-Committee would be 

‘prepared to advise should be accepted, they should recommend 
the addition of Messrs. Ferguson, Campbell and J. H. Martin 
to the Sub-Committee, and that the matter be remitted back to 
them with the view to their taking advice on the subject, in 

order to be in a position to bring up a report recommending 

the offer of a specific sum to Messrs. Bruce & Hay and 

Mr. Dansken respectively in full of their claims. The Asylum 

Committee, after considering this report, resolved to approve 

and adopt it and the recommendations therein contained, 
but while taking these steps with the view to endeavouring to 

arrive at an amicable arrangement, the Committee were acting 
without prejudice to what might be the right and pleas of the 
parties respectively in the event of no arrangement being 

effected. 

Mr. Paton, in moving the adoption of the minutes, said that 
the Committee considered that the claim of the architects of 
3.4007. was too large, and as they did not wish to do anything 
rashly, they recommended the adoption of the course suggested 
in the minutes. He might add that the Committee desired to 
do all justice to Messrs. Bruce & Hay and to Mr. Dansken, 


and that they ought to be paid well, but did not feel inclined to 
agree to the sums named. 


Provost Mitchell moved that the minutes be not approved,. 
on the ground that the Committee had exceeded their powers. 
in asking what were the claims in full of the architects and 
measurer. All that they had to do was to see whether it was. 
right that the instalments asked should be paid. 

The Lord Provost said that the Committee, in carrying out 
the remit, could not fail to ask the architects and the measurer- 
the amount of work done up to that time, though they did not 
intend to go further than make a recommendation as to the 
instalments to be paid. He thought the Committee could not 
have done otherwise than they did. 

Mr. J. H. Martin seconded the motion for the adoption of 
the minutes. 

Mr. Cumming said the Board were not in a position to give- 
power to any committee to make a final settlement with either 
the architects or the measurer. He considered that the Com- 
mittee had gone beyond the scope of their remit in making that. 
recommendation, for the Board had yet to decide whether the 
asylum was to be proceeded with or not. 

Provost Motherwell said it seemed to him that the Com- 
mittee had gone on the assumption that the asylum was not to- 
be built, and had acted accordingly. He had not heard of any 
such resolution, and certainly the Board had come to no such 
finding, and he therefore thought the Committee had gone 
beyond their powers, and were going a little too quick. He 
begged to second Provost Mitchell’s amendment. 

Mr. Paton, in explanation, said the Committee stated to the 
architects and the measurer that the Board had come to no: 
decision whether the asylum was to go on or not, but that the 
Board wanted to know their liabilities up to the present date, 
and when they knew that they would be able to decide whether _ 
they would give a full sum or what instalment should be given. _ 

Provost Motherwell and Mr. Cumming pointed out that the 
wording of the report indicated that there had been something 
said as to a settlement in full of all claims. 

Several suggestions were made as to how a motion might 
be framed to meet the views of all parties, but ultimately the- 
Board divided, when eight voted for Mr. Paton’s motion, and 
six for Provost Mitchell’s amendment. The minutes were 
therefore approved. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE- 
FIELDS. 


HE following letters have been written on this subject :— 

Sir,—The Metropolitan Board of Works is again laying: 
siege to this church. It is again asking the parish to surrender 
that which will enable the entrance to the new Charing Cross 
Road to be widened. It asks to be allowed to set back withous 
regard to architectural order or dignity the steps and platforms 
above which its noble portico stands, to rearrange them ina 
more merely utilitarian manner, and to separate and isolate 
each of its six columns (which are now connected by a con- 
tinuous base line) with a flight of steps. The proposal can only 
be described as a maiming and laming the front legs and feet of 
the church in a very savage and ruinously disfiguring fashion. 
All that gives repose to the west front, and unites the columns 
at their base in a solid manner is suggested to be needless and 
worthless. 

A model of this proposal of the Board of Works can now be 
seen, with a plan, at the St. Martin’s Vestry Hall in Trafalgar 
Square. But, unfortunately, there is no plan to scale of the 
existing arrangement, This is much needed. Few people can 
compare such things without such help. It is unsafe to trust to 
memory for one side of the case. It puts at too great a 
disadvantage the side which is not represented. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works is suggesting, as I am 
persuaded, a method which means a descent from dignity to 
meanness in the case of one of our most important London 
buildings, important both for its design and situation. By 
comparison with the lavish waste of ground in many of our 
lately laid-out roads, this neck of land to the west of St. 
Martin’s Church no doubt looks deficient. Sooner or later: 
something will probably be done, but it must not be done in 
the officially suggested manner. 

I can see but one method, and it is one which will not, I am 
sure, be at once approved. I regret to feel that it is necessary 
to make it. But the general design of the western facade of 
St. Martin’s Church with its steps and platforms must be kept. 
Its steps must continue to bear the same relationship as now to 
the facade. But the portico can be set inwards by half its 
width, and the steps and platforms should then of course follow 
it. The now centre side columns would become the front angle: 
columns of the narrowed portico. This will be a loss in appear- 
ance, but a far less loss than any interference with the relative: 
position of columns, steps, and platforms such as is suggested 
would be. Many persons are no doubt aware that Gibbs, who 
was the architect of St. Martin’s. Church, submitted three. 
designs for it, all of which are preserved. Two of these were 
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for a circular church. The one of these two which it appears 
that he preferred had a portico with a frontage of six columns 
and a pediment both entirely similar to those which now exist, 
but of half the depth of the present portico, and therefore with- 
out the intermediate side columns of the present one. It was, 
- in fact, just such a portico as we must, I fear, sooner or later 
adopt if the road is to be widened ; it is just what the present 
- portico admits of, as I have been describing it. 

This suggestion may sound startling, but, unless we are to 
bungle and go wrong, such a treatment Is, I believe, inevitable. 

It may reconcile some persons to the change if they know 
that a distinguished architect such as Gibbs was prepared to 
put up such a portico, if his other design for the church which 
was declined on account of its expensiveness had been adopted. 
The gain to the road if this plan is adopted would be about 
12 feet.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. BUTTERFIELD. 
4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Sir,—I am only just recovering from a very severe illness, 
and am totally unable to verify dates, so I fear that I can very 
imperfectly handle a question in which I take a great interest ; 
yet, nevertheless, I cannot hear of the steps of St. Martin’s 
Church being menaced with destruction without raising a pro- 
testing voice. Some years ago the same vandal project came 
before the House of Commons as the completion of the new 
street which was to run northward from Trafalgar Square. 
Having no interest in the question but that of art, I brought it 
_ before the House of Commons, and my reward was a complete 
triumph. The House was unanimous against the destructive 
project. Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg and the other promoters of 
the new street abandoned the scheme without a fight. The 
Bill was read a second time with the obnoxious clause omitted, 
and we imagined that this masterpiece of Gibbs was saved. 
Are we now to hear that in the space of so few years our rulers 
should have become oblivious of their creditable interposition, 
and that a monument of which all lovers of architecture are so 
justly proud is to be sacrificed to the tasteless fancies of specula- 
tive improvers? Before it is too late, pray lift a warning voice. 
—Yours very sincerely, A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. 

Arklow House, Connaught Place: July 9. 


Sir,—Mr. Kitto’s invitation to the public to select the 
least objectionable mode of mutilating his church reminds one 
of the Frenchman who asked his chickens which way they 
would like to be cooked, and, on their crying out that they did 
not want to be cooked at all, replied, “ Vous vous écartez de la 
question.” In other words, I beg to move the previous ques- 
tion, whether it is necessary to mutilate St. Martin’s at all. 

I am in the habit of walking westwards two or three times a 
week, and living, as I do, in constant terror, of the revival of 
this project of destruction, I make a point of stopping at the 
crossing near the church to see if there is any pretence of a 
block at the south end of Charing Cross Road. I have done 
this for the last year, and I assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that the road is wide enough for the ordinary traffic, and that 
St. Martin’s:steps, if they are pared back to widen it, will be 
sacrificed not to a real necessity, but to an imaginary one. 
Those who feel most keenly the barbarism of such a piece of 
departmental tyranny as this have, from want of combination, 
the least power to resist it, and they can only look to your 
influence, Sir, to avert the disfigurement of the single ornament 
of “the finest site in Europe.”—I am, sir, &c., 

St. Bride’s, Fleet Street : July 8. E. C. HAWKINS. 


“IMPROVEMENTS” IN VENICE. 


aie proposed improvements in Venice continue to excite 
the indignation of Signor Boni, the architect, and it is 
fortunate for him that by means of translations of his articles 
in the Venice News, the influence of English and American 
visitors may be brought to bear on the Municipality and many 
precious gems may be preserved. The following is Signor Boni’s 
last article on the subject ; it bears the expressive title “‘ Lo 
Sventramento di Venezia.” 

The Municipio of Venice has projected the widening of 
some of the streets and the opening of new ones, spacious and 
straight, like those which run from one end to the other of the 
great modern cities, and the new quarters of Rome. 

Anyone who hopes to undertake the execution of some of 
the new blocks of buildings, subletting the works afterwards at 
a commission of 40 per cent. to the contractors, may be of 
opinion that Venice will not be worthy of the nineteenth 
century until the Grand Canal shall be transformed into the 
finest street in the world, with foot pavements at the sides, two 
rows of trees, two lines of steam-trams, and a carriage-road in 
the middle, 

The palaces which look on to what is still known as the 


Grand Canal have been already reduced to skeletons ; the 
balconies, the openings of the windows, are lined with the signs 
of the hotel-keepers, of the furnished apartments, or of the 
antiquity dealers, who, after having denuded the sumptuous 
apartments even of their ceilings, of the cornices, and even of 
the architraves of the doors, are now filling them with modern 
imitations. 

It is a real “sventramento” followed by a subsequent re- 
filing. The Museum of Kensington alone possesses already 
two or three hundred pieces of marvellous Venetian sculpture, 
among others the marble borders of our wells—Byzantine, 
Gothic, and Renaissance—adorned with ornaments and symbols 
representing the art of eight centuries; the emblematic bas- 
reliefs which adorned our ancient houses and the homes of 
Medizeval art corporations; balconies; whole monumental 
windows. 

When the Grand Canal has been filled up with mud and 
rubbish, perhaps we may have to see the skeletons of its 
palaces, the facades of the Loredan, Contarini, &c, newly 
scraped for the day of the inauguration, and bordered with 
gilt paper. 

If, however, in the meantime the skeletons of these palaces 
have been carried off bit by bit and rebuilt in some English 
park, or between a coal store and a tannery in Chicago, in their 
places the filled-up Grand Canal will be made beautiful and 
adorned with iron roofs and five-storeyed houses, with cement 
cornices, cast-iron balconies, pale yellow plaster, and red 
railings. 

We shall have the piazza of St. Mark covered with glass, 
and the two columns of the piazzetta may also be removed, in 
order to place in the foundations a parchment recording their 
removal. 

In the Museum there will be preserved a model of a gondola, 
real size, and it will be made of ebony, of silver, of gilt copper, 
and of black velvet. 

The apse of the Frari will be rebuilt; an inscription will 
record to posterity that the bricks were made on purpose, and 
of the exact size of those of the fourteenth century. 

And painters, as on the level of the reclaimed lagoons fig- 
trees will be casting their shadows, will paint scenes of ancient 
Venice, imitating the water of the ditches. 

These are rude caprices, developments of a sad reality, 
which occur to our mind after having listened to the jocularly 
expressed hopes of some shareholder in the Building Company. 

Our Municipio has at present only the intention to open up 
new ways of communication, and to widen three times more 
than is necessary, and to straighten those which are rather 
narrow and winding. Upon the buildings flanking the new 
streets there will be displayed, one after the other, modern 
renderings of ancient edifices, with the ornaments repeated in 
castings, enough to cause disgust with the original itself ; or 
even improving on this, there being certain periods, said poor 
Leopardi, which, to say nothing ofthe rest, in art and discipline 
presume to renew everything old, because they do not know 
how to do anything new. 

But whose fault was it if the widening project was not 
carried out in the Cinquecento, when there was a fine art, 
original and living, to stamp upon the new buildings? Whose 
fault is it if, when the population of Venice was half as great 
again as the present, and the lines of commercial traffic 
between east and west had their head-quarters here, the larger 
streets were left four métres wide, whilst now the secondary 
streets might be made seven or eight métres wide ? 

“The living are right,” said Schiller, and the direction of 
movement being changed from the time when the railway 
station, which arose on a portion of the city formerly little 
frequented, made it necessary to open up a new and wider way 
of communication with the centre ; and the tendency having. 
begun is continued not for the sake of means of communication,, 
but of wider streets. And then where the widening of a street 
may be necessary, instead of taking back the old buildings as 
much as may be required, the whole is destroyed in order to 
substitute for them new and pretentious monstrosities. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


T the close of 1885, while the workmen were clearing ot!® 

the crypt under the lady chapel in Winchester Cathedral, 
they came upon a leaden coffin embedded in masonry between 
two pillars in the central part of it, which the Dean recognised 
from the well-known coat-of-arms on the lid as that of Bishop 
Peter Courtenay, the situation of whose burial-place had long 
been a vexed question among antiquaries. It was known that 
he died in 1492 within the walls of Winchester College, but 
whether he had been laid at rest in the cathedral, or his bones 
had been carried to Powderham, in Devonshire, where his 
family had been settled since the time of Edward III., was a 
matter of pure conjecture. During the last six months a fine 
altar-tomb has been in course of construction, and is now 
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finished, from designs furnished by Mr. G. H. Kitchin, archi- 
tect, for the reception of the bishop’s remains. Placed on the 
great ledger stone which immediately covers them is the original 
lid of the leaden coffin, which had been found forced off by the 
weight of loose stones on it when first discovered. Round this 
ancient coffin-lid runs in lettering of the period the inscription, 
“Hic recondita sunt ossa Petri Courtenay, Episcopi, primo 
Exon, deinde Winton., qui obiit MCCCCXCIL,” together with 
the date of the year of this translation of his bones, 1887. The 
tomb is Perpendicular work, and is not unworthy of the monu- 
mental glories of the period with which it is surrounded. It 
stands close up to Fox’s famous screen, and therefore only 
three sides of it areseen. In the centre is the coat-of-arms of 
the bishop impaled with those of the See of Winchester under 
the mitre, and it has for supporters two dolphins as they are 
seen round the bishop’s shield outside the Lady Chapel. 
Underneath is the bishop’s motto, “In gloriam Dei,” which 
appears also in the same chapel. The right and left panels 
bear each a shield in the centre, one charged with the Tudor 
rose, the other with the portcullis--symbols indicating his close 
connection with his master, Henry VII. The panel which fills 
the western front of the tomb bears the coat-of-arms of the 
Courtenay family, with two swans as supporters. The sup- 
porters of the eastern panel are two boars, and some lesser 
ornaments in the spandrels are taken from the splendid 
chimneypiece which the bishop placed in his palace at Exeter, 
where it is still to be seen, 


THE EDINBURGH FREE LIBRARY. 


HE foundation-stone of the Free Library, which Edinburgh 
is to owe to the generosity of Mr. A. Carnegie, was laid 
on Saturday. According to the Scotsman, Mr. Carnegie on 
Saturday morning met Mr. Washington Browne, the architect 
of the Public Library, at the residence of the Lord Provost, and 
also had introduced to him Mr. James B. Dunn and Mr. John 
Lumsdaine, the second and third premiated architects in the 
Public Library competition. On hearing Mr. Dunn’s zom de 
plume,“ Triumphant Democracy,” Mr. Carnegie heartily con- 
gratulated the young architect, humorously remarking that he 
would have been pleased had the design been premiated first, 
and expressing a wish to see the plans. Mr. Browne then 
explained the accepted design, which met with Mr. Carnegie’s 
approval, a suggestion being made that in the upper part of the 
entrance there should be a representation, either in sculpture 
or wrought-iron, of the sun’s rays, encircled with the words, 
“Let there be light,” similar to that placed in the Carnegie 
Free Library, Dunfermline. With reference to the question 
recently raised as to the awards being made to Messrs. Dunn 
and Lumsdaine, on the ground that they were not architects 
practising on their own account, it is understood that Mr. 
Carnegie expressed himself to the effect that if there had been 
any reluctance to pay the premiums he should have done so 
himself. On leaving, Mr. Carnegie invited the young architects 
to visit him at Kilgraston, requesting the author of “ Tri- 
umphant Democracy” to bring his plans with him, in order 
nh he (Mr. Carnegie) might have an opportunity of examining 
them. 


ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL 
SCHOOL, 1887. 


A ess following are the admissions for July :— 

Upper School.—P. Anderson, S. H. Barnsley, W. H. 
Boney, H. P. B. Downing, C. Gill, P. M. Ginham, G. Harvey, 
G. F. McCombie, F. W. Marks, F. Masey, G. W. Nicolay, 
A. Sykes, and A. Taylor. 

Lower School. Baker, G. E. Collins, R. E. Draper, 
E. E. Fetch, A. L. Giles, W. Grace, W. F. Horton, A. if 
Inman, G. R. Jaques, L. Martin, H. Mathewman, C. H. 
Norton, E. E. Poole, A. H. Powell, A. Pywell, R. W. Sampson, 
W. Taylor, A. Thompson, A. G. Veal, and F. J. Verity. 

Probationers.—A, E. Bartlett, W. B. Clarkson, A. F. 
Faulkner, L. Frazer, A. G. Haslilow, E. A. Hawkins, H. G, 
Ibberson, and H. C. Rogers, 


TESSERA. 


Bas-Reliefs. 
J. FLAXMaAN, R.A. 


Clie basso-relievo may be considered in effect as a picture 
whose background is light a little subdued, the figures 
thereon being chiefly of the middle tint, with touches of strong 
dark in the depths, and bright lights on the higher pro. 
jections. This species of sculpture is not intended to be seen 
in many views, like the entire group ; but it has this advantage, 
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that more groups than one may be on the same background, 
and sometimes a succession of events in the same story; a 
greater force is given to harmony, or contrast of lines, by the 
number of groups and figures, as well as the projection of their 
shadows. ‘The ancients, who considered simplicity as a cha- 
racteristic of perfection, represented stories by a single row of 
figures in the bas-relief, by which the whole outline of the 
figure or group, the energy of action, the concatenation of 
limbs, the flight or flow of drapery, were seen with little inter- 
ruption ; but there are instances of the best times in low relievo, 
where many horsemen are advancing before each other, the 
nearer horse hiding the hinder parts of the preceding, and 
sometimes part of the rider, without causing the least con- 
fusion of effect, as in the frieze from the Temple of Minerva in 
Lord Elgin’s collection. There are noble examples also of 
groups and figures rushing in the same reiterated line through 
the composition ; but, even in basso-relievo, it must be remem- 
bered the work is sculpture, which allows no picturesque addi- 
tion or effect of background: the story must be told, and the 
field occupied by the figure and acts of man, 


Harmony of Form. 
OWEN JONES. 

Harmony of form appears to consist in the proper balancing 
and contrast of the straight, the inclined, and the curved. As 
in colour there can be no perfect composition in which either 
of the three primary colours is wanting, so in form, whether 
structural or decorative, there can be no perfect composition in 
which either of the three primary figures is wanting, and the 
varieties and harmony in composition and design depend on 
the various predominance and subordination of the three. 
There can be no better example of this harmony than the 
Greek temple, where the straight, the angular, and the curved ~ 
are in most perfect relation to each other. Gothic architecture 
also offers many illustrations of this principle: every tendency 
of lines to run in one direction is immediately counteracted by 
the angular or the curved. Thus the capping of the buttress 
is exactly what is required to counteract the upward tendency 
of the straight lines ; so the gable contrasts admirably with the 
curved window-head and its Perpendicular mullions. In sur- 
face decoration any arrangement of forms consisting only of 
straight lines is monotonous, and affords but imperfect pleasure, 
but introduce lines which tend to carry the eye towards the 
angles, and you have at once an additional pleasure. Then 
add lines giving a circular tendency, and you have now com- 
plete harmony. In this case the square is the leading form or 
tonic ; the angular and curved are subordinate. 


Origin of the Rosette. 
S. SMIRKE, R.A. 

The rosette, or patera, is perhaps one of the most universal 
ornaments in the whole range of art. It occurs in the paintings 
of the Egyptians, and is carved on Hindoo sculpture ; it was 
embroidered on the garments of the Assyrians, and ornamented 
their armlets, bracelets, and even their whip-handles. Nor on 
the sculptured remains of Persepolis is it wanting. The rosette 
is painted on the fictile vases of all ages, from the earliest to 
the latest, and has ever been one of the most common of all the 
ornaments of architecture. May I not venture to claim for this 
form also a sacred origin? The winged circle was the emb!em 
of the Deity in Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia. It occurs 
frequently in the marbles, and is usually filled in with what has 
the appearance of a rosette ; but when the circle is large, we 
find the inserted figure to have a star-like form, or a radiation 
of tapering flames: may this not be supposed to typify the sun, 
the great and earliest object of idolatry? Is it not at least a 
plausible hypothesis that this figure, whether it be a conven- 
tional representation of the sun or a star, may in the course 
of time have assumed in the hands of the artificer the varied 
and beautiful ornament with which we are so familiar. 


James I. and Architecture. 
J. ELMES. 

Whatever may have been the intentions of James I. as to 
the erection of a splendid palace for himself and his successors 
to the crown of the two kingdoms, which had been first united 
in his person, he had strong objections to his example being 
copied by his nobles. Fearing that if they made their establish- 
ments in the metropolis too large and expensive, it might rob 
the provinces of much of their grandeur, and the country 
people of their natural protectors, the wealthy aristocracy of 
their respective counties, he therefore issued edicts against the 
enlargement of the metropolis, and confirmed the royal will of 
his predecessor, Elizabeth, that no further mansions or noble 
residences should be erected but upon ancient foundations. 
Lord Bacon informs us that King James was wont to be very 
earnest with the country gentlemen to abandon London for 
their country seats, and that he would sometimes say to them, 
‘““Gentlemen, at London you are like ships in a sea, which 
show like nothing; but in your country villages you are like 
ships in a river, which look like great things.” Although James 
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attempted to drive his opulent subjects from the metropolis to 
their country residences, few of our monarchs had a greater 
number or more splendid palaces in London than the successor 
of Elizabeth, from whom he probably inherited this dread of 
palatial rivalry by his nobles in the metropolis. That powerful 
queen, who was one of the most absolute monarchs in our 


‘history, issued several proclamations, rigidly forbidding the 


increase of new buildings in London. James did not content 
himself with merely reproving and exhorting his nobles and 
magnates, but issued several proclamations to the same 
purport. In 1605, when he had been but two years upon 
the throne, he issued the first of these mandates, whica 
forbade all manner of building within the city and a circuit of 
one mile thereof. Among its commands was the salutary one to 
a wooden metropolis, that all persons henceforward should build 
their external walls and windows either of brick or stone. The 
classical reading of the King who delighted to be compared in 
wisdom to Solomon, and in the patronage of literature and art 
to Augustus, probably wished to vie with the Roman Emperor 
in the boast of having found his metropolis of wood, and 
leaving it of marble (stone). The reason given in this procla- 
mation for building with brick and stone is, “as well for 
decency as by reason all great and well-grown woods were 
much spent and wasted, so that timber for shipping became 
scarce.” James always showed a predilection for the establish- 
ment of a powerful navy, both mercantile and warlike, as his 
founding the corporation of the Trinity House, the cultivation 
of the royal woods and forests, and this proclamation testify. 
This edict produced as little effect as those of his predecessor. 
He, therefore, issued another, with more stringent penalties, 
dated October 10, 1607, and on the 16th of the same month 
some offenders against it were censured in the Star Chamber 
for building contrary to its tenor. By another edict of the same 
nature, issued in 1614, the commissioners are required to pro- 
ceed with all possible strictness against every offender of this 
sort. This had somewhat more effect, particularly as to the 
mode of building with stone and brick, and from this peziod 
may be dated the reformation of the architecture of London, 
which is so much indebted both to the architect and his royal 
patron. The first house of note that was erected in conformity 
with this proclamation was one in the Strand, built for-Colonel 
Cecil ; after that, one near Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, 
in the City, is celebrated ; another, built for an opulent gold- 
smith, in Cheapside, opposite to Sadlers’ Hall ; and one that 
was built for a leather-seller, in St. Paui’s Churchyard, near to 
the north gate of the cathedral, not being in conformity with 
the King’s regulations—being built of timber—was ordered to 
be taken down, and rebuilt according thereto. 


Bishop Gilbert, the Church Builder. 
J. ROBERTSON. 


Jt has been observed,” says Mr. Gladstone, “as a circum- 
stance full of meaning, that no man knows the names of the 
architects of our cathedrals. They left no record of themselves 
upon the fabrics, as if they would have nothing there that 
could suggest any other idea than the glory of that God to 
whom the edifices were devoted for perpetual and solemn 
worship ; nothing to mingle a meaner association with the pro- 
found sense of His presence; or as if, in the joy of having 
built Him a house, there was no want left unfulfilled, no room 
for the question whether it is good for a man to live in 
posthumous renown.” The remark, though in spirit not less 
true than beautiful, would be liable to obvious exceptions if 
interpreted altogether literally. The Breviary of the Scottish 
Church appointed a lesson to be read to the people com- 
memorating the architectural skill of the builder of one of her 
minsters, and the temple which he raised in the remote north 
was called by his name from within a century of his death. 
The fierce Norsemen of the diocese of Caithness had torn out 
the tongue and eyes of one bishop, had scourged, stoned, 
and burned another to death, when, in 1223, Gilbert 
de Moravia, Archdeacon of Murray, was chosen to the 
see. To give significance to the election it was made 
in presence of the King of Scots and the captains 
of his host; and the priest on whom the choice fell 
was a kinsman of the great chiefs who had then recently 
acquired that vast territory—“ the Southern Land ” of Caithness 
—which now gives the title of duke to their lineal descendant. 
With such support from the arm of flesh, Bishop Gilbert ruled 
his church in peace for more than twenty years. He had built 
or repaired many royal castles throughout the northern pro- 
vinces ; and he now employed his skill in rearing a cathedral 
church at Dornoch, as he himself tells us, at his own charge. 
“He built it with his own hands,” adds the Breviary ; and we 
are assured that even the glass for its windows was made upon 
the spot, under his own eye. The constitution which he framed 
for the government of the chapter has been printed for the 
Bannatyne Club, from the original parchment at Dunrobin: we 
learn from it that, in the cathedral which he left endowed for 
five dignitaries and three prebendaries, he found at his acces- 
sion no more than one priest, The good bishop was canonised 


within no long period of his death. The church which he 
built survived to our time, though much decayed and partly 
ruined. It was “restored,” but the work unhappily was not 
entrusted to competent hands. ; 


Architecture and Fresco, 
J. SEVERN. 

As regards the combining of fresco-painting with architec- 
ture, so as to enable them to unite and have the same object, no 
doubt there must be great uniformity and simplicity in the style 
of composition adopted in the pictures, for, as the architecture 
is made up of uniformity, so must there be in the painting 
something which exists in common. It is for this reason we 
find such simplicity in the composition of Raphael’s School of 
Athens, and, indeed, in all his frescoes. This may also 
account for the simplicity of early painting generally, which 
was invariably adapted to the purposes of architecture. The 
artist, indeed, in forming a composition in fresco for architec- 
ture, must be guided by all the architectural forms around him ; 
he is reduced to, and forced into, the simple style of art, if he 
wishes to be effective. The finest altarpieces have al! something 
architectural in their composition which is necessary to har- 
monise with the columns and the arch which surround the 
picture. I mention tnis particularly, as I fear it is a style little 
known and less practised by the painters in this country ; yet, 
I dare say, well enough understood by architects who, no doubt, 
remember the nature of the composition in the Italian fresco 
pictures to which I now allude. This style may be the most 
difficult part of fresco for us to acquire, for certainly it is that 
wherein Englishmen are inferior to foreigners. In our com- 
positions generally, judging from our exhibitions, there is little 
of breadth or simplicity, except in water-colour drawings, which, 
singularly enough, as I found them to resemble fresco in colour 
and effect, so I think they have some of its simplicity of com- 
position both in landscape and figures. In oil, on the contrary, 
composition is lost in a multitude of parts—in fact, art is 
studied rather than nature. 


Treatment of the Cornice. 
W. HOSKING. 

Although a perfect entablature sheuld not be applied to 
crown an edifice, except it be in connection with columns of 
some sort, or their legitimate representatives, piers, yet a single 
cornice, or a cornice and frieze, is not so; and it forms the 
most pleasing termination to an elevation in which columns are 
not used. The proportion of one or the other may be best 
found by setting out a columnar ordinance of the style pre- 
ferred at the height of the elevation, and the size of the 
cornice, or cornice and frieze, thus given will aptly become it 
The Vignolan, or block cornice, in which the frieze is occupied 
by cut blocks, is exceedingly effective. It is this which Sir 
Christopher Wren has employed in the upper entablature of 
St. Paul’s, and Vignola himself in the front of the Villa Giulia. 
With these cornices rustic quoins consort very fleasingly ; and 
so they do, indeed, with all single cornices which are of a bold 
character, and all such should be so. 


Peripteral Temples. 
W. H. LEEDS, 

There is reason for concluding that the peripteral temples of 
the Greeks were so planned rather for the sake of architectural 
dignity and effect than, as is generally supposed, for that of 
any particular convenience or advantage. The. cella itself 
being narrow, colonnades along its sides served to give greater 
importance to the edifice by enlarging its entire bulk, its ends 
or fronts being increased from tetrastyle to hexastyle, or from 
hexastyle to octastyle, if the lateral colonnades consisted of only 
a single range of pillars ; or if the columniation was of the kind 
called dipteral, increasing the width of the fronts by four more 
columns beneath their pediments: thus, a cella, with a tetra- 
style in front of it, would acquire an octastyle portico, by 
having dipteral colonnades erected along its sides. This last- 
mentioned mode (the dipteral) certainly does provide a greater 
sheltered-in space on the sides of the edifice; still, hardly 
sufficient for any real use of it as an ambulatory-—at least, not 
for a number of persons. Such purpose was far better accom- 
plished by the pseudo-dipteral plan, in which the middle row of 
columns, or those between the external ones and. the walls of 
the cella, were omitted, whereby a clear space was obtained 
equal to the width of two intercolumns and one column. Yet, 
if much was thereby gained in point of convenience, not a little 
was lost in regard to effect and richness of character ; and the 
body of the temple showed as a ccm)aratively diminutive struc- 
ture, standing within an open though covered colonnaded 
enclosure. As to the single peripteral, its colonnades must 
have been more for show than for real service, since they were 
very ill-calculated for accommodating a multitude of persons. 
Even in the Parthenon, the clear space between the external 
columns and the walls of the cella was not more than 6 feet 
wide ; consequently a mere passage, rather than either an 
ambulatory or a shelter for a large concourse of people. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue death of M. CARRIER BELLEUSE, the art director of 
the Ceramic Works at Sevres, is followed by the retirement 
—apparently involuntary—of M. Laut, the administrator. 
The two blows are almost enough to lead to a crisis in the 
history of the national factory. M. LAUTH’s name was 
lately in every potter’s mouth, since he was said to have 
discovered many new effects in colour, which were described 
as likely to raise the Stvres works to their old pre-eminence. 
Tt is said that M. Lauru has had to succumb to the ill- 
feeling which prevails against every man who is suspected 
of not being inimical towards the Germans. Being more 
ef a German than a Frenchman, he could not be expected 
to join in the cry for revenge, and that was enough to raise 
a prejudice against him, It was said that he was not 
upholding the prestige of the factory, and that he was too 
much of the martinet. M. Laurs, in his address to the 
staff, did not conceal the bitterness he felt, but he expressed 
a- hope that he might be able to rejoice over the success of 
S vres in the International Exhibition of 1889. The ques- 
tion now arises who is to be the newadministrator? ‘There 
are many candidates, for an office of the kind appears to 
be suited to the clever men who are known as writers on 
art in French periodicals, or as professors in the colleges. 


Tue preamble of the Bill by which the Manchester 
Ship Canal Company sought authority for paying a pre- 
ferential dividend on a part of the capital, or, in other 
words, to pay a dividend during the execution of the works, 
has been declared proved by a committee of the House of 
Lords. The promoters are therefore able to approach the 
investors on exceptional conditions. It remains to be seen 
whether the public will be more enterprising than formerly. 
The amount of ordinary capital applied for is said to be 
3,265,780/. Mr. WALKER is the contractor who has under- 
taken to carry out the works, on conditions that are prac- 
tically similar to those accepted last year by Messrs. Lucas 
& Arrp. He displayed remarkable generosity on one 
accasion in connection with the canal scheme. The Company 
had agreed to pay 1$ per cent. to Messrs. RoTHSCHILD and 
Messrs. Barinc for their services in raising the capital. In 
addition, fees were claimed by the underwriters, but the 
Company declined to recognise any further payment. The 
difficulty was got over by Mr. WALKER, who offered to pay 
a percentage of 34 per cent. on his contract, or 140,000/,, to 
the syndicate of underwriters. We regret to find that in 
the estimate, which amounts to five million and _ three- 
quarters sterling, nothing is put down for providing ware- 
houses. The explanation offered by the engineer was that, 
owing to the number of empty warehouses in Manchester 
at the present time, it would be an absurdity to go to the 
expense of erecting additional buildings. In spite of 
gloomy notions, we believe that when the canal is completed 
it is likely to give an impetus to the raising of warehouses 
and factories along the route. 


WE have remarked occasionally upon the ways of con- 
ducting competitions in France, and our readers have 
probably concluded that there is not much to choose 
between our neighbours’ ways and our own. It is the 
interest of some people to make out that the French treat 
their architects as if they were a superior sort of beings, 
but how so much esteem could coexist with a competition 
system is difficult to make out. When French architects 
are found to display a frenzied anxiety in their efforts to 
secure a commission, the shrewd shopkeepers, who have 
charge of most competitions, are as likely to infer the state 
of affairs as any English vestryman. Frenchmen are even 
more likely to be pitiless should the estimate be exceeded. 
Just now the Société Centrale is much exercised about the 
zesults of a competition for a school at Villemomble, out- 
side Paris. The committee to whom the selection of the 
plans was entrusted consisted of seventeen members, three 
of them being members of the Société, who were deputed 
to assist the Council, and who gave their advice gratuitously. 
The stipulated sum was 70,000 frs., but the plan which was 
selected has entailed an additional expense of 16,000 frs. 
The authorities of the Commune argue that so expensive a 
pian was deserving of rejection, and the whole blame for 
Mts acceptance is thrown upon the three representatives of 
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the Société, who are described as being without experience 
in the designing of schools. That is an error, but it is 
never necessary to be scrupulously exact when criticising an 
architect. The schools are now said to be ill adapted for 
the purpose of teaching, and will have to be altered at all 
cost. ‘The presence of three architects on the committee 
is supposed to have much to do with the passing over the 
defects, and no fault is found with the two inspectors of 
schools who also had a share in the examination of the 
designs. It is evident from the case that the Société 
Centrale has no easy task whenever an effort is made to 
have an equitable spirit prevail in French competitions, 


A case which was tried in the Maidstone County Court, - 
and of which a report appears in our Contract Supplement, 
raises a good many questions that are worth the considera- 
tion of builders as well as clients. Mr. LEAvER, coal mer- 
chant, of Maidstone, evidently considered it was more 
economical to dispense with the services of an architect 
when, in 1881, he resolved to expend the sum of 690/. on 
three houses. The builders, of course, believed that in an ~ 
affair of the kind an architect was an expensive superfluity. 
They were able to compose an agreement that was very 
safe in appearance, and they were free to follow their own 
theory of construction. Accordingly, as the report says, 
“Instead of going down to the proper depth, where they 
would have found rock, they merely made a little trench 
and forthwith built the houses.” Why should they do 
more? They had not defined how far they were to go © 
down, and the building-owner, whose speciality was weigh- 
ing coal, could not be supposed to be critical. It is evident 
he was satisfied. In course of time one of the walls settled, 
and had to be repaired at a cost of 23/. 18s. 11d. by the 
owner. ‘The builders declined all responsibility; and from 
what was said by the judge, if the Statute of Limitations — 
had beer pleaded, they would have been exonerated from 
their liabilities. It was ruled by the judge that although 
the specification was vague, proper materials and workman- 
ship were implied in every contract. The verdict went 
against the builders, but ina case of this kind the money 
that has to be paid is only a small part of the punishment. 
We hope the moral will be drawn by both parties that it is 
always cheaper to be sheltered under the responsibility of 
an architect. 


THe Bey of Tunis is the latest convert to com- 
petitionism. As Tunis is in close relationship to France, a 
Tunisian department will, of course, be found in the Paris 
Exhibition, which is to be held in 1889 or subsequently. 
Instead of summoning some of the best native artists, and 
begging or commanding them to prepare the buildings, 
which would be the most satisfactory arrangement for 
visitors, the Bey has advertised for designs in Paris. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that the competitors are to be 
paid on the scale which Ancient Piston had in view when 
he spoke of Afric and golden joys. It is true that — 
whoever gains the first prize will receive 5,000 piastres. 
The sum sounds large, but unhappily the Tunisian is one 
of the least valuable in sterling money of that species of 
coin. It is not quite as bad as the Turkish piastre, for 
which no more than twopenny worth of goods can be 
obtained, since the Tunis piece is value for about fivepence - 
British, The prize-winner will, therefore, receive about 
1204, and the architect who comes next is to have 6od/. 
As the total expenditure is fixed at 224,000 piastres, the 
commission does not amount to more than 24 per cent. It 
would be difficult to find a better proof of the advance of © 
the Tunisians in civilisation. 


Ir is often stated in guide-books and county histories © 
that Guildford possesses in its Guildhall original portraits 
of CuHar_eEs II. and James II., by Sir Perer Lety. As 
Ley died in 1680 and James did not ascend the throne 
until 1685, it would be difficult for the Court painter to 
have represented the last of the Stuart kings. It is not 
James II., but James the Heir Apparent that is the subject 
of the picture. ‘This has been ascertained by Mr. Wuir- 
BURN, the artist who was lately commissioned to restore the 
Guildhall portraits. The ostrich plume which is now visible 
in the painting indicates the position held by JAMEs, as well 
as the absence of the sceptre and the ball, the sword, the 
mace, the crown imperial and other signs of royalty. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PUBLIC OFFICES, WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
HE foundation-stone of this building is about to be 


_ laid. The design is by Mr. R. Knitt FREEMAN, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Bolton. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NOS. 99 TO 102,_SOUTH MARSTON CHURCH, WILTSHIRE. 


THE DURHAM UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


HESE buildings, which have just been commenced, are to 
replace the older institution which has recently been 
acquired, under their Extension Act, by the North-Eastern 
Railway Company. A fine site, an acre in extent, in what was till 
lately the cricket-field, has been purchased from the Corpora- 
tion, and the plans contemplate a very extensive and complete 
scheme. The general arrangement of the main block which 
appears in our view* is similar to that with which we are 
familiar in the old colleges of the universities, the central 
entrance, with tower over, flanked by projecting bays, &c. 

On the ground floor on either side of the entrance are 
arranged lecture theatres, materia medica, professors’ rooms, 
council-rooms, secretary, &c., and grand staircase, all of 
spacious dimensions. Over these on the first floor are the 
museums, grand hall and library. The size of the hall, includ- 

_ ing dais, is 80 feet long and 35 feet wide. Arched recesses 
along the walls are fitted to receive the books, with spaces over 
for portraits of worthies connected with the college. The walls 
and ceilings are panelled in wood and plaster, as is usual in 
halls of the Elizabethan period, and large mullioned windows 
filled with tinted glass, and bay windows at either end, give the 
requisite light. 

_ The anatomical department, which does not appear in our 
view, is with certain precautionary arrangements connected with 
the main building, and is as perfect in the arrangements of light- 
ing, ventilating, heating, &c., as it is possible to make it after care- 
ful study and inspection of all previous erections of the sort. It 
consists of one large dissecting room, 70 feet by 30 feet, with a 
smaller room adjoining for summer use, with all necessary 
offices. The lighting is by ridge and furrow roofs of no great 
height, so that the light may be as near the subject as possible 
—a limited amount of side light is also provided. The anatomy 
theatre for 150 students is in the same block, and immediately 
adjoining, with professors’ and preparation-rooms all in com- 
munication with the museum. Glazed tiles and bricks are 
largely used with asphalte for the floors. In connection with 
this department provision is made for carrying on animal 
pathology, as it is the intention of the heads of the college to 
pursue this research closely, to trace as much as possible how 
disease may be conveyed through the animal medium. 

A recreation and smoking-room is provided for the students 
in the large tower over the entrance, and a residential hall to 
provide accommodation for fifty students is part of the scheme. 
Red bricks and terra-cotta with tiles for the roofs are the 
materials to be used. 

Messrs, Dunn & Hansom, of Newcastle, are the architects, 
and the first contract, which is for the foundations only, has 
been let to Mr. Walter Scott, also of Newcastle. Mr. G. 
Relph acts as clerk of the works. 


STYLE AND STYLES OF BUILDING. 


S was intimated some time ago, the authorities of the City 

and Guilds oft London Institute have organised a course 

-of lectures for architectural students. The last of the course is 

aseries of four, to be delivered by Mr. Lawrence Harvey, on 

“ Style and Styles of Building,” a subject which, from his early 

training under the late Professor Semper and his later educa- 
tional experiences in Paris, he is eminently fitted to treat. 

’ We understand that these lectures will resemble the lectures 
which are established in most of the German Universities and 
Miigh schools of art and architecture, as well as in the Paris 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, for the study of the principles which 
govern the art of designing. Such lectures will be most wel- 
‘come to our architectural students, for one of the principal 
‘drawbacks from which we suffer in England is the absence of 
all received principles to guide those who design public build- 
‘ings and the judges who are entrusted to select the best design. 


In Germany similar lectures attract all men of education ; we 
CIE Ci Babe well gph 


* See Illustration in The Architect, July 8. 
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hope it will be the same in England. Many persons of good 
position are called upon from time to time to form an opinion as 
to the relative merits of designs either for private or public 
buildings, and therefore to obtain some notion of the principles 
which rule the art of designing should be considered a neces- 
sary finish to every gentleman’s education. The course of four 
lectures will be delivered July 19, 22, 26, and 29, at 8.15 P.M. 
The fee for the course is five shillings. Applications for tickets 
should be addressed to Sir Philip Magnus. 


OLD ENGLISH DOVECOTS. 


aes interesting paper on this subject was read by Mr. 

Ferguson at the annual meeting of the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archzological Society, which 
was held last week at Kirkby Stephen. He said that his atten- 
tion had been called to the subject by Mr. H. Hutchings, who, 
in the autumn of 1886, shortly after the Chester meeting of 
the Archeological Institute, was staying at Hutton-i’-th-Forest, 
the seat of Sir Henry Vane, and in the course of his ramblings 
about the precincts came upon an almost forgotten dovecot, or 
‘‘ culverhouse,” as such are called in the South, which proved 
on examination to still retain the greater part of the wooden 
potence or revolving-ladder, by which the attendant got at the 
nest-holes in the walls. Mr. Ferguson said that we had now- 
adays very little idea of the numbers of dovecots, pigeon- 
houses, or culverhouses, that once existed in England, or of 
the number of birds that were reared in them. The following 
passage extracted from that fine standard work, “ Daniel on 
Rural Sports,” might therefore be cited :—“Corn is much 
destroyed by pigeons, and the greatest number of them kept in 
England is about Retford, in Nottinghamshire. Hartbil in the 
‘ Legacy of Husbandry’ calculated that there were in his time 
26,000 pigeon-houses in England, and allowing 500 pair to each 
dovecot, and four bushels yearly to be consumed by each pair, 
it makes the whole of the corn lost to be no less than thirteen 
millions of bushels annually.” The reason why, in the Middle 
Ages, such large numbers of those destructive birds were kept 
is not far to seek. Fresh meat could only be procured during 
the summer. Turnips, mangel-wurzels, and other green crops, 
were unknown ; hence oxen and sheep could not be fattened 
during the winter—indeed, they could be barely kept 
alive. Large numbers of them were therefore slaughtered 
and salted down at the beginning of winter, so much so that 
the old German name for November was S/agtmonat, or 
slaughter month, and the Anglo-Saxon name was Llodmonath, 
or blood month. The characteristic occupations of the months 
of the year were sculptured on the late fourteenth-century 
capitals in the choir of the Cathedral at Carlisle, and December 
was represented by a man with a poleaxe slaying an Ox. 
Macaulay pointed out that it appeared from the Northumber- 
land Household Book that “in the reign of Henry the Seventh 
fresh meat was never eaten even by the gentlemen attendant on 
a great earl, except during the short interval between Mid- 
summer and Michaelmas.” Those who were too poor to afford 
salt meat subsisted upon rye bread and salt fish, and one of 
their winter occupations was to tend their stores of it. Such 
being the prevalent diet from Michaelmas to Midsummer, it 
was no wonder that many leper-houses testified to this day of 
the ravages of leprosy in England ; and anything that could 
vary or palliate such diet was eagerly cultivated. Hence we 
had the fishponds and stews, in which carp and tench were 
assiduously fattened for the table, and hence the value attached 
to warrens of conies, while “the large round dovecot rose in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the abodes of the great and 
wealthy, of the castle, the convent, and the _manor-house.” 
Their frequency was attested by the occurrence in lists of field 
names of dovecot, pigeon-house, and culverhouse fields, where 
now were no such buildings, and by the occurrence in old 
farms of general words for use in conveyances of land of the 
term “dovecots.” Taking a general view of the subject, he 
mentioned various places in England where dovecots existed, 
adding to the list the following in Cumberland : Hutton-i’-th- 
Forest, Rose Castle, Highhead Castle, Corby Castle, Barrock 
Park, Hutton John, Crookdake Hall, Wreay Hall, Aspatria 
Vicarage, Bunker’s Hill, Plumbland Vicarage, &c., while 
others formerly existed at Naworth Castle, Crofton Hall, 
Bowness, and Bootle Rectories. The dovecot at_ Hutton- 
i-th-Forest was situate in a plantation near to Sir Henry 
Vane’s beautiful mansion of Hutton-i’-th-Forest. The site 
was near to where the old farm buildings once stood, 
and would be bare of trees when the pigeon-house was 
occupied by its proper inhabitants, who wouid not resort to a 
pigeon-house in a wood. It was octagonal, of dressed stone ; 
the sides of the octagon being in the interior of the building 
about 5 feet 4 inches. It had twelve rows of nests ; the lowest 
row was 4 feet from the floor, and had a ledge of flag 6 inches 
broad projecting in front of it, thus interposing an effectual bar 
to any climbing or jumping rat that might have intruded. All 
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the other rows had similar ledges of half the breadth. The 
nests or cells were 9 inches in height, L shaped, the short limb 
or entrance being 5 inches broad by 9 inches long, and the 
long limb 10 inches long by the same breadth of 5 inches. 
There were about forty nests in each row, or in all, taking off 
for the door, about 450. The roof was octagonal, on which was 
an octagonal pent-house with holes for the pigeons to pass in 
and out. The existence of this pigeon-house had been almost 
forgotten when Mr. Hutchings came across it in his fumigatory 
strolls. It had been lumbered up with an inserted second floor, 
and had been used as a kennel for young foxes, so that its 
odours were certainly not those of Araby the Blest. Mr. 
Hutchings, however, was not to be denied. Armed with a cigar, 
he explored the interior, and was rewarded by finding that the 
upright of the potence and ihe upper arm were in existence 
and perfect. Sir Henry and Lady Vane’s interest was aroused ; 
the place was cleared out and the second floor knocked out ; in 
a neighbouring shed the ladder of the potence was found and 
reinstated in position, and the culverhouse now formed one of 
the sites of one of the most charming places in Cumberland. 
The ashlar-work of the pigeon-house was identical with the 
ashlar-work of that part of the mansion-house which was built 
by Sir George Fletcher, M.P. for Cumberland, with one or two 
intermissions, from 1661 to 1700. His architect was Inigo 
Jones. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


HE following correspondence has taken place between the 
chairman of the District Surveyors’ Association and Lord 
Magheramorne :— 
Heathfield, Shepperton : July 9, 1887. 

Dear Lord Magheramorne,—Permit me in my own name 
and on behalf of my colleagues to offer our most respect- 
ful and very sincere felicitations on the well-deserved accession 
of rank which the Queen has been pleased to confer upon you. 
Of all the distinguished persons who have received Her 
Majesty’s royal favour on this auspicious occasion, no one has 
more fully and truly earned it than yourself, by hard and un- 
selfish work freely rendered for the benefit of the inhabitants 
of this great metropolis. 

To us, as a body of professional men administering a very 
complicated and troublesome Act of Parliament with the super- 
vision of the Metropolitan Board of Works, it has always been 
a source of extreme satisfaction to feel that our official interests 
have been, toa large extent, in the hands of a chairman whose 
professional and social training has well qualified him to deal 
with men in our peculiar position. 

I trust that for many years to come we may continue to 
receive, as in the past, your kind and favourable“consideration, 
and that you may be enabled to fill your important position 
with pleasure to yourself and benefit to everyone else who is 
officially and professionally in contact with you.—I have the 
honour to be, your lordship’s faithful servant, 

HENRY PARSONS, F.R.I.B.A., 
President, District Surveyors’ Association. 
The Right Hon. Lord Magheramorne, K.C.B.’ 


Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring 
Gardens, S.W.: July 1887. 

Dear Mr. Parsons,—It is always gratifying to have the good 
wishes of one’s friends, and I assure you that I have received 
the kind congratulations of yourself and your colleagues with 
the liveliest satisfaction. I thank you for your kind apprecia- 
tion of such services as I may have been able to render in the 
position in which the Board has done me the honour to place 
me, and I trust that my relations with the able body of men of 
whom you are one may continue to be of the same cordial 
character as they have been in the past.—Believe me, dear 
Mr, Parsons, yours very faithfully, MAGHERAMORNE. 

Mr. Henry Parsons. 


SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Sussex Archzological Society 
has been fixed for August 11. The place selected for 

that meeting is Selsey. The committee are now engaged with 
the necessary preparations for the excursion. Though Selsey 
has not, in the way of relics, very much of archeological 
interest to show, the site itself is replete with historical 
memories. Here it was, after the attempt made by the Irish 
monks to Christianise Sussex, under Dikul, in Bosham, that 
the standard of the Cross was first raised in the kingdom of the 
South Saxons. Here was the cathedral, presided over by St. 
Wilfrid of York. Here stood for 350 years the cathedral 
church of the South Saxons, the precursor of Chichester. The 


site of the old minster, as well as of the bishop’s palace and 
bishop’s park, is now under water. A bank, visible at low 
water, still retains the name of “ The Bishop’s Coppice.” Some 
of the stonework has been removed to Chichester. But the 
chancel of the old parish church still stands, and in it is the 
font which is believed to have been taken from the cathedral. 
There is plenty of old stonework still to be seen, some of which - 
is probably part of the remains of the original episcopal 
buildings, while the remainder is a relic of the oldtown. A 
paper is to be read on the historic spot—we believe by the 
Rev. Dr. Bailey, rector of West Tarring—on St. Wilfrid, and 
another on coast erosion. On the way to Selsey we believe 
that Chichester will be visited, and also one or two interesting 
churches in the neighbourhood. 


THE PRESERVATION OF ROME. 


HE following interesting account of the project for the 

reservation of a space of ground to be sacred to the 

antiquities remaining in Rome is from the pen of an occasional 
correspondent of the Glasgow Herald :— 

If a mere walk in an observant spirit through a gallery of 
renowned paintings or of celebrated statues furnishes material 
for thought almost tantamount to a liberal education, as some 
hopeful persons assert, what may not be hoped from the new 
archeological promenade proposed for Rome? Signors Bonghi 
and Baccelli, both ex-Ministers of Public Instruction, and bitter 
political opponents one of the other, have sunk their differences 
for the nonce to work together in devising a project of law or a 
Bill the object of which is the construction of a promenade 
embracing the more remarkable ruins of Rome in its circuit. 
Should such a project be accomplished, such a promenade 
might furnish vivid illustrations to, and opportune commentaries 
on, the course of classical studies that have been pursued by 
every intelligent visitor who would thoroughly comprehend 
ancient Rome. 

The extraordinary increase of population during the last 
dozen years in the city of Rome has, of course, necessitated the 
construction of new streets, and, indeed, of complete quarters, 
whose combined bulk almost equals that of the ancient city. 
This increase has seriously threatened some of the old monu- 
ments, and occasionally, greatly to the grief of archzologists. 
and students of history, some quaint old landmarks have been 
overthrown and destroyed, or turned to account in this new 
march of civilisation. As in the days of Sir Thomas Browne, 
“mummy is become merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, and 
Pharaoh is sold for balsams.” Discoveries of antique remains, 
if not of pre-eminent interest, made during the preparatory 
labour for the construction of new streets were drawn and 
described, and then left to the mercy of the house builders. 
This is an old story in the history of Roman remains. The 
late Charles Heath Wilson, so long associated with art in 
Glasgow, in his excellent life of Michel Angelo, records a 
similar catastrophe, and the great Florentine made a “sharp 
attack upon Bramante for his irreverent and scandalous. 
destruction of the ancient columns of the Basilica of St. 
Peter’s.”. And Raphael, when appointed by Leo X. as super- 
intendent of ancient remains, found, to his great sorrow, that 
many fair monuments were destroyed, “as the Meta, the 
arcade and the entrance to the Baths of Diocletian, the 
Temple of Ceres in the Via Sacra, a part of the ruins of the 
Forum, burned a few days ago, and the marbles of which have 
been converted into lime” (!) The same spirit prevails still, 
which in the olden days drew from Pasquin the bitter reproach 
against the Barberini family, accusing them of having done 
what even the barbarians had not done—Quod non fecerunt 
barbart fecerunt Barberini. Nevertheless, of cities as of human 
beings, the proverb holds good that suffering is the penalty to- 
be paid for artificial beautifying—z/ faut souffrir pour etre belle. 
If Rome has not improved much in beauty—and artists say it 
is uglier than most modern towns—it has at least followed the 
fashion of the age, and has grown larger and been more 
replastered and stuccoed and whitewashed. 

The remnants of the old city, the ruins and monuments 
which are found here and there on the line of way encroached 
upon by the modern builder—the poor unprofitable fragments. 
of ancient architecture which, according to a recent description 
of them by Mr. Sala, seem to have been earthquaked many 
times—are what Messrs. Bonghi and Baccelli would save from 
extinction or further destruction. Baccelli has deserved well of 
all students of ancient Roman history and archeology. When 
he was Minister of Public Instruction he, at considerable cost,. 
disencumbered the Pantheon of the groups of unsightly build-- 
ings that in the course of ages had grown up against its rounded: 
side like limpets on a rock. It is to his persistent exertions. 
that the world owes the discovery of the Rostra and the House: 
and Atrium of the Vestal Virgins, as already noted in these 
columns. His present purpose is to save the remains already 
discovered from the encroachments of that daylight spectre 
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which stalks through Rome, and which, unlike to Banquo’s 
ghost, has speculation in its eyes and also in its soul—the 
modern speculative builder. He has as little heed of the 


antiquity and associations of ruins as a railway engine has for 


the beauties of the landscape it passes through. 
In the report just presented to the members of the Italian 
Parliament by these two ex-Ministers, the preservation of the 


- monuments or remains existing on the track of a zone or belt 


of land in the south of Rome defined by them is what they 
seek to accomplish. Such preservation they consider will be 
advantageous not only to students of history and archeology, 
but also as a means that may be employed for the education of 
the people at large. The duty which Italy ought to fulfil in 
respect to such a task is contrasted with the work which France 
has accomplished, maintaining for close on forty years a school 
of archzology at Athens ; with the work of Germany, which, 
as far back as 1829, established in Rome the Institute of 
Archeological Correspondence, whose earliest directors were 
the able Gerhardt and the renowned Bunsen, as its latest was 
the profound archeologist and most estimable gentleman, 
William Henzen, and which nation has also founded in Greece 
a school to which archzology owes the splendid excavations of 
Olympia; with that of America, which has a permanent 
archeological mission at Athens, and is preparing to establish 
a similar one in Rome; even with that of Russia, which seeks 
traces of ancient Greek cities on the littoral of the Black Sea; 
and of Turkey, which has gone so far as to order the making 
of excavations for archeological purposes in her provinces of 
Asia Minor. 

It is a necessity of the modern spirit, say Baccelli and 
Bonghi, to turn to the past—to the art of Greece and the 
civilisation of Rome. ‘Rome was always universal,” con- 
tinues the report. “ It had, by its pristine valour, universality 
of conquest ; in the Middle Ages it had universality of faith; 


- it has, and it cannot but have, in our days the universality of a 


nation.” It may appear to less fervid enthusiasts than the 
writers of this report that ‘the universality of a nation” is 
rather a come-down for a city which has had previously uni- 
versality of conquest and of faith. Probably it is to support 
this assertion, which is rather limited in scope, that the writers 


‘continue :—“ At its apogee in arms, government, science, and 


art, how many of its great men were born at Rome? At the 
epoch of Julius Czesar—a Roman by birth—Horace was from 
Venosa, Virgil from Mantua, Cicero from Arpino, Catullus 
from Verona, Propertius from Assissi, and so on through an 
indefinite series of examples; but all were, and felt themselves 
to be, Romans.” History repeats itself. All Italians are 
Romans by right, says the report, in rather too general and 
generous a manner, “and may, by desiring it, become so in 
fact at any moment, and that without diminishing or offending 
their love for their native place.” If all Italians are Romans 
by right, it seems a wanton waste of effort to have them again 
become so, even in fact, 

The space, or zone, which these ex-Ministers would turn 
into an archeological promenade, with ancient monuments for 
the study of the traveller or the student, or for the contempla- 
tion of the Roman of an afternoon—a temple, a circus, a bath, 
or a tomb on either hand—is a space that is described by com- 
petent authorities as unhealthy, and therefore a site wholly 
unsuitable for dwelling-houses. By the adoption of this Bill 
the insalubrious land would be utilised and converted into 
genial retreats, shaded with avenues of stately trees, in which 
the poetical imagination might dwell on the vanity of earthly 
greatness as the eye rested on a nameless tomb, and which the 
archeological memory might fill with togaed sages and armed 
warriors such as one may see in the paintings of Alma Tadema, 
In old times Greece had its philosophy of the Porch ; if the 
new project be carried out Rome will have its archeology of 
the Grove. 

The length of the proposed promenade is 8 kilométres, or 
about five miles. Embracing the Forum, with its remains so 
sadly suggestive of ancient beauty and harmony of construc- 
tion; passing round the Basilica of Constantine, and thus 
Sweeping away the unsightly and malodorous streets in that 
neighbourhcod ; skirting by the Colosseum, which, if building 
goes on, may lose its special charm of isolation ; proceeding 
under the Palatine Hill, with its remains of the Palace of the 
Ceesars ; embracing the huge ruins known as the Baths of 
Titus, and even sweeping around the Baths of Caracalla, and 
furnishing a point of view unimpeded by the high walls and 
the vineyards which now encompass that magnificent monu- 
ment of Imperial greatness, the new promenade would be 
lengthened out until the various sites whose history has 
rendered Rome a world-wide name would be embraced within 
its circuit. It is unnecessary to follow it in all its windings. 

here are few, indeed, of the historical or more important 
ruins which would be omitted from its Saving and protecting 
Scope. One may imagine—although it is difficult to appreciate 
in all its fulness —what the value of such a promenade, bringing 
together in an accessible manner these remains of a past 
Civilisation, will be to the student, the archeologist, the learned 


historian, or even the simple and hurried tourist ; and there are 
few who will refuse to praise the project of Bonghi and Baccelli, 
and wish it a successful fulfilment. The new promenade would 
be situated almost in the centre of the Rome of to-day “as a 
gem is fixed in a ring of gold.” 

The authors of the project refer to the “ cry which was 
raised in Europe against the so-called destruction of Rome,” 
and they intend to show the people that the representatives of 
the nation and the King’s Government are profoundly conscious 
of their duty and of “the high destiny to which the Rome of 
the Italians is called.” It is well and very natural that these 
should repel the charge of destroying Rome; but even the 
present effort, which may or may not be successful, to save or 
at least to isolate the great remains from the danger they now 
run of being discovered some future day in the middle of a 
modern square or at the back of a new street—or, like the 
inscribed arch of the aqueduct in the Via Nazzareno, down 
beneath the soil in a narrow, well-like cavity—is the outcome 
of the feeling that the ruins of ancient Rome are not likely to 
be very carefully looked after. If it is not immediate destruc- 
tion the authors of the report fear, it is profound neglect and 
indifference, the effects of which are likely to be destructive. 
The very cry that they now utter—their appeal to save—is but 
the echo of the cry uttered over a year ago by Hermann 
Grimm, Ferdinand Gregorovius, and the other artists and 
scholars, lovers of Rome and of its antiquities, who complained 
of the destroying then going on, 

If Baccelli and Bonghi succeed in getting their Bill passed, 
and the Parliament vote the forty millions of francs required 


for the work, they will lay the students of the world under a 
deep debt of gratitude. 


EMPHASIS OF STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS. 


AV one of the last meetings of the Illinois State Association 

of Architects, some essays were read upon the subject 
which had been assigned for treatment, viz., “To what extent 
is it necessary in design to emphasise the structural elements 
of a building?” We take them as printed in the Buz/ding 
Budget, of Chicago. 


Mr. William W. Clay’s Essay. 

Perhaps no subject in the discussion of architectural design 
leads us more thoroughly into a consideration of its moral con- 
dition and tendencies than that to which your attention is espe- 
cially invited by the symposium of to-day. If I may be 
permitted to take the bull by the horns immediately, and, 
without a further introduction, delve into the heart of the 
matter by attempting at the very start to solve the riddle, I 
would answer in a broad and general way, and as a text to 
build an argument upon perhaps, that it should be demanded of 
design that the emphasis placed upon the essentially structural 
elements of a building should be at least a polite acknowledg- 
ment of their several and individual existences, and a candid 
recognition of their worth and usefulness. This is, either 
fortunately or unfortunately, too frequentiy not the case. For 
alas! or happily (it is not for me to say), how often has the 
structural element been called upon to pose as something else, 
or hide itself entirely, in order that a freak of selfishness may 
find solution and development ? 

It will not be the object of this initial paper to discuss the 
merits or demerits of any style of treatment, or seek for archi- 
tectural harmony between the parts or to define it, or wage a 
wordy war against veneers of stone or brick or slate, or breathe 
contempt upon the use of sheet-iron, tin, or copper, or even open 
up the question as to whether the designer should confine 
himself to giving grace of form and beautiful enrichment to 
structural elements alone, omitting all adornments, all append- 
ages, all extraneous or superfluous conceits that may not consti- 
tute a useful or component part. This latter may be, and 
doubtless is, though fraught with difficulty, the truest, noblest, 
highest form of architectural design, but it is not to be con- 
sidered here, except that, if there be design at all, it shall so 
treat its subjects that they do not seem composed of what they 
are not, and do not seem performing functions which they 
do not. 

From such thought as I have given to the subject, I am in- 
clined to this opinion :—That within the reasonable limits of the 
question there are at least two principal divisions under which 
it may be rightfully discussed ; to these, with kindred thoughts 
suggested by them, I will confine myself at present, while those 
who follow me may take different ground. We may then, per- 
haps, consider design in building and its relation to the 
structural elements under these two general heads :— 

First.—Those considerations which have reference to the 
material used, as represented by the design. 

Second.—Those considerations which have reference to the 
implied strength and fitness of the construction, as represented 
by the design. 

I may say here by way of explanation, that I have chosen 
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the above division of the subject because I believe it to have a 
more important and vital interest than any variation of the 
ancient dictum, which calls upon us to “decorate construction 
and not construct the decoration,” and because I think that if 
the principle of “truth” is kept well defined before him, the 
designer needs but little else to guide him, and I trust you will 
be satisfied if in what I have to say or have said, I leave it to 
yourselves to find the limits of design in their connection by 
declaring only on what ground it may not stand. _ : 

It has been told to me that the celebrated artist, Turner, in 
reply to certain adverse criticism, once remarked that if it took 
two suns to produce the light and shade he wanted, he would 
have them. I presume that with no better cause he would have 
had half a dozen, if the two were insufficient. I may be mis- 
informed regarding persons, but the anecdote adapts itself to 
what I mean, and illustrates in art what I have chosen (for lack 
of better phraseology) to call ‘‘a freak of selfishness,” and which 
in architectural design as considered here consists, first, ina 
misrepresentation of materials used, and secondly, in a denial 
of the true construction. The former is usually, though not 
invariably, prompted by a desire to produce a given form, 
detail, or effect upon a more economic basis. The latter by a 
determination to retain a given form or detail at any cost, so 
that, for instance, a real support is hidden and the favoured 
form appears to do the work. While it may be undignified, 
and not at all respectful before an audience of those who know 
too well already, to quote examples, still I am impelled to say, 
for sake of illustration, that I consider an element of iron, cast 
to imitate wrought work or stone, and an arch without intrinsic 
strength or lateral support, its load sustained by hidden beams 
for instance, as fair examples of the two principles of deceit 
above alluded to. Inthe one case, we find the real material 
unrecognised, distorted, or misrepresented ; in the other, the 
construction covered up and practically ignored. I have asked 
for recognition of the structural elements, and I have shown 
that recognition is not always given them, and would draw the 
inference that this lack of recognition is not from necessity, 
but in a great degree from a desire to indulge a fancy ; some- 
times at lesser and sometimes at greater cost, but, “ put money 
in thy purse.” 

We must admit, however, that this power to evolve the 
beautiful, this power which has turned primeval “ Building” 
into “Architecture,” this power which has given so much of 
life and soul to man’s creations, should have some scope and 
privilege. But to what extent, and with a hope of what advan- 
tage to itself, or us, shall it be permitted to conceal the truth or 
formulate a falsehood ? 

It is said, the first impulse of human nature in regard to 
things of fact is to declare the truth, and that falsehood is the 
result of due deliberation, being prompted by a consideration 
either of the disadvantages which might follow a disclosure, or 
of the benefits which might be derived through misrepresenta- 
tion. The former incentive to dishonesty, leading as it does, 
with its inherent selfishness, to a cowardly avoidance of penalties 
and punishments, has little to commend it for consideration, as, 
however right may have been the deed, its denial robs it of its 
self-respect. But the latter incentive, in which may be dis- 
covered that problematic principle by which the end is made to 
justify the means, and which for centuries past has been a firm 
belief, if not a ruling passion among the few whose duty it has 
been to educate the morals of the mass—this incentive gives a 
field at least for some discussion, although it may not yield us 
the conclusion that “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,” is not as absolutely essential in some other things as 
it is upon the witness stand. 

And here it would be well, perhaps, for us to pause and 

briefly trace, if possible, what effect a code of morals such as 
this may have upon design in architecture. Upon the ground 
that falsehood in design is to a great degree a freak of selfish- 
ness, there is clearly naught but condemnation for the act ; but 
upon the ground that beauty, however false, becomes a public 
educator in form, in colour, in detail, regardless of construction 
and of material too, so that the form and colour and detail are 
good, so that they come within the modest means of those who 
may be taught, so that each home is brightened by the teach- 
ing; the selfishness is turned to sacrifice, the means seem 
justified, and the artist pushes on—to what? alas! To what? 
{ fear, to license. 
_ The story of the ages has been told ; the impulsiveness of 
innocence, the temptation of ignorance, the violence of license, 
the necessity of law, the threat of punishment, the promise of 
reward, the doctrine of salvation, the decline of fear, the 
development of reason, the dethronement of superstition, the 
establishment of freedom, the inspiration of truth. 

For as we take this search along the pathway of progressive 
morals we may discern so near at hand that even now we seem 
to be within its very precincts, inspired truth ; truth on which 
no longer hangs the mantle of the innocent which, knowing 
naught of evil, evil doeth not ; truth which, with a firm belief 
that error uncorrected leads on to error without hope, would 
suffer all than shield that error by a falsehood ; truth, deep- 


seated in the heart of which there dwells the strong convictiom 
that no dissemblance, however rich may seem its fruit to-day, 
can ever nurse that fruit to ripeness, can ever hope for pleasure 
or reward or gratitude in such an offspring ; truth, established 
by the love of truth, which, rising amid those struggling efforts 
of the past, finds in itself, and in itself alone, the rich experience, 
the manly courage, the steadfast purpose which constitute the 
only hope, the noblest guidance, the highest leadership. 

And in design to-day I think we see the influence of such 
thoughts as these ; thoughts which demand expression of the 
truth ; thoughts which though well-nigh overwhelmed by more 
false practices than ever known before, convince the thinker 
that the turning-point is near at hand, when each must seek a 
refuge on some safer shore, where, guided by a stricit integrity, 
his genius may endure by living works in which no lie is found, 
no truth concealed, and yet no beauty sacrificed. 


Mr. Frederick Baumann’s Essay. 


In a measure I agree with Mr. Clay, when he admits that 
“ giving grace of form and beautiful enrichment to the structurab 
elements alone, omitting all adornments, all appendages, alb 
extraneous or superfluous conceits, may be, and doubtless is, 
though fraught with difficulty, the truest, noblest, highest form. 
of architectural design.” I should not, however, as he does, 
entirely exclude considerations from our subjects proper, 
because they seem to me to constitute an important part 
thereof. 

I do not believe in the necessity of giving an express. 
emphasis to structural elements, but I do believe in harmony 
between structure and expression, and say—to the real part, 
useful structure, no express emphasis ; to the ideal part, artistic 
expression, no subordination. Let us consider this to be the 
ideal fundamentum to what we comprise under the name of 
architecture. 

To strengthen this consideration, and impart to it a broader 
basis than here outlined, I will, in translation, adduce the con-. 
cluding sentences of the introduction to Wilhelm Lubke’s 
“ History of Architecture.” They read :— 

“We are enabled to prove in every work of architecture the 
existence of the two elements; the really necessary and the 
ideal, which united make up the work of art. But this is ex- 
pressly to be thus understood, that neither can exist by itself, 
and that both must be regarded as welded to a perfect unit. It 
is foremostly the practical end which determines the arrange- 
ment of ground plan. But the harmonious perfection of the 
work is already a part of artistic activity proper, the more so. 
since it cannot be effected without regard to the manner of 
covering rooms. This covering is at first likewise a result of 
practical demands, which become manijoldly diversified in 
accordance with the various needs of divine devotion, of customs. 
of the people, of climate condition of the country, and of the 
kind of material to be employed. The invention of that con- 
struction, on the other hand, which complies most perfectly with 
the end sought is to be regarded as a deed of architectural 
genius. This genius enrobes his creation with such perfected 
sanction as to enable him to disclose, before the eyes of all, the- 
ground plan and construction in language of form such as is- 
beautiful and clear to general understanding ; and by means of 
proper membering, to pose the building object in the light of a 
live organism, which establishes even its ornamentation as. 
though sprung from the power of a natural law.” ; 

But this is highminded theory, good for maxim and amuse- 
ment, very much more so than for daily, hard and dry practice,. 
in which it seems inappropriate to regard architecture as any 
more than a useful art. A skilled and talented practitioner 
might oftentimes reach the border of fine art proper, yea, even 
enter its very gates. Does it follow therefrom that the entire: 
list of practitioners in the architectural brotherhood, though: 
elevated, is lifted from its standing? 

In every, even the most ordinary of useful arts, it is pos- 
sible to reach the limit of fine art and even pass beyond. 
The most ordinary wearing apparel, of every sort, begins. 
the list, and among the highest class of articles in this line 
—have many of them not even been classed among the 
objects of fine art? Consider in this light the other, and,. 
if I dare say so, the highest branches of mechanical ast ;. 
has human invention therein not likewise excelled in a degree 
which demands fullest admiration? Consider the art of tapestry, 
the art of locksmithing, the arts of engine building and ship: 
building, of instrument making, and others, is there one in 
which the goal of fine art has not been approached or even 
reached? Look at the art of armour smithing. Before the in-- 
vention of gunpowder inthe age of the ‘ Minnie,” the knight 
was carefully anxious to exhibit himself in finest appearance 
before his lady. She was equally anxious to have his armour 
commodious and strong, to allow agility and to withstand the | 
brunt of battle. Thus the artisans became anxiously solicitous. 
to produce an armour fitted for such demands, and the final 
result was perfection of fitness and strength combined with’ 
absolute grace. Armour relics of those times are to this day 
considered among the highest objects of Medizeval art—fine” 
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art. We Americans, in particular, have a right to regard 
mechanical arts with us as master arts, for it is acknowledged 
in every quarter of the world that, at all events, with nearly all 
of them we have passed the line which may be drawn between 
useful art and fine art, more so than has any other nation. 

I cannot here resist the temptation to descend in this con- 
'templation from man to the highest order of animals. Has 
‘there not ever been poetry in the song of the lark and of the 
‘nightingale? Do we not find quadrupeds and birds formed or 
’ feathered to ever attract our devout admiration? If Darwin is 

correct—and why not?—both animal song and garment are 
acquirements won through the agency of long, long ages in the 
pursuit of, I will say love, the same subtle, sweet agency which, 
as we have seen, moulded knighthood’s armour in historic 
time. 

Does this contemplation grant to us any sound reason to 
think or to fancy that we, as architects, are of a substantially 
finer mould than are the artisans, so-called? The art itself is 
broad and complicated ; but where are we? Do we even hold 
as high a standing in our profession as those men do in theirs? 
Can we boast of our profession as such, although the mere 
mechanical part of our building art has in some measure, at 

least, outstripped what we meet in other countries? The time 
'may or will come ; yet at present we are wanting. 

From the foregoing are we not justified in the assumption 
that the architect of the present day must take his place among 
the artisans, and drop all claims to any other distinction or 
dignity which is not the exclusive property of the individual ? 
and further, that no one should feel lowered by the truth of 
this? We live, as you well know, in a free country. There 
steps, as in all other trades, by the side of the spirited, noble- 
hearted, hard-working artisan, artist that he may be, the bare 
bungler, trying to eke out a living upon false pretences, so often 
considered by ignorant builders to be good coin. A bungler or 
his relation may even have a new style of his own patent 
process. The honest dreamer may, in a fit of vanity, believe 
that he is on a straight path to an American style of architec- 
ture, wholly forgetting that every country in the world has, ina 
degree at least, its own mode (or style, so called) of building, 
suiting the habits of people, and being subject to development 
which corresponds with mode of living and business pursuits. 
But all this is far off from a style proper. It may, after a long 
lapse of time, take place that people will speak as we do now 
in regard to former eras, that there then was a particular style 
of building in vogue, from and in consequence of which those 
and those new forms and new manners have sprung. Ruskin, 
as may be observed in many parts of his many works, is rather 
bitter on invention of a new style. Thus, in his “Lamp of 
Obedience,” he says :— 

“A day never passes without our hearing our English 
architects called upon to be original, and to invent a new style ; 
about as sensible and necessary an exhortation as to ask a man 
who had never had rags enough on his back to keep out cold, to 
‘invent a new mode of cutting a coat.” 

Coming at last to the topic proper of our symposium, I find 
‘it convenient to classify buildings somewhat roughly, and in 
accordance to their intended uses. I silently exclude, as a 
matter of course, the commonest structures as being wholly 
below the scope of art. 

First. Manufacturing buildings.—The time begins to arrive 
when, in a new country like ours, people regard this class of 
buildings as deserving of consideration beyond their mere 
technical use. Wealth readily acquired prompts thinking 
‘builders to take into consideration two points, namely, an 
educational one and an advertising one. The one wishes to 
establish a wholesome example; the other, to furnish their 
business. The time may be foreshadowed when every builder 
will feel himself under a moral command which bids him to 
build with due regard to general decency. With manufacturing 
buildings the tendency must prevail, and naturally does every- 
where, to show all and every material in its appropriate mass, 
form, and tint. Thoughtful, well-balanced construction is para- 
mountly, if not exclusively, required, so that everything con- 
trary to constructive use is prohibited. This does not forbid 
what may be comprised under the head of constructive orna- 
mentation, such as pattern bricks, anchor heads, and other 
things of the kind and form which are, as stated, expressly 
required. What is, then, here to hinder the architect from 
fully conforming with the maxim first established? Will 
good sense, fair information, and perseverance, not always 
succeed ? 

Second. Store buildings.—With this class of buildings we 
must somewhat descend from our platform, unless we reckon 
plastering to be a constructive factor, which it evidently is 
not. But the exterior is as free to what I may term logical 
treatment as it is with buildings of the first class. Retail 
Store fronts, however, offer one difficulty which is rather 
a conundrum. The law of gravity is curtailed of its ex- 
‘Pression by the business demand, all glass! and this is 
Supreme. The code here is then that it is best to diminish 
all supports to a minimum, and let the surface be most 


exclusively occupied by glass, the rule being that no indication 
at all is in every sense better than one which expresses want. 

Third. Office buildings.—With these we are on a clear 
field, nothing prevents us from giving a truly artistic treatment 
as we please. Yet when we come to those extreme heights 
required by present demands, the difficulties become materially 
increased, though not insurmountable, as buildings of this class. 
lately erected in our city will exemplify, buildings of which we 
may justly be proud. It is evident that tenement buildings, 
hotels and the like, may here be classed under this head. 

Fourth. Auditory buildings.—This class comprises the fore- 
most and highest order of buildings, and generally taxes the 
imagination and knowledge of the architect most severely. Our 
maxim here is for the present rather distant. Success thus far 
is substantially such that we ought to say: “Oh, Lord, have: 
mercy on us poor sinners.” We merely copy to a wide extent 
the dead forms of the past. 

Fifth. Residence buildings.—We now come to the broadest, 
most numerous, and varied class. Within the past twenty 
years this has received a most special attention from builders. 
and architects, and the variety of designs is practically endless, 
properly so as the variety of wants (and very often whims) 
which condition the ground-plan. Our topic seems to lose with. 
residence buildings a good deal of its seriousness. The archi- 
tect feels freer, and goes to work more lustily. But is he so 
free? Is it right and proper that he may work wholly at 
random, without regard to natural scenery? Is not nature in 
fact a commanding feature into which a residence building 
must be fitted? If it is true that architecture holds a close 
relationship to music, it is the more true that the notes woven 
in the forms of architecture must be consonant with that silent 
music which is the ever inherent part of nature, moulded even, 
as she may be by the art of man. This principle was most 
firmly upheld in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by 
the architects of Great Britain. The lovely palaces by them 
erected, peculiarly so in Palladian and Borromnian style, are 
surrounded by most beautiful parks. Without such,park they 
would be more or less commonplace. But with the park they 
are works of the highest art, and ever draw our admiration. 

Residence buildings may be classified as follows :— 

a. Urban residences.—- Their location is on a crowded 
street, without any or with a diminutive garden-place. 
“ Urbanity” with them is demanded. Stateliness and order 
are their main requisites. The character of the street com- 
mands the character of the house. Yet, as the habitation 
of a gentleman with a determined mind, it should as nearly as 
the case admits indicate the character of that gentleman. 

b. Suburban residencves.—Their location is off from the city 
proper ; they are surrounded bya garden or park, and their ex- 
pression must be such as cannot be well separated from it. 
They may be very freely treated, always, however, in consonance 
with their environment. 

c. Country residences.—Their location is essentially freed 
from urban regularity, and correspondency with neighbouring 
houses is not required, not more so at least than may in a 
measure be demanded by the corresponding character of 
landscape. But the harmony between the features of the 
house’s architecture and those of the landscape is intrinsically 
necessary to a work of art. Here then is the broadest field 
for a gifted architect, who understands sketching landscapes, 
and blending therewith the forms of a castle or a rich country 
house. 

Viewed under our maxim the architecture of residence build- 
ing appears somewhat loose. This is, however, not altogether 
necessary ; the knowing architect, seriously disposed, will never 
fail to keep within bounds. But the less educated, the average: 
American architect, seems lustily to strive after the most 
abnormal, absurd and unbefitting forms, and our city is virtually 
brimful of all sorts of quaint, meaningless, coarse, clumsy and in 
many regards absurd features. 

Architects are anxious to suit employers. Dwelling-houses. 
are essentially built for the weaker sex. Women have for quite 
a period been educated more or less in drawing and painting, 
and are ina measure desirous of practically impressing their- 
thoughts upon the fronts of their houses. But has woman any- 
where a mention in the history of architecture? Great as she 
has been in writing, in sciences, in painting, she has scarcely- 
ventured upon sculpture, and as to architecture, she has, til 
very recently in our country, never stepped on the arena. 
Evidently the present state of our Domestic architecture has. 
beckoned to her. 

How this state is regarded by a critical newspaper may: 
readily be taken from an article in the Chicago Zzwzes of May 
30, 1886, of which I cite parts as follows :— 

‘“‘ No person possessed of even a very moderate quantity of 
architectural taste will fail to see that construction in Chicago 
has run mad. Taste, so called, has been on a delirious spree, 
and the results are that the new residences are often not unlike 
the dreams and fancies of the insane. For three years the 
crazy-quilt style has dominated in patchwork and in architecture. 
It has pervaded facades, and taken possession of investors. 
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Variety, eccentricity, the bizarre, the unexpected, the startling, 
have prevailed in every direction. Dwelling-houses in quiet 
streets, and with pacific surroundings, have developed as huge 
piles of massive stone, whose motive, as indicated by their 
appearance, is that of security, confinement, solidity, defence. 
They resemble castles, jails, safe-deposits and storehouses, fire 
and burglar proof in their remotest details. Not only has there 
been this incredible massiveness and solidity developed in the 
use of stone for residences, but there has been a strife to secure 
odd effects in the colour of the material. The faces of the 
stone present the same inexplicable craze for variety, and 
include everything from the cyclopean suture to surfaces that 
are recessed at the joints, vermiculated, or contorted in some 
other form. 

“ As to styles of facades there has prevailed a license which 
in many instances is simply diabolical. Variety, differentiation, 
the antagonistic, have all been brought into use. Anything 
like concentration, like synthesis, symmetry, attraction, has been 
rejected. All broad effects have been carefully struck out, and 
incessant, fatiguing, vulgar details have taken their place. In 
scarcely a single one of the more pretentious and expensive 
houses which have been erected within the last three years is 
there a single point within or without on which the eye can rest. 
They resemble the tail of a peacock, whose myriad colours and 
hues confuse the vision and blur the general effect. 

“Chicago is getting old enough to stop this nonsense in its 
architectural array. It is like an overdressed miss from some 
country village who has abundant wealth, an ambitious desire 
to shine, and no taste to spend her money and carry her 
wishes into effect.” 

An article of similar strain was also published by the 
German Staais Zeitung, relative to our last November conven- 
tion, and very flattering to American architects. After speaking 
of those immense, tall buildings in New York as simply 
indicative of the large capital therein invested, the paper speaks 
of the residences of Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis as in 
absurdity pre-eminent to those of New York, and continues 
thus :— 

“For it is beyond all comprehension what is brought about 
in these cities in the line of architectural follies. Let us take an 
educated European on a slow tour through the residence part 
of Chicago, and show him those wonderful monkey-houses and 
bird-cages, those sham burges, those hermitages, chapels with 
peep boxes having variously coloured glass, built during the last 
year, and he will exclaim, ‘ One of us two is crazy, either the 
architect who built that stuff or else myself, but of one thing I 
am sure, I am not the crazy one.’ 

“Tt is a crazy, lusty carnival which is held in the West by 
American architecture. The people doubtless will, after ten 
years, be happy to sell their mishaps for the worth of the 
material. 

‘‘ American architecture, to be worthy of such a name, 
should aspire for higher aims than are won by the stupid inter- 
welding of European patterns in accordance with the taste of 
a Kaffir who suddenly became rich. Its task is to produce the 
greatest practical and real comfort and combine the same with 
forms of beauty. When this is won, then it will be time to 
speak of American architecture.” 

This is newspaper style, exaggerated like everything thus 
published. Yet it doubtless contains a great deal of solid 
matter, as must, though ever so reluctantly, in substance, be 
admitted. Our architecture generally taken cannot be better 
than is the average of the experts who produce it. In Germany 
the architect, having passed a severe examination, is (frzma 
facie) a man of education and all are united in one league, -In 
our country the merest, most ignorant dabbler has an equal 
privilege with the expert, but the citizen has thereby, thus far 
at least, not felt enough damaged to be clamorous for improve- 
ment. 

But even among our better architects this truth seems to be 
more or less disregarded, namely, that there can be no perfect 
beauty to any human production as a whole, unless there 
is a corresponding beauty in every part and detail of it. 
It is unnecessary to show how clearly this principle 
was understood by the ancients and by the Italians, and 
that Medizval art, rightly understood and rightly applied, 
makes no exception. The beauty, even of a natural object, 
that of a human form, is not perfect unless every part of 
the body, every limb with its silent motion, the face and its 
expression, is beautiful. Why, then, not follow more freely, 
more lustily, this path shown to us by Mother Nature herself? 
There is, I trust, goodwill and talent enough alive in the 
architectural profession of our country. Let to this be 
added a well-balanced philosophy, and this truth will there- 

from evolve that, as first alleged, the building object 
will become in a measure like a live organism, which esta- 
rashes even its ornamentation as though sprung from a natural 
aw. 

On this path we may, and I hope we shall, come in future to 
an art which has its own birthright. Whether it may or may 
not then be called a style, 1 am not concerned in, I merely 


know style—not a style—which Gottfried Semper comprises 
under “ harmony of a building, with the conditions primary to 
its coming into existence.” 


Mr. C. M. Palmer's Essay. 


After considering the views Mr. Clay has expressed on the 
subject of “To what extent is it necessary in design to 
emphasise. the essentially structural elements of a building?” 
I am inclined to think he has taken too serious a view in favour 
of giving the structural elements recognition ; and, shocking as 
it may appear to some, I am inclined to believe that in our 
relations with art we are not required to tell “the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.” Art ignores truth as positively as 
truth ignores art, and they have of necessity nothing in 
common. Art has to do with the pleasing, the fanciful, the 
artificial She delights in mimicry and fictions. She may 
teach that which is good and true, but her real mission is to 
teach that which is beautiful, and I consider it would be 
ungracious and quite irrelevant to place her on the witness 
stand and cross-question her on the subject of truth. Many of 
her most beautiful productions are uttered to lure the imagina- 
tion into fancying the near is far; that paint is a rose-leaf or 
a sunbeam ; that the absent are present ; even that the haggard 
cheek blooms with health ; and so we could go on calling to 
mind countless illustrations to show that where there is the 
greatest art there is the greatest deception. 

Then why should the architect be cut off from the privileges 
of artists generally, and be required to make evident the 
skeleton of his creation, when it is not beautiful, and cannot be 
made so, except at the expense of stability or of his clients’ 
pocket? And why not resort to innocent deception, when we 
can, by drawing a pleasing curtain before an unpleasant scene, 
leave it to perform the duty for which it was designed, without ~ 
giving offence ? 

As I was examining a fine scenic photograph, in which was 
represented a portion of the great cantilever bridge which spans — 
the Niagara river, an eminent artist (by way of assertion, rather ~ 
than an interrogation), remarked, ‘“‘ Why do engineers always 
make an iron bridge ugly?” IfI were called upon to answer 
the question, I would say, ‘“‘ Because true, unalloyed construc- 
tion is never artistic.” lt has that in its very essence which 
discards all curves, and adheres rigidly to straight lines. We 
may admire straight lines under certain circumstances, but it is 
because they convey the idea of utility, neatness, order, even 
grandeur ; but never pure beauty, except, possibly, to a mind 
trained to the practical rather than the artistic. . 

To further illustrate this thought I will appeal to nature. 
Her methods have been submitted to numberless ages, where 
the unfit pass away, and the fittest survive. Here we find the 
bones, the rocks, in short, the construction, in all her most com- 
plete works, are covered, protected, and clothed by materials, 
colours, and forms more pleasing. : 

It is true that nature, in her lavishness, gives us all variety 
of form and line, but her outward manifestations abound in 
curves, probably because the straight line is capable of no 
variety, and is only pleasing when on so vast a scale as to 
suggest grandeur. A pond may have a level surface, but it 
derives its beauty from being nature’s mirror, in which is reé- 
peated her charming curves and hues of scenery. 

Consider the human form. It surely is no advantage, from 
an artistic standpoint, that the skeleton should even hint at its 
existence, much less show itself. The joints may be of cunning 
workmanship, and the bones fashioned to give the maximum 
of strength with the minimum of material, but it is for these 
very reasons unsightly. Let us clothe it or bury it, even put it 
in our closet (provided there is not one there already), anything 
to get it out of sight, for we can scarcely conceive of making it 
sightly without destroying to a great measure its usefulness. 
One would be at a loss to contrive anything more ghastly, 
except by taking itself as a basis and emphasising its structural 
element. And so the artist will seek his model, where all the 
facts are not even hinted at. From following these lines of 
theught, I. would contend it is generally better architecture, 
and fully as honest, to arrange the structural elements of our 
buildings in the most straightforward manner, for their par- 
ticular function is strength and durability, and not beauty, and 
then hide their very existence with more pleasing forms, 
materials, and colours where a purely artistic effect is 
required. 

I wish these few remarks construed as an essence or theory, 
and not as a rule, for many conflicting elements arise in the 
practice of architecture where no theory, be it ever so well 
grounded, can be always successfully carried out. And then 
there is Fashion, which we cannot afford to ignore lest she 
ignore us, and who forms a current so strong that all must 
follow, excepting only he who leads, until it, seemingly of its 
own accord, changes its course. 


Mr. J. J. Flanders's Essay. 


“To what extent is it necessary in design to emphasise the 
essentially structural elements of a building?” in its practical 
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rather than moral aspect, would suggest a more simple 
question :—What are essentially structural elements of a build- 
ing? and this resolves itself into varied minor interrogatories, 
depending upon the type of building analysed, It is character- 
istic in good design to express a sense of fitness of purpose 
with stability, and when this is obtained by the builder, the 
sin of characterless detail and tawdry ornament may be miti- 
gated. r 

Void upon void and mass upon mass is a simple maxim, 
to be adhered to when possible, and its logic will not brook 
eccentricity or frantic efforts for novelty, which, like April 
condiments, are pleasant to behold, but as sawdust in the 
mouth. 

The apparent purpose of the masses should be rendered 
when possible. The thrust of arches should be opposed 
by similar arches, and the exterior abutment should be large 
for its purpose. The pier which carries the corner, and the 
one to sustain the girder have given to them the bulk of 
material. 

~ Is it necessary to indicate upon the exterior the floor timber 
in a building? Does not the position of the windows render 
legible that of the floors? While horizontal courses near the 
floor lines may increase delight in the design, they are not 
essential to discover the position of the floor timber. The 
windows do this, and without them modern architecture is 
meaningless. They are the prime factor in good design. The 
architect in his effort for proper fenestration shows his skill in 
modern design. To obtain gieat results in this art requires an 
ability such as was possessed by the designer of the Parthenon. 
In considering the moral aspect in the execution of a design, 
the veneer of stone and costly brick is pardonable. That it is 
better to clothe the coarse, rugged brick or stone with the 
veneer when it can be, and not impair the stability, is illus- 
trated in all architectural monuments from the morning ages to 
the present time, and herein is seen the refinement of politeness 
in design fully as much as when the cripple takes advantage of 
modern art in other fields, and attaches to the stump of the 
lost limb an artificial one. When by necessity an arched 
opening is placed upon the corner in such a position that the 
designer is unable to counteract the thrust of the arch by 
buttress or pinnacle, does he violate truth when he takes advan- 


tage of an iron tie-rod, apparent or concealed, to render the 


arch stable? The designer’s sense of beauty demands the arch 
in a position which conflicts with stability. His ingenuity renders 
it stable, and the artificiality is condoned by the pleasure given. 
The designer is pleased at the satisfactory solution of a dis- 
agreeable problem. The constructor is happy in the fact that 
while the piers stand the arch will stand. The Hindoo says, 
“The arch never rests.” We know that if we can maintain ita 
curved lintel though it be, and of ntm:rous parts, its stability is 
assured, and the use of iron becomes a sister coadjutor to the 
other materials, and assists the design in its efforts to perfec- 
tion. In the use of arch construction there is one feature of 
frequent occurrence in many late works that calls for strenuous 
protest, because it conflicts between the rational and the beau- 
tiful. An arch implies that superimposed weight, as well as its 
Own, is transmitted to the supporting abutments. But when 
this appearance is violated by supporting iron struts carried to 
the voussoirs and breaking into the harmony of the well-known 
characteristics of arch construction, the effect is a brutal 
violation of the truth and beauty of good construction and 
design. 

- Are not the structural elements in good design the emphasis 
of the component parts of the design? Can they be over- 
looked without impairing the composition? In our minor 
works we are frequently obliged to lessen this emphasis by 
various methods, but this should be made without brutal 
offensiveness, and the aggressiveness should be softened with 
the skill the artist possesses. Let the artificiality pattern 
nature in an artistic manner, maintaining so much of its cha- 
racteristics that it becomes not a bold, obtrusive feature, but 
assimilates with the design, and assists the effort as does the 
mosses and lichens which clothe and beautify jagged and 
obtruding rocks. “Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s.” Express the truth when you can. In your work be 
governed by the principles of justice and the highest good, 
rather than by technical expressions of facts. There are cir- 
cumstances where the artificiality, the falsehood in design is 
excusable, and benevolence demands that we recognise this 
fact ; no plea of truthfulness or candour can excuse rudeness 
or brutality, and if we err in softening the latter let us hope the 
recording angel will not blot out the stain with a tear, but, 
Sreeting the effort by a smile, grasp the hand of the designer 
and record, “ Go ye to higher honours.” 


Summary by Mr. William W. Clay. 

Itis a happy refuge for a man who has little to remark to 
feel that those who listen have already listened long, and that 
they wait with some impatience for their time to come. I will, 
then, briefly gather all { can together and, with a parting rap 
or so, depart, 
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I find in Mr. Baumann’s paper many points that strengthen 
the position in the manner which I take myself, and although 
he seems to think the theories he takes the trouble to translate 
for us somewhat impractical for a bread-and-butter winning age, 
he is not inclined to gainsay them, but rather adds contem- 
poraneous testimony as further evidence. 

I have a faint suspicion, however, that the gentleman who 
followed Mr. Baumann could not have given careful or suffi- 
cient study to his predecessor’s document, or he would have 
scarcely poised his lance to tilt with such a champion of art as 
truth is ; and his adversary must have garbed herself in triple 
mail, with visor down, with crest concealed, and art itself 
deceived him wofully, when each ignored the other. The 
position taken in this paper, and the next one, would tend to 
show that deception practised with a good intent still has its 
advocates, and while one gentleman desires to ascend to 
“higher honours” without a teardrop or a reprimand, the 
other seems to think he’d rather frolic here below, and will 
not for a moment take a serious view of art, preferring “ fun to 
joy.’ 

In most discussions I have met with on this subject, even 
those of Ruskin, the works of nature (the human form 
especially) are cited, and from their existence as we see them, 
it is argued that the architect is right when he covers the 
unsightly with the beautiful. The premise and conclusion meet 
with general approbation, but when the syllogism is compounded, 
and the ghastly skull and bones and vertebrz are dangled in 
our presence as sufficient reason to conceal the truth, it seems 
to be forgotten that they display a skeleton, and a skeleton 
alone—not a man. 

If we carry the distinction further, we will find it is to 
give existence to the man that the skeleton is built, and that 
the man was not completed to conceal, or even to illustrate, 
the skeleton. With such a view, I think there would be less 
difficulty in harmonising artificial with natural truthfulness, 
and a stumbling-block of considerable dimensions would be 
removed. 

If then we may consider a building, from an architectural 
point of view, as an organism in which each part, concealed or 
visible, is an essential element, so disposed that one may not 
deny another, I think we have a broad and liberal basis, sus- 
ceptible of the highest and most truthful development. 

While I think no one will controvert the statement made in 
the initial paper, that the material used, and showing as a 
structural element in the sense above described, should be so 
treated as to be Arima facze evidence that it is not something 
else, there seems to be a doubt in the minds of some as to 
whether the construction showing shall have the option of being 
true or false, and, alluding to the theory advanced, Mr. 
Flanders asked in reference to it, “‘ Does he violate the truth 
when he takes advantage of a tie-rod apparent or concealed, to 
render the arch stable?” In the latter case, as he admits him- 
self, there is no longer an arch, but a truss or lintel. In the 
former case, one clearly violates the truth, however satisfactory 
may be the outward sign, or however flattering may be the con- 
sciousness of the intricacy by which the end is reached. The 
difficulty of this position is that we know not where to stop, and 
it is here that freedom is mistaken for license by those spirits. 
which rebel at guidance, and in their reckless passage carry many 
a reluctant seeker after truth, who shall in after years, when 
earnest work has freed him from the bondage which he sought 
not, pass those scenes of former dissipation with downcast eyes 
and trembling expectancy, lest his well-trained friend shall 
point across the road, and with irony remark, ‘‘ Who the devil 
perpetrated that?” 

Discusston. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the papers, an informal 
discussion was indulgedin. Mr. Patton made objections to the 
remark that a concealed tie-rod may make an arch sufficiently 
strong, where without one it would seem weak, and that it 
could not be a pleasing form to any well-regulated mind. He 
referred to a criticism made by a gentleman upon one of the 
prominent buildings of the city, whose end piers against which 
the arches had burst out were apparently not strong enough to 
sustain the thrust. He remarked that it was very disagreeable 
in appearance, and not satisfactory in design. Mr. Patton held 
that all questions of that nature could be settled if two rules 
were applied; first, that the building must be strong, and 
second, that it must look strong. He claimed that it was an 
incomplete structure, even if it were strong, and failed to 
appear so. The use of all appliances, such as tie-rods, 
lintels, arches, &c., must satisfy the eye, so that there shall be 
no question of a lack in the appearance, as well as the fact of © 
stability. He remarked that it was a familiar principle that, if 
we had any heavy weight to sustain, we should show a suitable 
foundation to sustain it upon, and held, also, to a reverse 
principle to that which he claimed was often ignored, which 
was, never to make a great foundation unless we intended to 
put something on the top of it. Every description of building 
is good if used in the proper place, and used in accordance 
with its character, but any kind of building material-or form 
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may be abused and used contrary to its nature ; hence arches 
may be misplaced, that is, a curved semicircular form used in 
a facade is not of necessity an arch. Why can we not, says 
the speaker, use the semicircular form without the arch? We 
see in some recent constructions voussoirs in which are curved 
forms made of wood and covered with shingles. Mr. Patton 
was not prepared to say that these were deceits, but where an 
architect makes a semblance of a keystone out of shingles, or 
one out of copper, he believed it to be a violation of good taste. 
He considered such forms might be used, if the- fact were 
recognised that the surface covering protected the real con- 
struction beneath, and it was treated as such, and not imitative of 
a constructive feature. Keeping such principles in view, he 
believed that many curved forms could be employed which 
would be useful, and still not affect any principle of good taste. 

The informal discussion was further continued by Messrs. 
Clay, Pierce and others. A general endorsement of Mr. 
Flanders’s expression relating to the arch was made by the 
speakers, namely, that where there is an arch there should 
be no appearance of support to it except at its naturally created 
abutments. That the introduction of lintels and imposts inter- 
secting the voussoirs and the active lines of the arch should be 
condemned as objectionable and not in good taste. That all 
constructional features should be unmolested by any objection- 
able innovations, and that design in ornamentation of these 
parts should be only assertive to that extent as to more pleasingly 
display the strength and honesty of their purpose, as part of a 
construction. 


Imperial Institute. 


S1R,—The subjoined sketches of mine are based upon the 
idea which was published in a letter on July 1. As they 
are merely intended to represent an appropriate principle 
of plan, they have not been much studied in their architectural 
details. These, however, might be of the very simplest cha- 
racter, as a skyline formed by a lofty central cupola, supported 
by four others at a somewhat lower level (intended to symbolise 
England and her dependencies), would be so unique and 
pleasing as to require little aid in the way of detail. 
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The unusual boldness of dimension of the smallest parts 
has been adopted as suitable, if not necessary, to the purpose 
of such a building. No supports are less than 30 feet apart. 
Thus the two rooms right and left of the grand entrance, though 
looking comparatively small, measure really 30 feet square to 
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the middle of the walls. The plan, indeed, is set out with this 
as the ruling dimension, every larger space being a multiple of 
it. Great simplicity of plan results. It is believed that this 
system would be not only convenient but necessary in a yast , 
modern building, if it is truly to represent the constructive art — 
of the present day, and the Imperial Institute should certainly - 
do this. Practically, it would result in great economy. Built . 
mainly with iron, steel, terra-cotta, majolica for the sake of its . 
colour, and glass, it is perhaps not too much to say that such a 
structure would be completed in a quarter of the usual time, 
and would appear to rise from the earth like magic, to the 
astonishment and delight of the public. It is probable that 
greater enthusiasm than was witnessed in Hyde Park in 1851 _ 
would be created, for to speed of construction would be added 
the charm of architectural beauty. Where convenience 
demanded greater subdivision, wood screens of moderate height, — 
so as to exclude light as little as possible, would answer the ~ 
purpose ; while, if treated architecturally, they would improve ~ 
rather than damage the internal effect. The library and 
reading-rooms are shown to be formed by such screens.— 
Yours obediently, ‘Es 


- . 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


St. George's East Workhouse.—The report of the Local 
Government Board inspector (Dr. Brydges) upon the recent 
addition to this establishment has been laid before the Guardians, — 
It states that the new workhouse block (Messrs. Wilson, — 
Son & Aldwinckle, architects) was all that could be desired as 
regards drainage, warmth, and ventilation, which is on the 
Boyle system. On the occasion of Dr. Brydges’s visit the - 
workhouse was full of people, but the air was remarkably 
pure. The report was referred to the House Committee for 
consideration. 


GENERAL. 


A Drawing by Mr. B. Wake Cook, of Keswick and Der- 


wentwater, has been selected for presentation to the Queen as 


a Jubilee gift by members of the households of the junior ~ 


branches of the Royal family. 

Mr. W. B. Lockhart, R.S.A,, has submitted his preliminary — 
sketch of the Jubilee service in Westminster Abbey to Her 
Majesty, and it has been approved. 

Mr. Junius S. Morgan has presented a painting by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, which he purchased for I0,o00/, to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. It represents 
Henry Fane, Charles Blair, and Irving Jones, trustees of the 
tenth Earl of Westmoreland, for whom it was painted. 

An Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings was opened ~ 
on Monday in the galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
Edinburgh. Including drawings in black and white and 
etchings, there are 852 works. 

Ivir. C. H. Mabey was the sculptor who modelled the 
portrait heads of Rubens, Rembrandt, Titian, Raphael, Da 
Vinci, and Correggio, and also the ornamental modelling of the 
vestibule. ; 

Mr. Holman Hunt on Wednesday unveiled the drinking ~ 
fountain in Cheyne Walk, which was erected as a memorial of | 
the late Dante Rossetti. It was designed by Mr. J. P. Seddon 
and Mr. Madox Brown. 

Mr. T. H. Beere has been appointed Professor of Mechanics 
and Engineering in the Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Lewis F. Day delivered a lecture on “The Anatomy 
of Pattern” at South Kensington on Wednesday. The second 
lecture will be delivered on Wednesday next. 

Mr. Thomas Alexander, C.E., Glasgow, has been appointed 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Dublin. Mr. 
Alexander held a similar position in the Imperial College of 
Engineering, Tokio, Japan. 

Mr. C. J. Innocent, architect, of Sheffield, has been ap-- 
pointed arbitrator in the case of Ward v. Sheffield Corporation, 
to settle the amount to be paid for damage to property at 
Walkley through sewerage works. 

M. E. Sanson is the architect for the new English church 
in the Rue des Bassins, Paris. He was selected on the 
nomination of Sir Richard Wallace, Bart. 

Mr. George Paton, C.E., Glasgow, has been appointed | 
Professcr of Engineering at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, in room of Mr. Arthur W. Thomson, resigned. 

Messrs. Charles Brand & Son, of Glasgow, have obtained | 
the contract from the North British Railway Company for the 
Glenfay and Cowdenbeath Railways, which will form the direct 


route, vid the new Forth Bridge, from Edinburgh to Perth. | 


The amount of the contract is over 200,000/. 

Messrs. Watt & Wilson, Glasgow, have secured the con-- 
tract for the erection of the new station in Greenock, which is 
to supersede the existing structure in Cathcart Street. 


A Business Supplement 


LONDON, JULY 15, 1887. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


SCARBOROUGH.—July 15.—Designs 


Chapman, 70 King Street, South Shields. 


Road. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


are invited for the 
Erection of Premises and Offices for the Constitutional Club 
Company. Mr. S. W. Fisher, 38 Queen Street, Scarborough. 
SOUTH SHIELDS.—July 15.—Designs are invited for a} 


Monument to Wouldhave, Inventor of the Lifeboat. Mr. H. 


BRISTOL.—July 16.—For Building Board Schools, Easton 


Messrs. 


Place, Clifton. 


Station. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—July 
The Director 


22,—For Building 
ot AW et Department, 


- 21 Craven Street; W.C. 
GATESHEAD.—July 20.—For’ Building Workmen’s Institute 


and Dining’ Rooms. * Mr. William Bell, Architect, 


Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


HACKNEY.—July 15.—For Building Postal Sorting Office. 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 


LAMBETH.—July 15.—For Building Additional Stables at 


Lett’s Wharf. 


Commissioners of Sewers, Guildhall. 


Hall and Classrooms. 


NEWCASTLE. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
NOTTINGHAM.—July 25.—For Building an Extension to 


Borough Lunatic, Asylum, Mapperley Plains. 


Hine & Son, Architects, Victoria Street, Nottingham. 


Fairbank & Wall, 


OTLEY.—July 18.—For Building Twenty Houses. 
Architects, 


Bradford. 
RYHOPE. — July 16.—For Building Stores, Warehouses, 


Stable, and Manager’s House. 


Sunderland. 
SOUTHPORT.—July 25.—For Extension of Retort House 


and Coal Store Roofs at Gasworks. 


Mr. 


Engineer, Gasworks, Crowlands, Southport. 
WALSALL.—July 18.—For Enlargement of Butts Girls’ 


School. 


Houses. 


Mr. S. Loxton, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


Hansom & Bond, Architects, 1 Claremont 


Coastguard 
Admiralty, 


Central 


Plans at the Offices of the Engineer to the 
For Building Wesleyan Lecture 
Mr. J. W. Taylor, 33 Westgate Road, 
Messrs, 1. C. 
Messrs. 
Craven Bank Chambers, 


Mr. J. Eliringham, Architect, 


John Booth, 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. —July 25.—For Building Three 


Mr. Edwin Bath, Architect, 


Weston-super- Mare. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — July 25.— For Building Coach- 


house and Boundary Wall, Making Roadway, &c. 


Bath, Architect, 59 George Street, Weston-super-Mare. 


OMG COnCe Street, 


Mr. Edwin 


TENDERS. 
BEDFORD. 
For Building House in Clarendon Road. Mr. R. Lunn, 
Architect. 
Haynes . ‘ ® . e ° ° -~£400 O O 
Smith . : ‘ 4 es o oO 
White... . . by aa aienO 20 
HARRISON, Bedford (accepted yes . ° a 930, 02-0 


BATLEY. 
For Building Dwelling-houses for the Batley Co-operative 
Society, Limited. “Mr. WALTER HaNnSTOCK, A.R.I.B.A, 
Architect, Batley. Quantities by the Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Three Houses, Taylor Street, ge 


C. Goodall, Batley, mason . . £310 @ @ 
H. Brooke, Batley, joiner. 1c6 O O 

Metcalf & Lockwood, Staincliffe, Dewsbury, 
plasterer . . é 5 SE A 
G. Fawcett, Dewsbury, slater : : : . 29 0 @ 
J. Walsham, Batley, plumber  . : If 10 © 
‘otal: =. : £491 15 @ 

Two Houses, Soothill Lane, ee” 

C. T. Robinson, Batley, mason 195 0 @ 
H. Brooke, Batley, joiner. 75 12 @ 

Metcalf . & Lockwood, Staincliffe, Dewsbury, 
plasterer : 24.5 @ 
J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater : es wey) 
J. Walsham, Batley, plumber. = : 10 10 0 
Rotale. ; £319 16 ‘o 

CAISTOR. 
For Building Public Hall, Caistor. 
James Button, Caistor a, d : : 'L2 PASME ORG 
DSc IN: Bancroft, Caistor : : . 1,065 19 6 
Both rejected. 
CANTERBURY. 


Pool! & Son, in S& 
Architect, Cathedral 


For Erection of Premises for Messrs. 
Margaret Street. Mr. JOHN COWELL, 
Precincts, Canterbury. 


J. C. Gaskin, Canterbury . 3 d ; £1 925 0 @ 
W. J. Adcock, Dover : : - 1,890 0 @ 
W. Gentry, Canterbury : 1,799 0 @ 
W. Cozens, Canterbury. - : 5 1,789 0 @ 
J. E. Wiltshier, Canterbury ‘ 77 Oe 
H. B. Wilson, Canterbury 1,689 0 @o 
W. MARTIN, Ramsgate (accepied ) 1,583) 0 @ 
W. Judges, Boughton - : 1 ; 135705 On 


CROYDON. 
For Construction of Chancel and Transept, St. Luke’s Church, 


Woodside. Messrs, MULLINS, Architects. 
Rider : . ; . £5747 one) 
Greenwood , - ; : : 3,039 9 @ 
Knight & Bennett. : - : 2,935 O G 
Jarrett é - : ; 2,905 O © 
Bowyer. : 2,820 0 Oo 
Smith 2.747" -0 38 
Downs 5 2,746 0 @: 
Higgs & Hill : , 2,740) OU7G 
Barton & Son . : : : PLE MOR 
MARRIAGE (accepled) 2,645 Oo Oo 


For Alterations and Additions to siabine at the Homestead, 
Bedford Park, Croydon, for Mr. Alfred Walton. | Mr. 
CHARLES HANNAN, Architect, 64 Cannon Street, E.C. 


Maides & Harper, Croydon ; . £682 0 0 
Goulder & Glasscock, Croydon . 671 0 o 
J. Smith & Sons, Norwood . : A 647 O @ 
J. Garlick, London. : , : 616 0 @ 


GIPSY HILL. 
For New Wing and Additions to the Bungalow, for Mr. Jp lek. 
Macleod. Mr. MARSHALL N. INMAN, Architect, 7 Bed- 
ford Row, W.C. 


W. Poole’ . ; A F : : ; itATe to. O° 
W. Fox F ; ; : : E47 Oa On 0 
J. HiTcHcock (accepted) : ‘ - 469 15 9 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HADLEIGH. ; . HOLLESLEY. : a 
For Erection of Almshouses at Hadleigh. Mr. H. J. WRIGHT, | For Additions to the Red House, Hollesley, for the Colonial 
Architect, Ipswich. College and Training Farms. Messrs. JOHN GILES, — 
Spooner . : . : . ° : 92,2,2879 0.0 GouGH & TROLLOPE, Architects. Quantities by Mr, C, : 
Cook F ‘ ; f : : f « 2,188) 10, 0 H. Goode. : 4 
Dorrett . . : : é : é ; eos 0.0 GIRLING, Ipswich (accepted) . ‘ 0+ can 259 ee om 
Diss : : : : : ; ‘ : oe ay Me) a 
; r , - A fe) . ’ 
aie ba ee ag Gee aunt ome 183 © o| For Erecting Caretaker’s Cottage at Irish Corner, for the _ 
Coe ; E : ' ‘ f , .' 1,705.0 0 Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. DE CouRCY MEADE, — 
Plummet . ‘ ; : P ; P . 1,784 0 oO Assoc.M.1.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor. 
Baalhamnee, ; : : ; f ; £51.760080,. Smith & Sons, Muswell Hill : . . £487 o 
Dobson . ‘ s : 3 ; : Peg oy te) tole ve) Holmes & Son, Highgate . . ‘ : . 469 0 
Everett 8¢;- Soma inatnetgrteeeetls ct t i a eeeeeslnede Marks, Crouch End . 0 0. 0g 
Hawkins . ; : “ 2 c : AE at oIs@) Tele © Wheeler & Co., North Finchley . ° : » 458 0 
Mason & Son . 6 : : : : sel OC apr ne Price, Brixton. : : ‘ ' . > 403 0 
Grimwood & Son ., . : - : ° 41,597 10) 0 Dixon, Highgate ' . : : . .- Sova 
Smith : . , 5 ; ; : aa ef) soaks Sia King Bros., South Norwood » - ‘ -- 359 
Thwaites. . «.  « « «© ws sya 454.00.) Kerty & Son, Highgate <.” \s seus 
Gibbons . ‘ : : : : : « 0155244020 Kessells, Highgate. . ’ : , » 349 0 
‘ Mattock Bros., Finsbury Park . : : . -34eauee 
HALIFAX. PAINE BROS., Stamford Hill (accepted : . 323-194 
For Road Improvement Works, Halifax. Linzell, Bedford Row, W.C. (wzthdrawn) . . 315 OfGm 
CC“ LAX S701, ; i q 2 
Gl caH. vison Bena a ‘ : . £624 0 o| For Erection of Street Fire Stations, for the Hornsey Local 
‘Siidud aneiSaincniae: Board. Mr. T. DE COURCY MEADE, Engineer. 
o. Tyson ( aa ted ) : £2 278 5 OG ¢ Fire Station A. Fire Station By a 
Gee Hed Veena ; : ’ 37 Rosser & Russell, Charing Cross . £222 0 o qe 
HEADINGLEY. ~ Kerry & Son, Highgate - it» 177 S00 
For Joiner’s Work in Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. T. BUTLER Holmes, Highgate. ‘ ’ » 172 0 0 
NILSON, Architect, Leeds. Dixon, Highgate.) 6) a: w/MI65™0F OF 
T. Tomlinson & Son, Leeds .. « ~« »« £380 0 0| Marks, Crouch End) . (\e9> sem50cmp ean 
Keay, Birmingham 3 5 : OFM OmO 
HORBURY JUNCTION. CUTTING & Co., Strand (accepted) 95. 0 O 
For Building Wesleyan, Chapel, Horbury Junction. Mr. Linzell, Bedford Row, W.C. (zwth- 
WALTER HANSTOCK, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Batley. Quan- drawn) é “ , . widOBr'e (O 
tities by Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. LEICESTER. 
John Wainwright, Horbury, mason : . £625 10 0} For Erection of Congregational Church, Humberstone Road — 
G. J. Turner, Dewsbury, joiner . : ; Tme29g5+50 Oo and Newby Street. Mr. A. WAKERLEY, Architect. (3 
T. C. Tattersall, Wakefield, plasterer . . ee5i-to 4 J. Hutchinson & Son ' . ' : £3,410 sO 
T. Brear, Dewsbury, slater . : : : Tu I3 “oO Tyers & Yates . : ‘ . : . « 3,360) Ona 
‘George ‘Lazenby, Connaught Buildings, Leeds, J. Stevens . ‘ ' : ‘ . + of 1 3)340) (oem 
plumber . : = A : F $ 1839 10 0 J. Rudkin. c ‘ . : : : ® 3,310) 0 
. — T. Warren ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ » 39307 Oo 


Total . : wen 054 eS ee J. RIDDETT (accepted ) . ‘ : : ‘ 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, “VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Chee! 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leading Architects 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and 
FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 4 
OO —————————————————————— ————— ————————————— 


NN DOUBLE ACTION DEE 
eu WELL “VICTOR” DOO 


1 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane”’ Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increased or 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swivg 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and. the Hinge, being made with 
ep ielrl in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. P ‘ 

The “ VICTOR”’ can also te supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITILE trouble and expense, 

Repairs may be effected in a few miinutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 


AHI L 
AN 


N ti SPRING for Swing Doors, wi) 
ii i or without the Silent Che 
Pa Action, as desired, This class 
Spring is highly recommend 
for all ordinary sized co 


i 


So= 


{ ll 


gaa 


ue 


simplicity, compactness, © | 
adaptability. Its general for 
is a strong recommendation on account | 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitt | 
with either my Universal Shoe (No, 137), | 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). _ 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is se. 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjui 
able Top Centre No. 96. ' 


|| 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed or | 


No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. 5S as «. 42/- each. 
For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7x9. dwarf doors. ; = | 
No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. ..  «. «. 63/= <i i (uf igetea § 
For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 103x123. si ae te ides gaetetie aoe ww) Perna “a a 302 ; 
Special Centres’ for Gothic-headed doors to order. Be eT nll bab emcee he q 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRIN( 
fn oo a a vad 

shuttin, into rebate, — - 
without Silent Cheek Aetiam | 


ill desired. Where this Spring — 
Hi used one of the ordina | 
icy hinges is usually dispensed wi 


as this Spring, being letintot 
door, and in a Wig with 1 
hinges, takes its place. ; 
Spring is. made in polish 
brass, and has a very han | 
appearance. This classof Spri_ 
a Pee _ _ oes | 
ring Adjustment, wherebyt 
cloatie powers of the Spri_ 
may be strengthened or wea 
ened at will by turning t 
under cap either to thes f 
or left. = 
This addition, which is { 
latest improvement, is a mM 
valuable acquisition, a a di 
fitted with it may be “no 


* VICTOR’, SINGLE 

ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted t> a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoé (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No, 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hin;e to order. 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action .. 35/- “VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or left handed 


in a moment to suit the vary: 
conditions of weather, and res 


N 3 doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without any wind pressure. The topcap regulates the closing speed. The“ Victo’ 
0.148, without ,, He can SU> Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed Butt Spring willallow of the door being thrown right back without injw 
Size of Cover Plete5 x 5 to the door at once, while its form recommends it for - No. > 3 Be, 
ORE convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 139, with SilentCheck’Action®.. {. 4." «+ «. 6-in. Barrel, 
Depth of Well *$x 3 diameter. preparation js necessary. Made in polished brass. B-Faeee k a9 ,and Spring Adjustment  9$-1n. 1 
No, 140, with Silent Check Action ., 35/-) 6-in. 149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 6-in. 4 _— 
No, 150, without ,, a * ... 30/-J barrel. 157 aN cious o- «© butwith 2. oy R-ins ogg 
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(a a se 
LANHYDROCK (CORNWALL). LONDON— continued. 

For Restoration of Parish Church. Mr. G. VIALLS, Architect, | For Erection of Additional Block of Buildings in North Row, 
- Ealing. for the St. George's, Hanover Square, Workmen’s Dwell- 
Smith & Bunt . j : , 2,902 0 0 ings Association. Mr. R. H. BURDEN, F.R.IB.A., 
Lang & Sons ; : y : : 2,893 el Architect.’ Quantities by Mr. Rookwood. 

MPMEES <j stiagmolye? 60 5 Se le, 2348 10 Oo Simpson & Son. ; 7, mee ee 1 3,800s,0% 0 
Blowey .- . j ; ‘ ¢ 2,650 ia Holland & Hannen. ; és : , hi 93C7050 Oo 
Julian Pe EPI PSO S | 4 2,436 10 0 Macey . ee, aE ye eel 3.7001 2D 
Dart . 2 : oe ec a Patman & Fotheringham ‘ : S12. g66 204.0 
CARAH & EDWARDS, Crowan (accepted ye y 2,383 Bt hacUpy ay lor ee cey Yt Peas oo) whe 

Bywaters. : : . . ‘ 4 aun 2.07512 OO 

Scrivener . . : IZ OIG oO" Oo 

‘ LONDON. Hiccs & HILL (accepted) ‘ : : 12,300 0 0 

oh) ee eee en Road, for Dr. F. G. Farr.) yoy Alterations to Bar at the Duke of York Public-house, 
a aie perArChitect. A Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, for Mr. F. Nettlefuld. 
weiaense Wo RE B18 0 20 Mr ALFRED WRIGHT, Architect, No. 61 Kennington 

T. Lapthorne & Co... _ A : : i LosgaLo 2.0 indade SE 
Ford & Son “4 ‘ Fy A : : 995 Qo oO 

, W. Revell. oh Fo 6& & mee, soem? 

Be a eg ye 970 2008 T. Lapthorne & Co. 6 00 
Pee H..F: Higgs, . ; ‘ : 2 : 968 0 oO p . : : . » 5 
J. Marsland . % : ‘ : ’ eae <,0 For Repairs to No. 56 Union eyeet Lambeth, for the Trustees 
T. Daniel F ; s ; ; 927. 0 0 of the late Dr. Swabey. Mr. ALFRED WRIGHT, Archi- 

e ‘ tect. 

For Repairs to the Three Stags Public-house, Kennington Ford & Son . ‘ . . . : £97 9.0 
Road, for Mr. G. V. Rice. Mr. ALFRED WRIGHT, Archi- I oe & Co : : . . ' 2,947 1520 
tect. 00 ; i ; wigs O WO: 

J. Goodfellow ‘ 3 : F A 4 .£79 16 6. For Painting, Pleasing: &e, ee the renaee School Board. 

R. W. Edgley : ° : 6 : 4 Sy eW ela) Vij ee Street. Nynehead Street. 
SOO 5 meg ee ceo foe FL& Foy Wood, £285 10.0 M2 McCarthy. 2420) [00 & 
aa | H. A. Chilling- J. W. Roy . S31 On TOO: 

For Painting and Decorating the Reception-room and other | worth . . 250 0 0 H.L. Holloway... 258 0 oO 
Rooms of the Principal Floor of the Royal Society, Bur- | G. S. Pritchard . 188 0 © W. Johnson aa One On O 

_lington House. Messrs. D. RUDDLE & SON, Architects | Vigor & Co. » 415250 0. Johnson & Co... 244. (0% 0 
on ge Montague Chambers, Bedford Street, G. Barker . PEI at On Ores VISOr oc CO. 4 PHO Ke SE 
tran C. Willmott eat a0 Ones) gil. Lyour: orn 

MARCHANT, Lady Somerset Roal,. N.W. (a@c- Bromley Roue. J ‘ ; 

Ry hic! (4 graeme tis. t0 yo") M, McCarthy |.» 4000 0% 7 yy Ae op pt 
ier Movoway prakosn On cOek os. cs. ee 

For the Supply of 5,000 feet of York Paving, for St. Olave’s , Vigor & Co. Shi C04, OO Se F. Hey el 2 hs 4 x 
Board of Works. Sumerford Street. a ar aot 5 | 

TURNER & SON (accepted) at 81d. per foot. CEV: Howard *'_e5i 1320 . L. Holloway . 150-09 
G. Flaxman (mE nO AO Mawbey Road. 

For the pup y 1,609 tons of Guernsey Granite, for Ber- | B. E. Reed. Me At COs. L.-otevens 7. eae) we 

monasey Vestry. Tooting Graveney. G. Groom . a Oe Om O 
TURNER & SON (accepted ) at 9s. 6d. per ton. C. Horton ee 22nerO Onde W 2 1NOY> Re ela ae 


MAHOGANY & HARD Woops. 
“ROBERT GARRARD & OO., “°noan! Lonpon, B. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
arge Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Mandvale: Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Blectric Apparatus, &:., &2. 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch touks kept at the Docks. 
Teleqranhic aipesa— ACAIOU.. LONDON.” itch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stovks kept at th c 


aI ART a RELIABLE J 


' FOR CHURCHES, BOT OGLe, EEC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


WORKS:-TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 
BEST. GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


és» UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


ES = seen 


B 
is Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B re 
b)| The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the © S 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. ce C* 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTE ERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 
NOW READY, 


VOLUREE Sav it. 


HE ARCHITEC 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. Gd. 
eo OFFICE: 175 STRAND, W.C. 


‘ 
‘ 


FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GQOD VALUE, 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 211 Regent Street, W. 


PIPES & COILS. 


“RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 
Soundness of Joint a certainty. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES. 


The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 


Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, Churches, Board 
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LONDON—continved. 
For Painting, Cleaning, &c., for the London School Board. 


HHamond Square. 
G. S. Pritchard . £160 
Stevens Bros. 150 
B. E. Reed . 148 
StEGLeDIOS. ge 143 
Smith Bros. 12 
J. Grover & Son. 121 
G,. Flaxman 99 


Homerton Row. 


T.W.Smith&Son 392 
J. Burton y 262 
A. Cook 376 
A. S. Stevens 366 
H. A. Chilling- 
worth 5 39e 
A. W. Derby 343 
M. McCarthy 320 
Vigor & Co. tO 
G. S. Pritchard & 
Son. 302 
Knight & Walden 299 
C. Willmott e275 


Olga Street. 


K. & F.J.Wood. 210 
Vigor & Co. 166 
E. Tait & Co. 156 
H. A. Chilling- 
worth : 150 
€. Willmott 145 


St. John’s Road. 


Knight & Walden 490 
Cao sernichardern e434 
C. Willmott A424 
Vigor & Co. 420 
M. McCarthy 400 
G. Flaxman 386 

Moreland Street. 
Knight & Walden 250 
Vigor & Co. 245 
G. Flaxman 212 
J. Kitchener 207 
Johnson & Co. . 199 
Pritchard & Son. 196 


125! 


——— 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, 


14 
[e) 
17 
Oo 


ie) 
O 
1e) 


feirent UNIVERSAL 
EXPANSION JoINT 
SWATER=PIPES =| 


OVOsOLOTOsOTO 


Gr O"676 


ie) (ey {s) (e} Xe) 


° 


(eo) 


Haggerston Road. 


A. W. Derby pe ted 
Steel Bros. . 158 
Barrett & Power. 135 
C. V. Howard 119 
C. Willmott 114 
J. T. Robey 109 
J. F. Sargeant 106 
G. Flaxman fabs 


Star Lane. 


W. Oldrey & Co. 344 
M. McCarthy 250 
W. Johnson 245 
Stevens Bros. ZR 
Cowley & Drake. 228 
Gals Rents: 213 
T. Bendon . ~a 104 
TT. W, Smith & 

Son . : 186 
C. F. Kearley ey 


Angler’s Gardens. 


T. McCormick 113 
T.W.Smith&Son 96 
E. Green 95 
J. Grover -eO's 
C. Dearing & Son 92 


Bowman's Place. 


Kirby é& Chase =. 5371 
G. S. Williams & 
Son . F atz 
C. Fleming . 310 
nie Goodman 274 
Stevens Bros. BYR 
Vigor & Co. 273 
G. Flaxman a Bor 
T.W.Smith& Son 239 
Knight & Walden 226 
C. Dearing & Son 210 


Johanna Street. 


M. McCarthy 300 
H.S. Holloway . 243 
C. Horton 179 
E. Triggs 153 


(e) 
@) 
Oo 
To 
Oo 
19 
(e) 
Io 


ie) 


u{2) (2) (6) te) fe) ye)ie) 


OCVOEGRO 


OOO 0 00 0 0 
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ie) 
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LONDON — continued. 
For Painting, Cleaning, &c., for the London School Board. 


them in use for years to be 


Gifford Street. 
Bishop Bros.  .4£475 10 
Vigor & Co. « AlSaeO 
G. S. Williams & 

Son. 398 oO 
Stevens Bros. . 398 0a 
T.W.Smith&Son 370 0 
Pritchard & Son. 366 o 
Knight & Walden 360 o 
G. Flaxman 3550 
T. Bendon . 34U 10 
C. Willmott 298 Oo 

2 led el Road. 
A. Cook 449 0 
G. S. Pritchard 447 Oo 
A. S. Stevens 440 10 
H. A. Chilling- 

worth 7, AZOmEO 
G. Flaxman ; 42000 
T.W.Smith&Son 419 oO 
Vigor & Co. 365 oO 
M. McCarthy 360 oO 
C. Willmott 359 10 
Knight & Walden 342 o 
Peelaitc Co, . 332290 

Melvin Road. 
RAW a OY one 176580 
Si]. jerrara 145 0 
W. earce.. 2 13308 
Beis Higgs 1205.0 
W. Hornett LLO Oo 
G. Groom . -) COMO 
Westmoreland Road. 
aR CDES ia e ) 29QmRe 
| H. L.. Holloway : 1700 
Cor. Kearley 143eo 
johnson & Co7. 136m0 
Enight & Walden 129 0 
i, Triges 120 O 
Monnow Road. 
i olevens =. 123 0 
GG. BaAsi Ws rise 
pel =) Wi. ROY os 68 o 


[ome] 


fo) (©) Te} (eile) feu(e) 2) 


o0o°o 


@) 12} fe) (oF (2) fe) oo000000 0 


OF O70" 070790 


ie) 


(ome) 


Aldenham Street. 


J. Kitchener £319 oO 
C. Fleming . . 1185 aa 
Knight & Walden 178 o 
W. Hornett. >: 7 5ao 
W. G. Lilly. ., 15480 
C. F. Kearley 142 0 
T. W. Smith & 

Son . 138 oO 
G.S. Williams & 

Son. . I137ne 
G. W. Durrant 129 0 
W. Oldrey & Co. IIo o 


Alton Street. 


M. McCarthy 350 oO 
A. W. Derby . 3470 
Vigor & Co. . eae 


St John’s, Halley Sie 


Johnson & Co. . 122 0 
Vigor & Co. 109 oO 
Monteith Road. 
F. & F. J. Wood. 371 oO 
Vigor & Co. - '345ee 
Oban Street. 
A. W. Derby 528 o 
M. McCarthy 350 O 
Vigor & Co. . 629 "5 
Nightingale Street. 
W. A. Rhodes 99 15 
W. Oldrey & Co. 95 oO 
J. H. Petehey 93 9 
W. Hornett. . OF ae 
G. W. Durrant 83. 0 
Drury Lane. 

T. H. Belchen™ 3) o7aam 
Knight & Walden 97 oO 
J.D. Hobson . 94 16 
W. G. Lilly. 93 0 
H. Mallett . + gt OO ones 
W. Hornett . .| “880 
Davis Bros.. 83 0 
G. S. S. Williams 

& Son 82 0 


Occupy same ‘space only as 
eee Socket Pipes. 


Cs 
Taney INTERNALLY 
Boilers of every description. 


"WLa71dW00 G3Xt4 


'WALSAS 
|1S3dV3H9 ONY LS3¢g IHL 


- WATER 


The most inexperienced can fix them. 


Schools, Horticultural Work, &c. 


FCR STABLES, YARDS, 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


oo0000 


ooo ° 


ocO0°0 ooo ORAS mo) 


eooo0o0o0°0 


° 


PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 


“i Mak ers of the IMPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT COILS, Coil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains, Vases, &e. 


BBUTT’S Paneer “ SAFETY” BRICK 


DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


And is EASILY CLEANED. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


Cc. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE,9 NEW BROAD STREET, £.C, | 


LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, fe. 


j 
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LONDON — continued. NORBITON. 
For Rebuilding the Grapes Tavern, Milton Street. Mr. H.3I. | For Erection of Additional Stabling at Norbiton, for Messrs. 
NEWTON, Architect. Carter, Paterson & Co., under superintendence ‘of Mr. Wm. 
Mark : ° . : : ‘ ‘ » £2,994 9 0 Eve, of 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
RE PE ee ns keel oa dicenm ay Oy Johnson’ -” Re LIS OO 
Braid ‘ ‘ ” E i : q «25774 io) 0 Godfrey i 3 : : : . . - 6094 0 0 
Beale _ a 5 > - F b 5 2,630 fe (a! Stubbs ° a e e s ° ° e ° 664 Oo Oo 
Smith : : . : : i ; ¥522.5065,.0. 50 area. ; : . . . : a 1 65nr= 0 oO 
Godden . : 5 - d ; 232,880 2 07 0 Holland : : ° . ° . . 650 00 
Burman & Sons : ‘ J ; ; YS567 40.0 Harris & Wardrop : . . . : wmO24700, 0 
Shurmur . fap eeezetonoro| | Dabbs. . - 619 0 o 
JACKSON & Topp, Hackney (accepted ) ; | P2ea5G2) O10 HicGGs, Loughborough Junction (accepted) : » 598 o o 
OXFORD 
LOWES : ; 
BEEP eeonstruction of South jetty: «eee Mr. G. H.| For Erection of Mansfield College. Mr, Basi, CHAMPNEYS, 
HAmMBY, Borough Surveyor. nes 
oe, L. Cattell, Lowestoft . 3 4 ; aL ky2097 OO Castle. . 5 : y : £33; 849.10) 0 
Cook & Bennett, Spalding : ane 900» O08 Porigen ce ; io eles > ; ; soe ee 
W. Hill & Co. Great etree Street, West- NS a ; ; : 4 ‘ ; 01) eae 
minster . : baad gaat seat Bell & Son i a ee oi") 220,33 1aFGe oO 
J. Lane, South Shields . 779 15 10 De are bietadl Ga, tk URS ore 
. . ° e . ° ° . Pa 
No tender accepted at present. Cowlin & Son . = ;: ; J F Be 2 3 
MANCHESTER. Franklin . C 7 : 2 : 52750540200 O 
For Underpinning Boilers at the Sewage Works, Manchester. Estcourt . . : . . . . - 27,449 0 0 
J. RAMSBOTTOM (accepted) . : Sa: ShI79) OHO Horseman Soe 1D ROM? . « (27,203 0 0 
NEWPORT. He ASAE iets ko 
T o a 
for Building the Victoria Jubilee Clock Tower, Newport, Isle es oN, ue y ( ceepte ) : - 26,536 0 a 
of Wight. Mr. R. BRAXTON PERRERS, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- PONTYPRIDD. 
tect. For Extension of Market, Pontypridd. Messrs. SEWARD & 
Mmeeayies, Shanklin, 17W.. .. |» “ew 4,400 0 0 THOMAS, Architects, Cardiff. 
j. Meader, Cowes, I.W. ; x , : ee i OO William Seaton, Pontypridd . . ° £517 19 3 
J 2 Ryde, I.W.. ‘ ’ ( ‘ A290." 0. 0 M. Julian, Pontypridd (accepted) : : . 464 0 0 
all, Cowes, IL.W. . . meh. 0 0 ST IEONARDS. 
44 JENKINS, Newport, I. W. (accepted ) . - 399 9 O} For Building Pair of Semi-detached Co‘tages at Pumping 


Station, Filsham, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Mr. WILLIAM 


NORTHOP. ts 
ae Construction of Works of Water Supply, Northop, I ena Fe he abate: ge ise): 
R ; . 
ae é : ; : £175 m : H. CHAPMAN, Hastings (accepted) ; Ly dee 
Reece Bros. : E ‘i Fs : aL 250). 0. 0 SWINDON. 

-§.Garner.. . 5 i 4 1 é . 149 10 o| For Making Alterations and Additions to the Lamb and Flag 
J. Williams . : i - i F A Ay age Inn, New Swindon, Wilts. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, Archi- 
W. Davies . ‘ : : ; OL Es) tect, Swindon. 

R. WILLIAMS (accepled ie ; ; A eet Ol One O G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted) . : i £104 1070 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


ead DES eMETION: 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, IAMBS, 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
SS ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC. 


2 Ss =«~PRESSED ROOFING TILES 
= RIDGE TILES, ETC. 


Architectural Des'gns made 
to order. 


HAMBLET’S un NEOrUnE: MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. 


COMYN CHING 


22 & 23 LITTLE SAINT ANDREW ST, and 54, oo & Ut CASTLE ST., 
UPPER SAINT MARTIN'S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


WHOLESALE: LRORTRIONn GERS. 
MANUFACTURERS. of every description of Brass and Iron Work on the Premises. 


Large Stock of Builders’, Cabinetmakers’, and Upholsterers’ BRASSFOUNDRY. LOCKS of every description. 
SPECIALITIES IN ORNAMENTAL BRASS DOOR FURNITURE, PICTURE RODS, STAIR RODS, 
FRONT VIEW. CORNICE POLES, STAIR NOSINGS in BRASS or IRON, ESPAGNOLETTE BAe oe 
BOLTS, and IMPROVED SELF-ACTING WATER BAR, or WEATHERING for 

FRENCH CASEMENTS. 


Gasfitters, Bellhangers, Hot Water and Ventilating Engineers. Sole Proprietors of 


| THOMAS BOYLE’S PATENT “sreasr VENTILATORS, 


Prices ang Estimates on receipt of Business Card. 


Th FART & ASH CLOSETS. w.r. pankea, oxrorp. 


LISTS FREE. 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 
Designs on application. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WARLEY, NEAR HALIFAX. 
For Works at Field Head Farm, Clearing away Present 


Building and Erecting New Mistal for Nine Head of | 


Cattle ; also Alterations and Additions to Barn, including 
New Approach thereto; together with Diversion of 
Roadway to Mistal. Mr. T. L.. PATCHETT, Architect, 
Halifax. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Rowland Gaukroger, Warley,. excavator, mason, and 


bricklayer. y 
ohn Town, Moorend, near Halifax, carpenter and joiner. 
©. J. &T. Alderson, Luddenden, near Halifax, slater. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. WM. WOoOLLAMS & CO. have sent a variety of 
papers designed by the leading artists of the day to the Health 
and Home Exhibition at Battersea. They wish to call attention 
to the imitation of their pattern-books by rival manufacturers, 
in which the numbers of their patterns are’ attached to vastly 
inferior work. 


THE Carron Company, Carron, Stirlingshire, and 15 Upper 
Thames Street, London, have just secured, through Messrs. Z. 
Hills & Co., engineers, 136 Old Street, London, the contract 
for supplying the cast-iron cylinders for the first of the artesian 
wells which are to be sunk for the London Corporation. 


THE Great Eastern Company having made new arrangements 
for Continental tours, anew edition of the illustrated ‘“‘ Walks in 
the Ardennes,” by Mr. Percy Lindley, has been issued. It forms 
an excellent companion to one of the most delightful districts 
in Europe. The sketches are superior to most of those found 
in guide-books, and the small book merits preservation. 


A MEMORIAL pulpit has been erected in Sparkwell Church, 
Plympton, South Devon, of which the Rev. Pender H. Cudlip 
is the vicar. It was designed by the Rev. E. Geldart, of Little 
Braxted, Witham, Essex. The base is of freestone and the 
superstructure in English oak, with traceried and carved panels 
and cornices. The central panel contains a sculptured figure 
of St. John Baptist, in high relief, standing on a carved corbel, 
and a riband over the figure bearing the words “ Bring forth 
fruits of repentance” carved thereon. A “brass” inscribed in 


one of the panels bears the following inscription :—“ In loving 
memory of Vice-Admiral George Woollcombe, of Hemerdon, 
died 3rd July, MDCCCLXvV, aged 70, and of Mary Elizabeth 
Woollcombe, his wife, died 26th January, MDCCCLXXXVII, aged 
81. Erected by Major and Mrs. Robert Woollcombe.” The 
whole of the work has been executed by Messrs. Luscombe & 
Son, sculptors and art-workers, of Exeter. 


Mr. LESSER FRIEDLANDER, of 3 Houndsditch, London, 
has just published a very complete and useful book, entitled 
“The Tobacconist,” which contains a great deal of valuable 
advice to those who contemplate starting in the tobacconists’ 
trade or fitting up shops intended for this business. The book 
is profusely illustrated by woodcuts showing the various articles 
which are required in this extensive and money-making busi- 
ness. A visit to Mr. Friedlander would, no doubt, be of great 
service to any of our readers who may be interested in this 
miatter. 


THE strike of Dundee masons has now been settled. On 
Tuesday the secretary of the Dundee Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation sent a letter to the Masons’ Society, intimating that the 


per hour asked by the men, thus raising the standard rate of 
wages to 73d. per hour. 


ON October 25 the third annual International Amateur 
Photographic Exhibition will be opened in the galleries of the 
London Stereoscopic Company in Regent Street. The prizes 
which are to be awarded are on a liberal scale. Two of the 
judges will be elected by the exhibitors, two are editors of 
magazines which represent photography, and the chairman is 
Captain Abney, R.E. There’ are fifteen classes of subjects. 
Photography is so generally esteemed, and as there are a great 
many amateur photographers in the country who are able to 
recognise the importance to themselves of an appearance in 
the Stereoscopic Company’s exhibitions, it may be taken for 
granted that the forthcoming exhibition will be as successfuh 
as its predecessors, 


REMOVING MATERIALS FROM MORTGAGED PROPERTY. 


A CURIOUS case was decided last week in the Chester County 
Court by Judge Lloyd, in which the sum of 5o0/. was claimed for 
breach of contract. It appeared that in the beginning of this 
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masters were now willing to grant the increase of a halfpenny — 


surveying and Mathematical Instruments THE PATENT 
j ; } 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, era} | Top-Light WINN’S PATENT 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING IND | VENETIAN | “ACME” 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC wEUG: COMPANY, 
resent tr soe sun. SYPHON CISTERN. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. LANE, S}i| Send for Patterns of ; 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma-| LONDON, E.C. Eh eae 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. Telegraphic Price Lists,” 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments Address :— ‘ &e.,&c. 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. “Blinds, London.” ON Sy = 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST = = 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Scrvevie List.” [6 i; H ON JA pp SCHOaL ak 
dante, WATSON & SONS, i UUL 2S 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government Ke 
313 HIGH ee ONO. W.C. FLOORI NG BLOCKS. ES 
WSTABLISHED 37. 
The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. |*& 
THE GRANITIC PAINT 
IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. No. 
1163, 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Price, as drawn, 20s.; Galvanised, 28s. 


Ade a made in 
orough 
Curevforaernee MARK. all colours 
Damp Walls and 
d i =, 
a netatS colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufactnier 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 186.) 


WOOD - BLOCK, PAVING 


aor Churches, Schools, 
fices, &c. 
g Lstimates and full particulars | 
s f on application to 
%» 7 >, THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
4 Woop Pavixe anp Sreau 
JOINERY WORKS, 
Clapham Junction, 8.w. 
HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHCLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
8q., W. 


(Late ot 100 NEW BOND STREET:. 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


Out of 17}in. by3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At lls 6d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much luwer 
price delivered ex ‘‘ship’’ within one month Sample of 
10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. in stamps. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very sow prices :—i}x43 Dry Wainscot 
Ouk, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x 44ditto, 48s.; 11x4 Pitch Pine ,26s. 6d. ; 
1X4 ditto, 22s 9d. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


_, Hea Office :—214 Pavilion Rot d, Crelsea, 8. W. 

Wharf and Sawmill: :_537 King’s kuad, Chelsea, S.W. 
B.anch Yard :—65 P sland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,1-8- 

Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 

Meals, &e. 


Approved and authorised for use by the Birmingham Water 
Works authorities, and by all the London and leading Provincial 
Companies. Also now lurgely used in Barracks, Workhouses, 
and Her Majesty’s Prisons throughout the country, and adopted 
by the leading Railway Companies, while more than 27,000 have 
been sold to the trade. 

This fiushing-box is suitable for any flushing-rim basin, but 
ESPECIALLY for Winn’s Improved “Free-fiushing ’”’ Basin and 
Trap, which has been designed to meet the want now generally 
felt for a good clean fiushing pan and trap constructed upon 
modern principles at a moderate cost, the price being lls. 
for Cane and White, and 15s. for Cane Colour outside, and 
Ornamental Flower Ivy inside, a better quality, in superior 
Porcelain, being 16s. White, and 20s. Ornamental. ~ a 


Specially suitable for all patterns of Wash-out Closets. 


f 
‘THE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, AND GENERAL DWELLINGS 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
“34 Great George Street, London, S.W.: April 13, 1886. 
“* Messrs. Chas. Winn & Co., Birmingham. 

* Dear Sirs,—We have about One Thousand of your PATENT 
ACME CISTERNS in use at Noel Park. They work most satis= 
factorily, and although somewhat exposed in external Water i 
Closets, have sustained no injury from the severe weather of the — 


past winter.— Yours truly, 
(Signed ) ‘RR. E. FARRANT, 
“Deputy Chairman and Managing Director.”’ 


CHARLES WINN & CO., 
BIRMINGHAM, 
MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY APPLIANCES, 


LonDon OFrFices: 41 HOLBORN VIADUCT 


self in ascertaining the facts. 
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advertised in the Chester papers in this form:—‘ To Builders. 
King Street Brewery, Chester. Wanted, offers for bricks, 
slates, and timber contained therein. Apply, Huxley & Sons, 
The Eastgate.” Upon that Mr. Williams, the plaintiff, sent in 
a tender on March 4, and said he called on Mr. Huxley and 
saw Mr. Gibbons, the latter’s manager. A conversation took 
place which resulted in Mr. Huxley accepting the tender which 
Mr. Williams made—to pay 30/. for the privilege of taking 
away those materials mentioned in the advertisement from the 
brewery. Williams said the key of the place was given to him, 
and that on March 8 he and his men began to work, and were 


engaged there for something like ten days in pulling down and 


clearing the ground of the bricks, slates, and_other things 
which he alleged he bought under the contract. Williams also 
‘said that he sold several of the materials—timber, and so on— 
and there was no doubt that he did so, for the vouchers had 
been produced. He paid also in wages to the men so employed 
something over 137. So matters went on until March 18, when 
he was suddenly served with a letter asking him to call upon 
Messrs. Potts & Roberts. He did so, and was then informed 
that these premises were under mortgage to Messrs. Williams's 
Bank, and that there was no right on the part of Huxley to 
deal with this property in the way they did. He was therefore 
prevented going on with the work and doing anything more 
there, and he had lost, as he said, the benefit of that 
contract. So far as damages were concerned, said the 
Judge, there was no doubt that he had sustained damage 
to the extent of so/., because a very experienced valuer 
was called, Mr. Muspratt, who had gone carefully into the 
matter, and leaving out the chimney, which was one of the 
subjects of controversy—without taking that into account, the 
net value of the material and plant which would be covered by 
this agreement was, in the opinion of Mr. Muspratt, of the value 
of 1457. Therefore Mr. Williams had by this act of the 
defendants or the mortgagees lost what would have been no 
doubt to him a valuable contract, certainly of the value of 50/. 
Therefore those were the damages properly claimed, subject to 
the other questions in the case. There were one or two 
matters of controversy, but he (the Judge) had no difficulty him- 
He came to the conclusion that 
there was a contract so far as the facts were concerned, and 
that Mr. Williams had a right under that contract to remove 
the materials, paying 30/. for the privilege of doing so. The 
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of all, that this was an interest in land held within section 4 of 
the Statute of Frauds. On the other hand Mr. Churton said 
that if it came within that Act at all it came within section 17, 
and he (the Judge) adopted that view. The materials were to 
be removed immediately. They did not fa'l within the prin- 
ciple laid down by Mr. Cartwright, and he thought if he 
referred to the case of Marshall v. Green in the First Common 
Pleas Division, and the judgment of the then Mr. Justice Brett 
in that matter, they would find there the grounds for his reason- 
ing in the matter, and coming to the conclusion that this was 
not within section 4, but that it did fall within section 17 as a 
sale of chattels, because they were to be removed instantly. 
Now, was it taken out of the statute—out of the 17th section? 
He thought so clearly, for two reasons. First because 
there was here undoubtediy an acceptance of goods and an 
actual receipt of some of them. Mr. Williams was in posses- 
sion for ten days, pulled part of the place down, appro- 
priated the bricks and slates and so on, and sold them. That 
of itself would take the case out of the statute. Then there 
was the question as to whether he did not pay on account of 
them, and about that there was of course some controversy. 
Mr. Williams said he paid 2/. expressly on account of these 
goods. Messrs. Huxley said that was a payment on account of 
some previous transaction. In the controversy that ensued he 
(the Judge) was obliged to look at the document itself, and 
there in express terms, signed by Mr. Huxley himself, it pur- 
ported to bea receipt for these identical things. It was not 
important, but it was said that Messrs. Huxley did not know 
that Williams took possession. It was a very extraordinary 
thing if they did not. They seemed to him-to be the very 
people that would know of it. Williams was in possession for 
ten days—so notorious was his possession that the Corporation 
knew of it and sent Mr. Mason to deal with him about the 
chimney, and Williams actually sold the chimney to the Cor- 
poration. The Bank knew of it, for they served Williams with 
notice to stop. The defendants were going in and out all the 
time. Upon the facts he could not come to any other con- 
clusion than that his taking possession and acceptance of these 


goods was a notorious fact known to everybody. However, 
there was the fact that he had it. That concluded the case ; 
that took it out of the 17th section of the statute. There had 


been a contract and there had been a breach of it, and the 
damages were at least what were claimed, 50/7. He could not 
do otherwise than give judgment for plaintiff for the sum 


objection was raised by Mr. Cartwright for the defendants, first 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


BEST BATH STONE. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
£2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Birzs of Quantities, SpeciFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE'S ““INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRCDUCIRG 
GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
“Feceipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SPraGur’s TaBies, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE = WORK: 
- EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
. Polishing Works, 
_ NEWCASTLE- UPON -TYNE. 
_ Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


» V/OLUME XXXVII OF THE AR CHITECT, 
handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office :.175 Strand, London, W.C. : 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., 
LIMITED, 


STONE BROTHERS, L?: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM: DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 


BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


SSSOCPSSOSSSOSOSOVOSHSSSPEGCLSSOOGSPSOOCHOOCSD 


‘cod of val ed ba wnarbonsd LISS 
1 GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xex x4 * SKYLIGHTS & 
SSN) HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required, 
(No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


GLP LS SL SS LL LL LILLE ALIS I 


GROVER & Co. (zimiter), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 


tLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


« * & * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
SOSSCSOSTSSCOCSCPSOS PRSCCSTSCESCSSCVTSSCECOCOES 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM, 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES 


In Marble, Wood, aud Iron, with Grates, Tile and Mosaic 
Hearths, &c. Several hundreds on view, 


Marble Mosaic Adamant, Stexvensive Wiocr obtamabte. 
FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. 


J. & H. PATTESON, 
36 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING ano TRACING. 


Suaveys, LEVELS, Designs, DeTalLs, WorKING DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &C., &C. 
HENRY AINSWORTH, 
New City CuamBers, 121 BisHopsaate Street, E.C., 
22 LENA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON PARK, W, 


le SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip- 
A tion of Bath Stone, 
4- and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


TRADE MARK. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


BARTON & BALLARD, 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
House Jor WR HH, the Prince of Wales, 

Adopted by the principal Architects Ca‘a'ozues free 
Builders supplied from €tock on Best Terms, 
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PROMOTION OF FORESTRY. 


ON Tuesday evidence was given before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on this subject, presided over by 
Sir E. Lechmere, by Mr. Clutton, president of the Surveyors’ 
Institute. In his opinion, he said, a National School of 
Forestry should be established by the State of Great Britain, 
and should be under the control of a board, to give scientific 
instruction in forestry to students who had acquired general 
education elsewhere. He would not graft this on any private 
or commercial establishment. The large woods in England 
were generally well-managed, but the small ones were not. 
Mr. Evan Powell, of Llandudno, a Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institute, believed the timber trade in this country had been 
depressed for some years, but the time would come when there 
would be a change. Forests in the United States and in 
Canada were being denuded by forest fires and the ravages of 
stock. In some of the Southern States one could buy land at 
5s. an acre with the timber on it. The timber was burnt off 
and the land became more valuable for pasture. In ten years 
ten million acres of forest in the United States were destroyed 
by fire. England was taking less care of her timber than any 
Continental country. Preferential rates for foreign timber acted 
prejudicially on the home trade. One could send timber 700 
miles in America for the same price as one would pay for 100 


miles in England. The best place for a National School of , 


Forestry for the British Empire would be London. It would 
be a good thing to plant trees in this country now for con- 
sumption fifty years hence. He was of opinion woods ought 
not to be rated, because it was to the interest of the country 
that timber should be grown, not only for its own sake, but as 
shelter, and the increased rating should come from the in- 
creased value of land thus sheltered. He considered woods 
required the attention of the State more than cereals, because 
the latter were grown for immediate profit. In Germany there 
was very strict legislation indeed for the protection of forests. 
Sir J. Hooker, for many years director of Kew, concurred with 
suggestions made by Colonel Pearson, recommending scientific 
instruction in forestry for India and for wood reeves in England. 
The Rev. John Brown, author of a well-known work on forestal 
science, related his experience of forest schools in Spain, where 
scientific instruction was given and practical lessons taught 
through nurseries and museums. As to this country, there 
should be one school of forestry for the whole empire. He 


| knowledge on this matter. 


knew no place more suitable for such a school than Edin- 
burgh, 


INFRINGEMENT OF THE WENHAM COMPANY'S 
PATENT. 


AN action for infringement of patent in respect of lamps was 
lately heard inthe High Court of Justice, Chancery Division, 
before Mr. Justice Kekewich, in which the Wenham Company, 
Limited, were the plaintiffs, and May & Co., defendants. 

The Attorney-General, in opening the case for the plaintiffs, 
said the action was for infringement of a patent. The inven- 
tion of Mr. Wenham, who had been for many years connected 
with gas-lighting, had produced an entirely new kind of 
burner—by new, he meant successfully new ; and there had 
been, as usual, several attempts by persons in the trade to get 
the advantage of the plaintiffs’ invention. It was necessary to 
mention this, as the utility had not been traversed in the pre- 
sent case. Of the lamp in question, although only patented in 
1882, some 60,000 had already been made, which was a strong 
fact in connection with the utility and novelty of the invention. 
He would relate briefly to his lordship the state of the public 
They were dealing with a class of 
lamp in which the circular flame of an Argand burner 
was spread out so as to give a considerable amount of 
light in an enclosed lamp, having no shadow underneath ; 
and thus they had a perfectly clear ring of light. Mr. 
Wenham was the gentleman who had first made this 
arrangement possible. His lordship would see, on refer- 
ence to the specification, from what was called the 
disclaiming clause, that the then existing state of know- 
ledge on the matter was well known to the plaintiff; for ~ 
he distinctly mentioned that gas-burners and lamps had been 
designed and made wherein the intensity of the flame had been 
increased by heating either the gas or air necessary for com- 
bustion, or both of them, by means of heated passages, &c. 
And there was no doubt that there had been a variety of 
attempts to improve the combustion of gas, particularly in 
enclosed shades; but there was a considerable amount of heat, 
a liability of the glass to crack, and things of that kind. Mr. 
Wenham was aware of all this, and he succeeded in producing 
a gas-burner new in character and new in the combination of 
parts. [The Attorney-General then put in a model of the lamp 


| and explained it to his lordship.] The light was intended to 


E. S. EXERIDEI.EDW, 1] QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
VERTICAL BOILERS, 


VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES, PORTABLE OR FIXED. HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES} 
SAW BENCHES, CIRCULAR AND BAND. 


Small Vertical Engines specially suitable fur driving Pumps, 
&c., in Mansions, or Chaff-cutters, &c. 


Sa = Z =F 


ILDRUVUSTRATED CATALOGUEHS FREE ON APPLICATION- 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OFFICHS, 98 HOPE STREET. 


References in all 
large towns. 
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Patent “ Steel” Tipping Boxes 
with Bottom falling out, Self- 
closing Spring Catch. 

To hold 3 yard . £810 O 
. 910 0 
- 10, 30 


CRANES, 


Send for List. 


T,arge Stocks. 
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be hung downwards. The burner was of the ring type, and 
was surrounded from below by a closed glass, so that no air 
could get in at the bottom. He need not say that there was 
great heat evolved in the burning of gas, and that parts of a 
gas-burner, particularly of Argand burners, got very hot. It 
was necessary to provide air to feed the flames, as no air came 
actually to the burner from below. The air passed into a 
cylindrical sort of casing which was inside the outer rim ; and, 
broadly speaking, all the way round there was a sort of slit 
between two cylinders into which the outer air was introduced. 
It then became necessary to get the air to the burner, and, 
accordingly, the whole cylinder was cut across by a diaphragm 
which formed a rectangular space. All the air which was to go 
to the burner was then passed into this rectangular space, 
through the middle of which was the gas-pipe. The object 
was to get the heated fresh air to both sides of the flame; it 
mattered not whether it was heated above or below, inside or 
outside. The air which was inside the lamp would flow 
down to the middle of the burner, and pass out at one 
side of the flame; the other part of the air, which would 
be coming to the same internal rectangular space, would 
flow down outside the burner, and then pass on the 
outside of the flame, which was thus, as it were, sand- 
wiched by air. Below the burner was a button, which was 
to spread the flame—or, more correctly speaking, to drive out- 
wards the internal film of air. It would then come below the 
flame to the air above or outside; and both would be turned 
outwards—the flame assuming the same direction from the 
burner. The air which came down inside being above the 
flame, and the air that flowed down outside below the flame, 
the gas being supplied with oxygen from the air, part of it was 
consumed, and part formed the products of combustion. These 
latter were gathered in by a sort of cap, which went right down 
the lamp, found their way through both sides of the rectangular 


space through which the air would be coming in, and then 


passed into the chimney above. The course of the air had now 
been traced down to the burner ; it had been burnt, and had 
been taken out again. As a consequence of this, the products 
of combustion were hot; and as they flowed up, they heated 
both sides of the rectangular space. As a result of this the air 
was heated on its passage down towards the burner, both that 
inside the flame and that outside. There was an arrangement 
for the subdivision of the air in the lamp, which was more for 
efficiency than anything else. The air which went inside and 
that which went outside the burner was subdivided by a wire 


gauze into minute particles, the gauze being put across the 
burner inside and round the burner outside. The great advan- 
tage of this was that the proper amount of air inside and out- 
side could be regulated. It would be proved that there was no 
previous use of a lamp like Mr. Wenham’s before his patent ; 
and it would be further proved that the defendant had taken 
this combination and used it. The parts were all old, but the 
novelty was the combination, in which the burner consumed 
the gas fed by air bot’ inside and outside the flame, the air 
being heated by th: process of combustion. It would be seen 
from the specification that the improvements claimed by the 
plaintiffs had for their objects an increased illuminating power 
and an economy in consumption. The gas was conveyed down- 
wards by a central pipe to the ring-burner. This pipe descended 
through a chimney, in the bottom part of which was an inner 
chamber (which he had called the rectangular chamber), the 
lower end of which projected downwards, and had fixed to it a 
conical nozzle. Attached to the bottom of the chimney was a 
flange, which served as a cover for the lamp, which might be 
made of one or more pieces of glass; and within the glass 
was a truncated cone, for directing the products of combustion 
into the chimney. Round the chimney was a case entirely 
closed at the top, but open below. The outer air became heated 
while rising through the passage formed by the casing and 
chimney ; and the openings in the glass (which were necessary 
for combustion) were shielded by this casing from currents of 
air which might cause the light to be unsteady. The orifice 
through the burner should also be covered with gauze as a 
means for moderating the downward velocity of the central 
current. On ignition, the hot air from the flame passed to the 
chimney through spaces at the side of the inner chamber. At 
the same time the, air required for combustion was drawn up 
and conveyed through the inner chamber, became heated in its 
passage, and was carried down with considerable velocity, and 
directed by the nozzle on to the flame, so that the flame burned 
between two currents of heated air directed outwards from the 
burner by the gauze. The hot products of combustion which 
rose outside the flame preserved the heat, and added to the 
brilliancy of the light. Coming to the infringement, it might 
be broadly stated that what the defendant had done was 
to arrange—instead of one chamber down which the air 
passed to the flame and was heated by the products of combus- 
tion—several air passages, in and out, for the products of com- 
bustion, and he admitted that there was no difference either in 
function or in operation effected by such change. Having 
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carried the air inside the lamp, the defendant desired to do 
exactly what Mr. Wenham had done, viz., he divided it into 
two portions, and so “sandwich” the flame as in the original 
lamp. He followed the Wenham plan in bringing the pipe 
downwards to the middle of the chimney ; he used a ring- 
burner identical in all its properties with that which was 
described in the plaintiffs’ specification; and the gauze was 
used in the same way. ‘The defendant had set up the question 
of anticipation, and had mentioned the names of Maccaud in 
1846, Clark in 1881, Grimstone in 1882, and Young in 1854— 
the latter not being put in until the last moment. With regard 
to Maccaud, Grimston, and Young, his lordship would have no 
difficulty in disposing of them, as there were the most funda- 
mental distinctions between them and those of the plaintiff. 
But in reference to Clark’s patent—which had belonged to the 
plaintiffs for a considerable time—it was necessary to say some- 
thing, although most unquestionably it not only had not the 
same elements in it as the plaintiffs’, but it would not do the 
work, and was a lamp in which the air was never divided at all, 
but was one volume from beginning to end. There were 
further distinctions which would be found to be important. 
This being so, he should submit that the plaintiffs had a 
perfectly good patent, which was undoubtedly infringed, as 
would be shown by the evidence he should call. 

On the second day evidence was given in support of 
plaintiffs’ case. 

Sir F. J. Bramwell said he had made himself acquainted 
with the specification of the Wenham patent, and it was, in his 
opinion, explicit enough to enable a competent workman to 

make the various lamps described therein. His attention had 
been directed to the objections which the defendants had put 
in as regards the specifications of Maccaud, Clark, Grimston, 
and Young. In his judgment none of these anticipated the 
Wenham patent. He had seen a lamp which had been pur- 
chased from the defendants; and, on examination, he found it 
was substantially the same as plaintiffs’. There appeared 
resemblances of the strongest character, and it produced the 
same result—“ sandwiching. a continuous, unbroken disc and 
sheet of flame between two separate currents of hot air. 
Speaking as an engineer, there was no substantial difference 
between the combined means used by the defendants and the 
means employed by the plaintiffs. 

Cross-examined: He had never seen the defendants’ lamp 
burning. His opinion as to the results might be called specu- 


lative ; * but he found two sheets of hot air, with gas between 
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them, so placed that they must produce a disc of horizontal 
flame and not a flat flame. The flame in the plaintiffs’ lamp 
was cup-shaped. The top current of air which went to the 
flame entered through a “ bridge” or perforated plate, which 
would distribute the air over a large surface. All Argand 
burners “‘ sandwiched” the flame, but not with heated air; and 
he was not familiar with many lamps that did so. He had 
never seen either a description or drawing of the Siemens 
lamp, but he believed it was a regenerative lamp—a lamp 
where the air was heated by the products of combustion, He 
had examined the Grimston specification, and it was not an 
Argand burner. The effect of the series of gas-jets there used 
was not to make an Argand burner, nor would they make a 
continuous sheet of flame, and there was nothing to direct a 
current of heated air down the inside. He was not aware that 
it was known in the trade as ‘ Leslie’s Argand” burner. 
There was in the Grimston specification a portion of the 
plaintiffs’ air-heating arrangement; and there was a burner 
something in the nature of a ring-burner but not what he under- 
stood as such. In his opinion it was-not a ring atall. The 
function of the gauze in defendants’ lamp, which formed the floor 
of the heating-chamber, was as a means of regulating the amount 
of air which would come on the outside, as compared with that 
which would flow down the inside. Again, the air coming 
through the gauze would be less subject to eddies. It would 
not deflect the air down the centre of the tube, and had nothing 
to do with direction. The tube was the source of direction. 
Practically, the currents of air which shaped the defendants’ 
flame were similar in direction to those in the Wenham lamp. 
Re-examined: He did not observe in the Grimston speci- 
fication the combined means described by the plaintiff; and 
he should not expect to find the same result. In this lamp 
there was no provision for “sandwiching ;” and he should 


imagine that one would find not sheets of flame, but rather > 


“pencils” of flame. He had not seen the Grimston lamp in 
operation. 

Dr. John Hopkinson said he had never seen the Grimston 
lamp burning. Assuming the description was accurate, he did 
not think the glass globe, with the “ button” projecting in the 
centre, was practical. He agreed that the lamp would not give 
a continuous sheet of flame as described in plaintiffs specifica- 
tion ; and there was nothing to insure “ sandwiching.” He had 
compared the Wenham and defendants’ lamps. The defendant 


had used the same means as the plaintiff, with the exception of _ 


the wire gauze, which was somewhat differently arranged. In 
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his opinion, there was no material difference; and the results 
were practically the same. He thought the Wenham specifica- 
tion was quite sufficient. 

-Cross-examined: He did not know whether the Grimston 
lamp had been successfully used for a great number of years. 
If such was the case, it would to a certain extent alter his 
opinion. He had not seen it burning ; but thought he had 
seen the defendants’. In their lamp he should describe the 
flame as tulip-shape. He had made an affidavit stating that 
there was no regulating-gauze for controlling the central current 
of air, as was stated in the specification. He had seen the 
inside of the lamp when he swore this. He would not like to 
say the gauzes were absolutely necessary ; but it was his im- 
pression that there would be great fluctuation in the lamp if it 
had no gauze. In his opinion, the essential part of the Wen- 
ham lamp was the Argand burner inverted, and the arrange- 

_ ment whereby the air was heated by the products of combustion. 
He did not think the gauze an essential part, but a very useful 
part. 

Re-examined: If there was no gauze, the gusts of wind 
would cause a disturbance of the flame. Its object was to 
distribute the current of air over the whole flame, and to 
exclude violent draughts. The effect of the gauze as used by 
the defendant was the 'same as used by the plaintiff. He had 
tested the Wenham lamp photometrically, and it gave a very 
high efficiency. He did not remember the figures ; but the 
light obtained from a given quantity of gas was more consider- 
able than he had seen before from a lamp of that size. 

_Mr. John Imray said he had given a good deal of attention 
to the subject of gas-lamps and burners. He had read plaintiffs’ 
specification, and thought it sufficient. In the Grimston speci- 
fication it was proposed to produce a number of separate 

_ jets of gas arranged in a ring, with air all round each jet—like 
the wood of a pencil round the lead. A star flame was formed 
first, and then the rays coalesced a little when they got a short 
distance from the centre. He knew the Grimston lamp ; and in 
it a different arrangement to the Wenham was employed. The 
air supply was not divided—there was no sandwiching, and there 
was no deflector or button to insure a proper course to the air 
below. Practically, the last difference was a very serious one. 
He had seen the lamps in action. They were both shadow- 
less ; but the form of flame and the mode of producing it were 
different. He had examined defendants’ lamp, and had found 


substantially the same combination as employed by Mr. | parts were old and which were claimed as new. 


Wenham. 


Cross-examined : He had not seen the defendants’ lamp 
alight, and did not know the shape of the flame. The principle 
of the Argand was that there should be air in the inside and 
outside of a ring flame; and it did not matter, in point of 
principle, whether the flame was deflected by a current of air 
horizontally or vertically. In the main he agreed with the 
previous witnesses. He did not consider the gauze essential, 
but it was useful. It proportioned the air, and provided against 
gusts. In defendants’ lamp the direction, not the velocity, of 
the current could be changed. 

Re-examined : With respect to the Clark lamp, all the air 
supply for the underside of the flame would come from below, 
and there was no heating, and no attempt at “sandwiching.” 
In his opinion, there was all the cifference between success and 
failure between the Wenham and Clark lamps. 

Mr. J. H. Wenham said he had given a great deal of atten- 
tion to gas-lamps. In his opinion, the substitution of an Argand 
burner for the one shown in Clark’s specification would not 
produce the same effect as his lamp; but an Argand ring- 
burner would. In Clark’s lamp there was a spur-burner, 
detached, and independent from the nozzle. If this burner 
were unscrewed, and an Argand put in its place, there would 
be no inner current whatever. The middle of the burner being 
the hottest, the air would turn upwards through the centre of 
the lamp; there would be no downward current. He spoke 
from actual experience of the lamp. 

Cross-examined : An ordinary Argand burner consisted of 
a cylinder with a series of perforations, hollow in the centre, to 
which the air supply was conveyed. It gave a vertical flame. 
If the burner was turned upside down, the flame would burn 
downwards. He used an Argand burner in his lamp. The 
gauze was essential in combination with other parts, but not 
absolutely so. The lamps now made were strictly after the 
specification; but there was a slight modification in the 
heating-chamber. 

This closed the plaintiffs’ case. 

Mr. Hughes, in opening the case for the defendants, said he 
had an unanswerable case as to the infringement, and would 
not call witnesses unacquainted with the lamp, but would pro- 
duce the results of various experiments which had been made 
with it. There was considerable difficulty in ascertaining what 
the plaintiffs claimed. He should submit that Mr. Wenham’s. 
| patent was improperly described, as it did not distinguish which 
It was only 
as a combination that the patent could be supported. The 
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defendants’ lamp was quite dissimilar to the plaintiffs’, and the 
means by which the results were obtained were totally at 
variance. His point was that they made a distinct kind of 
flame, by producing currents of a diverse character; and they 
used different machinery for producing these currents. The 
Wenham lamp, as he should prove, gave a flat or plate flame ; 
and the defendants’ lamp a tulip-shaped flame, with a more 
perfect combustion. It was, in point of lateral diffusion, infi- 
nitely superior to, and totally different from, the plaintiffs’. 
The obiect of his lamp was to afford a flame which should have 
a shadowless or bottom light, with lateral diffusion. The 
general principle of the Wenham lamp was this: Air moving 
moderately-—because of the central gauze—was allowed to come 
down to the bottom of the tube, was deflected, and carried the 
flame with it, which formed the bottom or outer surface of the 
flame; while the other air came down outside the tube, reached 
the flame almost immediately after having passed through the 
annulus of gauze, was led very close to the flame (within a 
fraction of an inch), and was distributed over its whole surface. 
On the other hand, the defendants produced a current by totally 
different machinery—more particularly by a cone, which, being 
heated white hot, caused a tremendous rush of air. The result 
was a tulip-shaped flame, fed by currents moving at an extreme 
velocity, instead of a flat flame fed by slow currents of quite a 
distinct character. It could be seen from the drawings that 
the lamp was quite dissimilar to the plaintiffs’. Of course, in 
all regenerative lamps, the products ‘of combustion were led up 
a chimney ; and the air supplied to the heating chamber was 
brought in from outside. This was common to all the lamps 
which had been mentioned ; and it was, in fact, the regenera- 
tive principle. In the plaintiffs’ lamp, when the air reached the 
flame, it was at its lowest velocity ; in defendants’ it was at its 
highest. 

Evidence was then given in support of defendants’ case by 
Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Wright, Mr: May, Mr. Bowen, and Mr. 
Terry. 

Mr. Masterman (for the defendants) said that, after consulta- 
tion with his clients, he should simply submit, as their defence, 
that there had been no infringement. 

Mr. Aston having briefly replied upon the case, 

Justice Kekewich, in giving judgment, said that the course 
taken by defendants’ counsel had relieved him of all but one 
point, and he was very glad his opinion had not been asked on 
the others. 


————— nes 


RENCH 


claim for a combination ; but it was just as well to bear in mind 
that, when a patent as a combination was considered, there 
must be necessarily some, if not many, of the things combined 
which would be old. A combination of entirely new things 
would scarcely be a combination which was fit for a patent as 
such, Therefore in a patent for combination he should expect to 
find a number of things which might be taken by other manufac- 
turers either alone or combined in any manner so as to bring in 
any one, two, three, or more of them, subject only to this, that the 
combination was not the same as that which was described in 
the specification, and for the protection of which the patent 
was_ granted. Of course, the question would arise as to the 
word “same”; but it had long ago been settled that there 
could hardly be found in any article alleged as an infringement 
of a particular patent that exact similarity which would be 
properly described as being “the same.” What the Court had 


to consider here was, Were the differences of sufficient weight ~ 


and importance to distinguish the thing complained of from the 
thing sought to be protected? In order to determine this, it 
should be ascertained whether the differences really went to the 
essence of the patented article. Did they consist of things 
without which the article would not have been patented, and 
without which there was no invention worthy of a patent. Now, 
the question was one of fact, and he held himself entitled to 
exercise the privilege of a jury, and not to give reasons for 
the conclusions at which he might arrive. He held that 
the burner was substantially the same. He looked upon 
the disc or button beneath the burner as substantially the 
same; and he regarded one thing which was supposed to 
have been an addition to the defendants’ lamp—that was to 
say, an addition to the plaintiffs’ lamp found in the defendants’ 
—namely, what had been called acone. In his opinion, it did 
not really differ from what was found in the plaintiffs’ lamp, 
which, though not called a cone, he concluded from the 
evidence fulfilled precisely the same object, and was, in fact, 
not very different from it in form. The next question was that 
of the gauze. There was an obvious difference as to this. In 
the plaintiffs’ lamp there was, as described in the specifica- 
tion, “a gauze covering the orifice through the burner,” and “a 
gauze covering the space between the heating chamber and the 
burner.” In the defendants’ lamp there was but one gauze 
covering, which did not occupy precisely the same position as 


, either of the two in plaintiffs’ lamp. Was the substitution of 
There was simply the question of infringement | 


before him. As to the nature of the plaintiffs’ patent, it was a~ 


this gauze in the one place such a difference as would save the 
defendants’ lamp from being considered as an infringement? 
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There was a considerable amount of evidence to prove that the 
same result was arrived at by one and the other, and that the 
same object must have been intended, and was, in fact, 
attained. In the defendants’ lamp, according to his evidence, 
the heated air fell upon the gauze, and was “ baffled,” and then 
drawn back through the central orifice, with a diminished 
velocity, so that the current of heated air was divided—one 
current went down through the gauze and formed a layer of the 
“sandwich”; the other current passed through the central 
orifice, and formed the second layer of the “sandwich.” This 
was certainly distinct in appearance from plaintiffs’ lamp, where 
the gauze in the central orifice directly affected the heated air 
which came down in a gauze external to that which moderated 
the other current of air. But the same result was obtained, 
and, on turning to the specification, he found that the result, 
rather than the exact position, or existence of the gauze, was 
aimed at by the patentee’s invention. His conclusion was that 
there was only one difference between the two lamps; and 
having regard to the particular way in which this was claimed 
and described in plaintiffs’ specification, to the preponderance 
of evidence that the same result would be attained by the two 
lamps, and not forgetting what Sir Frederick Bramwell stated, 
that though he did not consider the second gauze necessary yet 
it was desirable, he (the learned Judge) came to the conclusion 
that there had been an infringement, and that the plaintiffs were 
entitled to an injunction. 

Mr. Aston said he understood the judgment to be :—In- 
junction as prayed; an account of profits; delivery up of the 
lamps made as an infringement; a certificate that the validity 
of the plaintiffs’ patent came in question ; costs allowed on the 
higher scale ; and a certificate that the plaintiffs had proved 
their breaches. 

Justice Kekewich said that was so. 
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themselves with heavy loads of debt, incurred in making im- 
provements more rapidly than their circumstances warranted, 
and have been compelled to make a radical change of methods 
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and peremptorily stop the issue of bonds for public improve- 
ments. Kansas City, in its early days, like many other western 
cities, issued bonds with a reckless prodigality for public im- 
provements and in aid of railroads. It was found necessary to 
forbid the increase of debt for any purpose. The charter under 
which it has been governed for the past few years forbids the 
appropriation of a single dollar for any purpose unless the 
money is actually in the treasury at the time. It has been 
found necessary, therefore, to assess the entire cost of improving 
streets, building sewers, &c., upon the property benefited. The 
grading, curbing, and paving of streets is assessed directly upon 
the abutting property in proportion to its frontage. The whole 
cost of the improvement, from end to end, including street 
intersection, is assessed upon the property. Where the city 
owns a lot abutting on a street thus grading or paved, the city 
pays its special tax-bill just the same as an individual owner. 
The city at large pays all the engineering and inspection 
expenses, but all work and material which can be done or 
furnished by a contractor is included in contracts which are 
awarded to the lowest bidder after proper advertisement. The 
contract and advertisement state expressly that the city will not 
pay for the work except by the issue of special tax-bills, which 
are a lien upon the property benefited. 

Sewers in that city are paid for in the same manner, 
excepting that instead of assessing the cost upon the foot front 
it is assessed upon the superficial area of each lot. The region 
to be sewered is divided into districts. Each district is sucha 
portion of the city as can conveniently be drained by one main 
or sub-main sewer. Usually the whole system of sewerage for 
a district is not built at once, but portions of it are built from 
year to year as the circumstances demand. But any sewer 
built in a district, whether it is the main sewer or a remote 
lateral, is paid for by the lots in the whole district in proportion 
to their areas. All of these public improvements, sewers, side- 
walks, curbing, paving, or grading are paid for in special tax- 
bills against the property benefited. These bills are a 
peremptory demand against the owner for the full amount of 
the cost of the improvement and bear interest at heavy rates 
from thirty days after the date of issue. Many of the owners 
are not prepared to meet this immediate demand, and the con- 
tractors are obliged to wait, sometimes for years, for the final 
payments. For this reason any contractor who does public 
work and takes his pay in tax-bills must have a bank behind 
him, and the capital and risk must be paid for, consequently 
the prices are usually high. If the contractors were paid 
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promptly in cash the cost of the work to the property owner 
would be much less than it is under the present system. 

-In Chicago and some other cities the cost of any contem- 
plated improvement is estimated by the city engineer, assessed 
upon the property benefited, and collected before the contract 
for the work is let. The estimates are generally made liberal, 
so as to be sure to cover the cost of the work, and no contract 1s 
awarded unless its total amount is less than the amount collected. 
After paying the contractor, the balance of this special tax col- 
lected, if any, is refunded to the property owners. By this method 
the whole cost of the improvement must be paid at once by the 
property owner. But, as the contractor is paid in cash, the 


prices will be usually smaller than where he is paid in special © 


tax-bills, as in Kansas City. ; 

The thriving young city of East Saginaw, Mich., has methods 
of conducting public work which commend themselves to those 
who are conversant with them. To digress a little from the 
subject of assessing and paying the cost of improvements, the 
methods of planning the work in East Saginaw will be dis- 


are extended and pumping works increased from time to time 
at the public expense. Tne sewerage system is planned in 
advance. A scheme of sewerage for the whole city has been 
made, adopted by the city council, and placed upon record in 
the county office. It cannot be changed without going through 
a considerable process of “red tape.” This is a wise provision, 
for the plans are carefully studied and devised for the most 
perfect sewerage of the whole city, and should not be subject to 
change by ignorant or officious councilmen. 

When it is proposed to pave any street the first questions 
are: Has the street a sewer, and are the water-main and gas- 
main laid? Is there any filling of the street required to bring 
it to grade? The city council has an established and well- 
observed rule that no street shall be paved until after these 
improvements have been made. In the early summer a list of 
streets to be paved is determined upon. The water board is 
notified, and they proceed to put in service pipes from the main 
to the sidewalk line opposite every lot. The lot owners are 
notified to make sewer connections forthwith, and in case any 
lot owner fails to do so, the city puts in a 6-inch sewer pipe 
connection from the sewer to the sidewalk line opposite every 
lot, and the cost of this connection is assessed upon the property 
benefited and collected in the next tax roll. The gas company 
is also notified, and while they cannot be compelled to lay 
mains or put in service pipes, the company does as much of 


this work as it thinks is warranted by the circumstances, All 
this is done the year before the paving is commenced. By thus 
planning and executing the work in advance nearly all trench- 
ing or excavation of the street is done the year before the 
paving is executed. Trenches are carefully refilled, and they 
have the benefit of the rains and frosts to completely settle and 
compact the earth. 

The most common style of pavement is composed of cedar 
blocks laid upon 1-inch boards, with 3 inches of river sand 
under the boards. The ground surface is carefully trimmed to 
conform to the shape of the roadway, and is thoroughly rolled 
with a steam road-roller. This work, when well done with a 
good quality of boards and cedar blocks, gives a smooth 
and durable pavement at a very small first cost. It is very 


_ rarely necessary to take up the pavement for the purpose of 


laying pipes of any kind. As an additional incentive to induce 
property owners to make their sewer and water connections in 
advance, the city requires that when a property owner desires 


lis- | to take up pavement for such purposes, he shall pay into the. 
cussed. The waterworks are owned by the city, and the mains , 


treasury not only the whole cost of taking up and restoring the 
pavement, which is estimated by the Superintendent of Streets, 
but also an additional penalty of 25 dols. to cover the deprecia- 
tion of the pavement in consequence of its being thus dis- 
turbed. The work of taking up and restoring the pavement is 
done by experienced men employed by and under the direction 
of the Superintendent of Streets. 

The contracts for paving are usually awarded in the winter, 
and the work commenced as early in the spring as the condi- 
tion of the ground will allow. The contractors for paving and 
for building sewers are paid in cash weekly. Funds for these 
pavements are provided by issuing city bonds, having five 
years to run, the amount to be issued in any year, and the 
total amount outstanding, being limited by the terms of the city 
charter. Uponthe completion of the season’s work, the total 
cost of each improvement, either in paving or sewer con- 
struction, is estimated by the-Board of Public Works, and by 
them assessed uponthe property benefited. This assessment, after 
being ratified by the Council, is turned over to the City Assessor, 
who divides the total assessment upon each lot into five parts. 
One-fifth of the total assessment, with interest on the remaining 
four-fifths is placed in the coming tax-roll, and collected with 
other taxes. The next year, another fifth, with interest on the 
remaining three-fifths, is assessed and collected in the same 
manner. By this method the property owners need pay only a 
small portion of the entire cost at once, and the burden of 
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_ expensive improvements is lightened. Consequently, petitions 
for sewers or paving are numerous, and the Council is com- 
pelled each year to select from the number those cases which 
are of the most immediate importance. If the whole cost of 
such improvements were demanded at once, it is probable that 
petitions would be rare and remonstrances numerous. All 

: public improvements are done under the direction of a Board 

of Public Works, composed of five members, one of whom 

goes out of office each year. This Board is appointed by the 

Mayor, and the members serve without pay. The Board 

appoints the City Engineer and Superintendent of Streets. It 

should be added that the city at large pays for the cost of 
paving or grading all street intersections, and also pays for the 
excessive cost of large sewers. In estimating the amount to be 
assessed upon the property for building a sewer, the Board 
computes what would have been the cost of a 12-inch pipe 
sewer for the distance in question, and this amount is assessed 
upon the property, the balance being paid for by the city at 
large. By this method the city of East Saginaw is enabled to 
have its public improvements made at the lowest prices, and it 
compares well with any city in the United States in point of 
condition of streets and sanitary improvements. 

There may be other cities having equally good methods, but 
to the writer the East Saginaw way seemed to be unique and 
deserving imitation. 


BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


A CASE was tried in the Maidstone County Court, before Judge 
Homersham Cox, in which Mr. Jesse Leaver, a coal merchant 
in that town, sought to recover 23/ 18s. 11d. from Messrs. 
W. & J. Froud, also of Maidstone, for breach of contract. 
According to the statement of Mr. Ellis, a contract was 
entered into between the parties in 1881 as follows :—“ Messrs. 
Froud agree to build three houses in Fant Lane for the sum of 
690/., in accordance with the plan and specifications supplied, 
and Mr. Leaver hereby agrees to pay the said sum of 690/.” 
By the specifications defendants agreed to “ dig out all founda- 
tions.” The houses were erected and tenants occupied them, 
and this year it was found that there were cracks in the wall of 
one of the houses. - Messrs. Froud refused to repair the wall, 
and Mr. Leaver had the wall rebuilt at his own cost, and had 
been put to expense to the extent of the sum he now claimed. 
It was contended that the foundations were not built in a proper 


manner. The defendants, instead of going down to the proper 
depth where they would have found rock, merely made a little 
trench and forthwith built the houses. In fact the foundations 
were not built on rock but onvery loose soil. Mr. Ellis, referring to 
the local board plan, which he said Mr. Monckton proposed to 
put in, said he did not think it could be evidence, because he was 
sorry to say that plans which went before the local board and 
the plans that were worked by were very different things. Mr. 
Leaver never once saw the plan which went before the local 
board, and what was in that plan could not possibly be evidence 
against him. 

Plaintiff, in reply to Mr. Monckton, who appeared for de- 
fendants, said he did not think he had seen the plan produced, 
but the paper pinned to it was signed by him. 

His Honour commented strongly on this, and said it was a 
disgraceful thing that the plans were altered in this way. 

Mr. Ellis said it was a common practice among builders. 

In reply to his Honour, plaintiff said h sent down the 
paper on which was his signature with his two previous plans. 

Mr. Monckton said that a more unreasonable case had 
never been brought before the Court. If Mr. Leaver had kept 
the premises in proper repair and not allowed water to penetrate 
to the foundations they would never have given way. The two 
points were these—Did the defendants exercise proper care and 
skill in the erection of the foundations, and for what term 
should a contractor insure the stability of his building? After 
so long a period it was preposterous that a builder should be 
called upon, especially when defects had been admitted in a 
water current which had found its way to the foundations, to 
rectify these defects. Not only that, but in 1882 plaintiff 
expressed his perfect approval of the work done, and employed 
them after that to do other work. 

Evidence for the defence was given by Mr. John Froud, 
Mr. F. J. C. May (borough surveyor), and Mr. J. S. Anscomb 
(formerly borough surveyor). 

His Honour held that plaintiff was entitled to recover. It 
was true that the contract did not express anything particularly 
about the depth of the foundation, but as to the materials of the 
foundation it was an implied part of every contract that it 
should be carried out with proper materials and proper work- 
manship. That was a necessary part of their contract. He 
certainly thought, however, that if the Statute of Limitations 
had been pleaded he should have allowed it, but it had not 
been pleaded. He gave a verdict for plaintiff for 21/. 185. I 1a. 
with costs. 
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Tue expense of building seems to have been the bugbear 
which was before the Parliamentary draughtsman when he 
was in the throes of composing the new Bill for technical 
education. All sorts of roundabout processes are introduced 
‘in order that the training which is to save the country may 
be imparted in places which were erected for other purposes. 
To make assurance doubly sure, the carrying out of the 
enactments is to be entrusted to the Science and Art 
Department, that has gained a repute in official circles for 
dispensing with the services of architects. The School 
Boards are to be the administrators of the Act, which 
means that they are to have the pleasure of attempting to 
serve two masters. So many hours of a day’s work will be 
controlled from Whitehall, and the rest of the time from 
South Kensington. It is difficult at present to decide 
whether the elected members of the Boards, the teachers, 
or the children are most to be pitied. The ratepayers may 
subscribe towards the maintenance of any technical school 
which was established by some other authority; in fact, they 
can tax-themselves as much as they like so long as the 
money is not to be laid out on building. Now, it is absurd 
to imagine that schoolrooms which were planned with an 
eye to the three R’s can forthwith be turned into technical 
schools that will be worthy of the name. They may be 
utilised for the lectures of tyros in science and for childish 
experiments in electricity and chemistry, but it is a mockery 
to consider the time which is wasted in that way as technical 
education. ‘The cheapness of results which the Bill fore- 
shadows appears to be its most desirable quality in the minds 
of the promoters. To make the Bill acceptable, said Sir 
W. Harr Dyke, you must show it is a cheap Bill; its pro- 
visions will enable the Bill to be worked cheaply. But 
cheapness and dearness are only relative terms, and a 
pseudo-technical education will be dear at any price. Any 
technical education that is to be of use in manufactures will 
‘necessitate the employment of apparatus which cannot be 
well placed in the elementary schools which now exist. 
There must be supplementary rooms, and, however well 
disposed people may be to the Government, it is difficult 
to see where the rooms are to be found if outlay on building 
is prohibited. 


_ Tue Théétre Francais has had to succumb to the 
excitement in Paris about the dangers of theatres, On 
Friday last the doors were closed, and they will not be 
opened for a month at least. Toa Parisian the closure is 
an extraordinary event, for the Théatre Frangais is able, 
from the extent of the company, to keep going as if 
holidays were unnecessary. During this week there were 
only two theatres available for a spectator in Paris, the 
Opéra and the Menus-Plaisirs. How the city can sustain 
so much deprivation of habitual pleasures will be a 
subject of speculation for the historian of the future. 
One of the alterations in the Théatre Francais will be 
the removal of the painted drop scene, which repre- 
sented a very heavy red curtain, and instead of it an 
Iron curtain will be introduced. 


Is the City Architect no more than an ornamental 
appendage to the Corporation, like the sword and mace- 
bearers? Doubts on the subject are sure to arise to all the 
faxpayers who read the reports of last week’s proceedings in 
the City Council. Mr. Bunninc was busily employed 
during a great part of his tenure of office with the market 
at Holloway, and Sir Horace Jones must have had his 
hands full of work during the erection of the markets, But 
when Sir Horace took up a share of the engineering work 
of the Tower Bridge he revealed that the office of City 
Architect was insufficient to occupy all his energies, and 
was thereby suggesting that a very different sort of official 
would serve as well for much less money. Additional 
markets and council chambers are nat likely to be built in 
@ hurry; and meanwhile what is the City Architect to 
do? Attendance at the meetings of the Council and com- 
Mittees is a wearisome task, but the requisite power of 
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endurance can be obtained on reasonable terms. Some of 
the Council are accordingly of opinion that a new office 
should be créated, and instead of a City Architect a “ City 
Surveyor and. Clerk.of the City’s works” would be more 
definite and economical, since the salary need be only 
S8oo/. a year. But the change may be due to the difficulty 
of dealing with the numerous claims. Architects who have 
held the highest position in the profession are among the 
candidates ; there are members of the Council who are 
eligible, and something is to be said in favour of the assistants 
who were entrusted with a large share of the duties of the 
office, Time may help in bringing about a solution of the 
difficulty, and the Council have acted prudently in post- 
poning the discussion. 
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Dr. R. Gunninc has presented to the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland sufficient money to pro- 
duce 40/. yearly, or 120/. every three years, as they may 
prefer, in order to form a bursary, to be named “ The 
Victoria Jubilee Gift.” The object of the founder is to 
assist experts to travel, with the view of examining other 
collections, and keeping the Edinburgh Museum as com- 
pletely furnished with information and examples as 
possible. 


THE Selden Society, which was lately founded to 
encourage the study and advance the knowledge of the 
history of English law, intends to start operations by 
publishing a volume of Thirteenth-Century Pleas of the 
Crown, from the Eyre Rolls preserved in the Public Record 
Office, edited, with a translation, by Mr. F, W. Marranp, 
University Reader in English Law, Cambridge. Many of 
these criminal cases are very interesting, and they throw 
more light than cases of almost any other class on the 
manners and customs of the people. As there will be a 
full subject index and complete indexes of the names of 
persons (including the jurymen) and of places, the volume 
will become of great value to local historians and ‘genealo- 
gists as well as to lawyers. 


THE continuance of the dry weather, which is causing 
so much loss to agriculturists, recalls the advice given by 
Mr. PERcCIVAL GORDON SMITH at the Leicester meeting of 
the Sanitary Institute two years ago. It was then said that 
in time the construction of proper storage tanks would be 
required by statute, although at the present time much 
could be done without special legislation. It was shown 
that the rainfall in some of the eastern districts is as little 
as 20 or 25 inches, while in the west 60 or roo inches or 
more is not uncommonly recorded. If only 12 inches of 
rainfall over a collecting ground of one acre were to be 
properly stored, it would suffice to supply thirty persons 
with twenty-five gallons of water each per day for a whole 
year. We have, however, so firm a conviction that an 
excess of rain falls every year, it will be difficult to persuade 
people of the necessity for storing water in rural districts. 


A CHARMING addition to the American Exhibition was 
opened on Wednesday. This is the new suite of rooms in 
which the Welcome Club have set up a habitation. The 
site adopted overlooks the American Garden, and is near 
the band stand. The whole of the rooms have been 
furnished by Messrs. OrrzmManN & Co., of Hampstead 
Road, and are as tasteful as they are cosy. The hall is 
arranged as a comfortable place of resort, with luxurious 
couches and chairs. The furniture in the dining-room is in 
oak and morocco, the large sideboard and overmantel being 
two of the principal features. The smoking-room is fur- 
nished in American walnut, with morocco of a good art 
colour. The royal pavilion isa model of elegance. The 
materials used for the upholstery in the Prince of WALEs’s 
room are Genoa cut velvet, with tabaret of a terra-cotta 
colour. For the ladies’ room a similar combination is 
adopted. On the wall are Venetian mirrors, and Axminster 
carpeting is used for the floors. The club rooms may be 
shown to visitors as a type of the most advanced mode in 
furnishing. Everything is bright and pleasing, and the old- 
fashioned heavy club patterns are nowhere to be found. 
The committee have reason to be gratified with the success 
of the arrangements. ‘The electric light is used in the club, 
this important work being entrusted to Messrs, Laine, 
Wuarton & Down, 
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STUDY AND LABOUR IN FRANCE. 


HE Paris correspondents of the English journals would 
appear to have come to the resolution of compelling 
us to believe that France is in an unsettled condition, and 
that the whole thoughts of the people are concentrated on 
revenge against the Germans and any of their countrymen 
who attempt to set up a stable government. An English- 
man, as he lays down his morning’s paper, will have read 
enough to make him feel that, if his own country 1s on the 
road to ruin, it is in a less deplorable condition than the 
one where his neighbours are preparing for an outburst. 
Revolutions at home and wars abroad summarise the notion 
of the French ideal of happiness according to many of our 
instructors. One consequence of their teaching is the 
growing indifference among us to what is accomplished by 
Frenchmen in art, literature, and science. Booksellers will 
say there is less of a demand in England for French books, 
with the exception of a peculiar class of novels, and French 
pictures are not so attractive to collectors as formerly. In 
respect to science Germany is supposed to excel not only 
France, but the rest of the world. We are all the slaves of 
our prepossessions, and having concluded, on the strength 
of intelligence which comes to us so regularly from Paris, 
that Frenchmen are in a militant mood, we can hardly 
realise that the arts of peace continue to flourish among 
them. 

The report which was read at the annual congress of the 
French architects becomes, therefore, the more valuable since 
it enables us to obtain a clear vision through the mist of pre- 
judice in regard to one important branch of art. It reveals 
to us that now, as in past times, the architecture of France 
is studied with enthusiasm, that students are as zealous as 
ever to obtain the power which will enable them to uphold 
the old reputation of their country in art, and that an army 
of workmen are as loyal to architects as soldiers to their 
captains. ‘To a Frenchman the last report may not appear 
extraordinary, but to a foreigner who is obliged to depend 
upon the newspapers for his knowledge of the state of the 
country it will come as a surprise. 

Architecture is a many-sided art, and its wide relation- 
ship is suggested when we find M. Watton’s report begin- 
ning with explorations at Delos, and ending with the exer- 
tions of a workman to train apprentices in the gas trade. 
The recipient of the reward of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes was in neither case an architect, but in Athens, 
as well as in remote provincial towns, the value of the 
medals is recognised by all classes of Frenchmen. 

The student who was nominated by the Académie des 
Inscriptions as a candidate for the medal that was awarded 
to a representative of the schools of Athens or Rome, was 
M. Fouckres. From April to August in last year he was 
engaged in explorations at Delos, and succeeded in un- 
earthing the remains of the gymnasium. Although, as we 
have said, he is not an architect, he knew enough about the 
art to be enabled to make a plan out of the chaos which 
foundations commonly present when first revealed. There 
was other work to be credited to M. Fouc&rss, but his dis- 
coveries at Delos were a sufficient claim to distinction. It 
is to be observed that his explorations were conducted with 
scanty resources, for even in archzology a Frenchman, by 
prudent management, contrives to make a small sum go a 
long way. 

The opposition to the continuance of the French 
Academy in Rome will be strengthened when it is found 
that none of the works of the students of architecture in 
the Villa Médicis was considered worthy of one of the 
medals. The failure is, however, considered to be only 
temporary, and M. Watton prophesies that next year 
there will be no need to deviate from the customary 
practice. 

This year the Société decided to institute a medal as a 
recognition of merit in the restoration of the ancient build- 
ings of France. M. Watton, in justifying the addition to 
the rewards, said that the history of a people is written by its 
monuments, which is another version of what was written 
by Victor Huco to an English archeologist :—‘ L’archi- 
tecture c’est V’histoire d’un peuple qui s’écrit dans ses 
monuments.” Not more than half a century has elapsed 
since the French were persuaded by Viter and PRosPER 
MERIMEE to recognise the importance of the preservation of 


their ancient buildings, and at first the efforts to attain the 
end were only tentative. It was mainly through the 
enthusiasm of Dusan that the battle was gained, and the 
Société was acknowledging a debt to him and other archi- 
tects who were proud to imitate him when the medal was 
proposed. As in England, it happens occasionally that a 
French building is doomed to lose some of its interest 
when it {is subjected to restoration, and the desire to gain 
the prize of the Société will be an incentive to those’ who 
are eager to conduct the works in a reverential spirit. © — 

The French proverb which declares that pauureté n'est 
pas vice is accepted by Frenchmen as a guide to conduct, 
and they act as if they believed with BEAUMARCHAIs in the 
necessity of ennobling insufficiency of means by the im- 
portance of the objects which are sought. It would be vain 
to deny that in this country we take an opposite view, for 
many believe that a man who is poor is subjected to more 
than the usual amount of temptation. Out of the large 
number of candidates who were presented by their pro- 
fessors for the medal founded by M. BouwEens VAN DER 
BoyveEN, which is one of the most esteemed of the rewards, 
the committee selected M. MAXIMILIEN RAPHEL, who was — 
probably the poorest of them all. A native of Nimes, he 
worked his way up to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in April — 
1883, and two years afterwards he was admitted into the 
first class. Six medals and eight honourable mentions 
testify to his industry and ability, not in architecture alone 
but in the allied arts. This year he was one of the com- 
petitors for the Prix de Rome. The work in the advanced 
classes of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is exhausting, but M. 
RAPHEL was in addition compelled to work for architects 
in order to secure the means to live. But, with all his 
privations, M. RapHen never allowed the honour of his 
character to be tarnished, and his professor, M. RAULIN, 
who is chary of recommending candidates, was compelled 
through respect for the qualities of M. RaPHEL to make an 
exception in his favour. His history is the history of many 
artists, and as long as ability is honoured, without any 
regard for the caste of the possessor, there is hope for 
France. 

M. WaLLON points to the Ecole des Arts Décoratifs as 
another place where the heroic struggle is maintained by 
young artists who are hampered by privations. ‘The school 
itself has to contend against the prevailing desire for cheap 
and showy work. ‘La fabrication 4 bon marché,” says M. 
WALLoN, “menace de ruiner notre industrie.” A student 
lives under thé temptation of adapting himself to the times 
—for what is the use of following the higher courses when 
patrons are not to be found for superior work? The student 
selected from the school was M. JupaAs VICTOR. 

The bestowal upon M. Froment-MeEvrice of the prize 
founded by M. SEDILLE was a recognition of the services 
of an establishment that has never lowered its standard to 
meet the requirements of the market. In goldsmith’s work 
and metalwork of the most artistic class the reputation of 
France has been always stoutly maintained by the late M. 
FROMENT-MeurRICcE and his successor. Some of the ablest 
sculptors have co-operated with them, and their craftsmen 
appear to have as delicate fingers as any lace-workers. M. 
FROMENT-MEuvRICE, having wisely kept to his own province, 
has not attempted architectural metalwork, but, as M. 
WALLON aptly said, his productions are the complement, 
the indispensable and the richest adornment, of the build- 
ings which architects design. It was, therefore, a graceful 
act to express the esteem of the Société for the representative 
of the able man who was the first to follow FAUCONNIER in 
emancipating his art from foreign patterns, and who may be 
called the founder of a school. It deserves to be men- 
tioned that in the Exhibition of 1889 one of the works of 
the firm will be a composition for which M. Pau SEDILLE 
supplied the design. 

It seems a descent when, after the jewellery of M. 
FROMENT-MEURICE, we come to the workjperformed in the 
municipal school for apprentices. But the Société Centrale 
is sufficiently catholic to take an interest in the attempts at 
carpentry and smiths’-works by the youths of the city, as 
well as in objects of luxury. With all our wealth, we have 
not succeeded in setting up a school which can compare 
with the one which has the privilege of bearing the name of — 
D1pERoT, the great thinker, who was the first to recognise — 
the importance of the workman to a State, It is under the 
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direction of an able engineer, M. Bocquet, who has a staff 
of devoted masters. In addition to manual work, the 
apprentices are taught mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
mechanics, history, geography, and one foreign language, 
which is English. ‘Two of the apprentices were recom- 
mended this year for medals on account of their good 
conduct, character, perseverance, and quickness. The 
director is assured thay will be dons ouvriers, and in the 
future that will count for much. Germany has to be fought 
with other weapons besides cannons and muskets. 

No less interesting is the evening school for masons 
and stone-cutters. M. WALLon gives a graphic account 
of a visit he paid to the classes. It has for president M. 
DavuMEt, the architect, and the director is the Abbé Mon- 
TAzEAU. About one hundred and fifty workmen of all 
ages attend the school, where everything necessary for them 
is taught, from the alphabet to solid geometry. The school 
is due to private initiative, and has produced satisfactory 
results. Another workmen’s school, founded by M. Sauron, 
architect, is less successful ; the only class that exists at pre- 
sent is one for stone-cutting, which has M. Grorcs, an 
architect, for master. ‘‘We should honour,” says M. 
WALLON, in addressing the Société, “the efforts which are 
made for the instruction of the workmen at a time when 
the strangest theories prevail about the right to equality in 
payment, which means the negation of talent, the en- 
couragement of ignorance and idleness, and in the end the 
decadence of the workman and the ruin of the country. 
We should aid in the establishment of these useful institu- 
tions for education, regardless whether they are the work of 
a society of Catholics, or Protestants, or Israelites, or 
whether set up by laymen, so long as they are aids to 
progress.” 

The Société is not satisfied with rewarding students, 
both old and young ; it also remembers the men who carry 
out the designs of the architect. The experiment has been 
repeated by the Government, for by a recent. decree 
medals are to be awarded to employés and workmen who 
have spent more than thirty years in the same industrial or 
commercial establishment. That was a concession to 
French habits, and nothing could be said against it. But the 
decree which takes from the contractor for municipal works in 
Paris all power of dealing with the price for daywork, is in 
a different category. The normal prices in the schedule 
are to be paid to the men, no matter what reduction may 
be made in the remaining items. It is, so far as we can 
see, a move against economy, for the men, being the masters 
of the situation, and forming a privileged class, can do as 
they like. The defects of an arrangement of the kind are 
daily felt on the Thames, where the hangers-on of the 
Watermen’s Company receive far more for their labour than 
is given to men who are more efficient. Paris is wise in 
encouraging co-operation among workmen, but the insistence 
on a fixed rate of wages for certain men is not an arrange- 
‘ment that is suited to our age. 

Whatever the authorities may propose, the Société 
Centrale declines to honour any privilege of the kind 
which seems like an attempt to bring back the days of the 
Ancien Régime. The workmen who obtain medals are 
those who have won their positions honourably by their 
own efforts. Happily for France there is no lack of candi- 
dates. This year the list of services is as interesting as 
those of past years. A plumber foreman has been forty- 
two yearsin one house, and during twenty-five of them 
has been engaged at the Opera House. He was recom- 
mended by M. CuarLes GARNIER in astring of superlatives 
as the most brave, the most honest, the most laborious of 
plumbers. Another could show a career of thirty-five years 
with the same quarry-owner, and through his activity and 
experience has often preserved his fellow-workmen from 
accidents. A third, who isa smith, among other feats helped 
to produce the forged work required in the construction 
of the batteries of the National Defence. Thirty years’ 
adhesion to one house was common among the medallists, 
and the shortest term was nineteen years. 

_ With a record of the kind before us, it is absurd to 
Imagine that there is no desire for stability in France. The 
past cannot be forgotten, and the history of politicians may 
give rise occasionaliy to despair of the future. But if the 
majority of Frenchmen have any resemblance to those who 
are associated with the Société Centrale there is enough 


vitality in the country to compensate for the shortcomings 
of legislators, and to make the end crown all. 


STUDIES OF SOME LONDON CHURCHES. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT.] 
(Continued from page 26.) 


1 Ng the large parishes in the western quarters of London 
are rebuilding or re-casting their principal churches— 
witness Paddington, Kensington, Fulham, Hammersmith. 
The nave and aisles to the parish church of the latter 
place, designed by Messrs, Roumiru GoucH and Srppon, 
form a stately pile. The warm colour and texture of 
the rough stone used externally is worthy of admiration. 
The manner also in which it is dressed and pointed, and 
the proportion in size of the stones, all evince some study. 
But as regards the freestone employed, a warmer coloured 
material, such as Ham Hill or Ancaster, or even terra-cotta, 
would have better assimilated with the local stone than the 
Bath stone used. It is a pity that the cross to the gable 
of the porch is too large—a common mistake. There is no 
feature in a church which needs to be more carefully 
studied, or even modelled before being executed, than the 
floriated gable cross. It catches the eye almost more than 
any other detail of the size, and any little extra attention 
bestowed by the architect upon it is most amply repaid by 
the successful result. On entering the church one is struck 
with the general effect of spaciousness and ample size. In 
fact it has quite a cathedral-like or abbey-church appear- 
ance, which is just what it should be, for the principal 
church of a great London parish such as Hammer- 
smith, It is a subject of congratulation that the matter is 
looked at in this light generally when any improvements are 
made to the more important churches of this large 
city. The tone of colour throughout the interior is 
remarkably good. First, there is the Roman mosaic 
paving, executed in what it is believed is called a 
random way, in nearly a dozen different tints. This is 
a little less expensive than another type of Roman 
mosaic. When only three different colours are used 
the effect of the exsemble is then a kind of grey. Next 
must be noticed the American walnut open benches, the 
dark tint of which is pleasing and effective. The manner 
in which the supplementary seats next the passages can be 
drawn out when wanted is much to be commended. For 
there is nothing ugly in them when not in use, as they do 
not injure the appearance of the bench-ends ; whereas in 
some examples of this kind of contrivance they are quite an 
eyesore. These at Hammersmith Church look rather like 
would-be umbrella-stands, with their large drop-ring handles 
turned down, but one ought not to be hypercritical. The 
plan of the nave arcade piers is simple and good, comprising 
four large shafts, partly engaged towards the cardinal points, 
and four smaller shafts between them. The piers are of a 
very dark grey or, practically, semi-polished black marble, 
which contrasts admirably with the mouidings of the arches. 
The latter are of a quiet bluish-grey tint, much reminding 
one of the colour of the freestone employed in the piers to 
the nave of Exeter Cathedral. Altogether this nave arcade 
is remarkably effective, and the section of the mouldings, 
moreover, very good. The same kind of deep grey marble 
before mentioned is used as a surbase or ‘“‘dado,” as in 
fashionable parlance it would be termed, under the aisle 
windows. Immediately above this is a Bath stone string, 
that well separates the dado from the wall above. The 
latter appears to be of the same stone as the exterior, but it 
is ‘‘semi-dressed”” in the manner of ashlar. This makes a 
pleasing contrast with the other stones used in the church. 
It seems curious that the architects of this fine struc- 
ture should have had to go so far afield as Belgium for 
building stone, instead of employing materials from the 
British Isles, of which there is such an abundant store, 
whether granite, marble, or stone. There are no tie-beams 
or rods to the nave roof, which is of that now fashionable 
“arched” form, a cradle ceiling, composed, no doubt, of 
wood, but as it is painted all over with various devices, and 
the field or ground is invisible, who can tell? This has 
exactly the same unwooden form, as regards the diagonal 
ribs, that is found at the new parish church of St. Mary 
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Abbots, Kensington. The writer cannot imagine why such 
an unsuccessful feature should have been adopted not two 
miles off in another parish church, The diagonal ribs, 
having to traverse a barrel-shaped ceiling, must be bent in two 
directions, and not as in a stone groining rib, simply arched. 
One of the newspaper reporters, describing this new church 
at Hammersmith, naively called it ‘sham groining,” evidently 
with no intention of depreciation. ‘‘There’s many a true 
word said in jest.” Many proverbs do not show forth the 
practical experience of life, but this particular one is con- 
stantly shown to be a truism. But our newspaper reporter 
is not quite correct, for the treatment adopted at Kensington 
and Hammersmith Churches is not ‘‘sham groining,” and 
nothing like so effective as that would be. The remark 
must have been made by one who was not very observant. 
This country is particularly rich in good Medizval timber 
roofs, both open and panelled. Their variety is great, and 
it seems curious that modern architects should so constantly 
adopt a form of ceiling principally found in three of our 
south-western counties, and too much ignore the numerous 
other types of roof and ceiling. The fashion was set by 
GrorcE EpMuND STREET, and many have followed his 
example, the writer among them, but he now realises the 
error of his ways. One sees this kind of ceiling all at a 
glance, and, however suitable to ordinary parish churches 
with naves of no great width, it is really not good enough for 
the large town churches built at the present time, which in 
their scale emulate Continental examples. This building is a 
valuable addition to the list of dignified parish churches now 
being either gradually rebuilt or almost transformed in 
London and its suburbs, though there is not a great deal of 
novelty in the design. But in the selection of suitable and 
novel materials a good deal of pains and study must have 
been bestowed by Messrs. J. P. Seppon and H. R. Goucu, 
the joint architects, with a satisfactory result.* 


Lambeth Palace Chapel.—At Lambeth Palace Chapel is 
a splendid example of modern painted decoration to a 
thirteenth-century building, carried out by Messrs. CLayTon 
& Bett. But gorgeous and effective as it is, the critical 
eye is fain to detect a fault or two. For example, the tone 
of colouring to the plain surfaces of the vaulting is dark and 
scarcely sufficiently ethereal for the situation. Even had 
the height up to the vaulting been greater, there would still 
have been this impression. The writer has been informed 
by competent witnesses, who knew well the interior of the 
building before the colouring was done, that the height has 
been apparently lowered. How difficult it is to steer clear 
between Scylla and Charybdis, or, to speak less metaphor- 
ically, to adopt the happy medium, and have the general 
field of colouring, specially in a ceiling, precisely to suit the 
internal proportions of a building ! This is the more difficult 
in a city with such a varying atmosphere as that of London, 
when one thinks of the clear, bright summer weather we 
often have, and then of the gloom so frequently experienced 
about St. Thomas’s day! The decorative masonry pattern 
on the general surface of the walls and piers is naturally 
extended into the deeply splayed window reveal. But the 
pattern is there much richer in ornamentation, and has more 
red and less of the general ground colour elsewhere (a light 
buffy. What is the consequence of this treatment, con- 
sidering that beyond the window reveals is some excellent 
painted glass? The answer is, that the eye of the 
spectator is distracted from the latter, owing to the pro- 
minence given in the coloured decoration to the reveals of 
the windows, which, after all, are but accessory features, as 
the glass ought certainly to command the greater attention. 
This is not like a case of the conflict which must, speaking 
figuratively, often occur between tempera or mosaic wall 
decorations having figure subjects, and the same in painted 
glass, where the mural work may be considered as important 
as the translucent ornamentation. It is consequently very 
difficult to decide which is to have prominence. In a 
southern climate there is no such conflict as has been 
described, but in England one must expect it. If the 
window reveals had been treated like the rest of the work, 
much more “repose” would have been given. Let us 
pursue the argument a little further. For a moment just 
let it be considered how the window reveals or splays 
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would have been treated had no painting been employed, 
but only self-coloured ashlar. ‘The masonry courses would 
then have been continued through the splays horizontally, 
just like the plain general wall surfaces. It is true there is 
in the present case a Purbeck marble nook-shaft carrying the 
rear arch of the window reveals, but that does not really 
interrupt the continuity, as the courses of stone run behind 
the shafts (for obvious reasons the latter are in as long 
lengths and with as few joints as possible). Again, the 
splayed lower part of the window reveal has a kind of con- 
ventional scroll ornamentation, executed in red, which 
seems almost too important for the situation. Some less. 
prominent decoration would have been more suitable, for 
the eye rather seeks for repose in this small chapel, and. 
almost the only place where this is obtained is in the floor, 
where the black and white marble diamond-shaped paving 
supplies the want, though not in perfect harmony with the 
surroundings. In the glass to the windows an unusual 
treatment has been adopted, as there is a strongly-marked 
horizontal band between the figure subjects and the severe- 
looking and geometrical-shaped grisaille, the forms of 
which consist principally of quatrefoils. In old thirteenth. 
century glass one more generally sees circular or quatrefoil, 
or possibly vesica-shaped medallions, enclosing the figure. 
subjects, the grisaille ornamentation filling up the spandrels, 
soto speak. This helps to blend the two kinds of glass 
together and make one harmonious whole. In the painted 
glass of later periods, where canopies and tabernacle work | 
are employed, the same kind of fusion between the various 
parts occurs. The treatment adopted is, perhaps, rather 
too severe to suit the general taste ; but, taken altogether, 
the coloured decoration of the interior of this chapel 
constitutes a gem, and everything is reverently treated by 
artistic hands. It is rare to find a building, even a small 
one, so completely decorated, and no expense spared. One 
cannot but regret that there are not more such examples in 
England. 
(Zo be continued.) 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS.* 


T was predicted by Bishop BERKELEY that the course of — 
empire was to take a westward way, and there aré 
signs which suggest that capital is to follow the same route. 
American securities have become almost as familiar to thé 
investor as English consols. ‘They would find still moré 
favour in the eyes of simple folks if there could be some — 
sort of assurance that Wall Street speculators were not more 
ambitious to gain a notoriety for jugglery than a reputation 
for fair dealing. When a plain man reads that about a 
fortnight since Manhattan shares, which were quoted at 
1562 in the morning toppled down to 115 before the clock 
struck noon, owing to a rumour that a large holder was — 
disposed to sell, he can hardly help concluding that all 
American sharés aye alike, and have only a factitious value 
which is dependent on the whims of a ring. For it must 
be remembered that the interest in American railways is 
not confined to those who daily play the see-saw game of 
bulls and bears. If the North Pacific can pay its 6 per 
cent., and the Pittsburg and Wayne line keep up its 
guaranteed 7 per cent, there is no reason why they 
should not be considered as eligible as English lines of 
cotresponding values. Everyone admits that America 
may have a prosperous future that will be without pre-— 
cedent, and as investors rarely have any weakness for the 
nationality of securities, much of the capital of Europe 
would be sure to find its way across the Atlantic if people 
could be assured of the permanence of the security. 

The book which Mr. Swann has written is one which 
will help people who are thinking about investing in 
American railway shares. We must confess that when we 
opened it we were prejudiced against the “Notes.” America 
can be as ingenious in preparing puffs as in any other form 
of manufacture, and we imagined that we were about to 
read of something that was as unreal as the pictures of. 
Eden which were set before MarTIN CuuZZLewiT. But a 
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yery few pages were enough to show that the book was not 
the work of a hireling scribe, Mr. Swann is an English 
Jawyer, and of his patriotism many will be convinced when 
they hear that his dé/e noir is Mr. GLapstone. He has 
had experience in railway management in America, but, so 
far as we can discover, he is coldly impartial in treating of 
lines, and he nowhere recommends even indirectly any one 
ofthem as a security. What his book does is to explain to the 
uninitiated the character of American railways under their 
various aspects. Many of them originated solely with a 
view to speculation in the shares, and it is well that the 
stranger should understand how readily that can be done in 
America; but the most dexterous manipulation in the 
share market cannot impede the prosperity of some lines of 
that class. They enjoy such enormous traffic, that the 
misdeeds of the founders can be treated as lightly as the 
settlement of a viaduct. 

Mr. Swann begins by trying to remove some of the 
prejudices which are associated with the States. He 
explains that the system of protection which is adopted is 
not the offence against the laws of nature which an English 
free trader is bound to believe. Whether it is more than a 
temporary expedient is another matter, and if it should be 
found hereafter that custom-houses are in the way, we 
may be sure the Americans will not hesitate about their 
demolition. He shows, also, that in politics, as well as in 
finance, the influence of rings is diminishing, and the good 
sense of the public prevails in the end. The struggle for 
maintaining the Union:is evidence of a tremendous power, 
against which the efforts of individuals are as futile as spray 
against a cliff. 

Meantime it is possible to lose heavily unless caution is 
exercised when investing in American securities and especially 
in railways. Mr. Swann is very careful to explain how 
easily a sanguine person can be ruined. He reveals the 
way in which fortunes can be lost through the action of 
what looks like an organised conspiracy, and he does not 
hesitate about exposing the unwisdom of a good deal of the 
Governmental interference. There is, for instance, a Rail- 
road Commission in America with very different powers 
from those of the English officials who are described by that 
phrase. The rates and dividends can be lowered at will on 
American lines by the Commissioners, and there is a risk 
that investors may not be compensated in the future for the 
sacrifices which they have to make with new lines. This 
mode of dealing is most inequitable. Whether railways 
should not belong to the State is a debatable question ; but 
so long as they are made and supported by individuals the 
meddling of Government in their control can only be 
tolerated in exceptional circumstances. In England there 
is a notion that the public must be protected against railway 
companies, but in America the notion has grown to a 
principle. The Supreme Court of New York has gone so 
far as to declare that companies “can be compelled to 
handle srompily all freight offered for transportation in the 
face of a strike of freight-handlers,” although nothing is 
done to discourage the strikes or to empower the companies 
to raise their rates when labour is scarce. There can be no 
doubt that legislative interference in this way must, as 
Mr. Swann says, tend to shake public confidence 
and to alienate foreign capital. So many defects are 
exposed in the book it seems as much intended for 
advising American statesmen as for investors. The 
lengths to which interference can go in America is 
seen by the Act to restrict the ownership of real estate, 
which was passed in last March. According to it, no 
person can hereafter acquire, hold, or own land in any of the 
States unless he is a citizen, or has declared an intention of 
becoming one. An Act that was retrospective might be 
passed with equal facility; and there is no reason why 
property in railways should not be also comprised in a 
scheme of the kind. Compensation would of course be 
offered ; but, under the circumstances, it would hardly be 
the full market value of the property. The intentions of 
the American Legislature may be most wise, but the 
immediate effect is to compel people in Europe to regard 
American securities as things which are best adapted for 
the temporary ownership which will allow of speculation 
among jobbers. 

Mr. Swany treats all sides of the railway question with 
an impartiality that is rare with subjects of the class, It is 
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out and management of railways, and is as familiar with 
the working of the Stock Exchange as of the traffic 
manager’s office. The book is written in a good frank 
spirit, abuses are exposed, and the reader is put in the 
position of judging for himself about the conditions which 
separate profitable lines in America from those which are 
no more than traps for the unwary, 


THE LATE DANTE ROSSETTI. 


T the unveiling of the drinking fountain at Chelsea, which 
was designed by Mr. J. P. Seddon and Mr. Madox 
Brown, as a memorial of the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, an 
address was delivered by Mr. Holman Hunt, in which he said 
it was fair to assume that all whom he addressed had an 
interest in Rossetti’s genius. If any were offended at the way 
it expressed itself, that “fatal gift of originality” had much to 
do with it. While some might stop far short of admiration, all 
would admit he was a genius about whom it was impossible not 
to feel curiosity. They did not wish to fix his exact position 
among the great, because they knew that his work in art and 
poetry would live for exactly what it was worth in the next 
generation. He could see he had been selected for the office 
he had just performed because he had been Rossetti’s com- 
panion at that period in life when he was first feeling strong 
enough to take independent flight. What Rossetti said and 
did in art had naturally fixed itself in his mind more than 
had his theories as to poetry. He remembered when Rossetti 
was about eighteen or nineteen, having passed through the 
Academy schools, he was in need of a painting master, and, 
having seen and admired Madox Brown's works, he wrote to 
that master in terms of appreciation so high that he received a 
call some days later from Madox Brown, accompanied by a 
somewhat thick walking stick. The outburst of gratitude for 
the visit and the gentle manners of the young man soon 
removed all suspicion of hidden purpose from the mind of the 
visitor, who later admitted that he had had some thought that 
the effusiveness of the appreciation in the epistle from an 
unknown writer was not altogether to be taken on trust, and 
that the walking stick had been made a companion in the visit 
with the idea that it might be useful in convincing the writer, if 
intending to be personally insulting, that he had caught a 


Tartar. He was happy to be able to say of that visit 
that it ended in Madox Brown taking Rossetti as his 
pupil, and in the master altogether refusing to listen 


to Rossetti’s inquiry about the terms he should pay. No 
one could, they would agree, more appropriately take upon 
himself the work of designing Rossetti’s figure in the monument 
just unveiled than the master whose friendship with the pupil 
began so sturdily. And Mr. Seddon, who chose Rossetti to do 
the altar-piece at Llandaff Cathedral, had executed with not 
less devotion the architectural part of the memorial. In 1849 
and the following year Rossetti and he had spent much of their 
time about that very spot. Occasionally they went out on 
nocturnal expeditions, and although Rossetti was never an oars- 
man, the star-checked gloom, the black piles of the timber 
bridges, the tide empty of all but floating barges slowly guided 
with deep falling sweeps, the challenged echoes, the ghostly 
houses on the bank, with windows glaring as the dawn reflected 
into them like the opened eyes of a corpse, and last the jocund 
day, cloud-garlanded—these things were worth the seeing and 
the learning, for they had a voice for each. They would not be 
forgotten till the last slumber—slumber which had fallen upon 
Rossetti in untimely season—and as he believed even that sleep 
would not chase away such memories. Although Rossetti was 
born an artist, he was untiring in his application and in his 
wrestling with the difficulties of a design. He had the genius 
for taking pains, there could be no doubt, but he would return 
to his declaration that Rossetti was born an artist. Deep down 
in the recesses of his soul he had a rich store of human and 
spiritual interest, and these were always speaking to him, and 
he listened as to ever-approaching music, and he saw delectable 
images, and he taught his tongue to interpret these, and a 
cunning hand to give them form for other eyes. He was a true 
seer. He did not take other men’s utterances and dress them 
up into new and fashionable forms, but he drew them from a 
fount of his own. He had to suffer for that offence at once, 
and he would still have to give an account of his stewardship 
to posterity, more certainly perhaps because he had so many 
talents to take charge of. Rossetti never doubted of his call to 
exceptional effort in life. He might illustrate that by a re- 
miniscence of Rossetti’s youth, told by himself. An influential 
friend had secured for him an appointment in a telegraph 
office when telegraphy was in its first development ; but when 
Rossetti was shown the nature of the work which was expected 
of him, he said simply, “I could not do it”. They would not 
presume in concert to lay down the law about Rossetti’s merits 
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but he thought there was no reason why he should not state his 
own view about one of Rossetti’s paintings which he saw at the 
National Gallery a few weeks since. He had gone in mainly to 
see the new Raphael, and he had seen it and the other of our 
precious posssessions. In turning about, the picture of The 
Annunciation, by Rossetti, seemed to speak to him long- 
forgotten words. The living merit of the work made it stand 
out as among the first creations in the building, and he dis- 
tinctly concluded that there was no painting there done by 
hands so young as Rossetti’s were when he did it which could 
be compared to it. Raphael’s picture, although of course more 
complete, was not to be compared to it for artistic discrimina- 
tion of form, and there was in it no hint of the vitality of expres- 
sion which the Rossetti had. The question as to whether Rossetti 
was a foreigner in his art was perhaps only a small party one. 
Rossetti was born in England, and there was no country in 
the world but England and Germany which at that time had 
done anything to cultivate the Gothic feeling in poetry or art. 
In England there was a Gothic feeling vivifying the art which 
was otherwise of a classical nature, In France, Italy, or 
Spain there was nothing of the kind, and he could trace that 
Gothic influence in all Rossetti’s work; and, being born and 
taught in England, it was a very serious question that had to be 
asked the Government of England how it was that Rossetti 
was never given any public work whatever. His genius needed 
cultivating, and the opportunity of working on a large sale, and 
that it never had, and he thought if they were to take any 
lessons from the ceremony they were performing, they should 
try and communicate that idea of cultivating genius in art to 
the Government of the day. They were speaking for future 
generations, and it was in their interests that he appealed, and 
he thought it would be iniquitous if that appeal were neglected. 


TESSERA. 


Decoration in Architecture. 
J. RUSKIN. 


pe first thing we have to ask of the decoration is, that it 
should indicate strong liking, and that honestly. It 
matters not so much what the thing is, as that the builder 
should really love and enjoy it, and say so plainly. The archi- 
tect of Bourges Cathedral liked hawthorns ; so he has covered 
his porch with hawthorn—it is a perfect Niobe of May. 
Never was such hawthorn ; you would try to gather it forth- 
with but for fear of being pricked. The old Lombard archi- 
tects liked hunting ; so they covered their work with horses 
and hounds, and men blowing trumpets two yards long. The 
base Renaissance architects of Venice liked masking and 
fiddling ; so they covered their work with comic masks and 
musical instruments. Even that was better than our English 
way of liking nothing, and professing to like triglyphs. But 
the second requirement in decoration is sign of our liking the 
right thing. And the right thing to be liked is God’s work, 
which He made for our delight and contentment in this world, 


And all noble ornamentation is the expression of man’s delight 
in God’s work. 


Opposition and Contrast in Architecture, 


QUATREMERE DE QUINCY. 


Some artists, indeed, do not allow the introduction of con- 
trast at all into their works, though they admit of the necessity 
of opposition ; as they assert that contrasts ought to be con- 
fined to those arts which, expressing themselves by images, 
seize on our affections, and, exciting our imaginations, make 
our thoughts fly rapidly from one place or feeling to another. 
Architecture is certainly less capable than any other art, except 
sculpture, of exercising the power of contrast because it 
addresses itself chiefly to the understanding, and acts more 
upon the intelligent than the sensitive faculty of the mind. It 
pleases us by the correctness of its relative affinities, by the rational 
combination of its forms, outlines, masses, and proportions ; and 
the agreement of all the parts with each other and the whole. 
Our gratification in this arises from our judgment, our reasoning 
powers being first called into action. The kind of admiration 
excited resembles that arising from a general survey of the 
works of nature; and the impression is that of order. Now, 
order can never produce strong and sudden emotions : these 
are the effect of surprise and contrast. It is clear that archi- 
tecture ought to make more use of opposition than of contrast 
In its mode of employing a variety of dimensions and projec- 
tions, alternate simplicity and enrichment, and the proportion, 
weight, lightness, and other qualities, which constitute, as it 
were, the melody and rhythm of its language. It is by 
innumerable degrees of opposition and slight shades of differ- 
ence that it is enabled to produce in its edifices that harmony 
and that character which lead the mind to entertain a feeling 
of rational admiration—a feeling totally different to that of 
astonishment, the merit of producing which belongs to contrast. 


We do not intend to infer that architecture does not possess 
resources and means enough within itself to enable it to pro- 
duce objects differing sufficiently in construction and form to 
display the effect of contrast, when brought into contact with 
each other ; all that we maintain is that the true spirit of archi- 
tecture can never consist in abrupt approximations. For in- 
stance, what a transition it would be to pass suddenly from the 
elegant and costly decorations of an Ionic interior to an under- 
ground tomb, hollowed out of the rudest materials! Such a 
contrast as this is neither suited to the place nor to the purpose, 
Contrast in architecture can only belong to the decorations of 
some interiors or to scenic representations, which, not only 
in idea, but in reality, are constantly shifting every moment. 
An illustration of the true and genuine effect of contrast in 
architecture may be met with in the Palace of Té, at Mantua, 
in the sudden and unexpected transition from an elegant 
gallery to the celebrated hall painted by Giulio Romano, repre- 
senting immense masses of rock falling upon and crushing the 
giants. Examples might also be quoted, from several religious 
edifices, of decorative illusions, causing the darkness of the 
tomb to be succeeded by the brightness of day. These are 
contrasts which, if desired, may be introduced into architec- 
ture, but not by means of its own attributes. It is the same 
with respect to the theatre. Nowhere can a better representa- 
tion be given of the opposite characteristics which an architect 
may bestow upon a prison, a tomb, a cenotaph, a temple, a 
ball-room, or a banqueting-hall, &c. But it is on the stage 
alone that such erections can be made to figure in contrast. 


The Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford. 
J. DALLAWAY, 


The Sheldonian Theatre added new splendour to the univer- 
sity. It was designed by one of its own professors, the great 
Sir Christopher Wren, who, from being the most profound 
mathematician of his age, became the most able architect. 
This singular structure, which still attracts the admiration of 
the scientific, as well as of the common observer, was erected 
by the sole benefaction of Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1669. It was the first effort of a genius which 
afterward imagined and completed St. Paul’s. In the ground 
plan the architect has adopted that of the theatre of Marcellus 
at Rome, built by Augustus, which was 4oo English feet in 
diameter, and could contain 80,000 spectators when sitting. 
For the magnificent idea of this theatre every praise is due, as_ 
nothing can exceed the consummate contrivance and geometrical 
arrangement by which this room is made to receive 4,000 persons 
without inconvenience. In imitation of the ancient theatres, the 
walls of which were too widely expanded to admit of a roof, the 
ceiling has the appearance of painted canvas strained over gilt 
cordage. It is geometrically supported upon the side walls 
without cross-beams, an invention which at first engrossed 
universal admiration, but is now known and practised by almost 
every architect. The theatre cost 16,000/, Sir Christopher 
owed the original idea of the roof to Sebastian Serlio and Dr. 
Wallis, his predecessor in the Savilian chair of geometry. _Dr. 
Wallis’s plan was given to the museum of the Royal Society. 
The diameter of the roof is 70 feet by 80. In 1800 the roof 
was discovered to be in danger of falling. The enormous load 
was removed, and a roof of excellent construction was judi-— 
ciously substituted. It is now only to be lamented that the 
balustrade was reinstated, instead of which, had a solid 
parapet been built round the roof, it would have been more 
accordant with good taste, and the general appearance im- 
proved. 

The Cathedral of Dol. 
E. A. FREEMAN, 


Perhaps it derives some of its attractions from its being 
out of the way, and comparatively unknown. It has that 
peculiar charm which attaches to a fine building found where 
one would hardly expect to find it—a feeling which reaches its 
highest point at St. David’s! The first impression which it 
gives is that there is something Irish about it ; there is cer- 
tainly no church in Ireland which can be at all compared to it ; 
still it is something like what one could fancy St. Canice, Kil- 
kenny, growing into. One marked characteristic of Dol 
Cathedral comes from its material. It is built of the granite of 
the country, which necessarily gives it a somewhat stern and 
weather-beaten look, and hinders any great exuberance of archi- 
tectural ornament. Not that we think this any loss; the simple 
buttresses and flying buttresses at Dol are really a relief after 
the elaborate and unintelligible forests of pinnacles which sur- 
round so many French churches, even of very moderate size. 
It is only in the large porch attached to the south transept that 
an approach to anything of the kind is found. But very beau- 
tiful work of other sorts may be seen at Dol. The smaller 
porch is a gem of early work, and the range of windows in the. 
north aisle presents some of the most delicate triumphs of 
geometrical tracery, too delicate in truth to last, as all are more 
or less broken, The flat east end gives the church an English 
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look, and the flat east end with an apsidal chapel beyond it 
specially suggests Wells. Within, the church has a great effect 
of height and narrowness, greater certainly than Coutances. 
Like Coutances, the nave and choir are of somewhat dif- 
ferent dates, the choir being the more modern; but, unlike 
Coutances, still more unlike Bayeux, they range completely 
together in composition. The nave we might fairly call Early 
English. It is not quite so characteristic as some of them at 
Bayeux, but it uses the round abacus freely, though not 
exclusively. But for a few square abaci which are used, and 
for the appearances of early tracery in the side windows, it 
might pass as a purely lancet building. The choir is fully 
developed geometrical work, of excellent character, with a 
beautifully designed triforium and clerestory. Altogether we 
think Dol may make good its claim to a high place among 
churches of the second order. It is specially curious to see 
how a building which does not differ in any essential peculiarity 
of style from its fellows assumes a distinct character, and that 
by no means wholly to its loss, through the use of a somewhat 
rugged material. 
; Progress of Archseology. 
D. WILSON. 


It is in curious consistency with human nature that we find 
the order of its investigations in the inverse ratio of their rela- 
tion to itself. In the infancy of our race men studied the stars, 
bringing to the aid of their human sympathies the fancies of the 
astrologer to fill the void which astronomy could not satisfy. 
The earth had grown older, and its patriarchal age was long 
past, when cosmogony and geology had their rise. Now at 
length, when the studies of many generations have furnished 
materials for astronomy, and the history of the earth’s crust is 
being patiently unravelled by numerous independent labourers, 
some students of the past have inquired if the annals of our 
own race may not also be recoverable. Men with zeal no less 
earnest than that which has done so much for astronomy and 
geology have found that this also lay around the older genera- 
tions, recorded in characters no less intelligible, and containing 
the history of beings ho less interesting to us than the saurians 
or mammoths, to whose inheritance we have succeeded. Bacon 
has remarked, in treating of the vicissitudes of things, “ The 
great winding-sheets that bury all things in oblivion are two— 
deluges and earthquakes.” But the weft of our historic winding- 
sheet is of a feebler texture, and its unnoted folds envelop an 
ampler oblivion, which also will yield secrets worth the know- 
ing. Not a day passes that some fact is not stored in that 
strange treasury, some of them wittingly, but far more un- 
wittingly, as the chronicles of man. To decipher these, and to 

apply them as the elements of a new historic chronometry, are 
the legitimate ends of archzology. Slowly and grudgingly is 
its true position conceded to the study of the archzologist. 
The world has had its laugh at him, not always without reason. 
The antiquary, indeed, in our own day, has taken the first of 
the laugh himself, feeling that it was not unmerited so long as 
he was the mere gatherer of shreds from the tattered and waste 
leaves of the past. Now, however, when these same shreds are 
being pieced together and read anew, it is found that they well 
repay the labours both of collector and decipherer. But 
archeology is yet in its infancy. Little more has been done 
for it than to accumulate and classify a few isolated facts. We 
are, indeed, only learning the meaning of the several characters 
in which its records are engrossed. 


Polychromy of Greek Temples. 
J. I. HITTORFF. 

_ I travelled in Sicily in the years 1823 and 1824 in company 
with two German architects, MM. Zanth and Stier. We dis- 
covered in excavations, which I caused to be made at Agri- 
gentum, Syracuse, Acrz, Catanea, Segesta, &c., as Messrs. 
Harris and Angell had formerly done at Selinuntum, many 
vestiges of coloured stucco on the fragments of temples and 
other edifices built of porous stone, and many traces of colour 
employed without a coating of stucco on hard and compact 
stone, and alsoupon marble. The great abundance of these 
indications of a primitive decoration by colour, the appearance 
of similar tints on similar members and mouldings, the presence 
of colour on figure-sculpture, bas-reliefs, and ornament, in- 
duced me to turn my attention to the theory which M. Quatre- 
mére de Quincy entertained relative to the employment of 
polychromy on stucco, and which he has so ably established in 
his magnificent work, Le Jupiter Olympien. So fully did I 
concur with him in his opinion, that I thenceforward enter- 
tained no doubt, not merely with regard to the application of 
colour to statuary, as established by M. Quatremére de Quincy ; 
but also, as a necessary consequence, to its adaptation to archi- 
tecture, as evidenced by my own researches. Immediately on 
my return to Rome I prepared, in conjunction with M. Zanth, 
restorations of those Sicilian temples the colours of which we 
could identify, and we had the privilege of exhibiting the draw- 
ings to the artists and antiquaries of that capital. The prin- 
ciple generally followed we found to be; the colouring of the 


body of the wall a pale yellow or golden colour, the triglyphs 
and mutules blue, the metopes and the tympanum red, and some 
other portions of the building green ; and varying these same tints, 
or using them of greater or less intensity, as the judgment of the 
artist dictated. This discovery, so entirely subversive of the 
hitherto dominant idea of the monochromy of Greek art, met 
with many opponents and but few supporters. The latter, 
however, increased in number after 1830, in which year I 
published at Paris the complete restoration of a Selinuntine 
temple, founded on the ancient coloured vestiges which I had 
been enabled to discover. In this essay I showed that poly- 
chromic architecture was practised by the Greeks in all ages, 
who endeavoured, by so doing, to add to the elegance of their 
buildings without detracting from their majesty ; and that this 
system of colouring, when applied under a pure sky, enlivened 
by a brilliant sunshine, and surrounded by a gorgeous vegeta- 
tion, was the only means of bringing the work of art in 
harmony with the richness of nature. Another reason for its 
adoption would necessarily have been the preservation of their 
monuments. The necessity for its application I proved by a 
consideration of its analogy with coloured statuary, from the 
employment of the latter conjointly with mural historic painting 
in the edifices of antiquity, and from these requiring, in their 
union with architecture, a necessary similarity in the walls and 
decorations of the building. I maintained that the most 
admired structures of the ancients derived their effect from the 
harmonious combination of the three arts, the works of which, 
taken individually, may sometimes approach to the sublime, 
but cannot, unless united, produce that sentiment of satisfaction 
and perfection which they then possess. From the known fact 
that the earliest temples of the Greeks were of wood, and that 
their first idols, derived from Egypt, were of the same material, 
I concluded that the desire of preserving their sanctuaries 
must have caused them to apply some preparation to the surface 
of the wood ; and that this coating must have been analogous 
to that of the idols which they were intended to receive, in 
order that the temples and their images might present, after the 
same lapse of time, a corresponding appearance. 


The Use of Exhibitions of Old Masters. 
W. HAZLITT. 


Pictures are a set of chosen images, a stream of pleasant 
thoughts passing through the mind. It is a luxury to have the 
walls of our rooms hung round with them, and no less so to 
have such a gallery in the mind, to con over the relics of ancient 
art bound up “within the book and volume of the brain, un- 
mixed (if it were possible) with baser matter!” A life passed 
among pictures, in the study and the love of art, is a happy, 
noiseless dream : or rather, it is to dream and to be awake at 
the same time, for it has all “the sober certainty of waking 
bliss,” with the romantic voluptuousness of a visionary and 
abstracted being. They are the bright consummate essences of 
things, and “he who knows of these delights to taste and inter- 
pose them oft, is not unwise!” What hues (those of nature 
mellowed by time) breathe around as we enter! What forms 
are there woven into the memory! What looks, which only 
the answering looks of the spectator can express! What intel- 
lectual stores have been poured forth from the shrine of ancient 
art! The works are various, but the names the same—heaps of 
Rembrandts frowning from the darkened walls, Rubens’s glad 
gorgeous groups, Titians more rich and rare, Claudes always 
exquisite, sometimes beyond compare, Guido’s endless cloying 
sweetness, the learning of Poussin and the Caracci, and 
Raphael’s princely magnificence crowning all. Weread certain 
letters and syllables in the catalogue, and at the well-known 
magic sound a miracle of skill and beauty starts to view. One 
would that one year’s prodigal display of such perfection would 
exhaust the labours of one man’s life; but the next year, 
and the next to that, we find another harvest reaped and 
gathered into the great garner of art by the same immortal 
hands :— . 
Old Genius the porter of them was ; a 
He letteth in, he letteth out to wend. 


Their works seem endless as their reputation—to be many as 
they are complete, to multiply with the desire of the mind to 
see more and more of them; as if there were a living power 
in the breath of fame, and in the very names of the great heirs 
of glory “there were propagation too!” It is something to 
have a collection of this sort to look forward to once a year ; 
to have one last, lingering look yet to come. Pictures are scat- 
tered like stray gifts through the world, and while they remain 
earth has yet a little gilding left not quite rubbed out, dis- 
honoured, and defaced. 


The Commissioners of Supply of Caithness and Wick 
Town Council met on Tuesday to concert measures for the 
erection of the proposed Victoria Hall in honour of the Queen’s 
Jubilee. It was agreed to ask a competent architect to 
examine the proposed site and prepare sketch-plans of the 
building. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A GREAT many artists in France have been disappointed 
at the scanty list of honours which the Minister of Fine Arts 
has issued in connection with the national féte. There are 
only two additions to the ranks of officers of the Legion 
of Honour, viz. M. THEODULE RIBoT, a painter who rarely 
exhibits in the Salon, and M. CHARLEs Busson, the land- 
scapist. Not one architect has been selected from among the 
Parisians as a chevalier. They may possibly find consola- 
tion in the nomination of the director of the fountains at 
Versailles and the chief clerk in the bureau of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. ‘Two sculptors receive the decora- 
tion, viz. M. INJALBERT, who held the Prix de Rome, and 
M. Patiez. The new painter-chevaliers are M. JEAN 
BERAUD, who is unique as a painter of day and night 
scenes in Paris; M. Lton PERRAULT, who is an admirable 
ceiling painter, especially when he is allowed to introduce 
amorini; and M. WENcKER, who is successful with his- 
torical subjects. 


In the address which was delivered by Mr. J. Gordon, 
the borough surveyor, of Leicester, as president of the 
Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers, he 
referred to the means adopted in the town for the ventila- 
tion of sewers. ‘The factory owners have allowed fifty-two 
chimneys to be connected with the sewers, but it is found 
that the connections are all of too small a calibre to be of 
great use, being generally only 6 inches, with a few 
exceptionally of g inches in diameter. Connections of 
larger diameter would produce more satisfactory results, 
but there is a limit to what the factory owners can be 
expected to admit. In Frankfort, where special ventilating 
towers were erected, the advantages were not commensurate 
with the outlay. Special shafts up the sides of the houses, 
with a locked opening upon a large number of them, by 
means of which the velocity of the current, as well as the 
temperature of the outflowing air can be tested, have been 
found effective in Leicester, and the experience in Frankfort 
is also in their favour. Mr. Gorpon considers there is 
still an opportunity for inventors in devising some artificial 
means of inducing currents in sewers by drawing down 
fresh air from shafts above the eaves of the houses, and 
sending forth the diluted sewer gas to still higher levels, or 
for burning it in an outcast shaft. 


THE report of the proceedings at the last meeting of the 
Leeds School Board denotes that the profession of architec- 
ture will soon resolve itself into a question of who can bid 
the lowest for a commission. With a copy of the Leeds 
tenders before a judge, it will be vain for any architect to 
recover fees at the rate of 5 per cent. on the outlay unless 
he can show a special agreement. We find Mr. GrorcE 
Corson, an architect in the foremost ranks, offering his 
services at the rate of 4 per cent. Messrs. KELty & 
BIRCHALL accept the same rate for the higher grade school, 
although it was necessary to travel through England and 
Scotland for precedents, while for another school they ask 
no more than 33 per cent. Mr. Kay agrees to one-fourth 
per cent. less. It is quite possible that still lower rates 
were offered. There is no reason why the 5 per cent. rate 
should be universally applied. In many cases it is too low 
for the fair remuneration of an architect’s work ; but if 
public bodies discover that it can be beaten down, they are 
likely to try the experiment of seeking a further reduction. 
Should the Leeds School Board need another large school, 
it is possible they will not pay 3 per cent. 


A PECULIAR sort of railway has been opened in the 
southern district of the Black Forest. The line runs from 
Freiburg, on the Frankfort and Basle railway, through the 
Hollenthal to Neustadt, a village about 22 miles to the 
south-east. The main interest connected with this short 
line consists in the stupendous natural difficulties which its 
construction has presented to engineering enterprise, the 
comparative altitudes being at Freiburg 918 feet, and at 
Neustadt nearly 3,000 feet, or a difference of about 2,000 
feet in a distance of only 22 miles, The line, on leaving 
Freiburg, runs through level meadow lands for about one- 


third of the entire distance, and then enters the picturesque 
and well-known defile of the Hollenthal, a pass through 
which the river Wutach descends from the mountains, and 
which barely admits of room for the ordinary high road 
that skirts its banks. Half-way through this defile the line, 
hitherto fitted with ordinary rails, is converted into one 
upon the “cog” system, and rises in steep gradients, and 
across two lofty viaducts until it reaches Neustadt, on the 
table-land above, The main idea of the line is to open out 
the great timber industry of the higher districts of the ~ 
Black Forest, and insure a more efficient and economical 
means of transport for the forest products than can now be 
attained by the ordinary road transit. 


INHABITANTS of towns in Scotland appear to be less — 
helpless in respect of liability for paving footways in front 
of houses than their English neighbours. | Discontent is 
often arising in the metropolitan suburbs and in the pro- 
vinces about the costly works of that class, which are not 
supposed to increase the value of the adjacent houses. 
The people in the north have a cheap remedy in an appeal 
to the local Sheriff's Court. In Burntisland the Police 
Commissioners lately ordered the owners of the houses by 
a street to execute paving that would cost from 2s50/, to 
300/, They refused on the ground that the existing foot- 
way was sufficient for the traffic which passed along the 
street, and appealed against the order. The Sheriff visited — 
the street himself recently, and was satisfied that the pro- 
posed works were unnecessary, and accordingly quashed the 
order with costs against the Commissioners. This is a 
summary sort of procedure, which contrasts favourably with 
the roundabout course that would be needed in England. 


LONDON contains so many treasures which are unknown, 
it will not surprise people to learn that the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields possesses a beautifully-executed model 
of the present church, which dates back to the time of the 
erection of the building. It was probably prepared under 
the direction of JAmrs Grpps, the architect. It is remark- 
able that the plan proposed by Mr. BuTTERFIELD of setting 
back the portico to half its present space finds confirmation 
in the model. Mr. Ratpu NeEvILL suggests that the remedy 
for the narrowness of the approach should be found on the 
west side of the avenue. He says that all that is required — 
is to take down the flight of steps leading to the disused 
door of the former residence of the keeper of the Gallery, 
and to carry the pavement over the useless area adjoining, 
The railings to the front area would start from the corner of 
the building. By this means a 4o-feet road would be 
obtained at very small expense, and without damage to any 
architectural feature of either building. 


THE periodical revisions of the Customs tariff of the 
United States are always surprising examples of hair- 
splitting. In the last report we find the case arose of 
certain large figures which are intended for garden orna- 
ments, and are composed of sand and cement cast in 
moulds. It was decided that they are not entitled to enter 
as the professional productions of a sculptor, and are hence- 
forth to pay an ad valorem duty of 55 per cent. They are, 
in fact, classed with delph plates. It is now held that 
mosaic tables with stands, and other articles, consisting of 
paintings, statuary, bronzes, mosaics, terra-cotta, majolica, 
old furniture, bric-d-brac, portraits, and portrait busts, are 
in their nature household effects, and that, to entitle them 
to free entry under the provision for household effects of 
persons arriving in the United States, they must have been 
in use abroad by the parties bringing them for more than 
one year. ‘Tin has to pay duty, but a metal composed of 
93 per cent. of pure tin and 7 per cent. of impurities, such 
as lead, copper, and antimony, is held to be exempt from 
duty. Less liberality is shown to imperfect Portland 
cement. A partly manufactured species, which upon being 
ground may be employed as such without any further ad- 
mixture of chalk or lime, and which in its condition as 
imported readily sets upon being mixed with water, is held 
to be a species of cement, and therefore dutiable at the rate 
of 20 per cent 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGNS FOR THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, 


E have delayed publishing the six designs for the 
\ \) Imperial Institute until we could obtain satisfactory 
reproductions of them. We give three of the designs this 
week, and the remainder will appear in the following 


number. 
Mr, T. E. Collcutt’s Accepted Desiga. 


The principal entrance forms the central feature of the 
south facade, and would be used by those desirous of entering 
the libraries, the emigration department, the secretarial depart- 
ment, the conference-rooms, the societies’-rooms, &c. ; it would 
also form the entrance for the reception hall. From this part 
of the building ready access is obtained to the exhibit galleries, 
and provision is made to use these ex suzte with the reception 
hall as occasion may require. At the same time, the galleries 
can be disconnected from the main building when thought 
desirable. Entrances are arranged on the east and west of the 
principal facade to the galleries and the occasional exhibitions. 
Separate entrances are provided for the kitchens, caretaker, 
engineers, and other workmen, and provision made for the 
delivery of supply, &c., The entrances for goods and exhibits 
are placed on the,east and west sides of the main building and 
also to the side galleries. A lift is provided for the subway. 
Off the subway are lifts for goods, and coals respectively. The 
subway communicates ,with the room containing the engines 
and boilers, &c. Rails are provided for hand trollies. 

- The side roads form communication with the gardens at the 
rear of the proposed.building, one-half of the roads being 
sloped, in order to form a descent under the steps of gallery on 
the north side, and to gain an entrance to the interior quad- 
ranzles through subways. 

The principal staircase, 77 feet by 58 feet, leads to the 
reception hall, to the galleries, the refreshment-rooms, and the 
principal floor, the steps being of Craigleith stone, with marble 
balustrading. The walls, it is proposed, should be finished in 
Parian cement and suitably decorated in colour. Provision is 
made for niches to contain statuary. 

The ante-room to the large hall is approached from the 
Staircase, and is octagonal on plan. 

The reception hall, 128 feet by 69 feet, has, in addition, a 
space for platform at the north end, with suitable retiring- 
rooms, which can be reached by staircases from the ground 
floor. On each side of the hall are aisles, top-lighted, panelled 
in Rangoon teak, and with spaces for mural decorations, sculp- 
tures, &c. The hall would be built of stone, enriched with 
marble columns and inlaid marble panels, &c. The ceiling 
would be deeply coffered and enriched, and would form a 
suitable ground for colour decoration. A music gallery is pro- 
vided at the south end. 

The library department is approached from the principal 
entrance. The library is top-lighted, and has book galleries 
constructed in a similar manner to the galleries in the reading- 
room of the British Museum, zz. the floors would be of 
wrought-iron gratings, and would be about 7 feet in height ; 
library ladders would, therefore, be unnecessary. The library 
would accommodate 58,000 books, calculating eight books to 
the square foot of shelving space available. The reading- 
rooms lead out of the library. 

The general conference-room, 54 feet by 45 feet, is ap- 
proached from the principal entrance. There are suitable 
retiring-rooms, and galleries for ladies and reporters. 

Oa the right and left of the principal entrance are staircases 
leading to the various floors. 

_A passenger lift is provided from ground floor to top floor, 
with waiting-rooms on each floor. Coal lifts are placed at 
each end of the main corridor and communicate with the 
subway. 

Lifts, communicating with the subway, are provided for 
Carrying stores from ground floor to the sample rooms on top 
floor. There are also delivery lifts at each end of building. 

It is intended that the whole of the building should be of 
the most approved fireproof construction, and it is proposed 
that the south elevation and the return wings should be faced 
with Portland stone, the recessed portions being of red brick, 
and that the other elevations should be faced with red bricks 
with Portland stone dressings ; that the roofs should be con- 
Structed generally of iron and covered with Westmoreland 
green slates; the stairs should be of Craigleith stone, and, 
where not marble, should have wrought-iron balustrades and 
oak hand-rails ; the ground floor generally should have concrete 
Or stone paving, and that the principal floor should have oak 
blocks with ornamental borders to the ante-room, reception 
hall, and larger rooms; the first and second floors should 
have deal block paving, with oak margins where shown, and 
that the ground and second floor corridors should be paved 
with Craigleith stone, the other corridors and staircases, &c., 
having marble mosaic paving. 


It is proposed that the joiners’ work generally to doors and 
windows should be of wainscot ; the walls of all rooms should 
be plastered, the principal rooms being finished in Parian or 
Keene’s cement for decoration, and that the important rooms 
should have dados of oak or walnut, or be otherwise suitably 
decorated, and that the walls of the corridors should be 
panelled with tiles as shown, and finished above dado with 
Keene’s cement fcr decoration. The ceilings of the more 
important rooms it is proposed should have ornamental 
plaster. 

It is proposed that the statuary and bas-reliefs in the 
principal facade should be symbolical of Her Majesty’s reign 
and of the growth of the Empire. ; 

The figures on either side of the principal entrance are 
allegorical of the rule Her Majesty maintains in the Western 
and Eastern hemispheres. The panel over the entrance 
typifies the United Kingdom, the Colonies and India, the 
figure of Empire being the dominant feature. The other panels 
of the facade chronicle the growth of the Colonies and India ; 
for instance, one of the panels might illustrate an event in the 
career of Sir Walter Raleigh, who may be considered as one of 
the early pioneers of colonisation. The four continents are 
represented by allegorical groups of figures which flank the 
principal entrance. It is proposed that statues of illustrious 
persons should be placed in the positions indicated on the 
drawings. 

It is proposed that in the space under the reception hall 
should be placed a series of steam boilers, with coal bunkers, 
feed pumps, &c., and that chimneys from these boilers should 
be constructed and carried up in the shaft at the end of large 
hall. It is proposed that these series of boilers should provide 
steam for every purpose of the building (except the kitchen, 
which it is intended to make independent of the main steam 
boilers), viz. :— 

Ist. Driving electric engines and machinery. 

and. Working the accumulators for hydraulic 
chinery. 

3rd. Warming and ventilation. 

4th. Supply of hot water to lavatories. 

The electric lighting machinery, the accumulators and 
hydraulic machinery for working the lifts should be placed 
under the reception hall. 

It is proposed that the warming should be done partly by 
“direct” steam heating, and partly by means of steam heaters 
and circulation of hot water on the low-pressure system, and 
that the whole of the pipes should be kept in the subways. In 
the event of leakage, there would be no damage to floors and 
ceilings. 

It is proposed to divide the warming apparatus into nine 
sections, viz. : two to front building, two to each long gallery, 
two to the cross galleries, and one to the large hall. Each of 
these sections will be warmed by means of a powerful steam 
heater and a circulation of hot water, with batteries of pipes 
built in brick chambers at frequent intervals in the subways ; 
fresh-air ducts will communicate with these chambers in order 
that the fresh air, after being warmed, might be conveyed by 
flues to the hall, the galleries, and all other apartments, the 
inlet of the fresh air to the heating chambers and the exit of 
heated air being controlled by valves. It is proposed that the 
corridors and open courts should be warmed by direct steam 
radiators. 

The general ventilation it is proposed to carry out by means 
of mechanical fans, or Green’s compressed air-jets, working in 
the engine-room. 

In the case of the front building, it is proposed to extract 
the vitiated air from each room at or near the ceiling, and con- 
duct it up the external wall in vertical vitiated air-ducts, and 
collect all these vertical ducts in one or more enlarged hori- 
zontal ducts in the roof of the building, these horizontal ducts 
to continue to the centre tower, and there to be brought down 
to the basement and connected to the fans before-mentioned, 
and from the fans the vitiated air to be expelled into the open 
air, flues or shafts being constructed for the purpose in the same 
tower. 

It is proposed to treat the hall and galleries in the same 
way, but modified to suit particular requirements, and to pro- 
vide special means for carrying off the fumes generated in the 


laboratories. 


ma- 


Design by Mr. R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D. 


As the level of the site is below that of new road, Dr. 
Anderson proposed to keep the basement entirely above ground, 
to set back the building about 80 feet from the line of this road, 
and enter by an elliptical ramping approach, somewhat similar 
to that to Natural History Museum. The floor of this base- 
ment is kept a little above the surface, so as to form tunnels 
below the corridors, and at some other parts for drains, water, 
steam, and all other piping, &c., and large enough for workmen 
to get at any part of everything that is in them. 

The general plan of the building would take the form of the 
letter E, the museums being fitted in between the arms and to 
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the north. The entire accommodation asked for would be pro- 
vided on three floors. 

The entrance-porch would be provided with double doors 
to check draughts, and side doors to facilitate the dispersion 
of a crowd. Off the entrance-hall is the porter’s and inquiry- 
office on one side, and on the other the post-office, telegraph- 
office, and telephone-room. Branching right and left would be 
the corridors for access to all the business parts of the building, 
being kept entirely separate from those parts of the Institute 
that would be frequented by the general public and sightseers. 

Advancing straight from the entrance-hall, one finds on each 
side a cloak-room for use on the occasion of receptions and 
other special assemblies, beyond this a fore-hall, and then the 
great reception-hall. The public access to the museums would 
be right and left from this fore-hall, those on one side being 
equal and similar to those on the other, and are thus equally 
divided between the United Kingdom, India, and the Colonies. 

The public lavatories are provided in such a position as 
makes them easily accessible, and where they can be ventilated 
to the open air, and at a distance from all room windows. 

Refreshment-rooms have been provided on a liberal scale, 
with all necessary kitchen accommodation, and such as would 
enable a contractor to carry on a large business. These 
refreshment-rooms are easily accessible to the public, and 
provision is made for serving banquets in the large conference- 
room upstairs. 

In addition to the accommodation shown on the plans, a 
good deal of spare accommodation useful for many purposes 
was provided in the attics. Rooms for the keepers or the 
curators of the museums have not been asked for, but they are 
placed in the blocks to the north, one on each side. It was 
also thought desirable to provide a small lecture-theatre beside 
the sample-rooms, where demonstrations and lectures could be 
given to parties interested in commerce and industry, and 
instruction to emigrants. The museum is capable of large 
extension from time to time, which was indicated on the block 
plan by a lighter tint. 

All the boilers, engines, dynamos, &c., were proposed to be 
located in a central position in the basement, between the 
entrance and great hall. Dr. Anderson suggested the use of 
oil as a fuel, because it is cleaner and economises labour to a 
large extent in attendance, stoking, and the removal of ashes, 
and renders a large chimney unnecessary. The engines and 
dynamos for the electric lighting were to be placed in the courts, 
and so prevent any noise penetrating into the building. The 
building would be heated by low-pressure steam, returning all 
the water of condensation automatically to the boilers. The 
great reception-hall, general conference-room, library, entrance- 
halls, staircases, and corridors would be fitted with steam 
radiators. The museums would be warmed from steam piping 
arranged in compartments below the floor, provision being 
made for the introduction of fresh air wherever required. 
Ordinary fireplaces would be used in all the business rooms. 

The ventilation of the building would be chiefly effected by 
the four great upcast shafts—the draught being produced by 
the use of compressed air. Over each corridor is a vitiated air- 
chamber, having connections with all the apartments and the 
museums and these upcast shafts. The great hall is provided 
with its own upcast shafts. 

In dealing with the architectural treatment of this building, 
considering its purposes, and their exclusive associations with 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies, and also the place 
where it is to be erected, Dr. Anderson endeavoured to make 
the building look like our own country, and to give it the cha- 
racter of the old buildings about London. With these views, 
he adopted that phase of Classical art which prevailed in the 
United Kingdom about the middle of the last century, and 
which at that time assumed a character distinct from Classical 
art in other countries of Europe. The building was designed 
for erection in brick and stone of a cream colour tint. The 
roofs to be covered (for the sake of colour and durability) with 
lead, but the use of this covering must be determined by the 
Cost ; if too expensive, green slates should be used. This com- 
bination of materials is founded on good precedents, and it 
produces a fine artistic effect, which time improves. 

The small scale to which the plans are made, and the some- 
what limited time allowed for their preparation, has prevented 
the decorative treatment of the various parts of the building 
being shown more fully ; but there is throughout a large field 
for the exercise of the arts of painting and sculpture, the stone 
and wood-carver, the glass-painter, and worker in metal. 

_ In the great hall large spaces are available for wall paint- 
ings, and the entire surface of the vaulted ceiling for decorative 
painting. Raised on a dais in the circular recess at the north 
end a seated statue of Her Majesty could be placed, and on 
the wall behind it a hemicycle of the great men of her time. 
In the entrance halls, the large conference-room, the museums 
and refreshment-rooms, &c., there is ample space for paintings, 
sculpture, and decorative work of every class; and in the 
reading-rooms and emigration offices there are large wall 
spaces for maps, &c, Outside and in front are places for two 


equestrian statues, such as Lord Clive and General Wolfe, who 
are so intimately associated with the founding of our empire in 
India and Canada. In the tympanum of the portico, sculpture 
representing the Arts of Peace, and above this a seated figure 
of Britannia. 

The net cubical contents from the ground floor, including 
all walls, roofs, turrets, chimney stacks, and other special 
features, is 5,286,615 feet. Net cubical contents of the works 
below the ground floor, 2,145,340 feet. 

The total cost of the building, as shown on the plans, ex- 
clusive of tower, was estimated at 250,o00/. These figures were 
arrived at as follows :— 

Cost of works below ground floor, at 4d. per 
cubic foot. ‘ ‘ ; 4 : £35,750 06 
Museum courts (exclusive of roofs), at 3d. 


per cubic foot . ; é : 4 . 20,169 0 0 
Lavatory blocks, at 5¢. per cubic foot . - 1,905 0 °%6 
Fore and great halls (exclusive of passage, 

aisles, and roofs), at Is. I@. per cubic foot 29,500 0 oO 
Conference-rooms, libraries, reading-rooms, 

business-rooms, &c. (exclusive of roofs), 

at 9@. per cubic foot. : , 88,460 0 O 
Front portico, at Is. 6a. per cubic foot « | 5,526 Vane 
Turrets, at 1s. per cubic foot . . e 1,113 "ore 
Chimney stacks, at 4s. per cubic foot . » 1,848 0 0 
Roofs, at 4¢. per cubic foot . : : e (0,718 Voge 
Add for lighting, heating, and ventilating . 20,000 0 o 
Add for decoration ., . . . s 20,000 ' 0°40 
Add permanent fittings . ° . + 15,000 0 O 
Add approaches, railings, ground, &c, - » 5,000 0° 6 

Total cost, exclusive of tower . £250,000 0 9 


Cost of tower 4. . « £5,000;/0) 0 


Design by Mr. Aston Webb and Mr. Ingress Bell. 


The instructions issued to the competing architects, although 
vague on some points, clearly foreshadowed a symmetrically- 
balanced structure, one-half of which was to be allotted to 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the other half to India and the 
Colonies, with certain accessories common to both sections, 
and, therefore, properly placed between the two. Accordingly, 
in the plan prepared by the authors of this design, the en- 
trances, the great conference hall, and the libraries, with their 
allied reading-room, &c., were disposed along the axial line of 
the site, of equal readiness of access from either side. It was 
conceived that the structure should declare clearly its several 
functions by its external features, and, in furtherance of this 
view, the Institute proper, comprising offices, committee-rooms, 
&c., was invested with a quasi-Domestic character, whilst the 
museums and galleries were designed to show by their narrow 
piers and large window areas that they were for the display of 
exhibits, and not for business occupation like the centre 
portion. It was thought, moreover, that the dominant idea of 
the scheme was its connection with the Sovereign, and the ex- 
traordinary duration of her happy reign. To have attempted 
to express this by the casual introduction of some illusive 
statuary would have failed of sufficient distinctness of purpose, 
and hence a special feature of unmistakable prominence and 
motive was consequently designed for the purpose in the de- 
tached tower, which was the centre of a vast open square or 
“é place.” 

The style chosen for the architecture was intended to be a 
combination of a structurally sound Romanesque method, with 
avery refined decorative scheme, based upon the best examples 
of the Early Italian Renaissance. The time at the disposal of 
the competitors was short for so important a work, and little 
more could be done by any of them than suggest the lines upon 
which the subject should be studied. But in the groups of 
statuary marking the limits of the site, and the employment of 
statuary in the great frieze over the entrances, it was thought 
that enough was done to indicate the direction in which this 
portion of the work might be elaborated and connected with 
the object which gave rise to the project. 


THE EDINBURGH FREE LIBRARY. 


hea General Committee of the Free Library met on 

Monday. ‘The chief business before the committee was 
the approval of the revised plans of the Library Buildings. 
Mr. Washington Browne, the architect, explained the altera- 
tions he had made on the plans after consultation with Mr. 
Waterhouse. The chief of these was as follows :—The direc- 
tion in length of the book-store at the north-west angle is 
changed from north and south to east and west, so as to open 
up the north court and improve the lighting ; the north court is 
increased in width by 4 feet, or from 14 feet 6 inches to 18 feet 
6 inches. The east area next George IV. Bridge is increased 
in width by 5 feet, or from Io to 15 feet; and there is a conse- 
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uent reduction in the length and width of the large rooms to 
be lighted from these courts or areas. The ceiling of the news- 
room is raised 2 feet, involving a raising of the height of the 
whole building 2 feet. The window lintels in the news-room 
are to be made flush with the ceiling, which will give 4 feet of 
additional lighting space in each of its twelve large windows. 
It had also been suggested by Mr. Waterhouse that the main 
entrance from George IV. Bridge should be shifted from the 
éentre of the building to the north wing. In the centre of the 
building it would involve the construction of an arch to carry 
the stair, and this would to a certain extent interfere with the 
lighting of the news-room, while the north wing in the plans is 
already flush with the street. On being asked his opinion upon 
this alteration, Mr. Browne expressed the view that it need 
not injure the external aspect of the facade, Either alternative 
was capable of being satisfactorily worked out; but internally 
he thought it had several objectionable features. It would 
impair the dignity of the entrance hall, and it would place the 
entrance at a point in the building furthest away from the lend- 
ing library, with which he thought it would be convenient to 
have the most direct access to the street. After consultation, 
it was resolved not to sanction this alteration, but to adhere to 
the original plan, All the other proposals, which Mr. Dunlop 
said were quite on the lines of suggestions by the Building 
Committee, were agreed to, 


THE COCKBURN ASSOCIATION, EDINBURGH. 


“ee report by the Council of this Association has just been 
_ issued. The Council state that they have little to report 
of direct action on their part. During the earlier years of the 
existence of the Association the necessity of interference was 
much more frequent, but of later years the tendency has all 
been towards the improvement of the city alike by public and 
private enterprise. Among the various subjects which have 
engaged the attention of the Council during the past year may 
be mentioned the West Meadows. These meadows were 
occupied by the grounds and buildings of the International 
Exhibition of last year, and when the question of retaining any 
portion of these buildings arose, the Council thought it their 
duty to urge strongly upon the authorities that the West 
Meadows should be preserved as an open space. This view, 
backed as it was by an almost unanimous consensus of public 
opinion, proved effectual; the whole buildings have been 
removed, and the work of restoring the ground to its former 
condition is being rapidly pushed forward. However desirable 
it may be that the city should be provided with buildings suit- 
able for indoor recreation, this should not be achieved by sacri- 
ficing any of the existing open spaces, which, as the population 
increases, become more and more necessary for the public 
health. The Council state that, while watching with 
interest the various phases of the controversy as to the new 
municipal buildings, they did not feel called upon to take any 
direct action in it. Apart from any question of municipal 
offices, the need for a large public hall suitable for the city is 
urgently felt. The Council were glad to take an active part in 
_ 4 proposal to acquire the upper portion of Corstorphine Hill as 
a public park and as a memorial of the late Sir George Har- 
rison. The ground in question extends to about forty-five 
acres, and could have been acquired for the small sum of 
4,000/, The proposal was brought under the notice of the 
Town Council, and an effort was also made to raise that sum 
by private subscription. Owing to a difficulty with the pro- 
prietor of the ground the negotiations were suspended. It was 
hoped, however, it may yet be possible to acquire a public park 
on Corstorphine Hill, and for that purpose the Council will be 
prepared, in terms of the constitution of the Association, to ask 
for subscriptions from the public towards raising the sum 
required. Less directly the Council have urged the acquisition 
of Easter Craiglockhart Hill as a public park, if that could be 
done on reasonable terms. Speaking of the restoration of 
Edinburgh Castle, the report says:—‘It is to be sincerely 
hoped that the work of improvement on the castle (so well 
begun by private liberality), which has been so often urged by 
this Association, will now at last be pushed forward in 
the many other directions which are absolutely required. 
The particularly unsightly building on the south-west side 
of the castle is, as it stands, an injury to the beauty of the 
Castle Rock and of the city. Your Council are also pleased 
to draw attention to another effort by a private individual, Mr. 
Stewart, in a small way, to embellish the city, viz. the archi- 
tectural improvements on the house at the south-west corner of 
the Dean Bridge. It is a pity that such an example is not more 
frequently followed. The Council have lately had their atten- 
tion drawn to an improvement which might be effected to the 
south of the Palace Garden, Queen’s Park, where there used to 
be a pleasant green plot. At the review of 1881, the railing 
enclosing this plot was removed to facilitate the passage of the 
troops at that narrow point. ‘This railing has never been 


restored, and what was formerly a greensward is now a bare 
and neglected corner. It is to be hoped that the authorities 
will restore the ground to its former state, or have it levelled 
and a proper footpath made; while the ugly, useless bit of 
railing left at the south-east corner of the garden wall could 
easily be dispensed with. It is hoped by the Council that 
the recent statutory measure for the improvement of the 
Water of Leith will be put into operation without delay. The 
present polluted condition of the river is an eyesore and a 
danger to health.” Several other subjects are alluded to. In 
conclusion the Council say :—“ It is always a difficult matter for 
your Council to interfere with private enterprise, but they may 
congratulate the Association that such interference—in a word, 
guarding Edinburgh against injury by the bad taste of some of 
its own inhabitants—is yearly less required, and that the Asso- 
ciation, in conformity with the principles of its constitution, is 
quietly and unobtrusively seeking in every possible way to pro- 
mote the improvement of Edinburgh and its neighbourhood.” 


THE GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Ress tender of Messrs. William Shaw & Son, of Wallace 
Street, Glasgow, has been accepted for the erection of 
the Glasgow Exhibition buildings. Although the buildings 
have been considerably increased in area the price is still 
within the original estimate of the architects. It is expected 
that the exhibition will be opened in May next. The art sec- 
tion, it is anticipated, will be especially interesting and im- 
portant. The committee in charge of this section, who are 
favoured with the advice and assistance of Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
hope to get pictures on loan froma distance, so that foreign as 
well as British art may be fully represented. Sculpture has 
not hitherto been shown in Scotland to any extent. Several 
prominent French sculptors have promised contributions, and 
it is believed that this branch of art will be well represented at 


the exhibition. 
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FINIAL CROSSES ON CHURCHES. 


MEETING of the parishioners of Walton, Liverpool, was 

held last week, for the purpose of considering the ad- 

visability of applying for permission to make certain alterations 
to the church in addition to those already sanctioned. 

The Rector said a very handsome benefaction had been left 
to them, and would enable them to proceed with the alterations 
to a greater extent than was at first anticipated. The object of 
the meeting was to ask the vestry to approve of necessary 
alterations in the church in addition to those now being carried 
out. It was not a question of money. Nobody was asked to 
subscribe because the money was in hand. Before they could 
apply to the Consistory Court of the Diocese for a faculty they 
must obtain the approval of the vestry. The suggested altera- 
tions were as follows:—To remove the two screens from the 
baptistery ; to construct a new floor for the baptistery ; to open 
out the archway through the gallery to the ringing loft; to 
separate the loft from the gallery by a light wooden screen ; to 
pave the floor of the baptistery with tiles, to fix oak seats on 
each side thereof, and to restore the ancient font therein—one 
of the most ancient and valuable fonts in the country ; to divert 
the staircase from the gallery so as to bring it down into the 
north porch ; to erect stalls for church officers on the site of the 
present stairs ; to fix new doors to both porches; to clean and 
generally repair the roof; to restore the decayed lower mullions 
of the east window and raise the whole window about 3 feet, so 
that the stained glass therein might be seen to better advantage ; 
to fill in the space between the sill of the window and the present 
dado with oak and walnut panelling ; to place finial crosses on 
the gables in place of the chimney-pots , to place stained glass 
in two windows and reglaze the remainder of the windows with 
cathedral tinted glass. ‘The Rector further explained that there 
was no idea of putting anything in the shape of a reredos in 
the church. He did not see any harm in a reredos, but he 
thought it would be utterly unsuited to the church, and he did 
not think people would care to have it. 

Mr. Bennett expressed a strong objection to the east window 
being raised, and said that, so far as the mullions were con- 
cerned, they would last another fifty years at least. He knew 
that the buik of the parishioners, from what he had heard, were 
opposed to the east window being touched. He also objected 
to the erection of the finial crosses. He proposed that the 
alterations set forth in the citation relating to the baptistery, to 
the two windows on the north side of the church, and to the 
porch doors be agreed to. 

Mr. John Wright seconded the motion. 

The Chairman pointed out that the hideous chimney-pot at 
the end of the building was a disgrace, and spoiled the archi- 
tectural features of that part of the church, He could not 
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conceive what possible objection there could be to a cross being 
erected there. He hoped and trusted that the vestry would 
agree to it. It really never entered into his mind that there 
could be any objection to such a thing. The crosses were 
actually in the original contract, but through some omission 
they were not put into the last citation. He was perfectly 
certain every reasonable person must look upon them as an 
almost necessary part of the church. As to there being any- 
thing superstitious about a cross, he could not for one moment 
think sucha feeling existed, especially in the present enlightened 
age. The cross was the symbol of Christianity. 

A Parishioner: It is also a symbol of Pagan idolatry and 
cruelty. 

Mr. Cooban did not think it advisable to do anything which 
the parishioners might think were innovations or tending to 
Ritualism. They must bear in mind that there was a great 
amount of jealousy in the public mind at the present time as to 
matters which they thought had, even in the smallest degree, 
a tendency to Ritualism. 

The Chairman : I should be the first to put my foot on any- 
thing of the kind, for I am not a Ritualist, nor have I sympathy 
with what is called Ritualism. But to associate a cross with 
Ritualism is so far-fetched that I cannot understand it. The 
cross is a symbol of our faith, and is to be seen on a great 
many of our churches. 

Mr. Bennett said words had been used similar to those 
which people used when they wanted to put a big cross on the 
communion-table. He did not want to dispute about the cross 
being an emblem of faith. Still, he did not intend to withdraw 
his amendment. 

The Chairman mentioned that he had no intention whatever 
to place a cross in the interior of the church. 

Mr. Bennett’s proposition was then submitted and carried. 
The Rector, who was the only dissentient, did not vote. The 
citation will accordingly be amended by the omission of the 
words relating to the raising of the east window and the erec- 
tion of finial crosses. 

On Tuesday an application for the faculty was made in the 
Liverpool Consistory Court. After hearing evidence, Arch- 
deacon Bardsley, who presided, said there was much difficulty 
in expressing an opinion about the proposed alterations. The 
new ornamental windows particularly would be a great im- 
provement in the church, but as regarded those alterations 
about which there was a difference of opinion the Rector had, to 
his mind, acted in the very kindest manner in the interests 
of peace in not pressing those two points, the elevation of 
the east window and the erection of finial crosses. It seemed 
to him very much to be regretted that the raising of the 
window 3 feet should be considered at all to have any 
Ritualistic significance. He was not prepared to say, speaking 
for the Court, whether it would be an advantage to raise 
the window or otherwise. In many churches in the country 
where a reredos had been erected there was a glass window 
behind, but in this case the treatment would simply be to con- 
tinue the panelling at present round the church under the 
window after it was raised. With regard to the other point in 
dispute, there should be no difference of opinion that in the case 
of a fine parish church like that of Walton, which stood well on 
a hill, so unsightly an object as a chimney should be removed, 
and if it was to be removed, he was surprised to hear that 
objection should be taken to the erection of a cross. He knew 
perfectly well there was a strong opinion in the country, and 
that at the present time it was not desirable to offer anything 
which could offend the susceptibilities of zealous people. But a 
floriated cross such as that submitted in the design seemed to 
him an extremely proper ornament. At the same time, while 
expressing the opinion of the Court in that way, he recognised 
that the Rector had very kindly desired to withdraw that pro- 
posal. He therefore hoped that when the alterations were 
carried out the remembrance of the way the present difficulty 
had been met that day would have an influence with the 
parishioners. The Rector had met them in the most handsome 
manner, and he had sacrificed what would have been regarded 
by the Court as a very natural ornament. The faculty was 
granted, with the omission of the words relating to the elevation 
of the east window and the erection of the finial crosses. 


FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


F| Finsbury College of the City and Guilds of London 

Institute was thrown open on Friday last, on the occasion 
of the conversazione given by the students. A large number of 
ladies and gentlemen availed themselves of the invitations, and 
among these were many distinguished men of science. The 
building was rendered attractive by tasteful decorations, and a 
large number of exhibits from various firms were shown. The 
electric light (the machinery for which, driven by a 60 horse- 
power engine, was tended by students) added considerably to 
the beauty of the scene, especially in the case of the illuminated 


fountains. Concerts and lectures were given. Professor Ayrton, 
F.R.S., lectured on “Church Bells,” and described, among 
other things, the new Harrington’s tubes, on which Mrs. Ayrton 
performed a peal of chimes. We may mention that these tubes 
were perfected by Mrs. Ayrton and Mr. Sumpner, B.Sc., former 
students, who worked at the analysis of their sounds by the 
manometric flame method. The trade classes in plumbing, 
brickwork, carpentry, and building showed excellent specimens 
of work. The students are to be congratulated on having proe 
vided a most enjoyable evening’s entertainment. 


THE LEEDS SCHOOL BOARD. 


T the last meeting of the Board a report was read from the 
Sites and Buildings Committee, which recommended 
that Mr. J. P. Kay be appointed architect of the Moortown 
School, Mr. Corson of the Green Lane School enlargement, 
and Messrs. Kelly & Birchall of the Richmond Hill School ; 
and that Mr. William Landless, of Glasgow, be chosen clerk at 
the works of the Central Higher Grade School at five guineas 
per week. 

Mr. Wilkinson asked what were the terms upon which the 
architects had been appointed. 

Mr. Fawcett, the chairman of the committee, said that some 
time ago a memorial was presented to the Board from the 
Architectural Society asking that the erection of the schools 
should be taken out of the hands of any special architect, and 
should be left open to the profession generally. The committee 
had a meeting, and came to the conclusion to comply with the 
request ; but they felt that they ought to know exactly what 
they were going to pay. The work they intended to include in 
the architect’s commission was a little above what was ordinarily 
included. It embraced the survey of the sites, the taking of 
levels, the drawing of sketch plans, the preparation of quanti- 
ties, lithographing, and so on. It was upon that basis that 
they agreed with Messrs. Kelly & Birchall for the work at the 
Higher Grade School for 4 per cent. The committee sent out 
a lithographed circular asking what commission architects 
would charge on the erection of schools, so that the Board 
might know what they would have to pay. They got answers 
from all the architects with the exception of two or three. Mr. 
Kay, of Park Square, agreed to do the work at the Moortown 
School for 3} per cent., which was accepted, as were also 
the offers of Messrs. Kelly & Birchall, F.R.I.B.A., for the 
Richmond Hill School at 3} per cent., and of Mr. Corson for 
the Green Lane School at 4 per cent. 

Canon Bullock asked how it was that Messrs. Kelly & 
Birchall had taken the Richmond Hill School at 3} per cent., 
while they were to be paid 4 per cent. for the Higher Grade 
School, which was a larger job still. 

Mr, Fawcett said he had no coubt that the Richmond Hill 
School would pay Messrs. Kelly & Birchall much better than 
the Central Higher Grade School. Mr. Kelly had had to go to 
Scotland and into almost every county in England for the pur- 
pose of gaining information on the subject of the erection of 
the Higher Grade School. That would not be necessary in 
regard to the Richmond Hill School. 

The recommendations of the committee were adopted, 


PAPER AND GLASS AS BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


T is the custom with the Illinois State Association of 
Architects to prescribe subjects which the members can 
treat inessays. For the last meeting, which was held in June, 
the subject was the new applications of paper and glass as 
building materials. The following reports from the Auzlding 
Budget will suggest that American ingenuity is likely to seize. 
upon a new field. 
Mr. D. H. BURNHAM’S ESSAY, 
Paper. 

When the model cheap house shall be finally evolved, it is 
probable that paper will enter largely into its construction. 
We use the material already for outside weathering and for in- 
sulation within. It has become standard wall decoration in the 
house ; it often keeps out the cold of winter and the heat of 
summer. In floors it cuts off the passage of sound, and no 
material better serves for ice-room walls. These uses are a 
beginning, but they are little more than suggestions of what 
will follow. ' 

If fastest passenger trains thunder across the continent on 
paper wheels exposed to storms, winds, and changes of tem- 
perature, why may not the same material easily lead itself to 
statical conditions of our houses? While already used for 
siding it seems not to have been thought of for shingles, floor- 
ings, architraves, and many kinds of constructive ornament, yet 
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no other composition has been found which in reality can so 
fully meet the needs of a poor cottager, who, though empty of 
pocket, may yet be sensitive to colour and form as any idle 
Midas. It will stand the climate under even the severest tests, 
and will scarcely need painting more than pine, though, like 
that noble material and friend of man, when one chooses it can 
be decorated to the designer’s fancy. It can be moulded, 
stamped, cut, nailed, and handled more easily than anything 
we now have. 

As in exterior use, so within. Each part may be paper, and 
sometimes the wall and ceiling, plain or ornamental in relief, 
the bases, the architraves, the mantels, even the doors them- 
selves will be made of paper. 

A most attractive subject for a draughtsman’s competition 
this, namely, “A Workman’s Cottage: show how much of it 
one can make of paper. Detail the construction that we may 
know how the parts are put together and be fastened in place. 
Remember that paper, like wood, may be treated with paints 
for ornament or preservation.” 

Surely if they be needed, manufactories will soon spring up, 
equipped to fill this need, and it may not be much to hope that, 
in our time, we may be able by means of paper much more 
quickly and cheaply to supply the common people with houses 
suitable to the wage-working class and those of scanty 
fortune. 

Glass. 

The crushing weight for glass is more than that for granite, 
and for either plain or polished work it can in time be more 
cheaply produced. Why, then, is it not used where we now 
employ both granite and marble, for glass is obviously a good 
building material. Like terra-cotta, it always was the best for 
certain work, but like the latter it has been neglected for cen- 
turies until modern necessities now demand its liberal use. 

Besides being used in windows, glass was otherwise employed 

in building many centuries ago. It was used in rich mosaics on 
walls and ceilings by many people and in many places. It was 
cast into ornamental plates and so formed entire interior wall 
surface of houses, but nowhere has it been valued at its true 
worth for architectural treatment. But its great adaptability 
and the surety of its being cheaply produced must arrest atten- 
tion ere long; and it is probably reserved for us here in the 
birthplace of so much that is new in our art, also to create a 
glass style that shall be better adapted to some of our needs 
and be more beautiful than any known before. Like paper, it 
will lend itself to quick cleanliness of construction and together 
with paper it may help us altogether to dispense with plaster. 
We may live to see many a building built of glass from grade 
to roof-tree, the walls, the ornaments, the gutters, the ridges, 
the tiles, the chimneys—in short, the whole exteriors. Nor 
will its use stop here; for why may it not become the best of 
partitions, ceiling, stairs, balustrades, fireplaces and baths? 
’ Not terra-cotta itself may be more cheaply or rapidly fur- 
nished ; for the constant and long attention to the terra-cotta 
kilns will not be necessary for easily-melted glass. Imagine 
the joy of that designer to whom will surely sometime come 
the laconic man of facts and figures holding out a pamphlet 
announcing that he will furnish annealed glass of any size or 
quality, solid or hollow, plain or ornamental, opaque, translucent 
or transparent, dull or polished, and of any colour, tint or mixture 
known to art or nature. 

Imagine a ruddy dwelling built of this, and seen under the 
rays of. a setting sun; with its glowing walls, rich with the 
penetrating depth of jasper stone; with crest and turrets 
softly melting against the evening sky so that one may well 
doubt where a crimson cloud leaves off and the roof-line of the 
house begins ; a house not having cold stone surfaces, but like 
the quality of pigments just spread upon an artist’s palette ; a 
house whose entrance-way shall still be red-browns or iri- 
descent walls, polished ceilings, and dull-tinted floors, whose 
tosy boudoir opalescent morning-room shall be pure, dreamy 
and liquid as the heart of a pearly shell lapped by the waves at 
evening. 

Mr. S. M. RANDCLPH’S EBSAY. 


Paper and Glass. 


‘The development of paper and glass has done much toward 
Making possible the construction of a perfect building for 
habitation in this climate, where artificial heat is required for 
comfort during several months of each year. 

It is well known to those who have camped out that little or 
no danger is experienced from currents of air while living in 
open tents; the same persons find a different state of things 
when they return to life in substantial buildings. Here a con- 
tinual war of the elements is waged, the heavy atmosphere of 
the outside rushing in at every crevice to force out the lighter 
air as it is warmed and rarified ; this action produces what are 
familiarly called draughts, so dreaded by persons of compara- 
tively little vitality. 

In ordinary brick dwellings it is easy to find the cold air 
rushing in through the apertures between masonry and wood- 
work on all sides of window and door frames, for no matter 


how carefully they may have been joined the joint will soon be 
open. It is not perhaps so well known that a current of air~ 
can often be found passing through the masonry and between 
the floor joist sufficient to blow out the flame of a candle. To 
remedy these defects, pieces of joisting should be fitted and 
nailed in close against the brickwork, and before the furrings 
are put on the walls should be entirely covered or lined with 
heavy inodorous waterproof paper, passing it over on to the 
woodwork of the window and door-frames and back on the 
lower side of the joists overhead ; if paper be continued across 
the ceilings and a cross furring for lathing placed below it, the 
room will be found almost air-tight, and ridges of smoke and 
dust will not form on the ceilings, for they are caused by the air 
passing through the plastering, which acts as a filter and resists 
the passage of these atoms. 

A liberal use of glass is also necessary for construction of a 
model room in which to sustain life. Abundance of light 
should be admitted, and sunshine too, whenever it is possible ; 
for winter use the glass should be two thicknesses, with air 
space between ; a continual draught will be found otherwise; the 
air will be chilled against the single thickness of glass, and 
will consequently fall to and pass along the floor toward the 
point where it can displace lighter air. 

Rooms may easily be constructed as described that shall be 
nearly air-tight, and as such they will be quite uninhabitable ; 
such construction, however, will enable the skilful architect 
absolutely to control the supply of air which it will be his duty 
to provide in abundance, delivering it in such manner and at 
such temperature as shall best conserve the health and comfort 
of the occupants, while the impure air is in like manner con- 
tinually removed. 

Economically considered, the free use of paper for lining 
walls and the double thickness of glass in windows will ina 
very short time pay large dividends in the saving of fuel. I do 
not hesitate to claim for an 8-inch wall properly lined with 
paper a greater resistance to the cold of winter and the heat of 
summer than is usually obtained from a wall built 16 inches 
thick in the old method. 

The line of thought suggested by Mr. Burnham in the 
initial paper was no doubt what was intended by those who 
suggested the topic for this meeting ; that is to say, the writers 
were expected to hint at possibilities from the development of 
these two articles for purposes other than those for which they 
are now in use. Mr. Burnham’s poetical fancies may be realised 
sooner perhaps than we expect, for the restless spirit of the 
American “crank” who goes about inventing things to meet 
our necessities will find it an easy matter to solve any problem 
whose factors are so clearly indicated. 

Perhaps it might be better to consider the subject in the 
light of how to obtain the best and most serviceable materials 
for construction, rather than to aim for the “model cheap 
house.” ‘The best is always the cheapest, and we have all tried 
to use the best we could get. How often have we found our in- 
terior finishing in a few months showing bad joints where 
perfect ones were made? This cannot well be otherwise; in 
only rare instances do we provide moisture in proportion to the 
expansion of the atmosphere, and the poor woodwork is sub- 
jected to a kiln-drying process that it cannot resist, for wood is 
of cellular formation, and though subjected to treatment until 
the last particle of moisture is expelled, and one would think 
the shrinking process was complete, yet if old and shrunken 
cells be dressed off and the interior ones come near the surface 
they will contract nearly as much as the outer ones did when 
they were on the outside. Paper when manufactured into 
material suitable for car-wheels ought to be, and no doubt is, 
free from this defect. 

While several objections to the use of glass, as suggested by 
Mr. Burnham, have presented themselves to my mind whenever 
my fancy has led in that direction, there are some ideas that 
have haunted me often. Two years ago, with many others, I 
went up the banks of the Hudson to Riverside Park, there to 
leave the remains of our most renowned countryman, a man as 
unlike the heroes of other nations as one can possibly imagine, 
aman who fills a page in the history of the world which is 
absolutely unique. This man’s life and his death, his character 
and his place of sepulture, are certainly peculiar, and as my 
mind has often reverted to the spot where he lies, it has imas 
gined a suitable monument to complete the picture. None has 
ever quite reached my ideas of perfection, but over and over 
again the thought has returned—it should be of glass. 


Mr. NORMAND S. PATTON’S ESSAY. 
Paper. 


In order to prophesy the future development of such a 
material as paper, it will be well for us to consider its special 
characteristics, and from these we may judge whether it has 
reached the highest development possible. We class a great 
variety of substances under the general name of paper, but our 
main idea is a flexible sheet, made of vegetable or other fibre, 
which has been reduced to a pulp and then spread out, pressed, 
and dried, 
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Its most obvious qualities are :— 

I. Continuity of surface. It can be made in rolls of almost 
any width and length. It is flexible, or by gluing several layers 
together may be made stiff. It will stop the passage of air 
because there are no joints. 

2. It has no grain like wood, and will not split. 

3. It is not affected by change of temperature, and hence 
has an advantage over sheet metal as roofing material. 

4. Whereas in its natural condition it is affected by moisture, 
it may be rendered waterproof by saturating with asphalt or by 
a variety of other treatments. 

5. It is non-resonant, and well fitted to prevent the passage 
of sound. 

6. It is a non-conductor of heat. 

7. It can be made of incombustible material like asbestos, 
or rendered fire-resisting by chemical treatment. 

We can therefore produce large sheets either flexible or stiff 
that will not conduct sound, heat, or cold, and that will prevent 
the passage of air, moisture, and fire. 

Paper pulp is now made of such a variety of substances, each 
with its special qualities, that it is reasonable to suppose that 
we have not yet reached by any means the limits of its useful- 
ness as a building material. 

By combining paper pulp with other substances and 
solidifying the mass by pressure, we may produce a material that 
will replace wood for many purposes, and the ease with which 
it may be made into sheets of any width and thickness that will 
not warp or shrink from heat or cold or dampness indicates the 
superiority of this material. 
~ Mr. Burnham thinks that paper may become the material 
of the poor man’s cottage. I will not dispute his position, for 
there is nothing impossible in this problem. The commercial 
success of the paper cottage will depend upon the discovery of 
some very cheap material for the pulp, and also a cheap pro- 
cess for compacting the same and rendering it waterproof. 
I am not aware that any compound has yet been placed on the 
market that will fully meet these conditions. 

But, granting that paper may become the poor man’s friend, 
may it not aspire to receive the attention of the rich? Is it not 
quite as likely that it will prove superior to other materials for 
certain purposes as that it will be cheaper? 

In the line of Mr. Burnham’s suggestions, paper wheels are 
used because they are better, rather than cheaper than iron. 
For the deafening of floors, 1 am reminded by the curling up 
of matched flooring that wet mortar has its disadvantages ; and 
when we must finish buildings in a hurry may we not stop the 
passage of sound by paper, perhaps combined with mineral 
wool, without introducing moisture into a building already too 
damp? And here I am led to diverge from the main topic to 
suggest that there is an interesting field for experiment in the 
line of determining the cheapest and most effectual method of 
stopping the passage of sound through floors and partitions. 
So far as | am aware there have been no thorough experiments 
made in this field, and we could hardly put some of the money 
of this Association to better use than in arranging a careful 
series of experiments on the resistance of various materials and 
combination of materials to the passage of sound. We try 
mortar and plaster, sand, ashes, and concrete between joints 
and on the top of them, paper and felt, mineral wool, air spaces, 
&c., but who can tell how to stop the most sound for the least 
money ? 

In the way of decoration, good wall-paper is unquestionably 
superior to poor fresco-painting, and is so much cheaper than a 
good quality of hand decoration that its use will not be con- 
fined to the homes of the poor. We may expect to see new 
styles of “relief” Lincrusta, ‘ papier-mache,” &c., made from 
various kinds of paper. 

Glass. 


It is hard to come down from among the clouds and “half 
translucent finials” of Mr. Burnham’s glass house to a prosaic 
discussion of this topic. And if I am to cherish a hope of 
occupying at some time an “opalescent morning-room” in 
such a fairy palace, I must be chary of any hard criticisms of 
this artistic dream. For is it not recorded that “people who 
live in glass houses must not throw stones” ? 

This truth which comes to us from an unknown antiquity 
indicates clearly that there is “nothing new under the sun,” 
and that the glass house has been tried long ago and found 
wanting. Itis probable that the owner strove to defend his 
finials from the “maddening crowd” while he persisted in con- 
tinuing his favourite pastime of throwing stones. The result 
has proved that the throwing of stones is so dear to the heart of 
man that the glass house must go, and we be content to dwell 
in more substantial, though less artistic, abodes. 

Indeed, the present tendency is in exactly the opposite 
direction from that suggested by Mr. Burnham, for we behold 
on every side massive castles of stone from which the owners 
may hurl the gravel of the roof at any unlucky art critic who 
ventures to pause in front, 

And yet glass has its good points. It is a material that 
ought to please the ladies, for they need not ask the salesman 


if it will “wash,” and its beauty may lead some inventive 
genius to overcome the difficulties that bar its more general use, 

The chief failings of glass as a constructive material are its 
brittleness and its fracture by sudden changes of temperature, 
Such limited toughness as our common glass utensils possess 
is only secured by a careful annealing. We have heard of 
toughened glass, but await its appearance as a commercial 
product. 

The use of glass is certainly increasing, but as a constructive 
material it is limited almost entirely to the transmission of 
light. We are not so far advanced as the French in the appli- 
cation of glass to roofs and floors. In Paris a common form of 
roof to an entrance porch is a light framework of iron filled in 
with heavy:glass, and galleries are formed in bank and office 
buildings with floors entirely of iron and glass. 

It does not seem likely that we will see many new applica- 
tions of this material, unless we have a great cheapening of its 
cost or a modification of its qualities. 


Mr. D. H. BURNHAM’S SUMMARY, 
Paper. 


We all agree, then, that paper is likely to come into more 
general use, and be applied in many places where it has not 
been. We can build something after the following manner 
now :—The frames of the house to be of wood, the siding to be 
of building paper laid to break joints and weather, the lower 
edges to be cut into scallops, waving lines, or other shapes to 
suit. 

Around the openings the paper to fasten into rabbits and 
the joints to be made tight. The roof to be made much the 
same way, leaving the effect of tiles, shingles, or whatever the 
designer may choose. Gutters, exterior architraves, or other 
parts may be stamped or moulded in papier-mache, some for 
ornaments and details around porches, bays or to ornament 
exterior features. 

The entire exterior may be either finished with spar varnish 
or other paint to make the same impervious to weather and to 
decorate at the same time. 

The interior features, even the walls and ceilings, of a house 
to be much the same as the outside and decorated in much the 
same way. The floors thus may be made of stiff pasteboard 
where carpets are used, and it may even be possible to leave 
them bare if finished with some spar varnish or other prepara- 
tion hard enough to preserve them from the ordinary wear and 
tear of the floors. 

All the above may be done now, and probably at a saving 
over the usual methods. It would require careful and thought- 
ful investigation on some one’s part, but probably there is no 
need of any new material or condition not already close at 
hand. It may not be possible to make the sash, doors, stairs, 
and blinds of paper at present, although it would be easy to do 
so. The special machinery could be made for their manu- 
facture, and should the rest of many houses be made of paper, 
undoubtedly manufacturers would soon supply the above- 
mentioned articles also. 

Paper, therefore, is already practicable for all parts of a 
house, except the constructional details. 

A house thus built can be erected quicker, cheaper, and in a 
more cleanly manner, and, moreover, fitter to live in on account 
of the absence of moisture. All these things are more advan- 
tageous, and should recommend the free use of paper at an 
early date. 

But the decorators have already shown that there is more 
value than the mere constructional one, and that not only may 
some of the wall ornaments be made of paper, but all of them, 
and that by it alone of all materials now known and used an 
artist can obtain rich low relief effects in arabesque or cognate 
details at a reasonable cost, where he wishes to enrich an entire 
surface. There is this additional advantage, that the contractor, 
while he is finishing the frames of the house, can prepare his 
entire wall surface so that they may be brought to the house 
and fastened up, in a small part only of the time usually occu- 
pied for the finishing of the interiors. 

When paper comes into general use there will be no more 
shrinkage, there will be no more abuse of the architect for the 
bad work of mechanics in the way of imperfect joints, chipped 
and dented wood of inferior quality as compared with the speci- 
fications. There will be no more ugly nail holes or other usual 
wood annoyances. There will be no more patching or deafen- 
ing or trouble arising from wet floors and walls, and thus most 
of the anxiety and annoyance of an architect’s life will be 
eliminated. 

Glass. 


I am struck with the expression used by Mr. Randolph 
about the “ restless spirit of the American crank.” It is a good 
one and conveys a fine shade of meaning. I have read some- 
where what Tyndall said regarding the necessary mental equip- 
ment of a good scientific man. He laid much stress upon the 
value of a great imagination to a physical researcher; and, 
lately, the greatest of modern essayists, M. Taine, has all at 
once discovered that the three greatest Italians, Dante, Michel 
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Angelo, and Napoleon Buonaparte, were first of all men having 
giant imaginations. So it seems that if one has both the power 
of imagination to an unusual degree and also active prac- 
ticability in his nature, he will at once rise above the level and 
will appear as a star shining high above men’s heads. But 
since only few have both glowing generalising minds, and at 
the same time practical tendencies in work habit, it becomes of 
importance to society to supplement each other; and most of 
us being dull, plodding fellows, seeing only what we are made 
to see, ‘the American crank” becomes a thing of great value. 
The venturer of the past is the prophet of to-day. Many things 
have been less credible than that glass will come largely into 
use for construction as well as ornament. 

Mr. Patton says he is not aware that glass has been annealed 

“much, and this would seem to settle the question as to whether 
or not we shall ever build of it; in fact, he says this knowledge 
of his—viz. that he is not aware of its being done—shows that 
the tendency is all the other way, and that more solidity of 
material is constantly aimed at. 

Annealing of glass, like the annealing of iron, adds the 
quality of toughness. If glass is ever made tough it will 
become better than any other material for walls, because it can 
be made cheaper than any stone and is already stronger. So 
much is this material already thought of by the anticipators of 
the future, that one of them who has been practical enough in 
life to make himself independently rich at forty, has actually 
gone into the matter with a view of spending large sums of 
money ; so earnest has he been about it that he has covered 
his ideas with patents, I am sorry not to be able to reach him 
to-day that you may indeed listen to a glorious “ American 
crank.” He would build hospitals ranging longer from east to 
west and exposed mostly to the sunshine on the south. The 
walls to be of glass, opaque or not, on the north, but certainly 
transparent toward the eternal source of heat and light. He 
would keep out the cold, damp air when the surgeon required, 
but he would let in the glowing health of the sun’s warm rays 
also, to mend up the failing tissues of the body and the 
despondent minds of the patients. Nor would he long permit 
the germs of disease to linger on the premises, for his im- 
penetrable surfaces of floors, ceilings, and walls would be all 
made of polished glass, from which every extraneous material 
could most easily be removed. The large sheets of this mate- 

al would leave few and exceedingly fine joints in which the 
microbes of fever could lurk. 

The rooms of the sick might be lighted at times as if the 
patient were out of doors; or, on the other hand, system of 
curtains might be draped about the walls so as to totally 
exclude the light, or partially, according to the surgeon’s orders. 

The crank would build houses of glass also; he would so 
perfect methods that the contractor for the seaside house would 
no longer need his mortar-boards and beds, his lime, cement, 
and hair, but would ship to the locality a complete plant for 
manufacturing what glass he needed upon the very spot. 

Annealed or not, the thing is practicable to be used, and 
may some time come. It will require experience, and no doubt 
disappointment before men learn to know how glass should be 
made for this purpose, under different conditions and for dif- 
ferent purposes. And as in other materials, so in this, econo- 
mics must be carefully studied, methods constantly improved, 
till the bare facts we started with to-day are made to tell for the 
good of the people. These facts are as follows :— 

That glass can be made under favourable conditions cheaper 
per cubic foot than good building stone, because after buying 
stone you have to cut and ship it, while glass is finished ready 
to go into the walls when first it is cast into form. 

That glass can be built more quickly into place. 

That all moisture of construction is cut off, thus making the 
quick finish and permanency of interior work more sure. 

That for once and all the ultimate of cleanliness is obtained, 
which alone is of vast consequence to us. 

That not only flat colour surfaces, but actual depth and con- 
sequent richness can be obtained in decoration by this method 
as by no other. 

_ Finally, that a house thus built will protect its occupant 
more thoroughly than any other from dust, dirt, and permeation 
of gases, and thus from the seeds of disease and death. 

(Since above papers were written accounts have been re- 
ceived in this country of the French use of paper as complete 
doors, and for complete piano cases. The material for these 
purposes is very highly spoken of.) 


The Imperial fnstitute. 
Sir,—The letters signed by “T.” and Mr. Lawrence 
arvey, in your recent issues, provoke a reply, and on the part 
of our firm I should like to say a few words in self-defence, 


We quite took in the “Imperial obiect” of the building, and 
the fact that it was a grand opportunity for the display of the 
“highest architectural powers,” and our aim was that it should 
be worthy of that object, but both your writers forget that the 
architects had zmstructions to follow and a szzfe to plan to; 
and, though we should like to have shown that we could design 
a “ Roman Forum,” yet the money voted was quite inadequate 
for such a grand idea, and even it seems inadequate to carry 
out our design which, we understand, was “tco grand.” The 
faults, therefore, that they complain of are not the architect’s, 
but the fault of those that restricted them and of the British 
public who take so little interest in the subject, and have 
already let the matter drop. Mr. Harvey must not think he is 
the only one that goes to Roman “ precedents” for inspiration ; 
we claim to have done so, and we arrived at our plan after 
careful study of various Greek and Roman works, which we 
took as patterns, modifying them down to suit the occasion. 

And as to sculpture, we deny that what we showed was in 
any way an arriére pensée. It is most revolting to my mind to 
put in a lot of sculpture and ornament, and leave it to chance 
what it is to mean. As a pupil of the late Mr. William Burges, 
I learned to feel strongly on that subject, and in the present 
case our sculpture represented :— 

In the pediment “The Crowning of the Empress by Virtue 
and Prudence.” On the pediment “Britannia.” Round the 
dome outside “The Produce of the Colonies from the Four 
Quarters of the Globe, represented by Female Figures with 
Cornucopias.” The four groups between the pavilions repre- 
sented Truth, Justice, Fame, and Victory, and we had two 
colossal statues on either side of the steps of Peace and 
Liberty. These latter in themselves would have been noble 
monuments to England’s greatness.— Yours faithfully, 

THos. MANLY DEANE, 

3 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin ; 

July 14, 1837. 


S1r,—Perhaps your journal is not altogether the natural 
one in which to discuss for a moment the financial side of this 
interesting subject. Still, architects are as much concerned 
with £ »s. d.as with bricks and mortar. I should, therefore, 
like to say that it appears to my humble self a thousand pities 
that the committee should, for a moment, have admitted the 
possibility of being compelled, for want of funds, to erect, in 
the first instance, part only of the Imperial Institute. Assuredly 
no edifice will possess or deserve the Imperial character that 
is not complete and perfect in itself at the outset. Such a 
building will be an unworthy memorial of the Queen. A build- 
ing that is obviously incomplete, and thereby suggesting to 
the colonial and foreign visitor the want of funds—even if it be 
not quite the fact—will be a mistake and should be avoided 
before it is too late to be remedied. No architect (and I 
venture to include Mr. Collcutt) can doubt for an instant the 
possibility of erecting a symmetrical structure providing for all 
the wants of the immediate future, and to which additions 
might be made, at some long distant date, without damaging 
the general effect. This is a case in which the future should 
be left to take care of itself. The intended edifice will please 
the Queen best as a permanent and unalterable memorial of 
the wisdom of the late Prince Consort, and of the world-wide 
benefit conferred by the great exhibition of 1851 and its 
successors. If additional funds be necessary the millions of 
the great manufacturing districts of the North and the Midlands 
have only to be popularly appealed to by the respective Lord- 
Lieutenants, and they will doubtless be forthcoming. The 
poorest of Her Majesty’s subjects have been told that their 
contributions will be welcome. Holiday fétes are very popular 
in the North. Why not organise one for a certain day in the 
public parks of the most important towns, the admission fund, 
less a small percentage for expenses of placards, to be sent to 
the London committee? As a Lancashire man I have no 
doubt of the success, and the Lord-Lieutenants, with their local 
knowledge and experience, will perhaps agree with me. With 
the above classes it is of little or no use to tell them in the 
papers that they may send their money to such and such 
places.—Yours obediently, /ERE PERENNIUS, 


LEGAL. 


Newton Abbot County Court. 
(Before Judge GIFFARD.) 
APPLETON v. MARTIN. 
ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 

In this case Mr. E. Appleton, architect, of Torquay, sued 
the defendant, Mr. Martin, builder, of St. Mary Church, to 
recover 14/. 5s. for drawings for four houses which were to have 
been built by the defendant. The plaintiff stated that he 
prepared the plans in September 1885. They were for four 
houses, two of which were to be of the value of 250/., and the 
other two 2654, These houses, for reasons unknown were 
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never built, although defendant was made acquainted on several 
occasions that the plans were prepared, and they had been 
_approved by the St. Mary Church Local Board. The full 
amount had been charged for the plans. His Honour inti- 
mated that it was the rule to charge half-price when the plans 
were not used. Mr. Dymond, for plaintiff, said they were 
willing to adopt the usual course. It was stated for the defence 
that the defendant never received the plans. Defendant took a 
piece of land from Mr. Dymond, steward for the Cary estate, 
upon which four houses were to be built, and went to Mr. 
Appleton, the estate architect, for the plans. Mr. Appleton 
told him he would prepare plans for two houses to be built on 
the land, but defendant refused to build less than four houses. 
Plans were therefore prepared for this number, which went 
before the Local Board and were approved of ; but on defendant 
calling at plaintiff's office for the working plans he was 
informed that they were in the hands of Mr. Dymond for 
approval, and as a matter of fact he never had them, and could 
not erect the houses. His Honour (Judge Giffard) gave judg- 
ment for the amount claimed, to be paid in instalments of 1Z. 
per month. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Hyde.—On Saturday week the foundation-stones of the 
schools were laid by the Mayor. The schools have a frontage 
to Water Street of twenty-three yards. On the ground floor 
are infant school, 48 feet by 31 feet 6 inches, with classroom 
adjoining, the latter 25 feet by 15 feet 6 inches; and con- 
taining gallery, lecture-room, 22 feet by 16 feet ; classroom, 
25 feet by 15 feet 6 inches ; tea-preparing room, 16 feet by 
8 feet 6 inches ; boys and girls’ lavatories and latrines. On 
the first floor will be a spacious assembly hall, 65 feet by 31 feet 
6 inches, with an open-timbered roof in pitch-pine, and on/one 
side will be large classrooms for the young men and women, 
each measuring 25 feet by 15 feet 6 inches, the principal 
staircase being between these two classrooms. On the ather 
side of the large hall will be classrooms and lavatories ; also 
the back staircases, over these being cloak-rooms. In the 
intervening walls between the schoolrooms and classrooms will 
be placed windows, so that the master will be able to have com- 
plete control over his assistants during school hours. The schools 
are Gothic in style, and will be faced with local bricks, relieved 
with sandstone dressings and Ruabon terra-cotta. The con- 
tract for the work has been let to Mr. S. Robinson, Hyde, from 
designs by Mr. A. Banks, Oldham. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Lower Caversham.—A mission church is about to be built 
at Lower Caversham, Reading, from the designs of Messrs. G. 
Fitzwilliam & E. P. Warren, architects, of § Staple Inn. The 
walls are to be of flint rubble, faced internally with brick and 
externally with shaped flints, with quoins and dressings of free- 
stone. The church, which consists of nave, south aisle, chancel, 
and south transept—the last containing vestries, with a vestry- 
room overhead—is designed to hold 300 people at present ; but 
it is intended, at some future time, to extend the building west- 
ward, adding a north aisle and transept, which will give a 
further accommodation of 200 seats. The contract has been 
let to Messrs. Wheeler Bros., of Reading. 

Paddington.—The west window of St. John’s Church, 
‘Paddington, W., has just been redesigned by Mr. A. W. 
Blomfield, and filled with rich stained glass. There are six 
large lights, each light containing three tiers of subjects, illus- 
trating the Life of Joseph, and placed under architectural 
canopies in the fifteenth-century style. The members of the 
congregation subscribed the sum of 800/. for the glass. Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler & Bayne, of Garrick Street, W.C., who executed 
the work, also carried out the east window which was restored 
about two years ago. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—The corner-stone of the mission church 
of All Saints, Boothen, which is to replace a temporary iron 
Structure which was provided when the original church—now 
used as a school—became too small for the growing require- 
ments of the district, was laid recently. The building, when 
completed, will consist of a nave, with north and south 
aisles, chancel, with north chapel, organ-chamber, and vestry, 
and two porches, north and south, at the western end of the 
aisles. There will also be a small baptistery at the west end, 
and a bell-cote over the western bay nave. The walls will be 
built of grit stone from Wall Grange, the external weatherings 
being of the same character of stone, and the general dressings 
of Beggerswell stone. The style of architecture is Late Per- 
pendicular, and the actual seating accommodation will be for 
600. Messrs. Lynam & Rickman, Stoke-on-Trent, are the archi- 
tects, and the contractors for the whole work are Messrs. 
a eee of Sa. wore whose contract amounts to 
3,300/7. An illustration of the building was latel i i 
Lhe Architect, . 7 pene 
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’ Pembroke.—The parish church of St. Michael was reopened 
on the 14th ult., after a complete recasting of the body of the 
church, which was rebuilt some eighty or ninety years ago, and 
was about 4o feet wide, and covered with a tie-beam roof and 
flat plastered ceiling. Opportunity has been taken of the walls 
being upright and sound to create two naves of equal width, 
the north one being a restoration of the original fourteenth- 
century one, the foundations of which were discovered in 
forming those of the arcade piers. A new and handsome. 
looking chancel has been formed of its eastern portion. 
The dual naves have met with the approval of the bishop and 
two church building societies, and the result has been proved 
highly satisfactory both as regards sight and sound. Two new 
porches have been built, and other improvements effected, the 
total cost being 1,800/., the contractor being Mr. H. Edwards, 
of Milford, and the architect Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of 
London, Hereford, and Swansea. ; 

Siddal.—A Baptist chapel is about to be erected from the 
designs of Mr. J. Berry, of Huddersfield. The principal ens 
trance will be at the south end (adjoining the old chapel), and 
the minister and deacons’ vestries will be at the north, under 
the choir gallery. The gallery extends along the sides and 
ends. of the chapel, the front of which will be panelled and 
moulded, surmounted with a bold cornice and mahogany 
capping and base moulds. The chapel will be fitted with open 
stalls. The whole of the interior woodwork will be of pitch 
pine, varnished. The chapel will be efficiently lighted, heated, 
and ventilated on the latest improved principles. The whole of 
the external walling will be of pitch-faced wall-stones, with 
ashlar dressings. The windows will have moulded circular 
heads, with moulded sills and blocks. The roof will be covered 
in with green Westmoreland slates. The chapel will accom- 
modate about 500 persons. 

Oldham.—The Primitive Methodist Chapel and Schools, 
Lees Road, Oldham, have recently been opened, after extensive 
alterations and additions. The chapel has been supplied with 
new pitch pine pews and rostrum, and the upper floor of the 
school has been divided so as to form a number of classrooms. 
Other improvements have been effected: a new staircase has 
been erected, and special attention has been devoted to the 
ventilation of the chapel. The whole of the work has been 
carried out by Mr. Lees, builder, Oldham, from designs pre- 
pared by and under the superintendence of Mr. A. Banks, 
architect, Oldham. 


GENERAL. 


The Memorial of King Alexander EfX., which was erected 
at the cost of Mr. William Nelson, of Edinburgh, was unveiled 
on Tuesday. It is constructed of Peterhead granite, and was 
designed by Mr. Blanc. The sculpture is by Mr. Rhind., 

The Statue of the Queen, in Aberdeen, is found to be 
deteriorating under the influence of the weaiher. It is pro- 
posed to remove the statue to some place under cover, and that 
a bronze or granite statue should be erected on the pedestal in 
St. Nicholas Street. 

The Church of St. Bride, Fleet Street, was struck by 
lightning on Friday, but, fortunately, the building suffered slight 
injury, as the lightning conductor had been put in working 
order a few weeks ago. 

The Crypt of the Church of St. John, Clerkenwell, which 
is an interesting example, has been opened during the week. 
The donations received were divided between the restoration 
fund and the Finsbury Dispensary, Mr. R. Moreland being the 
honorary secretary. 

The “ Artists’ Record” is the title of a new monthly 
magazine which appeared on Friday last. The first number 
contains many interesting articles, written in a readable style: 
The size is convenient and well adapted for preservation. 

Pickering Castle and Grounds have been leased to the 
Local Board of the town, and they will now be opened to the 
public. Richard II. was kept a prisoner at Pickering for some 
time. ; 

An Excursion of the Archeological Section of the Midland 
Institute will be held next week. York will be first visited; 
next Ripon, and an afternoon will be spent in the grounds of 
Studley Royal, by permission of the Marquis of Ripon. 

Plans for proposed new business premises in Victoria} 
Vancouver’s Island, B.C., have been prepared for Mr. Thomas 
Allsop, of Victoria and London. The buildings will be erected 
at the earliest opportunity on land fronting Government Street, 
to which they will have a frontage of 60 feet. The proposed 
premises consist on the ground floor of commodisus shops or 
“stores,” and a main entrance to the offices above. The latter 
will be provided with every modern convenience. Mr. R. 
Owen Allsop, of 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, is the 
architect. 


Erratum.—The. sculptor’s work by Mr.'C, H. Mabey, 
mentioned in last week’s Architect, is to be found in the new 
vestibule of the National Gallery. 
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THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 
Design By ASTON WEBB & E.INGRESS BELL 


LONDON, JULY 22, 1887. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in thet» letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—July 
Station. The Director 
21 Craven Street, W.C. 

NOTTINGHAM.—July 25.—For Building an Extension to 
Borough Lunatic Asylum, Mapperley Plains. Messrs. T. C. 
Hine & Son, Architects, Victoria Street, Nottingham. 

SOUTHPORT.—July 25.—For Extension of Retort House 
and Coal Store Roofs at Gasworks. Mr. John Booth, 
Engineer, Gasworks, Crowlands, Southport. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — July 25.—For Building Three 
Houses. Mr. Edwin Bath, Architect, 59 George Street, 
Weston-super- Mare. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — July 25.— For Building Coach- 
house and Boundary Wall, Making Roadway, &c. Mr. Edwin 
Bath, Architect, 59 George Street, Weston-super-Mare. 


22.—For Building Coastguard 
of Works Department, Admiralty, 


ABERTILLERY. 
For Alterations to Commercial Inn. Mr. T. CLARKSON 
WAKELING, M.S.A., Architect, od URES 
G. Foster, Abergavenny : Arzu oO 
W. Smith, Abertillery . ; 144 4 0 
Je WILLIAMS, Merthyr (accepted) : 128 0 O 
E. Miles, Aberbeeg : ‘ 95 0 0 


BURSLEM. 
For Reslating Roof and General Repairs to Floors at the 
Parish Church School. Mr. G. L. JONES, Architect. 


W. Cooke . . Pee og 
A. Hall ° ° ° . moro G 
N. Bennett . - - . : . tO) .07 0 
GC, Dunn: . : wr r2Gg 15 GC 
G. & I. W. CARTER (accepted) : : . weet: OF C 
PEAWardan %. : ’ mec... 0.) O 


CAMBRIDGE. 
For Flooring the Corn Exchange. Mr. F. WATERS, Architect. 


Gixdinary Lowe’s Patent 


Flooring. Wad Bleck 
Stanley : : - 2 fp0 9. 0 2£808 19. 0 
Slater : : : 549 0 O 804 0 oO 
Coulson . ° ‘ 545 10 oO iO ONO 
Mills : . : S550 0-0 686 0 oO 
Atkin “ ; ; : ; O74 FA 10 679 17 6 
Banyard . . ° i COG? Bend 667 9 Oo 
Royal Bros, ‘ : : . — 650.00 
Yarrow . 2500 DO 65510" 9 
WILLMOTT & Sons *. 540 0 O 5877s OnO 


a Accepted for Lowe's flooring. 


CROYDON. 
For Alterations and Additions to Oakhurst, Park Hill Rise. 
Mr. T. HEYGATE VERNON, Architect, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster. 


TENDERS. E. Costar . ° ° a 2 . ry £250 0. 0 

Ke lrigose ae. 3 . ° . é , 248 0 O 

H. Inch : . . 2 : : . 235 406 

For about 317 feet of River} Eraankraee at Dumsey, Chertsey. Sui Sees : > . ‘ . : 239 OG 

’ 

Mr. C. WELCH, Architect, Chertsey. Maides & Harper a. ines 223 0 0 
Gradwell, Barrow- in- -Furness 2 : R £482 11 oO DEAL. 

Allen, Reading . : . «i » «+ 470 O O} For Building New Retort House, for the Deal and Walmer 

Street, Isleworth . . . » Ste ee weer 395 14 0 Gas Company. 

Trimm, Horsham - : . - £3050, 0 Cottew, Deal . - : A : £740 0 0 

Matthews & Mann, Weybridge eee : ~ 364 18 0 W. & T. Denne, Walmer : : : ; w002, 0 © 

Gardam, Staines . - A 5 - 32 34 O Trollope, Walmer 4 : 4 , : » 688 00 

Hunt, Chertsey . , i r . 3 tO: lOmO Denne & Son, Deal . - = ; - a OA7) OO 

Perryman, Windsor . . . . Mar z00' 7s OF. 0 WISE, Deal (accepted) ‘ : . . » 645 0 oO 


simultaneously. 


: — | E 98 


rag tven = T#£ RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 


“As little ironwork as possible.’—Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 
These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 
A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 
WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 
Tilustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain F'an and Hopper Light Opener. 
» Perfect Fanlight Regulator. 
» Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 


>, Reversible Pivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. 
»,»  Hpicycloidal Action for 


Ee. & J. M. VERITY. 
HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS, 


Opening one or a number of Lights 


THE 


ARCHITECT. » 


SUPPLEMENT 


COLCHESTER, 


For Erection of Buildings for Fifty Inmates, Eastern Counties 
Asylum for Idiots, Mortuary, Lodge, Boundary Walls, &c. 
Mr. R. F. VALLANCE, Architect, Mansfield, Quantities 


by the Architect. 


Martin, Wells & Co., Lambeth ‘ , . £6,630 oO 
G. Nevard, Nayland. : - ‘ $0.0;34% 0 
H. L. Holloway, Deptford . : ‘ <b j;09 lO 
A. Diss, West Bergholt . . : : v1 5s80080 
C. E. Orfeur, Colchester . : : : 2.553079. 0 
J. Greenwood, Mansfield . : . : 5,050 O 
A. Coe, Ipswich : ‘ : j . « 5,000 oO 
W. Gibson, Exeter . : . : : « 5202 0 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . “ 3 1 §)5 17-0 
G. Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury ; : 2+ 5,380 0 
Mason & Sons, Haverhill, , . ‘ 5,329 oO 
T. H. Kingsley, Oxford . : : : = -§,207 0 
F, Dupont, Colchester . : . : «Silat 
G. Bowles, Colchester . ‘ s : «~ 5,090 0 
G. Dobson, Colchester . : c ’ 4,978 oO 
H. Everett & Son, Colchester . : . - 4,895 o 
W. A. CHAMBERS, Colchester (accefled). . 4.598 oO 


DOWMLAITS, 
For Erection of Shop and House, for Mr. Schonhart. 
CLARKSON WAKELING, M.S.A, Architect, Merthyr. 


Richard Lloyd, Cefn, Merthyr . ; : » £390 0 
Eyan Jones, Dowlais . - : A , 3799.0 
Edward Lumley, Merthyr . ; : . a 345 9 
JQHN JONES, Merthyr (accepted) ot a sineaomO 


EDINBURGH. 


For Erection of Board Schools. Mr. R, WILSON, Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Castle Hill School. 


W, & D. M'Grégor, mason ; : - £6,350 0 


R. Tweedie & Co., joiner . : : : <0 D3 7eeO 
London Street School, 

John Thynn, mason . ° ° ‘ ° s, (0, 700870 
Andrew Cavers, joiner. aes ors 2j055 0 
St. Bernard School_—Enlargement. 

D. Sutherland & Sons, mason , * ° + 35345 se 
Law & Brunton, joiner. ‘ : ~ + 1,00haxo 


Mr. 


oo 0 00 0 0 OOO 0 6 CO OF0"O 


Ale 
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12) 
oO 


For Erection of New Infirmary, Eastbourne. 


For Additions to House, St. Leonards Road, for Mr. J. Bed 


[JuLy 22, 1887, 


: ee 
ee 


HASTBOURNE. 

Mr. FREDK, 
G. CooKE, A.M.I.C.E., Architect, Trinity Chambers, East- 
bourne. Quantities by Mr. C. Stanger, 21 Finsbury Pave. 
ment, London, E.C. 


Faulkner, London. : : : - 47,496 
John T. Chappell, London . . © 7,348 
James Peerless, Eastbourne . . » 7,129 
Robson, Snaresbrook ‘ - 6,749 
Comfort, Northam . . £6,734 


6,650 


James Longley, Crawley 
6,600 


E. Cornwell & Son, Eastbourne 


o0ooocooooeco0o 00 38 
OO © 0 0 0 Golo Ose 070° OD O10 


Peters, Horsham. . ; 6,595 
Holloway, Deptford . - ; 6,580 
Newman & Hart, Eastbourne . 7 - 6,505 Io, 
Mark Martin, Eastbourne . : . . 6,425 
C. Tomkinson, Eastbourne : ‘ 1 637% 
James Wood, Eastbourne : : 6,234 
Dore & Sons, Eastbourne ° ; : 6,123 
JOSEPH MARTIN, Eastbourne (accepted) . 5,982 


2) 
a 


or 
Foster. Mr. FREDK. G. COOKE, Assoc, M. Inst.C.E,, 
Architect, Eastbourne. 


Dore & Sons : ; : . ‘ . . £420 ee 

M. Martin . : 4 : A 4 ; » 394 10 oO 

E. Cornwell . 4 c ; : ; : «357 7s 

Backhurst . ° : ‘. E . ‘ 4 20715 
GAYTON. 


HILLAM, Architect, Lynn. 


Robert Rudd, Gayton . ‘ ‘ ; : £500 15 oO 
Mallon, Swaffham : : : : : ») 3 7omees 
Body, Harpley “ : . . -, 37/0 ae 
Fayers, Lynn ¢ : 0 - . : » 352-0 0mee 
Bardell Bros. Lynn . c c : ; . 349 Ome 
Alflatt, Lynn ; ; ; % + 347 70m 
Bone, Lynn . . » 345 10°60 
Wanford, Lynn . ° . 338 me 
J. Rudd, Grimston ‘ ‘ : 5 . 309 ae 
HIGHAM, ESSEX. 
For Erection of a Cottage, for Mr. Thomas S. Furniss. Mr, 


H. ATKIN BERRY, Architect, 
London. 
SAUNDERS & SON, Dedham (accepted) . 


35 Bedford Row, 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Pastenings are entirely dispensed with. 


Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. 
ZINC AND 


H 


Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. ; 


OLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, § 


For Erection of Ancient Shepherds’ Jubilee Hall. Mr, J. A, 


i £365 oO ; 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


W, 


SS 


-“IMMOVABLE ACME” 


LONDON DEPOT: 


SPECIALITE WIEDIEVAL ECCLES! 


11 PRIZE MEDALS 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


_ ((W.. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
“<“Immovable Acme.” 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


LIMITED, 
Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, 8.E. 


. 


2 


ASTICAL TUES. 


Kinson Wharf, 
34a Albert Embankment, ie 
LAMBETH, §.E, $t.u. stu 


20 Victoria Buildings, 
Victoria Street, 


NTS :— 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George’s Works, WORCESTER. 


MANCHESTER, 
RGEON & CO.,Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E-C. 


. 
7 


al 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee 
GATESHEAD, LITTLEBOROUGH. 
For Building Two Houses in Derwentwater Road, Gateshead. | For Building Mill, Featherstall, for Messrs. T. Grimshaw & 
Mr. G. CArRIs, Architect, West Street, Gateshead. Son. Mie sh SHUTTLE WORTH, Architect, Manchester. 
Haswell & Waugh, Askew Road ‘ . £480 0 0 Accepted T. enders. 
Greason Bros., Ord Street . : ; ; wv AGDynOe 20 Preston & Dryland, Smithy Bridge, mason. 
F. Briggs, Sunderland Road , ; ; amdd5 2 O10 E. Taylor & Co., Littleborough, joiner. 
R. Henderson, Low Fell. ‘ ‘ wal Fh 40'7 OF 0 S: Barnes & Sons, slater. 
F. Wakefield, Back James Street : ‘ i (4508 0F.0 J. Purdy,’ Rochdale, plastering. 
Greetham Bros., St. Cuthbert’s Road . . 14 30;,40).0 LONDON. 
epee’, Askew Road ete ae ; : sd bO9TO) 2) wor Painting and other Works at the Chelsea Infirmary for the 


Guardians of Chelsea. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Archi- 


For New Queen’s Schools and Offices, Kew Green, Surrey, tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities not supplied. 


for the Rev. W. H. Bliss, M.A, and Committee. Mr. 
EDWIN DOoLpy, Architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. T. ae i basic ien ; : i ; : 3 Se : 6 
Marcus Houghton, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. Woolford & Son : ‘ 5737. 6F 0 
Shilitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds . é £3050 ome) R. Bryon ; ; ; : 248 552-01, 0 
Staines & Son . : ‘ A 2,991 10) 0 W Fades pue® ‘ 3 : ; peudege Ono 
W. Rhodes : ° : : ; : <p2,00071 (OF -O A.W Derby. . 287320: 0 
Newton & Idle . . ob) Lyte nes 2,843 Oro ih te a AE £33506:01 0 
Kirk Bros. : : : : i - 2.780) 0 0 W. Wythe ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 335 Io O 
| ‘ Sar, See, Se 25745 o ie hi Bertie IDLE, Clapham (accepted) . .» 279 0 0 
: ; ‘ : : en2.740 AO 2 
Killby & Gayford . : ees . 2,736 0.0 For Erection of Laundry and Receiving Wards at the Work- 
Flew & Co. ‘ : $ ? . 24730 0 0 house, Harrow Road, for the Guardians of Paddington. 
Brown, Teavid & Co. ; a eek ee Messrs. A. & C. HARston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
RCO iniigica > ols) oh: yok ML ee 2,667 a ; ae Quantities supplied. £488 
Howell & Son . r f : rf : aaa Gur, OF. 0 .fi. johnson . : ° ‘ ° . » £4,000 O O 
B.E. Blasby ., ; 4 f 4 ’ ; 2,640 0 0 H. Ingram : F . . ; 5 e EAs OF. 0 
eo, ictal, aie MMM, Soho) 0; fy DaBrowme Co) +) + | wyd Salgtwe toyota en 
Puzey & Lumléy* . ‘ 2,270 0 O W. Johnson op az50t Om ,S 
* Withdrawn, error in cast. Should have been £2,738. LESLIE & KNIGHT, Kensington (accepted) . Or OO 
LEICESTER. For Repairs to Nos. 35 and 37 Gough Street, Poplar, for Mr. 
For Erection of Shop and Warehouse, Belgrave Gate. Mr W. H. Swepstone. Messrs. A. & C, HARSTON, Architects, 
R. J. STEPHENS, Architect. 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Clark & Garrett - : : : : 3,249| 0! O J. Walker . . . : oma he mEC0n 0. Oo 
Hutchinson . : : : ; : ee3,2302 OF O J. H. Johnson 4 . : : : : 5S yee 
Elliott ‘ ; : ; : 5 , mtg 1604 Oy -O W. Barnard . A : Od O60 
Tyers & Gates . , : : : eas icao 0 R. CHAMBERLAIN, "Poplar (accepted) : . m5. OO 
Woop, Derby (accepied) . . . . - 3,038 © O| For New Storey to No. 11 Upper Brook Street, Park Lane 
on 5 a cr = Laat 2,998 9 0 (Grosvenor Estate). Mr. MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.I.B.A,, 
ies oe lf Fe ce oe a O Architect, 8 Park Place Villas, W. ; 
. . s . s . ° ° ’ I (6) A. , 
Stevens . : . : ; ; : 2,897 10 Oo Parkinson & Sons . « at AZAe O19 HASTA 2.0 
Duxbury . ; A A ‘ ‘ ‘ pF 2,819! 0 oO | H. Salter Stephens . A  Adzia Om O 422.70 O 
Harrison . : : . : . : TP2HIS/ 0 O W. KinG & SON (accepted) . 411 0 O 398 oO O 


VAHOGANYT & HARD WoOoDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “ios. oxboN Es 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
eae Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &e. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, ane &e. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus. 


&e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Evekoee mont at the Dooks. 
_Zelegraphic ‘Address—* ACA30U, LONDON.” 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH. 


HIBBARD'S RELIABLE WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


NORKS:-TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 
3EST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 
Tx a 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, /887. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


SUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


Cnn 
2naQ ts 


> Occ e space only as 4 
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4 Sl | ¥/ a , 
4 i| af 2 az “RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 

E “HE = WATER= Pies = = os be The most inexperienced can fix them. Soundness of Joint a certainty. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES, 
i mm The MEADOW FOUNDRY (CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 
G : RINGS we = Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, ete Board 

3 H25L8S SO.INS.INTERNALLY ~ Be Schools, Horticultural Work, &c. 

4 Boilers of every description, —4 Makersof the|MPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT COILS, Coil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains, Vases, &c. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

—— re 
MERTHY R—continued. 

For Erection of Hospital Buildings, Pendarran, Merthyr, Mr 

T. CLARKSON WAKELING, M.S.A., Architect, 


LONDON — continued. 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Long’s Hotel, 14 Clifford 
Street. Mr. W. G. BARTLEET, Architect. Messrs. 


STONER & SONS, Surveyors. E. Morgan, Tredegar 7 . ; . «£5,101 Fey 
Stimpson. f : ; ‘ : ‘ . £31,984 0° 0 Morgan & Evan, Pontypool 3 : . - 4,918 10 o 
Bird : ; ‘ ; ; f e . 31,796 0 oO D. C. Jones & Co, Gloucester . ; : » 45502.) oa 
Calls ; : : : , : . . 31,642 0 0 T. Foster, Abergavenny . : : : - 4,425 Gee 
Wall Bros. oo. ee ee 31,380 0 | T. Rees, Merthyr Vale  .  . 7 
Chappell . ; ; } y ; ‘ . SLiss Ono John Williams, Knighton . : : : . 4,2027%ieag 
Manley . ; ; ‘ f ; F . 20,327 0 0 C. Burton, Cardiff. : ; : - 4,160 14 5 
Nightingale . A : : : . . £128,946) 10 0 J. Watkin & Jenkins, Swansea . . - 4,074 2 6 
Conder . ; ‘ ; : ; i 2 $28; 665r010; 70 epard & Son, Cardiff. . . . - 3,787 13 6 
Simpson & Son. ‘ 3 , ‘ ; 28,120 oe) Stephens & Bastow, Bristol, : : : ree! : Oo 
Boyce. 27,640 0 O Evan Thomas, Neath ; é P - 3,524 9eoae 
Holland & Fi anen 27,581 0 oO J. Williams, Castle Street, Merthyr : ; »  3)3 30a mer 
Peto Bros. 27,498 0 oO J. Jones, Glynant, Merthyr F : : . 3326 qrameS 
Bywaters . : . , ’ . 27,356 0 0 Turner & Sons, Cardiff. : ‘ . oe: 2 
Patman & Fotheringham 26,943 ey Ae) D. Jenkins, Merthyr . . : eer fo) 4 
Green & Lee . ; ¢ ; ; 26,691 0 Oo W. Bowers & Co., Hereford (accepted) . . 3,26008geNE 
Kirk & Randall . « « « 26,440 0 o| John Gabe, Merthyr gic . . 2607—iauee 

For Making New Road, Constructing Bare Gullies, &c., for OTLEY. 
ie Agincourt Park Estate, Hampstead. Mr. E. G. SALTER, For Additions to Board Schools, Westgate and North Parade, 
Architect and Surveyor, 156 Ossulston Street, N.W. Meso MARSHALE ite 

C. KILLINGBACK, Camden Town (accepted) . £1,050 0 oO T M car estgate Board School. 
For Additions to Billiard-room for the Committee of the epee aay estate ue eee : ‘23 
1ons Peter Patrick, North Parade, Otley, joiner . . Oo 

Constitutional Club, West ‘Norwood. Mr. J. WATT, oe Barrand. Otlew plumber . 

A.RLB.A, Atchitect, 19 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. & A. EThomtoe Otlon cater te 

Quantities supplied by Messrs. T. Marcus Houghton and Cy. & W. Chaffer, Otle a ae Ss 

Robert ae Kerr, Bayes” Buildings, Ludgate Circus. North Poe Board Schools | 
eos act . . . . - £598 © Oo William Maston, Otley, mason . i . 208 6 6 
i he < om ey . : : ; . . . ae a a Peter Patrick, Otley, joiner : - : ‘ 2 10s 
HITCHCOCK, Gipsy Hill, S.E. E.(accepted subject Jd sal ily es Farrand, oe, plumber Se 0 

SNR M. & A. E. Thornton, Otley, slater. : . 2a 

. . . -~495 9 O C. J. & W. Chaffer, Otley, plasterer .. : . fae 
ve 3 MERTHYR. RHYMNEY. 

For Building Seven Shops and Houses, Pontmorlais, Merthyr. | For Erection of Public Hall. Mr. T, CLARKSON WAKELING 
Mr. T. CLARKSON WAKELING, M.S.A., Architect, Merthyr. M.S.A., Architect, Merthyr. : 
Quantities by Architect. T, Rees, Merthyr Vale 7 . . . £1375 Oo 0 

ee eS Ga ee A A : ; + £2050 oy D. Davis, Tredegar . : ; : , 1j200 Sonne 

Ct OuceSteLmn. ; : : ie ey 18) 1B} KC: 1 res 
Ivor Davis, Merthyr ; : : : : : me ome) T. Eayerde Treaeaitl : i ‘ a 3 : 
J. Jones, Glynant, Merthyr é : : » (2,175 %O. © T. Foster, Abergavenny . : . ae : 1,165 ome) 
W. Bowers & Co., Hereford « 2,100 O O R. Lloyd, Cefn, near Merthyr . 1,150 ome) 
oe th eal WILLIAMS, Castle Street, Merthyr (accepted) 2078 30 7 J. WILLIAMS, Castle Street, Merthyr (accepted ) 1,017 (one) 


THE A-OLUS WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


rae BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 2] ] Regent Street, W. 
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; SEVENOAKS (KENT). 
For Forming Portion of St. John’s Road. 


Mowlem, Westminster ; : : d . £805 0 O 
Clarke, Thornton Heath . : i = 729 On! 0 
Ossenton, Erith . : : é : : J OF 4S Ol O 
OWEN, Sevenoaks (accepted ) : ° : 5320) On 0 


; STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
For Erection of Two Semi-detached Cottages, Wolstanton, 
Stoke-on-Trent, for Mr. A. Boulter. Mr. G. L. JONES, 


Architect. 
W.Grant . ee 5500 0 
J. Windsor . Se 52o% O70 
J. Bowden . ; ‘ ~ : - ‘ PAGO, Ou. 
W. COOKE (accepted ) . ; d . . « 434° 9..0 


For Erection of Six Houses at Basford, Stoke-on-Trent, for 
Mr. W. W. Dobson. Mr. G. L. JONES, Architect. 


T. Godwin : " Hoe, FLO. O; 50 
W. Cooke : ; : : ; ; 880 0 O 
J. J. LONGDEN (accepted) . - : : COT Sak Ot O 


For Additions to the Bowling Green Inn, Bucknall, Stoke-on- 


Trent. Mr. G. L. JONEs, Architect. 
T. Godwin . ' : : : . . £225 0 O 
W. Cooke . a ; : ; ‘ ° 197 16 oO 
J. J. LONGDEN (accepted) . . : . - 172 5 0 
TREDEGAR. 


For Building Drill Hall and Sergeant Instructor’s House. Mr. 
T. CLARKSON WAKELING, M.S.A., Architect, Merthyr. 


William Leonard, Tredegar . : . £1,250 0 0 
Thomas Edwards, Tredegar I,0l0 O O 
R. Lloyd, Cefn Coed P 990 0 O 
Thomas Foster, Abergavenny . : . : Sy} Ae 
EDWARD MORGAN, Tredegar (accepted) . g00 0 O 
D. Morgan, Tredegar ; ; . meRoSOe O 460 
J. Williams, Merthyr ; ‘ 858 4 6 


: WALTHAM ABBEY. 
For Erection of Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Sewardstone 


Road, Waltham Abbey, Essex, for Mr. C. H. Colvin. Mr. 
JOHN Hupson, Architect, 80 Leman Street, E. 
W. Gardener, Waltham Abbey a At,050'— 0. .0 
W. Gladding, Mile End . ; 1,398 oO Oo 
EveawW, D..Patman, Enfield... %& F 1,298 o oO 
J. BENTLEY, Waltham Abbey (accepted) . L2o2.5.0'%"0 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. JONES & WILLIS have constructed the warden’s 
stave which is to be used in Roundhay Church. 

WE are glad to hear from the enterprising manager (Mr. 
H. Etherington) that “ Arcadia,’ at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, is a great success—61,482 persons having passed the 
turnstiles up to July 18. The entertainment will be kept open 
till September 24, and special attractions will be provided for 
the Bank Holiday. 

IN connection with the Jubilee celebrations a handsome 
reredos was erected in Scholes Church, near Cleckheaton. 
The structure is of oak, and consists of three panels filled in 
with emblems painted on zinc on a gold ground. A handsome 
brass lectern was also placed in the church at the same time. 
Both these works were executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, 
of Birmingham and London. 

THE directors of Raffety Thornton & Company (Limited) 
have declared an interim dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum (free of income tax). 

Messrs. HAINES & Co. have just taken over the business 
of Messrs. A. J. Duff & Co., paperhanging manufacturers, of 
49 Bread Street, E.C. 


A GREAT BELL FOR COLOGNE CATHEDRAL, 


Tus bell weighs 27,000 kilos., or about 26 tons 13 cwt. The 
clapper alone weighs 800 kilos., or nearly 153 cwt. Its height is 
almost 144 feet; its diameter at the mouth nearly 11} feet. 
Twenty-two cannons taken from the French were assigned by 
the Emperor William for its manufacture; 5,000 kilos. of tin 
were added. It was cast by Andreas Hamm, of Frankenthal, 
and 21,000 m. (1,050/.) were paid for the casting. It will be 
known as the Kaiserglocke, or Emperor's bell ; and as the two 
other large bells in the cathedral bear the epithets respec- 
tively of Pretiosa (precious) and Speciosa (beautiful), this one 
is styled Gloriosa. It bears above an inscription recording 
that “ William, the most august Emperor of the Germans and 
King of the Prussians, mindful of the heavenly help granted to 
him whereby he conducted the late French war to a prosperous 
issue, and restored the German Empire, caused cannons taken 
from the French to be devoted to founding a bell to be hung in 
the wonderful cathedral then approaching completion.” A like- 
ness of St. Peter, the name-patron of the church, is on the side, 
beneath which is a quatrain in the style of the Medizeval con- 
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the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq.), and Surveyor to the 
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ceits, praying that, as devout hearts rise heavenward at hearing , 
the sound of the bell, so may the doorkeeper of Heaven open | 
wide the gates of the celestial mansion. On the opposite 
side is inscribed a sestet in German, of which the translation 
1S (=< 

I am called the Emperor’s bell ; 

I proclaim the Emperor’s honour ; 

On the holy watch-tower I am placed. 

I pray for the German Empire, 

That peace and protection 

God may ever grant to it. 


The bell was solemnly blessed in the cathedral by the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, according to the elaborate ritual set out in 
the Pontificale Romanum. The ceremony was very long, 
many psalms being chanted by the clergy and choristers while 
the bell was being sprinkled with blessed water and anointed 
with chrism, and the portion of St. Luke, x. 38-42, was chanted 
by a deacon. Incense and myrrh were burnt within it, and 
many symbolical rites performed. The opinions of experts are 
divided as to whether the note which the bell sounds is C sharp 
or D, 


VISIT OF THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE TO 
MANCHESTER. 


THE local reception committee have prepared a draft pro- 
gramme of the proceedings in connection with the visit of the 
Iron and Steel Institute to Manchester in September next. 
The following arrangements have been made :—The meetings 
of the Institute will be held in the Owens College on Sep- 
tember 14, 15, and 16. On the first day there will be a 
reception of the members ot the Institute at Owens Col- 
lege by the Mayor of Manchester and the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University, after which the formal business of the 
autumn meeting of the Institute will be commenced. In the 
afternoon the members will pay a visit to the Royal Jubilee 
Exhibition, and in the evening they will be received by the 
Mayor at a conversazione in the Town Hall. On the 15th the 
meeting will be resumed in the Owens College for the reading 
and discussion of papers. In the afternoon there will be ex- 
cursions to Messrs. Robinson’s engineering works, at Rochdale, 
and to Messrs. Platt Brothers’ works, at Oldham; and in the 
evening the annual dinner will be held in the Town Hall. On 
the 16th the reading and discussion of papers will be resumed 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments THE 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, || WINDOW 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING BLIND 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. COMPANY, 
Twelve-inch Pet eee Sten sie in any manner,| 4 LAWRENCE 
wale tnich best sore Beales, 73, OE each. eee 22 NE 
New Builder's Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates,ma-| LONDON, E.C. “if 


hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. Telegraphic 


ress ;— 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. “Blinds, London.” 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
~ FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ SurVEyrna List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


at Owens College; in the afternoon the members will be in- 
vited by the president of the Institute, Mr. Daniel Adamson, 
to a garden party at The Towers, Didsbury ; and in the evening 


' there will be a reception at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition by 


the executive committee of the Exhibition. On the 17th an 
excursion will probably be arranged to Haddon Hall and 
Chatsworth. 


HULL AND SCULCOATES DISPENSARY, 


THIs building, which was lately opened, is situated on the 
north side of Baker Street, next to the offices of the British 
Gas Light Company, and includes the dispensary and a resj- 


| dence for the house-surgeon, which are entirely distinct. The 


dispensary proper is entered by a doorway in the centre of the 
Baker Street frontage, which forms an important feature in the 
elevation. A short corridor leads to the waiting-hall, which is 
a spacious, lofty, and well-lighted apartment, 25 feet by 23 feet, 
paved with wood-block flooring, and with a dado of glazed 
bricks around the walls. This hall provides accommodation 
for about ninety patients, the benches being divided into two | 
blocks by a barrier, which separates the patients requiring 
advice from those requiring medicine only, in such a way as to 
place all under the immediate control of ‘the attendant. The 
bust of the late Mr. W. T. Dibb’stands in a niche in the wall of 
this hall. At the back of the waiting-hall is the house-surgeon’s 
consulting-room, fitted with lavatory, sink, instrument case, 
couch, and ophthalmic lamp, and with separate doors for 
the entrance and exit of patients. Adjoining is the dis- 
penser’s room, or surgery, which is fitted up in a very 
complete manner, with drug drawers and shelves, counters, 
sink, closets, &c., and with a hatch for the service of medicine 
to patients in the waiting-hall. A drug store is attached to the 
dispenser’s room. The board-room is immediately to the right 
of the principal entrance, with a frontage to the street, and with 
a lavatory adjoining. The surgeon’s residence is entered by a 
porch on the east side, and includes dining-room, kitchen, and 
the usual offices on the ground floor ; drawing-room, two bed- 
rooms, bath-room, &c., on the first floor; and two additional 
bedrooms on the second floor. The design is of Flemish 
Renaissance character, executed in red brick, with Ancaster 
stone dressings, and with the roofs covered with red Broseley 
tiles. Great care has been taken to insure perfect sanitation, 
all the appliances being of the most approved description, 
Messrs. Botterill, Son & Bilson are the architects of the build- 
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ing, their design having been selected in a limited competition. 
The works have been satisfactorily carried out by Mr. Frederick 
Blackburn. 


THE EDINBURGH PUBLIC BATHS. 


It has been arranged that the Edinburgh Public Baths are to 
be opened on Monday next. They were designed by Mr. 
Morham, the city architect, and have been erected in a central 
site in Infirmary Street. The baths include a large swimming 
pond for men, a smaller swimming pond for women, and a 
complete set of plunge baths in each of the two divisions into 
which the building is divided. The men’s bath, which occu- 
pies the southern part of the ground, is 80 feet in length by 
_ 4o feet in breadth. At the shallow end it is 3 feet, at the other 
end 6 feet 6 inches. Aroundit is a broad platform, on which is 
arranged a series of dressing-boxes for the bathers. At the east 
end of the bath is a large room, which may be used for a 
reading-room or for club meetings, and adjoining it is an apart- 
ment for the bath master, and a store for napery. At a height 
of 11 feet, and carried on iron columns, there is a gallery with 
open iron front, from which a view of the bath can be 
obtained. On the occasion of a swimming gala or com- 
petition the gallery would be a suitable place for spectators. 
In this gallery are placed the plunge baths—thirty-one in all— 
fitted up in the most approved fashion. Lavatory and other 
accommodation is also provided on both floors. The women’s 
swimming bath, which occupies the portion of the building 
nearest to Infirmary Street, is 50 feet by 25 feet, and in depth 
runs from 2 feet 6 inches to 6 feet. It has only dressing-boxes 
on one side of the platform which surrounds it. Above these is 
a gallery on which are placed nine single plunge baths, similar 
to those in the men’s division. Both swimming-baths are con- 
structed on the same lines. The bottom is laid with white tiles, 
with broad black bands. The sides of the bath and the 
adjoining platform are of red cement, and the walls are lined 
with white enamelled bricks which are both light and cleanly 
and easily kept bright. The dressing-boxes, and, indeed, 
all the other woodwork, are of pitch pine, varnished. Both 
baths have lofty open timber roofs, and are well lighted and 
ventilated. In the women’s bath an old-fashioned English 
balcony window has been thrown out in one of the end walls, 


and commands an excellent view of the pond below. Over the | 
entrance-hall several first-class plunge baths have been fitted | 


up—five for gentlemen and three for ladies—for the use of 


which a higher charge will be exacted. The capacity of the 
men’s bath is 95,000 gallons of water, of the women’s bath 
32,000. In both the water will be heated by the injection of 
steam, for the raising of which suitable boiler accommodation 
has been obtained on the north-east corner of the site. The 
boiler is 28 feet in length by 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 
there are two steam injectors in the men’s bath and one in the 
women’s. It is intended to keep the water at the temperature 
of 65 to 70 degrees. From the same boiler hot water will be 
provided to the plunge baths in both divisions of the building ; 
steam will be provided to the wash-tubs in the washing-house, 
and the surplus may be carried across the adjoining yard for 
use in the laundry of the Fever Hospital. Over this portion of 
the building rises a chimney-stack to a height of about 100 feet. 
The elevation of the building to Infirmary Street has a suitable 
aspect. Towards the east-end of the house is a triple arcading, 
in two of the arches of which are placed the doors leading to 
the women’s and men’s baths respectively—the women’s door 
being nearest the South Bridge. On the floor above is a 
series of five-arched windows divided by pilasters, which give 
light to the first-class baths and also to the women’s swimming- 
pond. The clerk’s box at the entrances is so constructed that 
one clerk will be able to manage both turnstiles. From the 
entrance-hall a short flight of steps leads up to each bath. 
The cost of the baths, including furnishings, &c., will be about 
10,0004, 


THE VESTIBULE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


ONE of the most entertaining of modern sports, says the Padd 
Mall Gazette, is marble hunting in North Africa. Lion hunting 
is not to be compared with it for one moment ; and no more 
exquisite delight can be imagined than that of the discoverer 
who, having picked up in the ruin of some Roman bath or 
temple a sample of rich coloured and beautifully grained 
marble, quarried by the Romans of the Augustan age in some 
now long disused and forgotten mountain of Numidia or Egypt, 
finds out after long search the exact spot from which it came, 
and triumphantly reopens the ancient quarry for the delectation 
of the magnificent of to-day. The taste for coloured marbles 
in the ancient world was distinctly a Roman taste. The Greeks 
quarried nothing but white marbles, and when they needed 
colour for architectural purposes, laid it on the white surface of 
Pentelic or Parian. It was the Romans who ransacked Egypt 
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for alabaster and porphyry, and Africa for giallo antico, and we 
moderns follow the Roman taste. French, English, and 
Americans are now vying with one another in the lavish use of 
coloured marbles for the adornment of public halls and private 
dining- -rooms, churches, baths, and porticos. Knowing these 
things, it was with great pleasure that we received the other 
day a visit from the arch-marble-mason of the world, Mr. 
William Brindley. He came in hot haste to denounce certain 
errors in the prospectus of the Numidian Marble Company, which 
has recently been started to develop quarries in the commune 
of Kléber, in Algeria. What right, he cries, have they to call 
Numidian a marble which comes from a mountain far west of 
Algiers, and hundreds of miles from the frontier of Numidia? 
A marble, moreover, which was never used in ancient Rome at 
all, and which is, as any one may see from samples at Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley’s works, near Westminster Bridge, of a 
decidedly different appearance from the real giallo antico ob- 
tained from Simittu, near Carthage, and of which specimens 
may be seen in the new vestibule of the National Gallery? It 
was soon settled that the error of the Numidian Company 
should be corrected if Mr. Brindley would come at once to the 
National Gallery, and tell our readers something of the origin 
and peculiarities of the noble group of marbles which adorn 
the new vestibule. 

It was at Tlemsen, a town not far from the onyx quarries, 
that Mr. Brindley some years ago, on one of his marble- 
hunting expeditions, observed in the mosque a slab of very 
brilliant green marble. It was polished by the bare feet of the 
worshippers and moist with water from the fountain, and the 
deep green came out as Mr. Brindley thought in all his experi- 
ence he had never seen before. On reflection, however, it 
occurred to him that he had seen something like it at Barcelona. 
He pursued the thread, and finally tracked both the Tlemsem 
and the Barcelona slabs to their original home in the mountains 
of the Sierra Nevada, near Grenada. What simpler than that the 
Moors, the lords of Africa and Spain, should have distributed the 
marble of Andalusia from Barcelona to Tlemsen? But this bythe 
way. Next come the Kléber quarries described in the prospectus 
of the so-called Numidian Company, but never in Mr. Brindley’s 
opinion used in Rome. These produce a variety of very 
brilliant red and yellow marbles which are found on a lofty 
plateau near the sea, about twenty-one miles east of Oran. 
The first quarries, however, which interest us as we stand in 
the new vestibule of the National Gallery are those near 
Chenouah, just west of Algiers, which produce the splendid 


jasper-like columns which stand at the top of the flight 
of steps as you enter the gallery. The quarries from 
which these great monoliths came were first opened by the 
French some twelve years ago, and the marble made its first 
mark at the Paris Exhibition. Red Etruscan is the unmeaning 
trade name of this jasper-like stone, which is also used for door 
frames all through the new rooms with very sumptuous effect. 
Red Etruscan is, however, but one of the elements of the 
marmorean beauty of the vestibule. The walls that limit the 
steps on either side are built up of squares of giallo antico from 
the rediscovered quarry at Simittu, in the territory of Tunis. 
This is a case of a quarry rediscovered by a railway. It had 
been long known that Rome was full of the beautiful giallo 
antico, sometimes yellow, sometimes rosy in colour, but always 
of exquisite texture and even to work. It had come from the 
province of Africa; but it was not till a Belgian engineer 
working on the railway then being made from Tunis to the 
Algerian frontier observed at Simittu a half-consumed mountain 
with gaps clearly marked from which the last monoliths had been 
cut, that the work of the Romans was resumed. Now a Belgian 
company sells giallo antico similar tothat used in Augustan Rome, 
and no more beautiful specimen of it could be seen than that 
used for the side walls of the stair flight before us. While Mr. 
Taylor was about it it is a pity he was not permitted to put in 
steps of white marble, as more in keeping with the richness 
of the pillars and decorations. Perhaps, however, this little 
omission may be rectified at some future time. The total 
marble bill for vestibule and rooms was about 7,000/, Africa 
then sends two contributions to our vestibule, the red Etruscan 
columns and the walls of giallo antico. The Alps, from a 
steep face of mountain 2,000 “feet high, and with a gradient of 
80 deg. on the Simplon pass, send the two massive square 
pillars of light greenish cippolino which form the approach to 
the vestibule from Trafalgar Square. The Romans got a 
similar stone from Eubcea, of which we see many samples at 
Rome. The square columns stand on bases of Corrennie 
granite from near Aberdeen, while the red Etruscan columns 
are topped with Corinthian capitals of Derbyshire alabaster. 
Ireland is not represented, which is unfortunate, as the Galway 
green might have been worked in harmoniously. New Zealand, 
however, contributes the square blocks of bluish grey beneath 
the columns, while the gay Pavonazetto from the Apennines 
near Pisa, with its bold veins patterned on a creamy white, 
forms the base of the red Etruscan columns and the cornice 
above the giallo antico walls. This Pavonazetto, now so 
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familiar to Conservatives from its use in the beautiful staircase 
of the Constitutional Club, has been a great acquisition to 
architects in England. Mr. Brindley boasts that he first 
introduced it from Masiglia, in the Carrara Mountains. It is 
satisfactory to learn that there is no finer display of marbles in 
London than this vestibule of the National Gallery. The 
Stock Exchange is good in its way; the Greek Church at 
Bayswater contains, perhaps, a greater variety of sorts and 
colours ; the new clubs, too, are richly adorned, but for a single 
effect of Roman magnificence nothing beats this gorgeous 
vestibule. 


A SPECIFICATION BY MACADAM. 


THE following copy of a form of specification used by 
Macadam, the road-maker, may be useful as a precedent and 
as a curiosity :-— 


SPECIFICATION FOR MAKING A ROAD. 


The read to be formed and made according to the plans, 
sections, and cross sections which accompany this specification. 
or 
The roadway is to be rete a and made as the ground is 

presently marked out by pegs, level pegs, and trig line. 

The contractor to do all the excavations, fillings, embank- 
ments, turf banks, walls, culverts, and drains as shall be pointed 
out and described in the margin hereof, in such a manner as to 
leave the roadway of one uniform width, and properly balanced, 
so that one water-table may be of the same horizontal level as 
that opposite to it (unless other ways directed). That the road- 
way when formed shall have one uniform convexity, rising 

inches from the water-table to the centre. 

That the turf, mould, or natural surface of the ground is not 
to be disturbed excepting where it is necessary for the proper 
formation of the roadway, as above described, and then not 
more than is necessary. 

The surface of the roadway is to be made true by the 
removal of all uneven parts, large stones or points of rock, and 
rake smooth previously to any material being put upon it. 

That all material for making the road be prepared and 
broken before it is brought to the road. That no material is 
to be broken on the road either in the first or last coatings. 

That the road is to be formed of a uniform thickness of 
material to the aggregate depth of Io inches of stone, to be 


procured from such quarries or other places as are mentioned | 


in the margin hereof, to be broken to a uniform weight of 
6 ounces, and when carted to the roadway to be lifted and 
spread out of the shovel by scattering. 

That a second coating of stone is to be procured as directed 
in margin, and to be laid on two inches in thickness, previously 
broken to the weight of three and four ounces, to be brought to 
the road when the previous 6-inch coating 1s partially settled, 
and then spread as before directed by scattering from the 
shovel. On no account are the heaps to be “ pushed abroad. 
Allis to be relifted by the shovel—this even if the stone Is 
wheeled on. 

When this second coating is three parts settled, the surface 
is again to be covered with two inches of gravel or smashed 
stone, to be procured as directed in the margin, and reduced to 
the size of horse-beans. 

This coating of stone or gravel to be carefully scattered on 
in two or more layers, and not all at once. 

Each coating of material to extend from watercourse to 
watercourse, and to be of uniform thickness, following the con- 
vexity of the roadway given in the first instance. 

A sufficient number of men with heavy stone rakes to be 
constantly employed from the first coating of material, to rake 
in and obliterate all horse and wheel marks as soon as they 
are made, and to gather in the displaced material so as to pre- 
serve the uniformity of thickness, until the whole has settled 
and become firm, smooth, and hard. ; 

If this work is done in very dry weather, it should be 
watered to cause the stone to settle before the angles of the 
stone are worn off. 

The contractor to find all tools, carts, horses, wheelbarrows, 
planks, posts, rails, scaffolding, and material of all kinds neces- 
sary for properly carrying out the work. ; 

Figures or plans and sections to be taken in preference to 
dimensions, as shown in the drawings. __ , 

If the work is done by plans and sections the contractor 1s 
to set out his own work, subject to revisal. 

If without plans or sections the work to be set out and level 
pegs driven for the contractor. 

The whole work to be completed in 

and to the satisfaction of mt 

The contractor to be held liable for all damages arising 
from his own acts, or the acts of his people, in the execution 
of the work, especially such as may arise In consequence 
of the proper execution of the work as ordered, and unfore- 
seen, 
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The contractor to pay for all materials and for the damage 
done in procuring them. ; 

The contractor to be allowed any advantage which may 
exist in any Acts of Parliament, orders of boards, &c., which 
may exist, affecting the works in operation. 

The contractor to be paid by 
the work proceeds, on the certificate ot ,and 
the balance to be paid to him within months after com- 
pletion of the contract, on a similar certificate. ! 

Disputes to be settled by umpires, who may call in a third 
or fifth man as the case may be. 


instalments as 


PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE IN SEA WATER. 


THE destruction of enormous concrete blocks and concrete 
walls at Aberdeen, says a correspondent of the Scozswan, has 
usually been ascribed to the force of the sea and other 
mechanical influences. The “ decayed” concrete, however, is 
first swept away, and chemical action did not become so notice- 
able at the pier as it was in the graving dock in still water. 
Where the quay walls have stood in still water without pressure 
this process has been comparatively slow and insignificant. It 
is the action of the sea water under pressure, in still water, 
that has rendered the nature of the damage in the present 
instance so conspicuous. Similar effects have recently been 
observed at the entrance to other graving docks—for instance, 
at Maryport, the Walter Scott Dock, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
elsewhere. The decay of the concrete of sea works may now, 
however, be accounted for, in view of the light thrown upon the 
subject by Professor Brazier, of Aberdeen University, in con- 
junction with Mr. William Smith, the harbour engineer. 

Since its construction, some fifteen years ago, one of the 
destructive influences bearing on the south breakwater has 
evidently been the disintegration of the surface of the concrete 
by the chemical action of the salt water on the Portland 
cement. A similar effect, but on a larger scale, has also been 
manifesting itself on the graving dock, which was completed 
two years ago. The entrance walls are built of Portland 
cement concrete, composed of one measure of cement, two 
measures of sand, and three measures of stones, with large 
rubble stones incorporated in the walls. The surface of the 
walls, from the foundation up to a level of 3 feet of low water, is 


plastered with Portland cement mortar, made up of one measure | 


of Portland cement and one measure of sand. The upper part 
of the wall is faced with granite ashlar stones, surmounted by a 
massive granite cope. Portland cement plaster was supposed 
to be sufficiently watertight to form a sound, hard skin on the 
concrete walls. It appears, however, that the process of empty- 
ing the water from the graving dock, when it is occupied by 
ships, places a hydraulic pressure, varying with the tides, of 
from 5 lbs. to 11 lbs. on the square inch on this concrete skin. 
The sea water, forcing its way freely through the small pores in 
the skin, has saturated the quay walls. The presence of sea 
water has occasioned a swelling due to the chemical change 
produced by the water, which in its turn opened up the skin in 
a series of large cracks, allowing access to a greater volume, so 
that the chemical action proceeded more quickly the longer it 
lasted. The pressure of water being relieved from the surface 
of the entrance wall, which is within the caisson gate, flows 
through the pores of the upper part and out into the dock 
through the cracks in the skin of the inner part, the whole of 
the entrance walls in the neighbourhood of the caisson having 
expanded about 2? inches on the height of the walls. The 
chemical change is hastened the longer the exposure continues ; 
it is increased by the perpetual passage of the current of sea 
water through the body of the concrete. To this must be 
ascribed the rapidity of the chemical action in this case beyond 
what is generally observed in concrete works under sea water. 
The injury to the dock-gate entrance walls was first observed 
from the opening of the joints of the ashlar facing at the south- 
east corner. It was found that the surface of the concrete at 
this point immediately beneath the ashlar had loosened, 
allowing the ashlar to drop slightly. The concrete behind the 
ashlar under high-water mark had also loosened, thus breaking 
the bond of the stones with the concrete. The damage so far 
to the walls is found to be superficial in extent, and it is 
believed a new facing of granite built in Portland cement 
mortar will be effectual in preventing the extension of the 
chemical action. On the discovery of the softening of the 
Portland cement concrete, the engineer consulted Professor 
Brazier as to the composition of the decayed concretes. Test 
briquettes were submitted for analysis. Some of the briquettes were 
broken during the course of the work, and found to be fully up to 
the mechanical standard. ‘The chemical analysis was made with 
the view of discovering the proportion of magnesia these con- 
tained, the presence of magnesia being supposed to be the cause of 
the damage. It was found that the Portland cement had not 
contained more than one-half per cent. of magnesia, but the 
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analysis of the decayed concretes showed an increase in the | sea water by lining it with stones or other facing, and making it 
_ quantity of hydrate of magnesia of 13}, 15, 22, and in one case ; non-porous. 
as much as 4o per cent. There is no other possible source Two years ago the Institution of Civil Engineers discussed 
from which the hydrate of magnesia could be derived than the _ the subject of concrete wark under water, and Mr. Harrison 
sea water. Another deleterious substance was discovered by | Hayter, the vice-president, indicated that failures had been 
Professor Brazier in the course of the investigation, namely, | met with in the last year or two in the use of Portland cement 
carbonate of lime. Whereas in the Portland cement there | concrete. The cement in every case .had stood the ordinary 
were only traces of carbonic acid found, in the decayed con- | mechanical tests, the sand and shingle had been good, and the 
cretes the proportion of carbonate of lime in the various | concrete had set in as hard as usual. But after a time ex- 
specimens amounted to 6:6, 15°8, 45°7, 37°4, and 38-4. It) pansion set in. In one casea vertical wall 35 feet high had 
should be observed that all the concrete which has decayed | lifted about 2} inches, and in another case a mass of concrete 
was made with the best Portland cement, the tests of which | 16 feet thick lifted from } inch to 1, inch. In a wall the first 
were fully up to, if not indeed above, the standard, the chemical | appearance of expansion is indicated by cracking followed by 
analysis also proving it to be of the best quality. The sand | pieces flaking off the face. In every case a white substance of 
and stones were perfectly clean and sea washed, and the con- | the consistency of cream is seen in the concrete. M. Lechartier 
crete was mixed by the contractor in Messent’s patent mixers. | alludes to many failures in works of all kinds in which Portland 
The latter were also used continuously at the south breakwater | cement had been used, and in which every care seemed to 
and north pier. The whole of the work was executed under | have been taken. Mr. Hayter had an analysis made of this 
careful inspection, and the walls, which are perfectly hard, | “creamlike substance,” and it was found to contain 80 per cent. 
stood for fully six months within the temporary dam before | of magnesian hydrate, consisting of about two-thirds magnesian 
being immersed in sea water. Since the discovery of the oxide (magnesia) and about one-third water. He alsohad concrete 
chemical change of the Portland cement at the graving dock, | analysed that had failed, and in every case magnesia was 
Professor Brazier has analysed a sample of the decayed con- | present. Indeed, in one specimen of concrete there was so 
crete from the south breakwater, which is found to have under- | much of this substance that the chemist thought the cement 
gone a similar process to that already described. The outer , had been made from dolomite, not from chalk as an ingredient ; 
quay walls surrounding the side of the graving dock were built but this was not the case. It is evident that both M. 
of what is called plastic concrete—that is, Portland cement | Lechartier and Mr. Hayter took for granted that magnesia 
concrete, mixed in the usual way with a measured quantity of | existed in the Portland cement, their theory being that the 
water, and, allowed to set from two to four hours, is then broken | magnesia had an affinity for water ; every 2 lbs. of magnesia in 
up and deposited within frames under water in skips with open- | becoming hydrated took up and solidified 1 lb. or 27°7 cubic 
ing bottoms, which are lowered and then drawn up, leaving the inches of water, and in bulk every ton of magnesia would have 
concrete in the frame. The concrete deposited in this manner to find room for about 18 cubic feet of water. It was in finding 
under water is fluxed by the water, and consolidates in a dense room for this water that the concrete became disintegrated. 
non-porous mass, practically impervious to water. In this way The action went on whether the concrete was in air or in water, 
the immersed concrete of Provost Jamieson’s quay and the but, as might be expected, more rapidly in water ; in the former 
graving dock walls was deposited, and these walls do not show case it became hydrated by the slow absorption of moisture 
the same indications of chemical action or decay. The south- fromthe atmosphere. Another substance in Portland cement 
east corner of the dock, which is the most decayed, is at present which Mr. Hayter considers injurious, but in a less degree than 
under repair. The stones and decayed concrete have been magnesia, is carbonate of lime. In adding water to the cement 
removed, the walls having been rebuilt with Roman cement a crystallised double silicate of lime and alumina was formed 
concrete under water, and ashlar stones built in Roman cement But if there was too much lime in the cement it was not taken 
above water. So far as has yet been observed, the Roman up by the silica. It did not prevent the setting, but after a 
cement has not been acted upon by the sea water. The only , while the free lime absorbed carbonic acid from the atmosphere, 
practical preventative for the chemical action appears to be the and was converted into the carbonate of lime, which remained 
complete protection of the Portland cement concrete from the inert in the cement and weakened it. The engineering authority 
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just quoted understood that the carbonate acid was taken up 
from the atmosphere, and that the magnesia existed in the 
Portland cement, which in consequence was defective to that 
extent. Professor Brazier’s discovery, however, proves that all 
Portland cements are liable to decomposition in sea water, the 
magnesia and carbonate of lime being derived from sea water. 
Professor Brazier holds the opinion that the magnesia in 
these white deposits, or “ decomposed cement,” comes from the 
sea water, and is the result of the action of sea water upon the 
cement. He has digested some of the cement blocks, after 
being powdered, with some of the sea water, and finds that very 
soon there occurs a decomposition ; evidently some of the lime 
of the cement becomes dissolved, but as instantly causes a pre- 
cipitation of magnesia, as contained in the sea water. The 
lime, further, becomes more or less carbonated, and hence the 
formation of the white deposit in the dock so frequently noticed 
as a “creamy-like substance.” It might be objected to that the 
process he has been using for testing the action of sea water 
upon the cement is a severe one, namely, by accelerating it 
both by powdering the cement and raising the temperature of 
the sea water; on the other hand, the analyst imagines the 
slower or natural process, where the salt water acts upon the 
solid block, and cement must be of a similar character, but of 
far longer duration. The results obtained by digesting some of 
the Portland cement in sea water may be mentioned here. 
Two hundred grains of a sample were digested in an imperial 
pint of sea water for four days (96 hours) continuously, and 
during this time heat was applied at intervals for about fourteen 
hours in all. The amount of lime and magnesia contained in 
the sea water in its original state was found to be, per imperial 
pint—lime 3°04, magnesia 12:98. The pint of sea water in 
which the cement had been digested, after being separated from 
the cement, was found to contain—lime 31°70, magnesia 0°46. 
There is therefore a gain of 28:16 grains of lime, and a loss of 
12°52 grains of magnesia, amounting to nearly all the magnesia 
contained in the original sea water. By watching the ex- 
periment, it was easily seen that magnesia was forming a 
deposit, and by mixing with the cement was producing 
a material very similar in appearance to the samples of the 
decomposed cement and concrete. On making a qualitative 
examination of the insoluble matter, after being washed and 
dried, abundance of magnesia was easily found. Portions of 


the same sample of cement were exposed to the action of plain | 


water, when evidently free hydrate of lime was dissolved. 
There was not sufficient at the analyst’s disposal for making 


ee 


any estimation of the proportion of lime dissolved in this case, 
nor was it so absolutely necessary when it is known that a pint 
of water under the most favourable circumstances can only 
dissolve about 12} grains of lime, whereas this quantity is more 
than doubled when sea water takes the place of plain water, 
The analyst is of opinion that the action of plain water, should 
it be a hard water, and when the hardness is due to the presence 
of chalk (carbonate of lime) held in solution by excess of 
carbonic acid, would be gradually lessened. In this case the 
free lime of the cement would seize upon the carbonic acid 
holding the chalk in solution, and a crust of carbonate of lime 
would be produced, acting more or less as a protecting surface 
to the interior portion of the cement. With regard to the 
character of Portland cement, Professor Brazier considers that 
it has not sufficient power to resist the action of sea water, 
It is usually understood that the chemical process concerned in 
the solidification of hydraulic lime is due to the presence and 
mutual action of the silica and caustic lime contained in it; 
and the more silica, therefore, that can be introduced into the 
composition of the material within certain limits, the better it 
must be for the purpose. The whole question of the damage 
to the concrete is meantime under the consideration of a com. 
mittee of the Harbour Board. ; 

Mr. Dyce Cay, who at ohe time was Harbour Engineer in 
Aberdeen, does not agree with the foregoing conclusions. He 
writes :— 

It is, then, not the fact that concrete, made of good Port- 
land cement in a proper manner and put in its place under 
water without damage, is not, practically speaking, safe from 
destruction by the chemical action of the sea water, and durable, 

The experience gained from thousands of works in all parts 
of the world by many engineers have demonstrated that, and 
it is hardly worth occupying your space by recapitulating it. 

The evidence of Mr. W. Smith himself on my works at 
Aberdeen, published in the Proceedings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers as lately as last winter, bears on the subject. 
He says :—“ The cost of repairs to the concrete extension of 
the north pier had not been kept separately, but it had not 
exceeded 50/. since the completion of the extension in 1876. 
The concrete deposited in bags by the hopper-barge had proved 
perfectly hard and durable, the bagwork in the substructure 
being still entire, and not having needed repairs.” 

This work, I may mention, is not, except at the pier head, 
exposed to a broadside sea, but the waves, in storms from the 
east and south-east, are 10 to 12 feet in height, and rush along 
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the side at a speed of about 18 miles an hour, producing a 
strong scouring effect, 

Referring to the south breakwater, he gives as one but not 
the main destructive influence “ the disintegration of the surface 
of the concrete by the chemical action of the salt water on the 
Portland cement ;” but he adds, “In boring and blasting the 
concrete superstructure of the south breakwater, the concrete 
was found to be sufficiently hard ; a greater proportion of cement 
would not have increased its hardness.” 

This work was begun in 1869, and completed in 1874. It is 
exposed to a nearly broadside sea; it was commenced on the 
best design then in vogue, and improved in course of its 
progress to meet as far as possible the destructive forces to 
which it was exposed. So much was not then known about the 
proper testing of cement as is now known, and the sand and 
gravel at first used was from a pit, though later sea-washed 
gravel was obtained. The disintegration of the surface referred 
to was a softening which I noticed from the beginning, and the 
reply to the argument drawn from it is that it was never hard. 
That concrete was the part of the breakwater exposed to tidal 
action extending from about low water of neap tides to the 
roadway ; it was deposited liquid in frames zz sztz on anew 
system designed by me, in large masses, some as much as 1,300 
tons each, and the reason the surface was soft was that there 
was too little cement and too much water there. This an 
engineer will see when it is mentioned that the sieve used for 
testing the fineness of the cement had goo holes per square 
inch, on which 5 per cent. of a residue was allowed, and that 
much of the work was done of the proportions 1 of cement to 4 
of sand and 5 of gravel. Also the jute cloth lining the frames 
could not always prevent percolation of tidal water, keeping in 
view the speed with which the framing had to be erected and 
lined, and these large masses had to be deposited in it so as to 
beat the tide and prevent it from flowing over the top of the 
unset concrete. So far as to the surface. As to the body or 
mass of the concrete, however, Mr. Smith’s testimony above 
given is that it is now—after, that is, fifteen years or so— 
sufficiently hard. He also adds in relating some repairs, that 
when the blocks were removed from under this concrete in 
mass, a piece of it, 2,500 tons in weight, rested “as a flat arch” 
or beam over a void of 90 feet space. This shows that there 
was no disintegration or weakness of the body of the concrete. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I may notice that in 
the preamble of your article you refer to the destruction of 
enormous concrete blocks and concrete walls at Aberdeen, 
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ascribed to the force of the sea. As this refers to my works 
and affects my professional reputation, I may be allowed to say 
that such extensive destruction did not take place when the 
works were under my charge, and that I have not been con- 
sulted subsequently as to their maintenance ; and, though Mr. 
Smith has given last winter, in the Proceedings of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, an account extending over ten pages 
of the damage and repairs, and repairs of repairs, it was given 
in the correspondence relative to some papers under dis- 
cussion, to which correspondence the authors of these papers, 
of which I was not one, are, by the rules of the Institution, 
alone allowed to reply. 

To return to the subject. If it is granted that Portland 
cement concrete is the best and most durable material for sea 
works, it is also necessary to give some reason for the results 
obtained, as stated in your article at the graving dock and 
chemical laboratory at Aberdeen. 

In regard to this I may say that, having read the article, 
also the reports of the engineer and chemist, no proof has as 
yet been given me that the cement was of proper quality, or 
that its treatment by the engineer or chemist was such as, in 
my opinion, it ought to meet with in marine works. 

In regard to the quality no tests for fineness are given, and 
in regard to the tensile strength only tests of briquettes of neat 
cement at seven days, whereas the proper test is the mortar 
briquette, made of one part of Portland cement to three parts 
of standard sand, broken after being immersed in water at least 
twenty-eight days. 

The seven-day test of neat cement briquettes does not 
prove that a cement is not over-limed, and therefore unsafe 
for use. 

It would also be desirable to know, before coming to so 
sweeping a conclusion as the chemist has done, where the 
cement was made, and by what manufacturer. 

Then again, supposing the cement to have been good, there 
are many ways in using it of destroying its setting power, and 
of disarranging the proportions and contiguity of its different 
particles, which it is the object of the manufacturer to produce. 

Excess of water used in mixing the concrete, passing it 
through water, and disturbing it during the process of setting, 
are among such causes. 

Again, supposing the cement and the concrete to be fault- 
less, and such that deductions in regard to concrete generally 
can be safely made from it, it is doubtful whether the chemist 
has treated it fairly—that is, has given it such treatment as it 
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would meet with in sea works. He powders the cement blocks, 
then digests them or boils them in water, the digesting having 
been done for 96 hours and the boiling for 14 hours. I see in 
the article you hint that this might be objected to. I for one 
do so; the pounding down of concrete and boiling it in sea 


water is not analogous, in my opinion, to the conditions to | 


which concrete is submitted in sea works. 

The setting of concrete is a species of crystallisation, a pro- 
cess of nature, as to which I believe no information is to be 
had; but it is generally assumed that by it an insoluble silicate 
of lime and alumina is formed ; and it may be that, though all 
the lime in a good cement may not in setting be taken up by 
the silicic acid, still, if in a slaked condition and coated by the 

’ silicate, it would be innocuous and would form good and durable 
concrete work. 

And on this theory it is apparent that cement of improper 
proportions or badly treated in the manufacture of the concrete 
might not form durable concrete, and that the pounding down 
of the silicates by the chemist and the action of heat in boiling 
might render the cement liable to the action of sea water. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE Metropolitan Board of Works has just now under con- 
sideration a proposal for the Board to contribute about 50,000/, 
sterling towards the new park at Stoke Newington. Now the 
park, no doubt, deserves the “consideration” of the Board ; 
but there is another matter of equal importance to the park in 
the north end district to which the “consideration” of the 
Board should be directed. For years the Board is supposed to 
have been contemplating certain improvements in the narrow 
part of the Strand, where, in the very heart of the metropolis, 
the road is so narrow that it not only impedes the traffic in the 
very busiest thoroughfare in London, but is also an absolute 
source of danger. The delay of traffic in this part of the 
Strand is serious consideration enough, but the number of acci- 
dents makes the matter much more serious. No day passes 
without its contribution of broken bones and battered vehicles 
to the black list. We hear constantly of judges being delayed 
in the journey to the Law Courts; but, upon Sydney Smith’s 
principle of sacrificing a director to prevent railway accidents, 
until some shocking calamity awakens the public interest, it 
would seem that the Board of Works is not likely to bestir 
itself. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


WE have recently seen in operation a very successful adap- 
tation of the well-known /Zolus waterspray system to sewer 
ventilation, A working model of the apparatus employed can 
be seen in action any day, between the hours of ten and five 
o'clock, at the /Zolus Company’s showrooms, 235 High 
Holborn, W.C. The working of the system will be easily 


understood by our professional readers from the accompanying 


illustrations. Fig. 1 shows the downcast ventilator with the 
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ordinary windcatcher head in the shaft, below which is set the 
spray, which drives the fresh air down into the sewer. Fig. 2 
is the upcast ventilator, in the suction limb of which another 
spray is fixed, exhausting the gas from the sewer and driving it 
up the upcast shaft, which may be carried to any height 
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against an adjoining structure, or otherwise supported. The 

syphon bends, together with the spray, are enclosed in a wood 

casing, which has a small door giving access to the spray. In 

ordinary cases the spray would be 2 bee with fresh water, 
TD with the ordinary bell-mouth spray, which is the patented 
Exhaust Vent invention Monee to the Goninavee! but in ae towns 
where sea water is taken for the motive force, they would be 
fitted with a special spray adapted for the passage of the 
grosser particles of sea water. But, as an additional precau- 
tion, when the presence of seaweed and grosser impurities is 
suspected, it is recommended to roughly filter the water before 
passing it through the spray. A special filter has been devised 
for the purpose. This sieve or filter is shown in elevation and 
section (fig. 3), and consists of a cylinder of copper 18 inches in 
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diameter, contracted in the form of a cone at each end and 
fitted with unions for attachment to the water-pipes, and having 
inside a series of diaphragms arranged in progressive degrees of 
fineness, access to which is gained by a door secured by plates 
and thumb-screws. This door can be readily opened and the 
compartments between the sieves cleaned out as often as 
required. 
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SaLisBuRY has been selected as the city for the congress 
of the Royal Archeological Institute, which is to be opened 
on Tuesday next. Lieutenant-General Pirr-Rivers will 
preside, and will no doubt enable the members to obtain 
clearer views of the prehistoric archeology of the district. 
If the army is to be at the head of the congress, divinity 
will control the divisions. The sectional presidents are:— 
Antiquities, the Bishop of Salisbury; History, the Dean of 
Salisbury; and Architecture, the Precentor VENABLEs. We 
hope some chance will be left for ordinary laymen in the 
proceedings. The opening meeting will be held on 
August 2, at the Council House, Salisbury, on which day 
the Cathedral and Bishop’s Palace will be visited, and the 
Bishop will open the antiquarian section in the evening. 
During the week there will be excursions to Stonehenge, 
Amesbury, Vespasian’s Camp, Old Sarum, Tisbury, Wardour 
Castle, Scratchley Camp, and some Romano-British villages 
recently excavated. There will also be evening meetings for 
the reading of papers and discussions, and a conversazione 
on Thursday evening. 


THE advocates of modelling in preference to drawing in 
schools can find support from the report of the London 
School Board’s Inspector of Drawing, which was presented 
at yesterday's meeting. Mr. ABLETT says that children like 
it even better than drawing, because it is easier and more 
interesting. In drawing from objects, the apparent form is 
shown by using lines in a more or less abstract and conven- 
tional. way, which is somewhat puzzling. With clay, the 
length, breadth, and thickness of the object may be exactly 
reproduced. The position of the worker is free and un- 


_ restrained, and something tangible is the outcome of the 


child’s efforts. ‘The manipulation of clay is especially suit- 
able for those whose age and strength preclude the use of 
the tools of the workshop. The exhibitions of the drawings 
and models by.children attending the London schools are 
growing in attractiveness. The last one was visited by 
nearly 3,000 people. 


THE decision in this year’s competitions for the great 
prizes of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts will be given on to- 
morrow (Saturday). The subject selected for the Prix de 
Rome in architecture was a Gymnasium, on a grand scale, 
which was supposed to be placed ina park near a great 
city. The parts were to comprise a hall for meetings in 
which concerts could be held, a gymnasium with galleries, 
a swimming-bath with dressing-cabinets for 200 bathers, a 
racket court, and’a course for foot races and other athletic 
struggles, having a length of 60 métres. In addition were 
to be offices, a covered way for carriages, residences, &c. 
In this competition ten young architects have taken part. 
it is understood the subject was selected by M. Daumet. 
In painting, the subject was the Death of Themistocles. The 
subject in sculpture was Zheseus giving back Ismene and 
Antigone to Qidipus their Father. 


Amonc the official papers issued this week is the copy 
of the Declaration which was made in Paris on the 13th 
inst., between Lord Lyons and M. FLourens, for the pur- 
pose of terminating the Literary and Artistic Convention 
that was concluded on November 3, 1851, and the Addi- 
tional Act of August 11, 1875, which were entered into for 
the mutual protection of works of literature and art. The 
two deeds are about to be effectually replaced by the pro- 
visions of the International Literary and Artistic Convention 
signed at Berne on September g, 1886. As soon as the 
Berne Convention is put in force in England and in France, 
the arrangements of 1851 and 1875 are to cease. 


SCULPTURE has never received sufficient patronage in 
this country, and in consequence less is known about the 
work of French sculptors than about French painting. 
The treatment which M. Roprn had had to undergo, when 
he sent a small group to the Royal Academy, indicates that 
€ven among artists that form of French art is not appre- 
Clated as it deserves. Praise is therefore due to Messrs 
Bettman & lyey for their courage in hazarding an exhibi- 


tion which mainly consists of French sculpture. There 
are statues and statuettes in marble, bronze, and ivory. 
The collection is among the most attractive of the art 
exhibitions in London. There is a fine reduction of 
M. Fatcuerre’s Diana, which is esteemed by some critics 
as the best example of the modern realistic school. There 
is also a large bronze cast of the head. Another 
statuette is from M. BLANcHarp’s well-known Lguwilibriste. 
The reduction from M. BoucueEr’s Au But, which last 
year received the great medal of the Salon, will also be seen 
with interest. There are English works in the gallery 
which are worthy of their companions. Many may consider 
they surpass the French. The statuettes by Mr. ALrrep 
Drury would pass for native work in any French gallery. 
He was a South Kensington national scholar, but after- 
wards worked with M. Datou. Mr. Drury’s Silenus, First 
Lesson, Painting, and Voice in the Woods are all admirable. 
Mr. Mac ean’s Zragedy and Comedy deserve a place in 
many drawing-rooms, and the works of Mr. Cowper and 
Mr. Story show how well American artists can follow 
foreign inspiration. On the whole, there are few private 
exhibitions which will so well repay a visit. 


THE case which was tried in the Queen’s Bench 
Division on Tuesday, raised a question which will have 
some interest for archzologists. Billingsgate is of great 
antiquity, but what was the extent of the market? The 
first mention of the market in an authoritative document 
is in a proclamation which does not date earlier than 1297, 
and the oldest charter in which the market is recognised 
was granted in 1500. All this is not in conflict with the 
Saxon origin of the place; it is simplythat the written 
evidence is not as old as the traditions. But no ancient 
survey can be found which defines the limits of the place, 
and the question for the Court to decide was whether a 
part of Lower Thames Street should be recognised as being 
within the market. In that case, carts which were un- 
loaded there would be liable for toll. Mr. Justice 
STEPHEN decided in the negative, on the ground mainly 
that the user did not constitute the place in question part 
of the market; such user could not establish a right to inter- 
fere with a highway. The origin of the user was explained 
by the recent increase in the traffic owing to the railways. 
Mr. Justice WrLts said no doubt Billingsgate was extremely 
ancient ; but even if the highway and market were equally 
ancient that would not show that part of the highway was 
part of the market. There must be many persons who had 
known the place for half a century and more, but only a 
user for thirty years had been spoken to, and as it was 
notorious that the user had arisen from the increase of the 
traffic in consequence of railways, it was obvious that it 
could not be carried further back, and that the user was an 
encroachment and not evidence of an ancient right. 


Tue Japanese are alive to the necessity of public 
works. During last year a road was constructed between 
Hakodate and Esashi, which are about 50 miles apart. 
There are 48 bridges, some of considerable size, and the 
whole undertaking cost 16,800/, The average width of the 
road is 24 feet, and steep gradients have been avoided. It 
is considered an important engineering work by the 
islanders. Another work, which is to be completed this 
year, is the diversion of the course of the Kameda river, 
which now empties itself into Hakodate Bay. The alluvial 
deposits constantly brought down by the stream were 
lessening the depth of the harbour ; and it was proposed to 
turn the river into the sea to the eastward of the narrow 
strip of land connecting Hakodate with the mainland. 
The cutting is about one and a half miles, but from the 
nature of the soil the banks will have to be faced with 
stone. The new channel will be 50 feet wide, with a depth 
of 7 feet. The total cost is estimated at 16,8677. The 
desire for improved means of communication is further 
shown by the quantity of rails that are imported. Last 
year the value of the British rails was 56,950/., but in the 
year preceding the value was higher. In this field, also, 
the Germans are outbidding us. Prior to 1886 there were 
no German rails in use, but in 1886 the imports of rails 
from German ports amounted to 7,000 tons, the val. e beir g 
34.0007. The orders were obtained by an active canvass, 
and almost by an anticipation of what was wanted. 
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THE REPORT OF THE SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 


T atime when the control of the technical education 
of the country is about to be handed over to the 
Science and Art Department, the new report becomes 
useful, as a means of indicating to what extent the Depart- 
ment is competent to undertake additional duties. To the 
official mind the report will be satisfactory, since it contains 
a couple of hundred pages of figures, neatly arranged in 
columns. It is very difficult, we understand, for anybody 
in a Government office to think of the public except as a 
collection of ciphers; and, in this report, several hundred 
thousand young folks can have the satisfaction of finding 
that they help to make up the totals. The South Ken- 
sington system, as we know, is mainly based on statistics of 
that kind. ‘The principle has the advantage that, whether 
the education imparted is useful or useless, the result is the 
same to all who are concerned in the construction of the 
report, The total in one column may seem less than the 
corresponding column in a preceding report, but there is 
sure to be an excess somewhere else. The law of com- 
pensation is shown to prevail; and, if the taxpayers are 
not satisfied that so vast a mass of figures is a striking 
testimony to the noble work which is being done by the 
compilers of the columns, they may be consoled with the 
reflection that South Kensington is placed above criticism. 
We may, however, be allowed to consider the report as if it 
came to us from a foreign Government. In that way only 
would it become a most satisfactory document, since it is a 
revelation of a state of things which must hamper the 
progress of the people to whom it relates. 

We are at present in England feeling the power of 
Germans’ competition. Let us suppose that a system of 
scientific education had been introduced in their country for 
the benefit of the youths who were to be the producers of 
the future, and that the teaching in the most important 
subjects realised nothing better than the representatives of 
the Science and Art Department have contrived to draw 
from their classes. Would any English manufacturer, in 
that case, have much fear of those with whom he was to 
compete? Statistically the South Kensington scientific 
instruction may appear to be flawless ; but, when tested by 
the examiners appointed by the Department, itis seen to be 
almost valueless. We need not go beyond the last report. 
Let us take the most important subjects in an utilitarian 
sense. 

The examiner in Theoretical Mechanics writes :—‘ In 
the advanced stage work there were two serious defects. 
(a) There seemed to be a very general want of a thorough 
knowledge of fundamental propositions, such as are to be 
found in all good elementary books. (2) Want of power to 
apply principles to easy concrete cases. This is perhaps 
due to inadequate teaching in the first stage, at all events 
the deficiency is not supplied in the second stage.” In 
speaking of the papers in the “ Honours” examination a 
still more deplorable condition of affairs is revealed. 
The questions, it appears, were answered correctly, but ‘in 
some cases the answers are of great length, and yet she 
point of the question 1s missed, In other cases the fault is 
undue brevity ; thus it often happens that important parts 
of the work are omitted, and other parts done so vaguely 
and obscurely as ¢o leave it doubtful whether the question ts 
clearly understood.” It will be evident to all who have had 
a slight experience in education that the “ Honours” 
candidates are simply crammed, and in the cheapest and 
commonest style. Prizemen of that class are not likely to 
revolutionise the world with their inventions. 

_ The Professor of Applied Mechanics and Steam relates 
his experience of the kind of defects which have become 
familiar from their yearly recurrence. “There is a want of 
accuracy in definitions,” he says, “and a method is practised 
of putting down numerical working without any explanation 
a to oe DUnGialS on which the solution is attempted. 
dean fy eae results are written down without any 
eave The oe € manner in which they have been 
in Schad Feat Pea ee: again revealed by the examiners 
ee oa eee ‘ig t, when they place on record the 
Beda hes : maginary _ experiments, which are 

y ange of actual practice, are often described as 


though they could be actually carried out, or were of every- 
day occurrence.” The relation of the teaching to practice 
is also suggested by the examiner in Metallurgy, when, 
apparently in spite of himself, he feels compelled to point 
out the ‘‘growing tendency in answering questions to 
suggest the adoption of purely chemical methods, which, 
while being theoretically correct, are often unsuited to the 
solution of metallurgical problems.” Agriculturists are sup- 
posed to have a realistic knowledge of things which concern 
them, but the Department’s teachers have an unfortunate 
power of benumbing the senses, and in consequence the 
country lads appear to become dazed and to forget their 
own experience. Here is what the examiners in Agriculture 
say :—‘‘One great deficiency—as in former years—is a lack 
of appreciation of the relative importance of different parts. 
of an answer, and we cannot help thinking that the teacher 
is sometimes to blame for this. By drawing special atten- 
tion to out-of-the-way facts, and passing lightly over common 
everyday facts—which are really the facts we want—he 
leads the pupil to take a wrong measure of the comparative 
importance of these matters.” 

It will be seen that all the professors have in view am 
evil in the teaching which, from its appearance in so many 
branches of science, may be considered as a characteristic 
that is inherent in the departmental system. What the 
students hear is not what a practical agriculturist, metal- 
lurgist, mechanic, or heating engineer would tell them ; it 


is only an official simulacrum of the knowledge that can be 


turned to account. The description which Professors. 
Hux ey and Foster give of the teaching in Physiology is. 
applicable generally. ‘‘In many cases,” they say, “the 
teacher has taught a good deal and the pupil has learnt a 
good deal, but that which has been taught and learnt is not 
physiology. In other words, the teacher in many cases is, 
as far as physiology is concerned, unfitted for the task.” 
And in another part of their report the same examiners 
say :—“ A very large number who come up for examination 
are absolutely ignorant and unprepared. The teachers of 
these candidates must know that they are thus unprepared ; 
they can only expect them to pass by accident, and for the 


sake of this chance a very considerable amount of time, 


money, and energy is absolutely wasted.” 

There must be hearty laughter in Stuttgardt and the 
other industrial universities of Germany, in Zurich, and in 
America, when so novel a mode of preparing manufacturers 
is recounted. But instead of being ashamed of what is 
perpetrated, the Government has resolved to give the 
Science and Art Department a still larger field for the display 
of its skill in handicapping English people for their com- 
petition with foreigners. It is not the first time that 
demerits in high places were rewarded. There was an 
outcry when it was hinted that South Kensington was to be 
connected with the Imperial Institute; but what is the 
value of a museum of so nebulous a species if compared 
with the training of a people for industrial pursuits? It 
should also be remembered that the Department has long 
passed the experimental stage in its education. ‘The last 
report is the thirty-fourth, and after so many years an 
effectual way of training pupils “‘to apply principles to easy 
concrete cases” should not be still a mystery. But that 
would be the common-sense test of the officials, Their 
use is different. ‘They are the manipulators of statistics, 
and an unhappy student who grows daily more oblivious of 
everyday facts is as useful to them as if he had been taught 
to understand what he writes. He is equally well fitted to 
form an unit among the “number under instruction” for 


the “fees” and “grants” as if he did not await his chance. 


of passing by accident. According to the examiners, a very 
large number who come up for examination are adsoluéely 
ignorant and unprepared, and although their names have 
been written in numberless forms, are “ignorant of the 
simplest facts and principles of physics and chemistry.” 
But so long as they allow themselves to be captured by what 
the inspector terms ‘‘the departmental net,” their ignor- 
ance is merely a personal affair. It cannot be traced in the 
reports. ‘To give them knowledge that would put them on 
a level with their foreign rivals would need the reconstruc- 
tion of the system at South Kensington, and the impolicy 
of that undertaking is evident from the latest arrangements 
entered into by the Government concerning technical 
education. 


Jury 29, 1887.] 


‘STUDIES OF SOME LONDON CHURCHES. 
_ [By A CORRESPONDENT.] 
(Continued from page 42.) 


HE new church of St. Matthew, Ealing Common, 
owing to the exigencies of the site, stands with its 

axis nearly north and south. ‘This is regrettable, and it 
is equally so that the architect, Mr. ALFRED JOWERs, 
should have been cramped in his designs owing to the 
insufficiency of the funds placed at his disposal. When it is 
a case of building a good shell, so to speak, which can be 
properly finished, and supplied with complete fittings at a 
future time, the architect, however he may be naturally 
inclined to grumble, has no serious cause for complaint. 
But where he has to build in such a way that nothing short 
of pulling down, or almost entire reconstruction, will enable 
his first inspiration to be carried out, the mischief is prac- 
tically irremediable. Churches are not built for this genera- 
tion only, but, it is to be hoped, for the worship of many 
future generations. Though a truism, this cannot be too 
often repeated. The materials of the main walls of St. 
Matthew’s are ordinary stock bricks, with some red brick 
dressings. Buta reddish sandstone for the latter purpose 
has been used externally for the most part, except in the 
less conspicuous parts of the building, where Bath stone has 
been employed. ‘There are two entrances in the front of 
the church, next the Common, both of which are deeply 
and unusually recessed by means of several orders of brick 
reveals. ‘Though each order is plain, yet a good effect is 
obtained in one of the most legitimate ways, architecturally, 
2.é., by repetition of parts. However, in no other place in 
the structure except here is so much recessing essayed, 
probably for the reason mentioned at the commencement of 
the description of this church. The upper part or tympanum 
of the tower doorway (on the west side of the south facade) 
is at present formed of plain boards painted green, which is 
no doubt a temporary expedient. It is sincerely to be 
hoped this will now give place to something better. It seems 
a pity that no bands of red brick have been used 
externally, for it is employed in large patches in the 
entrance front, ze, within the reveal of the south nave 
window and in the upper part of the south gable. The 
writer considers it a mistake to have applied the red bricks 
in the manner stated, as they are not sufficiently blended 
and connected with the ordinary brick walling. The tower 
is at present only built up sufficiently high to form a porch. 
Although the five lancet lights to the lower part of the south 
front are internally a pretty feature, yet externally they 
unconsciously mislead anyone who cannot examine the 
interior, for they give the impression of there being an end 
gallery—a feature happily non-existent. But it is fair to say 
that in Medizeval times this treatment is found in cathedrals 
and large churches. ‘Turning to the interior, the walls are 
lined up to a dado height with red bricks, with good effect. 
But in the nave arcade a common fault occurs. The 
circular piers are too large in diameter for the wall above, 
which does not sufficiently overhang beyond them. The 
result is that the mouldings of the capitals are wanting in 
vigour. A good projection is an essential element to a telling 
section of capital. It is astonishing that this axiom is not 
better understood, for it is undoubtedly owing to its non- 
observance that so many of the later Perpendicular capitals 
and arcades look so weak and tame. The nave roof to St. 
Matthew’s Church is strongly framed together with massive 
timbers, and is a combination of trussed roof and panelled 
ceiling, successfully accomplished. The clerestory looks 
much better internally than on the outside, as in the latter 
case the rather long space between the top of the windows 
_and the eaves gives a heavy appearance, and also the im- 
pression of the clerestory windows being unnecessarily short. 
Where vaulting is employed, windows may have to be 
sometimes stunted in height, but there is no such reason 
in the present instance. The benches to the body of the 
church are only varnished, not stained, which makes them 
look rather too light in general tone. ‘Time, however, will 
do the darkening. The chancel is terminated by an apse, 
_and has an open-timbered roof. It is rather wanting in 
height, and is, in fact, not sufficiently good for the rest of 
the church. It has been said that no apse looks well unless 
‘It possesses a groined roof. ‘The writer can scarcely go so 
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far as this, but it is certainly undesirable to put an open 
roof to it, as the conjunction of the various timbers, 
whether the chancel has a semi-hexagonal, semi-octa- 
gonal, or semi-circular end, is awkward to manage, and, 
however cleverly contrived, has too much the result of a 
carpenter's triumph rather than that of an architect's. 
Moreover, it is impossible to decorate such a roof in 
colour, and one ought always to aspire to that consumma- 
tion in the eastern termination of a chancel. 

The baptistery is on the right hand (ze, east in this 
case) side of the chancel, having a semi-octagonal end, 
which forms a pretty feature internally. The organ-chamber 
is on the west side of the chancel, but the keyboard is on 
the opposite side, immediately behind the choir seats, an 
arrangement which works well. 

Ffarish Church, Pertvale—As the writer has in spirit 
brought the reader so far out of London, he must beg leave 
to take him about two miles further on to Perivale, and 
then return to the metropolis. It is pleasant to find near 
town so thoroughly rural a church, one that is likewise re- 
markable for its very small dimensions. Starting from the 
Broadway Station, Ealing, and crossing the pleasant fields 
one fine Saturday afternoon in June, running the gauntlet of 
the riflemen striving to make a good score in the meadows 
near the footbridge over the river Brent, the writer arrived at 
the sequestered churchyard at Perivale. There is no village 
there, not even a hamlet, but only a few scattered farm- 
houses and cottages. Finding the door of the church on 
the latch (as it always is), and rejoicing in the fact, the 
writer entered, and at first, owing to coming out of the 
bright light of a summer afternoon, could scarcely discern 
anything by reason of the ‘‘dim religious light.” There are 
a fair number of windows, though they are small; but all 
are filled with painted glass. Looking back through his 
past life, there are few experiences which have left a more 
pleasant impression on the writer’s mind than thes2 quiet 
week-day visits to country or other churches, undisturbed 
by a loquacious and uninvited cicerone. Not having a hot 
and dusty walk (involving waste of precious time) to hunt 
after the custodian, and not finding one’s pocket lighter by 
the cost of the perfectly unnecessary ‘‘silver key,” one’s 
temper is unruffled. To fall low on the knees seems almost 
an intuitive act before one proceeds to an actual examination 
of the interior. The nave roof is of polygonal trussed-rafter 
construction, ceiled with lath and plaster to the under-side 
of the rafters, and having trussed collar-beams and king- 
posts. At the west end is a singular arrangement, the last 
bay being ceiled, in the same manner as previously described, 
at the level of the wall-plate. The east side above the wall- 
plate seems to be formed of quartering, covered with lath 
and plaster, and there are three panels in the centre, the 
middle one of which is filled with a plain Latin cross, the 
side panels being left blank, the whole evidently to be after- 
wards more fully decorated. All this work is compara- 
tively modern. The walls of the church internally are 
rather thickly covered with quaint memorial tablets, exhi- 
biting the taste of upwards of a century and a half. The 
feeling of the present day as regards memorials of the 
departed is exhibited in sharp contrast with the ancient. 
A complete scheme of coloured mural decoration has been 
devised, and ornamental panels arranged at intervals, the 
lower parts of which are a little above the level of the seats. 
The Annunciation, the Nativity, and other appropriate sub- 
jects are represented, but some of the panels still remain 
blank. Under each of the complete panels is an inscrip- 
tion stating to whom the memorial is dedicated. This is an 
excellent idea, the rendering of each as a separate memo- 
rial, but at the same time as one of a general scheme of 
decoration. | How far better than a series of isolated 
brasses or tablets of different sizes, none of which have con- 
nection or harmony with each other! But the treatment is 
not entirely novel, for it has been adopted in some other 
churches—as at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, where the panels 
contain hand-painted tiles; and at All Saints, Blackheath, 
where there are diamond-shaped panels filled with tiles 
under the windows, forming a systematic scheme of decora- 
tion to the interior of the structure. When a memorial to 
any one is needed, the tiles are taken out, and the space 
filled in with mosaic. Provided the designs are submitted 
to the examination of some competent central authority, 
this plan works well. In Perivale Church one therefore 
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sees very different types of “ sepulchral” designs on the 
walls. There is the guardian angel watching over the 
recumbent figure of the departed, and the cherub wiping 
away a tear from his eye, executed in white marble, at close 
quarters with the rather severely treated painted representa- 
tions previously mentioned. If the latter had been carried 
out in a more flat manner it would have been better, so as 
to be less pictorial. The chancel, as it rightly should be, is 
in due proportion to the body of the church, and conse- 
quently exceptionally narrow and small as chancels go. It 
has, therefore, been difficult to get the space for the 
ordinary church furniture and fittings. Yet all has been 
ingeniously contrived and fitted in. For example, the 
metal book-board to the lectern is attached to the upper 
part of the chancel grille, which saves the room generally 
taken up by the stem of the lectern. Then there is no 
altar rail—another gain of space, and the west front of the 
altar is nearly flush with the internal face of the east wall, the 
window recess having been carried down to the floor, the 
length of the altar just filling up the reveal, The altar is 
raised on three steps, the top one being really only a plinth. 
In this instance it need scarcely be said that it is a 
physical impossibility for the celebrant to stand on the 
north-side of the altar. Further, in consequence of the 
narrowness of the chancel, the altar curtains are placed 
diagonally across the north-east and south-east corners of 
the sanctuary. The super-altar is also placed but just 
above the window sill, so that the brass cross, vases, and 
candlesticks stand in front of the glass. Over the sanctuary 
seven pendant lamps have .been set. The organ-chamber 
(a very small lean-to recess) is on the north side of the 
chancel, and the organ itself is bracketed well out into the 
church, Though this tiny building has been much 
modernised, it yet contains, as will have been gathered, 
several features of interest, and so merits the rather long 
description accorded to it. In a little old and rural church 
there is often a great deal more to comment upon than in a 
big modern town church. The plan of Perivale Church is 
simple—a nave with west belfry, chancel, and organ 
chamber, and vestry on north side of the latter. The 
curious timber belfry is comparatively recent, probably not 
more than fifty to a hundred years old. The nave has 
Late Perpendicular square-headed windows. The elaborate 
chancel arch is of very indifferent modern character. But 
the chancel itself appears to have been originally of the 
thirteenth century. On the south side next the chancel 
arch is a low side window, the other one being a 
rather wide lancet, apparently ancient. The east wall has 
been entirely rebuilt, and contains a large traceried window 
in the Decorated style. It may be remarked, in conclusion, 
that the dedication of this church is unknown. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE NEW COINAGE. 


HE following letter from Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A, has been 

published in the Z7zmes :— 

It is a noticeable fact, and one which affords food for 
reflection, that, at a time when hardly a week passes without 
some public boast of the progress of English art, the feeblest 
and most ill-executed specimens of coinage ever sent out from 
a national mint, except at periods of extreme decadence or dis- 
tress, have appeared, as if to prove that some of us are still 
plunged in at least helpless bewilderment as to what is good or 
bad in design or workmanship; and it is not without reason 
that there is a general outcry against them. If the new coins 
had exhibited some bold effort at originality, some daring 
departure from tradition, and had proved a failure, it might not 
have beena matter for astonishment. But there is conspicuously 
no effort in this direction, all being in accordance with pre- 
cedent; and on one point, indeed, the authorities are to be 
credited with wisdom in having, for the reverse side of the 
coins, kept to safe moorings, hanging on, as it were, despe- 
rately, to what is at least a respectable and generally-approved 
design—the well-known group of Pistrucci. Nor can they be 
otherwise than praised for having gone for the portrait of the 
Queen on the obverse to a sculptor so facile princeps in por- 
traiture as Mr. Boehm, though in the production of his relief 
he was somewhat hampered by having to introduce material 
more suitable for a bust or for a large medallion than for so 
limited a field as a coin presents. The introduction of the 
crown on the Queen’s head, for instance, was a difficulty ; and 
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I doubt whether it be possible in a work presenting, so to. 
speak, no relief, and depending entirely on its silhouette for is. 
effect as a composition, to make a very artistic treatment of a 
head with a veil hanging straight down the back, which 
deprives one complete half of the design of all variety of con- 
tour, and destroys the natural balance which the back of the 
head gives to the profile. 

But whatever the faults of design may be (and I am not 
concerned to defend them), and at whosoever’s door they may 
be laid, the authorities at the Mint provided themselves with a 
good portrait of unexceptionable technique, which had only to 
be faithfully copied to have saved us from the most discouraging 
part of the business—the really shocking workmanship of the 
coins themselves—placing us in such a pitiful position in the 
eyes of other countries. For far worse than any faults of 
design in either the obverse or reverse sides is the absolute 
ignorance of the first principles of modelling exhibited in the 
treatment of the Queen’s portrait. Surely they have at the 
Mint machinery by which faithful reductions of Mr. Boehm’s 
relief could have been made—this is a point on which modern 
mechanical skill has left us no difficulties. What need, then, 
to hand over to the manipulations of incompetency what could 
have been reproduced with perfect accuracy by a mechanical 
process? Mr. Boehm, I may venture to say, should have in- 
sisted on this, if only for the sake of his own reputation, and 
we should then have escaped the not unnatural imputatiom 
that there is no one in England possessing the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of his craft, or understanding the most 
elementary conditions of modelling in relief. Take the 
new five-shilling piece. This, being the largest of the 
coins, ought to have been the best done, as being the easiest 
of execution. It will be found that the planes which ex- 
press the modelling are all in hopeless confusion ; the points 
which should be most prominent as nearest to the eye 
are represented in many cases on a lower level than those 
which are behind. The head, for instance, which should pre- 
dominate, is sunk as low as or below the cheek. The rim of 
the crown, which is behind the border of the cap, is made to. 
project in front of it, and the cap border itself is sunls 
into the head instead of projecting from it. Other parts 
which should be kept subordinate are wrought up in ex- 
cess; thus the nose, which should be on the lowest plane, 
and in delicate relief from the ground, presents a twisted and 
swollen appearance from the exaggerated projection which has 
been given to it: and the eye, which finds itself separated 
from the nose by a deep groove in consequence, is helplessly 
different in every coin. It is useless to enter further into 
detail, for there is not a point which is properly understood. 
The workmanship throughout, whether we look at the heraldry 
on the reverse sides, which is incomparably inferior to that of 
even the last issue (compare for instance the present haif 
sovereign with that of the coinage in use), or even the milling 
of the edges, displays an equal want of the most ordinary 
skill: and who is responsible for the clumsy and ill-proportioned 
border, which in a well-designed coin is always either non- 
existent or kept narrow and subordinate, and but slightly raised 
above the surface ? 

It seems to me that there is only one thing to be done 
under the depressing circumstances, which is to recoin the 
whole issue, and for the obverse to take care to have at least a 
faithful copy of Mr. Boehm’s relief; or, better still, to have 
another and more simply-treated portrait of Her Majesty, 
without the accessories which make it so difficult of introduc- 
tion into the small field of a coin (though, by the way, the 


portraits of Elizabeth are all crowned, and some of them quite © 


as full of detail, and yet are highly successful), and then have 
it accurately reproduced by mechanical means, and thus pre- 
serve it from the ridiculous and mortifying travesty which Mr. 
Boehm’s model has suffered at the hands of the Mint workmen, 
and which would be obvious to the most uncultivated eye if the 
two were exhibited together. 

The sixpence, I understand, has been recalled for the 
alteration of the reverse ; why not at least try the experiment 
with this coin? If successful, the rest of the new coinage 


might be withdrawn and reissued from the same model (for 


reductions from one relief can be made to any size); if the 
result were not a chef @auvre we might have something not to 
be ashamed of; and it must be remembered that a good and 
characteristic portrait of good workmanship is in itselfa work of 
art. 

Not a word too much has been said about the poverty of 
the designs of the reverses of those coins which have not been 
struck from Pistrucci’s dies; and the worst of it is that they 
are all more or less from good models, and are spoilt by the 
execrable execution of the die. It is clear that the Mint has 
neither a capable designer nor a skilled workman at its com- 
mand. If the awards in competitions were not a matter of such 
uncertainty, the proper remedy for the want of a competent 
designer would be to call in outside artists and to put up the 
designs for the reverse to competition. I have suggested that 
the authorities were wise, knowing the weakness of the Mint im 
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this respect, in sticking to the St. George for the more im- 
portant coins. But it is absurd to suppose that from among 
such men as Boehm, Thornycroft, Gilbert, Armstead, not to 
mention others, an original design could not be obtained equal 
to that of Pistrucci. Be this as it may, the reverses of the 
other coins are contemptible. There would no doubt be a 
practical difficulty in the enormous number of designs which 
would be called forth by a competition for these, but it would 
be hard if something did not turn up which should reflect a 
little credit on the country and give us some foundation for our 
constant boast of progress in art; and I have not the slightest 
doubt that a competition, if only among the schools of art con- 
nected with the Science and Art Department, would produce a 
quantity of excellent material to choose from. A preliminary 
committee could clear away the rubbish and leave the best for 
the consideration of a final judge or judges. The question is, 
Who is to choose the judges? The award in the competition 
for the Imperial Institute shows that the presence of responsible 
artists on the selecting committee does not suffice to insure the 
choice of the best design, on which point, however, as foreign 
to the present letter, I will say no-more at present than to 
suggest that the designs should be exhibited again and for a 
longer time to the public, who I am sure are not fully aware of 
what they are being committed to. 

. In a_competition, however, so limited in its scope as the 
one which I propose, for the heraldic reverses of the coins 
from the half-crown to the threepenny-bit, the considerations 
are not so complicated, and the probability is that the best set 
of designs would be selected. But the crying evil is the por- 
trait of the Queen. Here something must be done. 


Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A., has continued the correspondence. 
He says :—Public opinion will readily endorse the anathemas 
which Mr. Poynter, in the Zzes, hurls against the authorities 
of the Mint for the new coinage, and he certainly estimates the 
artistic intelligence of those functionaries at the very lowest 
point of the scale when he thinks it necessary to remind them 
“that a good and characteristic portrait of good workmanship 
is in itself a work of art.” I fear now the evil deed is done it 
will be very difficult to get it atoned for by executing the work 
afresh. If, happily, however, this should be accomplished, Mr. 
Poynter’s suggestion of competing designs would, I think, be 
. generally approved, if in the form of a limited competition. It 
will be readily admitted that the noble art of sculpture has not 
been more hopefully and efficiently represented by native 
artists of Great Britain than it is at the present time for many 
years, and it would be easy to select from eight to a dozen 
whose work in the contemplated competition would be an 
honour to their country, and possibly a revelation to the official 
and fashionable mind, in the compass of which a general want 
of confidence in British art and artists (especially in sculpture) 
may be considered a leading principle. I regret being unable 
to share Mr. Poynter’s confidence in the result of an appeal for 
designs to those perfunctory establishments “the schools of art 
connected with the Science and Art Department,” having 
recently witnessed among their other failures the total collapse 
of one of them to respond to a remunerative offer of competi- 
tion in design very similar to that under discussion. I have 
little doubt, however, if a competition be arranged on the lines 
I have briefly indicated, and the three art presidents of the 
day, with two non-competing sculptors and one mechanical 
expert, asked to act as judges, that the result would be eminently 
satisfactory. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 
a” 


E annual general meeting and distribution of prize works 

of art in connection with the Royal Association for the 
Promotion of Fine Arts in Scotland was held on Thursday in 
last week. Forty-eight works of art, consisting of twenty-three 
paintings and twenty-five water-colour drawings, purchased at 
a cost of 996/. IIs. 6d., were distributed by ballot at the close 
of the meeting, the principal prize falling to a subscriber in 
Glasgow. 

The committee in their report stated that the sub- 
scriptions received for the year 1886-7 amount to the sum of 
3,298/. Is., a result mainly attributable to the exertions of the 
honorary secretaries at home and abroad, to whose invaluable 
and much appreciated co-operation the Association is so largely 
indebted for its prosperity. Out of this fund the committee 
have purchased, at a cost of 9962. 115. 6d@,, forty-eight works of 
art, consisting of twenty-three paintings and twenty-five water- 
colour drawings. The committee have the pleasure to announce 
the satisfactory completion of the important photogravure, by 
Messrs. T. & R. Annan, of the Association’s picture by Sir 
Noel Paton, RS.A., Zhe Quarrel of Oberon and Titania, 
which forms the subject of this year’s presentation work to the 
members. As regards the presentation work for the ensuing 


year, 1887-88, the committee have decided to present the 
subscribers with a portfolio containing a series of etchings 
by W. B. Hole, A.R.S.A., of some of the most in- 
teresting pictures in the Scottish National Gallery, suit- 
able for the purpose. This subject is at present receiving 
anxious consideration, and in the prospectus for the ensuing 
year the committee will announce the paintings selected 
for reproduction. At the suggestion and on the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the Royal Scottish Academy, the 
committee have devoted a portion of the Association’s National 
Gallery Fund to the purchase for the gallery of the painting 
Paracelsus, the Alchemist, Lecturing, by the late David Scott, 
R.S.A., considered to be one of that artist’s best paintings, and 
consequently a desirable specimen of his work for the gallery. 
The sum now at the credit of the National Gallery Fund 
amounts to about 450/., inclusive of the percentage on the gross 
amount of this year’s subscriptions, which has been fixed at 
one-half per cent., in compliance with the Association’s charter 
of incorporation. At the last annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion a resolution was adopted that the committee of manage- 
ment should take the necessary steps to ascertain the opinion 
of the whole subscribers in regard to the proposal made by 
certain members of the Association, and which was specially 
noticed in the reports for the years 1883-84 and 1884-85, that 
the constitution of the Association should be altered so as to 
give to all prize-holders the option of selecting their pictures. 
Hitherto, as the subscribers are aware, the works of art for dis- 
tribution amongst the members have, in accordance with the 
rules approved of by the Board of Trade for the management 
of the Association, been purchased by the committee. The 
alteration of the constitution that has been proposed is to the 
effect that the prizes shall be awarded in money, and shall be 
expended by the prize-holders themselves in the purchase of 
works of art in Scotland. The committee have, therefore, 
issued to the subscribers in Edinburgh, and through the 
honorary secretaries to the other subscribers, circulars, in which 
they were requested to state whether they approved or dis- 
approved of the proposed change in the constitution of the 
Association. In answer to the circular 543 subscribers, out of 
a total of 3,141, have returned answers favourable to the pro- 
posed change, while 305 have disapproved of any alteration. 
In these circumstances the committee do not feel warranted in. 
applying to the Board of Trade to alter the constitution of the 
Association, 


ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


HE committee of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings are of opinion that, in so far as the proposals 
affect the portico of St. Martin’s Church, great damage will be 
done to the proportions of the portico. At present the columns. 
stand upon a flat pavement at the top of the steps, and this 
gives an appearance of space. The proposal is to place the 
steps further back and to let the columns stand upon blocks. 
This will make the portico look cramped for space, as it will be 
in reality. But what is worse, the blocks will in effect lengthen 
the columns, and thus alter their proportions. 

The committee wish to point out that the requirements for 
improving the street are not even met by this alteration, for, 
although it gives a gain of 9 feet at the south end of the steps, 
it only gives a gain of 6 feet where St. Martin’s Place is at 
present most contracted, viz. opposite the steps which enter the 
Nationa} Gallery block of buildings. Obviously, therefore, the 
right way out of the difficulty is to treat the steps of the 
National Gallery in exactly the same way as it is proposed to 
treat those of St. Martin’s Church, for that building cannot suffer 
by such treatment. The railings of that building might also be 
moved back considerably. 

The steps of the portico have already been altered once, to 
the great detriment of St. Martin’s Church, which is without 
doubt by far the finest building in the square. 


TESSERAE. 


The Value of Experience to the Artist. 


LEOPOLD SCHEFER. 


HE ideas which have been once cleared up to the artist 
remain eternally clear in his mind. He directs himself to 
these bright points of his inner life when he wishes to model— 
then he can dream and create. From this source all is real. 
He has felt what he wishes to represent—he may change and 
transpose, then unfold and convey his ideas to other men, and 
his work will always spring from the heart, and go to the heart 
again. Therefore, he must have experienced the greatest, the 
simplest, the most beautiful, and the saddest events of nature 
and of human life in general. He must have felt the highest joy 
and the deepest sorrow ; and whoever has trod the noble path 
of human life with an observing mind—and that is peculiar to 
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an artist—to him are none of these wanting. But it is enough 
for him that his fancy embraces nature in its simplicity. He 
need not have been the murderer of innumerable children in 
order to represent the Massacre of the Innocents; if he only has 
and loves one living child and thinks—it may die. He need 
not have gone to beg his bread that he may draw the Prodigal; 
if he has only been a good son, who loves his father, the tatters 
are found then. Thus the artist hits everything, whatever it 
may be, faithfully and truly, if he has always been a genuine 
man, attentive to the plainest simplest conditions of nature. 
Only in this sense, then, these words are no blasphemy: 
‘“‘ The artist must have experienced what he wishes to create.” 
Thus, indeed, he has experienced everything, and though 
simple and natural himself, he can easily represent the un- 
natural. The artist’s first power, then, is his own pure heart, 
the second his fancy, the third the faculty of conceiving every- 
thing that comes from his heart, as from a true inexhaustible 
source to be afterwards woven by fancy. 


The Collecting of Antique Gems. 
SIR J. C. ROBINSON. 


The inherent difficulty of acquiring a true knowledge of 
antique gems has some tendency to deter collectors; the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing antique gems from the innumerable 
copies and imitations of modern times (doubtless great) is 
nevertheless exaggerated. it may here in passing be remarked 
that the works of the celebrated gem sculptors of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century, and even of the last century engravers, 
confounded as they are with the antique specimens in most 
collections, themselves offer a most interesting field for investi- 
gation; at all events, they render the field of study and 
research a richer one. It cannot be denied that a true knowledge 
of antique glyptic art can be acquired only by long study of 
the monuments themselves, based on great knowledge of art in 
the abstract, acute natural perceptions, and acquired habits of 
minute investigation and comparison; but the same may be 
said of every branch of art of the highest class. More serious 
objections are, that the works themselves are so minute, so 
difficult to exhibit to others, so trying to the eyes, and are not 
in themselves overtly decorative. At all events, it is from the 
point of view of art, rather than from the promptings of mere 
erudition, that modern criticism and appreciation will doubtless 
deal with the subject of antique glyptic art, and a great reversal 
of previous dicta may be expected to ensue. ‘The sooner, then, 
the collecting of. antique gems can be made a fashionable 
pursuit—and the rise in the pecuniary value of specimens which 
will take place renders this category an object of greater con- 
cern with dealers—the better it will be for the true interests of 
art and connoisseurship in general. The use made of engraved 
gems in the last century by the greatest names of English in- 
dustrial art—Flaxman, Stothard, and Wedgwood—would, for 
instance, be renewed with even more important results, as 
regards our ornamental manufactures; for not the least in- 
teresting fact in connection with such works is the facility by 
which they can ke reproduced with absolute identity in all their 
essential respects, as far as the purposes of the art student is 
concerned, by the various processes of moulding. 


The Decay of Sculpture. 


F. T. PALGRAVE: 


Sculpture awakens but a cold, feeble, artificial interest, the 
brief enthusiasm of personal patronage or pedantry. If it 
appeals at all to popular sympathies, they are the sympathies 
of ignorance for mechanical trick or mechanical grandeur, for 
mere mass or for mere minuteness: not for deep or tender 
feeling, truth to nature, freshness of invention, refinement in 
handling, loftiness in aim—for those qualities, in a word, with- 
out which the block in the mountain side is far more living than 
the statue. Whence this deathly decline in an art second to 
poetry alone in antiquity and nobleness? It cannot be that 
modern life has no place or desire for sculpture. The races 
into whose religion it enters are far more populous and ex- 
tended than during the Roman empire or the Middle Ages ; 
even amongst those who do not thus employ it sculpture is 
largely required for architecture and for portrait. There is no 
proof that true genius for the art (always very rare) has been 
lost from the inheritance of European nations. It is probable 
that the peculiar technical nature of sculpture may explain its 
decay. Stone carving preceded and gave the style to metal 
casting ; and the materials for the chisel, by their essential 
quality requiring and befitting only largeness, grandeur, deli- 
cacy In expression, and vital handling of detail—simple earnest- 
ness, to put it in brief—at once greatly restrict the sphere of 
the sculptor in subject and in execution, and expose his art to 
suffer first and with most injury any decline in national taste. 
While this, as in what may be properly called the Medizeval 
days of Greece and of Christendom, retains a healthy severity 
and earnestness, sculpture flourishes. But by a circle often 
repeated men’s minds turn gradually irom loftier qualities to 
the elaborate, ‘the ingenious, and the sentimental—to mere- 
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tricious pettiness and analytic detail. Poetry and painting— 
arts more truly plastic than that which bears the name—accom- 
modate themselves to the change, and, taking the better 
elements in the altered taste, or turning to new fields alto- 
gether, produce admirable works. Giotto and Leonardo are 
followed by Tintoret and Rubens, Wordsworth and Shelley 
replace Shakespeare and his successors; or perhaps some 
solitary genius lets the present take its way, and is content to 
influence the years to come by “ Paradise Lost.” But sculpture 
has not this facility of transformation. For a time she may 
rival painting in finish and ornament, and fill the churches of 
Venice or of Toledo with work which seems to pass the 
limits of human patience and ingenuity; appeal to vulgar 
interest by the mechanical effects of deceptive imitation or 
spasmodic .vigour; to vulgar wealth by size or costliness of 
material; to vulgar patronage, in her last struggles, by flattery 
or self-assertion: but these efforts gradually fail, and the art, 
losing all sight of its purpose, whilst the spectators lose all 
idea of judging it by the test of truth and nature, sinks into 
slovenliness and nonentity. 


English Artists in the Thirteenth Century. 
T. HUDSON TURNER. 


On examining the records of the time of Henry III. we find 
but two artists bearing names which are certainly foreign: 
John of St. Omer, and Master William the Florentine, both 
painters. The latter was also an architect, as he filled the post 
of master of the works at Guildford. To these instances may 
be opposed a number of names undoubtedly English. The 
architects of Westminster Abbey were Otho the Goldsmith and 
Edward his son, who went by the names of Fitz Otho and 
Edward of Westminster. Walpole supposed, from his name, 
that Otho was an Italian. He was, more probably, a German. 
It is believed, however, that Otho was an Englishman by birth, 
if not by descent. He was a goldsmith, and in those times, 
and in that particular craft, the son generally succeeded to the 
father. Henry If. appointed Otho the Young, or Ze Jeune, to 
make dies for the Royal Mint, and it is no great stretch of 
probability to suppose that Otho, the goldsmith of Henry III, 
who had a son old enough to assist him in building the abbey, 
might himself have been the son of Otho le Jeune, the moneyer 
of Henry II. To proceed with the list—John of Gloucester, a 
mason and statuary ; William, the monk of Westminster, who 
painted the “gestes” of Antioch for Henry III., and whom 
Walpole conjectured without any reason to have been the 
person elsewhere called William the Florentine ; Master 
Walter, the King’s painter ; William of Gloucester, the gold- 
smith who cast the brass figure for the tomb of Catherine, the 
infant daughter of Henry III., which is believed to have been 
the first of the kind done in England ; and Walter of Col- 
chester, sacristan of St. Albans, whom Matthew Paris, himself a 
tolerable draughtsman, terms prclor et sculptor incomparabilis, 
were all Englishmen, and generally employed by Henry. 
Doubtless many more names might be found on stricter 
research. * 


Walls of Tiryns., 
E. DODWELL. " 


Hesiod and Homer mention the “ well-built walls of Tiryns.” 
Apollodorus and Strabo assert that it belonged to Preetos, for 
whom it was fortified by the Cyclopians. Przetos is supposed — 
to have reigned over the kingdom of Tirynthia about 1,379 
years before our-era. This computation would give an 
antiquity of nearly thirty-two centuries to the walls of Tiryns; 
and even this long series of revolving years does not appear too 
vast a period to assign to their duration, when we consider the 
gigantic masses of which they are composed, and the impene- 
trable strength which they display. Though the work of 
human hands, they seem formed to vie in existence with the 
rocks on which they are erected; and, unless they should 
experience the concussion of an earthquake, or be shattered by 
the force of artillery, they may last till the end of time. The 
account given by Pausanias of the walls of Tiryns accurately 
represents the earliest style of Cyclopian masonry. He says 
that “ they were constructed by the Cyclopians, and composed 
of rough stones, the smallest of which was so large that it 
could not be drawn by a pair of mules. The spaces formed in 
the walls by the irregularities of these masses were formerly 
filled up with smaller stones, which added more harmony to 
the structure.” The walls of Tiryns are, probably, at the 
present day nearly in the same state in which they were seen 
by Pausanias in the second century, for the town does not appear 
to have been rebuilt or repeopled after its destruction by the 
Argians, about 468 before Christ. The surprising strength 
and the extraordinary bulk of these walls induced Pausanias to 
compare them to the treasury of Minyas at Orchomenos, and 
to the pyramids of Egypt. All the exterior walls of Tiryns are 
composed of rough blocks, that seem to have been fitted 
together nearly in the same state in which they were taken from 
the surface of the soil, or from the quarry. The vacuities left 
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by their irregularities have been filled up with smaller stones ; 
the largest in the walls are between 9 and Io feet in length, 
and 4 feet in thickness ; their usual size is from 3 feet to 7 feet, 
and the walls, when entire, were probably not less than 60 feet 
in height. The interior of the Acropolis exhibits a few detached 
blocks, which have been hewn, and appear to have belonged to 
the gates. The walls of Tiryns and Mycenz constitute the 
finest Cyclopean remains that are to be seen in Greece ; but 
these are inferior to the more stupendous structures of Norba, 
in Latium, which was a Pelasgic colony. Several other 
Pelasgic cities, whose wonderful ruins still remain in the 
unexplored and mountainous districts of the Volsci, the 
Hernici, the Marsi, and the Sabini, exhibit walls of the same 
style of construction, and of equal strength and solidity, with 
those of Argolis.” 


Basements in Country Mansions. 
W. H: LEEDS. 


Many, we are aware, object to offices being at all sunk below 
the house in a country residence, where there is generally ample 
space for building them above ground, either as wings to the 
house itself or otherwise. Undoubtedly such is the case; but 
there are many other things to be considered besides the facility 
of providing sites for them. If erected as wings, unless con- 
sistent in their architecture with the rest of the design, they 
will rather impair than improve the general effect, giving to the 
ensemble the appearance of being parsimoniously stinted and 
more formal than uniform. In the next place, when thus 
situated, the offices in one wing are at an inconvenient distance 
from those in the other ; besides which, they must more or less 
imtercept the view from the apartments in the main building. 
If, again, the offices be all placed together, attached to the 
house, yet still so situated as to be easily screened from sight, 
and consequently so as to be erected without any pretension to 
architecture, still, if the establishment be. large, they must 
occupy nearly as much ground as the house itself. This mode, 
therefore, is too much like building two separate houses in 
order to have the accommodations of one; to say nothing of 
another, and no small inconvenience in itself, namely, the dis- 
tance to which the servants are removed, if not from all, at 
least from the greater part of the rooms in the hovse, and their 
-removal in some degree from observation. On the contrary, 
by forming the offices in the basement, whether entirely or 
partly under ground, direct communication may be obtained 
between them and the several parts of the house should it be 
so large as to require more than one access from the offices to 
the rooms above. Another great recommendation to placing 
the offices below the principal apartments is that an unobstructed 
view may be obtained from every front of the house, and also 
that the pleasure-grounds may be continued quite round it, 
without interruption from out-buildings, courts, &c. In order 
to secure these advantages to the fullest extent, a convenient 
subway may be formed to the offices for the conveyance of 
whatever the establishment requires, and the offices and their 
out-of-door appurtenances may be further screened by a series 
of terraces, by means of which the lawn and pleasure-grounds 
may be rendered quite private. 


Protection of Buildings from Lightning. 
Str D. BREWSTER. 


Were our houses, powder-magazines, and ships built of iron, 
or did théy consist of a framework of iron, filled up with stone, 
brick, or wood, they might bid defiance to the ravages of 
accidental or wilful fire, as well as to all the lightning of the 
tropics. Strike where it might, the deadly fluid would be con- 
ducted quietly to the ground. In the meantime, however, we 
must have recourse to a less perfect system of protection, till 
advancing knowledge -and receding prejudice shall have intro- 
duced iron buildings and iron ships, as well as iron ploughs, 
iron roads, and iron bridges. As the conducting powers of 
lead, tin, iron, zinc, and copper are as the Nos. J, 2, 2'4, 4, and 
12, copper is the best material for conducting-rods. The 
quantity of metal in the rod should not be less than what is 
contained in a cylinder half an inch in diameter. If iron is 
used, the cylinder should be nearly an inch and two-tenths in 
diameter. The metallic rod should be flattened rather than 
round, so as to have the greatest surface that is consistent with 
strength. The conductor thus formed should communicate 
with all the detached masses of metal in the building, such as 
leaden ridges, gutters, and metallic pipes. It should be placed 
as near the wall as possible, and pass directly into the ground. 
It should be attached to the most elevated point of the building, 
and if the structure is to consist of numerous ranges, long 
pointed rods should project from the most prominent parts into 
the atmosphere. In place of adopting the usual method of 
external conductors, we would recommend the introduction of 
a vertical iron bar into the thickness of the principal walls of 
the building. These bars should communicate with a horizontal 
wall plate of iron uniting the whole ; and from this wall plate 
should rise all the external conductors which are to project into 
the atmosphere. These iron plates and bars might be so united 


, or transparent. 


as to form a sort of carpentry, which would add to the strength 
of the edifice. Bell wires and metallic pipes for water and gas, 
in modern houses, require to be carefully connected with the 
principal conductors. Without this precaution, they are rifles 
directed against the lives of the inhabitants. 


Ancient Enamelling. 


A. W. FRANKS. 


The Egyptians, though great admirers of brilliant colouring 
and permanent decoration, do not seem to have been acquainted 
with the art of enamelling on metal, though they practised a 
process nearly allied, being that of cementing into gold cells 
small pieces of precious stones or glass pastes carefully shaped. 
The sockets were prepared as if for c/o¢sonné enamel, but the 
coloured portions were cemented into their places, and not 
fused. The Greeks unquestionably employed enamel to enrich 
their beautiful jewellery, though to a very limited extent. It is 
not till the reign of Severus that we find any direct mention of 
enamelling in any classical author. An oft-quoted passage in 
Philostratus informs us that the barbarians who live ev ’Oxedvo 
~either in or near the ocean—had a way of ornamenting 
horse-trappings by means of vitrified colours. Such horse- 
trappings have been found in Britain, and the same colours 
and peculiar patterns may be discerned in Irish works of a 
later date. Under the Roman dominion the art of enamelling 
seems to have been practised both in Gaul and Britain. The 
ornaments often show a decided influence of Celtic taste, and, 
from the comparative rarity of such enamels in Italy, the 
manufactures were probably carried on only in the colonies. 
These enamels are all executed by the champlevé process in 
copper. Under the Byzantine emperors the working in 
clotsonné enamel on gold seems to have been much practised. 
The greatest monument of this kind of work is the famous Pala 
d’oro at Venice, which is supposed to have been made at Con- 
stantinople, brought to Venice in 1105, and added to and 
enlarged in 1209 and 1343. Clotsonné enamels are rare and 
seldom to be met with out of church treasuries. Occasionally 
specimens were made without backgrounds so as to be 2 jour, 
In the twelfth century two important centres 
of working in enamel seem to have been in existence, one at 
Limoges, in the west of France, the other in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine. Both employed the champlevé process in 
copper. There has been much discussion as to which of these 
manufactories was the earliest. 


Simplicity in Architecture. 


E. TROTMAN. 


We are inclined to think that the praise which has been 
lavished by many on the principle of simplicity in architecture 
has had its origin in a twofold error, both negative and positive. 
On the one hand, its advocates have not considered the ultimate 
tendency of their position when carried out to its legitimate 
results, inasmuch as to make the approach to beauty identical 
with the approximation to simplicity is a rule which terminates 
ina vreductio ad absurdum., constituting that most beautiful which 
is most blank. On the other hand, again, the positive error 
consists in their having mistaken for this principle of simplicity 
another which not unfrequently indeed develops itself under 
the same aspect : the fundamental and all-important principle 
of unity. Weshould find no difficulty in proving that all the 
excellences which are supposed educible from the former belong 
inseparably to the latter, while the latter disposes of un- 
numbered difficulties which beset the former. As to the 
principle of nnity, it is necessary to premise that it has archi- 
tecturally a twofold reference, regarding, on the one hand, form 
and distribution, and, on the other, expression of style and 
purpose: the first embracing the symmetrical, the second the 
picturesque. Whatever praise such examples of Grecian art 
as the Parthenon and Theseum may have received on the 
ground of simplicity, it is rather for the merit of unity of form 
that we consider them admirable ; and, though in our modern 
cruciform churches in the Pointed style that unity of form is 
not so entirely acknowledged by the eye, the unity of expression 
and of character is generally more than enough to satisfy the 
demands of taste. Again, we should scarcely select King’s 
College Chapel at Cambridge as a model of simplicity ; while, 
as anexample of the supreme beauty of unity, apart from the 
subject of detail, it stands forth among human works in 
glorious pre-eminence. Whatthe advocates for strict simplicity 
and Greek imitations may think of the merits of such piles as 
Salisbury Cathedral and the royal residence at Windsor, to say 
nothing of collegiate edifices, we know not. It is enough to 
know that there are those (few though they be) who talk of the 
impressive and the beautiful, and who can yet deny that any 
but works after Classic models deserve the title of architecture. 
With respect to the last-named structures, however, we think it 
undeniable that they exhibit little of simplicity with much of 
unity of expression, and in which of these qualities, therefore, 
the command of emotion principally resides we leave to the 
feelings of all, who have any, to determine. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. Cares has reprinted the papers on education which 
were read at the Conference of Architects in May, with the 
hope that suggestions on the proposals may be received 
from the recipients of the copies. An appendix is added 
containing a description by Professor WARE of the means 
that are available for architectural education in the United 

tates. M. Treat also gives an account of the school 
which is to be found on the Boulevard du Mont Parnasse, 
Paris. The description will suggest the differences between 
the English and the foreign systems. But any one who 
feels disposed to echo the decrying of English training will 
do well to read the contrast in Mr. PHENE SPIERS’s paper 
between a lodge in the Regent’s Park and some of the 
suburban villas in Paris. In the English example “the 
economic and artistic treatment of simple materials is 
turned to account,” while the French “are not only common- 
place, but sometimes at variance with the proper and con- 
sistent use of the material.” The comparison might be 
extended from villas to larger buildings. 


Tuer factory of Stvres has a chance of new life by the 
appointment of M. Deck to the administratorship. His 
name is well known to collectors of modern pottery, and he 
has been one of the most successful imitators of the Eastern 
craftsmen in the use of colours and glazes. It may also be 
said to the credit of M. Decx that he has struggled hard 
against the supremacy of the English potters. His appoint- 
ment to Sévres is a tribute to a long and honourable career. 
But the question that will arise is, What tendency will he 
show in the factory? Will he believe that the finest models 
are to be found in Japan and China? The elevation of 
‘*M. CHAMPFLEURY” to the post of assistant administrator 
will give that able writer an opportunity to make the 
pottery which he admires as an amateur hold a still higher 
place than it has yet done. Whatever may be the style that 
is to be in vogue, we hope the new director will put his foot 
down and prohibit the issue of unworthy pieces with the 
Sevres mark for public prizes. A curious story could be 
told of the way the art is made to suffer, in order that 
certain legislators may gain a reputation for the munificence 
of their gifts to their constituents. 


THE London School Board have set an example which 
deserves to be imitated by all public and private bodies 
who insist on a deposit from a builder for the due perform- 
ance of his contract. It appears that Messrs. StIMpsoN 
& Co. had to deposit 409/. as security in respect of their 
contract for enlarging the Pope Street Schools. The 
money was deposited in the Bank, and on withdrawal the 
Board received 7/, 25. 4d. as interest. The Works Com- 
mittee considered that Messrs. Stimpson should receive the 
interest, and the Finance Committee concurred in that 
opinion. 


ACCORDING to the statement in a iocal paper, Mr. 
Brrcua_t has been asked to withdraw from the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society because the firm of which 
he was a member agreed to undertake architectural work 
for the School Board at less than five per cent. commission. 
If that be true, the action of the Society was premature and 
ill-advised. In the first place it must be remembered that the 
firm with which Mr, BircHati is associated has been long 
‘connected with the School Board, and, secondly, it was well 
‘known in Leeds that an effort was to be made to break up 
what was supposed to be a monopoly. If Messrs. KELLY 
‘& BircHatr resolved to preserve the connection at any 
‘cost, they would be acting as most architects would do 
under the circumstances. If they were able to make a gift 
of their services to the Board, and offered to do so, much 
could be said for them. The Council of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Society must know little of the state of architectural 
practice if they say it is unusual to charge less than five per 
cent. Respectable architects have to accept a lesser rate 
me commission, although the arrangements are not made 
ae lic, as they had to be in the Leeds case. It would have 

deen far better if all the Leeds architects stood together and 
declined to pay any attention to the Board’s proposals ; but 


so much solidarity was no more to be found in Leeds than 
elsewhere. It may be said that a solicitor dare not agree 
to accept payment on a reduced scale; but then it must be 
remembered that the scale is regulated by the State, since 
the humblest solicitor is an officer of the High Court of 
Justice. Besides, there is more analogy between the archi- 
tect’s and the barrister’s work, and the barristers cannot be 
said to have a definite price for their services, and, indeed, 
are unable to recover their fees by an action. It would be 
preferable if five per cent. were recognised as the lowest 
rate for an architect’s services ; but since the Courts decline 
to recognise it, unless there is an agreement in writing, 
every architectural society should hesitate before acting as 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Society appears to have done. 


In his last report General FestTinc gives information 
upon the lighting and heating of the South Kensington 
Museum. There are now in the museum 74 arc lamps and 
930 glow lamps, and they were in use on the average for 
about 620 hours during the past year. The working 
expenses have amounted to 1,162/., which is 50/, more than 
in the year preceding, a greater space having been lighted. 
The art schools have also been partly lighted by electric 
light, two arc and about 150 glow lights having been used, 
ata cost of about 65/. The consumption of gas in the 
museum and schools has been 20,398,500 cubic feet, cost- 
ing 3,061/. 15s. 6@. The heating apparatus at the museum 
has worked satisfactorily. ‘The mean temperature of the 
interior while artificially heated was 58°65°, that of the 
outside air having been 43°27°; these are each rather less 
than the corresponding figures for the previous year. The 
consumption of coke has been practically the same, viz., 
114,432" bushels, costing 1,192 In the Bethnal Green 
Museum the lighting is maintained by the Pilson-Joel & 
General Electric Light Company. 


Tue Council of the Société des Amis des Monuments 
Parisiens has been elected. M. CHARLES GARNIER IS 


president for the year, and M. Pau SEDILLE is one of the — 


vice-presidents. M. CHarLes NorRMAND continues to be 
general secretary, an office which, in his hands, is no 
sinecure, nor confined to Paris buildings. He has lately 
called attention to the danger which awaits the Roman ruins 
at Sanxay. It will be remembered that a priest, out of his 
own modest resources, undertook explorations in the village, 
which was known to be a Roman station, and surprised the 
world by the remains which he discovered. As many as 
fifty visitors have been sometimes seen in the village. The 
French Government made grants for the purchase of the 
ground occupied by the remains of the temple, theatre, and 
baths, but nothing was allowed for the conservation of the 
ruins. The consequence is that the old masonry is falling 
in pieces. M. NorManp appeals to archzeologists and the 
public for money to erect sheds in order that the most 
important parts may be preserved. Ptre DE LA CRorx, the 
discoverer, was awarded one of the great medals of the 
Société Centrale des Architectes two years ago. 


Workers who live in, quiet streets of London cannot 
retain pleasing memories of the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein,” which 
at one time was the favourite piece with the brass bands that 
daily took possession of the metropolis. The song was written 
by Max SCHNECKENBURGER, and, as is not uncommon in 
the history of literature, it has superseded much better 
poems on the subject. It was selected from a great many 
to be the war song of 1870, and now holds the place of 
Korner’s “Schwertlied.” The author’s fame was made 
by the lines. He died in Berne in 1849. His remains 
were piously brought back to Tuttlingen, in Wirtemberg, 
where he was born, and which will henceforth be a famous 
place. A sum of 10,600 marks was raised for the expenses, 
and about one-third of the sum was expended. It is now 
proposed to raise a stately monument to the poet, and an 
appeal is made to Germans throughout the world for sub- 
scriptions. Permission has been given to collect money 
for the purpose in several towns of the empire, but the 
contributions are sure to come also from many distant 
places. 4 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGNS FOR THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


CCORDING to promise, we publish this week three 
\ more of the designs for the Imperial Institute, which 
will complete the series :— 


Design by Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A. 


In the instructions issued to the competing architects, the 
only part of the specified building, or group of buildings, which 
appears capable of having a monumental character imparted 
to it, without in some measure detracting from its convenience 
or utility, is the entrance hall. In the accompanying design 
this hall has, therefore, been treated, both externally and in- 
ternally, as the central dominating feature of the whole com- 
position. In order to give it as much prominence as possible, 
it has been kept toa certain extent detached from the main 
ibuilding on each side and rises straight from the ground, with 
nothing in front of it but an open portico. 

In plan an octagon of 70 feet clear internal diameter, sur- 
mounted by a dome rising far above all neighbouring buildings, 
it would in itself form a monument not unworthily recording 
the occasion of its erection. 

It is felt that if in this feature somewhat more has been 
provided than is called for by considerations of mere utility, 
the circumstances seem to justify it, and, in other parts of the 
building the strictest canons of convenience and practical use 
have been studied, rather than architectural display or orna- 
imental detail. 

In this design the main building faces south. The entrance 
hall is in the centre, and communicates directly with every 
department ; it is approached under a spacious forte-cochire 
by a carriage drive from the new road, and has doorways of 
ample width, so contrived that the whole may slide back on 
special occasions, leaving a clear opening of 20 feet in width. 
Passing straight on, the reception-hall is approached by a lofty 
corridor which carries on the architecture of the entrance and is 
lighted from above. 

A great reception-hall, except on State occasions, is 
commonly a useless and somewhat dreary place; an attempt 
has been made to avoid anything of the kind in the case of the 
present hall. It is brought into close communication with the 
exhibition courts by means of corridors on each flank, these 
corridors having on one side numerous doors leading into the 
reception-hall, and on the other arcaded openings commanding 
the exhibition galleries 9 feet below. These galleries would be 
approached by staircases at intervals. 

The hall might thus, when not required for meetings, be 
used for temporary exhibitions, or merely as a salle des pas 
perdus. Ample storage is provided in the basement below for 
seats or any other movable fittings. It will be noted that the 
above-mentioned corridors with their staircases and exits at 
each end, and the numerous doors into the reception-ball, 
besides those at the south or main entrance, offer every facility 
for the dispersion of a crowded audience in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Staircases on each side of the entrance lead toa 
gallery running round the reception-hall, which, though 
capable of accommodating a considerable number of people 
when required, is not provided for that purpose so much as for 
acoustic reasons, in which respect it is most valuable; it also 
forms a convenient means of circulation and inter-communi- 
cation between the two sides and different parts of the buildings 
on the first floor level, a point which has received careful study 
and attention throughout. 

Returning to the entrance, the secretary’s offices will be 
found close at hand in the right wing, and beyond these the 
various conference-halls and committee-rooms, refreshment- 
rooms, &c. 

At the extreme west end are the emigration offices, com- 
municating with the main building, but having a separate 
entrance. The upper part of this wing is occupied by the 
smaller committee-rooms, refreshment, and smoking-rooms, 
and by the kitchen and domestic offices, which are com- 
pletely shut off, and are provided with a separate service 
staircase and ample lift accommodation. Rooms for stores 
and cellarage are placed in the basement of this wing in 
“immediate connection with the lift and service stairs and with 
the serving-rooms attached to the refreshment-rooms. 

On the left of the entrance hall will be found, first, the post 
and telegraph offices and telephone-room, and then the 
mercantile reading-room and intelligence offices close to the 
postal department on one side and the library on the other. 
On entering the library from this end, the sub-librarian’s room 
is found close to the door on the right and opposite to it the 
Jibrarian’s room. 

At the other end of the wing are placed the general 
treading-room and students’ reading-room with a separate en- 
‘trance. . 

_ The whole of the upper part of this wing is devoted to the 
' Storage of books or to work connected with the library. In the 


basement, beside book rooms, a large receiving and unpacking 
room, and heating chamber, provision is made for porters’ 
room, police room and a fireman’s room. 

This completes the main building, which may be termed 
the administrative portion of the Institute. The remainder is 
entirely distinct, and is divided into two exactly equal and 
symmetrical sections, each of which consists of suites of 
galleries for permanent exhibitions or museums so arranged as 
to enclose a quadrangle of 220 feet square, entirely occupied at 
a lower level by galleries principally of iron and glass for tem- 
porary exhibitions. The whole of these galleries have an 
uniform width of 4o feet, and, though purposely shown on the 
plan undivided, they are capable of sub-division in a great 
variety of ways, and into almost any number of courts that may 
be desired. 

Although no requirement of this kind is hinted at in the 
instructions, it is quite clear that, if large exhibitions are to be 
held in these courts from time to time, a considerable number 
of comfortable and roomy offices will be required in immediate 
connection with them, and entirely distinct and separate from 
the administrative department of the Institute itself. Such 
offices have therefore been provided in a convenient, easily 
accessible, and central position at the north end of the great 
reception-hall. The necessary conveniences for these offices 
are provided on a mezzanine floor on each side of the grand 
staircase. 

A spacious, lofty, and well-lighted basement for the 
reception and storage of samples and goods intended for 
exhibition is provided under the whole range of external 
galleries, and a tramway for the easy transmission of 
goods to and from the lifts is carried round the whole. Por- 
tions of the basement are reserved in suitable positions for the 
various engines, furnaces, and apparatus which will be required 
for warming and ventilating the buildings and for electric 
lighting. The sample-rooms have for many reasons been 
placed in the basement on each side of the centre of the 
northern facade; here they will be easy of access, handy for 
receiving samples from the tramway, and they will have a good 
north light. 

For the reception and unloading of articles intended for 
exhibition, a space 35 feet square, covered with glass, but open 
at the ends, has been provided on each side, from which, by 
means of lifts and tramways, goods can be easily and ex- 
peditiously despatched to any part of the building. 

The following points have been deemed of high importance, 
and have therefore been the subject of anxious consideration 
and study. 

1. Clear and distinct separation between the different 
departments, combined with— 

2. Easy and ample means of entrance and egress to and 
from all sections, both on ordinary occasions and when the 
buildings may be crowded. 

3 Carefully arranged means of inter-communication and 
circulation over the whole of the buildings on all floors. 

4. Aclear space for a wide drive round the whole block 
of buildings. This is necessary, not only for access to the 
various entrances, but also in case of fire, for which reason a 
way is also provided straight through the Museum and Exhi- 
bition buildings from east to west, wide and high enough to 
admit the easy passage of a fire-engine. The necessity of a 
provision of this kind cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 

5. The division of the Museum and Exhibition spaces 
into two equal and symmetrical portions, quite distinct and 
yet in easy communication, and neither having the advantage 
over the other in any respect. The great reception-hall, and 
the vestibule or ante-chamber at the north end, form common 
ground between these two sections. 

6. The present design has been so laid out that a part 
only—probably sufficient for the initial needs of the Institute— 
might be carried out in the first instance and yet form a build- 
ing of satisfactory character, not palpably incomplete. Thus, 
the entrance-hall, the reception-hall, and some definite section 
of the wings of the main building on each side, forming a 
finished building in itself, might constitute the first portion, 
and would offer a large amount of accommodation. If the 
success and progress of the Institute should answer reasonable 
expectation, and advance with rapid strides, means would 
undoubtedly be found to carry on and by degrees to complete 
the whole of the buildings as designed. If, on the other hand, 
its requirements should not be found to increase so quickly as 
anticipated, a good building would be secured which, while not 
manifestly unfinished, would be capable of extension from time 
to time on any scale that might be found expedient. 

7. Great care has been taken to secure free admission of 
light to all parts of the building. At the risk of some sacrifice 
of architectural effect, windows have been introduced in almost 
every available space. Nothing is easier than to close and 
darken a window if unnecessary, but it is nearly always im- 
possible in an important facade to open a new one, however 
much it may be required. An attempt has been made, not- 
withstanding the great predominance of window openings, to 
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produce an elevation of dignified and agreeable character. 
The question of style appears to be almost settled by the 
character of the immediately surrounding buildings, and even 
by the “genius loci,” with which any style other than some 
phase of the Renaissance would be palpably incongruous, 
Great freedom of treatment should nevertheless be permitted 
and even encouraged in a building of this kind, and in such a 
position. A period at which the picturesque character of 
northern Medizeval architecture had not yet entirely disap- 
peared under the chilling influence of rigid Classical rules and 
formulze seems, therefore, to be indicated as the best source of 
Inspiration. 

The principal materials proposed to be used were red brick 
and stone. Terra-cotta, attractive as it is for some reasons, 
has inherent defects which make it unsuitable for a building of 
this character, in which stone of some kind is much to be 
preferred. Portland stone would naturally be selected as best 
able to resist London smoke and atmospheric changes ; but the 
contrast with red brick is too marked. Corsehill (a red sand- 
stone from Dumfries), which is easily worked, weathers_well, 
and can be used at about the same price as Portland, is strongly 
recommended. Granite, both rough and polished, would be 
used in such positions as would give it its full value in the 
general effect of the building. External statues and groups 
would be of bronze. 

The dome, surmounted by a gilded figure of Britannia, 
would be covered with copper scales and relieved with gilding. 
The whole of the constructive portion of the outer dome and 
cupola would be of iron. 

The roofs generally would be covered with green slates. 
The principal and most elaborate portion of the internal 
decoration would be confined to the entrance and to the recep- 
tion-hall, where British granites, marbles, and limestones would 
be freely used, both in the form of columns, dados, and plain 
ashlar, and in mosaic decoration of various kinds. 

It appears that there are few, if any, colonial stones or 
marbles which would be available for extensive use in the 
building ; but in the internal fittings there would be ample 
opportunity for the employment of many of the beautiful 
woods of which such fine examples were seen in the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition. In all decorative treatment, whether by 
stained glass, mosaic, painting, or sculpture, the architect 
should have entire control. Nothing whatever should be intro- 
duced except under his immediate direction and, as far as 
possible, from his own designs. Any departure from this rule 
must obviously impair that unity of design which is a charac- 
teristic of all fine architecture. 


Design by T. N. Deane, R.H.A., and T. M. Deane. 


The illustration given with this will explain much better than 
written description our design for the Imperial Institute ; but a 
few remarks may be necessary to point out the system of the 
plan, &c. 

We aimed as far as possible to have the principal offices of 
the building on one floor, which we call the piano mobile. This 
obviated the necessity of “ grand staircase,” our grand staircase 
being outside ; and we gained by this a nobility in appearance 
for the building which on so flat a site would not be possible 
otherwise. Persons visiting the Institute on business, having 
once entered the building, would have no more steps to ascend 
or descend, but would have the great comfort of finding all 
departments on the one level. The general arrangement is 
thus :— 
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The Emigration Office, the Asiatic Society, and Colonial 
Institute, being distinct bodies, were in distinct portions of the 
building, merely connected with the central portion by corridors, 
but having separate external entrances direct from and nearer 
the street. The museums, part only of which was to be pro- 
vided at present, were on the ground-floor next to the sample- 
rooms and laboratories, and near to the sample stores, which 
were in the basement. This was necessary. The wings on the 
east and west of the building, and which run north and south, 
are shown divided into rooms, which rooms, however, are in 
excess of the accommodation asked for; but we proposed to 
use this space as part of the permanent museums, if thought 
more desirable, or to omit these wings altogether at first, in 
case of the money not being sufficient to carry out the whole 
design, To return to the arrangement of the piano nobile, we 


considered the advantage of being able to enter or exit from 
the large rooms at both ends, where such large assemblies of 
people would frequently occur, to be of much greater import- 
ance than the sentimental advantage of having the great recep- 
tion-room in the centre, where it could only have been entered 
from one end, and it would have cut our amphitheatre in two. 
This amphitheatre was the grand feature of our complete 
scheme. Besides giving a grand effect, it would have seated 
about five thousand persons at any great function, and formed 
the central court of a temporary exhibition at any time, and 
was really only a natural consequence of the arrangement of the 
extended Museum galleries, of which a complete circuit could be 
made without visiting the same part twice, one advantage in 
the Jzano nobile system being that all expensive work would be 
concentrated thereon, and would enable us to have all the rest 
of the inside very simple and plain work. 

The style of architecture was selected as being in all ways 
most monumental, and, although not like the Naturai History 
Museum or Albert Hall, we did not feel that such was neces- 
sary at all, this building being for quite a distinct object, and 
that such a large building would be able to take care of itself, 
and that if any more was added in the style of those buildings 
—which, though themselves handsome—there would be quite 
too much of it. We, however, intended the back of our build- 
ing to be more in the style of the Albert Hall, as they would 
both be in the same garden, and a look at our back and side 
elevations will show this on the garden front. We worked in 
the existing fountain as part of our composition, and should wish 
to have had something like the fountain of Trevi at Rome here 
on the garden side.* 

The central hall was designed to be marble lined, and to be 
decorated with mosaic paintings by our best artists. The sub- ~ 
ject we thought suitable for this was a frieze, representing all 
the great women of England ; below this frieze are the pen- 
dentives of the dome, on which we would depict their great 
deeds. The statue of the woman to whom this building was to 
be a great memorial—Her Majesty Queen Victoria—stood in 
the centre of this hall; the reception or assembly hall should 
have had the walls painted with the chief scenes in the history 
of England, and, in the other great room, the story of our 
colonies should be painted. Sculpture, also, was displayed in 
the central hall internally, in “ The Acts” of great kings ; but 
it was externally where the greatest opportunity for that fine 
art occurred. 

In the pediment ‘‘ The Crowning of the Empress by Virtue 
and Prudence.” On the pediment “Britannia.” Round the 
dome outside ‘‘The Produce of the Colonies from the Four 
Quarters of the Globe, represented by Female Figures with 
Cornucopias.” The four groups between the pavilions repre- 
sented “ Truth,” “Justice,” “ Fame,” and “ Victory,” and we had 
two colossal statues on either side of the steps of “ Peace” and 
‘“‘Liberty.” These latter in themselves would have been noble 
monuments to England’s greatness. 

We give herewith some cubings, &c., and we had these in 
the form of an estimate from Messrs. Beckett, of Dublin. They 
say they would carry out the work at these prices. 


Cubings, &c.F 
Cube feet. pies Sy he 


Emigration Offices corridor 528,000 He 
and Asiatic Society ; Siero (9d. ||; 20, .C ia 
Right and left-hand wings 


and corridors : 900,009 at 8d. 30,000 0 O 
Permanent museums for 

manufactures . » 1,876,200 at 5d. . .320;087 siomme 
Loggias and galleries over. 436,800. atiIs... 2} S40uNOmmer 
Cloak-rooms , . . 140,coo at Od. « || 5,250us@meGs 
Corridors. : e ‘ 275-990} 
Refreshment-rooms , ; 235,200 > at Od. , 33. 300NNGmmar 
Bar. 4 6 A 378,400 
Stair towets . 4 ; 153,600 at Is. |. \7;030mmeumus 
Laboratory range 0 901,600 at od. , 933 erommommes 
Steps and landings to en- 

trance; f ; 5 — — e 5,000 O O 
Portico with columns, pedi- 

ment, &c. 5 ; — — , 10,000 0 O 
8 towers with domical tops, 

2,200/7, each. 4 : —_ —  [17,600mOmC: 
Central hall to springing of 

dome . é E » 2,160,009. . at 00.45 » O1,000msGmmas 
Dome from springing up . 729,000 at Is. . 36,450 0 O 

Totals F . 8,882,800 4347,127 0 O 


The total cost exceeds the limit ; but then we were to point 
out where we could cut down or show what part of our work we 
would omit for the present, and, as we had considerably more 
accommodation than asked for, we could easily have done so. 


* The front should have been of stone, as of course no other 
material would suit the style. 

+ Equal to 9d. per foot cube all round, including steps, landings,. 
and portic>. 
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Design by Mr. T. G. Jackson. 


The plan falls naturally into two parts, (1) the Institute 
and (2) the Museum with its galleries. These two parts, it 
seems to me, should be distinct, though placed in direct com- 
munication with one another ; for, while the officials of the 
Institute would require ready access to the Museum, the 
Museum and Exhibition galleries would be resorted to by 
the general public who would have no business inside the 
Institute. In my plan the Institute forms a compact 
quadrangular block facing the new road, with the Museum 
bebind it, and communicating with it at two points on each 
Aoor. To insure ready communication between the various 
departments of the Institute, I have grouped them in four 
wings round a central space. A corridor runs round the inner 
side of the wings, and the rooms with a few unimportant 
exceptions all look outwards. Inthis way I insure a good light 
for rooms and passages, and perfect circulation by the corridors 
throughout the building. In addition, the central space is 
divided in the middle by anterooms with staircases leading 
directly to the great hall. This quasi-circular system of 
planning is not less convenient and economical for warming 
and ventilating the building than for easy communication 
between the various departments. 

The emigration offices are directly accessible from the 
entrance hall, which seems to me a matter of importance. 

Beyond the entrance hall is a spacious crush-room, with 
two large staircases each 10 feet wide, which lead to a large 
anteroom or vestibule on the first floor, from which the great 
rooms are entered. 

The great hall and great conference room are placed 
together in continuation of one another, and forma magnificent 
suite of rooms stretching along the whole north side of the 
interior quadrangle. These rooms would be handsomely 
finished with ceilings of ornamental plaster and oak panelling 
part of the way up the walls, and the vestibule would be 
decorated with marble columns and door cases, mosaic floor, 
and moulded plaster ceilings. I have shown something of this 
decoration in my sheet of details to }-inch scale. 

The library occupies the first floor in the right hand part 
of the front, and the various reading-rooms are placed in con- 
tiguity with it either on the same floor or on different floors in 
the same wing. 

The rooms for the Royal Colonial Institute and Royal 
Asiatic Society look to the front and occupy the first and 
second floors in the left hand wing. They can be reached by a 
staircase of their own in the south-west corner with a private 
éntrance from outside. 

The sample rooms occupy the ground floor under the great 
hall, and are lighted by large windows with a north aspect. 
Lifts are provided from the basement to the sample rooms, and 
also to both floors of the Museum galleries. 

The Museum and Exhibition galleries are arranged round a 
series of courts on the northern side of the site behind the 
Institute proper. In the centre is a great quadrangle of which 
the back of the Institute forms one side, and in the buildings 
forming the other three sides I should propose to place the 
Museum of permanent exhibits. The galleries are two storeys 
in height, and both floors are in communication by lifts with 
the vault under the sample rooms. The general public visit- 
ing the Museum would enter it directly by doors in the gate- 
ways of the great quadrangle; but the upper floor of the 
Museum may also be entered directly from the corridors of the 
Institute. 

The smaller courts of the Museum might be covered in with 
glass and iron roofing if desired, and a very large additional 
space for exhibitions would thus be obtained. 

Architectural Design.—It has been somewhat difficult to 
decide how to design a building standing about half- 
way between objects so diverse as the huge mass of the 
Albert Hall on one hand, and the group of Mr. Waterhouse’s 
lofty towers on the other. With the Albert Hall, a building 
such as this has little in common. The Institute, with the 
exception of the great halls, contains only rooms of a moderate 
size, and even the great halls cannot, without inconvenience, be 
raised much above the ground floor. Consequently the main 
building cannot conveniently be very lofty, and certainly can- 
not be made to bear comparison with the hugh bulk of the 
Albert Hall. I have therefore thought it best to interpose my 
great quadrangle and museums, which, though they might not 
entirely hide the Albert Hall, would have the effect of dividing 
the two buildings distinctly from one another, and preventing 
what would otherwise be a discordant contrast. 

The best way, in my opinion, of giving proper dignity to the 
Institute will be to crown it with a lofty tower, which is of itself 
& monumental and appropriate feature. I have, therefore, 
made the central feature of my design a great tower 48 feet 
square at the base, which, in order to hold due pre-eminence 
among the neighbouring buildings, rises to a height of 300 feet. 
The upper part would contain a clock, and might, i hope, be 
furnished with a carillon of bells. 
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The building is designed to be of red brick, with dressings 
of Portland stone. The style is that of the Early Renaissance 
of the beginning of the seventeenth century, and in the details 
of what will be essentially a national building, I should propose 
to follow the form which the style took in England rather than 
Continental examples. With the mullions, and transoms, ana 
high roofs of the older styles, the English Renaissance retained 
more of the spirit and the life of Gothic art than the foreign 
styles, while ‘at the same time it acquired a freedom and 
elasticity which’ seems to fit it for modern use in civil and 
domestic architecture better than either the pure Gothic which 
preceded, or the rigid Classic which followed it. 

Estimate.—The cost of the Institute proper, and so much of 
the Museum as surrounds the great quadrangle, reckoning the 
main building at 1s., the tower at 1s. 6¢, and the Museum at 
g@., would be under the sum of 250,000/. to which the com- 
petitors were limited by their instructions. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


dha return which is presented yearly to the House of 

Commons on the British Museum has appeared. From 
the figures, it is evident that the attraction of the collections for 
the public in general has diminished. Last year there were 
504,893 visitors, being about 80,000 visitors less than in the 
year preceding, while four years ago the numbers were 767,402. 
It would be well for the trustees to inquire into the cause of the 
decline, which should not be ascribed to the “ counter attrac- 
tion of the International Exhibition in South Kensington.” 

The report states that the arrangement of the ethnographical 
collection, including that bequeathed by the late Mr. Henry 
Christy and formerly preserved in Victoria Street, Westminster, 
has been fully carried out, and the gallery has been opened to 
general visitors. The collections completely fill the space 
formerly occupied by those of birds and shells, and the want is 
already felt of more room for additions, and for bringing out the 
interest and instructiveness of the exhibition by fuller illustra- 
tions of the manner of life of the several nations. 

In the King’s Library, a small but very interesting collection 
of illustrated Chinese and Japanese books has been placed on 
view, including specimens of Chinese printing from the eighth, 
and Japanese block-printing from the eleventh century, and a 
special guide has been printed explaining the interest of the 
several examples. 

Temporary exhibitions have been formed in the same gallery 
of printed books and manuscripts connected with the great 
Domesday Survey of William the Conqueror, in aid of the 
Domesday Commemoration, including the Exeter Survey and 
other documents lent for the purpose by private owners and 
libraries; and of manuscripts and printed books illustrating 
Jewish history and literature in connection with this country, 
with a view to assist the objects of the Anglo-Jewish Exhi- 
bition. 

A further exhibition in the same gallery consists of a series 
of illuminated manuscripts, showing the progress and varia- 
tions in ornamentation and illustration by miniatures, as prac- 
tised in different countries from the tenth to the sixteenth 
century. Amongst them is a charter of King Edgar, A.D. 966, 
written in gold, with a miniature and elaborate border in gold 
and colours; A®lfric’s paraphrase in Anglo-Saxon of the 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, with drawings by English 
artists of the beginning of the eleventh century; a Psalter, 
with miniatures by English artists of the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, which came into the possession of John 
Grandison, Bishop of Exeter, in the years 1327-1369, and was 
bequeathed by him to Isabella, daughter of King Edward III. ; 
a volume of lives of saints in Italian, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, with miniatures by artists of the school of Giotto; the 
“ Divina Commedia” of Dante, with Italian miniatures, of the 
fourteenth century; a Bible history in French, once the pro- 
perty of King John II. of France, and found in his tent after 
the battle of Poitiers ; a folio volume of French romances, 
formerly belonging to John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
presented by him to Margaret of Anjou, queen of Henry VI. 

In the saloon of the Department of Manuscripts the exhi- 
bition of autographs of illustrious persons has been renewed in 
great measure by a selection of fresh letters and documents, 
and the progress of writing has been illustrated by a 
chronological series of manuscripts of different countries, 
including Oriental examples. The Greek series commences 
with a papyrus of the year B.C. 162, and includes two fragments 
of different MSS. of the “Iliad” on papyrus, and other MSS. 
written in uncial characters; a codex of Thucydides of the 
eleventh century; two copies of the “ Odyssey” of the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and an “Iliad” of the year 1431. The 
Latin and general series shows the peculiarities of characters 
of writing in times and countries from the sixth to the end of the 
fifteenth century, and includes a Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 
of the eighth century ; a volume of prayers written in Ireland 
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in the eighth or ninth century ; examples of Lombardic, Mero- 
vingian, and Visigothic writing, from the seventh to the tenth 
century ; manuscripts in Tironian notes, a species of early 
shorthand ; copies of large folio Bibles and choral books ; and 
national varieties of minuscule writing traced from as early as 
the eighth century. ; ‘ 

Increased interest has been given to portions of the collec- 
tions of Greek and Roman antiquities by rearrangement of the 
objects, with a view to general effect or convenience for study. 
A better view of the Frieze of the Parthenon has been gained 
by shifting or removing some of the objects exhibited in the 
Elgin room. In the Ephesus ante-room objects distracting to 
the eye have been removed in order to allow of the statue of 
Demeter of Cnidus being seen with more advantage. 

In the third Vase room the series of vases which are signed, 
or can be classed under schools of known artists, on a principle 
set forth in Klein, ‘‘Die Vasen mit Meistersignaturen,” have 
been grouped together in separate table cases. 

The vases with polychrome paintings on a white ground, 
the rhytons and lekythi with red figures, and the vases with 
gilt and polychrome decoration on black ground, are also 
separately grouped, and the table cases are being fitted under- 
neath with shelves to exhibit shapes of vases and subjects 
represented in plain black ware. 

In the engraved gems and gold ornament room the series of 
archaic gems and scarabs have been arranged as far as possible 
in chronological order. i 

The prospect of exhaustion of space available for further 
additions to the library has been a subject of anxiety to the 
trustees. Methods have at different times been suggested and 
put on trial for increasing the accommodation for books afforded 
by existing cases, but with only partial success. An experi- 
ment recently made at the suggestion of the officer charged 
with the duty of placing the books promises to give better 
results. It consists in suspending in front of the bookcases 
other cases capable of being moved forwards and backwards, 
and holding double rows of books. The structure of the 
library surrounding the reading-room lends itself very con- 
veniently to the fixing of such cases, the addition of which 
would more than double the capacity of this building for hold- 
ing books. The system could also be introduced into the older 
rooms of the library if required, but not without appropriating 
space used for other purposes. 

Representations have been made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the pressing need of an additional reading-room for the 
use of students not requiring access to works of older literature 
and rarity, and to meet the evil of the greatly overcrowded con- 
dition of the present room. 

The rooms recently occupied by the Department of Prints 
and Drawing have remained out of use, owing to want of funds 
to meet the cost of fitting them for the reception of the Greek 
and Roman monuments and works of art deposited in the 
basement. 

The galleries of Greek and Roman sculptures, which have 
hitherto been closed during two days in the week, are now open 
to the public every day. 

A very valuable donation, one of a series extending over 
many years, has also been received from Mr. A. W. Franks, the 
Keeper of the Department of British and Medizval Antiquities. 
It consists of numerous pieces of rare English porcelain and 
pottery, selected from his own collection in order to complete a 
series representative of English ceramics recently purchased 
from Mr. Henry Willett, and now placed on exhibition. The 
specimens contributed by Mr. Franks cannot be valued at less 
than 4,000/. 

It is hardly possible to mention this donation without 
referring to the extent and character of the assistance given by 
Mr. Franks in the formation of the various collections of which 
he has the particular charge. 

Mr. Franks entered the Museum as an assistant in the 
Department of Antiquities in the year 1851, and became 
Keeper of the British and Medizval Antiquities in the year 
1866, when these collections were formed into a separate 
department, to include also what the Museum contained of 
ethnographical interest. In none of these branches of archze- 
ology and science had, up to that time, any effort been made to 
form an adequate collection of objects. It is due to Mr. 
Franks, not only as a judicious purchaser of antiquities on the 
part of the trustees, but as a contributor from his own resources 
and _influence with collectors, that the Museum has at 
this time choice and well-arranged examples of Romano-British 
and Medizval antiquities, a collection of glass of all ages, 
representative collections of pottery, of Japanese and Chinese 
porcelain, of prehistoric objects, of Hindoo and Buddhist 
antiquities, and a gallery of ethnographical illustration. As 
conspicuous instances of the exercise of his influence in obtain- 
ing important donations for the Museum the following acquisi- 
tions may be referred to :— 

_ The great collection of ethnography and prehistoric and 
miscellaneous antiquities, formed by the late Mr. Henry 
Christy, and to which considerable additions have since the 


collector’s death been made by his trustees, one of whom is 
Mr. Franks himself. The money value of the Christy collec. 
tion may be approximately estimated at 10,000/. 

In the year 1868 an extensive and choice collection of glass 
prints and other works of art, was bequeathed to the Museum 
by Mr. Felix Slade, under the influence, as was well understood 
of Mr. Franks, who had assisted him in forming it. This 
collection cannot be valued at less than 28,000/. 

In 1878 Mr. John Henderson bequeathed a collection of 
pottery, glass, metalwork, Oriental arms, and water-colour 
drawings, long noted for the beauty and, in many instances, 
great rarity of the several objects. Mr. Franks had for many 
years guided Mr. Henderson in his purchases, as he also did 
in his ultimate disposal of them. The collection may be valued 
at 15,000/. 

In the year 1879 and subsequently numerous vases and 
other antiquities excavated by the Rev. William Greenwell, 
Canon of Durham, in British barrows, and a collection of flint 
implements from Norfolk, were presented to the Museum by 
him, under the advice of Mr. Franks, and these donations are 
estimated at over 4,000/. 

The individual objects which have been presented to the 
Museum, owing to the assistance given by Mr. Franks to col- 
lectors, are too many to be enumerated. 

To his direct generosity the Museum is indebted for count- 
less objects valuable in themselves and more so as supplying 
wants for the collections. Scarcely a meeting of trustees is 
held at which donations from Mr. Franks, more or less con- 
siderable, are not reported. Collectively, they include British 
and Anglo-Roman antiquities, coins and medals, topographical 
and other drawings, a large collection of Chinese and Japanese 
pottery and porcelain, containing the rarest specimens, and 
valued at not less than 10,000/.; Indian antiquities, ethno- 
graphical objects in great numbers, and numerous specimens 
of Italian maiolica, Palissy and sgraffhitto ware, plaques, tiles, 
&c. The value of the various objects presented by him cer- 
tainly exceeds 20,000/., and that of. the collections obtained 
through his influence cannot be far short of 60,000/. a 

It is not on account of these donations only that the trustee 
and the public are indebted to Mr. Franks. His collections 
are formed with all the advantages of knowledge and expe- 
rience, and therefore with the utmost economy, and the 
arrangement of them has been carried out with a taste and 
judgment which greatly add to their value. And this labour of 
arrangement will be admitted to be of no slight consideration, 
when it is remembered that every object now exhibited in the 
extensive space comprised in Mr. Franks’s department has been 
placed in its position by his own hands, and under the difficulty 
of having to adapt for the purpose cases and shelving designed 
for wholly different collections. | 

Among the acquisitions of interest to the printed books may 
be noted a magnificent copy of vols. 2 and 3 of Monstrelet’s 
Chronicles, printed on vellum, by Antoine Verard, at Paris, 
about 1498, with painted and gilded pictures and initials. The 
Museum had long possessed a fine copy on vellum of vols. 
and 3, which formed part of the Old Royal Library, and for- 
merly belonged to Henry VII., but the second volume was 
wanting, and it must be regarded as a singular piece of good 
fortune that it should have been found possible to supply the 
deficiency in the case of a book of such extreme rarity. Only 
three copies on vellum were known to Van Praet, of which two 


were imperfect, that in the Museum wanting vol. 2, and another 


in Russia (the one now acquired) wanting vol. I. ¢ 

A rare edition of the “Mundus Novus” of Amerigo 
Vespucci, the Florentine navigator, whose name was given to 
the New World in the appellation America. The work is a 
Latin translation of a letter addressed by Vespucci to his 
patron, L. P..F. de Medici, and contains an account of his 
third voyage made to Brazil, in the service of Portugal. Only 
four copies of this edition are known. , 

The acquisitions to the manuscripts comprise, among others, 
collections for a history of the City of Lincoln, by M. Sympson, 
Senior Vicar of Lincoln Cathedral, 1737; collections for a 
history of Colchester Castle, by George Buckler ; papers and 


correspondence of Rev. Henry Thomas Ellacombe, relating to 


campanology, together with rubbings of inscriptions on bells, 
&ce. . 
Mr. Colvin, the keeper of the prints and drawings, in the 
course of his report states that the incorporation into a single 
alphabetical series of all the English drawings has been com- 
pleted. The general collection of English etchings and litho- 
graphs has been rearranged, the etchings by amateurs being 
incorporated with those by artists in a single alphabetical 
series, and the lithographs taken out and formed into a distinct 
collection. The etchings are now contained in twenty port- 
folios and forty-five solander cases, and the lithographs in three 
portfolios and four solander cases. .? 
The lithographs by French, German, Spanish, and Italia 
a-tists have been separated from the etchings, and arranged im 
t vo portfolios. The general collection of prints after English 
masters has been rearranged. The etchings by Professor 
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Legros have been arranged in one imperial and two royal 
solanders. : 

The supplementary collection of Early German and Dutch 
prints described by Bartsch has been rearranged in twenty 
guard-books. The supplementary collection of Early German 
prints described in vol. 8 of Bartsch’s “ Peintre Graveur,” 
has been examined and arranged with a view to its incorpora- 
tion with the original collection. 

The works of foreign artists who worked in England have 
been brought together and arranged as a distinct class. 

The department of Greek and Roman Antiquities has 
acquired an interesting collection of antiquities excavated by 
Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie during the winter of 1884-85, on the 
site of the ancient Naukratis. Among these antiquities may be 
noted :—1. Limestone fragments from the archaic temple of 
Apollo, including parts of what appear to be the necking of a 
column ornamented with a lotus pattern in flat relief ; parts of 
bead-and-reel and egg-and-tongue mouldings, with remains 
of colour; part of a base of a column; part of a drum of a 
column, diameter 1 foot 6 inches, with twenty-five shallow 
flutings. 2. Marble fragments from the second temple of 
Apollo, including bead-and-reel mouldings and  anthemion 
patterns, with remains of red and blue colour. 

Among the purchases is the right leg of a colossal bronze 
statue, broken off somewhat above the knee; the toes and part 
of the foot are wanting. Upon the leg is a greave, adorned 
with a gorgon’s head in the archaic manner. The figure to 
which this fragment belonged appears to have been that of an 
armed warrior supporting his weight on the left foot, with the 
right foot drawn back and lightly resting upon the ground. 
This work, which is of extraordinary beauty and _ interest, 
belongs to the grandest period of Greek sculpture, from which 
very few works in bronze have as yet been recovered. It was 
found in 1859 in Magna Greecia. (Lenormant, ‘La Grande 
Gréce,” i. p. 90; “Journal of Hellenic Studies,” vii. pl. 69.) 


NATIONAL COMPETITION. 


a the report of the examiners in the National Competition 
the following observations occur :— 

Chalk Drawings from the Life.—Notwithstanding the 
objections strongly made for two or three years by the examiners 
to the extreme blackness of the drawing of heads from life, a 
great number are sent up this year which in this respect are as 
bad as ever, or worse. Many drawings are spoiled by an 
abuse of the method, a very good one, of outlining the shadows 
and half-tints. In the drawings of the human figure from the 
cast the examiners did not find any improvement in the work 
submitted in previous years, but the drawings from the living 
model were better. In considering these two important branches 
of instruction, it is desirable to take into account the results of the 
third grade examination,when drawings are madeinalimitedtime 
and without any possibility of the student receiving assistance. 
These results in drawing from the cast were about on a level 
with those of the previous year, while those from theliving model 
were better, and in the exercise in figure composition the 
improvement was very marked indeed. 

Anatomical Studies.—Book prizes are awarded to three sets 
of drawings. These are executed in a manner approved of by 
the examiners, for there is proper understanding and definition 
of the forms without waste of time ina still-life treatment of 
dry bones. 

Studies of Drapery.—Some of the drawings in which there 
is an attempt to represent contrasts of colour failin giving what 
is wanted in works of this kind, such perfect definition of what 
is called the anatomy of the folds as would enable the artist to 
paint from them. The smaller time-drawings are not so good 
as those of last year, and some of their shortcomings may be 
put down to want of care or knowledge in the casting of the 
draperies and to the use of materials ill-suited to the purpose. 
The examiners recommend the use of softer stuffs, either of 
woollen or coarse cotton, but. do not advise the adoption of 
very thin or delicate fabrics, which present difficulties dis- 
couraging to the beginner. In some cases studies of drapery 
hung on antique figures were presented in which the folds of 
the stuff did not in any way suggest the body underneath, so 
that the work amounted to little more than an exercise in still 
life. Many so-called studies of drapery merely represent pieces 
of stuff hanging from nails, without any beauty of arrangement, 
and failing utterly to convey the lesson which should be learnt 
from drawing drapery judiciously arranged even on a lay figure. 

Painting in Monochrome.—The examiners approve of this 
kind of study, which is suited to induce a knowledge of drawing 
and modelling with the brush previous to dealing with colour. 

Paintings from Still Lifeand from llowers.--The examiners 
approve of attempts to paint birds and fish, as well as fruit and 
flowers. They are more difficult than the pot and pans which 


are generaily selected, and they cannot be used for an indefinite 
time, 


Painting of Flowers without Background.—These are of 
about the usual quality, the average of merit in this class 
having been of late rather high. The examiners cannot insist 
too strongly on the necessity for painting the actual background 
seen behind the object chosen for study, when a background is 
required ; but this should, of course, be selected with care and 
judgment. Ona sheet of water-colour drawing there is a large 
study of a spray of oak-leaves, and accompanying it are two 
other drawings, one done in a landscape manner of the whole 
bough, and the other of a few leaves, full size, thoroughly 
rendered. The examiners recommend studies of this exhaustive 
kind, not only for the better comprehension of forms, but also 
on account of their great use to the artist for future reference. 

The Figure-—The examiners regard the use of lightisk 
backgrounds as the most instructive method of study in mono- 
chrome painting of the figure, since it compels most careful 
attention to the values of the half-tints. 

Modelling of Drapery.—The examiners wish it to be borne 
in mind that, in studies of this kind, they look for the expression 
of the figure under the drapery. They consider that there is 
improvement generally in the modelled work presented to them 
this year. The Training School still keeps the first place, but 
Lambeth treads close on its heels, and woodwork is sent from 
Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham, Bristol, and some other 
schools in which the study of this art has not previously 
obtained. 

Designs for Hangings.—The examiners will always give the 
preference to designs for textiles executed in flat tints in 
tempera. 

Designs for Damask.—The designs for damask 
thoroughly commonplace, and obtained no award. 

Designs for Ribbons.—These designs are this year too bad 
to recelve any prizes. 

Designs for Plates, Vases, &*<.—The figures in these designs 
are generally bad, and the drawing without style or knowledge 
and with little character, and the colour is very rank and un- 
pleasant. The inaccurate drawing in the old plates is not like 
this, of which the examiners complain, for it has style. They 
deprecate the copying of old plates which were done by inferior 
artists from the works of the better ones of their time. 

The Designs for Tiles are better than those sent up last 

ear. 
4 The Designs for Wall-papers are few in number and poor 
in quality. 

Designs for Carpets—The examiners are pleased to see 
large drawings well worked out, from which it is possible to 
form an opinion of the effect of the manufacture. 

Architectural Drawings.—The examiners find a marked 
improvement in the architectural drawings. There are fewer 
examples of ignorance and bad taste than in former years ; 
creditable designs for small houses, lodges, &c., have been 
sent in, and there are higher attempts at composition and 
better draughtsmanship. They wish, however, to see more 
attention paid to harmonic proportion and to fitness in plan 
and elevation. The examiners regret that the prize drawings 
are obliged to be exhibited in a gallery so imperfectly lit. 

Mechanical Drawings.—(a.) For completely shaded draw- 
ings there is, for various purposes, a certain demand, and the 
care and patience and neatness of touch required to produce 
this work are qualities which all draughtsmen require, and 
which are only fully tested by finished drawings of this kind. 
(6) Working drawings of machines. A series of drawings in 
outline, with the sections coloured, sent up this year were in 
advance in quality and number of the drawings of this kind in 
any previous years. Silver medals were awarded to two sets of 
drawings of locomotives and marine engines, the lining of 
which was extremely good and the drawings throughout clear 
and fully detailed. Drawing of this quality, simple as it 
appears, requires skill only slowly acquired, and indeed know- 
ledge of the machinery itself also, and the excellence shown in 
these drawings is greatly to be commended. To two other sets 
of drawings of the same kind bronze medals were awarded. 
Some drawings of marine engines and marine engine details 
shaded by lines were awarded also a bronze medal ; the style of 
these was not of so useful a character, but the quality of the 
drawing was excellent. 

As respects the more advanced subjects in which personal 
examination has been instituted of late years the examiners 
report :—‘‘ In sciagraphy the series of papers as a whole is a 
fairly good one; the large proportion that I have been able to 
mark fair and good shows this, and even among the students 
who have not passed a considerable proportion display some 
knowledge of the subject.” 

Of the “Composition from a given subject ”—figure in 
outline standing, flying, or floating—it is said that “ the designs 
sent in for this “examination show, compared with last year, a 
very remarkable advance both in numbers and merit.” 

The designs for a portion of a figure, to fill a space, and to 
fill a space of any shape with a symmetrical pattern, are said 
to “show on the whole a well developed sense of the require- 
ments of space filling.” 
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“There is a prevalence of designs more or less grounded 
upon, and reproducing the forms of, the style of the earlier 
Italian Renaissance. While it may be true that in many cases 
the given spaces are filled with greater ease in this style, less 
interest, and therefore less merit, necessarily attaches to mere 
reproductions of the traditional forms and details of a well- 
known style than to efforts after more original and independent 
treatment rather in the spirit of a past style than according to 
the letter of it.” 


ST. ALBANS.* 


HE visitor to St. Albans cannot fail to be struck, even at a 
distance, by the appearance of the massive Norman 
tower of the cathedral. A nearer approach enables him to see 
that it is built of red bricks, not of the shape we moderns use, 
but resembling in form the tiles which are found in what 
Roman remains we have in this country. Proceeding along 
westwards, he notices the sudden change from brick to stone, 
as the style of architecture becomes of a later period. Passing 
the new west front, the gift of Lord Grimthorpe, he goes under- 
neath the old gatehouse, the solitary remnant of the monastic 
buildings, down the hill, crosses the Ver, and strolls up the 
footpath to Verulam woods. Here he sees, first of all, frag- 
ments, and then a continuous stretch of wall containing bricks 
identical in shape, size, and colour with those he has left 
behind him in the cathedral tower, now just visible between the 
trees. Appearances do not always deceive, for the bricks, both 
of the cathedral tower and the ruined wall, are the product of 
the same workmen. Both were the fruits of the labours of the 
conquerors of the world. It was from walls such as this that 
the materials were obtained for erecting the church built in 
honour of the first Briton who_laid down his life for his fidelity 
to the religion of Jesus of Nazareth. Near the spot where the 
visitor now stands, gazing through the trees at the church 
tower, was the gate of the old Roman city, from which Alban 
was led out, across the river, and up the side of the grassy hill 
opposite :— 
Thus was Alban tried, 
England’s first martyr, whom no threats could shake ; 
Self-offered victim, for his friend he died, 
And for the faith ; nor shall h's name forsake 
That hill, whose flowery platform seems to rise, 
By nature decked for holiest sacrifice, 


Nothing is known of the history of Verulam before the 
Roman invasion of Britain, and the reference to it at that time 
is rather uncertain. When Julius Cesar arrived in Britain on 
his second campaign, in B.C. 54, he crossed the Thames, pre- 
sumably at Conway Stakes, and marched northwards against 
Cassivellaunus or Caswallon, whom the Britons at this time of 
their common danger had chosen as general. The great anti- 
quary Camden supposed Verulam to be the capital of the 
Cassii, and Milton, in his history, following him, called it “ The 
town of Cassibellan, supposed to be Verulam, fenc’t about with 
woods and marshes, well stuff’t with men, and much cattel, for 
towns then in Briton were only woody places ditch’t round, and 
with a mud wall encompass’d against the inrodes of enemies.” 
Against this view, however, Salmon in his county history (1728) 
said that there was no foundation for this theory, and put forth 
another derivation of Cashio. He said the word was derived 
from Gade, the river near which it was situated, since the 
Britons’ custom was to name their places after rivers. At first 
sight this derivation seems very far-fetched, but Salmon thought 
the transition from Gadeshoo (house or seat on the Gade) to 
Caishoe was easy and unforced. When the Archeological 
Association held their meeting at St. Albans in 1869, Lord 
Lytton, in his presidential address, referred the site of the 
British town to Cashiobury, the seat of the Earl of Essex, 
and truly, that and many other localities answer well enough to 
the description of a place surrounded by woods and marshes ; 
but still I think we are justified in saying at least that the 
evidence points in the direction of the Roman and British 
towns being on or near the same site. Concerning the next 
reference there cannot be any doubt, since the very name is 
mentioned. It occurs in the annals of Tacitus. In the year 
A.D. 61, Boadicea or Bonducia, Queen of the Iceni, goaded 
beyond endurance by the insults and injuries she had received 
at the hands of the Romans, at last revolted, and formed a 
design for the complete destruction of the Roman power in 
Britain. Under her direction 70,009 Romans were massacred 
and incited by the hope of rich booty to be found in the 
municiplum of Verulam, they passed other towns unmolested 
for the sake of the greater plunder to be obtained there. They 
completely destroyed it, as well as the rising town of Londinium 
and the settlement of Camelodunum. 

Of the circumstances of the rebuilding of Verulam we 
know nothing, nor do we hear of it again until the occasion of 


¢ From a paper read by Mr, T, S. Witd car ie 
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the martyrdom of Alban, who gave his name to the modern 
town of St. Albans; and here perhaps it will not be amiss to 
enter into a small discussion as to the place Alban occupies in 
history, especially as some have gone so far as to deny that 
there is proof that he ever existed at all. Legend and fancy 
have been very busy in embellishing the story with circum- 
stances which, to say the least, have not the appearance of fact, 
The first mention of the martyrdom in history occurs in Gildas 
(564), who gives no account of the event itself, but mentions 
the church erected in memory of the saint. Bede, writing in 
731, gave a full and detailed account of the event, embellishing 
it with stories of various m’racles performed by the martyr, 
concerning which stories Milton w:ites :—“ Alban of Verulam, 
the story of whose martyrdom, soil’d and worse martyr’d with 
the fabling zeal of some idle fancies, more fond of miracles than 
apprehensive of truth, deserves not longer digression.” 
Briefly, Verulamium was a city on the side of the Ver, built 
near the site of an older British fortification. In 61 B.C. it was 
destroyed by the Britons, and at some time between the years 
286 and 303, Alban was martyred on the hill called Holm- 
hurst, where the cathedral now stands. It is generally agreed, 
that before many years had elapsed after the martyr’s death, a 
church was built in his honour. The Roman power ceased in 
this country in the year 410, and Verulam sooner or later was 
taken by the Saxons. Uther Pendragon, the father of Arthur, 
succeeded in wresting it from their hands, but after his death 
it was retaken by them. 

The general shape of the old Roman city was elliptical, the 
long axis being the old Watling Street, and 4,488 feet in length, 
the short axis, the Camlet way, most likely the road from 
Verulam to Camelodunum (Maldon) and 1,541 feet long. The 
area was 190 acres. The shape and size of Verulam was very 
much like those of the buried city of Pompeii. In 1869, when 
the British Archzological Association met at St. Albans, 
Mr. Grover read a paper on the comparison of these two cities, 
and produced plans of them, from which he showed that not 
only in shape and dimensions did these. two cities much 
resemble each other, but also in the relative postions of the 
theatres and temples ; that is, supposing that the present church 
of St. Michael’s is built on the site of an older Roman temple, 
which theory is extremely probable. The Forum, too, at Pom- 
peii, had about the same position relatively as a large building 
shown in Shikeley’s map (1721), but since destroyed. Theside 
of Pompeii next the sea has the river by it in Verulam. The 
streets were generally composed of gravel metalling, on the 
top of which was found on excavation a quantity of oyster and 
mussel shells, on the top of this dédrzs of burnt wood, the 
charred remains of fallen rafters. The exterior walls were 
composed chiefly of flints, with courses of bricks. There were 
four layers of bricks, the lowest containing four courses, the 
next three, and the two uppermost two each. The spaces 
between the layers was 2 feet 8 inches, filled up with flints and 
mortar. The bricks were from 12 to 18 inches long, 11 to 
3 inches thick, and of various breadths, mostly about 12 inches. 

In 1847 Mr. R. Grove Lowe, while searching for Roman 
remains in the old city of Verulam, discovered some flints 
embedded in mortar by the side of the road from St. Albans to 
Gorhambury. With Lord Verulam’s permission, he com- 
menced excavations, which laid bare the foundations of a 
building evidently Roman. As soon as these had been com- 
pleted, he learnt that fragments of walls had been struck upon 
in ploughing the adjoining field. On hearing this he began 
digging there, and succeeded in bringing to light the remains of 
a Roman theatre, the only one yet found in England. In the 
following year, 1848, he read a paper before the St. Albans 
Architectural Society, giving an account of his discovery, which 
paper forms the source of what knowledge we have concerning 
it, since after that the earth was levelled down again. The 
earliest theatres were those of the Greeks, which had their 
outer walls containing rather more than a semicircle. There 
was an inner concentric circle, the diameter of which was one- 
third that of the theatre. The space included in this smaller 
circle was called the orchestra, or place for dancing, and was 
devoted to the chorus. The width of the stage was twice the 
diameter of the orchestra, and its depth one-seventh of that 
diameter. The Roman theatres were modelled on those of 
Greece, but the orchestra was much smaller, as the chorus did 
not occupy such an important part. The outer walls rarely 
exceeded a semicircle, and the orchestra, instead of being 
devoted to the chorus, was occupied by the seats of the 
spectators of highest rank inthe State. The stage was more 
capacious than that in the Greek theatre, being twice the 
diameter of the orchestra in length, and one-fourth in depth, 
so as to afford space for the chorus on the stage. Round 
every ancient theatre was a corridor, forming a space 
between the outer wall and an inner concentric wall. 
Over the corridor were seats sometimes used by ladies, and the 
space between these seats and the orchestra was occupied by 
rows of seats concentric with the outer wall, and rising like 
wide stairs, so that the spectators placed their feet on the next 
lower row. The scene was at the back of the stage, and 
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usually represented a street, or the front of a palace, or a wood, 
and could be changed to suit the locality of the play. Behind 
the scene was the proscenium, in which murders and other 
parts of the play were sometimes supposed to take place. At 
the sides of the stage were entrances to rooms built for the 
convenience of performers. The theatre at Verulam was 190 
feet 3 inches in diameter; theatre at Pompeii, 195 feet. The 
two outer walls are on the plan of the Greek theatres, com- 
prising 240 degrees ; between them was a corridor 9 feet wide. 
The stage was 46 feet long and 8 feet 9 inches deep. At the 
east part was a room with a coarse tesselated pavement without 
any pattern, composed of tesserze of Roman tiles about 1 inch 
square, set on a very thin layer of concrete. This was one of 
the rooms at the end of the stage for the use of performers. 
The foundations of a corresponding room on the west side have 
not been found. The outer wall was 5 feet 10 inches thick, the 
second 3 feet 6 inches, the scena 2 feet 6 inches, and all the 
other walls 2 feet. An entrance at the centre opposite the 
stage, and another on the east side have been partially laid 
open, but no trace of one has been found on the west side. 
The space over the corridor was 12 feet wide, including the 
thickness of the inner wall, and 33 feet between this and the 
outermost wall of the orchestra. Immediately inside this wall 
were found traces of an inner wall a few feet from it, which 
probably formed a separation for some privileged class ; the 
space it surrounded was the orchestra for the seats of the most 
distinguished persons. All the walls of the theatre (except 
perhaps the exterior) were painted in fresco. The walls were 
first plastered with mortar; this was reduced to a perfectly 
even surface; and on it was laid a covering of the finest mortar, 
perfectly white, and seldom thicker than card-paper; and on 
this, while both the coatings of mortar remained wet, were laid 
mineral water colours, which adhered to and dried with it. 
The colours being native colours, and not artificially prepared, 
time and damp cannot affect them, and so, as long as the 
mortar retains its surface, the colours remain uninjured. No 
mention is made of this theatre in history, but it seems likely 
that it is referred to in the chronicle of Roger of Wendover, a 
monk of St. Albans Abbey, in a story of a vision related by 
him. Mr. T. Wright contributed a paper on this subject to 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Just a brief glance, in conclusion, at the successive stages 
in the history of Verulam. First, a hillside covered with thick 
woods, and a wide marsh at its foot. Afterwards, this situation 
taken advantage of by the Britons, and a rude stockade built, 
surrounded by a ditch, inside which were the huts of men, 
rough and uncivilised. Then, the Romans strengthening the 
already well-defended place by a massive wall 12 feet thick, 
and a deep foss, the inhabitants becoming more humane, and 
wealthy enough to excite the cupidity of the plunder-loving 
soldiers of Boadicea, rising indeed to a high degree of appre- 
ciation of art, as is shown by the presence of a Greek theatre 
there, a trace of the luxury of those times, as yet found in the 
remains of no other Roman town in Britain. Next, the Saxons 
ruthlessly destroying and burning all traces of a civilisation far 
higher than theirs, the witness of their vandalism being the 
charred remains covering the surface of the unearthed streets. 
After this, nothing but ruins—a vast storehouse from which 
were quarried building materials, the temples of pagan Rome 
doing duty as part of the building raised to the memory of him 
whose faithfulness to his belief in the Saviour of the world cost 
him his life. These ruins have been of interest to the curious 
antiquarian. We have seen that they were visited by Camden 
and Stukely, and more recently by the British Archeological 
Association. Next month to this roll will be added the name 
of the East London Antiquarian Society. 


KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Kent Archzeological Society was 
held last week in Tunbridge under the presidency of Mr. 
R. Furley. The following report was read :— 

The Kent Archzological Society is inaugurating its thirtieth 
annual meeting in the ancient town of Tunbridge, where its 
eighth annual meeting was celebrated in July 1865. On that 
occasion the meeting lasted but one day; it commenced at 
Hever Castle, and the members closed that day’s proceedings 
by visiting Tunbridge Castle and dining in the new schoolroom 
0: the renowned and ancient grammar school founded by Sir 
Andrew Judd. After the lapse of two-and-twenty years the 
authorities of that school and the residents in the town are 
again according to the Society a hearty welcome. We must 
not fail to remember that the Society purposes to-day to visit 
for the second time an historic mansion of which many poets have 
‘Sung, especially Ben Jonson, Waller, and Southey. The previous 
Visit was made in July 1863, and the annual meeting of that 
year was held entirely in Pershurst Place, lasting but one day, 
yet rendered illustrious by the glories of that mansion and by 
the generous hospitality of its noble owner, the Lord De I’Isle 


and Dudley. During the twelve months last past the Society 
has had brought to its notice many discoveries of Roman and 
Saxon remains. At Plumstead a singularly perfect coffin, of 
lead, was exhumed. Through the activity of Mr. Spurrell and 
Mr. George Payne every detail respecting its discovery has 
been obtained and put on record. The coffin itself was, through 
Mr. Spurrell, given to the Society, but unfortunately the vicar 
of Plumstead insisted upon burying it in the parish cemetery, 
as it had been temporarily deposited in the mortuary of that 
cemetery. Mr. Payne obtained an accurate drawing of the 
coffin before it was thus re-interred, and your Council have caused 
that drawing to be reproduced as an illustration for the next 
volume of “ Archzologia Cantiana.” Saxon relics found at Wick- 
hambreaux, near Canterbury, have likewise been reproduced in 
chromo-lithography for the next volume. They include a beau- 
tiful ornamental drinking vessel of azure glass. Near Roches- 
ter Roman remains have been found in the grounds around 
Quarry House in Frindsbury. These, by the kindness of Mr. 
A. A. Arnold and his family, have been sketched for us, and 
the Council have caused them also to be reproduced for the 
forthcoming volume. In the city of Canterbury Roman 
remains have likewise been discovered during the excavation 
of foundations for Messrs. Hammond’s new bank. These will 
be described in the same volume. Of that seventeenth 
volume 250 pages are already printed, and for its illustration 
thirty-two plates are now prepared. The Council fully hope 
that the volume will be issued in the autumn of this year. 
They have to thank the numerous local secretaries for getting 
in the annual subscriptions promptly, thus enabling the work of 
printing and illustrating the volume to be prosecuted vigorously 
without any rashness. They feel justified by the fact that the 
balance to the Society’s credit at its bankers amounts to 
7092. 9s. 1d. The total income of the Society in 1886 was 540/; 
of that sum 354/. was expended upon the last volume of 
“ Archzologia Cantiana,” which cost altogether 5517. During 
the past twelve months sixty-three new members have joined 
the Society, and others await election at your handsto-day. In 
mentioning the accession of new subscribers we must not fail to 
notice the loss the Society has sustained by the death of 
several old and honoured members. We may especially men- 
tion Archdeacon Harrison, whose face and voice were so 
familiar to us all, and Mr. James Whatman, one of the Society’s 
trustees, who formerly represented the county of Kent in 
Parliament. 

Afterwards the Castle of Tunbridge, Penshurst Place and 
Church, and the local art school was visited. A paper was 
read by Canon Roberts on “ Reminiscences of Tunbridge and 
its Connection with English History.” 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES IN SCOTLAND. 


UDGMENT has been given by the sheriff in an action 
taken against the Bon-Accord Steam Laundry Company, 
Aberdeen, by Mr. D. MacMillan, architect, for the recovery 

of extra fees amounting to 51/. 5s., for alterations made by him 
in the plans of the company’s buildings. It was stated that 
the alterations were made at the request of the directors, after 
they had accepted his plans. The defendants’ plea was that 
they had engaged the architect under a written agreement, 
whereby he was to receive, as in full of all his claims of what- 
ever description upon the company for his services, a commis- 
sion of 53 per cent. upon their outlay for buildings ; that he 
was aware of the amount to be expended, that the first plans 
were accepted only on the condition that they could be carried 
out at the sum set apart for that purpose; that these plans. 
were tested by the mason’s tender, and, on the ground of cost, 
were rejected ; that the plaintiff acquiesced in this rejection, 
and produced modified plans without making any objection. 

Sheriff Wilson has given judgment for the company on the 
ground that the services rendered by the plaintiff were done 
under written contract between the parties, and were covered 
by the commission therein stipulated. Costs were also given to 
the company. Ina note the sheriff says :— 

The pursuer, who was employed as architect for the 
defenders’ buildings under a written contract, makes certain 
charges for what he says was extra work done beyond what he 
considers the contract to have covered. The contract stipulated 
that “the pursuer should be paid as in full of all his claims of 
whatever description upon the company for h's’ services, 
including preparation of plans and specifications, schedule of 
quantities and superintendence up to the completion of the 
works,” a certain commission on the outlays for the buildings 
erected in conformity with the plans and specifications. The 
defenders proposed to read this stipulation as altogether ex- 
cluding any claim for extra remuneration under any circum- 
stances, but as I was of opinion that that was too strict a view, 
and that a claim for an extra charge might be admissible, if 
extra work were shown to have been done under circumstances 
fairly giving rise to an inference that the pursuer was to receive 
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an extra remuneration, I allowed a proof. The existence and 
terms of the original written contract, it seemed to me, did not 
prevent the parties from entering into subsequent unwritten 
contracts, and if extra work were done under such circumstances 
as I have described, there would be evidence from which the 
existence of such subsequent contracts might be inferred. The 
pursuers claims for extras are for altering working plans, 
specifications, and schedules so as to reduce the cost of the 
buildings as originally designed, and so as to add a carpet- 
beating department to the laundry originally contemplated. 
These claims fall within the letter of the written contract which 
he made with the defenders, inasmuch as that contract covers all 
claims of whatever description for his services, including prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications and schedule of quantities. The 
terms of the contract were evidently meant to exclude claims for 
extras. It will, therefore, fall upon the pursuer to show, not 
only that he did the alterations in the belief that he would get 
extra payment, but that the defenders knew, or ought in the 
circumstances to have seen, that, in fairness, these alterations 
would constitute a ground for the extra claim. I think the 
pursuer has failed to show that the circumstances entitle him 
to extra remuneration. Admittedly he failed to point out at 
the time when the alterations were being discussed that he 
would expect extra remuneration for them. This is the more 
significant, seeing that he pointed out that certain other pieces 
of work of much less importance, which he was asked to do, 
would be charged as extras. There was, therefore, no express 
notice given, and it seems to me there was nothing from which 
the defenders could have inferred that the alterations were 
being done under a new bargain. The circumstances were 
peculiar. The pursuer was not simply architect to the new 
company; he was one of its original promoters, and was, 
therefore, presumably as much interested as his employers in 
seeing that the buildings to be erected were made at a cost and 
of akind which would be remunerative. Being also one of 
the original promoters, he was necessarily familiar with the 
ideas of his co-promoters as to the amount of capital which 
they were to raise and spend. Accordingly, I think that when 
they said his original plans were to cost more than they had 
contemplated, he should not have silently acquiesced, but was 
bound, after having promised to give them all his services, of 
whatever description, for a certain commission, to have warned 
them that they were to look upon him no longer as one of them- 
selves, but as a stranger; and I think that he ought to have 
told them that his services upon the alterations would, if 
accepted, be charged extra. In place, however, of giving them 
any warning, he acquiesced at once in making the alterations 
when the directors said that the offers which had been got for 
the masonwork showed that the buildings were to cost more 
than they expected. It is impossible to doubt that the pursuer 
knew quite well what the defenders’ expectations were, and no 
hint was given by him at the time that they had changed their 
intention in any respect. The addition of the carpet-beating 
department was acquiesced in by him as apparently a matter 
of small consequence, and it seems to me that no one could 
have expected, from what was said or done at the time, that he 
was meditating an extra charge for it. Nothing, I think, hap- 
pened in regard to either of the alterations or to the additions 
to show that they fall to be considered as extras. After the 
written contract which the pursuer made, it was for him to show 
distinctly circumstances which could warrant the extra charges. 
As he failed to do so, no claim for extra remuneration can, in 
my opinion, be entertained. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Monkton Wyld, Dorset.—The church of St. Andrew has 
been again enriched by the self-denying munificence of the 
rector, the Rev. J. B. M. Camm. Last year carved oak stalls 
were erected in the chancel at the sole cost of the rector. This 
summer a fine sacristy has been built on the north side of the 
old choir vestry. It has a stone altar, after the example of old 
English sacristies, and will be further enriched with a lava- 
torium carved in stone, and chests carved in oak to contain the 
numerous and highly valuable collection of altar frontals, 
dossals, &c., richly embroidered in silk and beset with jewels. 
The whole of the structure is in the Early Decorated period, 
and harmonises with the church. The sacristy has been pre- 
sented to the parish as a memorial ‘‘to commemorate the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 1887.” In addition to this a hand- 
some pulpit has been placed in the church. The base, 
hexagonal in plan, is of red Mansfield stone, with polished 
Devonshire marble columns, at the angles from which spring 
the groined and sculptured Mansfield stone canopy which 
supports the superstructure. The pulpit from the floor over 
the stone canopy to the top is in oak, carved and enriched with 
buttresses, columns, pinnacles, and niches, with boldly pro- 
jecting crocketted canopies. In the niches are figures of four 
saints, sculptured in sycamore wood. The steps to the pulpit 


are inred Mansfield stone, and the balustrading and handrail 


in polished brass. This pulpit is erected at the cost of Canon 
R. S. Hutchings, of Salisbury, first vicar of the church, and the 
present rector. The stalls, sacristy, and pulpit have been 
executed by Messrs. Luscombe & Son, of Exeter, from the 
designs of Messrs. Hayward & Son. 

Warnham.—Warnham Church, Sussex, which has been 
lately restored by Mr. A. W. Blomfield, has just received the 
addition of three stained glass windows—one a Jubilee, the 
gift of the parishioners, the others the gift of Mr. W. H. 
Maudesly and hisson. The figures in the Jubilee window repre- 
sent the Queen of Sheba and Queen Esther, with suitable 
inscriptions. These windows were designed and executed by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, of Garrick Street, London 
who executed all the other windows at consecration, as well as 
the painted panels and reredos. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Sutton Coldfield.—The new Grammar School Buildings are 
to be opened to-day (Friday). The buildings, which have been 
erected by Messrs. Barnsley & Sons, from designs by Mr. 
J. A. Cossins, Birmingham, consist of a handsome schoolroom 
with classrooms, while underneath are a chemical laboratory 
dining-hall, a lecture-room, lavatory, &c. ‘ 

Walsall.—At the meeting of the School Board a tender by 
Mr. A. Lynex for the enlargement of the Butts girls’ school for 
the sum of 359/. was accepted, and it was agreed to ask the 
Town Council to lend 800/. for the enlargement of this school, 
and of the Tantarra Street girls’ school, after plans prepared by 
Mr. J. Davis. 


LEGAL. 
UNGAR & Co. v. SUGG AND Succ & Co, LIMITED. 


The plaintiffs in this action, Messrs. Ungar & Co., of 
52 Commercial Street, London, are the well-known lamp 
manufacturers. The defendants alleged that plaintiffs’ lamps 
are an infringement of their patent rights. Mr. Marten, Q.C., 
and Mr. Rowland Wilkinson were instructed by Messrs. 
Cuddon & Co., Devereux Chambers, Temple, to appear for the 
plaintiffs. Mr. Chadwick Healey for the defendants. The case 
was mentioned before Judge Kay, on Friday, the 22nd instant, 
upon a notice of motion on the part of the plaintiffs for an 
injunction to restrain the defendants, who are also lamp-makers, 
and their agents, from threatening the plaintiffs’ customers and 
others orally and by letter with legal proceedings in respect of 
the purchase and use of gas lamps made and sold by the — 
plaintiffs. An undertaking was given by the defendants, 
through their counsel, to abstain from doing anything contrary 
to the terms of the notice of motion until trial of the action, or 
further order. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Simond’s marble statue of the Queen, which stands in 
front of the Municipal Buildings, Reading, was unveiled on 
Wednesday. 

The Hon. John Collier has received a commission to paint 
a full-length portrait of the Lord Mayor for the hall of the 
Merchant Taylors. 

Herr Julius Naue, the historical painter, of Munich, has 
received a doctor’s degree from the University of Tiibingen, in 
recognition of his researches in the prehistoric archeology of 
Upper Bavaria. 

The Monument of Gambetta in the Place du Carrousel, 
Paris, is so far advanced as to warrant an expectation that the 
inauguration will take place on the first day of next year. 

The Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield, was opened and 
formally presented to the town on Wednesday. 

The Crown Princess of Germany will lay the founda- 
tion-stone of the new parish church of Portsea on Tuesday, 
August 9. 

Truro Cathedral will be opened on November 3, accord- 
ing to the latest arrangements. 

Mr. W. J. Jennings, who was for several years assistant to 
the late J. G. Hall, City Surveyor of Canterbury, has arranged 
to carry on the practice of that gentleman, and the various 
works on hand, including the new Canterbury Bank, the 
Causeway improvement, and the Edenbridge drainage works. 

Mr. Bertram H. Currey, vice-president of the Council of 
India, on Wednesday distributed the prizes at the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, and announced his intention 
of transferring a sum of 1,000/. to the college to found a “ Vice- 
President’s” scholarship. 

_Mr. Baker, who was lately assistant borough surveyor in 
Leicester, has been elected city surveyor for Canterbury. The 
voting for the selected candidates was as follows :—Baker, 14 
votes; Angell,g; Law Green, 7; Dryland, 6; Haigh, 5; 
Webster, 1. 
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THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


Design by TGJACKSON 


A Business Supplement 


Contract 


Reporte. 


to Ohe Architect, 


LONDON, JULY 29, 1887. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

* * As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract keporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAVON.—Aug. ¥3.—For Construction of Wooden Rail- 
way Viaduct over the Afan. Mr. W. S. Marsh, C.E., Aberavon. 


ABERDOUR. — Aug. 1.—For Building Masters House. 
Donibristle. ‘Mr. R. Henderson, Architect, Burntisland. 


ALNwIck.—Aug. 5.—For Converting Buildings into Houses, 
Erection of Shop Fronts, &c. Mr. G. Reavell, jun., Architect, 
Alnwick. 

ALNWICK.—Aug. 1.—For Building Infectious Hospital. 


Mr. G. Wilson, Town Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Green 
Bat, Alnwick. 


ARMAGH.—Aug. 3.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. J. Boyd, 
Architect, 7 Clarence Place, Belfast. 


BATLEY.—For Building Branch Cvu-operative Store and 
Seven Houses. Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, 
Batley. 

Bristou.—Aug. 1.—For Alterations to Gloucester Hotel 
Tap, Hotwells. Mr. J. Thomas, City Surveyor, 13 Prince Street, 
Bristol. 

BROMYARD.—Aug. 6.—For Restoring South Transept of 
Church. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 


BUCKFASTLEIGH.—Aug. 1.—For Building Town Hall and 
Mechanics’ Institute. Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Architects, 
Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 

BURBAGE, WILTs. — Aug. 8.—For Building Range of 
Stabling and Offices, for the Marquis of Ailesbury. Mr. 
William C. Manning, Architect, Newmarket. 

CARMARTHEN.—Aug. 1.—For converting Malthouses into 
Dwelling-houses. Mr. George Morgan, Architect, 24 King 
Street, Carmarthen. : 


ComBER.—Aug. 5.—For Construction of Gasholder Tank. 
The Manager, Gasworks, Comber, Belfast. 


Cork.—For Construction of Baptistery to Cathedral. 
Hynes, Architect, South Mall, Cork. 


Cork.—Aug. 1.—For Building Clerk House, District Lunatic 
Asylum. Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, 
Cork. 


Cork.—Aug. 4.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. 
P. M‘Grath, Clerk to the Union, Workhouse, Cork. 


DARENTH.—Aug. 8.—For Alterations to Mortuary at 
Asylum and School for Imbeciles. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


DARLASTON.—Aug. 2.—For Building Public Offices, Free 
Library, Caretaker’s House, and Boundary Walls. Mr. Jethro 
A. Cossins, Architect, Warwick Chambers, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham. 


Mr. 


~ 
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DuBLin.—For Alterations at Hospital. Mr. A. E. Murray, 


37 Dawson Street, Dublin. 
DUDLEY.—July 29.—For Building Poor-law Offices. Messrs. 
Wood & Kendrick, Architects, West Bromwich. 
DuURHAM.—Aug. 22.—For Building Police-station, Silks- 
worth Colliery. The County Engineer, Shire Hall, Durham. 


EARLS HEATON.—Aug. 8.—For Building Warehouse. Mir. 
F, W. Ridgeway, Architect, Church Street, Dewsbury. 

ELGIN.—Aug. 2.—For Building Engine-shed. The Engineer, 
Waterloo Station, Aberdeen. 

EXETER.—Aug. 2.—For Enlargement of Parcel Post Office- 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 

FAREHAM.—July 29.—For Building Mortuary Chapel, 
Lodge, Fencing, &c., for Cemetery. Mr. L. Warner, Clerk to 
the Local Board, Fareham, Hants. 


FORDINGBRIDGE.—For Building Dwelling-house for Con- 
gregational Chapel. Mr. Westlake, Fordingbridge. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Aug. 9.—For Construction of Railway 
from Kemble Station to Tetbury. The Engineer, Paddington 
Station, W. 

GREENCASTLE, Co. Down.—Aug. 12.—For Building Two 
Dwellings, Out-Offices, Boat-house, Enclosure Walls, &c. 
Mr. O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 

GRIMESTHORPE. —July 29.—For Building Methodist 
Chapel. Mr. G. Moxon, Architect, Central Chambers, Church 
Street, Barnsley. 

HaRLOW.—Sept. 1.—For Constructing Marble and Alabaster 
Pulpit. Messrs. Weaver & Adye, Architects, Bradford-on- 
Avon. 

HARROGATE.—For Building Town Mission Hall and Resi- 
dence. Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, Leeds, and Central 
Chambers, Station Square, Harrogate. 

Harrow.—Aug. 2.—For Building Fire Engine Station, 
Public Offices, &c. Mr. C. T. Hayward, Architect, 47 Museum 
Street, W.C. 

HaucuHTon.—Aug. 24.—For Building Infants’ School to 
National Schools. Mr. W. Fidler, Surveyor, Haughton, 
Denton. 

HEywoop.—July 30.—For Wainscoting, Gasfitting, Eaves, 
Gutters, &c., to St. Luke’s School. Mr. J. Mill, Architect, 
Market Street, Heywood. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—July 29.—For Building Ten Houses. 
Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 4.—For Building Conservative Club, 
Outlane. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


HUNSLET.—July 29.—For Building Two Houses. Messrs. 
R. Towse & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury Road, Leeds. 


ILLINGWORTH.—July 30.—For Enlargement of Church. 
Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


Ipswicu.—For Building Two Pairs of Semi-detached 
Houses. Mr. H. J. Wright, Architect, Museum Street, 
Ipswich. 

ISLEWORTH.—For Building Public Hall. Mr. S. Wood- 
bridge, jun., Architect, Bradford. Messrs, Gardiner, Son & 
Theobald, Surveyors, 1o Great Russell Street, W.C. 

KENDAL.—Aug. 5.—For Building Grammar School, Out- 
Offices, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. S. Shaw, Architect, 
Kendal. 

KINGTON.—For Building Cottage Hospital. 
Temple & Philpin, Solicitors, Kington, Hereford. 


Messrs. 
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LrEEDs.—For Building Church with Vestries, Classrooms, 
&c. .Mr. Archibald Neill, Architect, 19 East Parade, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—For the Erection of Warehouse, Shop, Residence, 
and Stabling, for Mr. W. Clarkson, Claypit Lane. Names to 
Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, 13 East Parade, Leeds. 


LEYTONSTONE.—Aug. 23.—For Dining Hall, Kitchen and 
Sculleries, Baths, Stores, Workshops, Clothing Store, &c., at 
Bethnal Green Schools. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


LONDON BRIDGE STATION.—July 30.—For Building Par- 
cels Office, Altering Offices, Extending Roof, &c. Mr. F. D. 
Banister, Chief Engineer. : 


MANCHESTER.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes (860 tons) 
and Irregular Castings (15 tons). Mr. T. H. G. Berrey, Water- 
works Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. 


MENSTON.—Aug. 1.—For Construction of Covered Reser- 
voir and Pumping Station. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West 
Riding Surveyor, Wakefield. 


MYTHOLMROYD.—Aug. 5.—For Enlarging and Reseating 
St. Michael’s Church. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 
Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


PARKESTON.—Aug. 2.—For Building Board Schools for 
350 Children. Mr. H. A. Wooster-Reeves, Architect, 14 
Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, E. 


PLYMPTON ST, MAuRICE.—Aug. 3.—For Building Four 
Cottages. Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Architects, Lockyer Street, 
Plymouth. 


RINGSTEAD.— For Rebuilding Public-house. 
Dorman, Architect, 18 The Drapery, Northampton. 


ROMSEY.—July 30.—For Reconstruction of Wade Bridge. 
Mr. John Alsop, Clerk to the Highway Board, The Abbey, 
Romsey. 


SEAHAM HARBOUR. — Aug. 2.—For Building Primitive 
Methodist Church, New Seaham. Mr. J, Shields, Architect, 
Blackett’s Buildings, Sunderland. 


SHILLELAGH.—Aug. 5.—For Building Nineteen Labourers’ 
Houses. Mr. J. Berry, 67 Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 


SOUTH STONEHAM.—Aug. 11.—For Enlargement of Board 
Room at the Union Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Mitchell, Archi- 
tect, 9 Portland Street, Southampton. 
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Sole Manufacturer of DOOR 


Mr. Fr OW. 


Patentee and 


FASTENERS. Highest 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Aug. 1.—For Alteration of Farm 
Buildings. Mr. F. Rothera, Surveyor, Hollings Mill Lane, 
Sowerby Bridge. 

STAINCLIFFE. — Aug. 3.—For Enlarging Christ Church 
Schools. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 


STONEYHOLME.—Aug. 3.—For Building Stables. Mr, T, 
Holt, Surveyor, 30 Berkeley Street, Burnley. 


SUNDERLAND.—July 29.—For Taking -Down Two Blocks 
of Shops. The Town Clerk, 22 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 


SUNDERLAND.—July 30.—For Additions to House. Mr. as 
Eltrincham, Architect, 62 John Street, Sunderland. 


SWALWELL.—July 29.—For Altering Wherry Inn. Messrs. 
Septimus Oswald & Son, Architects, 2 St. Nicholas Buildings, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 2.—For Alterations to Free Library 
Buildings. The Town Surveyor. : eS 

YARDLEY GOBION.—July 29.—For Repairs to Coffee-pot 
Inn. Messrs. John Ingman & Son, Architects, Northampton, 


TENDERS. 


AMBLE. 
For Building House, Shop, Bakehouse, and Oven, An.ble. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Green & Douglas, Amble, mason 4 P - £157, Ome 

D. M. Spence, Amble, joiner : ; : .° 100° Om 

H. Lyall, Amble, slater and plasterer . ‘ » 49 0% 

F. Connell, Amble, painter and glazier : e IO OF 

Brown & Son, Amble, plumber . : . . 3)17 
ANDOVER. 


For Mansion and Offices, Enham Place, near Andover. Mr. 
S. KNIGHT, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Stoner & Sons. 


Luscombe & Son, Exeter. , . : - £7,800 0 0 
Bird, Edgware Road, London . ‘ F »« 7,525 Ome 
Estcourt, Gloucester : P 4 ‘ 7543 LOD 
Grover & Son, Islington, Londo : P +) 7,088) oO 
STEPHENS, Bastow & Co., Bristol and 

London (accepted ) 5 F P : « 6,849, ome 
Beale, Andover. ©. ; : . : » 6,520 Coe 
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: : SPRINGS, “VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Chec 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, t 
GATE: HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and 
Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


Architect 


as adopted by the leading Aes 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as 


is designated the “ Hurricane” Spring; 


mode of adjustment the strength of the 
diminished as desired. 


action and simplicity, 
it to stand more than 
“VICTOR”? permits 
causing any injury to the Spring, 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, 
able way. 


LITTLE trouble and expense, 


without taking the door down. 
No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. 


No, 154, without Silent Check Action 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. 
Springs may be increased or 
n The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
together with the very small movement, enables 
DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
and the Hinge, being made with 
may be regulated in every imagin- 


The * VICTOR” can also be supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else, Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 


Repairs may be effected in a few miinutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 


For ordinary size doors, Cover Piate, 7 x9. 


or large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10} x 12h, 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


DOUBLE ACTION DEI 
WELL “VICTOR” DOC 
SPRING for Swing Doors, wi 
or without the Silent Che 
Action, as desired, This class 
Spring is highly recommend 
for all ordinary sized doors f 
simplicity, compactness, 4! 
adaptability. Its general for 
is a strong recommendation on account 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitte 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), : 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). 1] 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is se) 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjus 
able Top Centre No. 96. : 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
dwarf doors, 
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By the same 
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- 42/- each. 


aa No. 135, with Silent Check Action.. s. es «= 

No. 147, without ,, .. Wee acy, oe 
Size of Cover Plate, 5x5 
Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


La 


LAT WUT al 


fe) 
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“VICTOR” SINGLE as 
ACTION FLOOR Hi Ps 
SPRING, for right or left- ” 
handed doors shutting into 
& rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action, 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted to a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with’ this 
Hinge to order, 


No.'136, with Silent Check Action 
No. 148, Without ,, ” ” 
Size of Cover Plate5 x 5, 
Depth of Well *4 3 diameter, 


35/- 
30/- 


No. 140, with Silent Check Action 
No, 150, without ,, 


” ” 


Repairs to all kind 


“VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or lefthanded 
doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed 
to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 
convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 
preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 

« 35/- 
v. 80/- 


Is of Spring Hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received frcm a distance will ke promptly repaired and returned. 


ROBERT ADAMS—Offices: 


17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING 
for right or left-handed door 
shutting into rebate, with c 
without Silent Check Action s 
desired. Where this Spring } 
used one of the ordiaey bul 
hinges is usually dispensed wit! 
as this Spring, being let into th 
door, and.in a line with bul 
hinges, takes its place. ‘Thi 
Spring is made polishe 
brass, and has a very handsom 
appearance. This classof Sprin, 
is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby th 
closed powers of the Sprin, 
may be strengthened or weak 
ened at will by turning th 
under cap either to the rig 


ft. . ’ 

or ts addition, which is th 
latest improvement, is. a mos 
valuable acquisition, a® a doo 
fitted with it may be regulate: 
in a moment to suit the vary; 

: conditions of deg ns ae oe 
any wind pressure. The top cap regulates the closing speed. (ic! 
Butt Spring will allow of the door being thrown right back without injury 

oO 


139, with Silent Check Action .. _.. os  « 2» 6-in. Barrel, 35): 
158 FS Bp and Spring Adjustment 9-10. 30) 
149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 6-in. 37): 
157 ae + Ddutwith " Ain. 


6-in. 
barrel. 


7 GREAT DOVER STREET BORO’, LONDON, 8.5 
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ABERDARE. BRISTOL—continued., 

For Erection of Wesleyan Chapel at Trecynon, Aberdare, | For Sliding Partitions in Four Schools (two in each), for the 
South Wales. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, Architect, 22 Vic- Bristol School Board. Messrs. FOSTER & La TROBE, 
toria Street, Swindon, Wilts. A.R.I.B.A., 6 Clare Street, Bristol. _ 

D. Davies, Aberdare (accepied ) Sun Mtns ao Oy Lydford eee Oise outa se 
T. R: Lewis . ; ‘ 110 8 oO C7uess A 
VAF ee BRIGHOUSE. us R. Wilkins . ; : P . Los ofo- S4aBO* O 
For Building Mission Hall, Brighouse. Mr. N. WHITTAKER, Bustowe. : é . ; . 103 0 0 85!niak 0 
Architect, Brighouse. G. Humphreys... . 98. 109Ro 70 16 0 
Accepted Tenders. Bale &- Westlake . 90 13 O 64 10 oO 
J. Cross & Son, mason Sfeysnil oO P. H. Taylor : 36 obo 72 10 0 
T. Bottomley, joiner 184 10 oO J. James : ; , 85 ofo 730 0 
J. Smithies, slater 44.2 6 E. Walters. : . 78 10 0 55 0 6 
J. Lawson, plumber . . . . 42 14 0 T. YOUNG * , ; : 72 1010 43.0 0 
G. Clark, plasterer. : : : ; 26 @ O A. J. Beaven 71 (OO Epo} 0 
J. W. Turner : ‘ hiiandl, . , 4 8 Io oO J. E. Davis . . 2 : 70 0 0 Got ot oO 
All of Brighouse. eT biases Oe OWS 68 0 oO 58 0 O 
a S Williams). -.  -. 7 5oenO1 O 
Bie fore Ferns Hos in Manin Steet MON. 10 Brock aBracs +. (imap to fore 8500) 0 
7 lips ae aaa ; Te Te Smith: . : 4 . : + 50 10 O 
W. Crowther, mason ; : eh OF O eee ou. tr 10a Sanh 6 
J. Crowther, joiner. : ‘ é Z PeraA te 0% -O wate : : 2 5 9 6 
T. Hynes, plasterer . 7 A ' Pi62*'oP © boa : oo 5 
W. Crowther, slater. : ; : ess Ie 0) 0 epee | ao. 

ee iunber: y . : : us x Lydford. : : ‘ . ee O 352402" 0 

: ay * : 4 ; : Basteve, : , : ; P a I0 oO 83 g fe) 
. Humphreys 3,11 £0 riticn Me) 
BRISTOL. T. R. Lewis . 5 - ‘ « _ 589, 3 65 0 O 
For Gasfitting for Shed at Avonmouth, for the Bristol Docks te a i es vccry) os RECS CES z o ° o e : 
Committee. »- Wukins . . : ce) 7 

G. Scull & Co., Clifton al uae kee oy o:| Daltry . 56 17.6 53 16, 3 
A. G. Williams & Co., Bristol . Semi2)19% 3 J. James . 55.089 TAD Oo 
M. L. Edbrooke, Shirehampton . 109 2 4 S. Williams... 50 0 O = 

J. S. Leary, Liverpool . 106 II 4 Bale & Westlake . 45 16 0 65 10 oO 
H. G. Norman, Bristol 94 10 6] Brock& Bruce . 44.0 0 58 0 O 
R. Dawson & Co., Stalybridge o3Mo oO A. J. Beaven 44.0 0 53 0 0 
Mov. Parry, Bristol. ; OreA 6 J. E. Davis . 490 90 0 bb gg O 
Chivers & Son, Bedminster Savi O T. Thomas 49 0 0 50.408, 0 
R. Wilkins & Sons, Bristol . 85 6 6 E, Walters ere te ey 47 18 0 
T. Harris, Bristol ; : Sretol O Blackwell. : oe aes - 35 OG 50 12 6 
F. & R. Edbrooke, Bristol . 80 0 o| T.T. Smith . ie: os 50 10 0 
J. Wilkins, Bristol 77 10 O Te LOUNG an seo tas et Fe 34 16 Oo 43 0 0 

~ Jones & Hudson, Bristol . © 69 14 Io * Accepted for Avonvale, Russell Town, and Easton. 
C, E, GURNSEY, Bristol (accepted ) oe + Accepted for Whitehall. 


WEAEZOGARNY @& HARD WoondDs. 


ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°xoxn! Sabon 


ROAD, LONDON, E. 
Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 


Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel,. 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e. 


&e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
WORKS:—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


PRIZE MEDAL, WAL) TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH. 
FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, EC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 
UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B ih 
=|| The Buttermere Co.'s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the e So 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 7887. | ce | | C° 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 
fer PLATES..KFROM ~"“THE .ARCHIPECE.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form 


suitable for Framing :— 
THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


pO Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 


Publishers, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BRISTOL—continued. COLCHESTER. 

For Building Warehouse and Work-rooms, Thomas Street, | For Building Cottage, Shrub End, Colchester, for Mr. G. E. 
Bristol, for Messrs. E. A. & W. Greenslade. Mr. WILLIAM Merry. Mr. JAMES F. Goopey, Architect, 2 Victoria 
BRUCE GINGELL, Architect, Corn Street, Bristol. Quanti- Chambers, Colchester. 
ties by Mr. B. W. gle Surveyor. G. Bowles, Colchester . ; ; : £225 Go 

Humphreys. . : 1 BU770 o o| R. Beaumont, Lexden, Colchester 1 | 215 0 Oo 
Hatherley .« 4 ke . se . 1,757 90 0 W. Shead, Berechurch, Colchester’ . _. 9) 1eg ue 
Bastow . : 4 5 ela ty 80 0157 35aRO LO HANLEY.. 
a eae = Soni; + Seen aie ee x x For Works for Town Hall and Assembly Room. Mr. J. LoBtey, 
Stephens & Bastow’. .. (2. 9s) 4s) Seer, GOGMEORO r geen arenes a) 8 
Tajames .- <a cs ee eer amon. MlereBros., ‘Tamworth 5) eee > £9 75° Que 
FIAves : ’ es: Pees . 1,667 0 0 J. T. Clark, Hanley . 4 ; : : 7,075 (aio 
Veals j ‘ : ‘ : . 1,657.0 0 C. Cornes, "Hanley : 4 ‘ : +. 7;605) .6neg 
Rtiircok & Sancme : aie: ; . 1,653 0 0 R. Bradbury, Stoke-on- -Trent -? les : - 7,650 0 06 
EF. Walters : : ‘ ; ; | 1,650 0 0 J. Gallimore, Newcastle-under-Lyme _.. - 7,380 6 6 
Reikhien & DAtmaneee Sages Sida sth aOR N. Barlow, Stoke-on-Trent . i ; - 7,200 Om 
7.PA Davis : ; : : . 1,587 0 0 G. Ellis, Hanley . ; . 6,849 Io o 
Cowlin & Son (withdratn) age ga DR Oe WEL O as GopwIN, Hanley (accepted) - + 9 0,750 Sie 
W. Morgan : ; j 4 . 1,549 0 0 ngineer’s estimate . 4 . - 7,300 ome 
“All of Bristol. HELPERBY. 
For Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Helperby, near Borough- 
CHESTER-LE-STREET. bridge. Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, Architect, Leeds and 
For Repairs, &c., at Sewage UGE Works, Chester-le- Harrogate. 
Street. Accepted Ti enders. 
J. Lynn, South Shields ,' eens : : £352 o oO E. Moorey, Helperby, brick and mason. . £474) 2 
J. Morgan, Tow Law”. > (age = 37t 9 0} Leadley & Son, Helperby, joiner . . oo 
J. Carrick, Durham. . . - 379 9 0 W. Pennington, Leeds, plasterer : : .. BS ia 
J. Goldsborough, Chester-le-Stret 1. 329 10 O H. Braithwaite & Co., Leeds, plumber -  . 3 lame 
T. Dixon, Fence Housesam 289 0 oO J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater é ‘ - $5 so 
‘CARPENTER & MILLBURNE, Newcastle (ac- W. Parkinson, Ripon, hot water ‘ i . 35) ae 
cepted) . . ° ° . . . - 264 8 6 N. Quarnoby, Penistone, painter : 3 . Istsie 
HEREFORD. 
CHICHESTER. 
. yas - For Alterations and Additions to Stables at Sutton, St. Nicholas, 
For eine Sale (ot Pe eee Mr. G. C. INKPEN, Hereford, for Mr. J. H. Barratt. Mr. Wat. CHEIAKE, 
J Cadden ge OS ; £780 0 0 Architect, Hereford. 
Loe, ; ; ; ; ; ‘ ; 670) On 0 Bevan & Hodges, Hereford ; : ‘ £355 one 
lbs trish : ; : i i ‘ ; ee Be C. Huckson, Hereford : r -. 335° ome 
‘ : i : ; : ; ; , Rost. ANDREWS, Hereford (accepted) : - 331 ig 
DARLASTON. KIDDERMINSTER. 

For Laying out Land for Extension of Cemetery, Darlaston. | For Additions to Board Schools, Coventry Street, Kidder- 
Mr. DEBNEY, Surveyor to the Local Board. minster. 

G. Law (accepted) ; ; : . : - £1,129 0 oO J. JONES (accepted) ., ‘ - , : - £156 19 o 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


LEE BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. 


NOW | n7REVAID Ya as 
VOLUME XXXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, GILT LETTERED. Price 12s. 6d. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, | 
-=. LAV ATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &ec. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. ) 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Cc. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


——— 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 
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KING'S LYNN. 


KINGSTON. 

For Works of Sewerage and Sewage Purification, Kingston. For Building Six Dwelling-houses and Offices, Austin Street, 
W. Webster, London . : : : £0 300 0 O King’s Lynn, for Mr. A. Burley. Mr. D. CLACK, Surveyor, 
Holme & King, Liverpool ‘ : : 53,941 O O South Gates, Lynn. Quantities not pay Ss 
J. Mears, Hammersmith . : ; : oe 257700, 20 R. Dye, Lynn . ‘ ; ; : s AlstG4 a O 
J. Harrison, Brighton’. : ‘ A EL Bardell Bros., Lynn . hae i a amin ned Oo p32 Meee 
A Se Hill & Co., Plymouth : : . 44,690 0 O E. Wanford, Lynn. 4 : q : : 1118 5 0 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham 2 : , a? 5 Te 2.0. 0 Beeson & Melton, Lynn . ‘ . E - ago 0. o 
Green & Parker, Cardiff . : - : Az 230 OC. Oo Whitmore & Barnard, Lyne ; : . Pore to. 0 
J. W. & J. Neave, penonans ‘ A fe ai-705, 0, 0 R. Fayers, Lynn F , Z ; , gI2 15 oO 
J. Mackay, Hereford. : : AL O24.. O10 J. Bone, Lynn . ; : : . ‘ OTe LO.. 0 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea. e - rao. C41. 0, 0 R. Foreman, Lynn . i ; F “fe. 8540.0 0 

Bryett, Lynn ~. MT TOLs BO, 0 
LEE. Amounts less value of certain materials provided by the 
For Completion of Houses on the Burnt Ash Park Estate, Lee. ae rigor LITTLEWORTH. 
Messrs. PoLEY & WINN, Architects, 6 Duke Street, | For Renovation of Littleworth Wesleyan Chapel. 
Adelphi. Restall’& Son, Bisley’. . "0. }) ai =i £430580" (0 
Plot 24.—Winn Road. E. Boughton, Littleworth : 5 ; eV eEgeIG” O 
H. Fenn, Peckham, S.E. . .  .£407 0 0] C.&T. Ratcliff, Frogmarsh wl Sek a a WBCSEI Te" 6 
Sumer, Sidcup, Kent . =. =e = 405 0 0} G. Drew& Sons, Chalford .” 1s mas Qe 380MRO | 0 
H. R. Ockenden, Anerley . ° : : 7 440.,0: O P. ForD, Stroud (accepted ) ‘ ; ; . 320 00 
T. Collins, Tollington Park : . : mestg “Oo O 
G, A. Rowley, Albion Road, N. . ; : wetIO. 0. O'| LONDON. 
G. Cox, Lower Sydenham *. * : ees Oo oO For Erection and Maintenance of New Waiting-rooms and 
D. Doubleday, Kingsland Road": *. : eel Bae) Offices, Platform Roofs, Footbridge, &c., at the Streatham 
Hill Station, for the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Plot pe aeriliidts Ash* Hill. Railway. Mr. F. D. BANISTER, Engines 
T. Knight °. eC. OO G. Davenport, Camberwell : : 2h SAA oe O 
A. Durbin, Burnt ASCE Tee ae Liyisy ay as. Patrick & Son, London”. "2 ea" sae 532 5 gO 
ee ee 247 (0 | J. W..Sawyer, ‘Clapham >.” * eae 8am 
T. Collins. 2 é : : A 2302 0) OC Balchin & Shopland, Sutton. : : ~ 4,748.0 0 
emery sa tt Gae 5 200 0 0 R. Abraham, Limehouse . . . ~. ~~ 4,685 0 © 
G. A. Rowley Re eee eee 85 'o o | | Betham &Co.,-London +. +. +. +. Hee 41593980) 0 
BH. Fenn, /. : : ; , “ , 183 I0 oO Higgs, Loughborough Junction... . - 4,593 0 0 
G. Cox. 3 : i b : k . aei79 0% Smith, Streatham . ; : m ‘ ; (45508020 
Evans, Peckham 5 ‘ ‘ : 5 eens. oY © 
Plot:16.—Burnt Ash Hill. Kirk & Randall, W oolwich : : : edit 4 Tos ONE O 
i. Fenn. , f : , : ; . 487.00 J. T. Chappell, Pimlico ‘4 : ; é 4-27, Ou OnnO 
T. Knight’ . ; : é , : é RcASstb'O. 0 King Bros., Norwood : ¢ : : 7) 4;550m.05 0 
H. R. Ockenden . : é : : ‘ . V8d4-50 0 Richardson, Norwood . . - 4,079 9 90 
T. Collins’ . 2 : ; , : p . 432.0 0 A. M. Deacon & Co., Lower Nor wood ; « 13,095n207 'O 
G. A.Rowley ° . ; : ; ; ; . 359 00 J. LONGLEY, Crawley (accepted ) 5 ‘ 307 5mn0% O 
G: Cox: ° ote “ A : : . 350 0 O| For Works of External Repair, &c., St. Pancras veces Hall. 
Dy; Doubleday - : 3 s : . : a 330 -"0O° 0 LUMLEY, Camden Town (acc repted) ee: PETS Sato. OC 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


a EVERY ee Ns 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
—————— ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC. 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES © 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, A 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 
Designs on application. 


Architectural Designs made 
to order. 


HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. 


~GOMYN GHING & CO., 


92 & 23 LITTLE SAINT ANDREW ST., and 54, 56, & 58 CASTLE ST, 
UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


WEROLESALE ERROR RMON GERS. 
MANUFACTURERS of every description of Brass and Iron Work on the Premises. 


Large Stock of Builders’, Cabinetmakers’, and Upholsterers’ BRASSFOUNDRY. LOCKS of every description. 


SPECIALITIES IN ORNAMENTAL BRASS DOOR FURNITURE, PICTURE RODS, STAIR RODS, 
’ FRONT VIEW. CORNICE POLES, STAIR NOSINGS in BRASS or IRON, ESPAGNOLETTE BACK VIEW. 
BOLTS, and IMPROVED SELF-ACTING WATER-BAR, or WEATHERING for |=eeses 


FRENCH CASEMENTS. 
Gasfitters, Bellhangers, Hot Water and Ventilating Engineers. Sole Proprietors of 


THOMAS BOYLE’S PATENT “Srasr VENTILATORS, 


Prices and Estimates on receipt of Business Card. 


mY TEARTI & ASH GLOSETS. w.. pancer, oxrono, 


PbS Pser i Ee Es, 
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LONDON— continued. : 
For Building Elephant and Castle Horse Repository, New Kent 


Road, S.E., for Mr. G. J. Briggs. 


STALLARD, Architects, Southsea, Chichester, and Havant. 


First Section. 


C. Dickinson . - : 5 
W. Downs ; ; 5 : 
J. & J. Greenwood : : 
Hill Bros. : 

W. Burman & Sons . 

J. H. Tanant 


F, & H. Higgs . 
J. T. Chappell . 
J. Falkner 

J. Tyerman é : 
E. C. Howell & Son 

J. Marsland . : 2 : 
W. & F. CROAKER (accepted) . 
Kirk Bros. ° 


For Works to Weston Street, Market Street, 
Street, Tanner Street, and Bermondsey New Road. 


For Construction of 
Messrs. INKPEN & 


in the Old King’s 
between Wigmore Street and 


LONDON — continued. 


in Regent Street and 
Pond Sewers running 
Oxford Street, for the 


Brick Sewers 
Scholars’ 


Vestry of Marylebone. 


. £5,410 0 0 J. Mowlem, Westminster. ° , . . - £2,750 0 o 
- + 5,116 0 O| J.G,B. Marshall, Brighton’ .° . °°. 2,279 0 o 
» 5,045 0 O W. J. Botterill, Cannon Street . . ‘ - 2,231" (Game 
- 4,980 0 oO W. Neave & Son, Paddington . : - 2,070 0 o 
- 4,978 0 oO Rowell & Co., Wimbledon © F - 1,790 0 0 
- 4,924 0 0 G, Felton, Kilburn 5 : : . - 1,473. On 
4,830 0 0 C. Killingback, Camden Town. , ‘ - 1,465 0 6 
4,815 0 oO J. MEaRs, Collingham Road, S.W. (accepted) . 1,310 0 © 
shied i = For Building Additional Stables, Letts Wharf, Lambeth. 
ae gerd GENTRY (accepted) . : ; : . - £1,990 0 oF 
4,490 o o| For Painting and Decorating the Peckham Public Hall, the 
RE ear ike Small Halls, Committee Rooms, Corridors, &c., for the 
. Leonean © Proprietor, Mr. W. L. Dowton. ; 


Upper Russell 


MARCHANT, Lady Somerset Road (accepted) 
For Painting and other Works at the Infirmary, Harrow Road, 


» £144. re 


: : for the Guardians of Paddington. Messrs. A. & C. 
pagets Morrish  . 4 piss: is ie HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street,E.C. Quantities 
acer + 0 ees pone not supplied. 
ticket 0). 3 Ok SG 57000-40119 Croxford & Gowen". =.  . gn | gy Ou 
Trere , . 25700 9 Aitchison 1,020 0 Oo 
. ° e . ° e ’ 
Mowlem 53333 1,0 0 W. H. Andover’. : : se | 950° “Cai 
Carey Diet? <0 Woolford & Son . . . - 877 158 
Turner & Son e 5,065 er @ H yj Bull & Co 850 0.0 
3 ; t ; OLS) 6 Pale : : ; = ie 
Woodham & Fry 4:99 WaNashe.. | ge «700, Ona 
For Alterations at the King’s Arms Tavern, Aldersgate Street. Proctor . ; ‘ é .. 650. Gene 
Mielke A. LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street G Conway 5 7 595 0 oO 
Within. W. Dudley : : ‘ ; ; +. 515 13euee 
Ivory . . . . oe . . - £240 0 0 FOXLEY, G., King Street, W. (accepted) . -. 474. Oe 
Jackson.& Todd,. .. |aalened 163.91 0} . Architect’s estitnate’, |) 9) an 525, Qu 
Steel Bros. . 6 ew es 35 9 © | For Internal Works of Painting and Decoration of Town Hall, 
For Improvements at the Comus Tavern, Gifford Street, Bermondsey. 
Caledonian Road. Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Harrison & Spooner . “ ; ‘ : - £977 Ome 
Bishopsgate Street Within, Battley & Co... : é : . ° » 948 0 oO 
Goodall 2 : ‘ : 7 : ; ~£3512"0" o Godfrey, Giles & Co. . a A 5 = » 734 10-0 
Spencers: Co, * : 5 ; : : » 310 0 O Pritchard, ; : , : ~ 700 GING 
Walker : : : 20255 Ol O Baker . : 2 ; .. 6735 00m 
Jackson & Todd . 295 0.0 Baynes & Son ; ; : » 624, oe 
Ivory . ‘ ¢ 285 0 oO Scharien & Co. . : : 5 . - 493 90 0 
Steel Bros. . 260140 20 DUDLEY (accepted ) ; : : - A737 Cae 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEQDOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, GHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SurvEyrye List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to. H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


a a . made in 
thorough » 
ADE % MARK. all colour 
Cure for ™ ms Pa enn’ 
Damp Walls aN and 
and is ——— colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original Inventors and So'e Manufactuier 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C, (Hstablished 1860.) 


J. L. BACON & CO. 
HEATING and VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 


Every description of Building Warmed to any desired 
Temperatur2 by our 


IMPROVED SMALL PIPE SYSTEM. 


; Estimates Free. Effect Guaranteed. 
Phoenix Works, 34 Upper Gloucester Place, 
Dorset Square, London, N.W 
- Descriptive Pamphlet Post-free. 
NOW READY. 
OLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handiomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office; 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


THE <a PATENT 
WINDOW )| Top-Light 
BLIND S|) VENETIAN 
COMPANY, a aND 
4 LAWRENCE 3 
LANE, i Bend for Patterns of 
LONDON, E.0. ; Titeena % 
Telegraphic Price Lists, 
Address :— 


Coy &C. 
ree on application. 


SCHOOL 


“Blinds, London.” = 


LONDON BOARD 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition, 


Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At lls. 6d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lu wer 
price delivered ex ‘‘ ship”? within one month Sample of 
10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. in stamps, 


Dry Figared Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very iow prices :—1}43 Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x 44ditto, 48s.; 134 Pitch Pine ,26s. 6d.; 
1X4 ditto, 22s. 9d. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, | | 


Head Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Read, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,18. 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
&e ‘ 


ings, Deals, 


HAINES & CO, 


(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


PAPERHANGINGS — 


MANUFACTURERS, 
49 Bread Street, Cannon Street, 


A large collection of Choice 
Goods always kept in Stock, 
from which Orders can be 
Supplied, 


—_——— 


LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 


DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 


Raised Flocks. 
Friezes. 
Y 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
: 3 ead Ee idee ae for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties o f 
lected specially to suit Architects 
BATH STONE, {*@occinentions sad Bullders’ use. 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E.C, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 


&> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON. 


Borders and 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


sl 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. | 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Jury 29, 1887.) 
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For Painting and other Works, for the London School Board. | For Painting and other Works for the London School Board. 
Ann Street. Blundell Street. Blackheath Road. ; Albion Street. 
J. Wells & Son . £185 0 oO C, Willmott . 395 © o| H.L. Holloway. 127 0 0 King Bros. & Co. 289 0 0 
Cc, Willmott peics= oO oO *T. Cruwys: cop pio, Om O Pe Proctorg.>” s 125 07.0 Knight & Walden 232 0 0 
Davis Bros.. eer5o, 0 O “fj. Wells & Son 334 10 o| Vigor & Co. . 23 °0 oO} Herts tioloway=.” 210 M050 
J. Kitchener mero. oO oC. Prout? 279 6 o| Knight & Walden 99 0 O Johnson & Co. . 189 0 0 
W. Dudley . pdt) 5) 0% Knight& Walden 256 o o| T.B.Cullen&Co. 9010 o° T. W.Smith&Son 168 0 o 
G.W. Durrant . 141 0 g_ F. Blandford ay .250:9.0n O Wornington Road. Davis Bros.. 147 0 O 
Knight & Walden 107 0 o W. Dudley . » 245 9 o| W. Martin . se 190: .0. 0 Dartmouth Road. 
1 Prout 68:17 o G.W. Durrant ~ 243° 0 0o| W.G. City . 127.0 0 King Bros. & Co. 164 0 oO 
T.W.Smith& Son 96 0 o Coombes & Son. 242 0 o| J. H. Petchey . Troe 1.0 Knight & Walden 153 0 oO 
J. Grover & Son. 94 10 0 C.Dearing & Son 241 5 0 W. Hornett. . 116 0 o “HailetHollomay™. 1397 02 0 
C. Dearing & Son 9312 0 J. Grover& Son. 239 0 0| T.Cruwys . . 116 0 0 Johnson & Co. . 124 0 O 
Coombes & Son. 9210 o T. W. Smith & W. Oldrey & Co. 112 0 o R.L. Stuart e123 208 0. 
Wood Street. Son. mee 29.0..0 Hart Street. Davis Bros. e2 TOU t Os. 
A. R. Masters . 103 0 o G.R. Earsdon 222 0 o| Knight & Walden 98 o o Neckinger Road. 
J. Chamberlain . 98 10 o Hughes’ Fields. Davis Bros. ...89, 0.9 H.L.,Holloway . 240 9. 0 
G. Pitchford = 90 10.0 S.J..Jemard . 87 0 0|J.D.Hobson . 85 0 o King Bros. & Co. 239 0 0 
H.L. Holloway . 97 0 0 H.L. Holloway. 87 0 o| W. Hornett . 7710 0 Knight & Walden 198 90 © 
F. Johnson . $2. o. 0 Fs Johnson sml64/7 oo} W. G. Lilly ~ 74.15 ‘o- Johnson & Cee 157 0e0 
Edinburgh Road. J. W. Roy . 62. 02 o| W. & H. Castle. 70 0 0 ‘T.W?Smith&Son 145 0 9 
Cutting & Co. . 396 0 Oo Oxford Gardens. MALVERN. 
W. Johnson . 318 0 o W.Oldrey & Co. 116 © ©} For*Alterations, &c., to House, Great Malvern, for the Very Rev. 
G. Giles & Co. 240 0 0 C.F. Kearley . 108 0 0 H.R. Alder. Mr. W. M. CHEIAKE, Architect, Hereford. 
Wilkinson & Son 220 o o W. Hornett. een O2-0 Alfred King, Gloucester. ; £988 Gr Oo 
3 4 ee Reel Sie Oe Ok T, wi Durrant . 88 0 o John Eyeral, Malvern . . : 900 0 0 
eee ient . - 199 0 oO Pardoe & Son 370 O ‘ " 
ee atiay oso" o i JAMES BOWERS, Hereford (accepted Wee 865 12 0 
T. Bendon . . 184 0 oO Lathey Bros. 122 0% 0 4 _ MARKET WEIGHTON. 
G. W. Durrant . 179 0 0 W.Oldrey & Co. 120 0 oO For Building Five Cottages, Market Weighton. Mr. W. HAWE, 
St. Clements Road. Pardoewe.s50n gare b/s O's O Architect, Beverley. 
eee dows ono) WG lily.) .. .113.0,0|  J..Wilson & Son, York £644 Io oO 
G,. P. Kent . pratamomon..G Ro Karsdon, 4), 93.0, 0 G. Downs, Beverley 600 0 oO 
C. F. Kearley . 343 0 oO G.W. Durrant 86 0 oO J. Constable, Beverley . . 585 0 oO 
W. Oldrey & Co. 320 0 O Knapp Road. Exors. of Jackson Bros., Goole . 5 eee 
G. W. Durrant 297 0 oO C. Willmott mes Las 04 0 Hanks & Kay, Acomb Eble? Ee) 
Bell Street. A. Horne 279 0 O J. Barnes, Beverley. eee Se 
Wilkinson & Son 75 0 oOo T.E. Everitt 2726 Oy O W. ANDERSON, Beverley (accepted) 485 9 0 
Cowley & Drake. 58 10 o Knight & Walden 245 0 o NEATH. 
we. White . » 5710 0 M. McCarthy 239 o 0o| For Alterations, &c., at the Liberal Club Premises, Neath. 
Oy.aOldrey & Co. 52 0 O y T. Robey Sate Ome 'O D. Morgan, Neath . ; : . £490 0, 0 
Mei.Petchey . 4910 0 T. W. Smith & Thomas & Cox, Neath A235 Ome O 
Williams & Son. 48 10 0 — Son. 2th O50 A. George, Neath 408 0 Oo 
Bvauoxnodes -. 43-00 Vigor & Co. 2090 0 O A. PETERS, Neath (accepted ‘) 200nn O40 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Bizs.s oF QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRABUE'S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRCDUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of EstatEs, with or without Views, taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


(CaRTIFICATR Books for Instalments, 3s., or with 
Boa 58s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SpraGun’s TaBiEs, upon application. 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,, 
LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM . DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN 


BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


“PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 

&c., at reduced prices. — 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SON §, Lim. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turnhe, and 
Polishing Works, 

_ NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 

OLUME XXXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt bate: price 12s, 6d, 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C 


PSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSHS SOHO SSSLO POSSESS OOS 


SIMPLEX TEAD 

Peeoeoe 

GLAZING 

For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 

xx xxx x SKYLIGHTS & 

GEE NSS) HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special ~ontract Required, 


No Zinc, |RON, oR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


WPL S LP LS LL LLL LLL IS IL 


GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


k & * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
POSS SOSCSOSCSTCPCSOS FOCCSCOSSOSSSCPSSCSCOSVWF: 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Nzink GRANTHAM. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES 


In Marble, Wood, aud Iron, with Grates, Tile and Mosaic 
Hearths, &e. Several hundreds on view. 


Marble Mosaic Adamant, inexpensive tiocr obtainable. 
FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. 
J. & H. PATTESON 


36 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING AnD TRACING. 


Surveys, Levels, Desi@ns, DETAILS, WoRKING DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, QuANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &C., & 
HENRY AINSWORTH, 
New City CHAmBerS, 121 BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C., 
29 Lena GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON PaRK, We W, 


le SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


'S Quarries every descrip- 
BS 04 4, ‘tion of Bath Stone, 
s 4- and is Sole Proprietor “of 
e, the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 


TRADE MARK. NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


BARTON & BALLARD, 


151 OXFORD ST,, LONDON, W. 
Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
LHlouse for H.R H. the Prince of Wales. 


Adopted by the principal Architects Catalogues free 
Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms. 
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NOTTINGHAM. NOTTINGHAM— continued. 
For Extension to Borough Lunatic Asylum, Mapperley Hill, | For Alterations to Premises, Radford Road, for Dr. Burnis, 
Nottingham. Messrs. THOMAS C. HINE& Son, Architects, Mr. F, BAILEY, Architect, Pelham Street, Nottingham. 
Nottingham. Quantities by Messrs. Berridge & Barnes. Geo. Sadler . . : : ; ; £77 ae 
Perry & Co, London : a £39,060 0 oO Jos. Shaw’. ; : ‘ : : : . 7 oe 
J. Hodson & Son, Nottingham , $930,909510..0 Baynes & Dawson : : ; : j . 70 oe 
E. Gabbutt, Liverpool . : : 3 A erereyoleh (0). Tey A. Wilson’ . i . : ‘ ; ; . 6710 0 
H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton . § é SO; Looe OmnO. John Cooper . A : . : ; ; . 65 ome 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . ; . . 37,630 (oie) W. Baines fs ; 4 ; a; : 65 0 oO 
Kirk, Knight & Co., Sleaford . : : . 37; 500m ED Cuthbert Bros. ‘ X : ee . 64 Joe 
H. Vickers, Nottingham + . + + 37,500 © O| GILBERT & GABBITASS (accepted) . -. . 69100 
Rudd & Son, Grantham : : ~  _ * 37j307e, 08-0 ‘ ; 
= A AL Sea 5 - : sae B sey ee 

een ee “eee Made Won hae For Building Mission Church, Clifton, Rotherham. Mr. E, 1. 
if a pee Nee rheroueHy f 4 ; ‘ rie : i HUBBARD, Architect, Moorgate Street, Rotherham. } 
BELL & SON, Nottingham (accefied) . » 34,490 0 oO : 


Accepted Tenders. 


For a Warehouse, Stabling, &c., Briar Street. Mr. F. BAILEY, Thornton & Son, mason » £328 19 


: Tote T. J. Gardner, joiner . : : ‘ ~ «| =e 
Architect, Pelham Street, Nottingham. T. Hetchinsont niamben oe ; aie 


Ooodo0o 


Wm. Bramley. 3 ; ‘ F $ » £523 2a%0 T. Walker, slater. 5 ‘ ; x . agi 
James Henshaw . A 4 4 5 5 ONO mO G. Woollen & S ‘at Tarte 
Baines & Dawson -, |.) ace Sas eee Ce nay NTE rR checker 
John Hutchinson ‘ , , é . 5 AGS). @) 10) or Nother . 
Gilbert & Gabbitass . : : 4 : CUAAT a5 OS 
J. Turton. ‘ 5 ° ° . = =) 490910) .0 RYHOPE (DURHAM). . 
Wm. Upton. . . . . . . - 432 7 6/1 For Building Stores, Warehouses, Stable and Manager’s House, 
L. Scattergood . ; : ° . : - 415 0 O for the Ryhope Colliery Provident and Industrial Society, 
George Sadler > . . . . . . - 412 0 0 Mr. J. ELTRINGHAM, Architect, Sunderland. 
Thomas Cuthbert ‘ . . . . - 407.0 0 D. G. Smith, Seaham : ; ‘ 
John Cooper ; 3 : : . . “it SOS gen O J. G. Smith, Sunderland . 5 : « * » “4,617 fie 
Wheatley & Maule. «> Smee: 2385 O LO Wood & Walker, Southwick . ©. .” 4 4 30n 510m 
A. Wilson. . . . . . . i 308 ge 9 G. & I. Oates, Sunderland : : ; . 4,235 Oe 
J. R. Charlesworth : 5 ‘ : 2 BOO. BO EO G. Elliott, Shields. : : : ; . 4,195) one 
edi peRlce.y". ; - : : < ; 4.300904. O G. Young & Sons, Sunderland . “ . ° «4,157 0a 
J. Shaw : : ‘ : : . . - 380 0 oO Tyree & Graham, Gateshead . . - * .. 4,556 see 
J..W. Priestley : . . : . - 370 0 0 G. & F. Hildrey, Sunderland . : : - 4,107 (ous 
J. STANLEY (accepted ) ; F : : « 2350 OlO G. Huntley, Sunderland . 4 : ‘ - 4,098 0G 
R. Sanderson, Durham . q : ‘ -. 4,054 oo @ 
For Alterations to Premises, Woodland Street, Nottingham, for W.& R. Blackett, Bishop Auckland : + 4,045. “Gea 
Mr. Geo. Monk. Mr. F, BaILey, Architect, Pelham E. H. & G. Allison, Fulwell 5 ; « 4027 1373 
Street, Nottingham. M. Howarth, Sunderland . 5 ; - ” <1 4,008 3am 
J. Charlesworth . : : : ; “ -£40 15506 R. Allison, Whitburn : 2 : ‘ - 3,946 Tzaem 
Gilbert & Gabbitass 4, - : 5 Phy! eg seg ale: G. Howe, Hartlepool : ; “ - * « ) 3,603 ama 
A. WILSON (accepted) . : ; A : i AsO 20 G. SWAN & Co, Sunderland (accepted) . - 3998 oa 


EE. S&S. ELEN DiIL.E WwW, 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES, PORTABLE OR FIXED, HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES} S23E.R.%aHo0s 
SAW BENCHES, CIRCULAR AND BAND. ep | 


Small Vertical Engines specially suitable fur driving Pumps, 
&c., in Mansions, or Chaff-cutters, &c, 


BD CATATLO 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW, 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OFFICES, 93 HOPE STREET. 


ILLUSTRAT 


References in all 
large towns. 


with Bottom falling out, Self- 
closing Spring Catch. 
To hold $ yard . £810 90 
910 0 


Cran2 used for Piling. 


CS Targe Stocks. Send for List. 
Rk SALE, a = Oa eS SR Or FIIRE-PURCHASEH. A 1-2° = ACTS 


VOLUME SX EVIL. OF TEE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. Price 19s. 6d.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


” ” ig 


Patent “ Steel” Tipping Boxes — 


i} 
| 
} 
| 
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i nyt ONGAR. TIPTON (STAFFS). 
For Erection of Buildings, &e., New House Farm, Greenstead. For Improvement Works, Mount Street, Tipton. Mr. S. F. 
Mr. T. MILLBOURN, Architect. ROWLEY, Surveyor, Owen Street, Tipton. 
Noble, Ongar. 3 : , : é HLO2EET 7. (0 Turner & Son, Cosely . ‘ - ‘ : . £199 9 0 
H. & E. Lee, London . i é : : er eOO tO Hughes & Son, Lower Gornal . : F 7 eS Oy 0 
PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM, London (accepted) 441 11 ©) Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath . ; F tu 392317, © 
ear ont fer TO!) as oho). J. Jevors, Dudley ....\~....0toniaas Bean teeeee eel oe 19 6 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . “ ; Belcan O 
SHREWSBURY. , 
For Building Waiting Room in the Quarry, Shrewsbury, for | J. W. Fenday, Wednesbury - thie AO Oo 
the Shropshire Horticultural Society. W. Berry, Dudley.) oo :.<. .25 ae eee? 
eee... S  peg £200,0- 0 J. Cashmire, Horsley Heath” |) sy ammenent 109 2° 5° 
shin . 5 ; ; : , : ; 6G. O.. 0 G. Law, Kidderminster (accepted) .« ; eat STaE Oe? 
R. Everall . . ; : : : , patos. .0,4.0 WATERLOO 
H. } ; 
FARMER (accepted) . . . , Bet) 1907? | For Building the Queen’s Hotel, Waterloo, near Portsmouth, 
pees SOUTHSEA. for Mr. G. L. Lancaster, J.P. Messrs. INKPEN & 
For Rebuilding No.6 King’s Road, for Mr. R. J. Rastrick. STALLARD, Architects, Southsea. Mr. A, LEWIS, Surveyor, 
Messrs. INKPEN & STALLARD, Architects, Southsea. Havant. . 
J. H. CORKE (accepted) . . «. « «£915 0 O| Epwarps, Waterloo (accepted) iy ue 1,2995 9° 0 
For Alterations to Worsley Lodge, for Mrs. Burrage. Messrs. | _ x 
INKPEN & STALLARD, Architects, Southsea. WATFORD. 
J. H. Corke . : , : F 2 : . £370 0 o| For Boring, &c., for Increased Water Supply, Watford. 
J. CROCKERELL (accepted) . ; ‘ heeeg5O:. 0 0 Hills & Co., London. + ea ‘ - £3552 0 O 
R. D. Batchelor, Chatham : ; : +» PATO! ay ~S 
SUNDERLAND. ae g 
For Building Hartley Memorial Wing at the Sunderland T. Turner & Co., Limited, Watford. =. + 2,224 0 © 
Infirmary. Mr. J. ELTRINGHAM, Architect, 62 John Street. W. Hill & Co., London : ; ere: at 
fier Shaftoe, Sunderland "5° 9.9 © .411,562 “eo a S. Turner, Wolverhampton . . + + 1,909 IF 0 
Peer borpe Leeds oe, f7Sge UT PR 11,237-15 0 J. Harrison, Brighton. +* 1) op Man eee lee 
S/Warburton, Manchester .  : . 1. 11,000 0 oO S. Batchelor, Chatham. «4 sh =Byj 9 483750 (0 
Sen cchaauiwart mame apeneell So eRtr6 852 11° |. 2- Tilly & Sans, Walbrook |. | (+ » iibew:7805 01.0 
Tiiardeden | : : [ : } ( Ms 888" GO Badham & Co., Holborn . : ; ; oe Fig h Eda 0250 
J. Elliott, Shields . ; ‘ : r 10,675 pei. H. W. GOULD, Southwell (accepted) ; pant 420) LOm.O 
ee Disekett, Bist Anckiane » 10,430 © © | For Additions to Girls’ School, Sotheron Road, Watford. Mr. 
E. H. & G. Allison, Sunderland. é . 10,404 0 O A A i O IR oad 
G. & F. HILDREY, Sunderland (accepted) oe 0,90 G2 © Wei See ACR Biv oy Coca eae 
R. Sanderson, Durham . : : : VRS Watford. Quantities not supplied. 
D. & J. Ranken, Sunderland . ; : 9.7600 “0 Judge & Eames, Watford . ‘ . ; Sigua 
J. Howe, Hartlepocl Sven pire W. B. Neal, Watford . : : : . i200 5 OT O 
; : : : ; ; : G. & J. WATERMAN, Watford (accepted) . 264m 0 40 
‘ TILEHURST. 
For Restoring Rectory House (burnt down), Tilehurst, Reading. WESTHOUGHTON. 
Mr. E. G. BRUTON, F.S.A., Architect, Oxford. For Building Five Houses, Westhoughton. 
Elliott, Newbury. : ; - 2,057.40. -O J. Dickinson, Westhoughton - : ; 7 2G 0.0 
Bottrill & Son, Reading . ‘ 7 : a Pxieyr er fe P. Bullough, Westhoughton. ; : : - 699 19 9 
SymMM & Co, Oxford (accepted) ; : 2050 0. 0 E. & L. WHITTLE, Westhoughton (accepled) . 650 0 O 


76 & 77 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 13, 1876, 


STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection, 


BURGLARY AT LUDGATE HILL.—TO THE ARCHITECTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


: DEAR S1Rs,—It has come to our knowledge that certain persons in the Safe Trade have, with questionable taste, and with a view to our 
disparagement, circulated a report based upon a statement which appeared in the Pail Mall Gazette of May 2, to the effect that Burglars had 
cut open the back of a Hobbs’ Safe, and the bottom of one of Tann’s. We at once explained in a letter inserted in the same Newspaper, that the 
s0-called Safe was simply a Fire Proof Box, made to protect papers from fire, and “ recommended only for protection from Fire in private 
houses” (vide our List), but of course did not suit the purpose of our competitors to append this explanation. Our usual practice has been to 
treat these unprincipled tricks with contempt, but having had our attention called by several Architects to the method so unworthily resoried to 
in this case, we have thought it right to deviate from our usual reticence, and have pleasure in calling your attention to the following facts. 

Upon hearing of the Burglary, we called upon Messrs. Bennett, whose premises were broken into, and found that a letter chest which they 
had purchased from us ten years ago, at the price of £6 10s., had been attacked by drilling eight holes in the front without effect, thus showing 
a Capacity for resistance far in excess of the supposed strength of such a chest, and that failing in the first attack, chisels, drills, and crowbars 
had then been used on the back of the chest. So satisfied were Messrs. Bennett with the chest that they wrote us as follows :— 


“ Please repair as you suggest as quickly as possible, it will do as a Fire Proof. We will see you about purchasing a Burglar Proof shortly.” 
Since then we have received a letter from these gentlemen, of which the following is an extract :— 


“We have much pleasure in stating for your satisfaction, that the “Safe” of yours broken into at the late burglary at our premises, was really only one of your Fire 
Proof Letter Chests, costing but £6 10s., anl even this resisted th effects of drilling eight holes in the front, without effecting an entrance that way.” 


We muy mention in passing, that the Safes broken into at Messrs. Hupson’s premises were of the very commonest description, such as 
are sold by Brokers and others as Second-Hand Safes, and were not made by us, but they are being utilised by some of our competitors in a 
Manner which we would not stoop to adopt. 
__, We shall be very pleased to furnish you with a list of our Manufactures on application. Our Safe and Iron Door List shows in detail the 
resisting power of each quality of Safe and Door and its price. 


e 


Awaiting the favour of your commands, 
We are, yours respectfully, 


EXOBBS, HART & Co. 


- 
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WINCHESTER. 
For Building Police Station, Hythe, Hants. Mr. JAMES 
ROBINSON, C.E , County Architect, Winchester. Quantities 
by the Architect. 


J. Martell, Hythe, Southampton z aLsO5o. tO 
T. Ware, Nursling, Southampton ., é 1,656 0 o 
G. Stallard, Havant . : . . dG gGuicre @ e 
W. Franklin, Portswood, Southampton 1,500 O O 
MorGAN, ISTED & MORGAN, Newtown, 

Southampton (accepted ) 1,488 0 o 


J. W. Pickthall, Freemantle, Southampton (¢v0 /ate). 


For Building Police Station, Cosham. Mr. JAMES ROBINSON, 
C.E., County Architect, Winchester. Quantities by the 
Architect. 


J. W. Quick, Southsea : : . ~2 1.307 OO 
W. Fullford (executors of ), Fareham : ait ties 30NnO .0 
J. Plummer, Fareham . : : 7) f;210 0p © 
G. Stallard, Havant . : : ° : Pipe et, Soe Fee) 
J. EDwarps, Waterloo Ville, Havant (accepted) 1,149 0 Oo 
J. Crook & Son, Northam, Southampton . PORE Oe fe fe 
J. G. Rogers, Cosham, : : . » 95019 9 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE trustees of the Catholic Apostolic Church, Brighton, 
having some doubts as to the condition of their building, called 
in the services of Mr. Arthur Loader, architect, whose report 
with recommendations as to the work of restoration, re-roofing, 
and method of ventilation they unanimously adopted. Boyle’s 
large up-suction ventilators will be introduced, and the builder 
entrusted with the work is Mr. G. R. Lockyer, of Brighton. 


THE directors of the City and Central Dwellings Company, 
Limited, 3 Newgate Street, E.C., have resolved to pay an 
interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the 
half year ending June 30, 1887. 


IN order to promote efficiency on the part of carpenters, 
joiners, builders’ foremen, and clerks of works, the Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters propose to hold examinations in their 
hall and at their Technical Institute at Stratford, and to grant 
to candidates certificates of their. theoretical and practical 


place in June 1888, and full particulars, with specimen of 
examination papers, can be obtained at Carpenters’ Hall. 
WITH reference to the disastrous fire at the Opéra 
Comique, in Paris, the committee appointed by the police 
authorities to look into the matter, after inspecting the 
“Wenham” lamps were so favourably impressed with the same 


_ that they pronounced them to be the least dangerous of all gas- 


lighting apparatus, and decided to recommend the lamps to all 
directors of Parisian theatres. The Casino, at Dieppe, has 
recently been lighted with the ““ Wenham” system, on account 
of the beautiful light and security afforded against fire. 


For August Bank Holiday special cheap tours have been 


arranged by the Great Easter Railway Company, véa the 


Harwich route, enabling holiday-makers from London and the 
North to visit Holland, the Rhine, and the Belgian Ardennes. 
The Ardennes tour includes Antwerp, Brussels (for Waterloo), 
Dinant, and the banks of the Meuse. Passengers leaving 
London (Liverpool Street Station) and the North on Friday 
or Saturday can reach the Ardennes early the next afternoon, 
and return on Monday in time to reach London and the chief 
Northern cities on the following Tuesday. 


BUILDING SITES AT BIRCHINGTON. 


RAMSGATE and Margate can no longer boast of being the only 
seaside resorts on the Kent coast. Broadstairs and Westgate, 
hard by, have for several years been competitors, and now 
Birchington, about a mile and a half distant from Westgate, is 
being developed for the frequenters of the briny. What is 
designated the Cliff Estate has been laid out for building ~ 
purposes, and on Monday last a special train conveyed a large 
company from London to Birchington for the purpose of 
attending a sale of building sites on. the estate, conducted by 
Mr. Richard J. Collier, of Milner’s Buildings, Finsbury Pave- 
ment, H.C. 

The estate was described as situated close to the railway 
and sea, commanding extensive marine and land views. Several 
new roads have been constructed on the estate, in boulevard 
fashion, with ornamental trees planted on either side. The 
sites offered were seventy-four in number, possessing extensive 
frontages to the roads just named, and offering desirable sites 


for the erection of marine residences and bungalows. It may 
incidentally be observed that the estate is already adorned 


OULE’S EARTH SYSTEM 


(J. W. GIRDLESTONE’S 


acquaintance with their craft. The first examination will take 


PATEND). aa 
The ONLY COMPETITIVE PRIZE ever offered was won by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
KH Gqroidgd pi Tayo E- Wl ig 
WAS ek DE 


D ON ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THESE CLOSETS. 


IN USE AT 


Charterhouse Schools Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Haylebury College Convalescent Institution 


St. Charles’s Schools, Brentwood | Sutton Board Schools 

Duke of Bedford’s Schools Union Workhouse, Old Windsor 

Blean Union Workhouse, Can- Isle of Thanet Union, Minster 
terbury And Numerous other Institutions 


ASH CLO 


ASH CLOSETS. 


The Engineer to the Company gives PLANS and ESTIMATES for the complete DRAINAGE of HOUSES, Schoois 
Asylums, &c., on the most approved principles. 


Where earth is difficult to obtain, ashes (fine and dry) may be used. 


EARTH CLOSETS—ASH CLOSE TS—on an improved principle, are now manufactured and sold by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Sa GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


| 


Works & Curer Orrices: 130 


BECK 
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with several of the last-named structures, which forma special 
feature in this favourite seaside resort. 
Previous to the commencement of the sale at the West Cliff 
Hotel, on the estate, where the property was offered, Mr. 
Hayden, the owner of an adjoining property known as the 
Birchington Bay Estate, presided at a luncheon on the occa- 
sion, and, in proposing a toast wishing success to the sale, he 
said he considered it a marked compliment to have been asked 
to take the chair, having the adjoining estate to sell. In con- 
tinuation, he enlarged upon the great attractions of Birchington 
as a watering-place, and of the advantages which the Cliff 
Estate presented for the erection of seaside residences. Mr. 
Mayers, one of the gentlemen connected with the Monarch 
Land Company, to whom the estate belongs, responded to the 
toast. In addition to the general company who had arrived by 
train, there were also several influential gentlemen connected 
with the locality present at the luncheon. Mr. Collier, before 
submitting the several lots, adverted to the attractions which 
Birchington possessed as one of the healthiest seaside resorts 
in England, having excellent sands and fine bathing facilities, 
whilst it was within easy reach of charming walks and drives. 
He added that the chairman had anticipated him in singing 
the praises of the estate, but he endorsed all the chairman’s 
remarks in its favour, and also as to the exceptional advantages 
which Birchington possessed as a watering-place. The sale 
then commenced, some of the lots having frontages of 22 feet 
and 25 feet, and depths of about 120 feet, whilst other larger 
lots have frontages of 40 and 50 feet. The eastern portion of 
the estate, containing 45 lots, was first offered, when several of 
the smaller lots were sold at prices ranging from 4o/. to 532. 
each, representing about 2/. per foot frontage. Two corner 
plots, having frontages of 54 feet and depths of 130 feet, were 
sold at 150/. and 160/, respectively. The lots on the western 
portion of the estate, 29 in number, were next submitted, and 
were all readily sold, those having frontages of 25 feet realising 
from 552. to 607 each, whilst two lots having frontages of 
so feet to Herschell Road, and depths of 170 feet, running 
through to the Beach Avenue, to which also they have front- 
ages, were sold for 150/. each, The total proceeds of the sale 
amounted to over 2,000/. 

As a proof of the increasing value of the property, it may 


be stated that at the sale of the first portion of the estate last 
year the sites having 22 and 25 feet frontages were sold at from 
35/. to 4o/., whereas sites of similar dimensions realised from 
4o/, to 532. each at last Monday’s sale. 


& CO 


CODNOR AND LOSCOE SEWERAGE. 


THE Basford Guardians proposed to carry out a system of 
sewerage and sewage disposal for this parish, which is in their 
union, but the scheme has met with opposition from the 
parishioners, who considered it too expensive, and objected 
that it did not deal with the whole district. The Guardians 
have therefore, with the consent of the Local Government 
Board, agreed to delay further proceedings until the parishioners 
have time to present an alternative scheme for their considera- 
tion. The parishioners have requested Mr. W. H. Radford, 
C.E, of Nottingham, to report whether a more economical 
plan can be devised, and, if so, to prepare an alternative 
scheme. 


THE OFFICE OF CITY ARCHITECT. 


WE take the following report of the proceedings at last week’s 
Bee of the Court of Common Council from the Czty 
veSS i— 
_ The Officers and Clerks’ Committee brought up the follow- 
ing report :—We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, of 
your committee in relation to officers and clerks, to whom, on 
May 26 last, it was referred to consider the nature, duties, and 
emoluments of the office of Architect, reporting thereon forth- 
with, do certify that we have duly proceeded therein, and have 
had laid before us the report of the office of Architect agreed to 
by your honourable Court on December 30, 1863, under which 
the late Sir Horace Jones was appointed, and the several 
subsequent reports by which the duties and emoluments 
thereof have been modified or affected. We have likewise had 
prepared returns as to the expense of the department generally, 
as at present constituted, of the works which have been 
executed since Sir Horace Jones’s appointment, both by 
himself and by architects especially employed on particular 
occasions, which we have duly considered, Your committee 
are of opinion that the appointment should in future be 
designated City Surveyor and Clerk of the City’s Works, and 
that the salary should be 800/. per annum. We have deemed 
it desirable to submit this recommendation for the immediate 
determination of your honourable Court, before proceeding to 
the consideration of the necessary detailed alterations in the 
duties of the office and of the staff of the department, which its 
adoption would involve, and, in the event of your honourable 
Court agreeing therewith, we further recommend that it be 


IPANY, L"™: 
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referred back to us forthwith to consider and submit our 


further recommendations for giving effect thereto as regards 
the duties of the officer, extent of the staff in future requisite, 
the salaries to be paid to them, and any other consequent 
alterations in the conduct of the business of the department 
which may appear to us desirable. 

The signatures were appended. 

Mr. J. E. Sly (chairman), in moving the adoption of the 
report, said about forty years ago the words “ City Architect ” 
were adopted in connection with this position. It was after- 
wards proposed to revert to the original title of City Surveyor 
and Clerk of the City Works, but the Court rejected the recom- 
mendation of the committee, and a City Architect (Sir Horace 
Jones) was appointed. At that time there were many buildings 
proposed, and the Court had a large sum of money to carry out 
those buildings. At the present time he believed that position 
was reversed. When Sir Horace Jones was elected, they had 
aright to put anything that was to be built up to tender, and 
the Court had exercised this right on several occasions. He 
could easily understand why it was always agreed that the Court 
should have that right, because they knew there were occasions 
when it was desirable to obtain men with special technical 
knowledge. They always insisted on this right, though they 
might be paying the architect a large salary. They were not 
likely to have any buildings put up for some years, and if they 
wanted them they had not the money to pay for them. They 
had, however, need of a City Surveyor day by day. There were 
many matters in connection with the City Lands and Bridge 
House Estates Committees which had to be decided by a 
surveyor. They wanted a surveyor every week, but they would 
not want an architect four or five times in twenty years. In the 
latter case they could not do better than put the work out to 
tender. Under these circumstances, the committee recom- 
mended that a City Surveyor and Clerk of the Works should 
be appointed. It might be said that 800/. a year was a small 
salary, but they had many opportunities of increasing salaries, 
whereas it seemed impossible to decrease them. 

Major Joseph, who was met with cries of “ Agreed,” moved 
as an amendment :—‘“ That, it being the opinion of this Court 
that the appointment of City Architect should be continued, 
the report of the Officers and Clerks’ Committee be referred 
back to such committee for reconsideration, with instructions 
accordingly.” He said this was a very important question, yet 
out of a committee of thirty-nine only twelve members were 
present when the subject was discussed, and the report was 


agreed to by the chairman’s casting vote. The report did not 
give a single reason why the office of architect should be 
abolished. Only seventeen members had signed the report. 
He contended that it would be a great economy to the Court to 
continue the position of architect. He held in his hand a 
return of the works executed by the City Architect during the 
last twenty-three years, also a return of works executed by 
other architects, and what had been paid to them, and the 
amount paid in salaries and gratuities. If they put works up 
to tender, members of the Court would be constantly canvassed 
by at least twelve candidates. He held that it was an advan- 
tage to the Corporation to have responsible officers. They 
could get an architect for 1,500/., so that according to the 
report it would only be a saving of 7oo/, Thé amount ex. 
pended during the twenty-three years on buildings erected 
by the Corporation under the charge of the architect was 
1,531,800/, If put out an architect would have charged the 
ordinary commission of 5 per cent., which would be 76,5902. 
equal to a salary of 2,890/. a-year for twenty-three years. The 
architect actually received in salary during that time 40,5 567, a 
difference of over 36,0002. The architect received a gratuity of 
5,000/, at one time—why, he did not know. Probably it 
was hoped the markets would be a great source of 
revenue. They also gave the architect on other occa- 
sions 105/, and 136/. They paid 7,300/. during the twenty- 
three years for extraneous expenses, and they still had a 
saving of 23,472/. Taking into consideration all the outlay in 
salary, extraneous works, and gratuities, the commission they 
were paying instead of being 5 per cent. was 3} per cent. only, 
Irrespective of the..works by the architect they had had the 
Holborn Valley improvement, the City of London School, a 
drinking fountain, and the almshouses at Brixton. The Viaduct 
cost 335,136/.; the drinking fountain, 2,190/.; the City of 
London School, 97,4752. ; and the almshouses, 10,600/,, making 
a total of 445,000/. What did they pay in the shape of com- 
mission? Not 3} per cent., but far beyond 5 per cent. Yet he 
was told the work of the Corporation was to be given out to 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

Mr. Beck said he would second the amendment. In the 
whole course of his experience he did not remember such an 
important matter as the present being dealt with by sucha 
meagre report. Surely they ought to have been informed of 
the figures just presented to them by a private member. Surely 
they ought to have had the amount of works carried out and — 
the commission paid ; also information as to the compensation 
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cases in which their architect had appeared, not without great 
credit to the Corporation and himself, where he had been able 
to meet with the first valuers in the land. He was well aware 
of the messes they had got into when they had put out their 
work to what was called public competition. There was not a 
single work that had been put out to competition that did the 
Corporation credit. The City of London School was a monstrous 
piece of architecture. Let them compare that and the alms- 
houses with the markets, with that chamber, and with the 
library, which was admired by everybody that went into the 
City. Let them look at the roof that was put into the ancient 
Guildhall. Could they entrust such works to a surveyor or clerk 
of the works? The best architects would not compete for work 
except under conditions refused by the Court. 


Mr. Deputy Edmeston said it was proposed to alter a chief | 


office on, what he thought to be, mistaken grounds altogether. 
The figures read by Major Joseph were entirely appropriate, 
but they had also to remember that the surveying business of 
the Corporation was being carried on at the same time. No 
greater mistake could be made than to suppose the change they 
wanted to effect would lead to economy. What did the com- 
mittee mean by “Surveyor?” All matters of business which 
had to be dealt with in the City were matters connected with 
buildings or building land, and matters in which the training of 
an architect was of the highest importance. Another mistake 
was made by the chairman in talking about a clerk of the 
works. He was not sure that Sir Christopher Wren was not 
styled “clerk of the works.” It was a common thing in old 
times so to describe an architect of public works, but in our 
days it merely meant a builders’ foreman put there by the 
architect to represent him in his absence. The great majority 
of architects were also surveyors, so far as regarded buildings. 
It was said that no great buildings would have to be done, but 
questions were constantly arising relating to buildings. The 
whole question of competition was wrong, full of unfairness, 
and leading to all sorts of abuses. He believed every respect- 
able architect all over the country had, during the last year or 
50, come to an understanding, through the Institute of 
Architects, never to engage in competition unless there were 
professional assessors. Architects who had plenty of work did 
not go in for this sort of thing. There was a competition‘for the 
markets, but they could not carry out any one of the designs. As 
a most glaring instance of failure, he mentioned the competition 
for Blackfriars Bridge, when, after spending thousands of 
pounds they were in the same position as before. He hoped a 
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| great city like this would not be without an officer such as, he 
| believed, every city in Europe considered it necessary to have. 

Mr. Scott asked why the City of London should be unable 
to maintain an architect when all the large guilds had such an 
officer. It was the interest of an outsider to spend the largest 
possible amount of money, on which he would get his 5 per 
cent. commission. 

Mr. Marshall said the architects had carried out the con- 
struction of the almshouses to the entire satisfaction of the 
committee, and had kept well within the estimate. He ven- 
tured to assert the London almshouses were second to none in 
comfort and convenience to the almspeople. 

Mr. Bridgman said there were two sheets of cover and a 
page and a half of report. He hoped the report would be sent 
back for reconsideration. 

Alderman Sir W. Lawrence was surprised the chairman 
should have brought up such a report. He warned them 
against the cuckoo cry of economy. Was the City of London 
about to retire from business? Were they going to do away 
with all the high officers on the principle of economy? What 
had competition done for the country? Was there a more 
monstrous building than the Law Courts? Take again the 
Foreign Office or the Home Office. It was a monstrous and 
absurd report. 

Mr. J. C. Bell said every one was proud of the City of 
London School building. Their late architect had brought up 
a set of plans which they discarded, and the work was put up 
to competition. The City of London School cost not 11¢,000/, 
but 80,0002. 

Major Joseph : The member is perfectly wrong. 

Mr. Scott: The architect received his commission on 
110,000/. 

Mr. J. C. Bell was sorry Mr. Scott’s memory was so 
defective. The structure itself cost 80,0007. It was one of the 
best contracts the Corporation ever entered into. Whenever a 
great building was going to be executed, not one plan was 
drawn in the architect’s office. The Corporation paid for plans 
8,996/., which was not included in Major Joseph’s statement. 
They had spent personally on_ the architect 62,331/.— 
[Major Joseph: “No, no!”]—which was equivalent to 2,833/. 
a year during twenty-two years. The 62,3317. was made up as 
follows :—Salary and gratuities, 45,819/.; extraneous assistance, 
8,596/7. ; removable staff, 5,117/. ; incidentals, 2,799/. If they 
had an opportunity of saving 3,coo/. per annum they should 
embrace it. They had a_ distinct opportunity of saving 
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2,80o/., and they were not likely to require architects for 
some time. 5 

Mr. Gallaher contended that the last speaker had entirely 
misstated the case. He could not understand his figures atvall: 

Mr. Deputy Bedford said anything more unfair was never 
attempted than to rush this report through the Court. All 
depended upon figures, but the committee did not dare to put 
them in the report. Such a report was almost an insult to the 

urt. 

na Mr. Malthouse said they were led to observe by the balance 
of the Chamberlain that every year their expenditure was over- 
topping their income, so that the very heavy reserve fund the 
Court was in possession of a few years ago had dwindled down 
to nothing. He had heard a good deal of professional opinion, 
and there seemed to be a kind of fellow-feeling. The major 
portion of their business was put out. In the case of Holborn 
Viaduct they employed Colonel Haywood, and paid him the 
enormous sum of 17,000/. to do the work the architect ought to 
have done. When they built a bridge over the Thames they 
employed an outside man, and paid him something like 30,000/, 
The markets had been referred to, but he believed the humblest 
surveyor of the City would have laid out the Central Meat 
Market much better. The Fish Market, again, was like some 
old country workhouse. Let them go to St. Pancras, and see 
the building there designed by a young surveyor. Deptford 
Market was one hundred years behind. He referred to a work 
long delayed, which could not be done by the “ superior intelli- 
gence” of an official, and which was done in a very short time 
by the working bee—Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Alliston complained of the small, mean, low tone of the 
report, of which he said the Court ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed. He ventured to say they had not arrived at the time 
when they could govern without a head. 

Mr. H. Clarke said the Court was in possession of the only 
figures necessary. 

Mr. Shaw did not see how there could be a saving of 2,800/. 
when the difference between the two salaries was 700/, The 
rental of the Corporation had increased from 88,0007. to 
230,c00/, 

Mr. J. C. Bell: Where is the reserve fund ? 

Mr. Shaw: Embodied in the City of London Schools and 
other buildings, 

Mr. Mathew said the architect was away ill when the Central 
Market was erected, and it was put up by the gentlemen in the 
architect’s office. 


Mr. Sly, in reply, said the man who was appointed surveyor _ 
would be the head of the department. Mr. Shaw had stated _ 
that the reserve fund was in bricks and mortar, Consequently | 
his own remark was perfectly correct that they had not the 
money to carry on building operations. Even at the last court 
though they had not an architect, they agreed to erect a building 
with the assistance of a gentleman in the office. If they had 
an architect it would only be human nature for him to try his 
level best to find out some great thing that must be done, and 
which would carry his name down to posterity. Alderman Sir 
W. Lawrence, or any member, might have seen the figures 
referred to at any time. ; 

Alderman Sir W. Lawrence said the returns were made at 
his suggestion. 

The division showed 61 for the amendment, and 61 against, 

The Lord Mayor ‘gave his casting vote against the amend- 
ment in order that another amendment might be moved, 

Mr. Graham King moved that the report be referred back 
for reconsideration, together with instructions to submit such 
returns and information as were available to enable the Court 
to come to a decision on the question. * 

Mr. F. Green seconded the amendment, which was accepted 
by Mr. Sly, and agreed to. 


aaa 
PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE IN SEA WATER, — 


THE harbour engineer at Dundee has presented the following 
report on the latest appearances of failure in the concrete of 
the graving dock :— , 

I beg respectfully to submit the following additional report 
on the damage by the chemical action of the sea water on the 
concrete entrance works of the graving dock :— 

The south return wall, measuring 19 feet long from the outer 
caisson berth, has softened on the surface from the foundation 
up to the bottom of the ashlar lining, 3 feet above low water, 
The concrete behind four courses of the ashlar masonry, 
between high and low water has also softened, loosening the 
bond of the stones from the body of the concrete. 

The softened concrete under water has been removed, and 
the face of the wall has been rebuilt up to low-water level by 
divers, with Roman cement concrete, in bags, plastered with 
Roman cement mortar. The ashlar stones which were found 
to be loose have been taken down, and the concrete rubble 
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backing is now being removed where soft, and rebuilt with 
Roman cement concrete, faced with ashlar masonry in Roman 
cement mortar. 

The rapidity of the chemical action of the sea water on the 
south return wall, as compared with the north return wall, is 
due to the unbalanced pressure of the water on the south 
return wall when the dock is emptied of water. The pressure 
on the foundations amounts at low water to 5 lbs. on the square 
inch of surface, and at high water to 11 lbs. on the square inch. 
This causes a current of sea water through the porous structure 
of concrete of theoretical velocity from 1,500 to 2,250 feet per 
minute, which continually washes the decomposed concrete 
into the dock and brings new particles of concrete and sea 
water into contact. The water in the caisson chamber, which 
is open to Albert Basin, counterbalances the pressure on the 
north return wall, the concrete of which is still quite hard. The 
concrete inner wall of the caisson chamber is swelled and 
decomposed, however, admitting leakage through the culverts, 
the inner invert wall, and the wall under the stairs. Several of 
the stones forming the caisson meeting face have been loosened 
and pressed out from their beds by the swelling and softening 
of the concrete. The rapidity of the chemical action of the sea 
water on the Portland cement concrete forming the inner wall 
of the caisson chamber, the culverts, and the north stair and 
invert wall is also due to the unbalanced pressure of the sea 
water on the face of the concrete outside the caisson when the 
dock is emptied of water. The area of concrete surface subject 
to this pressure on the north side of the entrance is 640 square 
yards, consisting of the surface of the caisson chamber and the 
internal surface of the culverts outside the sluices. 

When the water is out of the dock this large area is under 
a mean pressure of 5 lbs. on the square inch at high water, 
which causes a rapid flow of sea water through the pores of the 
concrete. The area of the surface of the walls affected by 
chemical action is 610 square yards. The area of the interior 
of the culvert is 616 square yards. 

To prevent further chemical action on the concrete entrance 
works, and to insure their stability, it is essential that the whole 
of the area of surface under pressure of sea water shall be faced 
with granite or compressed brick, built and pointed with Roman 
cement mortar. There are indications of the Portland cement 
concrete forming the arched culverts having softened, and these 
would require to have granite or brick arches built inside and 
bonded with the concrete. It is not practicable to ascertain 
he state of the concrete in the culverts exactly until the outlet 


is stopped and the culverts dried. I beg respectfully to suggest 
that the caisson be floated to its outer berth, the outlet of the 
culverts to Albert Basin stopped, and the entrance works cleared 
of water to allow in the first place of a fuller investigation of the 
state of the works being made. The novelty and importance 
of the investigation make it advisable, in my opinion, to asso- 
ciate with it a consulting engineer of special experience in 
concrete works of a similar nature. 

The Harbour Board having adopted Mr. Smith’s suggestion, 
it was decided to call in Mr. P. J. Messent, engineer to the 
Tyne Commissioners, in order that he may report on the 
phenomena. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 


THE fortieth annual meeting of this Institution took place on 
the 2Ist inst. at Willis’ss Rooms, Mr. Basil E. Peto, president, 
in the chair. The Secretary read the annual report, which 
stated that during the past year ten deaths had occurred among 
the pensioners, and nine who were waiting for the benefits of 
the charity had been elected. The total number of pensioners 
was thirty-two men and thirty-three women, which necessitated 
a large annual expenditure, and caused deep concern in the 
minds of the committee to obtain new subscribers, the more so 
as many who had for years given regularly to the Institution 
had been removed by death. The income of the Institution for 
the past year had not been sufficient to meet the expenditure, 
and it had therefore been necessary to withdraw the balance 
of the reserved fund. The committee were under great 
obligations to Mr. Basil E. Peto for his valuable aid during 
the past year, and were pleased to announce that Mr. H. H. 
Bartlett would be the president for the ensuing year. The 
annual dinner would take place at Carpenters’ Hall on Nov. 3 
next. The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
Votes of thanks were passed to the president for the past year, 
to the vice-presidents, the trustees, and to the treasurer, Mr. 
George Plucknett, J.P., who was re-elected. Votes of thanks 
were also accorded to the committee, the retiring members 
being re-elected, and Messrs. Basil E. Peto and A. Moore 
added to their number, and a similar compliment was paid to 
Messrs. Ward, Bolding, and Duffield, the auditors. Mr. 
Plucknett proposed Mr. H. H. Bartlett as president for the 
ensuing year, which was seconded by Mr. T. Stirling, and 
agreed to. A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the 
proceedings. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE painter who has won the Prix de Rome this year 
is M. Henrrt CAMILLE DANGER, a Parisian who was 
trained by MM. GerOme and Aimé MILLeEr. He is thirty 
years of age, and has often exhibited in the Salon. The 
second and third prizes are victories for the a/e/zer of MM. 
BouGuEREAU and Tony Rosert Fleury. The former 
was gained by M. Marioron, who was at one time 
a pupil of M. Gerodme, and the latter by M. Louis 
CHARPENTIER. ‘There was the greatest difficulty in arriving 
at a decision for the works in sculpture, and there must 
have been fifty trials before the necessary majority was 
attained. The prize goes to M. Epcar Bourry, who 
gained second place in the competition two years ago. He 
was a pupil of M. Cavetrer. Next in merit was M. 
DESVERGNES, and M. SouLEs came third. 


THE judgment which was given in the House of Lords 
on Monday will have an impeding effect on all projects for 
works which deal with the foreshore. When it was pro- 
posed to reclaim the desolate flats on the Essex coast by 
casting the sewage of the metropolis on them, unexpected 
claims were made by gentlemen who believed they were 
possessed of rights which were granted in the time of King 
Joun. . The railway company that is erecting the great 
Forth Bridge will have to settle with a proprietor whose 
claims are not of such ancient date, for they cannot be 
traced beyond 1804, but in the opinion of the courts are 
no less powerful. The Company ignored the claims, and 
after the usual game of shuttlecock in the Scottish courts 
it is now held on the highest authority that the plaintiff has 
a claim to the shore of the Firth of Forth opposite his land. 
Lord Watson, in delivering judgment, had to admit that 
it is practically impossible to lay down any precise rule in 
regard to the character and amount of possession necessary 
in order to give a riparian proprietor a prescriptive right to 
foreshores. Each case must depend upon its own circum- 
stances. ‘The beneficial enjoyment of which the foreshore 
admits consistently with the rights of navigators and of the 
general public is an exceedingly variable quantity. In this 
case the main reliance for the claim was the removal of 
seaweed by the representatives of the landowner, and when 
it was proved that other people, and even the Crown officers 
also, removed the weed, no reliance was placed upon the 
facts. ‘They were supposed to be only accidental circum- 
stances, which were regarded as unknown to the owners of 
the land. The conclusion, therefore, is that it is a risk to 
meddle with a foreshore of any kind, for however long it 
may be neglected somebody’s rights remain intact, 


Ir looks very like disinterestedness when we find a 
designer revealing the mysteries of his art in a book for 
which no more than half a crown is asked. This is what 
Mr. Lewis F. Day has done in his “ Anatomy of Pattern.” 
He does not follow the plan of the philosophical lecturers 
on art, and go round and round the subject without touching 
it. Every word relates to practice, and as no space Is occu- 
pied with speculation, it may be said that in every sentence 
there is a suggestion. Word-spinning is avoided, and the 
instructions are given in the briefest and most direct way; 
in fact, the book reads like the advice of a busy master to 
a pupil. The youngest student in a drawing class knows 
that surface ornament is made up of “repeats,” and he may 
be able to attempt something in that way. What he will 


~ Jearn in Mr. Day’s book is how to plan repeats from the 


simplest to the most elaborate kinds that will not obtru- 
sively reveal their origin ; and, what may be more important 
to him, he will discover that with skilful planning invention 
is quickened. All this is explained not by words only, but 
by a great many plates, some of them being designs by the 
author, which from their beauty are worth more than the 
price of the book as suggestions. It will be useful to all 
who have to apply surface ornament, and no art student, 
teacher, or designer should be without a copy. Attention 


to the instructions in the pages would save much time that 
is now wasted in art schools, and much weariness to students, 
who are often repelled by the roundabout ways of attaining 
simple ends. If the Science and Art Department were 
really eager for the advancement of its pupils, it would have 
the book sent broadcast over the country—none of the 
official handbooks would be equally useful for the training 
of designers. 


WHEN the picture gallery of the Luxembourg opens, 
after the annual closure, it will be found that one great 
change has occurred. The noble picture by the late 
THomas Couture, which was the most observed of all in 
the old as well as in the new gallery, will no longer be 
seen there, It is right that the Romains de la Décadence 
should have its position among the masterpieces in the 
Louvre, ard indeed the picture seemed to have been 
allowed to remain among the modern works of the 
Luxembourg for more than the prescribed time, but, on the 
other hand, it was one of the pictures which cannot be 
replaced. The galleries will no longer be the same to the 
regular visitors. M. Araco hung it ina position where it 
could not fail to be seen on entering the sculpture galle y: 
how is he to find a work on so large a scale and equally 
striking? Like so many great paintings it was ethical, and 
might be considered a veiled satire of modern times. The 
luxury which left the descendants of the Romans who had 
conquered Europe a prey to the Northern invaders was the 
same which led to the great downfall of our time, and when 
CourTurRE painted figures in Classic robes and crowned with 
flowers, he was thinking bitterly of the Parisians who had 
forgotten him, because he was too proud to flatter and too 
honest to give bribes. CouTURE was avenged, but no man 
could more regiet the way in which Nemesis brought it 
about. ; 


LIVERPOOL seems to be one of the least suitable places 
for an archeological congress. The British Archeological 
Association has, however, selected the city for the forth- 
coming meeting, which is to begin on Monday, the 
15th inst. Sir J. A. Picron will be the president, and the 
evening meetings are to be held in the Walker Art Gallery. 
During the week there will be visits to the Hundred of 
Wirral, Runcorn, and Wigan. For once the members 
intend to forget the past, as Friday and Saturday have been 
set apart for admiring the docks on the Mersey, and what- 
ever is interesting in modern Liverpool. Afterwards there 
will be extra days for any members who may desire to visit 
Chester, Lancaster, and the Lakes in good company. 


On Thursday in last week M. DE RoNcHAuvp, the director 
of the French National Museums, died suddenly at Saint- 
Germain. He was in his seventy-first year. One of the most 
important of the French offices is therefore vacant. Under 
the late Empire it was held by the Court favourite, M. Nreu- 
WERKERKE. M. DE RONCHAUD first came into notice as a 
poet. Afterwards he applied himself to the study of 
archz logy, and his administration of the Museums denoted 
him to be a scholar who was really competent for an office 
that was undertaken in difficult times. 


THE approaching meeting of the British Association in 
Manchester, after an interval of twenty-six years, promises 
to be attractive to the members. The guarantee fund 
amounts to nearly r1,000/, Mr. DARsysuHiRE has prepared 
plans for temporary offices at Owens College, which will 
supplement the accommodation in that building. On 
September 1 a conversazione will be held in the Jubilee 
Exhibition, and a few evenings afterwards there will be a 
second conversazione in the town hall. The invitations 
have been numerous, and among the places which will be 
visited are Eaton Hall, Hornby Castle, Malham, Lyme 
Hall, Ingleborough, Stoneyhurst, Tatton, &c. The leading 
ciubs in Manchester have resolved to admit members to the 
use of the club-houses, and everywhere there are signs that 
the hospitality which is a Lancashire characteristic will be 
displayed to the utmost. Apart from the entertainments, 
which now take precedence of science, the meetings are 
expected to be profitable owing to the number of scientists 
who have promised to attend. 
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REYNOLDS, RICHIER, AND DELACROIX.* 


HE careers of the three artists who form the subjects of 
the latest biographies in the series of ‘ Artistes 
Célébres ” are convincing proofs that the Academic system 
is not indispensable for the production of great painters 
or great sculptors. Licrer RicHrER, who lived in the 
sixteenth century, does not seem to have gone outside the 
province of Lorraine, and in his time there was no mode of 
instruction for an artist beyond what might be imparted in 
a master’s workshop. But his works reveal that he 
attained the power of thinking for himself, and of forcing 
his hand to express his thoughts. From the skill seen in 
his sculpture his countrymen have imagined that his studies 
were directed by MicHEL ANGELO, and they have gone so 
far as to place the name of the great Florentine on one of 
RicuEer’s figures. His sculpture in the churches of 
Lorraine has moved simple people for three centuries, and 
has extorted the admiration of critics whose eyes were 
accustomed to gaze on Classic and Renaissance master- 
pieces. No one would deny that he has a better chance of 
immortality than the majority of the sculptors who come 
out of the Government schools. Sir JosHuA REYNOLDS 
was the advocate of the Academic system, but his success 
was a refutation of the arguments for it as a necessity. 
He was mainly his own teacher, and however elegantly he 
might discourse once a year upon the advantages which 
were offered to the new generation of artists, REYNOLDS 
still held that “few have been taught to any purpose who 
have not been their own teachers.” EuckNnE DELACROIXx 
was, like most students who are brought up in Paris, 
allied with the representatives of Academicalism. Gros, 
recognising the abilities of so promising a youth, wished to 
train him for the Prix de Rome, but Detacrorx knew by 
instinct that his originality might be weakened after a long 
course of official instruction. He trusted to himself, and 
in consequence became one of the glories of the French 
school. His life was, however, embittered by the opposi- 
tion of the men of routine. For over thirty years, as he 
said, he was delivered to the wrath of the beasts, and when 
he, on his death bed, heard that one of the members of 
the Academie des Beaux-Arts wished to intrude upon him, 
acry was wrung from his lips about the injustice of so 
much weariness, insult, and pain being inflicted upon him. 
The success of a man like DELAcRorx was a revelation to 
the world that their schemes of teaching were unsuited to 
the time, and it is no wonder that a horde of professors 
and their followers should endeavour to wreak vengeance 
upon a man who dared to be independent. 

It is remarkable that with all the fickleness which is 
supposed to be inherent in the French, their admiration for 
DELacrorx shows no sign of waning. And yet his style 
cannot be said to have been set up for imitation. It is not 
a popular style, and is never likely to be one. To a great 
extent DELACcRoIx resembled lyrists in poetry, that is, in- 
spired lyrists like Burns, and not fellows like Tom Moorg, 
whose lyrics are shams of the most odious sort. The 
pictures of DELAcRorIx seem as if they owed their origin to 
the inspiration of the moment, and were painted while the 
blood was at fever heat. We cannot imagine that they were 
taken up a great many days in succession, or that the 
finished work should bear much resemblance to the original 
sketch. As paintings they have the relation to contem- 
porary works that the etchings of REMBRANDT have to line 
engravings. rom their apparent spontaneity the paintings 
are akin to the works of the Impressionists, since they 
are records of transient feelings, and hence we may account 
for the hold which they have upon the younger artists of 
France. DELacroix may be slighted by them for his 
weakness in holding on to Rusens and the Venetians, and 
in admiring great poets, but they have to recognise that he 
never allowed himself to be enthralled by conventions, and, 
me ce not paint what he saw in everyday life, he at least 

to paint what he felt. 

When we find that in addition to numerous books on 
DELACROIX three more have been issued from the Librairie 
de l’Art, it is plain that the French are eager to learn as 


eA | rtistes Célébres: Sir 
Chesneau ; Ligier Richier, by Charles 
by Eugéne Véron. Paris : J. Rouam, 


Joshua Reynolds, by Ernest 
Cournault; Eugéne Delacroix, 
T.ondon ; G. Wood & Co, 


much as possible about the life and works of the painter, 
Few writers are better qualified than M. EuGENE V&ROon to 
give an authoritative estimate of the style of one of the 
modern artists. He has already formulated a definite 
system of eesthetics in a book which is remarkable fer its 
sympathy with artists.) M. VéRon is an advocate for 
liberty, and DELAcROIx is therefore a man after his own 
heart. His biography of the painter will increase his repu- 
tation as a writer on art who spares no pains to gather 
materials, and who never allows his enthusiasm to overcome 
his logic. 

The character of DELACROIXx was strangely compounded, 
and hardly two writers agree in representing it. From one 
point of view he appeared a dandy of the French type, which 
was less estimable than the English variety; to others he 
seemed smitten by misanthropy @ /a Byron, which was 
supposed to go well whenever there was a cleverness that 
was assumed to be Satanic. BAUDELAIRE, who was a keen 
analyst, described the painter as the crater of a volcano 
artistically concealed by bouquets of flowers; M. LesLonp 
said he was possessed of a simplicity that was almost 
infantine; M. LAssALLE-BoRDE discovered that under an 
appearance of frankness he concealed his thoughts. 
DELACROIX was a psychological problem for the writers 
of his time, and having often read “ Hamlet,” what could 
be more natural than to puzzle the men who were resolved 
to pluck out the heart of the mystery? M. VéRon balances 
the diverse accounts, and deduces from them a character 
which is reasonable. The artist was passionate in his love 


of painting, and for most of his life he was secluded as a ~ 


hermit. He grudged the hours that were necessary for 
meals, and his extreme abstinence must have had an il} 
effect upon his constitution. If he lived remote from 
society, he did not pose as a philosopher who was superior 
to the world. DexLacrorx could enjoy life, and nothing 
pleased him better than to dine like a student in a suburban 
restaurant with a few friends. As one of his relatives said, 
he was always young in spirit. . 

M. VERON is ready to bow before the genius of the 
painter, but he doubts whether the works will ever receive 
the applause of crowds. DeELacroix evidently believed in 
the connection between terror and the sublime, and if some ~ 
consider him to be only a painter of the horrible, on the 
other hand his horrors are not sufficiently realistic and 
debased to please the spectators who find pleasure in con- 
gregating around the’ sensational pictures of the Salon. 
With all his love of colour, there is less blood in a score of — 
DELACROIX’s paintings than will be found in some single 
works of small size. 

But, apart from the tendency to tragedy in his works, 
there is another reason which must affect their popularity. 
The painter was fascinated by colour and light, and did not 
hesitate to sacrifice form to them. GEORGE SAND relates 
the history of the first attempt of DrLacrorx to paint 
flowers. He was in a state of delight as soon as he com- 
prehended what he called Za delle architecture of a lily, and 
the painting became more and more architectural until the 
flower had fallen to pieces, and then he became fascinated 
with the skeleton. The anecdote suggests the shortcomings 
of DELAcROoIx. Many of his paintings reveal his indifference 
to the skeleton that limits the movements of the figure. 
He appears to have drawn from casts—at least, M. ABour 
says that he copied and recopied constantly the three or 
four antiques that were found in his studio, and for once 
the critic may have been correct in his statement. But it 
would be difficult to find any trace of Classic severity in the 
figures which DeELacrorx painted. He was too true a 
representative of a chaotic age to be able to attain the clear- — 
ness and definiteness of a Greek statue; but with all their 
defects his figures are preferable to the wooden forms which 
the Academicians hold forth as examples for admiration. 

It was well said by Drypen that the pencil speaks the 
tongue of every land, and M. Ernest CHESNEAU has, 
therefore, as much right to discuss the merits of REYNOLDS 
as if the president were a Frenchman. He has not written 
at random, for in his pages we can see how carefully he read 
up the literature of the subject. M. CHESNEAU discerns 
signs that REYNOLDs was not oblivious of the old masters 
when painting figure-subjects, but willingly testifies that the 
portraits are so pictorial that we need not know anything 
about the subjects in order to enjoy them. Reynotps, he 
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says, had the secret of all distinctions and graces of women 
and children, and could render the most fugitive caprices 
with marvellous facility, and do justice to the aristocratic 
bearing of the nobles who appeared before him. M. Cues- 
NEAU singles out the portrait of Lord HeaTHFIeLD for 
special praise, and, indeed, it is more than a portrait, for it 
suggests many of the qualities of Englishmen in general. 
The Welly O’Brien he compares with the /oconde of 
Da Vincr as a creation that is no less enigmatical and 
disturbing than the work of the most profound of the 
Italians. It is, however, suggested that REYNoLDs thought 
more of his art than of nature, and the primrose by the 
river’s brim was considered simply as something that could 
be utilised for a picture, and neither the colour nor the form 
obtained any admiration as natural qualities. His aim was 
not so much to express his own emotion as to make a 
picture which might recall the works of some ancient 
master, and hence there is an odour of the studio about his 
works rather than the perfume of reality. 

It is not the first time that M. CouRNAULT, the Con- 
servator of the Historic Museum at Nancy, has exerted him- 
self to extend the reputation of one of the worthies of 
Lorraine. A year ago we noticed his “Life of JEAN 
Lamour,” the worker in iron, who produced the screens, 
railings, and balconies which are admired by all visitors to 
Nancy. M. Cournautrt now selects Licrer RicuteEr, the 
sculptor, who lived in the sixteenth century, as a subject. 
We hope he will often use his pen for the same end, and 
that he may find many imitators. In art, as in politics, 
Paris has for too long a time assumed that it alone was 
possessed of power. The provincial schools were ignored, 
or treated in a supercilious way. The life of a man like 
RicHtieER has, therefore, attraction, since we see that three 
centuries ago art could flourish far away from the capital. 
He might be called a sixteenth-century TINWoRTH. 
RIcHIER selected religious subjects by preference, and he 
treated them in an original way. He expressed them 
clearly, because his insight was vivid, and he never allowed 
himself to be hampered by Academic recipes for making up 
groups. If an incident seemed natural, he introduced it, 
regardless whether he was departing from the sculpturesque. 
There is, accordingly, much pleasure in coming across so 
much independence, especially when, as in our days, 
students and teachers of art appear to agree that artists 
should be made according to a routine that is borrowed 
from a machine. The works of artists who are turned out 
in that way can never have the charm which pervades the 
reliefs of men like RicHIER and TINWoRTH. 

Licier RicuiEr, like his Medieval predecessors, did 
not trouble himself about fame, and archzologists of 
Lorraine, having no biographical information relating to 
him, are compelled to rival one another with speculations 
on his life. He belonged to a family of carvers or “imaigiers,” 
and the town of St. Mihiel has the best right to claim 
him as ason, since there isa document existing in which 
he is described as a native. It is dated 1530, and gave 
exemption to the sculptor from all “tailles, aydes, prieres, 
subsides, droictures, subventions et impositions” which the 
Duc pE Lorraine could demand from him. He is sup- 
posed to have been born about 1530, and to have died in 
1567. According to local legends, Licrer used as a boy 
to model small figures of cows and sheep, which were seen 
by no less a personage than MICHEL ANGELO, and, as that 
master could not obtain possession of the young genius 
and bring him to Italy, he placed him with another sculptor, 
under whom the boy soon acquired skill. But the traditions 
are not more acceptable in this case than in many others. 
Micuet ANGELO’s name is absurdly associated with 
Licter’s in another way. A Head of Christ by the Lorraine 
sculptor, in the museum of Verdun, bears the name of 
the Florentine, and professes to have been executed in 
Rome in 1497. But, however erroneous may be the asso- 
ciations, they are a tribute to the skill of LicrER, whose 
work is considered in Lorraine to possess the highest merit. 

The earliest known example of his sculpture is the 
retable at Hattonchatel, which represents on its three com- 
partments the Carrying of the Cross, the Crucifixion, and 
the Entombment. It is dated 1523: the figures are nearly 
18 inches high. The work is characteristic in its natvete. 
In the first compartment St. VERonica and a companion 
are represented as indifferent to everything but the appear- 


ance of Curist’s face on the veil. In the Zxtombment a 
bishop appears in full canonicals and holds his crozier. In 
another Lxtombment one of the holy women is repre- 
sented as timidly folding the crown of thorns in a 
cloth, having a fear of hurting her fingers. But somehow 
figures of the kind only increase the reality of the repre- 
sentations, and are never irreverent. The monumental 
figures of RICHIER are expressive of repose, and seem 
derived from Medizval precedents. Even when he 
attempts a risky subject like the figure of Death in the 
church of St. Pierre at Bar-le-Duc, the genius of the sculptor 
becomes manifest, for he suggests that the soul is immortal. 
LicteR RICHIER was a great artist, and the merits of his 
works entitle them to the honour of reproduction among 
the other chefs-d’awuvre in the Trocadeéro. 

It is an advantage to have the lives and works of three 
artists like RicHIER, REYNOLDS, and DELAcRoIx described 
by writers of established reputation. But the reader also 
obtains valuable reproductions of costly plates. Eighteen of 
the finest prints from RrEyNoLps’s pictures are given, and 
in the case of DELACROIX there are forty copies from rare 
lithographs and etchings. The sketches of RIcHIER’s 
sculpture are from original drawings, several being the work 
of Mr. Witson, one of the English artists attached to 
L?Art. The three volumes are further evidence of the 
enterprise and care which have been seen in the direction - 
of the series from the first. 


STUDIES OF SOME LONDON CHURCHES. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


(Concluded from page 58.) 


{WHE church of St. Matthias, Earl’s Court, has been 

commented on by the writer on a former occasion 
in these columns, but he would wish to add: something 
about the position of the organ in a gallery over the 
north “transept” (which it had best be called for want 
of a better term, as it is little else than a widening out 
of the nave aisles with a span roof at right angles to 
the main roof). It is admirable in point of sound, but 
spoils the appearance of the transept, as it blocks up the 
easternmost arch of the nave and the north window. This 
is the more obvious when we compare it with the other side 
of the church, where the ground plan is the same. At 
Easter-tide the very ancient practice of lighting the Paschal 
candlestick is here observed—a most unusual thing in the 
Church of England. Itis to be regretted this beautiful and 
expressive symbol has not been revived, as there is nothing 
essentially “Roman” in it. Exquisite examples of the 
kind exist in the Early Christian churches in Rome and 
elsewhere. This church of St. Matthias has recently been 
decorated in colour. The painting to the waggon-headed 
ceiling to the nave roof is rather tamely and monotonously 
treated, though rich in general effect. The decoration 
consists of quatrefoils of two patterns. One could have 
wished that emblems had been represented, or rather more 
variety in other respects. There are no windows to the 
aisles, and the “Stations of the Cross” are depicted on its 
walls, where figure subjects can certainly be much better 
seen than on a ceiling. On the west side of the piers to 
the chancel arch the figures of St. PErer and St. PAuL are 
appropriately painted, and in the space between the arch 
and the ceiling circular medallions containing the emblems 
of the Crucifixion. How few modern churches are deco- 
rated in colour, whereas it ought to be the normal practice 
to do so! 

St. Augustine, Queen’s Gate—The fine church of St. 
Augustine, Queen’s Gate, South Kensington, has also been 
more than once commented upon here, but a noteworthy 
addition to the completeness of its fittings has recently been 
made in the shape of chancel screens. The result is what 
might have been expected by those who have studied the 
subject of screens and their influence esthetically in the 
interiors of our churches. In other words, the placing of 
the screen supplies a distinct want: it emphasises the 
division between nave and chancel; it apparently increases 
not only the length of the chancel, but also of the nave; it 
serves to protect the former from profane intrusion; and 
lastly, it is, or ought to be, a great decorative addition. But 
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the writer must not dilate too much on the subject of 


screens, as all the arguments in their favour have been so 
ably and exhaustively put by Aucustus WeEtBy PuGIN in 
his well-known work on the subject, though he wrote from 
a Roman point of view. But as, at the period of the 
Reformation, the chancel screens were ordered to remain 
‘Cas in times past,” and only the roods to be taken down 
from them, the subject can be discussed free of theological 
bias, and from an artistic standpoint principally. The 
writer, like others, would like to see the rood com- 
plete, ze, the sculptured representation of the Crucified 
Saviour, free from realistic wounds and blood, with the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Jon on either side, seeing nothing 
inconsistent therein with the tenets of the Reformed 
Church, but rather something to ennoble, something to 
bring more vividly home to the mind the great cardinal 
doctrine of the Incarnation. With this brief preface let us 
proceed to examine this screen at St. Augustine’s, which in 
many respects shows a bold departure from precedent, as is 
the wont of Mr. BUTTERFIELD, the distinguished architect of 
the church. For example, it is placed entirely free of the 
chancel arch, a few inches to the west of it. The top of 
the screen also reaches above the level of the capitals to the 
chancel arch piers, and so the frieze or cornice is stopped 
short of the capitals, in order not to conceal them, and an open 
space left, only the horizontal bars necessary for construc- 
tional reasons being continued. ‘The effect of the finely- 
proportioned chancel arch and its responds seems rather 
injured by this treatment, and one does not see why, 
if the more usual plan of bringing the chancel arch 
had keen adopted, this might not have been avoided. 
It is true that when the cornice is reached, especially if it 
is of good projection, the mouldings have to be “scribed” 
on to the chancel arch responds. ‘This often means a very 
long ‘“‘mitreing” and consequent awkwardness, though it 
seems to have been the usual arrangement in Medizeval 
screens. ‘The writer in his own practice, to avoid this, has 
“returned” the members of the cornice on their own sec- 
tion next the responds, and has been satisfied with the 
result. Another plan he has adopted is to make a square 
order or reveal on the west side of the chancel arch up to 
the top of the screen, and to set the latter in this reveal so 
that its western face comes about flush with the nave side 
of the arch. The inner members or orders of the arch can 
then be corbelled cut above, at the higher level, free of the 
screen. Mr. BUTTERFIELD’s treatment gives more room in 
the chancel, as the whole, and rather more, of the thickness 
of the arch is thus included init. As there are aisles to 
the chancel at this church of St. Augustine, it need scarcely 
be said that they, as well as the nave, are screened off. 
These latter screens are not placed centralwise in the thick- 
ness of the arches, but on the distant side from the chancel, 
and finish against a square member. Mr. BUTTERFIELD, 
again, has adopted an unusual treatment for the rood 
screen, which is of wrought-iron, as he has boldly raised 
the central portion of the composition, viz. over the 
entrance archway, and the panels on either side of it (this 
is surmounted by a floriated cross of anything but metallic 
appearance). All the old English examples with which 
the writer is acquainted have a level cornice throughout, 
without any break in the centre. But we ought not to 
quarrel with Mr. BurrerFieLp because he has struck out in 
rather a new line. The two panels on either side of the 
central archway, beneath the higher part, are very slightly 
varied from the lower or balustraded portion of the screen. 
The circular shafts which take the place of the mullions in 
a wood screen are scarcely metallic enough in design—they 
might almost as readily have been executed in oak. The same 
remark in fact applies to the whole composition ; portions 
of it are very suggestive of wood or wickerwork, or even of 
the ornamental cane blinds now so much in vogue. There 
are few twistings and scrolls, but many quatrefoils, a 
geometrical form for which Mr. BuTrerFiELD shows a 
marked predilection, as seen in the reredos and the 
panelled arcade work to the sanctuary, &c. In Medizyval 
ironwork the quatrefoil is doubtless a favourite form, but it is 
possible to have sometimes too much of a good thing. 
The rood and side screens are coloured blue, yellow, and 
black, but no gilding has been essayed, though possibly 
that is intended to eventually supersele the yellow paint, 
for which it is certainly a most inefficient substitute. 
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It is a perilous practice to introduce colouring in so 
conspicuous a feature as the chancel screen, even though 
a fair amount of colour exists in the various materials 
used for the interior lining of the chancel, such ag 
marble and alabaster. But there is no afp/igué colouring 
except in the painted tiles representing the Adoration 
of the Magi in the reredos, and the painted glass, 
Though screens of polished brass would have been 
considerably more costly, they would have looked brilliant, 
handsome and effective in their general tone of colour. In 
truth, the natural colour of brass is sufficient in itself 
without any addition, whereas wrought-iron painted 
one tint appears plain and sombre except in a very 
simple building. The enclosure to the lower part of the 
rood-screen seems somewhat high, and in its design a trifle 
crowded—it rather hides the choir-boys. ‘The gates to the 
screen under the chancel arch are of brass—a remarkable 
contrast to the rest of the screen with its parti-tinted iron- 
work. It should be mentioned that the design of the 
side screens is appropriately {much like that to the rood 
screen, but simpler in character. 

Above the chancel arch is a traceried and partly 
perforated panel formed in stone and brick, containing 
a Latin cross painted in bright colours. Why are there 
two crosses almost in the same plane, one above the other? 
Why should the cross be thus treated ? 

The writer, in closing for the present these “ Studies of 
some London Churches,” feels that in this last description 
he has enlarged at some length on but little more than 


one feature in a sacred building—the rood and other. 


chancel screens. But the great importance of such noble 
and also necessary fittings to a church must plead his 
excuse, as well as the extreme interest of the subject. 


THE ART GALLERY, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


‘Te report of Mr. R. Soden Smith, Keeper of the Art 
Library, on last year’s works is as follows :— 


1. The increase of attendance of readers ia the Art Library 
has been satisfactory—from 26,876 in 1885 to 28,112 ia the past 
year. During the evenings the numbers have been occasionally 
as many as the rooms at present in use can fairly accommo- 
date ; on one evening at least every available seat was occupied 
in the outer reading-room, students being also at work in the 


second room, where the collection of prints and photographs ~ 


are chiefly stored. 


2. The number of books applied for has increased in a ratio 


much greater in proportion than even the increase of readers. 
This is due to the use of the classed lists of books recently 
issued, which have proved, as it was hoped they would, of great 
benefit in informing students respecting the literature of the 
various subjects dealt with. 

3. The available wall space in the reading-rooms has been 
used to exhibit some portion of the large collection of prints 
and drawings, and the effect is satisfactory. 

4. The completion of the Library buildings is required for 
the due placing of the collection, a large portion of the books 
being at present in temporary shelves, and the presses and 
cases containing most of the prints and photographs being 
placed in positions which need to be made available fo» 
readers. 

5. The systematic work of the Library in registering’ and 
cataloguing all new acquisitions, ard in bookbinding according 
to the classification of the books, has been carried on as 
heretofore. 

6. The preparation of the classified lists of books contained 
in the Art Library, already alluded to, has been pushed on as far 
as possible consistently with the performance of my other 
duties. A new and much enlarged list of books cm 
sculpture has been issued ; also a list of books illustrating 
gems, another on seals, another on artistic anatomy, have been 
compiled and issued; a very copious list of books on the 
biography of artists is in the press, and materials are gathered 


for a new edition of that on gold and silversmiths’ work ; also- 


for another on the manufacture and painting of glass. 

A series of about 2,250 tiles supplementary to the universal 
catalogue of books cn art has been sent to press, and a further 
series is in preparation. : 

7. The number of volumes and pamphlets acquired has 
been 265 presented, 2,018 purchased. Among these, besides 
recent and current art publications, which, as far as possible, 
are systematically acquired, it may be sufficient to state that 
there have been purchased a considerable number of works of 
importance and value, and some also of rarity : that there have 
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been made some additions to the specimens of early book- 
ornament and of the art of printing. 

8. The collection of bookbindings has been enriched with 
examples of Italian, French, and English work of various 
periods. First-rate specimens of bookbinding are now almost 
unattainable by purchase with the means at the disposal of the 
Art Library, the prices of these having risen to such a degree 


that it is impossible to compete at the more important sales. 


‘together the colours and designs. 


An interesting collection of rubbings of good bookbindings, 
taken with care and precision by Mr. W. H. James Weale, has 
been acquired, and these will aid in illustrating the catalogue 
of bookbindings in the Art Library on which he is at present 
engaged. 

g. Duplicates of works much in demand, either for circula- 
tion to schools of art or for the use of students in the reading- 
room, have been added as far as possible. 

1o. The collection of original drawings of art objects, 
ornament, &c., has been increased by the acquisition of 1,564, 
among which are some of importance, especially 84 fine 
coloured drawings of flowers by G. D. Ehret ; some designs for 
interior decoration by E. J. Poynter, R.A. ; the original draw- 
ings by Elijah Walton for his important work on the “Anatomy 
of the Camel” ; a series of water-colour sketches illustrating 
the present state of the remains of wall-decoration zz sztu at 
Pompeii; an admirable series of 24 original water-colour 
views, by Coney, of foreign ecclesiastical and other architec- 
ture ; three volumes of original Japanese drawings, in colour, 
by an artist of repute. 

11. The number of prints added has been 5,002, for the 
most part prints of ornament of various schools. 

12. The collection of photographs has been increased by 
1,378, chiefly autotype reproductions from the great works in 
the principal public galleries of Europe. 

13. 1,862 diagrams, drawings, prints, and photographs have 
been lent for exhibition or circulation to schools of art, &c. 

The total number at present on loan is 1,917. 


SIGNBOARDS ON VENETIAN PALACES. 


Se the last number of the Venice News we find the following 
article, by Signor Boni, on a subject that has long called 
for the interference of the authorities :— 


Among the sumptuary laws of the Venetian Republic there 
is one which forbids the occupying of palaces on the Grand 
Canal by those who make merchandise of their own beauty ; 
and, which is noteworthy, it bears the date of the cinguecento, 
when Paul Veronese was perpetuating those very individuals 
clothed in gorgeous robes, and Pietro Aretino was freely 
publishing notices of their customs. 

It was genuine modesty, and on this account unnoticed by 
contemporaries ; it was respect for those triumphal paths of 
the ancient Venetians, for the magnificence of which their 
hearts had throbbed with pride, and which had resounded with 
shouts of joy on the return of victorious armies. Although 
surrounded by corruption, the Venetians considered their city 
as something against which they would ill have tolerated an 
outrage ; as a vicious man, however foul may be his own life, 
may feel a pure impression at the mention of his mother’s 
name. 

In our day the palaces on the Grand Canal are being con- 
verted into large and small hotels, into curiosity shops, and 
shops for the sale of objects of industrial art, but yet they con- 
serve so much beauty as to make us hope that, if every other 
protection should fail, they would find in this a mute and at the 
same time eloquent defence. 

On looking at the ancient buildings, and remembering the 
human deeds connected with them, we may perceive the con- 
trast between the nobility of those actions and the ignominy of 
the use to which the place recording them has been converted ; 
and thence we may deduce with philosophic indifference the 
transitory character of all that is earthly. 

Looking at the ancient buildings in detail or as a whole, 
drawing inspiration from whatever in them is durable, one’s 
heart finds a pleasure in noting the inimitable signs which 
characterise a pericd and a mode of existence of the human 
race, and at the same time a corresponding part of pure and 
eternal beauty, elements these which together represent an 
always increasing value, and are observed with growing 
interest. 

The artist is subject to impressions proportioned to the 
circumstances of space and time, and ends by making others 
subject to them ; he does not occupy himself with what is behind 
an object, nor with details which distance absorbs and blends 
together ; he seeks appearances. The Grand Canal, bordered 
by palaces with arches, stilted, pointed, ogee, semicircular, or 
segmental, and with its serpentine windings—he sees it like a 
many-coloured tapestry in which the light and air have fused 
The myth or the historical 
fact which a worn hanging represents requires a special search 
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general effect of the colouring is. 


to decipher it, while the 
evident to the eyes of all. 


In truth we do not know what conception of the Grand 
Canal those have who allow the balconies and the plain sur- 
faces once covered with frescoes to be gradually covered with 
signboards painted in oil, bearing in letters half a métre high,. 
in chocolate colour on a ground of yolk of egg tint, the réclame- 
which in former times would not have been made even in the- 
back shops of unsuccessful tradesmen. And still less are: 
respected those brick walls where formerly the eye might rest 
after having enjoyed the purple or blueish-grey veinings of 
Phrygian or Proconnesian marble. Even on these rough red 
walls there have been attached the smooth and enormous. 
surfaces of permanent advertisements. 

Thus swathed, bedecked, bespattered, the Grand Canal yet: 
preserves on one side and on the other the most studied and: 
most famous examples of the civil architecture of the Middle 
Ages and of the Renaissance, but allows it to be seen into what 
hands so many treasures have fallen, and accuses of negligence: 
and worse the authorities who do not put an end to the unworthy 
profanation. 

The Venetian Republic excluded from the palaces on the- 
Grand Canal those who bartered their own persons for gain of 
gold ; it did not do this out of opposition to personal liberty, 
but from respect for the place. The sale of one’s self is less- 
vile than speculation on the beauty of others, and thus the 
most infamous of trades is that which tends to destroy the 
honour of our common mother, of the strip of land on which 
we were born ; honour and fame which had been procured to 
it by its own sons most valorous and just, a proof of whose: 
actions is found expressed in the fair and saintly art of monu-- 
ments handed down to us that we should preserve them, and 
leave them intact for posterity, not that we should let them be 
pulled down, or scraped, or whitewashed, or covered with 
advertisements or placards or signboards of an indecorous. 
traffic. 

What unfortunate creature does not preserve enough. 
modesty to cause the price of shame to be received at least 
without ostentation? While waiting for a law which may pre- 
serve our monuments from destruction and dispersion, if a 
regulation exists which forbids certain advertisements, it is to 
be desired that some one should apply it. Let it be absolutely 
forbidden to befoul or to hide the external architecture of our 
palaces (ours, as Venetians, although as regards their use as- 
domiciles they may be private property), let it be forbidden to- 
hide the exterior by the announcement that within there are for 
sale the spoils of this once great and feared and yet ever lovely: 
and venerable city. 

Those who are occupied in small and honest industries, 
and who have recourse to the expedient of great advertise-- 
ments in order to obtain notoriety may, it is to be hoped, per- 
suade themselves that an honest industry becomes known by 
the excellence of its productions, and may of their own accord. 
remove these advertisements. 


TESSERAs. 


George IV. and Wyattville. 
W. COLLINS. 

meee constant anxiety of this cultivated and high-spirited 

monarch to profit on matters connected with literature 
and the arts, by the advice and opinions of professors of each 
science, was an interesting and remarkable trait in his cha- 
racter. On some occasions his patience was put to the test in 
this manner of acquiring knowledge, and on none more fre-- 
quently than when consulting on matters of art with his 
architect, Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, whose odd bluntness and 
hastiness contrasted amusingly with the polish and temper of 
his royal master. At the time when alterations were taking. 
place in the Tower at Windsor the King gave some directions,. 
not at all in harmony with Sir Jeffrey’s taste; accordingly he put 
the King’s plan on paper, but coolly followed his own in reduc- 
ing it to execution. When the work was completed His Majesty 
saw it, and immediately expressed his pleasure at seeing that 
his directions had been so well followed. Most men would: 
have let the matter rest here, but Sir Jeffrey was determined: 
not to hide his light under a bushel ; and taking up the royal’ 
plan that he had rejected, observed triumphantly as he showed 
it to the King, “If I had done as your Majesty desired this 
would have been the effect!” The King smiled at his architect’s 
determination to keep to his own opinions and to gain all the 
credit for them; and quietly replied, as he laid down his 
despised plan, “ Well, Wyattville, I suppose I must acknow- 
ledge that you know best !” 


Early Suspension Bridges. 
SIR J. RENNIE. 
The invention of chain or suspension bridges is said to have 
been imported from China and India. The first of the kind in 
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England was that across the Tees, at Middleton, consisting of 
two common chains stretched across the river, and secured to 
the adjoining banks; the span was 70 feet. To Captain Sir 
Samuel Brown, however, who had previously brought chain 
cables into use for ships, may be attributed the introduction 
into England of the improved system of the bar link, which is 
now so generally adopted. Brown, in 1818, first constructed a 
large model of 100 feet span, capable of supporting a carriage 
and horses, indeed adapted for general traffic. He afterwards 
constructed (1819), upon this principle, Union Bridge, for 
general traffic across the Tweed, near Berwick ; the span was 
450 feet between the supporting towers, which were of masonry. 
He subsequently built another, of smaller dimensions, across 
tke Tweed at Dryburg. He also constructed that at Montrose, 
one over the Hundred Feet river in the Fens, and others, and 
applied the same principle with effect for landing-piers at 
Brighton and Leith. This system was afterwards carried out 
to a far greater extent by Telford, in his great suspension 
bridge across the Menai at Bangor in 1818-20, so well described 
by Provis. It consists of three openings: the centre is 580 
feet span, the deflection of the chain being 42 feet, and the two 
side openings are 260 feet span each ; the platform of the roadway 
is 100 feet above high-water mark; the sustaining towers of 
masonry are 50 feet above the roadway, and are connected to 
the shore by three stone arches on one side and four on the 
other, 52 feet 6 inches span each. There are sixteen main 
chains, each 1770 feet long, in sets of four each, suspended 
above each other on each side of the roadway, which is 30 feet 
wide from out to out, divided into three parts, two for carriages 
on the outside, 12 feet wide each, and one for foot passengers 
in the middle 6 feet wide. Tach chain consists of five bars or 
links, 10 feet long each, by 3} inches and 1} inch, connected 
together by plates and pins, on Brown’s system, the whole being 
properly secured to the solid rock on each side. The total sus- 
pended weight of the main opening is 644 tons. About the 
same time he constructed another upon the same principles, 
300 feet span, across the river Conway, at Conway. These are 
tine works, and will remain as lasting monuments to his fame. 


St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
J.-C. HARE: 


Congruity is not beauty, but it is essential to beauty. In 
every well-bred mind the perception of incongruity impedes 
and interrupts the perception of beauty. Hence the opening 
of the view upon St. Martin’s Church has marred the beauty of 
the portico; the heavy steeple presses down on it and crushes 
it. The combination is as monstrous as it would be to tack on 
the last act of Addison’s “Cato” to the “ Philoctetes” of 
Sophocles. In truth, steeples, which belong to the upward- 
looking principle of Christian architecture, never harmonise 
well with the horizontal earthly character of the Greek temple. 
To understand the beauty of the latter ore must seeit free from 
this extraneous and incompatible incumbrance. Oneshould see 
it, too, with a southern sky to crown it and look through it. 


Mediceval Wood-carving. 
T, WRIGHT. 


One class of literature, frequently accompanied with 
pictorial illustrations in the manuscripts, comprises the 
calendars or ecclesiastical almanacks, in which the domestic 
or agricultural employments of each month are pictured at the 
top or in the margin of the page. Such subjects are extremely 
frequent in the carved stalls. Three stalls in the cathedral of 
Worcester represent men employed in mowing, reaping, and 
sheaving the corn. Another represents the swineherd feeding 
his pigs, by beating down the acorns from the trees. This last 
is a very common subject. Scenes of hunting or hawking are 
also frequently met with. The stall carver has given a still 
wider range to his imagination in representing domestic scenes, 
which are very frequent, and very interesting for the light they 
throw on the popular manners of our forefathers in far distant 
times, A very curious example may be cited from the 
cathedral of Worcester, which represents a domestic winter 
scene. A man closely wrapped up is seated beside a fire, 
stirring his pot; his gloves, which are remarkable for being 
two-fingered, as well as the expression of his features, show 
that he is suffering severely from the temperature. He has 
taken off his boots, and warms his feet by a rather close 
approximation to the fire. All the details of the picture are 
equally curious—even to the side ornaments, one of which 
represents two flitches of bacon, the winter’s provision, 
suspended to a hook, while on the other a rather gigantic cat 
is basking in the warmth of the chimney. On a stall from 
Minster church, in the Isle of Thanet, an old woman, a witch- 
like figure, is occupied at her distaff, accompanied by two cats 
of grotesque appearance. One of the stalls at Great Malvern 
represents a man at his dinner. Another in the same church 
el a woman in bed, attended by a physician. Others of 

is class are more grotesque and playful, representing games 
and pastimes and practical jokes, not always restrained within 
the bounds of the delicacy of modern times. Monks and nuns 


sometimes appear in scenes of this description, of which some 
curious examples are furnished by the stalls in Hereford 
cathedral. It is remarkable, and especially characteristic of 
these carvings, that scriptural or religious subjects are very 
rare. An example of a saint’s legend occurs in the representa- 
tion of the story of St. George and the Dragon on a stall at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, the side ornaments to which are not 
very congruous grotesques. The stories of the great Medizeyal 
romances also find a place in these representations. A foreign 
example represents the fabulous Aristotle subdued by the 
charms of his patron’s wife—the subject of a well-known 
poem—the Jaz a@’Aristote. A stall at Gloucester, no doubt 
taken from one of the old romans de geste, represents a knight 
in combat with a giant. Subjects that may be considered as 
strictly allegorical are also rare ; perhaps the figure of a naked 
man enveloped in a net, with a hare under his arm, and riding 
on a goat, in the stalls of Worcester Cathedral, may be con- 
sidered as belonging to this class. A figure of a fool riding on 
a goat occurs on the stalls at Gloucester. The subjects most 
commonly supposed to be of this allegorical character are mere 
grotesques, copied from those fantastic sketches so often found 
in the margins of manuscripts of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. 
Etruscan Tombs. 


G. DENNIS. 


They are always subterranean, in which they resemble the 
Greek rather than the Roman, being hollowed in the living 
rock, either beneath the surface of the ground or in the face of 
the cliff, or at the foot of the cliff, which was shaped by the 
chisel into a monument, and inscribed with anepitaph. Where 
the rock would not readily admit of such excavation, or where 
the soil was too loose and friable, the tomb was constructed 
with masonry, and heaped over with earth into the form of a 
tumulus. There is nothing in all Etruria like Roman sepulchres 
built up above the surface of the ground ; indeed, the object of 
the Etruscans, as of the Greeks, seems to have been rather to 
conceal their tombs than to display them, as it was with the 
Romans. Another characteristic of Etruscan tombs, which 
distinguishes them from the Roman and allies them intimately 
with those of Egypt and Asia Minor, is that they generally 
show an imitation, more or less obvious, of the abodes of the 
living. Some display this analogy in their exterior ; others in 
their interior ; afew in both. Some have more resemblance to 
temples, and may be the sepulchres of augurs or aruspices, or 
of families in which the sacerdotal office was hereditary. Even 
in cases where the analogy is not at first apparent, it will 
generally be found to exist, as in the tumular sepulchres, which 
are like the huts of ancient Phrygia. It is most probable that 
the paintings on the walls of Etruscan tombs show the style, 
though perhaps not the exact subjects, of the internal decora- 
tions of their houses. The ceilings are sometimes adorned 
with coffers, and the walls with panelling—benches and stools 
surround the chambers—weapons and other furniture are sus- 
pended from the walls—and easy arm-chairs, with foot-stools 
attached, all hewn from the living rock, are found in the subter- 
ranean houses of these Etruscan “cities of the dead.” The 
analogy to houses has been truly and pointedly said to hold in 
everything but the light of day. In this respect alone Etruscan 
tombs have a peculiar interest and value, as illustrative of the 
plan, arrangements, and decorations, external and internal, of 
Etruscan houses, of which, as time has left us no trace, and 
history no definite description, we must gather what information — 
we may from analogical sources. Inthe Etruscan temples and 
houses, be it remembered, we view those of early Rome, ere she 
had sat at the feet of her more accomplished preceptor, Greece, 


Bar Tracery in France and England. 


Sir °G. G. SCOTT: 


This was, I fancy, commenced in France—though there are 
very early traces of it in England—and was done at first in a 
partial and clumsy manner, as in some windows at Le Mans 
and Tours, but soon was systematised. I do not see that in 
any of the previous steps the French were in advance of the 
English architects, but in this last step I think they were So, 
and this led them to a much earlier abandonment of the single — 
window and its combinations ; so that for some time the French 
were using tracery windows while we were rendering more per- 
fect the unmullioned system, not from want of knowledge of the 
other, but rather from preference for a system in which we were 
producing more beautiful combinations than our neighbours had 
attained. It is not a very profitable question to inquire by how 
many years the French may have been in advance of us in this 
development, and it is so exceedingly difficult to get at positive 
dates of the erection of buildings in either country, that it 
would be impossible if desired. The fact, no doubt, is that 
for many years the two kinds of window were contemporaneous. 
Thus traceried windows may have been in use at Rheims and 
Amiens, while the older kind was being used at Bourges and 
Chartres. It is said that in England the fully-developed bar 
tracery was first used in Westminster Abbey, which was com- 
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menced in 1245; but this is merely an assumption, and it is 
clear that it was used in the eastern part of St. Paul’s, a 
art of which was consecrated in 1240. The east window 
of Netley Abbey looks very early, but I do not know 
its real date, but believe it is said to have been finished 
while the eastern windows at Lincoln look too 
thoroughly developed to be very early specimens, though known 
to have been erected between 1250 and 1280. In any case the 
change had fully established -itself in England during the third 
quarter of the century. There can be no doubt that whichever 
class of window we prefer, this invention was of immense 
practical utility. It rendered possible what was never obtained 
before—the formation of windows of any width which might be 
wanted without injury to the beauty of the building. This is, 
in fact, the great use of the mullion—to enable you to use 
wider windows than you could use without it; indeed, to 
render their width unlimited, and the consequence of the 
invention was the introduction of windows in some cases not 
less than 30 feet or more in width, and 60 or 70 feet in height, 
and that without appearing to make any unseemly gap in the 
walling, which would otherwise have been the case with a 
window of one-sixth of the size. After the system was once 
introduced it seems to me to have been often more beautifully 
carried out in England than in France; indeed, I hardly know 
in France windows of equal beauty with those of Lincoln, 
Tintern, or St. Mary’s Abbey at York. At a later period excess 
of tracery became the great vice of the style, but while kept 
within bounds it unquestionably was a great element to its per- 
fection; and, though it must always be remembered that a 
building of any amount of beauty and dignity can be designed 
without it, it would be placing upon ourselves a very foolish 
restriction if, merely from an individual preference for the 
earlier and sterner style, we were to debar ourselves from the 
use of so convenient and reasonable an element. 


Chinese Brickmaking. 
JAMES MAIN. 
As the Chinese are excellent potters, it is not to be 
wondered at that they are also excellent brickmakers. This is 


sufficiently apparent not only in respect to the perfect forms 
and durability of their common building bricks and tiles, but in 


_ the great variety of forms and different sizes of their brick. For 


common wallwork in courses, their bricks in dimensions 
resemble those of Europe ; but in so warm a climate as that of 
the south of China many ornamental lozenged openings are 
required in the walls of houses to promote ventilation, and 
many ornamental projections, either vertical, horizontal, or 
To execute 
these features, the builder never need cut a brick; the proper 
forms are furnished by the brickmaker according to orders 
issued from the architect. Hence there are moulded headers 
for plinths, bevelled stretchers for sills, the same for lintels, 
&c. For mullions they have bricks of various sizes and 
designs, which fit as parts of the general structure with great 
exactness, whether as referable to ornamental effect, or security 
of the building. Economy in all things is the ruling passion 
of the Chinese, and to this may be attributed the pains they 
bestow in preserving every particle of their brick earth, and 
saving the time of the builder, which would be lost in reducing 
his bricks to the required form, and which, it seems, they 
consider more than compensates for the expense of the moulds. 


Hondon in the Twelfth Century. 
H. HALLAM. 


If Fitz-Stephen rightly informs us that in London there 
were 126 parish churches, besides thirteen conventual ones, we 
may naturally think the population much under-rated at 40,000, 
But the fashion of building churches in cities was so general, 
that we cannot apply a standard from modern times. Norwich 
Even under Henry II., as we find by 
Fitz-Stephen, the prelates and nobles had town houses. “Ad 
heec omnes fere episcopi, abbates, et magnates Anglia, quasi 
cives et municipes sunt urbis Lundoniz; sua ibi habentes 
edificia praeclara; ubi se recipiunt, ubi divites impensas 
faciunt, ad concilia, ad conventus celebres in urbem evocati, a 
domino rege vel metropolitano suo, seu proprus tractl 
negotiis.” The eulogy of London by this writer is very curious ; 
its citizens were thus early distinguished by their good eating, 
to which they added amusements less congenial to later livery- 
men, hawking, cock-fighting, and much more. The word 
“cockney” is not improbably derived from ‘“cocayne,” the 
name of an imaginary land of ease and jollity. The city of 
London within its walls was not wholly built, many gardens 
and open spaces remaining. And the houses were never more 
than a single storey above the ground, according to the 
uniform type of English dwellings in the twelfth and following 
centuries. On the other hand, the liberties contained many 
inhabitants; the streets were narrower than since the fire of 
1666, and the vast spaces now occupied by warehouses might 
have been covered by dwelling-houses. Forty thousand, on the 
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whole, seems rather a low estimate for these two centuries, but 
it is impossible to go beyond the vaguest conjecture. The 
population of Paris in the Middle Ages has been estimated with 
as much diversity as that of London. M. Dulaure, on the 
basis of the ¢az//ein 1313, reckons the inhabitants at 49,110. 
But he seems to have made unwarrantable assumptions where 
his data were deficient. M. Guérard, on the other hand 
(“ Documens Inédits,” 1841), after long calculations, brings the 
population of the city in 1292 to 215,861. This is certainly very 
much more than we could assign to London, or probably any 
European city; and, in fact, his estimate goes on arbitrary 
postulates. The extent of Paris in that age, which is tolerably 
known, must be decisive against so high a population. The 
Winton Domesday, in the possession of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, furnishes some important information 
as to Winton, which, as well as London, does not appear in 
the great Domesday Book. This record is of the reign of 
Henry I. Winchester had been, as is well known, the capital 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings, It has been observed that “the 
opulence of the inhabitants may possibly be gathered from the 
frequent recurrence of the trade of goldsmith in it, and the 
populousness of the town from the enumeration of the 
streets.” (Cooper’s “ Public Records,” i..226.) Of these we find 
sixteen. Inthe petition from the city of Winchester to King 
Henry VI., in 1450, no less than nine of these streets are men- 
tioned as having been ruined. As York appears to have con- 
tained 10,009 inhabitants, under the Confessor, we may 
probably compute the population of Winchester at nearly 
twice that number. 


The National Gallery and St. Martin’s Church. 


W. H. LEEDS. 


Very great pity is it that St. Martin’s Church stands just 
where it does, because it was in consequence allowed to inter- 
fere very injuriously both with the National Gallery and 
Trafalgar Square. Owing to its being obstinately insisted 
upon as a size gud non that the portico of the church should 
be exposed to view from Pall Mall East, the front of the 
Gallery was obliged to be set further back than it otherwise 
needed to be, and the site of the building—at best a very 
cramped-up one in its rear—considerably reduced in depth ; 
in some parts to little more than half. Hence the interior of 
the structure does not at all realise the promise made by its 
extent of facade. Admitted it must be that the architect did. 
not economise what space he had so well as he might have 
done ; still, that does not excuse those whose capricious whims 
thrust difficulties upon him where, without such addition of 
them, there were many to contend with. On the other hand, 
as regards the “Square,” its symmetry and rectangularity have 
been sacrificed for the sake of keeping its east side in a line 
with the portico of St. Martin’s, which would still have shown 
itself even had it not been made to come actually into that 
corner of it. After all, does the church display itself to such 
advantage as to reconcile us to the inconveniences and de- 
formities which it has been allowed to give rise to? The reply 
will be, “ Hardly.” Thrown open to view from such a distance 
as it now is, that portico is not so impressively striking as it 
formerly was. As it stood originally the situation seemed 
altogether unworthy of it, owing to its being much too confined, 
and to the meanness of the houses huddled up round the 
church—a species of contrast more picturesque than becoming 
or agreeable. Nevertheless, as it was then seen, the portico 
showed imposingly, and all the more so because the view was 
confined nearly to that, the steeple not being seen unless it was 
directly looked up to; whereas now, as seen from a distance, 
the entire structure, that is, both portico and steeple—the latter 
of them anything but a graceful and well-composed object of its 
kind—are seen together, owing to which the portico loses con- 
siderably, and the classical character that would else stamp it 
when beheld at such a distance that only its exterior or columns 
are visible, is greatly interfered with, if not altogether forfeited, , 
by the uncouth appendage which rises up immediately behind 
it. By no means is the view of the portico from Pall Mall East 
a prepossessing one. 


Palladio’s Theatre at Vicenza. 
R. SNOW. 


Palladio’s interesting Teatro Olympico, at Vicenza, exhibits 
a want of judgment in the arrangement of the stage. The 
building is, to a certain extent, intended to be on the model of 
an ancient Greek theatre, and is furnished with immovable 
scenery. At the back of the stage views of two streets are 
exhibited by means of solid wooden painted models of houses, 
made less and less, and placed bodily one behind the other, so. 
as to give the effect of the natural perspective of the streets. 
And whilst the stage is empty all is well. But when an actor 
has to make his entry down one of these vistas, passing in three 
tragic strides over the apparent space of at least three hundred 
yards, the effect, as may be readily anticipated, is peculiarly 
unhappy. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur friends of the late KARL von Pimoty, the painter, 
who, at the time of his death, held the important office of 
director of the Munich Academy, have not forgotten him. 
A fine monument, for which Professor HAuBERISSEs supplied 
the model, is nearly completed, and will be erected over 
the grave, to which the remains of the painter will be trans- 
ferred from their temporary resting-place. PrLory’s repu- 
tation was not confined to Germany. It was recognised in 
France by the bestowal of a first-class medal a few years 
before the great war, and, if his works are not well known 
in England, photographs from them are not uncommon. 
His striking picture, Vero Watching the Burning of Rome, 
was lent to the South Kensington Exhibition of 1862. 


SomE time ago Sir J. C. Ropinson lent a series of nine 
pilaster capitals, all differing in design, and a portion of 
a frieze to the Art Gallery of Birmingham. They were taken 
from the Palace of Mandolfo, belonging to the Duke of 
Urbino, and were executed from the designs either of 
D1 Giorcio or PoNTELLI between 1470 and 1480. Sculp- 
ture from the same building was acquired for the South 
Kensington Museum. In consequence of the attention 
which the students have given to the capitals, Sir J. C. 
Roprnson has resolved that they shall remain in Birming- 
ham. He has written as follows to the keeper of the 
Gallery :—‘‘It gives me very great satisfaction to find that 
the series of sculptured Italian capitals which I have lent 
should have been so much appreciated in Birmingham, and 
in particular that the students of the School of Art have 
been copying them. Certainly no more beautiful or instruc- 
tive models could be placed before them, and I think they 
ought to remain permanently as an addition to the series of 
{talian Renaissance sculptures. I shall, therefore, be glad 
to present them as a Jubilee gift to Birmingham.” The 
thanks of the Corporation were voted on Tuesday to Sir 
yj. C. Roprnson for his gift, but thanks are also due to the 
students whose admiration was the means of obtaining the 
capitals for the town. 


THE city of Hanover is richer in technical and art 
‘collections than might be supposed. The Provinzial- 
Museum, which is divided into several departments, con- 
tains over 200 pictures, a good many pieces of sculpture, 
-and a fine series of casts. The objects illustrative of the 
archeology of the district are very numerous. Then there 
are the collections belonging to the Royal family, which are 
most interesting. Hanover is to be further enriched by the 
‘CULEMANN collection of works of art, for which about 
30,000/, will have to be paid. The Government will, how- 
-ever, advance about one-half the sum. What is known as 
‘the KesTNeEr collection is also available for the city, and 
there is a proposition to erect a new building for the accom- 
modation of the works of both collections. 


A DISCOVERY of some interest in Christian iconography 
has been made in the course of the reparations of the 
lateral staircase of the basilica of St. Agnes, outside Rome. 
%t is generally supposed that, prior to the sixth century, in 
-all the representations of Curist in fresco and in sculpture 
He is beardless, aithough in the ancient apocryphal de- 
scription of Lrntrutus the words occur, “ barba ejus 
multa, et colore pilorum capitis bifurcata.” DrpRON says 
that the figure of CHRist appears to become older as 
‘Christianity advanced. His youthfulness is a remarkable 
fact in the earlier monuments. On the tomb of Junius 
Bassus, belonging to the fourth century, “Curust is repre- 
sented as a young man of twenty years of age, or a graceful 
youth of fifteen without any beard, the shape of His face 
round, the expression gentle, resplendent with divine youth, 
just as APOLLO was figured by the Pagans and as angels are 
drawn by Christians.” According to Dipron it was not 
until A.D. Iooo was approaching that the change in the 
representations took place, but he says that occasionally, in 
an earlier period, a bearded Curisr was painted and sculp- 
tured. Ona sarcophagus in the Vatican Curist appears 
in three compartments as young and beardless, while in the 
fourth He is bearded. The discovery at the church of St. 
Agnes seems to be one of the exceptional cases. Frag- 
se of a sarcophagus of the fifth century were found, and 
they show a figure of a bearded Curist. It may be 


assumed that there was no strict law among the artists at 
any time. After the year 1000 it is possible to find beard- 
less figures of CuristT, and although in the first centuries 
that type prevailed, there were occasional exceptions—one 
remarkable example being the bust portrait in the catacombs 
of St. Calixtus. 


A Meetinc of the Birmingham jewellery trade was 
held on Wednesday, in order to deliberate on the best 
way of bringing back custom to the manufacturers, Various 


remedies were proposed, but the one that in the end was 
accepted as most practicable was the founding of a Jewellers’ 


Association, in which the use of art would be recognised. 
The proposer said they were to a large extent pirates, going 
everywhere for their patterns and originating few of their 
own. Let them found a technical school, and get together 
examples and copies of the best productions the world had 
known in art metalwork. 
apprentices, who would thus have the same training as 
Continental institutions afforded ; and in a few years they 
would have that beauty which should belong to all their 
manufactures. It is remarkable that the defects of the 
jewellery of Birmingham should not be heretofore recognised 
by the producers. The trade has suffered from the defects 
of the designs, which in general want either novelty or 
beauty. 


Messrs. Crosspy Lockwoop & Co. are now meeting 
the demand for technical books that can be kept in a 
waistcoat pocket. ‘They have just issued a fourth edition of 
a guide to measuring and estimating, by Mr. Braton, 
which will be found a useful companion to beginners, who 
may have to decide promptly on prices and are without the 
help of larger books. Still smaller in size is a French and 
English technical dictionary by Mr. J. J. FLercHer. ‘The 
ordinary dictionary makers follow the plan of the Acade- 
micians, and are afraid of introducing technical words. It is, 
therefore, a very great advantage for readers and corre- 


These might be put before their 


spondents in France and England to have so large a 


number of the words relating to architecture, engineering, 
and manufactures collected in a liliputian volume that is a 
couple of inches in length. In addition are several tables 
relating to French and English measurements, and the 
miniature glossary will be useful both to students and 
travellers. 


THE publications in the English language which relate - 


to art continue to be more numerous than those in any 
other language. According toa table by Dr. AppEtt, the 
English publications numbered 244, while those in German 
were 180, and in French were 161. The Italians are a long 
way behind, having only 44. The Swedes and Danes have 
produced ro, the Dutch and Flemish 9, and the Spanish 7. 
It is to be hoped that the value derived by readers from the 
publications is in the same proportion. 


Tue report which has just been issued by the directors of 


the Crystal Palace does not suggest any improvement in the — 


financial affairs of the concern. During the half-year ended 
June 30, 1887, the total receipts, amounting to 57,8544, 
show an increase of 2,7612, and the total expenditure, 
amounting to 50,133, shows an increase of 3,860/., leaving 
a balance of profit of 7,7212. to be carried to general revenue 
account. The improvement in the receipts is mainly due to 
an increase in the sale of season tickets and to a larger 
attendance of visitors, probably caused by the special attrac- 
tions that have been provided. The outdoor illuminations, 
which are on a grander scale than formerly, as well as the 
special fé/es of the Jubilee week, have, however, involved @ 
larger expenditure than was incurred during the same period 
last year. The directors regret that the attendances have 
not as yet increased to such an extent as might haye been 
expected. The experience of the month of July justifies, 
however, the belief that as the attractions offered become 
more known, the public will patronise the palace in larger 
numbers. The scheme for the readjustment of the deben- 
ture debt was embodied in a Bill which has passed the House 
of Lords, and is now under the consideration of the House 
of Commons, and will probably be read a second time on 
August 8. The directors regret that up to the present time 
there have been no funds in the hands of the receiver to 
meet the arrears or the current interest due on either the 
Six per Cent. or the Five per Cent. Debenture Stocks. 
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SMOKING-ROOM, VICTORIA HOTEL, MANCHESTER. 
COMMERCIAL-ROOM, VICTORIA HOTEL, MANCHESTER. 


HESE illustrations are part of a series from the 

Victoria Hotel, Manchester, which is among the 

most important buildings of its class in England. The 
architect is Mr. W1tu1am Dawes. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


eee the further correspondence on the proposed altera- 
tion of this church are the following letters. Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers writes :— 

Two of the best points of view of the portico of St. Martin’s 
Church are those (1) from St. Martin’s Lane, and (2) from 
Northumberland Avenue. The diminution of the portico, as 
suggested by Mr. Butterfield, would from either point of view 
be fatal in its effect. The proposition of the rector—viz., to 
carry some of the steps back between the columns—is a very 
slight interference with the architectural character of the portico, 
and it is frequently done in Classic work, the proportion of the 
column not being interfered with by the addition of a square 
de under the base: by some it is looked upon as an advantage, 
as it serves to tie the superstructure to the steps. It has been 
done in the circalar porticoes of St. Paul’s Cathedral by even a 
gieater architect than Gibbs, viz., Sir Christopher Wren. The 
gain of space, however, which it affords is insufficient, and I 
hhave long been of opinion that the real way of meeting the 
difficulty is that which has been suggested by Mr. Woodward, 
viz., to remove all the steps on the western side of the portico 
and to carry the colonnade on a podium, which should be 
extended to the north and south to stop the steps. This is the 
way in which I feel certain a Roman architect would have 
treated the exceptional position of the portico (on sloping 
ground) in the first instance ; for the Romans always kept their 
flights of steps within proper bounds, and never allowed them 
to straggle in such unsymmetrical fashion as they do in St. 
Martin’s Church. 


Mr. Ralph Nevill’ says :—I have again inspected the site, 
and find that a roadway of nearly 4o feet at the narrowest can 
be obtained without even interfering with the steps of the 
National Gallery door. This is amply sufficient for four lines 
of traffic; indeed, a wider road would be useless, as it would 
necessitate a refuge in the centre which would be architecturally 
quite inadmissible. I may point out also that the driving at 
this point must always be careful on account of the hill. All 
that is required, therefore, is a trifling alteration to the railings 
and pavement. I am told that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works have no control over the Office of Works; that the 
greatest jealousy exists between the two bodies, and that it is 
ampossible to move the trustees of the National Gallery. I am 
furthermore told that an Act of Parliament would be required, 
but this is of less consequence, as an Act is urgently needed to 
carry out an improvement that you, sir, have already advocated, 
mamely, the acquirement by the National Gallery of the public- 
house plot on the north side of Hemming’s Row. There is 
surely here an opportunity for a little exchange and amicable 
arrangement. 


The Rev. J. F. Kitto, vicar, in summing up the case, 
“says :— 

The original proposal, made some ten years ago by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, was to cut off all the front steps 
and to carry the columns on a podium, as at the portico of the 
National Gallery. That proposal encountered such fierce oppo- 
Sition inside and outside the House of Commons that it was 
abandoned. 

The modified suggestion which is now put forward by the 
Board leaves the flight of steps, but by commencing them at 
‘the top with the columns, and curtailing the intervening plat- 
form, gains several feet for the roadway. 

A great deal of vigorous, but, I hope, harmless scorn has 
‘been levelled against the Board of Works for being influenced 
‘solely by utilitarian considerations. So far from joining in this 
onslaught, I venture to say that utilitarian grounds are the only 
grounds upon which the Board can possibly act. I go further, 
and assert that public convenience is strong enough to assert 
itself against any objections which are purely esthetic or senti- 
mental; and that if more space is required for the accommo- 
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dation of the traffic more space will have, somehow or other, to 
be provided. 

This, of course, is the very first question to be settled, but 
when this has been decided, and the paramount necessity of 
the public want has been found to demand a widening of the 
roadway, it still remains to be considered from which side of 
the road the widening should come. The front of St. Martin’s 
Church is the one side ; the end of the National Gallery is on 
the other. Ifa sacrifice must be made, which building is to be 
sacrificed and which ought to be spared ? 

When both these questions have been settled, and the 
verdict given against St. Martin’s Church as an obstruction and 
an encumbrance, then and then only will arise the question 
whether the plan proposed by the Board of Works or some 
other of the numerous expedients suggested should be finally 
carried out. 

I.—It will help to a solution of the problem if I mention the 
more prominent of the suggestions made. 

1. One gentleman has suggested that the church, as it 
stands, should be moved backwards to the required distance, 
giving instances of large buildings so moved in America. 
But the vaults under and around St. Martin’s would very 
much complicate the question, and, as in some sense the 
guardian of the building, I may be excused for urging the 
plea fat experimentum in corpore vili before so startling an 
experiment is made on St. Martin’s Church and steeple. 

2. Mr. Butterfield proposes to cut down the portico to half 
its depth, and he justifies this proposal on the ground that it is 
so shown in a model of the church in the possession of the 
parish. This is perfectly true; but what does it prove? Mr. 
Butterfield clearly does not appreciate the value of the evidence 
of his own witness. The mcdel obviously was not made. after 
the church was built, or it would have been made to correspond 
with it and would accurately reproduce the portico. Ivo doubt 
it is a model which was prepared beforehand from the plans of 
Gibbs, in order to show how the design would look when com- 
pleted. And when it had been so prepared and considered, it 
was evidently regarded as unsatisfactory, and it was decided to 
enlarge the original plan of the portico to its present dimen- 
sions in order to improve the general effect. The evidence 
goes to prove that Mr. Butterfield’s proposal was considered 
and rejected before the church was built. 

3. Another proposal which has been repeatedly made is the 
original suggestion of the Board of Works to do away with the 
front steps and build a wall or podium underneath the columns. 
But this is the plan which was nearly fatal to the Bill of the 
Board of Works ten years ago, and it would be unwise to 
rekindle the opposition which was aroused then. 

4. The present proposal of the Board of Works is to carry 
the steps up between the columns and to deepen the pedestals 
upon which the columns stand. It is said that there is archi- 
tectuial authority for this treatment, but, on the other hand, 
that, inasmuch as this was not the original design, the whole 
proportion and symmetry of this noble portico would be de- 
stroyed. The Institute of British Architects by a formal 
resolution has condemned this treatment. 

5. Another plan is to do away with the intermediate platform 
and carry down the steps in one continuous flight. But this 
would not give the whole space which the Board desires. 

But there seems to be a very general agreement (a) that no 
change can be made without serious interference with the 
architectural features of the church ; and (4) that, if any change 
must be made, only that should be attempted which is absolutely 
necessary, and would involve the least disturbance of existing 
arrangements. 

II. But, even if some increased accommodation is needed, 
would it not be wiser to seek it on the other side of the roadway, 
and deal with the National Gallery rather than with the steps 
of St. Martin’s Church? It should be remembered that when 
the church was built it stood, not in the corner of Trafalgar 
Square, which was not then formed, but in St. Martin’s Lane, 
which ran into the Strand opposite Northumberland House. 
The houses in St. Martin’s Lane stood out on each side of the 
church, and close up to it in a line with the front of the steps 
to the portico, so that the church stood back from the buildings 
of the street in a sort of recess. But when Trafalgar Square 
was formed, instead of the old line of frontage being retained, 
the houses were thrown back to be in a line with the body of 
the church, and so show up the whole of the steps and portico 
and steeple as a feature of architectural beauty in the new 
square. It seems a little hard upon the church that, having 
been brought out into its present prominent position through 
no desire of its own, in order to adorn the square, it should now 
after so many years be told that this position is intolerable and 
an outrage on public convenience. 

But again, if any one will take the trouble to stand on the 
church steps and survey the details on the spot, he will soon 
come to the conclusion that it is quite impossible for the 
buildings of the National Gallery to remain very much longer 
in their present condition. First, because there is a very con- 
siderable amount of ground unoccupied, and therefore wasted, 
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which must inevitably be used as the needs of the Gallery 
increase ; and secondly, because, accustomed as the London 
public has been to hideous displays of bare ugliness, it is hardly 
possible to believe that an improving artistic taste can long 
tolerate the unadorned and unrelieved abomination of a bare, 
blank, brick wall, in one of the most prominent positions in the 
metropolis. If then there must be, before many years have 
passed, a remodelling and perhaps a reconstruction of the 
National Gallery, it would seem reasonable that the widening 
of the roadway, if it can at all be deferred, should be put off 
until this opportunity arises. AS 

But suppose that an immediate alteration is inevitable and 
desirable, even then it would seem to be wiser to try first the 
effect of carrying the foot pavement close up to the wall of the 
National Gallery, removing the unused steps which lead toa 
small doorway with no special architectural feature, and 
through which no one ever passes, before interfering with the 
church. Ofcourse there would be some difficulty in dealing 
with Government officials, and the ground taken would no 
doubt have to be paid for. No one can blame the Board of 
Works for trying the plan that seems easiest and least costly. 

III. It remains, however, to be considered whether the 
public convenience does so imperatively demand a widened 
roadway that every other consideration must perforce yield to 
this paramount necessity. It is, of course, easy to understand 
how the Board of Works would naturally expect, as every one 
else would, that the forming of a new thoroughfare would bring 
a great increase of traffic. 

There is, however, much reason to doubt whether this 
expectation has been realised, because a very large portion of 
the new traffic is carried eastward to the Strand through King 
William Street, and never passes St. Martin’s Church at all. 

But, however this may be, one fact may be regarded as 
altogether beyond dispute, and this the fact which governs the 
whole controversy. It may be taken on the testimony of one 
who has the best possible opportunities of judging, whose house 
looks down upon the debated spot, that there never has been 
since the new road was opened the slightest indication of any 
block in the traffic. Through this busy Jubilee season, when 
many of the West End thoroughfares have been almost im- 
passable, there has never been the least approach to a difficulty, 
or even a temporary delay. 

This evidence may be supported by two facts—(1) that the 
omnibuses choose this identical spot in which to stop and dis- 
charge passengers, which they would not desire or be allowed 
to do if the traffic were thereby impeded ; (2) that the police 
have not found it necessary to station a man at this point to 
regulate the traffic, as they would have done if any incon- 
venience had arisen. No one who knows the neighbourhood 
at all can have the least doubt that the paramount plea of 
public convenience conspicuously fails, and that there is not 
the least appearance of any such difficulty as would demand, or 
even justify, an interference with the church. And if it be said 
that the Board is bound to provide for the traffic which will 
come as London increases, and the road is better known, the 
obvious answer is that, considering the present position of the 
National Gallery, it would be better to deal with the difficulty 
when it arises and not beforehand. 

When this question was first brought to my notice I had 
formed no opinion upon it, but was greatly inclined to favour 
the adoption of the proposal of the Board; but the feeling 
evidenced by those who are well qualified to judge is so strong 
that it certainly ought not to be ignored, nor to be overruled 
without some very urgent necessity. 

I think I have shown—(1) That no such necessity can be 
shown to exist on the ground of public convenience, so far at 
least as the present is concerned. 

(2) That if anything is needed to be done, the improvement 
can afford to wait until that time comes when the National 
Gallery is dealt with. 

(3) If, however, it is thought that something ought to be 
done at once, I suggest that by carrying down the steps in one 
continuous flight on the east, on St. Martin’s side, and by the 
sacrifice of the unused steps on the National Gallery side, as 
much space will be gained as by the alteration which the Board 
proposes. 

(4) Only in the very last resort, when public convenience is 
seriously interfered with, and when every other remedy has been 
tried and proved to be insufficient, should any alteration be 
allowed in the front of St. Martin’s Church. 

It seems to me that it would be impossible, until a very much 
stronger case has been made out, for the vicar and church- 
wardens to give their approval to a plan which has excited such 


Strong opposition among those who are best qualified to give an 
Opinion upon the subject. 


The New Works constructed by the Limpsfield and 
Osfield Water Company were opened on Friday last. They 


were carried out under the direction of 
Kinsey, F.G.S, Sr hare SBM 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


tie inquiry as to the effect of light upon water-colour 
drawings is still in progress. 

Mr. Armstrong, the Director for Art, reports with regard to 
the pictures under his charge that they are in good condition, 
and there is no reason to believe that any of the water-colour 
drawings in the historical collection have undergone any such 
marked change through exposure to light since they have been 
here as would be perceptible to those who know them best. 

Exposure to light is, he says, a necessary condition of exhi- 
bition, and constant exhibition has always been acted on as a 
first principle with our collections. Indeed, in the case of the 
Ellison pictures, the Department is bound by the terms of the 
bequest to exhibit water-colours like oil paintings. From the 
closing of the galleries until the hour of their reopening in the 
morning the water-colours are carefully covered up by the 
drawing of curtains in front of them, and the sun is excluded 
by blinds, which the attendants have orders to draw whenever 
it comes out. 

I am of opinion that some fading or loss of freshness in 
water-colour drawings is the inevitable consequence of use, but 
the process of decay is in most cases very slow, and we have 
to choose between using them for the present generation by 
exhibiting them freely, and starving our contemporaries for the 
benefit of posterity. 

The drawings bequeathed by the late Mr. William Smith 
were inspected last year by his surviving brother, who was 
accustomed to see them before they came here, and he declared 
that he could not detect any change in them since he had first 
known them. : 

The inquiry now being made by Captain Abney, R.E., 
F.R.S., and Dr. Russell, F.R.S., into the action of light on 
water-colours is of a very exhaustive kind, and must needs be 
extended through another summer, so that tests of the power 
of direct sunlight, which is at all times rare in this climate, may 
be applied. ’ 

For protection against damp, an enemy much more fatal to 
water-colour drawings than light, our galleries leave little or 
nothing to be desired, and in evenness of temperature they pro- 
bably excel all other museums or exhibition buildings, for the 
fires in the furnaces are never allowed to go out in the cold 
season. 

The cartoons of Raphael are covered with glass, and are 
much more carefully protected now than they have ever been 
before they came to South Kensington. ‘The glass has not been 
removed for two years, and there is a ledge about 2 inches. 
wide between the glass and the frames on which any particles 
of colour detached by excessive heat or vibration would rest. 
It is satisfactory to note that there is no evidence of deterioration. 
of this kind. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL TENDERING IN 
LEEDS. : 


LETTER has appeared in a local paper from Mr. George 

Corson, in which he explains how he came to accept a 
reduced percentage for one of the Leeds Board Schools. He 
says that the circular was forwarded to him while absent in 
Scotland, and the date at which he received it obliged him to 
reply by return of post. He had, therefore, no opportunity of 
consulting with any others of the profession in Leeds before 
sending the following letter to the clerk of the School Board in 
reply to the circular of July 10 issued to Leeds architects, 
and asking them to name the terms upon which they would 
undertake architectural work for the Board :— 


The Clerk of the Leeds School Board. 
Gairloch: June 14, 1887. 

Dear Sir,—I am obliged by your letter, forwarding copy 
of the resolution of the Sites and Buildings Committee. I 
should be very glad to place my services as an architect at the 
disposal of the Board, but I am afraid that if the preference is _ 
given to the lowest offer, without reference to any other con- 
siderations, my terms would exclude me. ee 

I may remind the Board that in the first competition insti- 
tuted by it the first place was awarded to my plans, and the 
building of the first school, Bewerley Street, was therefore 
allotted to me, and that plan became in a great degree the 
basis for the arrangement of all the succeeding ones. I was. 
also successful in the competition for the Green Lane School,. 
and erected it. I also gained the competition for the Municipal 
Offices, which included offices for your Board, and these also 
were erected from my designs. ‘ 

Notwithstanding these successes in competition, no work 
has been given to me by your Board without a contest, 
although commissions have been given to other architects 
without competition, who have either never competed, or else 
have been unsuccessful. : 


rye 
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I would therefore submit to the Board that less favour has 
been shown to me, successful in three competitions, than to 
others who have not competed or have been unsuccessful. 

I would suggest that as Messrs. Kelly & Birchall have been 
employed without competition to design and erect the Higher 
Grade School in Albion Street, that a similar principle should 
be adopted for the other architectural work of the Board. 

I do not know upon what terms these gentlemen agreed, but 
I am willing to undertake the architectural work of the Board 
upon the same basis of remuneration as they accepted on that 
occasion.—I am, dear Sirs, yours truly, G. CORSON. 


On July 8 Mr. Lee wrote to me, continues Mr. Corson, that 
the Board proposed to put in my hands the extension of the 
Green Lane School for central higher grade teaching. I then 
for the first time learnt that Messrs. Kelly & Birchall had 
accepted much lower terms than those recognised by the pro- 
fession, and totally inadequate as a remuneration for the 
services required. 

I wrote to the clerk that these terms were totally inadequate, 
but that as I had undertaken to accept the commission upon 
the same basis of remuneration I did not consider myself 
justified in repudiating my offer, and would execute the work 
accordingly. 

I think it is very unfortunate that a firm of architects of 
such standing as Messrs. Kelly & Birchall should have set the 
example of receding from the recognised scale of charges. I 
can only hope that in all future work they and all other Leeds 
architects will settle upon terms which all can adhere to, and 
thus leave the question of employment by the Board to rest 
upon another basis than cheapness. 


MILTON'S COTTAGE AT CHALFONT.* 


| SHOULD not have ventured to offer any remarks upon 

John Milton’s residence in the cottage at Chalfont St. 
Giles, had not the field been still open when requested to do 
so. The subject is not one that needs any special investigation 
or requires any very great amount of knowledge, beyond that 
which may be supposed to be within the reach of most of us. 
I fear I can scarcely give any information which is not already 
known. - My only hope is that this brief paper may elicit from 
others some new facts, and—if it be lawful for an antiquary to 
suggest such a thing—fancies also, and so invest the subject 
with additional interest. I am fairly well satisfied, however, 
that extend our inquiries as we may by historical reference or 
otherwise, there is little else to be ascertained with regard to 
this humble dwelling and its illustrious occupant, either during 
the short period of his residence here or immediately before or 
after, beyond that already known. 

We may, I think, congratulate ourselves that the county 
possesses so interesting a memorial of one who was in some 
respects the greatest genius and grandest poet that England 
counts among her sons, and it would be to the lasting disgrace of 
the neighbourhood if this cottage were allowed to fall into 
decay for want of proper care and attention. Our transatlantic 
friends are, not unnaturally, great admirers of John Milton, and 
I believe visit the cottage in large numbers. I cannot bring 
myself to believe that any wise man among them would ever 
seriously contemplate the purchase and removal to America of 
this unpretentious shell of a cottage dwelling. Such, however, 
I believe has been stated to be actually the case. With so 
much enterprise abroad there is no telling what new ideas and 
projects may take hold of the public mind. The purchase of 
the cottage and the one adjoining, which may I believe be 
regarded as already accomplished, as set out in the appeal 
recently brought to the notice of the public by the Rector of 
Chalfont St. Giles and others, will effectually remove all 
ee ension as to the cottage being in any way tampered 
with. 

__ The cottage is the only known residence that now exists 
inhabited formerly by Milton. Howitt, in his “Homes and 
Haunts of the British Poets,” says, ‘No one, perhaps, ever 
inhabited more houses, yet scarcely one remains.” All have in 
turn disappeared. Bread Street, Cheapside, can no longer 
point to the house in which the poet was born ; neither can the 
church of All Hallows, in which he was baptised, witness to the 
fact. The school of St. Paul’s, where his early days were 
‘spent in laying the foundation of that remarkable acquisition 
of knowledge, was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. The 
houses in which Milton subsequently resided, first as a lodger 
in St. Bride’s Churchyard, then in Aldersgate Street, the Barbi- 
can, Holborn, and Westminster, Bartholomew Close, Red Lion 
Square, and Jewin Street, have all passed out of sight, as also the 
house in Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields, in which he spent his 
latter years, and where he died in 1674. Milton used to frequent 


Occasionally the old Vicarage at Stowmarket, in Suffolk, the 
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* A paper read by the Rev. C. H. W. White at the visit of the 
Bucks Architectural and Archeological Society, 


living of which parish was held by his former tutor and friend, 
Dr. Thomas Young, from 1628 to 1655. His brother, 
Christopher, a loyal adherent to the King’s party, lived and 
died at Ipswich, and to the end of his life the poet used to visit 
his brother there, and on more than one occasion was the 
means of his deliverance from the dangerous position in which, 
as one loyal to Monarchical principles, he had placed himself. 
Christopher Milton resided in at least three of the Ipswich 
parishes, where he held the office of churchwarden, but the 
particular dwellings he occupied are unknown. Personal 
memorials of the poet are few. Among these may be men- 
tioned the trees supposed to have been planted by Milton. 
The Westminster house, the site of which now forms part of 
the lawn of Queen Anne’s Mansions, formerly possessed such a 
tree ; so also the Stowmarket Vicarage garden had a mulberry 
tree planted by the poet, while the Cambridge tree is the best 
known of all. 

The circumstances that led John Milton to make his 
temporary home at Chalfont St. Giles may be briefly told. 
The ever memorable year of 1665, when that awful scourge 
known as the Great Plague ravaged the metropolis, saw the 
completion of “ Paradise Lost,” a few lines of which were 
written as early as 1642, and continuously worked at from the 
year 1658. There was a very general stampede in order to 
escape the pestilential air of the city, the best preparation for 
the Plague being, as De Foe puts it, to run away from it. Not 
a few penetrated into Buckinghamshire, among whom was 
De Foe’s own brother, with his family, who, it may be remem- 
bered, was urgent upon Daniel to accompany him, but without 
avail. Milton generally chose garden houses—houses remote 
from noise, and he loved openness of space. Milton’s town 
residence at this time was Jewin Street, Aldersgate, and being 
minded to quit the place, he turned to his Quaker friend 
Thomas Ellwood, desiring him to find a place of security to 
which he might resort. Ellwood shall himself relate the 
circumstance :— 


Some little time before I went to Aylesbury prison I was desired 
by my quondam master, Milton, to take a house for him in the neigh- 
bourhood where I dwelt, that he might go out of the city, for the 
safety of himself and family, the pestilence growing hot in London. 
I took a pretty box for him in Giles Chalfont, a mile from me, of 
which I gave him notice, and intended to have waited on him and 
seen him well settled in it, but was prevented by that imprisonment. 
But now being released and returned home, I soon made a visit to him 
to welcome him into the country. After some common discourses had 
passed between us he called for a manuscript of his, which being 
brought he delivered to me, bidding me take it home and read it at 
my leisure, and, when I had done so, return it to him with my judgment 
thereupon. When Icame homeand had set myself to read it, I found it 
was that excellent poem which he entitled ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” After I 
had, with the best attention, read it through, I made him another 
visit, and returned him his book with due acknowledgment of the 
favour he had done me in communicating it to me. He asked me how 
I liked it and what I thought of it, which I modestly, but freely, told 
him, and after.some further discourse about it, I pleasantly said to 
him, ‘Thou hast said much here of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ but what hast 
thou to say of ‘ Paradise Found?’’’? He made me no answer, but sat 
some time in a muse; then broke off that discourse, and fel! upon 
another subject. After the sickness was over, and the city well 
cleansed and become safely habitable again, he returned thither. And 
when afterwards I went to wait on him there, which I seldom failed of 
doing whenever my occasion drew me to London, he showed me his 
second poem, called ‘‘ Paradise Regained,” and in a pleasant tone said 
to me, ‘This is owing to you, for you put it into my head by the 
question you put to me at Chalfont, which before I had not 
thought of.” 


Ellwood at this time was residing in the well-known Quaker 
family of the Peningtons, at the Grange, in the adjoining 
parish of Chalfont St. Peter, and afterwards at Bottrels, a 
farmhouse in St. Giles, Chalfont. It should be mentioned that 
it was through Isaac Penington’s acquaintance with a noted 
physician, Dr. Paget, a friend of Milton’s, that Ellwood was 
brought into contact with the poet, for whom he performed the 
office of reader for the space of about six weeks, while he 
resided at Jewin Street. 

It was in the spring of 1665 that Milton came to Chalfont, 
probably accompanied by his third wife Elizabeth Minshull and 
his daughter Deborah. The other two daughters, Mary and 
Anne, made nothing of deserting him, he was repeatedly heard 
to complain, and it seems they only{resided with their father for 
five or six years after his marriage. They left home to learn 
the art of embroidery in gold and silver, as a means of obtaining 
a livelihood, the home life having become intolerable to both 
parties. The youngest daughter, Deborah, was at one time 
her father’s amanuensis, and although she appears to have been 
included in the arrangement as to her sisters’ employment, I 
am inclined to think she was of the family of whom Ellwood 
speaks as leaving London at the time of the Plague. 

It cannot be said that the cottage is in itself a very pleasing 
object, but it seems not unlikely that it is less so now than at 
the time when Milton inhabited it. Dunster (“ Paradise 
Regained ”—Ed. 1) makes a great mistake in affirming that the 
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house is “not pleasantly situated, the spot being as little pic- 
turesque or pleasing as can well be imagined.” ‘The prospect, 
especially from the heights of the adjacent hills, is extremely 
picturesque and extensive, and the view from the cottage itself, 
so far from being unpleasing is, I am inclined to think, exactly 
that which would have delighted Milton, and, indeed, delight any 
one with an eye to admire the beauties of a rural scene, and pos- 
sessing a mind given to contemplation. The cottage is of the old 
framed timber kind, and built of red brick, such as may be seen 
frequently here and in different parts of the country. Its cross- 
timbered construction marks its age as belonging to the early 
part of the seventeenth or latter part of the sixteenth century. 
What is now termed its primitive simplicity is, if I am not 
mistaken, comparatively recently acquired. Ellwood speaks 
of it as “a pretty box,” and there is no reason to doubt his 
words, whereas it is now, as a building, entirely devoid of 
interest, and has, without and within, the air of a cottager’s 
domicile. It will be noticed that a row of cottages are at the 
back of this house, facing the road below, and the one adjoin- 
ing not unlikely was originally part of the house in which Milton 
resided. It is, I find, contemplated to include this adjacent 
cottage in the purchase of Milton’s old home. The cottage has 
been alluded to as built of plaster. It is, I am informed, con- 
structed of red brick, and it is only lately that it has received 
its whitewashed appearance. I have only been able to see one 
engraving of the old house as it existed in former days: it is 
that given in Howitt’s ‘‘Homes and Haunts of the British 
Poets,” which was published only a few years since. It cer- 
tainly presents in this vignette a very different appearance to 
that we now witness—at least, so far as its exterior is concerned. 
The pointed gable is not of so high a pitch as at present, and 
rising from a point where the armorial escutcheon is now to be 
seen is a second pointed gable of similar character, but of 
smaller dimensions. ‘The whole of this space descending quite 
to the ground has the appearance of being plastered, and is 
marked by the cross-timbered work. This has now disap- 
peared, and the present small doorway occupies in part the 
lower portion. The lower window of what is now the kitchen 
(which runs close up to the main road), with its diamond- 
shaped panes and several wooden partitions, is_ identically 
the same, but the upper window is more immediately over 
the lower one and nearer the street. The entrance has since 
been shifted some feet further from its original position adjoin- 
ing the lower window, giving a somewhat vacant length of wall, 
which certainly does not add to its picturesque appearance. 
The window of the keeping-room, where Milton is supposed to 
have chiefly lived and worked, as well as of the window above, 
remain the same; the small windows, lower and upper to the 
right, are later additions. In the garden immediately facing 
the cottage is a covered well, the same as is still to be seen. 
When Howitt visited the place the house was occupied by a 
tailor, who remembered the porch over the old doorway, which 
he says fell with age, but this was probably no part of the 
house while inhabited by Milton. The front was then thickly 
covered with a growing vine, so that the small shield of arms 
was too indistinct to allow of a close examination. Howitt had 
no doubt but that it bore the Milton arms, which he knew to be 
birds of some sort, and as the birds were on the shield, the 
hasty conclusion was drawn. The arms, Howitt heard, were 
those of General Fleetwood, who had purchased the house for 
Milton (!). If we accept the former statement apart from the 

tter, we shall probably be on safer and surer ground. The 

ield was brought originally from the Vache, the residence of 
the Fleetwoods, who owned the house possibly, and, wishing to 
connect themselves with the work of the great poet which he 
wrought here, had the shield fixed, to which the name “ John 
Milton” has been added by a still later hand. At a later period 
the house was inhabited by a labouring man, who was sorely 
puzzled to know what folks possibly came to look at. The room 
in which Milton is said to have written his great poem of 
“ Paradise Regained,” and possibly gave the finishing touches 
to “Paradise Lost,” is on the right hand, as the building is 
entered. It has a low ceiling, with rafters formed of strong 
beams of oak, and not being over well lighted. The mantel- 
piece may possibly be the same as that which graced the room 
in Milton’s day. The hearth is now fitted with a modern stove, 
which is, I understand, soon to resume its ancient appearance. 
Close beside it is a square open cupboard, which also may have 
ben used by the occupants of this house in 1665. 

No relics connected with the cottage, as far as I know, 
remain; but the idea of placing here objects connected with 
the poet is an extremely happy one. A little antique furniture 
of the period would, again, lend a charm to this cottage home 
of the poet, and serve to bring the scenes of his life here 
prominently forward, and give honour to one of whose 
residence among them Chalfont has reason to be proud. I 
should especially like to see gathered here a bibliography, as 
complete as possible, of all that relates to Milton, including the 
different editions of his “ Paradise Regained,” while a collec- 
tion of Milton portraits would suitably embellish the walls and 
brighten up the apartment. Of all the great writers, Milton is 


perhaps the one for whom we have the least personal regard, _ 


There was a severity which characterised his dealings with 


most of those who were brought into contact with him, that it is _ 


no wonder we are so little drawn to him. He was a man of 
strong feelings, and sternly prejudiced against those with whom 
he happened to differ. But throughout his life he was at least 
consistent in one uniform course of conduct, however much we 
may feel that it was strangely at variance with the devout 
breathings and tender spirit that we find continually in his 
poetry. During the time he lived in the cottage at Chalfont 
there is every reason to believe that his days were peacefully 
and happily spent, so far as the sad times would allow. Wedo 
well to honour the memory of the author of that magnificent 
poem ‘‘ Paradise Regained,” written for the most part in the 
little dwelling to which we have this day resorted. In the 
whole range of English literature no more splendid or sublime 
imagery is to be found than that which occurs in Milton’s 
poetical works. Whether as regards the lofty conception of 
his ideas or the grandeur of the language employed, no other 
writer can touch Milton. 


THE SEPULCHRAL CHAMBERS AT SIDON. 


HE committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
received from Herr Gottlieb Schumacher, of Haifa, a 
brief and preliminary account of the examination held by His 
Excellency Hamdi Bey, director of the Museum of Constanti- 
nople, of this magnificent find, most of which is now on its way 
to the Imperial Museum. Herr Schumacher was instructed te 
accompany and assist Hamdi Bey, but was, of course, unable 
to write any report upon the work so long as the outside world 
were not admitted to the works. The French missionaries of 
Sidon and others have, however, now been permitted to examine 
and describe the chambers and their contents, which have thus. 
become, so, to speak, public property. Herr Schumacher sends 
a printed description of the tombs by Pére E. Nourrit, of 
Sidon, together with notes of his own, and he promises photo- 
graphs and drawings at an early date. The results of Hamd? 
Bey’s examinations are as follows :— 

1. The chamber on the eastern side of the square excava- 
tion (which is truly orientated) contained two sarcophagi in 
white marble. One of these is perfectly plain, and the other is 
ornamented with sculptures of the richest and most beautiful 
kind, already roughly described. This is the chamber which is 
surrounded by an arcade adorned with eighteen mourning 
figures in relief, dressed in Greek costume, each in a different 
pose. It is not stated whether the arcade itself or any portion 
of it has been removed. 

2. The south chamber had two sarcophagi, one in black 
marble, plain, and the other in white, with splendid sculptures. 

3. The western chamber had one sarcophagus in white, 
mummy: shaped. 
to another containing four sarcophagi, one of which was the 
richest and finest of all those found. The walls of this chamber 
are also richly decorated. 

4. The chamber on the north has two plain, mummy-shape@ 
sarcophagi. On removing the déris which covered the ground 
two other chambers were found, one on either side, on a lower 
level. One of these contained a small tomb ; the other, four 
white marble sarcophagi. 

Under the eastern chamber also was found another contain- 
ing a sarcophagus of black stone, in which were the teeth, 
bones, and hair of a woman. 

All these tombs had been violated by breaking a corner of 
the coffin-lid. But in carrying out the works for the removab 
of the sarcophagi a chamber was found in which at first nothing 
was remarked but two fine bronze candelabra, each about five 
feet in height. The flooring of this chamber, however, om 
examination proved to consist of a bed of great stones laid with 
the utmost care. Beneath these stones was a second bed of 
stones, and then a third, and under all, thus carefully covered’ 
up and hidden away, a great monolith covering an opening Im 
the rock. In this deep chamber was found a splendid 


sarcophagus in black stone, resembling that of the King | 


Eshmunazar, in the Louvre. It was also, which is more 
important, provided with an inscription in Phoenician, eight. 
lines in length. The inscription has not yet reached us. In 
the Bader (published once a week at Beyrout in French and. 
Arabic) a translation is proposed, which is copied for what it 15- 
worth. Probably considerable modifications will be made in it 
when the inscription is in the hands of scholars :— 

“T, Talnite, Priest of Astarte and King of Sidon, son of 
Eshmunazar, Priest of Astarte and King of Sidon, lying in this 
tomb, say :—‘ Come not to open my tomb; there is here neither 
gold nor silver nor treasure. 


in the grave,’” 


Another version which appears in the journal of the Victoria | 


Institute is as follows :— 


He who will open this tomb — 
shall have no prosperity under the sun, and shall not find repose — 


But this chamber proved to be the vestibule _ 


_ orphan, the son of a widow. 
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“JT am torn away before my time, a son of a few days, an 
I lie in this chest in the grave 
which I have built. I adjure every royal person and man not 
to open this bed, and not to seek treasures, for there are no 
treasures here. Every royal person and man who shall open 
the chamber of this couch, or who shall carry away the chest 
of my couch, or who shall build over this bed, may they 


thhave no bed among the shades, may they not be buried in a 


_ facture of the soft paste. 


grave, may they have neither son nor posterity to succeed them, 
and may the holy gods deliver them into the hands of a mighty 
king to rule over them.” 

According to Dr. Julius Oppertt the translation should 
read :— 

“J am carried away; the time of my non-existence has 
come; my spirit has disappeared. ...1 am lying in this 
coffin, in the place which I have built. . . . May no royal race 
and no man open my funeral bed, and may they not seek after 
treasures here. .. . Every man who shall open the covering, 
or who shall carry away the coffin... shall have no couch 
with the Rephaim ... nor shall he be buried, nor shall he 
have son to succeed him, and the holy gods shall extirpate 
them.” 

Mr. George Dennis, the author of the “Sepulchres of 
Etruria,” in a letter, says of the work :— 

“T have also visited Sidon, to see the Greek sarcophagi 
recently brought to light there. They are most interesting, as 
the only proofs we possess that the Greeks in their imitation of 
nature aimed at truth in colour as well as in form. The colours 
in many instances, when I saw them some weeks ago, were 
still very vivid, though the more delicate hues were then dis- 
appearing, and will probably vanish altogether when exposed 
to the light of the day. The scenes represented are chiefly 
combats and lion or boar hunts, though one sarcophagus is 
unique in showing eighteen women in as many compartments 
in various attitudes of mourning. One of the hunting scenes 
betrays an undoubted imitation of a portion of the Parthenon 
frieze ; though of manifest inferiority, both as wanting simplicity 
in the composition and as shirking details which give cha- 
racter. 

“The art is of the third century B.c., but the date can be 
determined only by the character, for there are no inscriptions. 
Great freedom but confused composition mark the decadence. 
But as specimens of Greek polychromy these are most valuable 
monuments. As no marble is to be found in Syria, they may 
be the work of Rhodian artists, and imported from the island.” 


. SEVRES AND ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


COMPARISON between the old Sévres and Nankin 
porcelain has been drawn by Mr. Goode, the dealer, 
resulting in the enormous superiority of the former. 

First, he says, I take the form for comparison. Most of the 
perfect oviform vases of the old Sévres are careful studies 
based on the finest Greek outlines, while the Chinese bulbous 
bottles are hardly successful adaptations of fruit forms, and the 
covered jars of the well-known ginger shape are not the best 
models for serious or prolonged contemplation. 

Secondly, as to. colour. Nearly all the Oriental ones at 
Kensington have been reproduced by our great English manu- 
facturer, and can easily be made again, except the powder blue 
employed for the hawthorn pattern, and this could be produced 
should a cobalt ore of the necessary tint be found. Compare 
these colours, well as they are generally harmonised by the 
subtle Chinese artist, with the magnificent tints produced at the 
old Sévres manufactory—such as turquoise, rose du Barry, gros 
bleu, bleu de roi, apple-green, &c., and the wonderful quality of 
the latter is at once evident. These colours cannot, I fully 
believe, ever be made again, for it was only after diligent and 
protracted research by the first chemists of France, and the most 
lavish expenditure—one of the causes which led up to the 
great Revolution—that their perfection was arrived at. The 
difficulties met with at every stage of the manufacture of “pate 
tendre” were evinced thirty-eight years ago, when, after an 
interrruption of half a century, at the solicitation of a committee 
of artists and other eminent men appointed to investigate the 
question of improvements which might be introduced at the 
Sevres works, the director was requested to revive the manu- 
This director, M. Ebelman, and 
after him M. Regnault, two of the best experts in France, 


_ agreeing that it was the only material for decoration by which 
_ the above magnificent colours could be reproduced, set to work 


in earnest. They had in hand all the books and recipes from 
the beginning of the works, but these written documents were 
insufficient, and the result was considered a failure, simply 
because they lacked the assistance and experience of those 
who had taken part in the production of the old ware. This 
paste and these colours are totally absent in even the best 


_ examples of Chinese porcelain. 


Thirdly, with respect to design and painting, I find the 


conventional design of the Chinese, excellent as it is, is hardly 
to be compared to the perfection arrived at by the old Sévres 
artists. It is hardly fair to compare the two, any more than it 
would be to compare a Chinese house with its belongings to a 
Louis Seize drawing-room with its unapproachable furniture. 
The Chinese porcelain is perfectly adapted for the one, but 
clashes with any other but Oriental surroundings ; while the 
Sevres enhances the charm of the other. The old Sévres 
painting is, in fact, so perfect in design and colouring, and so 
truthful to nature, that its influence has contributed materially 
to the acknowledged success of modern English ceramics, and 
the finest china miniature painting (not portraits, which scarcely 
exist on the best examples) is only to be found on this wonderful 
porcelain, the manufacture of which entirely ceased at the first 
Revolution. The high prices (10,0co to 20,000 guineas) recently 
paid for sets of vases of “pate tendre” are a proof how well 
these facts are understood, and these prices are hardly to be 
deemed out of proportion to the enormous sums lately given in 
New York for a small pink vase (so-called peach bloom) only 
7 inches high (3,600 guineas), and a blue hawthorn ginger-jar 
(over 700 guineas), either of which, I know from practical 
eens would certainly not cost a couple of dollars to 
make. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


N Monday a number of the members of this Association? 
including Mr. G. G. Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., president, Mr- 
W. Glover, vice-president, and Mr. Frank W. Rich, hon. sec.» 
visited Castle Howard, near Malton, Yorks, one of the seats of 
the Earls of Carlisle. The mansion, the design of Sir John 
Vanbrugh, was commenced in 1702, and, with the exception of 
the west wing, was completed by him. The entertaining rooms. 
are small, but for the comfort and convenience of the house as 
a habitation many,improvements have been made since the 
time of Vanbrugh. The members, after making an inspection 
of the building, viewing the valuable collection of pictures, and 
taking photographs of the north and south facades, returned to 
Malton, and, after dining at the Talbot Hotel, commenced their 
homeward journey by saloon carriages in the 5.25 P.M. train for 
Newcastle. 


The Action of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. 

SIR,—The remarks made in your last issue regarding the 
action of our Society with respect to Mr. Birchall, one of its 
members, have (we feel sure) been made without a full know- 
ledge of the whole of the circumstances of the case, and we 
would ask your reconsideration of a judgment so detrimental 
to the interests of the profession as that made public in your 
columns of the 29th ult., and which has been promulgated 
widely by insertion in the pages of the daily press, very much, - 
we fear, to the permanent injury of architects. throughout the 
country. 

In the first place, your remark that Messrs. Kelly & Birchall 
have been long connected with the Leeds School Board, and 
that they were consequently justified in making serious sacrifices 
for the sake of retaining that connection—this assertion is only 
in avery minor degree correct. Mr. Birchall has never had 
any previous commission from the School Board, and when 
that body had a permanent architect, the appointment was held 
by Mr. Adams, a former partner with Mr. Kelly, and not by 
Mr. Kelly himself, who was never recognised officially in con- 
nection with the Board. It will thus be seen that, if there were 
a monopoly (which we deny) of the School Board architectural 
work to be retained “at any cost,” it was Mr. Adams who had 
the first claim upon the Board, and not Messrs. Kelly & 
Birchall. 

Our complaint, however, is not so much that Messrs. Kelly 
& Birchall accepted a scale of remuneration lower than the 
usual one of 5 per cent. (though our action might be justified 
even on such ground) in the case of public work of more than 
average difficulty, but that they secured the appointment they 
have now received at a rate of remuneration which would not, 
if it were general, allow an architect to even obtain the barest 
means of livelihood. 

The 33 per cent. commission which they have agreed to 
accept for their work covers the cost of taking out bills of 
quantities, personal expenses incurred in visiting any number of 
existing buildings to which the School Board elect to send 
them, and which, in the case of one school, caused them to 
have to visit at their own expense Scotland and nearly every 
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county in England ; surveying and levelling building sites, 
making copies of the whole of the drawings for the Corpora- 
tion, measuring up work, and, indeed, everything which it is 
possible the carrying out of the buildings might require from 
them. Most of these expenses are not included in the usual 
commission of 5 per cent., and we may say that it is not an 
unfair calculation when we estimate that for the work ordinarily 
covered by the 5 per cent. Messrs. Kelly & Birchall are 
receiving 15 per cent. This rate of remuneration, as you must 
know, if it became customary would prevent an architect living 
honestly, and our Society is fully justified, in the interests of 
the public as well as in those of architects, in resisting to the 
utmost any action on the part of its members which would tend 
to make public the idea that so low a rate of remuneration 
could be widely accepted without ultimately seriously lowering 
the honour and standing of the general body of architects. 

In no profession is it easier for dishonesty to enrich itself 
undetected than in our own, and in none is it consequently 
more necessary that its members should feel that they are 
reasonably repaid for their exertions, and thus freed from 
temptations which must assail those whose exertions when 
fully employed cannot secure to them the means of a livelihood. 
We do not, of course, in this imply that an isolated case of 
insufficient payment has the general application which we 
have given the question, but when a scale of charges below 
living rate is publicly accepted, it becomes a task of the utmost 
difficulty to recover lost ground, and has a tendency to 
strengthen the position of the unprincipled, who are, unfor- 
tunately present in all professions. nes 

Our complaint against the firm in question is not only the 
mere fact of their having accepted a low rate of payment after 
the issue of a circular by the School Board inviting tenders 
from architects, but that this circular was mainly the result of 
previous action on their part. We believe we are right in saying 
that it is probable the School Board would not have issued this 
circular, or have required architects to accept terms lower than 
the usual ones, had not Messrs. Kelly & Birchall, with a view 
to forestalling competition, sent to the Board voluntarily and 
uninvited an offer to carry out the architectural work of the 
Board at a scale of charges nearly as low as that they have now 
accepted, and thus led the Board to believe that the usual 
commission was exorbitant and unjustifiable. 

With Mr. Kelly, as a Society, we have nothing to do, he not 
being one of our members, but we would venture to say that when 
the conduct we complain of was that of a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and a past President of our own 
Society, it fully justified us in the action we have taken, and we 
fail to see the vazson d’étre our Society would have if it failed to 
notice a course of procedure which, if it became general, would 
utterly destroy the standing of English architects.——Your 
obedient servant, 

EDWARD J. DODGSHUN, Hon. Sec. of 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
Infirmary Street, Leeds : August 2, 1837. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Manchester.—On Friday, St. Barnabas Church, Pendleton, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Manchester. In the con- 
struction brick and terra-cotta have been used with stone only 
where absolutely necessary. The church is of simple detail 
but substantial throughout, and the contract has been carried 
out by Messrs. W. Southern & Sons, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. H. Booth, of Manchester. 
The cost incurred is under 3,o00/, and the accommodation 
provides 516 sittings. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Stroud Green.—The High School for Girls was opened on 
July 26. The site is elevated, on the southern slope of the 
“‘Hog’s Back.” ‘The style is an adaptation of the Queen Anne. 
The walls are of yellow brick, with red dressings and arches, 
relieved with a light brown stone from the Newbiggen 
quarries, and the gables are finished in rough and ornamental 
plaster. The front porch is marked by quaintness of design, 
and over the side porch for pupils is carved the motto of the 
school, ‘Doe ye nexte thynge.” There is accommodation for 
300 scholars, in four large and airy apartments, known as the 
lecture-hall and third-form room, on the first floor, and 
gymnasium and Kindergarten room on the ground floor, in 
addition to which there are three music or classrooms and a 
dressmaking-room. Also housekeeper’s-room, cellarage, and 
other domestic offices, principal’s-room, dressing-room, and 
lavatory for professors on each floor, and a bath-room, each 
fitted with hot and cold water. The walls of the large school- 
rooms, internally, are finished in plain brick, with cement 
dados. Allthe other rooms are plastered, and finished with 
the woodwork in varying shades of a warm reddish brown, but 
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good for wear and comfortable in appearance. The total cost 
of the building and fittings amounts to 2,400/, or 3/, 

scholar. The building was designed by Mr. W. S. Wilson 
A.R.I.B.A., in conjunction with Mr. J. W. Stevens, ARILLBA. 
of 21 New Bridge Street, E.C., but the former gentleman 
having to leave England for the Cape on account of ill-health, 
Mr. Stevens has superintended the work, which has been 
carried out by Messrs. Lansdown & Co., of Richmond, Surrey, 


GENERAL. 


Sir J. Savile Lumley, the British ambassador at Rome, 
intends, it is said, to retire from the diplomatic service. While 
serving at Brussels and Rome he was enthusiastic in the study 
of art and archeology, and went to large expense upon excava- 
tions near Rome. 


Application is to be made to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for permission to erect a statue of the late W. E. 
Forster on the Thames Embankment, in the garden immedi- 
ately opposite the offices of the London School Board, and 
near the statue of John Stuart Mill. 


The Fine Art Assoclation, at Kirkcudbright, have opened 
their second annual exhibition of pictures, the works hung 
amounting to 271. 

Major Davis, the city architect of Bath, has presented a 
bust of the Queen, which is to be placed in the Pump Room, 
It is the work of Mr. R. L. Boulton, who executed the new 
sculpture in the buildings. 

Mr. Daniel Busby, of Liverpool, has bequeathed a group 
of statuary to the Walker Art Gallery. 

Mr. F. J. Shields’ design for the mosaics in the chapel at 
Eaton Hall have been on view at Messrs. Burke’s works in 
Newman Street. 


The Royal Archzeological Institute made the first ex- 
cursion on Wednesday, when Old Sarum and Stonehenge were 
visited. 

The Mayoress of Sheffield, Lady Stephenson, on Bank 
Holiday laid the foundation-stone of new Sunday schools, &c., 
at Carbrook, of which Mr. C. J. Innocent, of Sheffield, is the 
architect. 

A New Church is to be erected in Chelsea, at the expense 
of the Earl of Cadogan, in place of the existing Holy Trinity 
Church. 

Mr. S. Musgrave, F.R.I.B.A., of Hull, has been appointed 
architect for the Victoria Hospital for Sick Children, Hull. 


The second and third premiums in the competition were 


awarded to Messrs. Botterill, Son & Bilson, and Messrs. Smith 
& Brodrick, respectively. 

Mr. T. Batterbury was on Friday elected District Sur- 
veyor for the Plumstead and Eltham District. There were 
thirty-five candidates, and in the first ballot he received thirty- 
five votes. 

Mr. C. Hadfield has prepared plans for the new abattoirs 
which the Duke of Norfolk contemplates erecting in Sheffield. 
Preliminary plans have been laid before the Health Committee 
of the Town Council, and met with the general approval of the 
committee. 

Steps are being taken to acquire funds for the restoration 
of the famous old tower of Irthlingborough Church, which, if it 
is to be preserved, must be restored. 

The Parish Church of St. David, Haigh, near Wigan, has 
been enlarged, from the designs of Mr. Medland Taylor, of 
Manchester, by the erection of a chancel, organ chamber, and 
vestries, and has been also entirely refitted and furnished. 

The Wolverhampton Waterworks are likely to be 
extended. A scheme for the work has been devised, the 
estimated cost of which is 23,000/. ' 

The Jubilee Clock-tower, erected at Basingstoke at a cost 
of 12,000/. by the Mayor of that town, has been completed and 
unveiled. , 

Mr. H. H. Bridgman has been presented with a tea and 
coffee service in silver, subscribed for by the members of the 
Gas and Water Committee of the Corporation ‘‘ in recognition 
of his able and zealous services as chairman of the committee 
during the year 1886.” 

St. Paul's Church, Wood Green, was formally completed 
on Thursday last week, when Mr. E. F. Clark, the architect, 


-fixed the top stone of the spire. 


The Jubilee Fund forextending the Taunton and Somerset 
Hospital has received a large and unexpected increase by an 
anonymous donation of 5,000/, 

The Empress of Austria, who has been staying on the 
Norfolk coast, left Cromer last Friday for Harwich, where she 
embarked in the new Harwich-Antwerp steamer for Cowes, on 
a visit to the Queen. The Empress left Cowes after lunching 
with the Queen on Saturday, and travelled by the Great 
Eastern Railway Company’s steamer to Flushing, e rouse to 
Kreuth in Bavaria. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., zt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


- ABERAVON.—Aug. 13.—For Construction of Wooden Rail- 
Way Viaduct over the Afan. Mr. W. S. Marsh, C.E., Aberavon. 


ABERGAVENNY.—Aug. 15.—For Building Four Villas. Mr. 
E..A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny and Newport. 


- ACCRINGTON.—Aug. 6.—For Additions to Church of St. 
John. Mr. H. Ross, Architect, 5 Birch Street, Accrington. 


ALLERTON WaTH.—Aug. 9.—For Supplying and Erecting 
Girders and other Ironwork for Bridge. Mr. Robert Thornton, 
Surveyor, Romanby, Northallerton. 


ALNwIcK.—Aug. 5.—For Converting Buildings into Houses, 
Erection of Shop Fronts, &c. Mr. G. Reavell, jun., Architect, 
Alnwick. 


ALNWICK.—Aug. 16.—For Additions to Ingram Farmhouse. 
Mr. G. Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 


ALVERSTOKE.—Aug. 10.—For Workshops and Tramp 
Ward at House of industry. Mr. W. Yeardye, Architect, 
High Street, Gosport. 


BANGoR.—Aug. 16—For Additions to Castle Bank. 
Messrs. Horrocks & Williams, Architects, 70 Victoria Street, 
Liverpool. 


BATLEY.—Aug. 6.—For Building Two Houses. 
Buckley, Architect, Old Vicarage, Batley. 
_ Batiey.—Aug. 10.—For Additions to Central Co-opera- 
tive Stores. Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, 
Batley. 

BEDFORD.—Aug. 10.—For Forming New Street. 
D. W. Aston, Surveyor, 25 Redcliffe Street, London, S.W: 


Mr. H. B. 


Mr. 


BELFAST.—Aug. 5.—For Building Two Houses, Windsor 
Park Avenue. Mr. R. Watt, Architect, 77A Victoria Street,. 
Belfast. 


BICESTER.—Aug. 5.—For Additional Shedding. 
Holmes Whorwood, Clerk to the Local Board, Bicester. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Aug. 8.—For Additions to the Relief Offices,. 
Vauxhall Road. Messrs. J. G. Dunn & F. W. Hipkiss, Archi 
tects, 44 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


BLACKBURN.—Aug. 13.—For Building River Wall at Cob 
Wall. Mr. J. B. M‘Callum, Borough Engineer, Municipal’ 
Offices. 


BoscoMBE —Aug. 9.—For Building Congregational Church, 
Mr. T. Stevens, Architect, Richmond Chambers, Bourne-- 
mouth. 


BRAMLEY.—Aug. 10.—For Building Four Houses, Dining 
and Reading Room, &c., Hough End. Mr. Jowett Kendall, 
Architect, Idle, near Bradford. 


BRIDLINGTON Quay.—Aug. 15.—For Construction of Sea. 
Wall and Promenade. Mr. C. Grey, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Bridlington. 


BRIGHOUSE.—Aug. 9.—For Smith’s Shop, Test House, 
Governor House, Cast-Iron Cistern, &c. Mr. J. Parkinson, Gas- 
works, Brighouse. 


BrisToL.—Aug. 10.—For Pulling-down Houses, and Laying 
Foundations at General Hospital. Mr. H. Chrisp, Architect, 
32A Clare Street, Bristol. 


BROMYARD.—Aug. 6.—For Restoring South Transept of 
Church. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 


BURBAGE, WILTs. — Aug. 8.—For Building Range of 
Stabling and Offices, for the Marquis of Ailesbury. Mr.. 
William C. Manning, Architect, Newmarket. 


BURNLEY.—For Building Organ Chamber, Vestries, &c., 
St. Luke’s Church. Mr. T. Bell, Architect, 16 Grimshawe. 
Street, Burnley. 


CAMDEN Town.—Aug. 6.—For Construction of Ware- 
house. Messrs. Schuppiser & Sons, 36 High Street, Camden 
Town. 


CoMBER.—Aug. 5.—For Construction of Gasholder Tank. 
The Manager, Gasworks, Comber, Belfast. 


DARENTH.—Aug. 8.—For Alterations to Mortuary at 
Asylum and School for Imbeciles. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Dusiin.—Aug. 10.—For Alterations to 106 Chapel Street. 
Mr. D. J. Freeman, Architect, City Architect, Municipal 
Buildings, Dublin. 


Mr. S.. 


39 
39 


simultaneously. 


«“ As little ironwork as possible.”—Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T, Pridgin Teale. 

These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 


ee THE “EGLAT™ «x0 11 RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 


with the addition, in the form of the “Eelat,” 
= Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 

= A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 
Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 
Perfect Fanlight Regulator. 
Ghain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 
3», Reversible Fivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. 
+ HZHpicycloidal Action for Opening one or a 


Ze 
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number of Lights 


BE. & J. 


M. VERITY, 
98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS. 
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AmM.—Aug. 22.—For Building Police-station, Silks- 
Goritcaiten: The County Engineer, Shire Hall, Durham. 

EARLSHEATON.—Aug. 8.—For Building Warehouse. Mr- 
F. W. Ridgeway, Architect, Church Street, Dewsbury. 

EDINBURGH.—Aug. 9.—For Altering and Reseating New- 
ington Free Church. Messrs. Shiells & Thomson, Architects, 
65A George Street, Edinburgh. 

EDINBURGH.—Aug. 9.—For Supplying Pipes (946 Tons), 
Queensferry Waterworks. MessrsamLeslie’ & “Retd*. Clg 
72A George Street, Edinburgh. 

Eucin.—For Building Sawmill. 
Architect, Elgin. 

FuLHAM.—Aug. 9.—For Building Entrance Lodge at 
Cemetery. Mr. G. Saunders, Architect, 111 King Street West, 
Hammersmith. 

GLANRAFON.—Aug. 10.—For Building Farm Cottage, &c. 
Mr. E. Jones, Architect, 12 Temple Row, Wrexham. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Aug. 9.—For Construction of Railway 
from Kemble Station to Tetbury. The Engineer, Paddington 
Station, W. 

GRANTOWN.—Aug. 13.—For 
A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

GREENCASTLE, Co. DoWN.—Aug. 12.—For Building Two 
Dwellings, Out-Offices, Boat-house, Enclosure Walls, &c. 
Mr. O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 

HARLOW.—Sept. 1.—For Constructing Marble and Alabaster 
Pulpit. Messrs. Weaver & Adye, Architects, Bradford-on- 
Avon. 

HASTINGS —Aug. 9.—For Additions to Mount Pleasant 
Boys and Girls’ Board Schools. Messrs. Elworthy & Son, 
Architects, tor London Road, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

HAUGHTON.—Aug. 24.—For Building Infants’ School to 
National Schools. Mr. W. Fidler, Surveyor, Haughton, 
Denton. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—Aug. 15.—For Building Infectious 
Hospital. Mr. N. W. Robinson, Surveyor, 66 Harlowes, Hemel 
Hempstead. 

HIRWAIN.-—Aug. 9.—For Alterations to Lamb Inn. Mr. T. 
Roderick, 24 Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


HUNTINGTON.—Aug. 10.—For Building Lych Gate, Repair- 
ing Walls, &c., of Church Yard. Rev. J. R. Morton, Vicar, 
Huntington, York. 


Mr. H. J. Mackenzie, 


Building Villa. Messrs. 


WITH THEI 


KENDAL.—Aug. 5.—For Building Grammar School, Out- 
Offices, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. S. Shaw, Architect, 
Kendal. 

KING CRoss.— Aug. 10o.—For Building Three Houses, 
Messrs, Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax, 

KINnc’s LYNN.—Aug. 10.—For Building Furnishing Store, 
Mr. William Adams, Architect, Lynn, 

KIRKBY FOLLEY.—For Building House, Shop, Two Cot- 
tages and Stabling. Mr. R. Frank Vallance, Architect, Mans- 
field. 

KIRKBY LONSDALE.—Aug. 9.—For Restoration of Con- 
gregational Chapel. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, Winder. 
mere. 

KNOocK.—Aug. 12.—For Building Villa. 
Architect, 7 Clarence Place, Belfast. 

LEYTONSTONE.—Aug. 23.—For Dining Hall, Kitchen and 
Sculleries, Baths, Stores, Workshops, Clothing Store, &c., at 
Bethnal Green Schools. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

LLANWNDA.— Aug. 6.— For Building Shop and Seven 
Houses. Mr. O. M. Roberts, Architect, Portmadoc. = 

LoNDON.—For Building Public Hall, Drill Room, Armoury 
Offices, and Premises, Streatham Main Road. Mr. Edward 
Power, Architect, 16 King William Street, E.C. : 

MILLOM.—Aug. 10.—For Building Church. Plans at the 
Catholic Presbytery, Millom. 

MILLOM.—Aug. 15.—For Adding Classroom to Board 
School. Mr. J. Clark, Clerk to the School Board, Broughton. 
in-Furness. 

MYTHOLMROYD.—Aug. 5.—For Enlarging and Reseating 
St. Michael’s Church. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 
Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

PERTH.—Aug.—For Additions to Lunatic Asylum. Mr. 
A. Heiton, Architect, Perth. 

PLYMOUTH.—Aug. 9.—For Repairs to Houses. Mr. G. D, 
Bellamy, Borough Surveyor. = 

PORTSMOUTH. — Aug. 12.— For Alterations to Hospital. 
Mr. A. H. Ford, Architect, 11 High Street, Portsmouth. 

RuHos.—Aug. 11.—For Building Chapel. Mr. W. Jones, 
Old Bank Buildings, 43 High Street, Wrexham. ; 

SHILLELAGH.—Aug. 5.—For Building Nineteen Labourers! 


Houses. Mr. J. Berry, 67 Mountjoy Square, Dublin. a 


Mr. John Boyd, — 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE 


& HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, — 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 


‘Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. 


Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. E 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. } 


ZINC AND 
HOLDEN & 


CO. 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


-“IMMOVABLE. ACME” 
SN ( & 


\ A 
Ca 


SPECIALITE WIEDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES, 


11 PRIZE MEDALS, 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), if 


°““Eimmovable Acme.” 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


LIMITED, 
Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, 8.E. 


eho 


LONDON DEPOT: 
Kinson Wharf, 


34a Albert Embankment, 
LAMBETH, §.E. 5T. J. STURGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George’s Works, WORCESTER. 


20 Victoria Buildings, 
Victoria Street, | 
MANCHESTER. | 


AGENTS :— 
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SouTH STONEHAM.—Aug. 11.—For Enlargement of Board ARMLEY. 
Room at the Union Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Mitchell, Archi- | For Building Warehouse, &c., Armley. Mr. F, W.. RHODES, 
xt; 9 Portland Street, Southampton. Architect, Upper Wortley. 
-THIRLMERE.—For Building Two Cottages at Armboth. Accepted Tenders. 
Mr, T: H. G. re Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, Man- J. Walker, Armley, bricklayer and joiner .. . £626 0 0 
chester. J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater : . 854 HOP LO 
WAKEFIELD.—Aug. 3.—For Building Stable and Coach- J. Watson, Leeds, plumber . o. wo, eee @ SITE GEOM O 
house. Mr. Vaughan, Architect, Gaskell Villas, Thornes, BRISTOL. 
Wakefield. " For Building Board Schools, Easton Road, Bristol. Messrs. 
WALKDEN.—Aug. 10.—For Building Railway Stations at Hansom & Bonp, Architects, Clifton, Bristol. Quantities 
Walkden and Wardley. Drawings at the Engineer’s Office, supplied. 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. Cowlin & Sons, on. 0 8 ten hmmm ork SO 
_Weston.—Aug. 14.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached William Church ~) Jo a me geen 
Villas. Mr. T. B. Silcock, 14 Abbey Churchyard, Bath. Eastabrook.& Sons’’. =? 0. (os 7s suck iim, Aaa uy 
WOKING.—Aug. 15.—For New Mosque at Oriental Univer- Soda View be ; ; ; Te 8 i 
sity, Woking. Plans, &c., at the Architect’s Studio, Woking. Ha Ay Horse =: % : : ; , ‘yoo hao 
Mr. W. I. Chambers, Architect. Spr iied Bastow se 4,679 % oe 
Wyke.—Aug. 10.—For Building Weaving-shed and Engine- Ss On © a ae 
house. Mr. M. Brayshaw, ‘Architect, Bowling Old Lane, Sgumer= 2. > a onetaey gee are i 
Bradford. J. ae eds ae to 4,557 0 0 
YNYSHIR.—-Aug. g.—For Building Five Cottages. Mr. E. J. Bee a ‘ ; ; : , pete ‘ 5 
Jones, Architect, High Street, Cymmer, Pontypridd. J. Perrott . i ; : 5 4,324 o oO 
YSTRADYFODWG.—Aug. 8.—For Building Farmhouse and T. R. LEwIs (accepted) : . : ’ e 4,290, 0,0 
Homestead. Mr. F. Whinney, 8 Old Jewry, E.C. BRISTOL. 


oe Taking Down Kilns, Stacks, Buildings, and Clearing the 
Site of New Day Industrial School, for the Bristol School 
Board, under the supervision of Messrs. J. W. TREW & 
SONS, "Architects, 22 Broad Street, Bristol. 


TEN DE RS. Credit, Debit. 
Renolds, Bristol . : . . — 7200s, CaO 
ABERDEEN. Turner, Bristol . : ; : — TA 7a Onn O 
Ridewood, Bristol 5 — 1207 Om 0 


For Building Public School in New Aberdeen. Messrs, ELLIS 


& WILSON, Architects, Aberdeen. HOLBROOK, Bristol (accepted) 7 £87810) 6 — 
A. Shand, Sandhaven, mason. Balmont, Bristol: . «+» 55 © © if 
Brebner & Jenkins, Fraserburgh, carpenter. DARTMOUTH. 
Joseph Merson, Strechen, slater. For First Section of Work in connection with Repairs of 
James Gibson, Moriff, plasterer. St. Saviour’s Church, Dartmouth. 

Alex. Ferguson, near Peterhead, plumber. Crocker, Torquay. : ; ; £1, 0001 Om O 
: Total, £637 Ios. Parr & Sons, Kingsbridge. A ; - su f1,530110 4, 0: 
Heating apparatus not included in above. Pillar & Son, Dartmouth . : : : wi 1,35 eLOre O 
BATH. H. Winsor, Dartmouth . : : sn Inline .O 
For Decoration and Repair of the Grand ne Room, Bath. Rowe & Grant, Dartmouth : : «+ 1,028°O' © 
COTTERELL BRos., Bath (accepted) . . £32301 oF © N) RUNDLE, Kingsbridge (accepted) . (/030461E7L. 0 


MAHOGANY @& HARD VF7OODS. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°moab. LONDON, EL 


L Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &e. 
OGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
: Telegraphic Address—“ ACAJOU, LONDON.” 


ee RE int rm cae cm 2 
PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING Ann EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH. 


GIBBARD’S RELIABLE WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, UD -DLUUN | ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


WORKS:-TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 
BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. ¥ 


\ Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B C 
|) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the : Sat 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 667. | ce Cc? 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTE MERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


HOT-WATER PIPES & COILS. 


“RIGHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 


The most inexperienced can fix them. Soundness of Joint a certainty. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES, 


The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 


Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, Churches, Board 
Schools, Horticultural Work, &e. 


Makers of the | MPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT C OILS, Coil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains, Vases, &¢. 


Occupy same space only as 
Ordinary Socket Pipes. 


| “EXPaNSIG UNIVERSAL 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, | } 
"L37TdW09 O3XI4 


» RINGS 
> I2518$ SQINS INTERNALLY 
Boilers of every description. 


‘WILSAS 
LSIdVIHO ONY 1S38 FHL 
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LONDON— continued. 
KETTERING. ‘ vI 
<j i f the Spire of the | For Alterations and Additions to Albemarle Hotel, Albemarle 
ca Sen aa Kotterne oa ; Fh ca Street, Piccadilly, W., for Mr. H. Cary Batten (on behalf 
; ; 


Whole Work. Upper Part. of the Beardmore Trustees). Messrs. ERNEST GEORGE 

E. Barlow . = : . -£807 0 0 £437 0 0 & PETO, Architects. Messrs. Stoner & Sons, Surveyors. 
John Saint & Son, St. Ives. 416 0 Oo 305 9 O} Hall, Beddall & Co. <a .  «£22}§0o0hemae 
Margetts & Neal .. . 370 0 O 325 9 0 Simpson . . i F ° 21,998 0 o 
George V. Henson oO OmeO: ZS OO Boyce : . P 21,950 0 oO 
Wright Parker, Oldham a5SarOL2O 25934;0 ONS” Conder... au oe — 
John Thomson, Peterborough 2049550)-0 Z2ES Ol O Colls & Sons . . ' . 21,500 0 o 
C. Baines, Newark : 8250) 0070 190 0 O Nightingale 3 5 . 21,4440 
Rupp & SoNs, Grantham (ac- Peto Bros. 21,107 0 Oo 
cepted) Me ah ee ene) 140 0 0 Wall Bros. : 21,069 0 o 
KINGSTEIGNTON. Stephens & Bastow « 420}729 ices 
For Erection of Infants’ Room adjoining the National Schools, Patman & Fotheringham m 19,963 0 o 


and a New Wing to Master’s Residence. 


For New Granite Carriageways, York Stone Footways, and 


F. A. Stacey - £293 9 0 about 143 feet in length of 18-inch Pipe Sewer, and other 
J eZealsy, a j i m4 works, for Widening Upper Street, mp 
- yeoman . . : ° ‘ . Nowell & Robson - ; : - £9475 9 0 
J. YEOMAN & GILLARD (accepted) bod Zhe IT ORG, | rrp a atk ae as ee 8190 0 0 
H. Mills : , : : : : : 248 90 0 H. R. Trehearn A - é 8,169 0 oO 
LLANDYSSIL. J. Jacob Biggs . 8,150 0 oO 
¥or Restoring Penboyr Parish Church. ior Cutiths 7,584 00 
Thomas & Lewis,’ Newcastle -£994 9 0 G. G. Rutty : ‘ , 7487 0 0 
Griffiths cae Cilgervan : 985 5 3 | J: MowLem & Co. (accepted) 6,900 9 o 
IE gS RSs ; ; 2 For Alterations and Additions at Lytham House, St. Albans 
T. Evans, Penchifin : , 795" -0 Yo oes Sonat ; 
D. Davis, Llandyssil (accepted ) 675'¥o 6 Road, Kensington, for the Girls Public Day School Co., 
LONDON. Limited. Mr. J. OSBORNE SMITH, Architect. Mr. F.H. A. 
For Building Fire-engine Station, Public Offices, &c., for the Hardcastle, Surveyor. 
Harrow Local Board. Mr. CHARLES ForsteR Hay.| Holland & Hannen . ‘het ce oa 
WARD, Architect, Museum Street, W.C. Conder. : ‘ : 5 3) 4 
; a Hall, Beddall & Co. . A 5,055 9 
Wall =f,2,235 1020 ’ 
; : be wee ; : ws Greenwood : : F 4,987 0 oO 
Bloomer rede rem Kal 86 
i +S Bywaters . . 4,9 ee 
Dabbs 2,252 enue ¥ 8a9) 
Waris . 2,178 0 0 Mark Manley ; : : 4,037 
Oldrey ‘ 2,145 9 O| For Alterations and Repairs to No. 111 Gloucester Place, Port- 
Kindell, Harrow 2,143; (0.0 man Square, W., for Miss Birch. Messrs. E. N. CLIFTON, 
Kirk . : ; 2,130. WO.20 Son & Hops, Architects. Messrs. Williams & Gritten, 
Haynes é 2,129 20 0 Surveyors, 
Turtle & Appleton 2,074 204-0 Brass . - £968 0 O° 
Newton & Idle . 2,056 0 o Morter . “ . 873 0 0 
Goodwin 2,009 0 Oo Conder : 819 0 0 
Brown cc. 1,992 0 0 Lawrence ; 800 9 90 
Addis, Hounslow 1,952) oFr0 Phillips ; OMe 


798 


i ce is 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 
PTIHE BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 
dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 


They are constructed with hard-burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick; and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. ! 4 

The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blocks a 
4ntroduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is fixed This also provides a second air space, and 
furnishes the most perfect sound-resisting floors known. 


They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 


The concrete being tough instead of friable, 


--BRIGK  PIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


1 = 


1874, 


Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans” 


the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 


the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength, 


& RODGERS, 


EXngineers and WPatentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork : 


Registered Telegraphic Address—* HOMAN RODGERS, London,” 


London Telephone, No. 1,036. ‘“NaMOH, Manchester.” 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. 

For Alterations to part of Warehouse and Subway under | For Repairs to Roofs and Parapet Walls at the Bermondsey 
Duke’s Mews, Nos. 90 and 92 Wigmore Street, for Messrs. Workhouse, for the Guardians of St. Olave’s Union. 
Lazenby. Mr. F. M. ELcoop, Architect. Quantities Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 194 Tooley 
supplied. Street, London Aces 

Thomas Boyce . : Riese ‘ ‘ “£ 320 0 O Chafen : : : , : .£480 0 0 
J. Styles & Son . : - : - clove (oem) White . 2 A ; ‘ . - : 307 2 .O.-0 
George Shaw : A A : ; F san200120 70 Greenwood . A : ; ; ; : ea 22 ayer O 
Stimpson & Co. . : F : . ‘ H287, 40.0 Stephens. 5 : S . ‘ ‘ eat Se Og 0 
John Woodward . ; é smeZ105F0: [0 Potton . : - - : : : : agu0e 0% O 
HALL, BEDDALL & Co. (accepted ) ; A 2387-0" O Bullers : : j - : . : aod, Oe O 

for Suspension Foot-bridge over River Thames at retdincton, Shepherd . ko a 

and a Lattice Girder Foot-bridge over the Lock-cut | PRITCHARD (accepted) . : gh ee ed 


adjoining same. Mr. G. POOLEY, Engineer, Charing Cross. | For Shop Front, 215 Brompton Road. Mr. C. POOLEY, 


Siater & Owen, Westminster . 2 4 £3805 r51+0 Architect, 26 ‘Charing Cross. 
C. S. Maxwell, City . : ‘ é -° 3,800 0 Oo S. Chafen . : : : ° ; . -£150, 0 0 
Phoenix Foundry Co., Derby . . é we3752-%O -O Drew & Cadman. : ; 5 F ; +148. Gr 0 
W. H. Lindsay & Co., Paddington . ‘ yu83\600 +50: 0 Sage & Co. . : : ; q nt 4 722070 
§. Lysaght & Co., Bristol . : ‘ . fs,5o20 0 Oo C. HEATH (accepted) . : . A : a ols tae On LO 
J. Cowdy & Co., City . . . «© + 3;573 5 5 For Ventilation of Board Room at Bermondsey Workhouse, for 
“ i eernithe. ae . : Beesr5 50° 2. 0 the Guardians of St. Olave’s Union. Messrs. NEWMAN 
aoe urton, Kingslan 0: eee oe. OO & NEWMAN, Architects, 19A Tooley Street, London 
W. Richards & Sons, Leicester : P a 3333700 Bridge 
C. Dickenson, Loughborough Junction . «3,333 0 ~0 The A-olus Waterspray Ventilation Co conten © 
S. Staffs. Iron Roof and Bridge Co. . : $983,100.70 +0 No competion er dae 
petition. 
T. Turner, Watford . : ‘ 5  Syeroyl | Xen Se) : : : 
Goddard & Massey, Nottingham* } ' . 2,827 6 0 For New Chimney Shaft at Parish Street Workhouse, for the 
Se iridericonsidération: Guardians of St. Olave’s Union. Messrs. NEWMAN 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding No. 16 York Street, Covent ves MAN, Architects, 198000) eg ete 
Garden; for Mr. J. Galsworthy. Messrs. WILLIAM cAraliohee £50 0 0 
a & Sons, Architects and Surveyors, Finsbury. Gatkl. «2. er ae 
Mueeeeoracey kg TEFL O. 0 ae i te, 
' W. Brass & Son Va Tito mas BULLERS (accepted ) : 5 : : E 30g 0. 0 
E Hall, Beddall & Co. . 4 . . ; . 1,092 0 o, For New Water-closets and Improved Sanitary Arrange- 
3 Woodward ; : : : A z Aimt.O707 O -O ments at Board School, Bonner Street, Bethnal Green. 
Nightingale : : , é : : feet .02:34 0. .0 W. Howie . : : : - ; ’ £55318. 0 
etre ercso O10 | Davis:-Bros..° .° . «. «1 = * “Games hOyamOsgO 
te  oo8 10 0} W. Johnson. . 1) og ERS ne Sem O 
J. Sanders & Son. : : - 966 © © For Rebuilding Boys and Girls’ Closets at Board School, 
For Alterations and Additions to Hee Office of the English and Penton Grove. 
Scotch Law Life Assurance Association, 12 Waterloo W. Howie : : 2 ; : : ~ £604.16: 7 
Place, S.W. Mr. MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.I.BA, Architect, Davis Bros. ; : : ; ‘ ' 1 SCO OO 
8 Park Place Villas, W. Wells cc o0n ; : ; 5 : » 332 oO 
W. KING & SON, Pimlico (accepted) eee / 5,740, 07-0 C. Dearing & Son : : ; : F 7. E200GRO OC 
H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. oebe ‘Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Slilin SHUT, Guass SeuLers’ Company 
Pp ) 8) & 


tag el 


Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 2 fi 


= Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,¢ 

Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun- Metal Casements. Zilli 

New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ e ie 

Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain E 

Exhibition. Glasgow, ‘1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. & 

H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;" 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


ouvre Ventilator. 


; Improved Glass 


Louvre Ventilator. 


H. W. COOPER, 


3 : Sole Inventor. Wf 
Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. Tingeived Hopper for © Skylights. Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 28a UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & 1885. 


BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND. FURNACE BUILDER, 


High Street, Sutton, Surrey. 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C, 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SMOKE - CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to suit all kinds of Boilers. 
At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq.), and Surveyor to the 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ON — continued. | tres LONDON— continued. 
For Enlargement st Beata School by 400 Places, Deptford For pe and aps Works, for the pe pe Board. 
rer Road. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Lyndhurst Grove. atdstone Street, 
4 Ri yeuked : . . £4,289 o o King Bros. & Co. £399 0 0 C.V. ond He ; 489 Io o 
ee z ; : ; : . 4,200 0 oO H.L. Holloway . 390 o o T. McCormick . 0" Os 6 
eed le eae . : ; : é 168 O-' 0” Davis BFGs:: » 359 ©-O Steel Bros. . . | Forges 
; : ; : ;  4,160°°0° 0 .G..Basho® . « 349 0 oO J. F. Sargeant . 7611 o 
J. Holloway ° ; 5 ‘ : . aee4 o o W. Johnson « 332 0 0 G.S.S. Williams 
Cpl oa Se ile ks ats 3,993 0 oO Vigor & Co. « 319 0-0 & Son: .°4 9 gee 
Sige abe : : : ; . 3,829 0 o M.McCarthy . 285 o o GS. Pritchard & 
i igs Cee : ithdrawn) : . : > 3,1400* o-ff. Millard, * 270 01 %6 Son . : - 69 0 o 
Be epson ere hoot tort: | _ Stephen Street. T.W.Smith&Son 65 o o 
For Erection of Three Temporary Iron School Buildings, _W. Hornett. . 130 0 oO Smith Bros. i » 600 & 
Victoria Road, Lambeth. Knight & Walden 121 0 o Old Nichol Street. 
F. Braby & Co. Limited - 4 +6 +6 +£2580 09 0 J. H«Petchey. . 119 10 © TT. Cruwys’. seas geen 
Go Renhe | 3) eens ; yee 2 3 C..F. Kearley, . 113.0. 9 W. Hornett » 58 Oo 
Grogan & Co. . : : 7 y ; aoe i o G. W. Durrant . 113.0 9 .EsJ) Coombeunn 3 39 10 © 
W. Harbrow . : : : : i es W.H. McLachlan 108 10 o London Fields. 
Nort & Son ©. SS fe Te Pe ee em GN cence: -. 97.0 0 M.McCarthy , 217 0 o 
I, Dixon & Co. . : ; ¢ , . vay eee ae Latchmere School. Snewin Bros, , 169 II © 
G. B. Ash . rat okok Sa : ; ; ; ee 2 3 W.H.McLachlan _183. 0 0 F. Gladwell. . 145-10) o 
J. ce &: Co., Limited Sana se aeee Hie. 5 6 | GP. Kent. . 167.0 0 C, Willmott: ss snanne 
T. Bendon , : i ; i ; ooh ake H. Hewitt . -.147.0 0 Stevens Bros. . 119 OF 6 
For Erection of Two Iron School Buildings, Ivydale Road, | ¢, F, Kearley 140 0 O No tender accepted. 
Nunhead. (Ga. dearsdon .. .135, O76 Wenlock Road. | 
Walker Bros. _. . . . . . - £895 © ©] W. Johnson -, 131, 0 oO J.J. Richards ¥) je2eenueuueee 
Clark, Bunnett & Co. . Q ; : : 2) S50MOF Oar Horton . » 127.0 0 F, Gladwell. - 179585) O 
Croggon& Co. . + + + + » + 848 0 O|F, Triggs . . 125 © © Knight & Walden 14:esouee 
North & Son : ‘ , : : : TSRISM Oo OM W. Bilis » 119 17 0 M.-McCarthy |s  I40.5ouem 
J.W.Roy .  . . & “7s 9) BrSosm Om Oe ro Walkicy - 115 0 O W.Hornett. . 134 0 © 
W. Harbrow tee oh Be 6 ss TORS OF nitatd - 109.0 0. G, S. Pritchiancas 
A.W. Pocock . : : : , : - 670 © ©| Newton & Idle . 100 0 o Son . A . 123 ore 
Bruce & Still : . . . : . - 620 © O|M. McCarthy . 100 0 o Grover&Son . 11010 © 
For the Supply of Gas Mains, Pipes, and Fittings for the | Knight & Walden 98 o o T.W.Smith& Son 107 0 O 
London Board Schools. F. R. Turtle . 96 0 ‘o Stevens Bros. 4. ie soe 
Pardoe & Son . f ; 2 3 : 2295.10 5 Burrage Grove. Aldenham Street. 
HandrcciCon. ; ; A ; : : - 192 6 7 | Knight & Walden” 154 0 ‘o E. H > Sargeant sea Io 6 
J. Dodson . : : : ; ‘ ; OB Ue alee’ Proctor. » 90 0 ‘Oo F.G, Hughes” 4 305guum 
B A. Crane. ; ; ‘ : : ; JMO? 2 | Conseynvereteras _ « 81 10 0 Davis Bros. . 23 area 
J.C. Chrisie . 8. . «©... 16014 4|J. Chamberlain .° 77°10 0 T. Crawys . 9. eee 
W.G. Cannon . : ‘ A : : OTES ATS EA Victoria Road. __ Alley Road. -- 
Comyn Ching & Co. . : ; ‘ : - “P50 16 11 (E2H, Sargeant %.'* 260M Boas Richards . 934 Soma 
Kidd & Co. i : : é A : : - 145 14 10 | Troughton & Co. 18:07 (om) Davistbros; . 927 So ae 
R. H.:& J..Pearson . ; A ; c - 130 5 8 | W. Oldrey & Co. 17 10 SOmeels Cruwys | : .° 2272s 
Stevens & Sons . ; : ; ‘ ; - 124.18 5 loTsCrowys . » I14..0°°0 “H.&'F. Vincent® Sea fe) 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, THE 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, WINDOW 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING | BLIND 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, COMPANY, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner,} 4 LAWRENCE 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, pe ae = LANE, 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- LONDON, E.C. 


rop-tight | JENKS & WOOD 
VENETIAN (LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 
BLIND. | 66 Berners Street, London, W. 


Send for Patterns of 


“2° UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. ' ; Spee te toh aS 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments “Blinds, London.” aI Free on Epenastine Eyal 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. ea om? alone OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Ow ae 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ Survryine Lis.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Prices quoted se ee for Delivery at any Port or 
Yailway Station, for all varieties o m 
Selected specially to suit Architects 
BATH STON Rk, { ‘Bpecications and Builders’ use. . 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE 


shorsteh sept oS ate Bape MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURGH ST.)E,G, “——_ 
Cure for TA 

Damp Walls ee aN and QUANTITIES, ETC. 
and is SS colourless. 


Correctly Written and ‘ 
hed by return of pos 
ge Plans, &c., beststyle. 
pumeamniewaes LS 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURASILITY, 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturer 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, WOOD a BLOCK PAVING \ 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, B.C. = : : 


hographer and 

(Hstablished 1860.) (Mr. Wurre’s System), i> pert be es * 
MANSF EI | ) S [ ( ) gFor Churches, Schoo Shakespeare Printing Works 
[ N Es O Seu} aco: i espeare Prt ou 


Estimates and full particulars 


BIRMINGHAM. 
on application to —_— > ee 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop Moe AND ot ee H. SCOTT, RICHMOND & c0., 


JOINERY WORKS 
“Clapham Junction, 8.w.| 30 & 31 Paternoster Square, London, EC., 


FROM THE “LINDLEY ” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES ORIGINAL MAKERS OF TALO GROUND 

fe / CHIMNEY-PIECES | 

AN CASTER, N ae G RANTHAM “| In Marble, Wood, and Iron, with Grates, Tile and Mosaic WA | L “a PA P E R S. 
RACTS. Hearths, &c, Several hundreds on view. 


CONT ~~ igh-class Papers only. 
IPE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT | Marble Mosaic Adamant, emest durable, artistic, ya Manufacturers of High-dl é | 


(Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of Liste May neers 9/- PER PIECE GROSS. 
Montene ilders for the due performance of Government, FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. PAPER FROM 2/ B . : - 
ata. OMtoe eae Contacts of every descripti 5 ome = ion of Architects’ own Design 

don. F Cc J. & H PATTESO N Special acilities for the production 
The Bonds of this Compuny are aveepted by the several . . ; 


Printers of Messrs. WATTS & 00.'s Wall-Faper. Se | 
36 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. Messrs. BoODLEY 6 GARNER and GILBERT SCOTT). 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Painting and other Works, for the London School Board. 


oe MILTON. 
For Building Church at Milton of Campsie. 


Larkhall Lane. Calvert Road. Accepted Tenders. 
A. Moses’ .. . £272 10° 0 H.L. Holloway .£139 0 oO W. ‘Gow, Kilsyth, mason, 
King Bros. & Co. 268 o o Knight & Walden 130 0 oOo Allan & Baxter, Glasgow, joiner. 
G. P. Kent . 264.0 0 S] of eipect R. Mason, Glasgow, plumber. 
E. Triggs 257 0 0 Sleaford Street. J. & A. Williamson, Kirkintilloch, plasterer. 
1 7 A. Boon | SSA A eae, J. Caldwall.& Sons, Kirkintilloch, slater. 
C. F. Kearley 2 Tp eNOH ORD Er TS Williams 56 10 O : 
W.H. McLachlan 206 0 o eat aah Ww. Bryden & Son, Glasgow, gasfitting. 
: x J. Bodker 5 M‘Culloch & Son, Glasgow, painting, &c. 
Knight & Walden 196 0 0 4yavic Bros 53 8 0 ee) 
doit a a . J. Combe & Son, Glasgow, heating. 
fet: Ears Pas OME Wilktey seem 5a. .0). 0 Whitewrigh : 
= Hewett . mI83)70 0 a eee J. itewright, Glasgow, gates, &c, 
T.W.Smith&Son 179 0 0 ag AT Ste NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
ety ne : 2 1 Poet ; ‘ ts 8 For New Lecture Hall and Classrooms, Dilston Road Wesleyan 
, : 7 Chapel, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. J. W. TAyYLor, Archi- 
W. Ellis 169 19 o G.Jones . Matas O tect, 33 W 
: : : 33 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
W. Johnson re 0 oO.” L- Dowling. AO. 1Or O Hers N 1 
H. Walkley 140 0 oH. J. Williams a ae a eae cesetlecon. Tyee) ane - STAAOT IA © 
* ne . . ‘ ° I 
Newton & Idle Fog 0.9 Hamond Square. N. & R. Reed, Newcastle-on-Tyne . : ae 3 i 
Morden Terrace. F.G. Hughes . 156 0 o Anderson, Newcastle-on- -Tyne. ° eds 370 W210 
J. W. Roy . 158 0 o Davis Bros, meal; O Be & J. R. Dixon, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1,350 oem) 
H. L. Holloway . 143 0 0 Troughton& Co, 127 Io o E. & J. George, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 1341 Lif ¥ 
Stevens Bros. 108. o o, E..H: Sargeant «...115:10) 0 Millard, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1,323 14 0 
W.H.Chapman. 90 0 o T.Cruwys . - 960 0 Mauchlin, Newcastle-on-Tyne . : « 144317ie:8 {10 
Ff. Johnson . 79 10 o N. Richards . 8310 0 Scott, Newcastle-on-Tyne ‘ 1,316 20 8 
For Additional Staircases to Board School, Beresford Street, Tyrie cee canes 2 geen 85203113, 00 
Walworth. cott, Newcastle-on- Tyne : ats 11,204.00 
S. J. Jerrard : . £809 0 O Pringle, Gateshead : ‘ ; 1,261 °o oO 
W. Johnson . ! ‘ WBGeto) O Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne : eof, 200. Oe 4 
For Outside Staircase at tid Hethnce Pupil Teachers’ He = ee oer ore) Yaa , y sy ree © 
Behbol. ister, Crook, Durham ; eae 5 
T. Lye ‘ £279 0 0 ELLIOT, North Shields (accepted) 1-22 Oe Om O 
G. Wilkinson & Son ‘ : 200). Oe O ke _ NEWMARKET. 
For New Water-closets at Board School, New Park | F% Building Dwelling-House and Offices. Messrs. HOLLAND 
Road, S.E. & SON, Architects, Newmarket. Quantities not supplied. 
J.W. Roy . . ‘ £139 0 0 Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge . . £1,898 oO oO 
E. Triggs é P f 130. 0 0 King, Levert 4 : : «(i I,7O4g18% O 
Hmebros.& Co... T21eO.1 0 yt nbs ct ' Ou! OF Oo. 
) . ’ 1,600 0 oO 
LUDDENDEN. Linzell, Newmarket . ; 15579 .08 O 
For Concrete Roofing and 25 feet wide Roadway over Iron Hook & Tebbitt, Soham . - 85,55 71172, 0 
Store at Dean Mills, Luddenden. Mr. I; L- PATCHETT, Plummer, Rattlesden, Suffolk . «71,4458, C4 O 
Architect, Halifax. Mason & Son, Haverhill (accep/ed ) #, A;3COMIOT O 
G. Greenwood & Sons, Halifax. | Saint & Sons, St. Ives (withdrawn) . ‘ AME Melon Mei 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
isa Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Broxs or Quantitizs, SpeciricaTions, REPoRTS 
_ Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRABUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRCDUCING 

| COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


‘Prans of Estarzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


‘Ommricats Booxs for Instalments, 3., or with 
|‘ Receipt, 58. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream, 
___SPracun’ s TaBLEs, upon application. 


| ~ PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
192 Fleet St.. London, 
. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 

* Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
(Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

___ SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE « WoRK. 
__EMLEY & SON: S, Limdé. 


team Sawing, Moulding, raring and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


Youn XXXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,, 
LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


PPOSSHLOSH SSS SSH OSS SS SOSHSOS OLS SOOO OSD 


SIMPLEX LEAP 
GLAZING | 


For ROOFS, * * * * * *** 
xxx «%* SKYLIGHTS & 
SY HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Sontract Required. 
No Zinc, lRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPELED: 


SARAAR PPP LS LPL LLSS LOLA L ALSO 


GROVER & Co. (imited), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, roar City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
tLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


k * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * # 
Po SSCS SSCS SESS S HSCS TOPOS S SSIS OOO 


J. L. BACON & CO., 
HEATING and VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 


Every descr pions of Building Building Warmed to any desired 
Temperature by our 


IMPROVED SMALL PIPE SYSTEM. 


Estimates Free. Effect Guaranteed. 


Phoenix Works, 34 Upper Gloucester Place, 


mgAdedmnely bound in Cloth, Gilt Petterells price 12s. 6d. 
fice : 175 Strand, London, W.C 


Dorset Square, London, N.W 
Descriptive Pamphlet Post-free. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 


BATH STONE. 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY. 


PICTOR’S MONKS’ PARK, CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
WINSLEY GROUND, WESTWOOD. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 
CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING AND TRACING. 


Surveys, Levels, DESIGNS, DETAILS, WorRKING DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &C., &C. 
HENRY AINSWORTH, 
New City CHAMBERS, 121 BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C., 
292 LENA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON PARK, W. 


I. Re MSION, Quarry Owner, 
Rg Quarries every descrip- 
A 
7 


tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


Remington Standard Type-Writer, 


TRADE MARK. 


The King of Type-writers ; the most ‘rapid nat most durable 
Type-writing Machine extant. 10,000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing. ‘Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern- 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographez3, 
and ** All sorts and conditions of men. 

Apply for Price List and Particulars to Sole London Office: 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
| ROO Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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NCRMANTON. A Gees 
For Road Improvement Wo ss, Normanton, Mr. A. IRViNF, | For Internal Restoration of the church of St, Marti 1) Sedma 
Surveyor, Shae at: ja Ls near Scarborough. 
D. & T. Wilson, Wakefield . : : : 4 SARE 
H. Gibson, Normanton (°c at ann ceeds W. DENISON, Normanton (accefted). . 
Aliffe Bros., Normanton. . . : 374 
W. DENISON, Normanton (ccc pied) . 3 e900 


NOTTINGHAW. ; 
For Making Sixty Stalls, for Sneinton Market Place, Notting- 
ham. Mr. A. BROWN, Borough Engineer, Nottingham. 


OZOnO sO) 
OlOVORS 


SOUTHPORT. : 

For Supply of Fifty Cast-Iron Manhole Covers (lids to weigh 
I cwt., and frames 33 cwt. each), and Two Hundred Cast- 
Iron Perforated Hinged Grids and Frames (15 inches 
Square clear inside dimensions, lid and frame complete 


M. Manwick RT en SE Abe Sees ek fe Icwt.). Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor, South- 
S. Gilman . 7 ; 3 A 7 . ie AIoy (Oe port. ; 
T. A. Milner ; ; : . 5 : a IRs} TE oO fe cs and’ 
yf gian . . ° ° A . te LOmL oO : overs. rames, 
= ethane ; : : : 3 , LOC : fe) Nae Ingram & Co., Man- 
Poet : ‘ : j ' NEGO 6 ester? : : : . 140° Cee 120 0 O 
oo a8 ¢ Abbott & Co, Newark. . . 8115 0° 6910 0 
ole 7 © | Victoria Foundry Co., Newark g 6 
W. Hind 85 0 oO oundry Co., Newark . 010 0 7 ‘10° “O 
J. Wood Sato J. E. Palmer, Redditch ; . 66 0 oO 
W Moin 3 eg a Willdigg Brothers, Coventry . 6G ore '57 10 O 
Ww Beisctle Woo Worsley Mesmes Iron Works . 69 0 O — 
ue y cs o o| J.Crowther & Co., Huddersfield. 6710 0 6000 
Ww ad a Thorncliffe Iron Works Co.. . 65 6 3) I20uNGuee 
- Hall pel J. Buchanan & Son, Li ] 6 fe) 
A. Priestley . pig se) eres »-1VETPOO! 2) 3 
Hackinson fagiepats ost wee - ; Cis : % oe 
MP ay tas a . Smethurst, Warrington . . cee 58 0 Oo 
T. V. WOODHOUSE (aecepled) ot la? Brightside Foundry Co., Sheffield 57 10 oO 68 10 @ 
PORTSMOUTH. Winder Brothers, Sheffield . 50s 105 0 O 
For Building St. Michael’s Vicarage, Portsmouth. Edwards & Jones, Longton . .  . Sea seee 65 0 oO 
WITHERS, Architect, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. Quan- J. H. Malcolm, Tyldesley. .. « 50, one 50 0 Oo 
tities by Mr. Hale. Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. 
Mullings, Devizes. ; 2,4844002 © London . : ; : «| SO rms 45. 0 
Dove Bros, London . 2.415 010.00 Appleby & Co, Chesterfield . 40 10 98 55  Oae 
Burrell, Littlehampton 2532 ORE OmmO J. Robinson, Sheffield . ; » 49 305% 49 9 oO 
Stephenson, London : : : : a E2205) SOLO The Douglas Forge, Wigan . . 47 51onre 50. Og 
Gregory & Co., London . : ; ; 132,227 sae ed F. C. Barker & Co., London 27 IO 4 oe 
W.&R. Light, Portsmouth . 3 : 152.22 7 Ono Albion Iron Works, Rugeley . 4710 oO, ~ "oe 
J. & C. Bowyer, Norwood . : ; 2 2107 On.O J. McCrossan, Liverpool. . .. » 40 80neee 49 10 0 
Spear & King, Crowthorne 5 : ° Cee tOOn Ose J. Lees, Gomersal ; : o. 4402s — 
Buckle & Wheeler, Abingdon . : , o. 2,105 tO J. Ball, Ormskirk oe eer = 43 OMG 50 0 Oo 
Bottrill, Reading : : : hee »  2TAOe Oe G. Chatton, Bolton : : +o 42 Tee 41 208 
Smith, Worthing. ‘ : ; : BRAN 50 al 5 58 22) Executors of D. Clark, Carlisle . $25 0 oO 65> Oa 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristo ° : : a. 2,100 GG Foundry Company, Widnes. : — 50. 0 
H. & D. Evans, Portsmouth . ; : «7 190087 Cano H. Hodge, Southport . ; : — 50 0 O 
Bull, Sons & Co., Southampton ; : 41071 PomOu * Accepted. + Error in weight. 


A PEAL OF 8 BELLS FOR £7), 


FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING, 


gy gga gs peggy ye 


HARRINGTONS 


PATENT 


TUBE CHIMES, 


EQUAL IN TONE 
THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS, 


“The music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves td 


aL. 


any simple air, easy of management, and mel- 
lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells. . + : 
Such music I have heard at Coventry.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 20, 1887. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. HARRINGTON & 60., 


COVENTRY. 
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PARSONSTOWN. SWINDON— continued. 

For Building Fifteen Labourers’ Cottages, Parsonstown. For Alterations and Additions to the Fountain Inn, Swindon, 
J. Murphy, Banagher_ . shit 20740" 0 Mr. W. H. Reap, M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. 

p. "Mba = Sons, Parsenstown (accepted) . 1,237 0 0 WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted ) ; : we GOSG-O* O 
eridan, Parsonstown : : ; EL DO sa. Og uO ‘ : 2 
1 5 ; For Alterations to the Premises of the Swindon Gas and Coke 
a: ae eh eCPStOWD.... : ° : HOw hoe ele? Company, Limited. Mr. W. H. Reap, M.S.A., Architect, 
RATHFRILAND. Swindon. 

For Repewing, &c., Presbyterian Church, Rathfriland. Barrett, Swindon i * at See re a LOOT Ot. O 
Collen Bros , Portadown. oie OF O Williams, Swindon. . ‘ : 2 185"°0! oO 
TEP. Corry & Co., Belfast . : - ; | #460" O50 WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted) ‘ : lO7220- O 
T. Collen & Son, ‘Armagh veh ee es 385 0” 0'| For Bounddry Fencirig to Managers House, at Works. of 
R. Dalzell, Rathfriland . . . . . 306 16 0 Swindon Gas and Coke Company, Limited. Mr. W. H. 
J. Sensee, Ballyraney ; . . he Reap, M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. 

A, WHELAN, Newry (accepted) . . . . 261 0 0 Barrett, Swindon . : ae : 1679 10: 0 
REIGATE. Williams, Swindon : : ; 5 Wk Cy 

For Building eure Walls, near Pes Hill, Reigate. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted ) é : : Ag OO 
J. K. Ford . : _ £140 Oo Oo 
STE. ser Nal yeg ee, 138 10 0 WAKEFIELD. 

R. Peat t ‘ Y i206, 09.01). 2 or Building Weaving Shed at Calder Mills, Portobello, Wake- 
fis... MARRIAGE & Co. (accepted) j A welCd 13.410 field. Messrs. KIRK & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 
Accepted Tenders. 
j SWINDON. Land & Nettleton, Ossett, joiner. 
For Erection of Two Houses, Springfield Road, Swindon. Newsome, Sons & Speddings, Dewsbury, ironfounder. 
Mr. W. H. READ, M.S.A, Architect, Corn Exchange, W. E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, slater. 
Swindon. ; T. C. Tattersall, Wakefield, plasterer. 
WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepied). 
WEYBRIDGE. 


For Erection of Three Shops, Newport Street, Swindon, for 


For Shop and Dwelling-house, Baker Street, Weybridge. Mr. 
yebie MSG .¢ Heo RBA DIEM S.A, Architect, W. I. CHAMBERS, Architect as 
BARRETT, Swindon (accepted) . 37308 0" 0 Martin, pce SCD De : : £977 aaees 
S. Woods, Weybridge . : a é 880 0 Oo 
For Erection of Dwelling-house, Devizes Road, Swindon, for W.&A. ieee Be ionde pe Le 8 
Mr. Gilbert. Mr. W. H. Reap, M.S.A, Architect, : : The) eae a 
Peters, Oatlands Park. 5 2)h, COD gO ee 
Swindon. King, Oatlands Park 800 0 oO 
WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepied) . in, 310 2502.0 8» : : : hi Be 
S. Brown, Weybridge . ‘ ay TOOL ORAD 
For Joinery Work at the Victoria Hospital, Swindon. Mr. 
W. H. READ, M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. eee Mie Weyb brid e (accepted) ae ak 
BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ). Melos TS amenS: 
= = WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Construction of Tunnel under the Road leading from Barton 
_THE CORSHAM BATH emi 80: ee eae eee. Seagrave to Cranford, for Messrs. T. Butlin & Co. Mr. 
BATH STONE! eae sac arisen ahd Guaibs Down. E. SHARMAN, Architect, Croyland poe ieee cee 
Wrought Stone delivered to any Railway Station. T. Ball & Sons, Burton Latimer . : . £125 10 0 
PRICES QUOTED ON APPLICATION. R. Marriott, Wellingborough ° PAPO. CO). 
TELESRAMS—MONKS, CORSHAM.] — Tr WHITNEY, Burton Latimer (accepted ) : or Le ete O 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. (REGD.) 


OETZMAN N & CO, 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 17, 19 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, “curr koro.” 


Carpets, Furniture, Bedding Draken Furnishing 
pre R TLE CY > China, oP ISI &Ce 


I 
a mT 


ices Rt Ni 


“fit i 
A ie ie 


Octzmann’s Patent 
Bedroom Ware. 


The Latest Novelty and the 
greatest improvement hitherto 
|e introduced. he . 
ecures immunity from break- ! 
handles bang 1 ae oy side, ding Ch 
ing provided for lift- o | 
and ARTISTIC. | esti || iy amy T mea HEM | 
seu gat fatesz. | UE ule Te aN Ie NY | oreo atand B nae 
Sillustrated, 12s. 9d. per set. ee ES a if. | te ule ae BE 
Illustrations post free. a ‘ae Ell lel Hq ih Lamy WRONG as 
ie [ i iy] H NG 


BEDROOM FURNISHED COMPLETE, for FIVE GUINEAS, 


Consisting of Chest of Drawers, Toilet Table, Washstand with marble top and tiled back, Toilet Glass, 


Ebouised or Walnut 


; Towel Airer, Chair, in plain art colours or in imitation of various woods, Strong Iron French Bedstead, Occasional Table, 
; Palliasse, Top Mattress, Bolster, Pillow, Toilet Set, Water Bottle and Tumbler, Fender, Fire- irons, with Undershelf. 
| Corner Chair. Carpet (9 feet by 6 feet), and Rug. Top, Siinsheas by. 121, indie, 
| Upholstex ins “e pend Colour, Ordsrs per Post receive prompt and faithful attention. 25 inches high, 
ea rae 5 ; 
| Tapestry or Plush, £1 tata Illustrated Catalogue the best Furnishing Guide extant, Post Free. 14s. 9d. 
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WINDSOR. 
For Hydrants for Water Supply, Windsor. 


Baldwin, Burnham ‘ : : «£166.50 0 
May, Holborn : : e-142"0' 0 
Margaret, Reading : : ‘ ; ‘ 138 10 Oo 
Adler, London ‘ 5 137,30 0 
Goddard, Eton : - 3510. 0 
Tored, Tottenham : c oe 13 5m0P 0 
Jones & Co., Basingstoke c : A hLOMLOR.O 
Greenaway, Slough. : : ‘ : att 5 aeOr .O 
Hewes, Maidenhead ; 4 . iol lAnl Own 
THomMAS, Windsor (accepted ) . . < cel OG aD 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Directors of Perry & Co., Limited, steel pen makers, 
have resolved to pay on September 1, out of profits, an 
interim dividend on the ordinary shares for the first six 
months of this year at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
free of income tax, being at the same rate as for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The half-yearly dividends on the 
preference shares will be fixed as usual at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum. 

THE Fire Insurance Companies Association at Adelaide, 
after having inspected the ‘‘Wenham” lamps submitted to 
them, have decided that they will reduce the rates of insurance 
from 205, where the ordinary gas jet is used in shops, to 12s. 6d. 
if the “ Wenham” lamp is adopted. This is obviously a very 
important decision in favour of the ‘“‘ Wenham” lamps. 


THE half-yearly meeting of the National Association of 
Master Builders of Great Britain was held at Glasgow, Mr. 
Robert Neill, jun, of Manchester, president, in the chair. 
Representatives attended from London, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, Bolton, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Lancaster, Edinburgh, Greenock, and other large towns. The 
reports of the state of trade and the supply of labour in the 
principal towns in the United Kingdom show that the building 
trade is still very much depressed, and that the supply of labour 
far exceeds the demand. The report of the Select Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons upon the working of the 
Employers’ Liability Act was read, and the attention of the 
Council directed thereto. Other matters affecting the trade 


Preston’s Patent Screw 


were fully discussed, and it was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing in London. 


THE novel idea of a club-house in the gardens of a great 
exhibition has proved, in the case of the “Welcome” Club at 
the American Exhibition, a most unqualified success. The 
Club, of which Lord Ronald Gower is president and Mr, 
J. S. Jeans secretary, already numbers 1,000 members, who find 
the facilities for dining and resting afforded to them and lady 
friends most enjoyable. The club-house, as we have before 
mentioned, is most elaborately furnished and decorated by 
Oetzmann & Co., and the royal pavilion attached to it isa 
marvel of decorative art. Any gentleman, we understand, who 
is a member of any club of good standing in London is eligible 
for membership. | 


TURPIN’S PARQUET FLOIR-JOINERY AND WOOD- 
CARVING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


AT the annual general meeting of this company, which was 
held at 22 Queen’s Road, Bayswater (the managing director, 
Mr. M. F.C. Turpin, in the chair), the report and balance-sheet 
were unanimously adopted, and it was resolved that a dividend 
of 10 per cent. per annum be declared upon all share capital 
from the date when subscribed. The report stated that, in 
order to secure the interest of the agents in the company’s suc- 
cess, it was decided to make the appointments mutual by the 
agents subscribing for a certain number of shares accord- 
ing to the size and importance of their districts. In conse- 
quence forty-three of such agents have been appointed in 


the principal country towns, and as the company’s business is. 


now thoroughly organised, the directors are very confident the 
future will be a bright one. We are glad to learn that as the 
agents and shareholders of the company referred to in the 


report are realising that their appointments as agents are really 


based upon mutual terms, and moreover that the excellence of 
the company’s productions, in all branches of their business, 
gives everywhere great satisfaction, they are endeavouring 
most cordially to reciprocate the understanding which exists by 


extending the sale of the company’s specialities in their respec- 


tive districts, in many cases with very marked success. 
Possessing, as it does, such an excellent organisation, the com- 
pany cannot fail with the extension of business accruing from 
its agencies to become an exceedingly prosperous concern. 


JAMES CARTLAND & SON, 


Cabinet, Builders’ & Furnishing Brassfounders, 
3 BIRMINGHAM, we 


The Extent, Variety, and Finish of Articles Manufactured at 
=a this Establishment cannot be excelled. SITRADE] 
THE REGISTERED DESIGNS AND PATENTED ® 
ARTICLES ARE NUMEROUS AND VALUABLE. 


All Goods for Export are CAREFULLY PACKED IN CARTOON Boxgs, and dis- 
tinctly labelled with Orange-coloured Labels, bearing the Trade Mark as at side. 


The attention of Architects and Builders is specially drawn to the merits of PRESTON’S PATENT SCREW ADJUSTMENT tor 
Opening, Closing, and Fastening Windows of Churches, Board Schools, Warehouses, and Manufactories, as its extreme simplicity cannot 
fail to commend it, . 

An endless Cord passing over a grooved Pulley, and worked by hand, causes the Box to travel on Screw, carrying the Sash with it 
to the required distance, and remaining securely locked at any angle, The action is perfectly easy and a child can adjust it. :. 


DRAWINGS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
yo LONDON SHOW-ROOMS:—40 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


TURKEY, PERSIAN & INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED by THOMAS BONTOR & CO.,, late 


WATSON, BONTOR & Cae 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dublin, 1865. Hors Concours, Paris, 1878: 


—— 


BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, 


Being “Keyed” to Substructure by | 


And by an 
© John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. eee 


a a eS ee 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 

EE Adhesive & Preservative Mastic. 
VOLUME AAEVIL. OF THE ARCHITEC. 


W AL.Fz METAL KEYS; 
Eos & ATLALIOTT (late of GEARY & WALKER), | 
Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.%. 
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We may mention that the company have just been entrusted 
with an important contract for laying a large quantity of their 
solid oak flooring on concrete for the new Great Northern 
Central Hospital, now being erected in the Holloway Road. 
This contract was secured by the company from five other 
large firms in open competition, owing to the excellence and 
cheapness of their work. Their success in this important case 
practically demonstrates the capacity of the company for doing 
a large and increasing trade in good and cheap work, 


MIDDLESBROUGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


Mr. G. G. HosKINs, the architect of the new municipal 
buildings at Middlesbrough, and President of the Northern 
Association of Architects, lately invited the members of that 
association to visit Middlesbrough for the purpose of inspecting 
the Town Hall and Corporation offices which are now being 
erected to his designs. The following gentlemen accepted the 
invitation :—Mr. E. Shewbrooks, vice-president of the associa- 
tion, Mr. W. Glover, Mr. Jos. Oswald, Mr. J. Moscrop, Mr. J. 
Clarke, Mr. H. P. Hoskins, Mr. Creswell, Mr. H. G. Badenoch, 
Mr. H. T. Neilson, Mr. F. W. Rich, Dr. Manson, Mr. G. G. 
Hoskins, jun., Mr. F. Sugden, Mr. Geo. Bowes, Mr. T. Smith, 
Mr. Jos. Armitage, Mr. F. A. Atkinson, Mr, F. Raney, Mr. 
W. H. Burnett, Mr. J. Robinson, Mr. John Hindmarsh (clerk 
toxthe works), Mr. Jas. Swenden, Mr. Supt. Rodgers, Chief 
Constable Ashe. The buildings are entirely of stone from the 
Dunhouse quarries, with the exception of the walls of the 
quadrangle, which are constructed of Bradford stone. The 
style of architecture is the thirteenth-century Gothic, consider- 
ably modernised, and the buildings occupy an area of nearly 
two acres, providing accommodation for the whole of the Cor- 
poration departments, police-court and offices, water board, 
board of guardians, school board, free library, and reading- 
room. The Town Hall occupies the north end of the site, and 
is divided from the municipal buildings proper by a covered 
carriage-way, 20 feet wide. The most striking feature in con- 
nection with the Town Hall is the magnificent clock tower, 
which will be carried to a height of 170 feet. Beneath the 
tower in Albert Road is the principal entrance to the large hall. 
This doorway has a richly-moulded pointed arch, and sur- 
mounting it, under a canopy, will stand a full-size figure of St. 
George. This figure is already sculptured and is ready for 


lifting into position. On the north side parallel with Cor- 
poration Road is the principal facade of the hall, and here 
the most noticeable features are eight two-light tracery- 
headed windows, and full-length sculptured figures standing 
against the buttresses dividing the windows, and emblematical 
of “ Music,” “ Literature,” “ Painting,” and “Commerce.” The 
hall is 118 feet long, 60 feet broad, and is capable of accom- 
modating 3,500 persons. The semi-basement beneath the 
large hall is to be used as a drill-hall for the police, and 
for this purpose the hall is carried on cast-iron arches and 
conerete, constructed by Messrs. Dennett & Ingle. The 
organ-chamber, which is at the east end of the hall, is formed 
by a handsome archway, richly moulded and supported by 
coupled columns, 20 feet in height, with moulded caps, The 
style of architecture is the same throughout, and the elevations 
facing Albert Road, Russell Street, and Dunning Street are 
rich in detail, the various oriel windows being extremely hand- 
some. The arrangement of the municipal offices round a large 
quadrangle secures light and ventilation in a marked degree, 
besides many other advantages. At the north-east angle of the 
buildings are the police and fire-brigade departments, which 
are entered from Dunning Street. In the semi-basement are 
two large cells and ten smaller ones, with a caged yard for the 
exercise of prisoners, store-rooms, ventilating corridors, lava- 
tories, &c. The ceiling of the cells is fire-proof, and the 
ventilation is on the system technically known as the 
“ prisoner’s lung” system. The police-court is considered to 
be one of the finest in the country, and the design has been 
executed with a view of providing sufficient accommodation 
should the Court of Quarter Sessions be removed from North- 
allerton to Middlesbrough. At the west end of the court is a 
spacious gallery. The light is obtained from the roof, which is 
coved and panelled in plaster, and between the top point of the 
coves is a lantern light, each vertical side of which forms a 
series of arcades filled in with handsome and delicately-painted 
glass. Above this arcading is the large area of horizontal 
glass divided into panels by moulded beams, the principal 
device in the centre being the rose, shamrock, and thistle, and 
the four corners are emblazoned with the sword of justice and 
the scales. In this portion of the buildings are situate the 
residence of the chief constable and that of the superintendent 
of the fire-brigade. At the south side of the quadrangle is the 
fire-brigade station, and in convenient proximity are the stables 
and house for the engine-driver. In the next division are the 
offices of the surveyor andtown clerk. The council chamber is 


THE AOLUS WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF 
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situate on the centre of the Russell Street facade, and is of 
extensive dimensions. This is truly a magnificent chamber, 
the appearance is impressive, and the treatment unique. The 
whole of the woodwork is of richly-toned oak, and comprises a 
dado 7 feet high, with richly-moulded and cusped panels and 
battlemented capping. The architraves are finely moulded, 
and support moulded and sunk overdoors, flanked right and 
left by lions supporting shields, the windows being treated ina 
similar manner. At the east and west ends of the room are 
very handsome baronial chimney-pieces of polished Carlisle 
marble, the hoods extending toa height of nearly 9 feet, and 
embellished by zig-zag ornament, and supported by two 
Frosterly marble columns. The hearths are lined with marble 
mosaic work, and are furnished with dog-grates and marble 
fenders. The roof of the chamber is somewhat similar, 
though much more elaborate than that of the police-court. In 
addition to the light obtained from the roof, the chamber is 
further lighted by a large and handsome oriel window, in the 
top part of which is an excellent portrait of Her Majesty, and 
on the right and left the arms of the county of York and of the 
borough. One of the finest features in the chamber is the 
sitting accommodation provided for the aldermen and coun- 
sellors, which is of dark oak and upholstered in dark crimson 
Utrecht velvet. The mayor’s seat, with its handsome Gothic 
canopy, is flanked right and left with seats for the aldermen, 
whilst the counsellors will be disposed in two crescent-shaped 
rows, within which a semicircular table is provided, round 
which will sit the corporation officials. Around three sides of 
the room are divan seats for the general public, and the 
whole chamber has a most finished and elegant appearance. 


The School Board department is situate on the ground | 


floor facing Russell Street, and embraces a large boardroom, 
two offices, and storerooms in the semi-basement. On the 


extreme south-west angle of the site are the free library and 


the reading-room, with which is connected an office for the 
librarian. One room on the first floor is made to serve both as 
a lending and reference library. Cotgreave’s indicators will be 
used for the lending library, and their introduction will greatly 
facilitate the duties of the librarian. On the western side of 
the buildings are the offices of the guardians, the rural sanitary 
surveyor’s office, and the registrar’s office. The last group of 
offiees is to be devoted to the use of the water board, and com- 
prise a boardroom, inspector's office, collector’s office, manager’s 
office, &c. The whole of the work has been carried out under 
the supervision of Mr. John Hindmarch, to whom great credit 


is due for the excellence of the work. After the inspection had 
been completed, the company were entertained to tea at the 
Corporation Hotel by Mr. Hoskins. After a hearty repast 
had been concluded, Mr. Glover rose to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hoskins, and said that in their inspection of the 
buildings they could see the architect’s handwriting in every 
line. He hoped that for the remainder of the work the 
Middlesbrough people would allow the architect to exercise his 
own discretion in the selection of chimney-pieces, as Middles- 
brough taste in that direction marred the beauty of the whole. 
Mr. Moscrop seconded the motion, which was enthusiastically 
carried. Mr. Hoskins, in reply, expressed his great pleasure 
at seeing, not only his professional brethren, but also many of 
his good friends from Darlington. He said it had given him 
the greatest possible satisfaction to meet them, and thanked 
them for their kind vote. 


THE SEWERAGE OF KINGSTOWN. 


A MEETING of the Commissioners of Kingstown, Co. Dublin, 
was held on Monday, when a report from Mr. Hassard, C Ex 
on an outfall sewer for the township was read. 

The report stated that the cost of the works for connecting 
the sewers of the Glasthule Ward with, and of utilising the 
Dalkey Outfall for the drainage of that part of the township, 
would be 14,500/.; and in addition to the payment of 4,000/4,, 
the Dalkey Commissioners require an indemnity against claims 
for damage being made consequent on the increased quantity of 
sewage from districts outside the township discharged at the 
Dalkey Outfall. Under such onerous conditions of costs, and 
uncertainty as to claims for damages, it would not, he thought, 
be prudent to conclude an arrangement with the Dalkey Com- 
missioners for the use of their outfall, available for a portion of 
the township only. He had had an interview with Mr. Stoney 
relative to an independent fall for the Kingstown township, 
within the district west of Bullock Harbour, somewhat similar to 
that proposed by Mr. Doyle in 1876. Mr. Stoney said that if 
the outfall was kept at a distance of 600 feet from the mouth of 
the harbour, the Port and Docks Board would not oppose the 
project, although he did not approve of it; but the Local 
Government Board has already declined to sanction an outfall 
at this spot, and removing it further from the harbour in a 
north-westerly direction, as previously proposed by Mr. Palles, 
although more in the direction of the tideway, would bring it 
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nearer to the public bathing-place at Sandycove Point, across 
the mouth, or immediately in front of which the tidal currents 
pass. There can be no doubt that the bay or inlet at Bullock is 
not a desirable place for a main sewer outfall, it being in slack 
or dead water, at some distance from the tideway. Mr. Hassard 
continued :—I see no other course than the adoption of the main 
drainage scheme, or, in the first instance, of a part ofit, projected 
by me for your commissioners in 1872,and which, after an exhaus- 
tive investigation, then received the commendation of Sir John 
Hawkshaw, “as being the most complete and perfect plan that 
could be devised.” For the interception of sewage from 
the Glasthule district, and as a part of the larger scheme above 
referred to, I advise the construction of a sewer from the east 
end of Newtownsmith to an independent outfall at Dalkey, at a 
point about 1,250 feet east of the mouth of Bullock Harbour. 
‘This sewer would pass under the Dalkey outfall sewer, but the 
fatter could be connected with the new one, and the present 
Dalkey outfall utilised as an overflow for storm water, should 
an arrangement to that effect be thought desirable. The new 
sewer should be constructed at such a level as to admit of its 
extension in a westerly direction to the township boundary at 
Salthill, and thence eventually through Blackrock to the 
boundary of the township at Merrion, and in a south-easterly 
direction through Dalkey for a distance of about 1,680 yards, 
mostly by shallow tunnel, to Dalkey Sound, at Sorrento Point. 
The cost of this intercepting sewer, forming part of the larger 
scheme, from Newtownsmith to an independent outfall at 
Dalkey, would be about 14,5007. The best course for the 
whole locality, if it can be effected, would be to form a main 
drainage district, the board to be composed of representatives 
‘of the three townships, and promote a Bill in the next session 
of Parliament to authorise, as a main drainage project, the 
construction of an intercepting sewer five and three quarter miles 
in length from the Blackrock Township boundary at Merrion, 
to Dalkey Sound, at Sorrento Point, to take the sewage of the 
entire district, similar to the project which has been carried out 
with marked success and great public advantage for the main 
drainage of the Rathmines and Pembroke Townships. I 
estimate the total cost of this sewer at about 66,000/., and if 
we add to this, for the cost of the Act and professional charges, 

_ &e., 10,000/., it will give a total of 76,000/, Now, if this 
amount was borrowed from Government at 33 per cent., to pay 
off principal and interest in fifty years, it would require an 
annual payment of 4/. 5s. 34d. per cent. ; this would amount to 
3,240/. 5s. 10d.; say, 3,250¢,. and adding 250/. for annual 
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expenses, would give a total of 3,500/, and this would be met 
by a main drainage rate of 5°76d¢. on 146,000/. 

It was proposed by Mr. M‘Evoy, and seconded by Mr. 
Garnett, “That this Board adopts the recommendations of 
Mr. Hassard, and agrees with him that the only effectual 
remedy for the evils complained of by the Port and Docks 
Boards is in the construction of an intercepting sewer discharg- 
ing in deep water beyond Bullock Harbour. The extension of 
such intercepting sewer along the entire sea frontage of Kings- 
town, now recommended by Mr. Hassard, as recommended 
fourteen years ago, is, in the opinion of this Board, absolutely 
necessary, as without it the township cannot progress, as it 
cannot compete with other watering-places possessing the first 
requisite of such places—a clean foreshore. That the Board 
would willingly undertake the acquisition of the powers neces- 
sary for carrying out this improvement but for the legal 
difficulties in their way. The outfall being outside the township 
they cannot promote a private Bill for the purpose, and were 
they to proceed under the Provisional Order system their 
chances of success, judged by recent experience, are not such 
as to warrant incurring the expense to the ratepayers, and 
serious loss of time to individual members who might under- 
take the promotion. They might fully establish their case to 
the satisfaction of the inspector who would hold the inquiry, 
and yet have their petition dismissed by the Local Government 
Board, sitting zz camera. We must, therefore, postpone any 
attempt to deal with this important subject until we and other 
local authorities in Ireland are allowed to have their improve- 
ment schemes judged by a competent tribunal, who, after 
hearing the case, will*then and there give their decision.” 
After an animated discussion, the resolution was adopted. 


BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE, LIMITED. 


THE sixth ordinary general meeting of the above company was 
held at the registered offices on Friday, the 29th ult., Mr. 
Stanley G. Bird in the chair. The notice convening the meet- 
ing having been taken as read, and the minutes of the previous 
meeting held on July 7, 1886, read and confirmed, the Secretary 
read the following report and accounts for the year ending 
May 31, 1887 :— 

The report stated that, notwithstanding the increasing 
competition, the general slackness of trade, and the efforts 
made by other insurance companies to draw away members, 
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there has been during the past year a marked increase in the 
premium income of the company. 

Notice was given of 409 accidents ; but although this number 
greatly exceeded the number of which notice was given during 
the previous year, the amount paid in claims was somewhat 
less, and the financial condition of the company is very satis- 
factory. ; : 

The Select Committee upon the Employers’ Liability Bills 
appointed last session made the following, amongst other, 
recommendations :—1. That the employer shall be liable to 
sub-contractors’ men in respect of injuries resulting from defects 
in ways, works, &c., of the employer if such defect had not 
been remedied owing to the negligence of the employer or his 
foreman. 2. That in section 8 of the Act the words “person 
whose sole or principal duty is that of superintending, and who 
is not ordinarily engaged in manual labour,” should be repealed. 
3. That the Court may allow an action to proceed, though no 
notice should have been given, if the Court is of opinion that 
there was reasonable excuse for the want of notice. 4. Exten- 
sion of the term “workmen” to tramway servants, &c. 

In view of the additional liabilities which may be thrown 
upon employers of labour, the directors have thought it the 
more advisable to add to the fund held in reserve rather than 
to recommend a larger bonus than Io per cent., and believe 
hat in so doing they will have the cordial approval of the 
policy-holders. The question of issuing policies under which 
a workman would be entitled to compensation for injuries 
received in any accident, although he might have no right to 
compensation at law for such injuries, was carefully considered 
by the directors in conjunction with the actuary and solicitors, 
but after mature consideration the directors did not see their 
way to adopt any system which would be alike feasible and 
attractive. 

The Chairman said:—In proposing the adoption of the 
report and accounts, I may say I regret our meeting is not 
larger, but I can only suppose from so few insurers attending 
that they are quite satisfied with the report and accounts which 
were sent to them, and see no necessity to attend to-day, 
although I dare say many are out of town at this time of year. 
With regard to the report, I do not think there is much chance 
of the Employers’ Liability Act Amendment Bill coming on 


to get some of the clauses materially altered, as otherwise 
it will be very hard indeed on us. The question of 
notice has been so often referred to, that I do not think I need 


speak about it to-day. I may point out that each year the Act 
seems to become more known and appreciated by workmen 
and lawyers, there being no doubt that it is a fruitful source of 
income to many of the latter, who devote themselves to this 
class of business, and some do very unprofessional things in 
touting for the work. I think we may congratulate ourselves 
on the successful trading of the past year, and I hope you will 
agree with me that the directors are quite justified in recom- 
mending a bonus of Io per cent., especially as at the same 
time we are able to increase the fund in reserve by 200/, 
While we can pay a bonus, increase the fund in reserve, and 
set on one side a sufficient sum to meet unsettled claims I 
think we may congratulate ourselves on the success of the 
work done by the company. We settle many cases for which 
we are not legally liable (probably 50 per cent.), which we 
should contest if we could be sure that they would be settled 
on their merits, but the sympathy of juries is always with 
the men; still, I think on the whole the manner in which we 
settle gives satisfaction, not only to our policy-holders, but also. 
to the workmen, and impresses them with the feeling that they 
are not harshly dealt with by us. I propose, “ That the report 
and balance-sheet, as audited and presented to the meeting, be 
received and adopted.” ; 

Mr. Thos. Hall: I have very much pleasure in seconding 
the resolution. ny 

The Chairman having put it to the meeting, it was carried 
unanimously. 

It was then proposed by Mr. H. White, seconded by Mr. 
Patrick, and resolved, “ That a bonus of 10 per cent. upon last 
year’s premiums be paid in the form of rebate to such members 
as renew their insurances, and that in cases where the 
insurances have been renewed since May 31, 1887, the bonus 
be forthwith paid.” 

It was proposed by Mr. H. H. Bartlett, seconded by Mr. 
F. J. Dove, and resolved, “ That, in accordance with the notice 
convening the meeting, Mr. J. Franks and Mr. George Burt 
having retired from the directorate, their places be not filled 
up.” 
It was proposed by Mr. H. H. Bartlett, seconded by Mr. 


| J. T. Chappell, and resolved, “That the maximum number of 


| directors be reduced from 20 to 18, and that article 50 of the 
this session, but when it does I hope we shall be able | 


articles of association be and is hereby altered accordingly.” _ 

It was proposed by Mr. F. J. Dove, seconded by Mr. Thos, 
Hall, and resolved, ‘‘That the following six directors who retire 
from the board under the articles of association, and are 
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eligible for re-election, be and are hereby re-elected :—Messrs. 


H. H. Bartlett, S. G. Bird, J. Bradney, W. Brown, W. H. 
Cowlin, and T. F. Rider.” 
The remaining business having been disposed of the meeting 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


~ Averst 5, 1887.] 
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BUILDING BY-LAWS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Iv had been arranged that at the meeting of the Birmingham 
Town Council on Tuesday, the new building by-laws prepared 
by the Public Works Committee should be considered ; but the 
Mayor explained that the chairman of the committee had been 
obliged to go home in consequence of illness, and moved that 
| the business be postponed till the next meeting of the Council. 
—Alderman Johnson seconded the motion.—Mr. Bowkett was 
sorry that Mr. Lawley Parker should be absent. He had 
wished to say a few words about the great nuisance caused in 
Great Hampton Street and Constitution Hill by the long- 
continued disturbance of the road in laying down the cable 
tramways. The whole neighbourhood was up in arms. In 
Great Hampton Street twenty-three shops and private houses 
were closed—mostly shops—and trade was very bad. It was 
four months since the work was begun, and it was not more 
‘than half done, yet the contract only allowed five months. He 
would have been glad to have an assurance from Mr. Parker 
that something more would be done to hasten the completion 
of the work.—Mr. Clarke pointed out that the by-laws con- 
tained no regulation as to the timbers of buildings. The safety 
of buildings depended just as much upon the strength of their 
timbers as upon that of the brickwork, and perhaps 
more. He had been unofficially informed that such by-laws 
had been prepared, but had been rejected by the Local 
Government Board.—The Town Clerk said that by their 
contract with the Council the Central Tramways Com- 
pany had undertaken to complete the tramways between 
Hockley and Colmore Row within five months from the borough 
surveyor’s order to proceed with the work. That order was 
given in the first instance on March 23, but in consequence of 
the Queen’s visit was postponed till the 29th. The time, there- 
_ fore, would expire on August 29, and the company would be 
under heavy daily penalties if they exceeded that time.— 
Alderman Cook wished to add, on behalf of the committee, 
_ that they had left no stone unturned to hasten the work.—Mr. 
Loughton emphasised the importance of the suggested timber 


clauses. If buildings gave way it was generally because of the 
roof “spreading” or the floors falling. Something should also 
be resolved upon with reference to the strength of zinc and 
lead work. As these things would take long to discuss in the 
open Council, the committee should, he thought, give some 
promise to take them into consideration.—Alderman Downing 
said he did not remember a single penalty being enforced by 
the Corporation for a breach of contract in the matter of time, 
and it was possible that the Central Tramways Company thought 
no penalty would be enforced against them. 


THE ALBO-CARBON LIGHT COMPANY (LIMITED). 


THE directors of the Albo-Carbon Light Company (Limited) 
have just issued the report and balance-sheet of the Company 
made up to June 30 last. The report states that during the 
past year the business of the Company has been well sustained, 
and although the sales do not show such a marked increase as 
in some previous years—the general depression in trade still 
continuing—yet there can be no room for doubt that the 
excellence of the Albo-Carbon light is now generally admitted 
throughout the trade, and the objections and prejudices against 
which it had at first to contend have now been swept away. 
The directors have felt themselves compelled to commence an 
action, in protection of their patent rights, against Mr. H. E. 
A. Wallis, trading as Messrs. J. Kidd & Co. This action is 
now on the eve of trial in the Chancery Division, before 
Mr. Justice Kekewich, and if not heard before the long 
vacation, is certain to be tried so soon as the Courts re- 
assemble. To meet the necessities of the Company’s enlarged 
business, the directors have taken a 21 years’ lease of large and 
commodious premises at 74 James Street, Westminster, and 
removed there in October last. The balance at credit of 
trading account, 2,636. os. 11¢., together with 3657. 75. 2d., the 
net balance brought forward last year, leaves the balance at credit 
of profit and loss 3,oo1/. 8s. 1d., out of which the shareholders 
have received 6157, being an interim dividend at the rate of 
1o/, per cent. per annum paid in February last. After trans- 
ferring, as usual, 1,000/. to the further reduction of patents 
account, the directors propose that a further dividend at the 
rate of 15/. per cent. per annum for the half-year, making 
12/, Ios. per cent. for the year, should be declared and paid to 
the shareholders. This will absorb 922/. 1os., and leave a 
balance of 463/. 18s. 1d. to be carried forward to next year. 
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THE WEEK. 


_. Tue Congress of the Sanitary Institute will commence 
at Bolton on September 20. The opening address will be 

delivered by Lord Basinc in the evening. The sections 

will have the following presidents, who will deliver addresses 
_ jm succession :—Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine, 
Professor J. RUSSELL REYNOLDs ; Engineering and. Archi- 
tecture, Professor T. Hayter Lewis ; Chemistry, Meteoro- 
logy and Geology, Mr. A. Dupré. On September 24 
addresses will be delivered to the working classes. There 

will also be an exhibition of sanitary apparatus and appliances 
/ in the Drill Hall. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. JoHn Roppis, who 
was well known in Birmingham and the Midlands as an 
architectural sculptor. He carved reredoses, fonts, and 
pulpits for several of the Birmingham churches, and nearly 
the whole of the carving on the exterior of the Art Gallery 

‘was by his hand. When Earl GranviLtE resolved to 
signalise his office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
by the erection of a memorial to mark the place where 
St. AucusTINE landed, the commission was given to Mr. 
Roppis. He was also entrusted with the tomb for Earl 
Derzpy at Knowsley, and he received commissions from 
New Zealand and Australia. Mr. Roppis read some papers 
before the local Architectural Association. His death will 
be a loss to Birmingham, where he held a prominent 
position as a politician, as well as an artist. Mr. Roppis 
had not reached his fiftieth year at the time of his death. 
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Ir is proposed to erect a mosque at the Oriental Insti- 
tute and University, Woking. The designs of Mr. W. I. 
Cuampers, of Woking, have been selected and approved, 
and he has been instructed to proceed with the work forth- 
with. The style of the building is to be Saracenic. The 
mosque will be complete in every respect, having an en- 
closed courtyard, sacred tank, pavilions, &c.; the building 
will be crowned with an eastern dome, surrounded by six 
large minarets ; the interior will be panelled in marbles. 
The site adjoins the Salar Jung Indian Memorial House, in 
course of execution from the designs of Mr. CHAMBERS, 
who has devoted considerable study to Indian architecture. 
The latter building is in a very refined style of Northern 
Indian architecture. The mosque will be interesting as 
being the first ever erected in this country. 


Tue directors of the Constitutional Club, Scarborough, 
after having carefully examined the designs sent in for the 
new club, have made the following report:—The first pre- 
mium, 25 guineas, to Mr. H. A. Cueers (Twickenham, 
London), the motto under which it was sent in being 
“Straight and True.” Two second prizes of ten guineas 
each have been given to Mr. ARTHUR Bown (Harrogate) 

and Epwarp Dopcsuun (Leeds), joint authors of the design 
“Union is strength;” and to Messrs. SMITH and BRODERICK 
(Hull) for the design “C.C.” in monogram. 


Apmirers of RABELAts, who now are to be met with in all 
countries, will find interest in the article on “ Le fauteuil de 
Rasetais,” by M. ARTHUR HEULHARD, in the last number 
of LArt, Pore spoke of his friend Swirr occupying 
“RABELAIs’ easy chair,” but it must not be supposed the 
poet knew anything about that piece of furniture. The 
chair is not what would be called easy in a club smoking- 
room. It is all of hard wood ; the seat is also the lid of the 

_ box forming the lower part; the back is straight, with a 
_ tree of Jesse in high relief forruing knobs upon it, and the 
upper part is coved. This piece of furniture, which is 
_ €celesiastical in appearance if uncomfortable in form, is 
_ now to be found in the Museum of Chateauroux, to which 

it came from the sacristy of the church of Palluau. The 
chair had been seen about 1846 by a dealer who offered 

_ 600 fs. for it, and on the curé applying to the prefect for 

permission to sell, the prefect took possession of the chair, 
and promised in return to mend the roads of the Commune. 

In 1865 it was demanded by the Commune, and was placed 

in the museum. But how came the chair to be described 
as RarExais’? According to local tradition, the humourist 
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being ill went to the village of Palluau for change of air, 
and brought his chair. He was treated well by the Chapter, 
and in gratitude left the chair as a souvenir of the visit. 
There is no evidence to support the tradition. If RaBeLars 
possessed a chair of the kind, he would be certain to refer 
to it somewhere in his writings. The theory proposed by 
M. HEutwarp is very different. RABELAIS was at one time 
secretary to Archbishop p’Estissac, whose family were of 
great power in Berry, of which Palluau forms a part. We 
can well imagine that RaBE.ars often visited the district, 
and his writings prove that he was well acquainted with the 
local scenery. M. HruLuarp believes that on his visit 
RABELAIS was installed in the chair which was the seat of 
the abbé, prior, dean, or celebrant, and hence arose the 
tradition. The chair was only temporarily used by 
Rape.als. The theory is plausible, but has M. HEULHARD 
discovered any record of a case where a chair of office, 
which corresponded with a throne in a cathedral, was 
through courtesy handed over to a stranger? RABELAIS 
was a jolly companion, but neither his social nor his 
ecclesiastical rank was of much importance. M. HEutL- 
HARD’S essay is written in fine style, but we must admit we 
are not convinced by the reasoning. 


In Dresden people are very proud of the success of the 
experiment of Professor TH1mM, who has succeeded in 
making a copy in faience of Professor PauL M&EYERHEIM’S 
Antelope Hunting tn Africa, of the same size as the original. 
It is intended for the antelope house in the Zoological 
Gardens in Berlin, as it is found the original painting is not 
able to withstand the deleterious atmosphere of the place. 
Pictures of the same class are not unknown in England, 
and it is not uncommon in London taverns to see one of 
equal size with Professor TH1Imm’s copy, which measures 
16 feet by 13 feet. But it is supposed to be the first time 
when so large a work was undertaken and uniformity 
secured in the character of the 369 tiles which make up the 
picture. There would have been no difficulty in having 
the copy made in England, but apparently the Germans are 
resolved to become independent of foreigners in all classes 
of work. 


THE report of the engineers which was read at the 
meeting in Edinburgh of the Forth Bridge Railway Com- 
pany on Tuesday says that the masonry piers and girders 
of the north and south approach viaducts are now practically 
completed. At South Queensferry and at Fife the steel 
columns with their connections and bracing have been 
carried to their full height of 370 feet, and the large top 
member in both cases is well advanced. At Inchgarvie the 
steel columns and their incidental connections have been 
carried to the height of 283 feet. The erection of the great 
cantilevers is well in hand at all points, and may be ex- 
pected to exhibit rapid progress now that the appliances are 
in operation and the men trained to their somewhat novel 
duties. The shops easily manufacture the steel as rapidly 
as it can be erected, and up to this time have been delivered 
33,500 tons of steel drilled and prepared, of which 17,500 
tons have been erected. The quality of the work con- 
tinues to be in every respect perfectly satisfactory. The 
Chairman referred to the accidents at the works, and 
ascribed them to the indifference of the workmen to their 
own safety. 


AN important resolution was passed at the meeting of 
the Public Medicine Section of the British Medical Associa- 
tion in Dublin. It was to this effect:—‘‘ That the Section, 
having regard to the great importance of securing thorough 
ventilation in dwelling-houses, desires to express its 
emphatic condemnation of the system of building houses 
back to back, and to submit to the Council of the British 
Medical Association the desirability of urging on the 
Government that minimum amount of open space to the 
front and rear of all dwelling-houses should be required 
under legislative enactment.” Several of the members 
gave expression to the evils attending houses of this kind. 
Dr. THORNE THORNE, of the Local Government Board, 
argued in favour of strong measures being taken with 
owners of that class of property. The utmost concession 
he would give them would be to allow them to rebuild the 
house provided that it did not cover more than the same 
area, and that it was not increased in height. 
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THE NATIONAL COMPETITION WORKS. 


NE year’s works from the art schools of the Science 
and Art Department must inevitably bear a great 
resemblance to those of the preceding years. But the 
authorities try to compensate for any repetitions in them 
by the novelty of the positions in which the drawings are 
placed in the Museum. Every year we have the pleasure of 
discovering the prize works in a different part of the pre- 
mises, and so many holes and corners have been utilised we 
may soon expect to seek the drawings in the under base- 
ments. We may always assume that an inappropriate place 
will be selected. This year little exploration is needed, since 
the drawings and models are exhibited in the Italian Court. 
It is hard on the students to have their humble attempts 
placed side by side with masterpieces of the Renaissance 
period, but, owing to the arrangement, simple visitors may 
suppose that the sculpture of MicHeEL ANGELO and 
DoNATELLO was produced in the schools, and in that 
way much credit will redound to the Department. 

The students’ works of this year deserve to be well 
treated, for, on the whole, we consider them above the 
average in quality. In a case of the kind it is difficult to 
form an unbiassed opinion, since one is likely to forget 
that it is a new body of recruits who are to be scrutinised, 
and therefore we are not to expect much difference between 
them and their predecessors. There are happily a great 
many satisfactory works in all branches, but, as usual, it is 
impossible in every case to accept the examiners’ valuation, 
or to recognise the justice of the awards. We may even go 
so far as to suggest whether the time has not arrived for 
making some changes among the judges. They are now 
apparently so well established in their offices that a teacher 
can consider whatever the examiners may like or dislike as 
so many fixed principles, and should he desire to be 
successful in any division he has only to think of the kind 
of work which the examiner who will have most influence 
is likely to approve. It is easy to recognise the efforts of the 
students to accommodate themselves to an ideal that is as 
much personal as official. ‘That, it will be said, is pre- 
ferable to the chaos which at one time was supposed to 
prevail in the schools ; but, on the other hand, it should be 
remembered that in all art there is a risk to the student 
when he is taught to be the imitator of a style that may 
have only a temporary interest. 

The first of the gold medals this year (the schools being 
taken alphabetically) is awarded to C. T. Wittiams, of 
Hanley, for a ‘‘ Modelled design for a vase.” ‘The vase has 
more resemblance to a jug that will hold a good deal of 
liquid in proportion to its height, but the form is pleasing. 
The junction of the handle is, however, of a commonplace 
kind. ‘The design shows marine spirits in low relief, but 
the modelling of some of the tritons, although graceful on 
the whole, is in parts rather weak. The Hertford School 
gained a medal by a “‘ Design for floor tiles,” by GERTRUDE 
M.GINN. It is in green, blue, and buff, and the spaces are 
well filled up, figures of newts being well adapted for the 
corners. We suppose it is out of compliment to Mr. 
WALTER CRANE that so much animal life appears among 
the industrial designs this year. Birds, deer, and dogs flit 
in wavy lines across the ‘ Design for silk hanging,” by 
T. J. Donouor, of Macclesfield, which is one of the 
most elaborate works in the court, and is throughout 
executed with equal care and solidity. The chalk drawings 
from the nude, by Hitpa K. Roginson, of South Ken- 
sington, well deserved the gold medal awarded to them, for 
they are worth sending round the country as examples. 
Epwarp Birks won the medal for Stoke-on-Trent by a 
water-colour of fruit and flowers, in which no background 
was allowed. It shows much ability in the treatment. 
WILLIAM H. Prossrr’s “Models of figures from the 
antique” (West London School) are superior in their 
completeness of detail to the ordinary student’s work. 
The Jason, from its execution, might be the work of a 
professional modeller. The large “ Modelled design for a 
aoa by W. TURNBULL, of the Westminster School, shows 

gures of amorint intermixed with flowing scrolls. It is 
at olga in erie and fairly well balanced, but the chub- 
one Vag ied to an extent that even in fairyland must 
ougatincongruous, One figure is suggestive of a 
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hospital case. There seems to be a notion in the Depart. 
mental schools that the ordinary proportions of the human 
figure are to be disregarded in a relief. A striking example 
of this mode of treatment is to be seen in the relief by 
JouHN SHIELDS, of Manchester, which, however, only ob- 
tained a silver medal. This is an ambitious work, and 
shows much cleverness; but the legs of the reclining 
nymphs are elongated in excess of any precedents in 
eighteenth-century high art painting. The curves of the 
scrolls are also weak, especially whenever two come 
together. Fi 

Fifty-four silver medals were awarded this year, being 
divided between twenty-seven schools. The Cavendish 
Street School, Manchester, takes twelve, Birmingham has 
seven, South Kensington five, and West London three. No 
architectural drawing was thought worthy of a gold medal, 
but that class of work is fairly successful in the struggle for 
silver medals. James H. TonceE obtains one for his 
“Design for a Cathedral,” which is meritorious. The 
measured drawings from the Birmingham Grammar School, 
by J. A. H. Harper, could not fail to gain recognition, how- 
ever careless night be the examination, for the detail is 
drawn in a thorough style, and the figures of supporters 
denote a competent hand for drawing sculpture. ‘The work 
had claims on a higher reward. The design for an entrance 
to an art gallery, by W. C. Mipctey (also of the Birming- 
ham School) was not restricted in its production by any 
thoughts of a committee or finance, and is, therefore, rather 
fantastic. But it shows that the author has acquaintance 
with Italian examples. Percy Apams, of the Ipswich 
Science Class, has a carefully-lined drawing of the “font” 
in Ufford Church, Suffolk, which resembles a Sacrament-_ 
haus, and the screen is no less good in its draughtsmanship, 
We are glad to see that the value of measured drawings has 
at last come to be recognised by the Department, and that 
an imitation of engraved lines is not in favour. Another 
medal was given to A. ErsKINE, of the Manchester Grammar 
School, for a set of drawings from Haddon Hall, which are 
creditably executed. The ‘ Design for a Country Mansion,” 
by A. Cox, of the South Kensington School, is a large 
water-colour that is full of work. As a drawing it 1s 
superior to many that have been seen in the Academy, and 
the parts are well combined. 

Architecture has also had a share in the bronze medals. | 
Maup FisuHer, of the Bristol School, gains one for a chancel 
screen, which is better than might be expected from an 
amateur. A. P. WipLAKE, of the same school, is rewarded — 
for a set of four drawings for a Gothic cathedral, which are 
firmly lined. The measured drawings of Benthall Hall, by 
B. J. Ftercuer, of the Coalbrookdale School, are ‘full of 
detail, and throughout there is evenness of execution. ‘The 
“Board School,” by W. T. Conner, of the Glasgow School, 
is somewhat old-fashioned in type, and the “ Design for the 
Village Hall,” by M. GemmiLt, is better in general effect 
than in detail. The general view of “Oakwell Hall,” by 
C. B. Howpi11, of the Leeds School, was almost enough | 
to prejudice a judge against the merit of the measured work | 
in its five companions, for it reveals the incompleteness of — 
the teaching when we see such attempts at clouds, trees, and 
so much uncertainty about the shadowing. The drawing of 
the screen in St. John’s Church, by H. Brooke, of the 
Leeds School, is rather mechanical, owing, probably, to the 
desire for accuracy. W. H. Lorn has a set of five drawings 
from Peterborough, the subjects being well chosen. There 
are other premiated drawings of the “Gate of Honour, 
Caius College,” by H. C. Rerp, and of a remarkable room 
in Yarmouth, by C. J. BRooKE. On seeing so many careful 
records of English architecture we may well ask, What 1s to 
become of them? It would be easy to prescribe uniformity 
of scale, and in a few years a very useful collection © 
measured drawings would be obtained without cost to the 
country. The students would go about their work with 
more ardour if they knew there was a chance of the oer. 
ings being preserved. It is needless to say that if the 
experiment were tried, and if drawings by outsiders hc 
acceptable, a great many would soon be presented. + Al 
conservation of the collection need not be an expensive 
affair. ; dals 
Among the original designs to which bronze mie | 
were awarded we may mention “A Public Library, - 
W. H. Cooper, of Leicester; “An Academy, by 
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Coxon, of Newcastle; “A Board School,” by W. H. 
War.inc, of Newport; “A Church,” by W. H. PALMER, 


of Nottingham; “A Country House,” by E. L. Luryens, 
of South Kensington. 
_areto be found among the works for which book prizes 
were awarded. There is an undoubted improvement in this 


Several good architectural drawings 


branch, and there are fewer of the nondescript designs 
which at one time were too common. 

_ The works of the students in training which obtained 
the ‘‘ honorary awards ” form a really interesting collection. 
The models by JoHN RuIND and Witi1am Miits may be 
compared as exhibiting two modes of expression. In 
those by the former there may be more muscular emphasis, 
but the two students are well matched, and we hope 
they may have hereafter many chances for competing. 
H, Axiport’s “ Design for a country residence” shows 
great anxiety, and in consequence parts are timidly drawn, 
but it was rightly rewarded with a silver medal. In this 
division there are three measured drawings of the Water 


Gate, York Stairs, which are shaded with ink washes, by 
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F. Supparps, H. Baynron and G. F. W. Jounson; to 
the first a bronze medal was awarded. A design for Local 
Board Offices, by F. Reitty, is worked up in the same 
style. T. Tracy has a “ Design for a small mansion,” in a 
sort of Germanised Italian style, but, owing probably to 
changes in fashion, it hardly realises the title. The “Figure 
design for a stained-glass window,” by A. C. WEATHER- 
STONE, is a fine cartoon, in which grace of form is not 
sacrificed to archaic conventions. The same student, who 
is the recipient of several medals this year, has also a good 
design for a fountain, having panels containing figures that 
hold dolphins. It is one of the works which we should like 
to see executed. 

The influence which a good teacher can have on the 
success of a school is exemplified in the works from the 
art classes in the old Polytechnic in Regent Street. The 

school is one of the most recent, but we find that it has 
gained a silver medal, two bronze medals, and four book 

That would be a creditable return for so young a 
school if spread over all the grades. But it is remark- 
able that the whole of the prizes are gained by wood- 
carving, and there is not a single premiated drawing from 
the school. We must, therefore, conclude that one of the 
art classes has had special advantages in teaching. In other 
schools we seem to see indications of the same kind. 
Manchester obtained twelve silver medals, but eight of them 
are for designs, while out of the seven which Birmingham 
won there are only two for design. Birmingham also 
obtained twenty-six book prizes, but only four were for 
industrial design. There is no doubt of the importance of 
the subject to the town; and when we find the jewellers 
Say the trade is departing owing to their neglect of attractive 
patterns, it would seem as if the Corporation who are now 
responsible for the school ought to introduce an additional 
teacher for design. Macclesfield is fortunate in having its 
power turned in the direction that will be most useful for 
local trade. The gold medal it gained was for a design for 
silk hangings; out of the three bronze medals two are for 
designs for silks, one being for tiles; and out of the five 
book prizes two are for silks, one for tiles, one for wall- 
paper. The Glasgow School was lately remodelled, and the 
character of the prize works suggests that the local industrial 
requirements are to have some influence. The silver medal 
was for a design for a printed hanging, three of the seven 
bronze medals were also for hangings, and six of the book 
ptizes were for applied design. Sheffield apparently has 
gone asleep, and probably is satisfied with dreaming 
about what it once could do, for not a single medal will 
teach the town; but the six book prizes, which represent 
the intervals of exertion, are all, we are glad to find, for 
ornament. Out of the four bronze medals with which 
Nottingham must be contented, two are for lace curtains, 
and four of the eight book prizes are for design. 

There are many causes which are apt to make the 
students in the Department schools turn towards pictorial 
art, and it is, therefore, the duty of committees to exercise 
Sufficient control in order to give a right direction to the 
teaching. Fine art can take care of itself, and apparently 
we have a superabundance of painters and sculptors. What 
the country needs is more men who will enable it to wrest 
trade from foreign rivals. 


M. CARRIER-BELLEUSE. 


A NOTE lately appeared in 7he Architect upon the life of 
A the late M. Carrier-Belleuse, the renowned French 
sculptor, who was during late years the Art Director at Savres. 
In the last number of the Cousrier de Art there is an article 
on the same subject by M. Jules Salmson, which deserves to be 
translated as a record of an artist who at one time was 
associated with art manufactures in England. 

During the first part of the century, says M. Salmson, ah 
arbitrary prejudice, which had its root in the academic schools 
during the Empire and the Restoration, was an obstacle to the 
recognition of decorators as artists. The public and many 
artists merely considered them as able workmen. 

It was with difficulty that painters like Ciceri, Cambon, and 
Gsell, sculptors like Lemire, Jean Feuchére, and Jules Klag- 
mann, carvers like Miilleray, Wechte, and Fanniére, could have 
their individuality established by the appearance of their 
signatures on their own works. They were usually excluded 
from all participation in works of a public class. What was 
more remarkable, the manufacturers who grew rich through 
the works of these modest masters believed it was their interest 
to conceal the names of the creators and to substitute their 
own. 

It was in the midst of such a state of things that Carrier- 
Belleuse and his rivals appeared between 1848 and 1851, in 
the period of the first international exhibition. We must, how- 
ever, remark that the artists we have named had already done 
much for the elevation of decorative art, and that the young 
Carrier was able to assimilate their refined taste without the 
sacrifice of his own originality and impetuosity of tempera- 
ment. 

His passage through the Ecole des Beaux-Arts did not 
occupy him long, and during it he gave few signs that he was 
destined to attain so much celebrity in subsequent years. He 
distinguished himself mainly by an extraordinary dexterity, 
which he said was owing to his practice of working in metal, 
for at first he was not destined for sculpture, and his desire was 
simply to acquire the knowledge that was requisite to enable 
him to become an expert “ciseleur.”. He began his appren- 
ticeship with an able master in that line named Bauchery, but 
the vocation of the pupil was irresistible. He took up sculpture 
with ardour. 

I recollect that I was able to persuade a client to obtain 
one of his first models in wax. It was a whip handle, having 
for subject two enlaced figures, and was charming in its freedom 
and grace. The artist was at the time in his eighteenth year. 
His talent was quickly recognised by the great manufacturers. 
At first it was paid for at a ridiculous price, but Carrier was 
soon convinced of its right value. 

A manufacturer of bronzes, who was also a fine connoisseur, 
M. Deniére, having seen with his founder some specimens of 
the skill of Carrier, sought him out and gave him a commission 
for the garniture of a mantelpiece, and suggested that the types 
of figures introduced by Salvator Rosa might be adopted for 
inspiration. The central piece represented a group of soldiers 
playing dice, figures of /ansguenets were used for the sides; one 
of them was represented as charging his musket. The models 
were produced in a few weeks, and their appearance was 
a triumph for the young artist. He was forthwith raised to the 
position of chief of the school. The manufacturers produced 
imitations of the figures, and Feuchére, who at the time held 
supremacy in that class of work, acknowledged that he had been 
surpassed. M. Deniére, who had so happily suggested the 
work, lost no time in giving Carrier several commissions of a 
kind that would enable him to display his artistic ability in the 
rendering of costumes. 

Soon after the soldiers appeared Faust and Margaret, 
and then Hamlet and Ophelia—two groups that were 
captivating with their style and vigour. They were followed 
by an innumerable collection of English and American his- 
torical personages, which were popular in the two countries. 
The artist was making his way with productions of these kinds 
when the Revolution of 1848 broke out, and he was obliged to 
seek a temporary refuge in England. Carrier was prematurely 
charged with the burden of a family, and there were pessimists 
who believed that domestic cares would prevent him from 
rising. His career was enough to show how erroneous was the 
notion. 

His marvellous faculty of assimilation enabled hirn to adapt 
his own style to the taste of the English people, and he was 
able to recognise the artistic wealth that lay in the museums 
of London. But he could not remain in the metropolis. 
He went to Staffordshire, and there entered into an engagement 
with Mr. Minton, and helped to gain an universal reputation 
for his pottery. He was not obliged to give his services for 
more than four hours daily, and the rest of his time was occu- 
pied with commissions from France, Coalbrookdale, and 
Sheffield. He also gave lectures in Stoke-upon-Trent on art as 
related to ceramics. 

But in the exuberance of his artistic powers he felt confined 
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by his position. He took advantage of the Universal Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 to return to his native country, where success of all 
kinds awaited him. As soon as he appeared he was loaded 
with commissions. His desire at the time was to revive the 
taste for works in terra-cotta which prevailed in the last century, 
and he soon showed how well he cou!d practise sculpture in 
that form. 

About that time the death occurred of Paul Guayrard, who 
had gained a reputation for busts, and Carrier saw that an 
opportunity was open to him. He took up portraiture and 
soon displayed his skill, not only in style but in a promptitude 
of execution that was then unprecedented. His first portrait- 
busts in the Salon were those of Niel the architect, Piat the 
sculptor, and Etienne Arago. They were highly appreciated. 

He was not contented with his success, for he felt that he 
was capable to grapple with sculpture on a large scale. His 
first important work was a group, Zhe Death of Desaix, which 
was sent to the Exhibition of 1857. But it was not until 1863 
that he was able to make a decisive mark in the Salon, by the 
production of a Sacchante in marble. It was somewhat 
reminiscent of the style of Clodion, and was purchased by the 
Emperor. 

In 1865 Carrier exhibited the statue of Masséna that was 
commissioned by the city of Toulon. A fine bust of Madame 
Marie Laurent obtained a second medal for him, and in 1867 
he was awarded the grande médaille @honneur for a group of 
The Messiah, which is now to be seen in the church of Saint 
Vincent de Paul, Paris. He received about the same time the 
Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Afterwards he 
was appointed director of the works of art in the manufactory 
of Sévres, and he marked his tenure of office by the impulse 
which he gave to the production there, and which acquired a 
modern character. It was at Sévres he died. He was raised 
to the degree of Officer in the Legion of Honour in 1885. 

It would be vain to attempt any description of the numerous 
works of so fertile an artist, which have had a long influence 
upon the world. In December last there was a sale of many 
of his works, but for the recent Salon he reserved a bust of 
General Boulanger and a statuette of Diana in marble. Among 
the works of Carrier which deserve to be mentioned are Love 
and friendship, a group in bronze, Salve Regina, Jupiter and 
flebe, Unaine, Angelica, Psyche Abandoned, the sculpture on 
the front of the Bank of France, a nymph on one of the 
fountains of the Place du Théatre Francais, &c. 

Carrier was a pupil of David d’Angers, but he was mainly 
self-taught. In temperament he was full of fire and fantasy, 
and these qualities were seconded by marvellous dexterity. 
He considered the time spent in sketches as lost ; he attacked 
the clay at once, and in such a way that one hardly knew 
whether to admire most his promptitude of conception or his 
ability of execution. To the grace of Clodion, the coquetry 
of Guayrard, and the colour of David he joined the dexterity 
of Carrier-Belleuse, which will remain proverbial. 

His vivacity of penetration was not restricted to his art. 
He spoke English perfectly, although he had not received one 
lesson ; he was able to play on the organ and piano without the 
aid of a teacher. He made happy incursions into the domain 
of painting, like his friend Gustave Doré in respect to sculpture. 
He had other affinities with the brilliant draughtsman, espe- 
cially in his prodigious suppleness of touch, which recalls to us 
our regretted colleague Schcenwerk, When making allusion 
to his numerous family and his extraordinary artistic power, 
Carrier used to say that Heaven had given him ten children 
and ten fingers, and that each finger was a modelling tool. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-STRAND. 


nN SPECIAL meeting of the vestry of St. Mary-le-Strand 
. was held last week, for the purpose of considering a 
notice received by the churchwardens from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, declaring the parish church to be a dangerous 
structure. The vestry clerk laid before the meeting a report in 
which Mr, A. Vicars, architect, stated that a large piece of the 
cornice on the north side of the church broke away and fell 
into the street about nine o’clock on the evening of July 23. 
In 1883 the columns of the porch were unsafe, and were re- 
stored under his (Mr. Vicars’s) superintendence. On that 
occasion the cause of the fracture of the stone was the decay of 
the joints which admitted air to the iron dowels, causing them 
to oxidise, and thus burst the stone. The oxidising of the iron 
cramps was similarly the cause of the cornice on the north side 
now breaking away, and that process was no doubt going on, 
and might Cause any portion of the projecting cornices or other 
work to fall without notice. The stonework to the parapet had 
perished very much, and some of the vases were unsafe, and 
required immediate attention. The falling of the piece of 
ee on the north side, and the probability of other portions 

oMowing, was Considered to be a source of danger to the public 
and the police had been requested to warn persons not to walk 
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too near the church. It was, therefore, necessary that some- 
thing should be done forthwith. He recommended that a 
mason be employed to sound the whole of the exterior project-. 
ing work with a hammer, and to remove all unsound or 
defective stonework, and to thoroughly point the whole of the! 
exterior stonework, except the upper part of the spire. As this) 
was a matter concerning the public safety immediate steps, 
must be taken to prevent accident and possible loss of life.—Mr. 
I’. W. Porter, district surveyor, reported that he informed the) 
Metropolitan Board of Works that the loose and defective por-| 
tions of the stonework should be taken down, and that a) 
scaffold should be erected to properly examine the stonework of 
the church generally. He gave a month for this to be carried | 
out. In the meantime, he thought the loose cement work on 
the cornice of the apse and the defective half balusters and 
overhanging vases should be taken down at once, which could | 
be easily done from the roof. 

Mr. Prince, churchwarden, proposed that, in consideration 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works having, some years ago, 
acquired the churchyard of St. Mary-le-Strand to widen the) 
roadway, and thereby removed a protection to the public in the 
event of any heavy substance falling from the building, it) 
became a question whether the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
now that they had condemned the church as a dangerous 
structure, and had ordered a hoarding to be placed around the 
church, ought not to bear the expense of protecting the public | 
by the erection of such hoarding. The hoarding would not. 
have been necessary if the church had been surrounded by a 
churchyard, as was the case in former years until utilised by | 
the Board of Works. Further, if they should not beasked to 
defray or to contribute towards the expenses of repairing the | 
extension of the fabric of the church, standing as it didin a 
public thoroughfare, and had no doubt been injured by the | 
vibration caused by the enormous traffic which was continually 
passing by the church. As the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
paid 1,oco/., the suggestion was not adopted, and was withdrawn | 
in favour of a motion made by Mr. G. Smith, and seconded 
by Mr. Diprose, that Mr. Vicars should make a thorough 
examination of the fabric and report to the vestry, which was 
carried. It was generally admitted that, while the walls of the 
church were sound, the projections were dangerous, and must 
under any circumstances come down. It was resolved that Mr. 
Vicars should be authorised to remove all dangerous portions 
of thechurch. It was also stated that the vestry would offer no | 
objection to the removal of the church altogether ; -but in reply 
to that, it was mentioned that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had estimated the cost of pulling down and re-erection else- 
where at 10,000/. : 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


A LETTER has appeared from Sir W. H. Gregory, in the 

course of which he refers as follows to the treatment 
of the National Portrait Gallery, of which he is one of the | 
ULuStees,— ‘ } 

For reasons of safety it was temporarily relegated to Bethnal 
Green, and it has been allowed to remain there for some years: 
without any attempt to remove it to a proper position, without 
even apparently the slightest consideration being granted to it. 

I do not grudge Bethnal Green the attractions of an art gallery. _ 
I heartily wish that local museums were established in the 
great centres of population, both throughout London and the 
country, and that State aid should be given towards the forma- 
tion of collections of art and science for the spread of know- 
ledge and research and the improvement of the national taste. 
What can be done with very small expenditure, aided by taste, — 
judgment, and learning, may be seen in the Dublin National 
Gallery, under the auspices of Mr. Henry Doyle. A smal) 
annual sum judiciously expended on oil and water-colour 
paintings might be made the means of enriching our provincial 
galleries and of setting in the groove of fame many a man who 
now feels that he has within him the instincts of an artist, but 
who, like the eunuch of Queen Candace, has no one to guide 
him. But the National Portrait Gallery is not an art collection. 
The pictures composing it are not bought from artistic con- 
siderations, and 1 and others protest against its banishment. 
It has no particular attraction for the population of Bethnal 
Green. This is proved by the register of the annual visitors to 
the Bethnal Green Museum, which for the last four years has 
varied from 450,000 to 440,000, and which reached its minimum 
last year, showing how little interest has been taken in these 
portraits. It is, however, self-evident and needing no ee 
to prove that such a collection of portraits is more a 
speaking broadly, for the enjoyment of the better sabe | 
classes, while the general art collections are more easily 
appreciated by the working-classes. ; ic 
eprad now for a few Be as to the treatment which a | 
remarkable and, indeed, invaluable collection of the likenesses Of” 
our most famous countrymen and countrywomen has under- 
gone. The country took up the subject of forming this collec- | 


was one man pre-eminently fitted to guide and direct it. Year 
after year Mr. George Scharf has received the approbation of 
all who are competent to pass an opinion on his energy, judg- 
ment, and success. One would imagine that the nation having 
_ prought together this noble assemblage of its worthies would 
| wish to do them honour and not dishonour. But it has not 
_beenso. Over and over again when these pictures were in the 
Kensington sheds our Governments have been warned of the 
jmminent danger of fire which was ever threatening them. 
Over and over again the answer to these remonstrances has 
’ been a kind of confession and avoidance. At last the conflagra- 
| tion arrived, and if the wind had been in another quarter there 
| would have been an end of this question, as the Portrait 
| Gallery and its contents would have been destroyed. The 
/ portraits were removed to Bethnal Green, but only until a new 
| and safe gallery could be provided for them. But their troubles 
: were not atanend. Iam informed by a competent eye-witness 
o 

| 


that during the past winter rain and snow came in on 
‘some of them and caused injury, how much I am not prepared 
to state. In the words of A‘schylus, “ fire and water, previously 
most hostile to each other, have combined together” against 
these unhappy pictures. Surely it is high time for the 
Government to take heart of grace and to build a proper 
structure for the housing of these treasures. If ever there was 
an excuse for delay the plea is not now available. There is no 
costly public building. afoot at present. The new Admiralty 
and War Office plans have been rejected, and now only a small 
outlay is to be incurred on account of them. The National 
Gallery is finished, and the universally recognised success of the 
Department of Works in the recent additions to that building 
ought to be an encouragement to the Chief Commissioner to 
come to a decision as to the proper site for a new Portrait Gal- 
_ lery, and to make every effort to obtain from the Treasury the 
necessary funds. It is true the Government is very properly 
- intent on economy, but it is not economy to leave public build- 
ings during a long period unfinished and unsightly, and to send 
into banishment and to a place where they hang unappreciated 
these national portraits collected with such unremitting care and 
outlay. It would be just as rational and more economical to 
lock them up in chests and deposit them in some fireproof 
establishment. There would then be room at Bethnal Green 
for the more popular exhibition of works of art. The Govern- 
ment, perhaps, fear an outcry in the House of Commons, but 
judging from my long experience of that assembly, I do not 
believe that any such outcry would take place. I never 
remember disapproval on its part to the erection of such public 
buildings as were shown to be necessary, though it has 
expressed its disapproval of sites and of crude, unsatisfactory 
plans. ‘The representatives of the working classes in the 
House of Commons have always been foremost in supporting 
the demands of the Government of the day for the acquisition 
of objects of science and art, however great the cost, and they 
_ would, I am confident, be ready to support a judicious plan for 
the proper housing of these treasures, regarding them as the 
noblest national property, the heritage of all alike. 


BIRMINGHAM BOARD SCHOOLS. 


> the last meeting of the Birmingham School Board the 
report of the sites, buildings, and repairs committee was 
presented. It stated that in proceeding with the excavations 
on part of the site in Soho Road, the bottom had been found 
to be of wet clay, and the lower portion of the made ground to 
be full of water. The architects had therefore presented a 
report of additional work necessary in the foundations. It was 
proposed to form a layer of concrete about 4 feet 6 inches wide 
by 2 feet 6 inches thick under the main external and internal 
walls, and of a less size under subordinate walls. This layer 
was to be placed generally at a level of about 10 feet below the 
ground-floor line, leaving in the deeper parts some 6 feet or 
7 feet of made ground below. A larger mass of concrete was 
also to be placed under the tower. ‘The walling of piers and 
arches below the ground-floor required to be built continuously, 
and it was proposed to lay the lower courses of the brickwork 
in cement, using also a quantity of hoop-iron band. The walls 
which will stand upon the natural surface in the front portion of 
the site will be carefully tied to the other parts; and with the 
Board’s sanction to these proposals the architects do not antici- 
pate any danger. The foundations will require to be measured 
after execution, and the additional work valued at contract 
prices. It is estimated approximately that the increased expen- 
diture will amount to about 4oo/., and the committee accordingly 
‘recommend the Board to authorise the additional work at a 
cost not exceeding that. In reference to the letter from the 
Education Department respecting the proposed addition to the 
Oratory School in Hyde Road, the committee reported that the 
managers of the school had withdrawn their application. Of 
the competitive plans sent in for the school to be erected in 
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tion apparently with acclamation. By great good fortune there | 


Rupert Street and Cromwell Street, Duddeston, the committee 
recommended the acceptance of the plans marked “ Second 
Thoughts Best,” with some modifications in the classroom 
arrangement. As to the school premises in Staniforth Street, 
which are held by Alderman White on a lease granted by the 
Mayor and Corporation of Birmingham, the committee reported 
that the lease would terminate on March 25 of next year, but 
that Mr. White would not oppose an application by the Board 
for the transfer of the lease to them. They accordingly recom- 
mended that application be made to the Town Council for a 
lease of the premises to the School Board. Inquiries had 
been made for the purpose of obtaining a building in which to 
open a “ free order” school for girls, and the committee had re- 
ceived an offer of suitable premises in Gem Street, formerly used 
as a branch of King Edward’s Grammar School, but now belong- 
ing to the managers of the Gem Street Industrial School. The 
building is very conveniently situated for a school of this 
character. The rooms are on two floors, those on the upper 
corresponding with those on the lower. Each large room is 
about 50 feet long, 26 feet wide, and 14 feet 7 inches in height, 
and there are two smaller rooms attached to each. After sub- 
dividing the large rooms by means of revolving screens, and 
making provision for teachers and for hats and cloaks, the 
accommodation, at Io square feet per child, would be sufficient 
for about 316 children. The additions and alterations to the 
premises to adapt them to the Board’s requirements would pro- 
bably not, in the opinion of the committee, exceed the sum of 
50o/., and it was proposed to apply to the Education Depart- 
ment for permission to obtain a loan for the amount necessary. 
The committee now recommended that application be made to 
the Education Department to sanction a “free order” school 
for girls being opened on the premises in question, and that, 
subject to the approval of the Department, the freehold of the 
premises be purchased for the sum of 2,500/. The committee 
also submitted plans for the proposed additional rooms for in- 
struction in cookery at Summer Lane Schools and at the new 
school in Upper Highgate Street. The cost at Summer Lane 
would be 438/., and at Highgate 438/—The report having been 
received, the Rev. W. H. Poulton said that the proposed ex- 
penditure on foundations in Soho Road seemed to him large 
unless the Board were guaranteed that it would make the school 
perfectly safe.—Mr. Barnes: I think it will take every farthing; 
it is the site of an old brick kiln.—The Chairman replied that 
they had not only a competent architect to erect the building, 
but their own architect to assist with his advice. If one should 
advise a certain thickness of concrete and another a greater, 
they would put in the greater. They were assured that there 
need afterwards be no apprehension of danger. With refer- 
ence to the Staniforth Street school the Chairman observed 
that its progress had, doubtless, been watched with very great 
satisfaction. The desirability of opening free girls’ schools had 
already been declared by the Board, and the only question for 
them now to consider was whether the arrangement pro- 
posed by the Committee was a reasonable one. It appeared to 
him that they would be very favourably placed if they pur- 
chased the Gem Street buildings for the sum spoken of. No 
doubt they would have to make some alterations, but it would 
have been equally the case if they had proposed to take the 
premises on a lease.—The various recommendations of the 
committee were agreed to, and the report was approved. 


TESSERZ:. 


Wature as a Guide in Architecture. 
C. R. COCKERELL, R.A. 


HE dvadoyla of the Greeks, delivered to us by Vitruvius—. 
that analogy by which all the conformations of artificial: 
bodies were derived from natural bodies—is a principle of 
obvious importance and utility to the architect, and should be 
attentively considered. The animal kingdom furnishes clearer - 
lights for our guidance than the vegetable, because organised: 
nature is more constant in her proportions, and enables us 
always to re-establish the whole from a part ; thus the hand of 
a Grecian statue, of the Hercules, the Apollo, or of the Venus, 
or a fragment of any one of the Grecian orders of architecture, 
enables us to restore the whole; indeed, the proportion by 
aliquot parts by a modulus, a principle of the Greeks, as. 
explained by Vitruvius (lib. i. c. 11 ; lib. iii. c. 1), is still prac- 
tised in India, and seems founded in organised nature. Not so. 
in the productions of the vegetable kingdom, fragments of 
which would never enable us to comprehend the whole. How- 
ever indebted to this part of the creation for the graces of 
ornament, and various essential analogies, architecture found a 
less sure guide of proportion in this than in the animal king- 
dom; in fact, all architecture so derived is anomalous, as the 
Egyptian and the Gothic, in which no fixed laws of proportion 
have ever been applied or attempted. Columns or supports 
might be from five to fifty diameters in height, and are only 
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bounded by possibility. The stunted pollard, the spreading 
cedar of Lebanon, the aspiring poplar, or the attenuated cane, 
are extremes equally at the disposal of the architect. But that 
guide which the face of nature furnished to the architect for 
his external forms and proportions was wanting for the internal, 
as of areas, squares, courts, and open places ; or of internal 
capacities (height as well as area), as of temples, halls, apart- 
ments, &c. In these we must appeal to the relations of reason, 


purpose, and convention. 


The Turning-Lathe. 
R. WILLIS. 

The origin of the turning-lathe is lost in the shades of 
antiquity, and the saw-mill, with a complete self-action turned 
by a water-wheel, is represented in a manuscript of the 
thirteenth century at Paris, and is probably of much earlier 
contrivance. The lathe was, in process of time, adapted to the 
production of oval figures, twisted and swash-work, as it is 
called ; and lastly, of rose-engine work. ‘The swash, or raking 
mouldings, were employed in the balusters of staircases and 
other ornaments at the period of the Renaissance in architec- 
ture, about the end of the sixteenth century, and therefore the 
swash-lathe assumes somewhat of the character of a manu- 
facturing machine. But the simple lathe was much employed 
in screen and stallwork during the Middle Ages. The first 
real trea'i-e on turning is Moxon’s (1680), which gives usa 
valuable picture of the state of the art at that period; and he 
has preserved to us the name of the engine-manufacturer of 
that day, Mr. Thomas Oldfield, at the sign of the Flower-de- 
Luce, near the Savoy, in the Strand, as an excellent maker of 
oval-engines, swash-engines, and all other engines, which shows 
that such machines were in demand. A few drawings of such 
machines occur in earlier works, beginning with Besson, in 
1569. From the treatise of Plumier, published at Lyons in 
1701, we Jearn that turning had long been a favourite pursuit 
in France with amateurs of all ranks, who spared no expense in 
the perfection and contrivance of elaborate machinery for the 
production of complex figures. ‘This taste continued, at least, 
up to the French Revolution, and contributed in a very high 
degree to the advancement of this class of machinery. In 
England the literature of the subject is so defective that it 
is very difficult to discover what progress we were making 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A few scat- 
tered hints only can be collected, whereas in France the great 
“Encyclopédie” and other works, abundantly illustrated, give 
the most precise and accurate knowledge of the state of 
this and other mechanical arts. 


Early English Furniture. 


G. FILDES. 

From the time of Henry IV. to that of Henry VI. the style 

of furniture in use in England was of a rude substantial cha- 
racter, occasionally varied by sumptuous and splendid novel- 
ties introduced from Italy and the. East; such exceptions, 
however, proving more forcibly the utter want of comfort in the 
general arrangements of the period. The princes and nobles 
wasted their revenues either in foreign or domestic warfare, or 
in the exercise of the most wasteful and lavish hospitality, with- 
out seeking or estimating the comfort which is so essential an 
ingredient in the enjoyment of modern existence. During the 
succeeding reigns of Edward IV. and Richard III. some im- 
provement was undoubtedly taking place, but it is not till the 
accession of Henry VII. that any material change is perceptible. 
That wise prince, with the view of breaking up the remains of 
the feudal system and controlling the power of his nobles, en- 
deavoured to lead their minds to the re-edifying and decorating 
of their mansions and halls; hoping by inducing them to ex- 
haust their wealth in such pursuits, to deprive them of the 
means of keeping up the large bodies of retainers by which, in 
former reigns, they had arrived at such a height of power as to 
become formidable neighbours of royalty, and keep the occu- 
pant of the throne in a constant state of apprehension. The 
general introduction of chimneys, which took place about this 
time, was, therefore, a material improvement for health as well 
as convenience. Hollinshed mentions in his Chronicle that, 
within his own remembrance, there were not above two or three 
chimneys, “if so many, in most of the uplandish towns of the 
realm (the religious houses and manor places of their lords 
always excepted, and, peradventure, some great personages), 
but each man made his fire against a rere-cosse in the hall, 
where he dined and dressed his meat !” In spite, however, of 
their mean dwellings, their mode of living was not in a similar 
style, for we find continual expressions of surprise from 
foreigners of the time at the abundant hospitality exhibited by 
men who were content to live in houses of “sticks and dirt.” 
ate style of the interior decorations of this period took its 
c * acter, such as it had, from the architecture of the exteriors ; 
i . as that gave way before the new fashion introduced from 
taly, so the character of the interior fittings up was changed 
with it. The Tudor style of architecture which prevailed in 
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the dwellings of the nobility and clergy was an elaborate alte 
tion of the Gothic, the principal characteristics of which were 
numberless gables, groups of bulbous turrets, and clusters of 
chimneys. In fact, it is not till the reign of Elizabeth was 
somewhat advanced that we need look for anything like an 
approach to the comforts and conveniences of modern times ; 
but by her practice and example an impulse was given which, — 
spreading through the nobility and gentry, reached at length to 
the middle classes ; for we are told by Harrison that farmers 
and even mechanics were then able to “garnish their cupboards 
with plate, their beds with tapestry and silk hangings, and their 
tables with fine napery.” This appears somewhat incredible, 
and should be taken with some grains of allowance, although - 
Harrison is generally considered a most faithful and trustworthy © 
writer. It cannot, however, be doubted that the household - 
furniture and domestic comforts of the middle classes were now 
greatly superior in many respects to those of the nobility in th 
preceding reigns. 
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Reproduction of Architectural Forms. 
E. B. LAMB. 


The reproduction of ancient forms can never be the means 
of continuing the art as it was practised by those whom we 
affect to imitate by merely doing exactly as they did under 
widely different circumstances. The adoption of the improve- 
ments necessarily resulting from advancing refinement has 
ever influenced architecture. The whole history of the art, in — 
our own country in particular, attests this. Almost every suc- 
cessive century produced some marked change—some one of 
those distinct modes which we designate “styles,” though all 
belonging to one general style. Be it especially observed, too, 
that such successive changes were always gradual and uni- 
formly progressive; there was in those days no such thing as — 
the reassumption of any former style. Wherefore there is 
reason to believe that, had not an entirely new direction been 
given to architecture in the sixteenth century, the very latest 
Gothic or best Tudor might have been carried on much longer, 
and would have acquired fresh spirit and energy. ~ We of the - 
present day are, on the contrary, at once exceedingly strict and 
exceedingly lax, most bigoted in some respects and most lati- 
tudinarian in others ; for, although shocked at the idea of pre- 
suming to treat any one style with artistic freedom, our taste is 
so pliant that it accommodates itself to nearly all styles alike, 
just as whim or fashion brings them by turns into vogue. For 
all the styles we possess we are entirely indebted to those who 
have gone before us, not even attempting to make any addition — 
of our own to the general stock ; whereas, by continuing the 
same spirit which marked the works of preceding ages, we 
should in a short time work out a style accommodated to our 
actual requirements, and at the same time marked by esthetic 
quality. 

Renaissance Staircases. . 


S. SMIRKE, R.A. 


The Renaissance school employed two very different types 
of staircases, each perhaps equally susceptible of beauty. One 
wherein both ends of the steps are inserted into and supported 
between two walls, as at the Cretan theatres ; the other, where 
only one end of the steps was inserted into the walls, the oppo- 
site end simply resting on a wall or other sufficient support. 
As notable and familiar examples of the first type, I might point 
to the principal staircases at Versailles, Fontainebleau, and the 
Louvre, and to a host of Italian examples which it would be 
superfluous to enumerate. This form of stairs is capable of 
great dignity, as well as of great beauty, but it has some 
inherent inconveniences. The raking soffit of each flight is a 
source of difficulty in design, and gives rise to some unpleasing 
appearances ; it is wanting in lightness and freedom of effect, 
and is open to this practical objection—that persons ascending 
and descending do not see each other until they abruptly meet 
on the landing. The staircases of the second type are, on the 
other hand, far more free and open, and the eye expatiates over ~ 
the whole area of the staircase at once. It is needless to 
multiply examples of this latter familiar form. The elegant 
work of Palladio at Venice, and the stupendous staircase ~ 
at Naples, are well-known illustrations of this type of con- 
struction. I might add, perhaps, as a third variety of stair- 
case, those wherein there is no turn, and where the stairs extend 
in a continuous straight line—a form of plan by no means to be 
recommended, except where the height to be attained is very 
moderate, or where the width of the staircase is of the most 
ample kind, as at the Royal Library at Munich. The Scala 
Regia, in the Papal palace at Rome must, however, be admitted 
to be an example presenting an extremely striking architectural 
scene. The proportions are colossal, and the flight is flanked 
on either side by a stately colonnade. The effect of this stair- 
case is artfully heightened by a very peculiar expedient, which, 
as far as I know is without a precedent. The flanking walls of 
this staircase are not parallel, but gradually and imperceptibly 
approach each other, the width at one (the lower) end being 
to feet more than at the other. The result of this is, by an 
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“illusion, to prolong the perspective and to increase the apparent 
-Jength of the colonnade to the view of a person approaching 
‘the state apartments—an architectural fraud, ingenious it may 
be admitted, but which I cannot recommend to your imitation. 
‘It is, I think, to the second type of staircase that I would point 
as that which most deserves your attention. Schenkel’s great 
work, the museum at Berlin, affords a favourable illustration of 
_ it; and a still more colossal staircase at the same museum has 
been recently executed by Stiiler. Thedimensions on the plan 
are about 140 feet by 70 feet ; the walls affording, of course, a 
vast expanse of surface for the frescoes of Kaulbach and others. 
Munich also furnishes various fine examples, which the archi- 
_ tectural student will do well to observe. The principal error to 
| avoid in these great open staircases is any appearance of 
 tediousness in mounting. It should never be overlooked that 
. 
| 


4 


the great, the sole, object of a staircase is to facilitate our way 
upwards or downwards, and no display of architecture will 
reconcile us to any reasonable amount of manifest indirectness 

jn our upward or downward course. Those large, straggling, 
tedious stairs, up which we are occasionally obliged to travel, 
interrupted by perpetual landings—and which, by following in 
their turnings all the four sides of the staircase, seem to lead us 
in any direction rather than that we desire to take—are at once 
unsightly and inconvenient. 


Design in Architecture. 


J. FERGUSSON. 


What are the means by which a satisfactory architectural 
design may be obtained? The best general answer that 
can be given to this question is, perhaps, that which was 
given by the painter Opie to a young artist from the country, 
who, struck with the brilliancy of Opie’s colouring, timidly 
ventured to inquire with what he mixed his colours. To this 
the gruff old painter briefly replied—Zvazns/ In that one 
word is the whole theory of architecture. If a man will only 
think of what he is doing, and think of that only, I defy him to 
produce a bad design. A vulgar man may impress something 
of his own vulgarity upon it; a weak man something of his 
feebleness ; but if the position of the art is up to the mark of 
the age, these will not be perceptible to the general eye. An 

- earnest, purpose-like design, pretending to be nothing but what 
it is—going straight to its object, and giving evidence of careful 
study and thought—must always be pleasing, not only to its 
contemporaries, but through all ages, even if neither ornamented 
nor ornamental, while no extravagance lavished on a falsehood 
can remain tolerable beyond the fleeting fashion that gave rise 
to it. To descend a little more to particulars, the principles of 
design in architecture may be classed under four distinct heads, 
thus :—Convenience in arrangement ; economy in construction ; 
ornamental arrangement ; ornamental construction. The first 

two belong, properly speaking, to the builder, or to the 
engineering part of the profession, and only the last two, 
strictly speaking, to architecture ; but unless he gets them done 
for him, which sometimes, though rarely, may be an expedient 
atrangement, no architect must neglect the former two. 
Indeed, the foundation of all good architecture is, that the 
building shall be so arranged as to meet the purposes for which 
itis intended in the best possible manner. ‘This alone will 
not suffice to make a building beautiful, but it will go as far 

_ towards it as almost any other quality, and nothing that can be 

added will redeem the want of it. 


St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. 
JOHN BRITTON. 


There are four palpable varieties of Christian architecture 

in Redcliffe Church, manifesting as many architects and as 
many different times when they were respectively designed and 
erected. The inner north porch or vestibule—the tower and 
-spire—the outer north porch—the body of the church, with the 
lady chapel, and the south porch—we feel assured were built 
successively, and it is generally admitted that an older church 
was removed to give place to the present nave and chancel with 
their aisles and the transept. The oldest of these members, 
Zé. the vestibule, is of a date between A.D. 1200 and 1230. 
“Tn 1207 Lord Robert de Berkeley granted to Redcliffe 
Church, at the request of William, the chaplain, his fountain of 

_ water from Huge Well, for the friars of St. John the Baptist in 
| Redcliffe.” Lands were conferred on the same church about 
_ that time, plainly showing that there was one in the parish. 
The tower and spire we may safely refer to the reign of 
Edward I., as corresponding with known specimens of that age. 
According to the Chronicles of Bristol, Simon de Bourton, who 
was mayor in 1293, “ began to build the church of St. Mary de 
Redcliffe, when John Lamyngton was chaplain.”—(Evans’s 

_ Chronological Outline.”) Seyer, in his “ Memoirs of Bristol” 
(vol. ii. p. 77), from MS. Calendar, more cautious and _par- 
__ ticular, says, “It was about the year 1293 or 1294 that Simon 
_ de Bourton, a person of wealth and consequence, who was 
_ mayor of Bristol in that year, and bore the same office six 
times, built the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, where the eastern 
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end now is.” Here we find it positively stated by one writer 
that the church was built, and by another that it was begun, at 
the above date. To us it is quite clear that no part of the 
present church is so early as 1294. That the greater portion of 
it is to be ascribed to William Canynges, jun., may be safely 
inferred by the testimony of written documents, and the archi- 
tectural features of the building. He was a religious, a weal:hy, 
and a charitable merchant, and, after amassing large riches, 
marrying, and having two children, and becoming a widower, 
in 1460 or 1466, he retired from business, and the civil and 
civic pursuits of life, to become priest of the religious house at 
Westbury-upon-Trim, founded by his confessor and early 
friend, John Carpenter, Bishop of Worcester. To this associa- 
tion, to the influence of the Catholic hierarchy, and to the 
general fashion of the age, we may refer the size and style of 
the church. That other persons contributed towards the same 
building there can scarcely be a doubt—indeed the armorial 
bearings and devices on many of the bosses of the ceiling 
plainly show that the Staffords, Berkeleys, Beauchamps, 
Me sae and others, aided in this sacred and propitiatory 
work. 


Concretions in English Building Stones. 
G. A. MANTELL. 


The rocks of firestone at Southbourne, on the Sussex coast, 
abound in hard amorphous concretions of molluskite, consisting 
of carbon and phosphate of lime mixed with sand and other 
extraneous matter. The lowermost bed of galt, at its line of 
junction with the green sand beneath, at Folkestone and many 
other places, is largely charged with similar bodies resembling 
the coprolites in appearance. In the Kentish-rag quarries near 
Maidstone, in Kent, there are beds of sandstone full of con- 
cretionary and amorphous masses of a similar substance. In 
many instances the soft body of the mollusks, changed into 
molluskite, still occupies the cavity of the shells ; in others the 
bodies of the mollusks appear to have been disengaged from 
the shells after death, and aggregated together into large. 
masses, which finally became embedded in the sand, which is 
now consolidated into stone. The dark masses and veins so 
common in the Sussex and Purbeck marbles (as, for example, 
in the polished pillars in the interior of the Temple Church) 
are composed of this animal matter, and had a similar origin. 
When at the period of the envelopment of the fresh-water 
mollusks of which these marbles are composed, the shells were 
empty, they became filled with grey marl, brimstone, or white 
calcareous spar ; but when the bodies of the mollusks remained 
in the shells they were hermetically seaied up as it were, and 
the soft parts became changed into a carbonaceous mass con- 
taining a large proportion of phosphate of lime. This must, 
of course, have been the case, since it is well known that the 
soft parts of shell-fish contain a much larger proportion of 
phosphoric acid than their testaceous coverings. 


Classic Theatres and Churches, 
Wik. POCOCE 


In the Protestant or Reformed Churches, the principal 
point for consideration is the most convenient method of 
seating the greatest number of persons to hear distinctly the 
voice of the reader and preacher. The only buildings of 
antiquity constructed for the purpose of holding an audience 
were the theatres; these are consequently the only authorities 
applicable to the case to which we can refer. Both the Greek 
and Roman theatres were formed nearly upon the same prin- 
ciples ; they differed chiefly in the ichnography. Of these the 
Grecian is to be preferred for our purpose ; it is not so simple 
as the Roman, but it will contain more spectators in the same 
space. To explain this, it may be observed that the seats of 
the spectators (denominated cumez or wedges, from the wedge- 
like form of their divisions by the avenues which radiated from 
the centre), in both cases, rose from the ground behind each 
other in regular gradation ; in the Roman theatres they formed 
a semicircle in front of the proscenium, and enclosed the 
orchestra ; while in the Greek edifices this formed a greater 
portion of the circle, like the round part of the Greek letter 
omega (Q), or, as we commonly say, a horse-shoe ; it conse- 
quently enclosed more space, and gave a longer line for seats, 
with the same advantage to the spectators. In buildings of 
dimensions so large that the voice of the speaker can hardly 
reach the extent of the semicircular, or Roman form, it would 
not be advisable to sweep it off to a greater distance, like the 
Grecian. 

One of Reynolds's Experiments. 


B. R. HAYDON, 


Sir George Beaumont told me, once when Sir Joshua had 
placed a woman’s portrait by the fire to warm, some soot fell 
down on the fire, splashed out and sprinkled the neck all over. 
Sir Joshua, on turning it round and seeing the condition said, 
“ Tt will make a capital half tint,” and immediately rubbed the 
whole into the neck, and turned it into an exquisite tint. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur awarding of the Prix de Rome was a difficult: process 
this year, in architecture as well as in painting and 
sculpture. As we have already mentioned, the subject was 
a gymnasium, and according to all accounts nearly forty 
attempts had to be made before the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts could arrive at the prescribed majority for any design. 
The architects are believed to have decided upon the design 
by M. Hevsks, thos2 by M. CHEDANNE and M. Laron 
heing placed after it. But when the painters, sculptors, 
and musicians were called on to formally ratify the vote, a 
different selection wasmade. M. CHEDANNE became prize- 
man, M. EustacHE was placed second, and M. Hevusés 
third. Our Royal Academy could not perpetrate a more 
remarkable or inscrutable judgment. M. CHEDANNE is a 
pupil of M. Guapet, and is twenty-six years of age; M. 
EusTacHE is from M. GINAIn’s azelier ; and M. HEupsks, 
who illustrates the proverb “de la main a la bouche se 
perd souvent la soupe,” is one of M. Pascat’s pupils. 
The winner receives 1,750 frs. in addition to the Prix de 
Rome, and M. EvusracHe 2,500 frs. In consequence of 
this year’s awards, a petition has been sent from the 
students to the Minister of Public Instruction, praying for 
a new arrangement by which the members of a section 
may become the sole judges in that section. It certainly 
seems absurd to ask a musician to decide the fate of a 
student in architecture. 


In the address which Sir Lowrn1an Bett delivered in 

Newcastle-on-Tyne on Saturday, some statistics were given 
in order to represent the growth of the iron industry in this 
country. Fifty years ago it is supposed there was not a 
single sea-going vessel of iron. ‘Thirteen years after Her 
Mayesty ascended the throne there were built in the United 
Kingdom 132,800 tons of shipping, of which 12,800 tons 
only were of iron. In 1883 we launched 1,116,655 tons— 
more than eight times the amount built in 1850, and of this 
16,353 tons only were of wood, the remainder being of iron. 
Sir Lowru1An BE tt estimated that in the seven years end- 
ing 1884 close on 4,000,000 tons of iron and steel had been 
consumed in hulls and engines by our shipbuilders. The 
mcrease is seen in another way. Fifty years ago the annual 
consumption per head of the population was under 80 lbs. 
In the year 1884 it amounted to nearly 290 lbs., while the 
average of the whole world was only a little above 30 lbs., 
and among some hundreds of millions of people it is under 
halfa pound. In the year 1837 the make of pig iron in 
Great Britain was a little above 1,000,000 tons. In 1882 
it was close on 8} millions. Of late the ironmasters main- 
tain that their business is not profitable, however large may 
be the demand for the material. It may be some consola- 
tion to know that their Continental rivals are in a similar 
plight. Out of eighteen works engaged in manufacturing 
-and mining operations in Germany, only two, it appears, 
made a profit exceeding ro per cent., eleven varied from 4 
to 4% per cent., and seven realised no profit at all. 


Paris has, at present, three libraries which are specially 
intended to contain works on industrial art, and a fourth 
will probably be opened before the close of the year. Two 
others are being organised. They are held in mairies or 
communal schools, and their creation has not caused much 
expense to the taxpayers. A small sum will suffice for 
upholding them, since public officials are paid only a 
moderate salary, and it may therefore be assumed that 
every arrondissement will shortly have its industrial library. 


AN attempt was made to reintroduce the French prac- 
tice of awarding medals in the approaching exhibition of 
“works of art in Brussels. But the Government considered 
‘that it was one of the Continental customs more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance, and the artists will, 
therefore, have.to be as contented as their English brethren 
contrive to be under similar circumstances. 


_ THe German universities and technical schools are at 
this time announcing their arrangements for the coming 
session. It may show the extent of the instruction that is 
available if we refer to the programme of the Munich 
‘Technical High School, which is only one among many. 


First is a mathematical division with nine professors ; then 
there are the natural sciences, comprising experimental 
physics, mechanics, electricity, dynamics, experimental 
chemistry, analytic chemistry, technology, botany, physio- 
logy, &c., which are, as it were, preparatory to the courses 


relating to building, mechanical and civil engineering, | 


Physics has seventeen professors. In architecture, Professor 


GOTIGEREU gives instruction in the use of materials ; 


Professor THIERSCH takes ancient art and sciography ; Pro- 
fessor BUHLMANN takes Renaissance art, interior decora- 
tion, and perspective ; Professor TH1ERscH is the specialist 
for designing in the Renaissance style; and Professor 
Scumipt for the Medizval. Professor Gru will haye 
charge of the Department of Civil Buildings, and Dr, 
BEzoLp will lecture on Romanesque art. There is no less 
completeness in the sections of civil engineering and 
mechanical surveying. Agriculture has eight professors 
assigned to it. There isa special school for drawing and 
modelling, and another where languages, political economy, 
the histories of colonies, and other branches of knowledge 
are taught. Even shorthand is not neglected, and, in fact, 
the Technische Hochschule tries to be all-sufficient in 
equipping its students for the battle of existence against their 
English competitors. 


THE Report of the Parliamentary Committee on 
Forestry has been issued. It says that, so far as Great 
Britain and Ireland are concerned, the management of our 
woodlands could be materially improved, so that some con- 
siderable proportion of the timber now imported, to the 
value of 16,000,000/., might, under more skilful manage- 
ment, be raised at home. The formation of a Board of 
Forestry is advocated for the purpose of organising forest 
schools, or, at any rate, a course of instruction in forestry ; 
to make provision for examinations ; and to prepare an 
official syllabus and text-book. It is also said that forest 
schools are desirable, although at first only one need be 
established. In conclusion, it is suggested that as the 
Indian Government already incurs some expense in pro- 
moting the education of forestry students for the Indian 
service, the Royal Indian Engineering College at Cooper's 
Hill might be adopted as a nucleus for the proposed 
forestry instruction. 


Tue Paris journalists have decided that, at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1889, they will not be put off with a 
room that is useless for other purposes, an arrangement 
which is familiar in England. All the societies have 
deliberated on the subject, and deputed a representative to 
give information to the Minister of Commerce and the 
Administrative Committee of the Exhibition about the 
resolutions. ‘The press pavilion, if temporary, is to be an 
architectural work, and the commission for the plans has 
been entrusted to M. Vaupoyver, who will, no doubt, utilise 
so favourable an opportunity for distinguishing himself. 


Two additional statues have been placed in the niches 
of the Paris Hotel-de-Ville. One stands for the genius of 
Architecture, who is represented as seated on a globe 
measuring with a compass on a plan which she holds in her 
left hand. The companion figure is Painting, who appears 
about to draw a figure upon a scroll. There are not many 
modern buildings which have afforded so large a field for 
the works of sculptors. 


Ir does not say much for the power of the French 


mechanical engineers, when it is found that the colossal 
new Post-office in Paris is lying vacant owing to the diffi- 
culty of discovering lifts which can be accepted as safe. 
For once the advantages of Free-trade might be recognised 
with advantage. The administration of the Postes would 
have little difficulty in discovering lifts in London that 
would satisfy all requirements. The lifts that were erected 
had to be condemned on the eve of the opening of the 
building, and a Commission was appointed to investigate 
the subject. It is now calculated that the new apparatus 
cannot be introduced before the end of the year, and, in 
spite of all the exertions of the Government, the Post-office 
is not expected to be opened to the public before April 
next. The temporary offices must still be used as make- 
shifts. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(HEATON LODGE. 


HIS house is built for Mr. JoszepH N. D’ANDRIA in a 

very substantial manner, in self-faced wallstones and 

ashlar dressings. It has every modern requirement in the 

interior arrangements. The architects are Messrs. H. & E. 
MartTeEN, of Bradford. 


VILLA AT HEATON. 


HIS villa was also built by Mr. JosrpH N. D’ANDRIA on 

the adjoining property to Heaton Lodge. It has on 

the ground floor a spacious hall and lavatory, dining and 

drawing-rooms, pantry, &c., with kitchens and offices, seven 

bedrooms (two of which serve as dressing-rooms), bath- 

room, store-rooms, water-closet, housemaid’s sink, and linen 

closets. The walls are built in stone, and the interior wood- 

work is all of best selected pitch pine. The architects are 
Messrs. H. & E. Marren. 


CIRCUS CAFE, OXFORD STREET. 


HESE premises have lately been rebuilt from the 
designs of Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A. 
It being desired to mark in some way the character of the 
business, it was decided to construct the front entirely in 
glazed faience, and the whole of the work of this portion 
‘was very carefully executed by Messrs. WiLcock from the 
architect’s drawings. The woodwork to the front is selected 
Moulmein teak, polished. The interior of the café is also 
executed in faience and teak, with hand-painted tiles for 
the panels, and mosaic floors. Mr. NIGHTINGALE was the 
contractor for the whole of the works, Messrs. Simpsons for 
the stained glass, and Messrs. KEELING, TEALE & Co. for 
the locks and fittings. 


HOUSE AT SALTBURN. 


HIS house has recently been erected for a residence 
for the agent for the Saltburn, Loftus, and Up- 
jeatham estates belonging to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
ZETLAND. It is built of red Grosmont bricks, with stone 
dressings from the Upleatham quarries. The roofs are 
covered with Welsh grey slates. The architects are Messrs. 
CuarK & Moscrop, of Darlington and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


DESIGN FOR THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


HE perspective of the design which was sent in by 

Dr. Rowand ANDERSON was hurriedly prepared, 

and did but scant justice to the architect’s idea. We 

have therefore given a couple of the geometrical drawings, 
which will be more suggestive of what was proposed. 


MANCHESTER CITY ART GALLERY. 


fags annual autumn exhibition at the Manchester City Art 
Gallery will be opened on the 30th instant, which is 
earlier than usual, on account of the visit of the British 
Association. During the time the Art Gallery has been closed, 
says the Manchester Guardian, most of the pictures forming 
the permanent collection (several of the most important being 
in the collection at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Old Trafford) 
have been rehung, and cover the customary wall space at the 
disposal of the Exhibition committee in the principal entrance 
hall and in the north and south corridors. Owing to this re- 
atrangement, the wall space for this year’s exhibition will be 
‘somewhat reduced, and will be confined to the seven galleries 
forming the north, east, and south sides of the building. But 
though reduced in quantity, it is believed that the exhibition 
will fully maintain the reputation of its immediate predecessors 
‘im quality. Among the Academicians and Associates of the 
‘Royal Academy who have sent or are sending examples may be 
‘mentioned Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir Jchn E. Millais, Messrs. 
Henry T. Wells, W. P. Frith, Luke Fildes, H. W. B. Davis, 
Briton Riviére, John Pettie, James Sant, Frederick Goodall, 
H. Stacey Marks, A. C. Gow, G. A. Storey, George H. 
Boughton, H. Herkomer, Henry Woods, John Brett, and 
J: W. Waterhouse. The Royal Scottish Academy will be well 
represented with examples by Messrs. Keeley Halswelle and 
David Murray, while other distinguished exhibitors will include 


Lady Butler, Hon. John Collier, Messrs. E. Blair Leighton, 
John S. Sargent, Thomas F. Dicksee, William Logsdail, Herman 
G. Herkomer, W. Dendy Sadler, W. C. Symons, A. W. Hunt, 
Alan J. Hook, W. H. Bartlett, Frank Miles, Yeend King, 
F. W. Hayes, W. L. Picknell, W. H. Trood, Ernest Normand, 
Savage Cooper, Frank Murray, Edward R. Taylor, Blandford 
Fletcher, W. Follen Bishop, Henry S. Tuke, Arthur Dodd, 
Arthur Croft, N. E. Detmold, Alfred East, Edward Hargitt, 
H. R. Steer, John M. Bromley, Walter Crane, Thomas R. Mac- 
quoid, George A. Fripp, David Carr, David Farquharson, 
F. W. W. Topham, Herbert Schmalz, William F. Calderon, 
John White, Harry Hine, Jules Lessore, Alfred Parsons, W. B. 
Richmond, Trystan Hetherington, J. W. North, C. E. Johnson, 
H. H. Cauty, E. A. Waterlow, James E. Grace, John R. Reid, 
T. Blake Wirgman, Adrian Stokes, Ernest Parton, E. F. 
Brewtnall, and Miss Alice Havers, The Manchester artists, 
though not as numerously represented as at their annual spring 
exhibition in the City Art Gallery, send some excellent works. 
Among these may be mentioned three pictures by Mr. Ander- 
son Hague. Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. H. Clarence Whaite, 
Mr. R. G. Somerset, and Mr. Partington are also well repre- 
sented, the latter by an admirable portrait of a popular ex- 
mayor of Manchester and chairman of the Art Gallery com- 
mittee—Alderman John Hopkinson. Mr. J. Hey Davies sends 
three examples, and Mr. Herman Magnus and his two daughters, 
Miss Emma and Miss Rose Magnus, are well represented. 
Other good work has been sent by Messrs. J. Yates Carrington, 
Basil Bradley, Moxon Cook, Edward Salomons, William Morton, 
Ward Heys, Arthur Wasse, W. Eyre Walker, J. H. Cole, 
Charles Potter, H. Measham, Fred. W. Jackson, Elias Ban- 
croft, George Crozier, Byron Cooper, C. Blacklock, Richard 
Wane, and James Elliot. 


BIRMINGHAM MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Free Libraries Committee has had the good fortune to 
secure two of the oldest and most interesting manuscripts 
relating to Birmingham which we know to exist, says the 
Birmingham Post, except in the occasional references to the 
town in the various documents which are found from time to 
time in the Record Office and the office of the Master of the 
Rolls. One of these has recently been discovered by Mr. R. W. 
Gillespie, of Walsall, in the Rolls Office, in a De Banes roll of 
the fourteenth century, which gives a curious and detailed account 
of the state of Birmingham, and mentions “ Newe” Street as 
early as 1327. The transcripts of this and of another valuable 
document of rather later date, discovered by Mr. W. B. Bickley 
and Mr. Gillespie, include a curious survey of the houses and 
tenements of Birmingham in the reign of Mary, and a very 
interesting paper concerning it was read at a recent meeting of 
the Archeological Section. 

The two documents now specially referred to are not tran- 
scripts, but originals of more than 500 years ago. They are 
contained in one of the old round shallow paper-boxes, with 
rough sheepskin ties, in which many of the old records are 
kept to preserve the pendent seals from any damage, and thus 
these two rare and curious relics of Birmingham history so 
long ago as the reign of Richard IJ. have been carefully pre- 
served, as fresh and legible as when first written. The earliest 
of these two documents is of the year 1381, and is an agree- 
ment between the Monks of the Priory of Tykeford (nigh 
Newport Pagnell) and Sir (Rev.) Richard Shobenhale, perpetual 
vicar of the church at Aston, Sir John of Birmingham, Lord of 
the town and hamlet of Deritend, and thirteen of the “good 
men and true” of Deritend (whose names are given), for the 
“ choice of a chaplain for Deritend and Bordesley, to officiate 
in a certain chapel there lately built in honour of John the 
Baptist,” “because of the floodings of the streams, and the 
obstructions often, and especially in winter time, threatening 
and happening in other ways, between the aforesaid parish 
church of Aston and the said far-off towns or hamlets of 
Deritend and Bordesley, and lest it should befall that the 
infants dwelling in the said towns or hamlets of Deritend and 
Bordesley for want of the rite of baptism might perish for 
ever.” 

This rare and valuable document was lost for many years, 
but was found by the late Mr. J. Toulmin Smith, and a fac- 
simile of it and a translation (from Latin) given in his interest- 
ing and learned volume, ‘ Men and Names of Old Birmingham,” 
published in 1864. Four of the original seals, in excellent 
state, still remain—that of the Monks of Turneford, of the 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, of Sir John of Birmingham, 
and of the inhabitants of Deritend and Bordesley, who were 
represented by the personal seal of “ Robert o’ the Greene.” 
One of the parchment slips and its seal has been lost long ago, 
and it was doubtless that of the Vicar of Aston, probably 
removed by violence. A full description of this venerable 
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document is given in Mr. Toulmin Smith’s work, and the 
document itself, after some twenty years, has again come to 
light, and must be regarded as one of the treasures of the town. 

The other document is smaller in size and has only one 
pendent seal, but that is large and in fine condition, and is the 
Creat Seal of Richard II. The seal is suspended on a bright 
red and silken cord to the document, which is a license in 
mortmain of 1383 for the endowment of a chaplain to Deritend 
chapel. Six of the inhabitants—William Geffon, Thomas 
Holdon, Robert o’ the Green, Richard Bene, Thomas of Belne, 
and John Smyth—undertook to “give and assign lands, tene- 
ments, and rents, with the appurtenances to the value of ten 
marks (6/. 135. 4d.) a year” to the chaplain to perform service 
in the chapel every day. A remarkable addition at the end of 
this deed shows further that “thirty and five marks (were) 
paid into the hanaper,” apparently as part of the cost of the 
license granted to enable the “lands to be assigned.” Mr. 
Toulmin Smith considered that originally the chaplain was 
paid for a year and a half out of a rate, or out of the produce of 
the offertory, and that the inhabitants named in the license 
joined to make the large (for those days) and permanent endow- 
ment, and so cover any hypothetical losses to the land assigned 
by paying thirty-five marks as a fine. 

Although both documents have often been quoted, and 
have thus become familiar in the works of Mr. Toulmin Smith, 
and the “ History” of Mr. R. K. Dent, every lover of old relics 
will rejoice that such curious and valuable records are now the 


property of the town. 


THE FIRE AT MR. WHITELEY’S PREMISES. 


A Piss great fire which took place at Mr. Whiteley’s premises 

on Saturday night has been so fully described in all the 
newspapers of the country as to render it unnecessary that we 
should enter into many particulars. The buildings were not 
noted for their architectural character, and the quality of their 
construction seems to be suggested by the chariness of the 
Assurance Companies to meddle with them. For buildings 
exposed to so much risk, whatever may be the cause, the most 
efficient construction should be adopted. According to all 
accounts, the loss will not be covered by half a million of 
money, and the sum that is obtainable from the offices is sup- 
posed to be about one-sixtieth of that sum. The ease with 
which the buildings were overcome by the flames is enough 
to excite surprise, and we hope a thorough investigation of the 
circumstances by experts will be ordered either by the Govern- 
ment or by the Metropolitan Board of Works. There is no-doubt 
that the metropolis is imperilled by buildings which so readily 
collapse, and the number of fires in the establishment should 
be considered as a fatality to which London is liable, and 
special provision should be made against its recurrence. It 
may be that low prices for goods do not admit of an expensive 
mode of construction, but so combustible an establishment 
should not be allowed to be re-erected under the conditions of 
an ordinary house and shop. Everyone must sympathise with 
Mr. Whiteley and admire the surprising energy and courage 
with which he meets catastrophes of the kind; but he ought to 
recognise by this time that, as he is exposed to more risks than 
his neighbours, he should adopt exceptional means to attain 
security. 

What can be done by a fireproof system that is worthy of 
the name could be seen this week by anyone who was allowed 
an opportunity of exploring the ruins. Inthe latter part of 
1880 Messrs. Dennett & Ingle were asked to undertake some 
fireproof work for Mr. Whiteley. It consisted of the concrete 
arching of No. 159 Queen’s Road, the premises at the corner 
of Queen’s Road and Douglas Place, the floor of the loading- 
shed in Douglas Place, the floors of two internal courts be- 
tween Nos. 159 and 157 and between 157 and 155 respectively, 
and sundry other floors near the stables, and lying westward 
and southward of the premises first named. Generally speak- 
ing, the Dennett arching is situated in those parts of the pre- 
mises where the fire raged the most fiercely, and they are 
almost the only parts of which it is not necessary to speak 
in a past tense. 

The results, so far as the fireproof qualities and strength of 
the “Dennett arching” are in question, appear to be most 
satisfactory. The large block, No. 159 Queen’s Road (pro- 
vision department), is about 160 feet long and 35 feet wide ; 
the whole of the ground floor is constructed with Dennett arch- 
ing. This building, except the basement storey, is entirely 
burnt out, the upper floors not being of fireproof construction. 

The ground floor is covered many feet deep in débris, re- 
sulting from the destruction of the superstructure. The 
cs Dennett ” floor, however, is intact, and, so far as can be ascer- 
tained in the present dangerous condition of the building, not 
injured in any way by the severe ordeal to which it has been 

subjected by fire and falling weights. 
The storage in the basement under this floor has been 


damaged, but the fire has evidently found access through the 
basement windows, lift holes, and other openings. The floor 
itself is intact. The same remarks also apply to the loading. 
shed, lying further westward in Douglas Place. 

The internal court between Nos. 159 and 157 was formed 
with Dennett arching. In this case the flank walls of the ad- 
jacent warehouses have fallen bodily, and for the most part 
this area floor has been carried with them, the immense weight 
of falling brickwork having cut or sheared away to the depth 
of several feet the brickwork on which the girders supporting 
the arching took their bearing. The arching itself does not 
appear to have succumbed either to fire or falling weights, 
The same remarks apply to a small portion of the vanyard at 
the western end of the last-named area. The greater part of 
this floor is intact. This is close to the shop where the fire 
broke out. 5 

The portion of the floor now standing is covered with débris” 
of brickwork and fallen floors, roofs, &c. The immense strain 
to which it must have been subjected, without giving way, by 
the masses of brickwork falling from a great height, is very 
remarkable. 

In the case where the floor is broken the girder ends 
seem to have sheared through their seatings, tearing away the 
brickwork, as described in the case of the court between 
Nos. 159 and 157. The most extraordinary case, however, is 
that of a floor about 70 feet long, lying westward and south- 
ward of the vanyard last named. This is also constructed 
with Dennett arching over the basement. It is covered by 
débris, and large masses of brickwork havefallen upon it. In 
one case a piece of unbroken brickwork is visible (and which 
must have fallen from a height of 30 or 40 feet), weighing at 
least 3 or 4 tons. The floor construction is still standing, and, 
so far as can at present be ascertained, is uninjured. 

A fireproof floor of a construction that was not Messrs. 
Dennett & Ingle’s over the last named is entirely destroyed. 

The fireproof floors and roofs of the large blocks of shops 
in Queen’s Road constructed subsequently to the year 1880, 
and by methods other than those of Messrs. Dennett & Ingle, 
and which were the most severely attacked by the fire of the 
6th instant, have in many cases collapsed. 

There is no going beyond facts like the preceding, and it 
would be almost impossible to have a fiercer test of a fireproof 
system. It surpasses the test of the fire in the Haymarket 
Stores, when the most dangerous of all the departments was in 
flames, and the rest of the large building was preserved solely by 
the obstacle that was offered by Messrs. Dennett & Ingle’s 
arching and encased columns. Ina case of this kind the plainest 
statement is the most convincing, and the appearance of the 
fireproof floors amidst the general wreckage raises the question 
of how different must have been the result if the Dennett 
system had been more extensively used in the erection of the 
buildings. We hope that before the ruins are removed steps 
will be taken to investigate the effect of the fire, and we are 
confident that the above statement will be corroborated. 


THE DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS 
IN BATH.* 


a PVs earliest mention we have of ancient Bath (the Aqua 
Solis or Aquze Sulis of the Romans) is to be found in 
Solinus, who wrote, as it is sometimes stated, towards the close 
of the first century, but whose work may be of later date.t He 
wrote a book called “Polyhistor,” making mention of the 
most celebrated places in every country. Concerning Britain 
he says :—“ Circuitus Britannize quadragies octies septuaginta 
quinque millia passum sunt. In quo spatio magna et multa 
flumina, fortes calidi opiparo excult< apparatu ad usus mor- 
talium.” This mention of Britain, and the discovery and usé 
of the hot springs, as well as their embellishment with hand- 
some buildings and fitted for general use, marks a period when 
Roman conquest and Roman refinement had reached a high 
point in this island. If we suppose Vespasian, who com-~ 
manded the second legion in the Britannic war, in the reign of 
Claudius, under his lieutenant Aulus Plautius, and subjugated 
the south of Britain, to have discovered these springs, it is not 
improbable that either when he became Emperor, or in the 
reign of his son Titus, the work commenced of erecting bath 
houses, and forming the large baths as we see them at 


* A paper by the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, read at a meeting of the 
Somerset Archzeological Society. A 

+ Solinus wrote before the seat of the Roman Empire was trams- 
ferred from Rome to Constantinople. He is referred to by Amm. 
Marcellinus. He speaks of the Emperors Caius, Claudius, and 
Vespasian, of Suetonius Paulinus, and of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 70. He is a compiler from Pliny. Some, as Dr. Dodwell, — 
suppose that he lived as late as A.D. 238. His work was much used — 
in the Middle Ages. A translation of it was published by Arthur — 
Golding. 
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present in their foundations. This derives some confirmation 
from the fact that a pig of lead bearing the stamp of Vespasian 
before Titus was associated with him in the empire) has been 
ad at Charterhouse on Mendip, the date of which may be 
assigned to the year A.D. 7o—the date of the taking of 
Jerusalem—but a pig of lead of the time of Claudius, 
A.D. 44-48, has also been found in Mendip, proving how early 
the mines, situated at no great distance from Bath, were dis- 
covered and brought into active use. The Roman reservoir 
that supplied the baths, as well as the baths themselves, were 
covered with sheets of lead, most probably brought from the 
Mendip hills. A pig of lead of the time of the Emperor 
Hadrian, and bearing his imperial stamp, was also found on 
the site of Sydney Buildings, at Bath, on the south side of the 
Avon, and this brings us to a date (about A.D. 120) when 
further works were going on in Aque Solis. The stupendous 
size and the elaborate arrangements of the Roman baths lately 
opened out may well excite our wonder and admiration, for so 
complete a system as recent discoveries have brought to light 
does not exist anywhere in Europe west of the Alps. The 
elaborate use of lead not only in coating the baths, but in 
providing material for pipes and coating for drains, proves 
that it must have been very plentiful and easily attainable. 
The fragments of sculpture, which have been found in the 
course of exploring the site, though unfortunately too few, 
point to a period of cultivated art, before the better taste of 
the Roman sculptor had been debased. This is shown in the 
treatment of some fragments of a frieze and cornice, as well 
as on a piece of sculpture lately found, and in the carving of the 
pediment preserved in the vestibule of the Literary and Scientific 
Institution. 

The construction of the baths and their plan and arrange- 
ment are of the best age of Roman workmanship. Thesize and 
joining of the stones and the character of the masonry, all 
point to a time not later than that of Hadrian, and probably 
earlier. It is greatly to be regretted that the central position 
of these baths within the town, and the exigencies of space for 
providing further bathing accommodation, have caused a very 
interesting portion to have been built upon, and though the old 
Roman work is preserved, and it is quite possible to trace the 
plan and disposition of the Roman structures, yet it is not 
possible to obtain without much labour aclear idea of the 
whole arrangement, such as a bird’s-eye view of the whole would 
have enabled all to enjoy. For a. particular notice of the dis- 
covery of these baths, as early as 1755, I must be permitted to 
refer to my work on Roman Bath (“ Aquz Solis”), in which are 
given notices of what had been laid open previous to recent 
discoveries, and also a conjectural plan of the arrangements, as 
supposed to have been, from those discoveries ; but from the 
year 1878 nearly ten years’ explorations have opened out an 
accession of information, and been the means of enabling 
correct plans to be drawn so that we can now study the arrange- 
ments with ease and accuracy. I have happily been enabled 
to note down, from time to time, the progress of these dis- 
coveries, through the kind help of those interested in the work, 
and can only say how much has been due to the energy and 
perseverance of the city architect, Major Davis. The dis- 
covery and exploring of the old Roman drain, which carried off 
the waste water from the spring, led to the finding of the tank 
or reservoir into which the hot springs had been collected in 
the Roman period. This was done under Major Davis’s 
superintendence, and his efforts have led to the uncovering of 
the large rectangular bath, which was supplied from the 
reservoir. This bath is in a perfect condition, and will 
eventually be laid open in all its extent, as the Poor Law 
Offices, which now cover a portion, are to be soon removed. 
This bath will form such a feature of antiquarian interest in 
Bath as no other city on this side the Alps can boast. But 
there is a bath to the east of the large rectangular bath, not 
less interesting, and nearly as well preserved. This is circular, 
and, like the former, has an ambulatory running round it, but 
it is now unhappily built over, and also the hypocaust adjoining, 
and other chambers connected with it. These are, however, 
laid down upon Major Davis’s plan, which accompanies his 
handbook, and which has now reached its twenty-second 
edition. 

The interest awakened by the discovery of these remains 
has been very great, and the interest taken in their preserva- 
tion has far exceeded anything recorded in past times. The 
city feels that it has got a real treasure, and seems to long for 
further revelations of the life that existed at least 1,500 years 
ago in its ancient community. No Roman cities in Britain, as 
far as they have been examined, have yielded any such 
€vidences of Roman skill, luxury, and refinement. There are 
Roman cities in Britain of greater extent than Bath, as 
Cirencester, Uriconium, Eboracum, Calleva (Silchester) and 
others, but in none have yet been found so perfect a system of 

‘oman baths. In Bath they seem to have occupied nearly one 
Side of the Roman forum, and to have had attached to them 
the conveniences and refinements which marked the plan and 
4trangements in large provincial Roman cities. The remains 


of the Roman baths in Paris, attached to the Hotel Cluny, do 
not surpass what has been uncovered in Bath. 

It seems to have escaped the notice of past writers upon 
Bath and its antiquities, that Sextus Julius Frontinus, who 
succeeded Petillius Cerealis (circa A.D. 70) as legate under 
Vespasian, was the same who wrote a learned and valuable 
work on the Roman Aqueducts.” This work is still extant. 
He had at the time of his appointment to Britain the super- 
vision of the aqueducts at Rome (Curator Aquarum). He is 
spoken of by Tacitus as wir magnus (see Agric. c. 17). The 
date of his arrival in Britain is uncertain. He also wrote on 
“ Stratagemata,” but we can hardly suppose so able an officer, 
and one whose attention had been directed to the supply of 
water in Rome, not to have turned his attention to the same 
works in Britain when he became legate. It is probable that 
to him we owe much of the accurate knowledge of Britain 
which enabled Agricola, his successor A.D. 78, to continue the 
work of conquest northward, after the subjugation of the 
Silures and the submission of the Brigantes. It is evident 
from the formation of Roman roads in Britain, and from 
the position of the camps commanding mountain passes and 
fords over rivers, that a very accurate geographical knowledge 
of the country must have been early obtained, and this could 
only be done by corps of surveyors. Frontinus was skilled in 
engineering. He made improvements in the public works at 
Rome, and gives in his treatise an account of the changes he 
made in supplying the Imperial City with water. Indeed, our 
modern water-supply companies might profit by his lessons at 
the present day, and, if they cannot study Frontinus, might 
obtain from Mr. Parker’s work on ‘*The Aqueducts at Rome” 
some idea of what was then required of Roman engineers. 
The collection of the thermal waters in Aquz Solis and the 
arrangements for bathers may owe their plan to Sextus Julius 
Frontinus, who flourished in the reigns of the Emperors Nerva 
and Trajan, and who is supposed to have died about A.D. 109. 

It is now time to proceed to a description of the Roman 
baths at Bath, as far as recent excavations have enabled their 
extent to be ascertained. The eastern entrance is supposed to 
have been a little in advance of the present Pump Room, and 
their length to have extended along the south side of the Roman 
forum, as far as the present position of the Mediaeval Abbey 
Church. It is supposed that there was also a western entrance 
as well, towards the site afterwards occupied by the Abbey 
house. At the back of the Pump Room, and under the space 
now occupied by modern baths (the King’s bath), is the great 
reservoir, in which the hot waters were collected as they rose 
pure from the spring. This, after discovery, was cleansed, and 
the contents found in the Roman tank are preserved in the 
Pump Room; the lead was stripped and sold, but the walls of 
irregular octagonal shape are preserved, though the tank is 
concealed, and the water, by means of a pumping apparatus, 
is brought pure from the spring to supply the Pump Room and 
adjoining baths, Westward, and south of this large tank, are 
the remains of a bath, with a hypocaust adjoining it. The 
bath is oblong with rounded corners, and three steps lead 
down into it. There appears also to have been a small 
side bath. Very little of the hypocaust adjoining this bath 
remains, but what does has been preserved, although 
covered over. There is an air passage connected with an 
adjoining chamber to the east, which has only been partially 
uncovered, To the north of the hypocaust, the latrinze (or out 
offices) seem to have been placed, but have only been partially 
uncovered. Immediately behind, or to the north of the reser- 
voir, is a very perfect circular bath occupying the centre of a 
large chamber, and having an ambulatory or level space 
running round it. The bath is entered by five steps. The 
square pilasters supporting the walls are quite perfect to the 
height of 4 or 5 feet. West of this bath is the large rectangular 
bath, the most perfect yet found, having the platform running 
round it, and the recesses on each side adapted for seats for 
bathers, and for depositing clothing or for such like purposes. 
The great size of this bath is partially obscured by the buildings 
at present over it, which are eventually to be removed. Major 
Davis, in his “ Guide,” has given an excellent plan of all these 
arrangements, as well as the portions discovered in preceding 
years, and his descriptions are given with much care. The 
book has had so wide a circulation that I need only refer to it, 
and it is needless to reproduce that which is so well described. 
The hot water from the tank was brought to the bath by a 
leaden pipe at the north-west corner of the large rectangular 
bath, and there made to fall over a large stone into the great 
bath; also towards the eastern end cold water had been 
brought by means of another leaden pipe, which was made to 
pass through a recumbent figure, and received into a stone 
basin, of which the position is clearly defined. 

The portions of sculpture discovered in the course of 
excavation are at present arranged on the platform around the 
large bath, where they may be studied with advantage, but 
many fragments of a much later period, found also in the 
excavations, are incorporated with them. 

It may be well to note now the date of the various dis- 
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coveries in modern times. The first took place in A.D. 1755 
(see letter to Bath Fournal, August 18, 1755), also Dr. Lucas 
(1755) and Dr. Sutherland’s accounts (1763). The next were 
made about 1825, and these have been mapped (see Major 
Davis’s “Guide,” p. 8). Nothing more was discovered before 
1869. My notes now carry me to further investigations made 
in 1878, and to an inspection* of the Roman sewer then 
being explored. Since then the work of discovery has pro- 
gressed rapidly, and interest has deepened with each discovery. 
The size of the great rectangular bath hall, including the space 
around the bath, is 111 feet 4 inches in length by 68 feet 
6 inches in width. The bath itself (now filled with hot water) 
is 83 feet 8 inches by 40 feet 2 inches. The dimensions of the 
large circular bath, z.2., the hall containing the bath, is 39 feet 
6 inches by 35 feet wide. In these two large portions of the 
thermal arrangements we probably have the separate baths for 
males and females, and the single private baths contiguous 
may eventually be traced, as such baths were provided for 
invalids, as well as the large public baths for general use. The 
large rectangular bath seems to have been covered with a 
roof formed of wedge-shaped hollow-tiles, and the ambulatories 
on each side covered in a similar manner, so as to present the 
appearance of a building composed of nave and side aisles, the 
central portion rising above the sides. Large fragments of 
roofing have been found in and around the bath. 

Some account must now be given of the sculptures and 
articles as well as the coins which have been found in the course 
of excavation. Mention has been made of sculptured portions 
of a frieze and cornice. A stone having sculptures on three 
sides, but in a very dilapidated condition from exposure, has 
excited considerable attention, on account not only of the sub- 
jects, but the marks of elegant execution. It was supposed at 
first, from the fact of a serpent appearing on one of the 
sculptured portions, that it was Medieval, and belonged to 
some portion of the old monastic church, but more careful study 
showed it to be portion of a mythological sculpture. There are 
two figures on the one side; the standing figure (male) with 
extended arm, is offering what seems to be a kid or a lamb to 
a female sitting figure, who extends the hand as if to reject it, 
and turns away the head. Between these two figures is a large 
cup with a handle, apparently in the form of a serpent, or else 
a serpent is drinking out of the cup. On the side opposite is 
the figure of a large dog of the Newfoundland type, and at the 
back of the dog a tree. On the third side of the stone is a 
tree, around which a serpent is coiled. An account of this 
sculpture may be seen in the “ Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries ” (March 11, 1886), and also in the ‘“ Proceedings 
of the Bath Field Club” for the sameyear. The subject seems 
to represent A‘sculapius and Hygieia, the God of Healing and 
the Goddess of Health, while the cup with the serpent on the 
side symbolises the sources of healing, viz., the hot springs. 
The dog on the opposite side symbolises Caniculus, the dog- 
star, the emblem of heat, while the serpent is the emblem of 
fésculapius. The whole has reference to health and healing to 
be derived from the waters. The most perplexing discovery is 
the metal plate inscribed with Roman capital letters, and which 
has been differently read by different authorities ; a facsimile 
is given of this plate in the last number of the “ Journal of the 
Archeological Association” for the year 1886, and a reading 
by Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, It has been supposed 
to be a defixio or anathema, but more probably records a 
recovery by the use of the waters from a wound or sickness, 
and gives the names of attesting witnesses. 

A singular mask, representing a human face, above the 
brow having a fillet, and which had apparently been fixed upon 
a wooden stake or post, is supposed to have personified some 
idol. Metal paterce and urcei, or pitchers, have been found, and 
coins :—One bronze, 1st B. Emp. Augustus ; two Tiberius, son 
of deified Augustus ; two Nero (one 6th Consulship) S.C. ; one 
Vespasian, gold; eight ditto, bronze ; one ditto, commemorative 
o* the burning of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome, 


* A great portion of the Roman drain was found to be arched 
over, while in other portions it was found to be covered by massive 
slabs.- The drains were of very elaborate construction, and the arch- 
ing, here removed, could still be traced. In vol. xxiv. p. 246, of the 
** Journal of the Archeological Association ” (1878) will be found a 
communication from Mr. R. Mann, of Bath, then engaged upon the 
drainage of the baths, conducted under the Bath Corporation, in 
which he reports his researches in the Roman ‘Cloacze” :—* Still in 
excellent preservation, and now adapted for the uses of the modern 
city toa great extent. These sewers were noticed in 1865, when a 
considerable length of their extent—about 500 feet—was discovered. 

. + The Corporation of the city finding their value, once more 
utilised the works executed by Roman hands 1,400 years ago.’ The 
work was found to be generally in an excellent condition, and of very 
eis construction, some of the stones being fully 8 feet 6 inches long. 
eras and plans of these were made. The drain of the monastery, 
of Jater date, had cut directly through the Roman drain, and was built 
quite irrespective of it. During the progress of the work two urns 


and ¢ < wer i 
a mask were found. These are now placed in the temporary 
museum at the Pump Room, 


and representing the portico of the temple, with three statues. 
Jupiter in the centre, Juno on the left, Minerva on the right: 
one ditto, R. “Judea Capta,” S.C.; thirteen Domitian, M.B,- 
two ditto, F.B.; four Nerva, M.B. ; sixteen Trajan, M.B. ; two 
ditto, F.B. ; one Hadrian, gold; nine ditto, M.B.; one ditto, 
M.B.,R, Moneta Augusta; four Antoninus Pius, M.B.; one 
ditto, F.B.; one Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, M.B.; three 
Faustina, Elder, M.B.; two Commodus, M.B.; one Severus ; 
one Julia Domina, S.B. (wife of Severus); one Constantine, 
S.B. ; thirty-six Valeus ; two Maxentius ; one Magnentius; one 
Claudius Gothicus ; one Philippus II, R., SECVRITAS ORBIS 
(billon or washed coin) ; ten Minimi; three Salonini, one M.B., 
two S.B.; one Augusta, dau. of Titus, M.B.; one Faustina, F.B. 
This is a list of the Roman coins now in the glass case in 
the Pump Room, as marked on the labels. I have not been 
able to test their accuracy as they are under lock and key, 
There are also specimens of pottery, from the black earthen- 
ware to the Durobrivian and Samian, with examples of concrete 
and roofing tiles, horns of oxen, and stags’ antlers, oyster 
shells, two human crania, also a bronze fibula and toilet pin, 


ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


HE letter of the vicar, published last week, has brought a 

response from Mr. Butterfield, who writes :— 

Sir,—Mr. Kitto’s letter is, 1 hope, more.satisfactory and con- 
clusive in some other of its paragraphs than I consider it to be 
in the case of the one which he devotes to myself. He is a 
little too sure that he knows how the matter was all arranged 
in 1721 as between the lesser portico, which is shown in Gibbs’s 
model, as well as in his other two published designs, and the 
existing portico. 

He says (as if he possesses evidence of the fact) that the 
model having been ‘prepared and considered was evidently 
regarded as unsatisfactory.” He apparently regards such a 
model as this one is as a customary and necessary way 
of proceeding, whereas, as a fact, such a model is most 
unusual. As I view it, it was made for quite another pur- 
pose than that of assisting the Commissioners to form a 
judgment on the design. I apprehend that the design had 
been approved, and this model is that of the approved design, 
and its portico is the one which Gibbs submitted and recom- 
mended as shown by his three designs. No one knows how 
the enlargement of the portico came about, although Mr. 
Kitto assumes to do so, when he tells us that in consequence 
of this model the portico design was evidently considered 
unsatisfactory and the portico altered before the building was 
commenced. It strikes me that unless Mr. Kitto can give us 
authority for his view, his statement is a stronger one than is at 
all probable or than can be justified. What evidence is there 
that the model was made for the purpose which he assumes, 
and that the matter was managed in a certain way? Heis 
trusting to mere guess work, and on the strength of it he adds 
that “ Mr. Butterfield clearly does not appreciate the value of the 
evidence of his own witness.” ] 

It would be as well if Mr. Kitto would ascertain what is in 
my mind, and would also tell us the “evidence” which makes 
his own mind so sure as to justify him in using such words as 
“clearly” and “obviously” and “evidently,” and in dignifying 
his guesses by the name of “‘ evidence.” 

If I may be allowed to guess, I should say that, the portico 
being of necessity the feature last added to the church (the 
tower and spire being completed and their scaffolding got out 
of the way), the design of the portico was then reconsidered, 
and not before. The body of the church, with its tower and 
spire, was waiting for the crowning feature in the shape of 4 
frontage. We architects know well how such things grow, and 
how seldom such bodies as commissioners and committees with 
large funds in hand finish with the same modest ideas with 
which they started. They become interested and ambitious a: 
they go along. I believe in the case of St. Martin’s that the 
model held its own until, with the exception of the portico, th¢ 
church was finished. 

I have no more positive proof than Mr. Kitto has, but | 
know, from knowledge of how the building must have proceede« 
(as he does not), at what moment the portico would be likely t 
be finally considered. I cannot view the model as having beer 
made for the object which Mr. Kitto, without proof, asserts tha 
it was, or of its portico having been at once condemned. Hac 
this been the case, I believe that the modeller would have beet 
directed to proceed with a model of the enlarged portico, an¢ 
that we should have possessed a model of the existing church 
The model, I cannot doubt, was the accepted design of thi 
church, and remained an accepted fact until the conclusion i 
the main building, in spite of what Mr. Kitto so triumphant: 
calls “evidence,” which “evidence” he says that I am unabl 
to appreciate. Neither he nor I can dogmatise on the subject 

We can make guesses, and that is all. I think that [am 1! 
a better position than he is in for guessing, and that my view © 
one more consistent than his with everyday ways of proceeding 


| 
| 
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The Action of the Leeds School Board. 


_ S1r,—I think the letter from the secretary of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society, published in The Architect 
of last week, calls for some reply from me. The secretary 
truly says that I was not officially recognised by the Board as 
their architect, but it is well known that my late partner and I, 
for the School Board work, as in all our practice, worked 
together, and the Editor of Ze Architect was correct in saying 
that the firm with which Mr. Birchall is associated has long 
been connected with the School Board. We may differ from 
the secretary in regarding this connection worth making a 
sacrifice for, as being a public body carrying out large works, 
a large proportion of them involving repetition and so ad- 
mitting of a reduction of percentage. 

In a practice of twenty-four years I have always upheld the 
dignity of the profession, and resolutely refused to take less 
than the recognised 5 per cent., in one case missing a large 
commission by this course. It appears that our firm is held up 
for reproach because it has had the misfortune to have its 
terms made public. I should like to know how many members 
of the Leeds Architectural Society would be left if all those 
who had taken less than the recognised 5 per cent. were to be 
so summarily treated as Mr. Birchall has been. I consider 
the statement of the secretary, that at the rate of 34 per cent. 
we are receiving I+ per cent. for work usually covered by the 
5 per cent., grossly unfair. I have visited all the schools 
required by the Board, so that is unnecessary to include as a 
charge, and in my practice have always included surveys and 
levels of site, plans, details, and specifications, visiting the 
works and going through builders’ accounts in the 5 per cent., 
and if } per cent. be allowed for quantities and lithography 
(which in large works competent respectable surveyors will 
undertake on those terms), it leaves the remuneration at 
3 per cent. instead of 14 per cent., as stated by the secretary. 

I think I ought to add that after the services Mr. Birchall 
has rendered to the Society, he has been treated with scant 
courtesy. The letter asking him to resign was sent to him and 
to the local papers on the same day, and it was at least a week 
before it reached him, he being in Germany at the time, so he 
had no opportunity of making an explanation.—I am, yours 
very truly, JOHN KELLY. 

Leeds: Aug. 9, 1887. 


Hammersmith Parish Church.* 


Sir,—In your “ Studies of Some London Churches” you 
refer, in your issue of the 22nd ult., to the new parish church of 
Hammersmith. Will you allow me, as the architect from 
whose designs and under whose directions the work has been 
carried out, to make’ a few remarks by way of correction and 
explanation? ‘The walling stone used externally is red Mans- 
field, which gets lighter in colour with age ; the dressings are 
of Box ground stone, which becomes darker ; therefore the two, 
if they have not already assimilated, will speedily do so, and 
I shudder with horror at the suggestion that terra-cotta would 
have been better. As tothe porch gable crosses, these are, I 
think, the only details for which I am not personally responsible, 
and a month or more before your notice of the church appeared 
I gave directions to have them altered. The paving is of 
Rust’s vitreous mosaic—a much more durable material than the 
so-called Roman mosaic. The seating of both nave and choir 
is of teak, not walnut. The ‘“ draw-out” seats, which your 

_ correspondent commends, but says “look rather like would-be 
umbrella-stands, with their large drop-ring handles turned 
down,” are veritable umbrella-holders, as the pans beneath 
show, and in wet weather, when these seats are not likely to be 
required, they are used as such, to the great convenience of the 
worshippers. The columns and responds with their bases and 
caps are of Soignies marble, known on the Continent as Belgian 
“granite.” The crushing weight of this is about 1,100 tons to the 
foot, and that of the best Aberdeen granite about 720 tons. I 
required a material capable of carrying great weight, and obtained 
estimates for both of these, the price of the Belgian “ granite” 
being 9607. and Aberdeen granite 4,200/. Much as I prefer 
using our home productions, I think I have shown good cause 
for introducing the foreign one. The stone used for the interior 
walling is not the same as the exterior (red Mansfield), but is 
brown Ancaster. ‘The construction of the barrel roof is of 
wrought-iron arched latticed girders, so constructed for 
economy, for the avoidance of tie beams, and to obviate lateral 
thrust. The reason that particular form of roof was employed 
Was On account of acoustic considerations, and in this the 
Success has been pronounced wonderfully perfect by such 
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musical authorities as Mr. Spencer Nottingham, Mr. Theodore 
Drew, and others—in fact, the large church is as easy to speak 
or sing in, and be heard in, as an ordinary drawing-room. In 
a building of such a size as this with an open timber roof this 
would have been impossible, however much the appearance 
might have been preferred. 

Should your correspondent visit St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Kensington, now rapidly approaching completion, he will see 
that there I have been able to use our own beautiful Devonshire 
marble for the whole of the columns, and this has been 
supplied by Messrs. Goad, of Plymouth, at a price but little in 
excess of the Belgian “granite.”—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, HuGH ROUMIEU GOUGH, 

Carlton Chambers, 12 Regent Street : 

August 2, 1887. 


The Roman Theatre at St. Albans.* 


S1rR,—Will you allow me to inquire who is the Mr. T. S. 
Widdowson who discoursed in so learned a manner on the 
Verulam Theatre before the members of the East London 
Antiquarian Society, as reported in your number of July 29? 
The study of antiquity is, as I am too well aware, no longer in 
much esteem, and allowance should be made in consequence 
for the attempts of beginners. But young or old, when posing 
as instructors, should be careful to make their hearers and 
readers feel how far they are original. The ingenuity of man 
has invented inverted commas as a means to enable a reader 
to gauge how far he is enjoying information at second-hand ; 
and although archzology is a branch of knowledge in which 
there is a great temptation to pass off your neighbour’s 
discoveries as your own, still it ought not to go so far as to 
dispense with quotation marks. Now this is what Mr. 
Widdowson has done, and to an extent that is in my experience 
without any parallel. He refers to a paper by Mr. Grove Lowe 
as the source of what knowledge we have about the Roman 
Theatre at St. Albans, and then he goes on touse the zfs¢ssima 
verba of his authority with the most marvellous exactness. In 
fact, if we take away the unacknowledged extracts from Mr. 
Grove Lowe’s pamphlet, little or nothing remains. But where 
are the inverted commas? It would be taxing a reader’s 
patience if I were to put all the parallel passages together, but 
a few will serve. I may mention that the pamphlet was 
published by Langley, of St. Albans, forty years ago, and was 
a reprint of a paper read before the local architectural society. 


Mr. Grove Lowe's Paper. 

It (the theatre) was 190 feet 
3 inches in diameter. The two 
outer walls are on the plan of the 
Greek theatres. They comprise 
240 degrees of a circle; between 
them was a corridor 9 feet wide. 
... The stage contained only 
the limited space of 46 feet long 
and 8 feet 9 inches deep... . 
At the east part of the theatre at 
Verulam was a room with a 
coarse tesselated pavement with- 
out any pattern, composed of 
tesseree of Roman tiles about 
I inch square, laid on a very thin 
layer of concrete. This was one 
of the rooms usually found at the 
sides of the stage of ancient 
theatres, for the use of the per- 
formers. The foundations of a 
corresponding room on the west 
side of the stage have not been 
found. . The outer wall of 
the theatre was 5 feet 10 inches 
thick, the second wall 3 feet 
6 inches, the scena 2 feet 6 inches, 
and all the other walls 2 feet 
thick. . . . An entrance at the 
centre, opposite the stage, and 
another on the east side, have 
been partially laid open : no trace 
is discoverable of the correspond- 
ing entrance on the west side, in 
consequence of the foundation of 
the innermost of the two outer 
walls having been obliterated at 
that part of the theatre. .. . 
The space over the corridor being 
12 feet wide, including the thick- 
ness of the top of the inner wall, 
might contain three or four rows 
of seats; fourteen other rows of 
seats might be contained in the 
space of 33 feet wide between the 
corridor and the outermost of the 
two inner walls. . . . The fourth 


Mr, Widdowson’s Paper. 

The theatre at Verulam was 
199 feet 3 inches in diameter ; 
theatre at Pompeii, 195 feet. The 
two outer walls are on the plan 
of the Greek theatres, comprising 
240 degrees ; between them was 
a corridor 9 feet wide. The 
stage was 46 feet long and 8 feet 
Q inches deep. At the east part 
was a room with a coarse tesse- 
lated pavement without any pat- 
tern, composed of tesserze of 
Roman tiles about I inch squares 
set on a very thin layer of con- 
crete. This was one of the rooms 
at the end of the stage for the use 
of performers. The foundations 
of a corresponding room on the 
west side have not been found. 
The outer wall was 5 feet 
10 inches thick, the second 3 feet 
6 inches, the scena 2 feet 6 inches, 
and all the other walls 2 feet, 
An entrance at the centre oppo- 
site the stage, and another on the 
east side have been partially laid 
open, but no trace of one has been 
found on the west side. The. 
space over the corridor was 
12 feet wide, including the thick- 
ness of the inner wall, and 33 feet 
between this and the outermost 
wall of the orchestra. Imme-- 
diately inside this wall were found 
traces of an inner wall a few feet 
from it, which probably formed a 
separation for some privileged 
class; the space it surrounded 
was the orches'ra for the seats of 
the most distinguished persons. 
All the walls of the theatre: 
(except perhaps the exterior) were 
paintedin fresco. The walls were: 
first plastered with mortar; this 
was reduced to a perfectly even. 
surface; and on it was laid a: 
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wall is only shown in the plan, 
where it is laid open in three 
places, from 6 to 2 feet distance 
from the third circular wall. It 
probably formed a separation for 
some privileged class—the space 
it surrounded was the orchestra 
for the seats of the most distin- 
guished persons. . All the 
walls of the theatre (except, per- 
haps, the exterior) were painted 
in fresco. The walls were first 
plastered with mortar, some of it 
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covering of the finest mortar, per- 
fectly white, and seldom thicker 
than card paper; and on this, 
while both the coatings of mortar 
remained wet, were laid mineral 
water-colours, which adhered to 
and dried with it. The colours 
being native colours, and not 
artificially prepared, time and 
damp cannot affect them, and so, 
as long as the mortar retains its 
surface, the colours remain unin- 
jured, 


the pink mortar I have described, 
one or even upwards of two inches 
thick in one coat. I have only 
met with one fragment composed 
of two coats. The mortar was 
reduced to a perfectly even sur- 
face ; on this was laid a covering 
of the finest mortar, perfectly 
white, seldom thicker than card- 
paper; and on this, while both 
the coatings of mortar remained 
wet, were laid mineral water- 
colours, which adhered to and 
dried with it, and in a slight 
degree added to the durability of 
the surface. The colours being 
native colours, and not artificially 
prepared, time and damp cannot 
affect them, and so, aslong as the 
mortar retains its surface, the 
colours remain uninjured. 


I think the reader will agree with me that the coincidence 
between the passages is remarkable even for these days of per- 
fection in reproduction of all kinds, and the originality consists 
in putting sentences together which are far apart in the original. 
Mr. Widdowson is, I fancy, a type of a good many lecturers, but 
I doubt if we can expect a revival of an interest in archeology 
by so mechanical a mode of exposition. It is an odd way to 
honour the past by imitating the daw in borrowed plumes :-— 


Il est assez de geais 4 deux pieds comme lui 
Qui se parent souvent des dépouilles d’autrui, 
Et que l’on nomme plagiaires. 
Je m’en tais, et ne veux leur causer nul ennui: 
Ce ne sont pas 1a mes affaires. 


Your obedient servant, 
ALTERGRAU. 


Earthquake-proof Houses. 

S1R,—Would any of your readers who may happen to have 
had experience in building in earthquake-visited localities give 
me any information as to the most satisfactory construction for 
resisting the effects of such shocks? Would timber framing, 
properly pegged together, be better than bricks or stone? 

Yours &c., 
R. KNILL FREEMAN, 

Bolton-le-Moors : Aug. 10, 1887. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Orpington.— The memorial-stone of a school in connection 
with the Baptist chapel has been laid. The architect is Mr. 
J. St. Pierre Harris, and the contractor Mr. Knight. 


ZLongton.-——A Sunday school, to accommodate 250 scholars, 
is to be built at Florence, Longton. The architect is Mr. 
Charles Lynam, of Stoke-on-Trent. Messrs. H. & R. Inskip, 
of London, are the builders. 

Queensbury.—The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan school 
chapel have been laid. The building is being erected from 
the designs of Messrs. Utley & Grey, of Halifax. The estimated 
cost is 1,200/, 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 

Haigh.—St. David’s Church, Haigh, near Wigan, was 
built originally from the designs of the late Thomas Rickman, 
one of the pioneers in the revival of Gothic architecture. But, 
though he had eyes for the beauties of the past, he seems, 
jucging at least from this example, to have been unable to draw 
Inspiration from them for new work. A long time ago the aid 
of the late Mr. William Burges was invoked in respect of a 
new church, and a very beautiful design he produced. But, as 
the builder’s estimate came in all to about double the amount 
proposed, viz. 10,000/., the design did not live in stone or brick. 
Mr. Medland Taylor, of Manchester, was afterwards consulted 
as to what could be done at moderate cost with the existing 
church, and last year the work of actual building was taken in 
hand by an influential committee. A spacious chancel has 
been built, so designed as to accord with the existing nave, 


and yet be in itself a work of vigorous design, worthy — 


even—if it should ever come to pass—of a new nave, 
On the south of the chancel the organ-chamber and choristers’ 
vestry project transept-wise, and to the east of these is the 
clergy vestry. The chancel and the east wall of nave are 
almost entirely of stone. Internally, the very effective streaked 
Runcorn stone is used, and very well has it been handled by 
Mr. Winnard, the builder. It is not every builder who can put 
so much taste into mason’s work—a grace which the best 
drawings are powerless to exhibit. The better to mask the 
difference in width between the nave and chancel, the westerly 
part of the chancel has been brought out several feet into the 
nave, and this part is surmounted by a wrought-iron railing. 
At the north-west corner this wall is made to project to form 
the pulpit, the floor of which is only two steps up from the 
chancel. The new chancel was consecrated on Wednesday. 

London. — The foundation-stone of St. Philip’s Church, 
Buckingham Palace Road, was laid on Wednesday last by 
Lady Grosvenor, as proxy for her grace the Duchess of West- 
minster, who was prevented by illness. The parish is to be 
formed out of St. Michael’s, Chester Square. The Duke of 
Westminster has given the site and 3,000/, and it is expected 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will augment the endow- 
ment. The church will consist of nave and chancel, north and 
south aisles, transepts, and morning chapel, and will accom- 
modate 750 persons. Clergy and choir vestries, to be used 
also together as a parish room, with organ-chamber over, are 
arranged on the north side of chancel. The materials used are 
Gainsborough bricks for outside facing, with Lawrence’s brick 
strings, &c., and Doulting stone for sills. The core of the walls 
is of concrete ; inside, Corsham stone is used for dressings, and 
the walls are plastered. The roofs are of pitch pine with 
boarded ceilings, and covered with Broseley tiles, and there is 
a fléche 100 feet high above the nave floor, covered with copper 
at the crossings. The cost of the fabric, exclusive of fittings, 
is about 6,000/. Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, of York, are the 
architects ; Messrs. Macey & Sons, Strand, the contractors ; 
and Mr. T. W. Creed is clerk of works. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Drury Fortnum, F.S.A., has presented Her Majesty 
with a signet-ring of Henrietta Maria; for engraving it Francis 
Walwyn received 267/. from Charles I. 

Mr. C. H. Mabey, of Storey’s Gate, was the sculptor who 
executed the whole of the full-size models for the enriched parts 
in terra-cotta of Messrs. Hill’s new bakery, with the exception 
of the four panels above the name plate. 

Messrs. Potts, Pickup & Dixon, of Manchester and 
Oldham, have obtained the first premium in the competition 


for laying out the new cemetery at Hollins, which is to be 


formed by the Corporation of Oldham. 

The Bridgewater Navigation has been purchased by the 
Manchester Ship Canal-Company, who are now in possession 
of the property. The sum paid was 1,710,000/, On Wednes- 
day it was resolved to wind up the Bridgewater Navigation 
Company. 

Plans for a two-storeyed vestry, proposed to be built on the 
north-west side of St. Paul’s Church, Walkden, have been 
prepared by Mr. Freeman, of Bolton. 


A Report as to the cost of erecting a convalescent hospita 
of six blocks, each to accommodate thirty beds, with adminis- 
trative department, &c., is to be drawn up for the Liverpool 
City Council by their surveyor. 

Mr. I. M. Jones, city surveyor, Chester, has unearthed 
from the gap in the north wall, near the Phoenix Tower, some 
ancient stones, numbering six or eight, including fragments 
mostly carved that appear to be ecclesiastical effigies, ana 
one apparently has a portion of a frieze, and probably belongs 
to either the Norman or Early English periods. P 

Mr. Daniel Steady, builder, of Ashford, died somewhat 
suddenly on Friday last. 
good work in restoring and repairing churches. 

The Education Department have approved the proposal 
of the Gravesend School Board to purchase Baynard Castle 
and grounds for 1,450/., in order to allow of a one-storey, 
instead of a three-storey, school being built for the accommo- 
dation of 1,000 children. Architects are to proceed with 
the preparation of plans forthwith, the cost not to exceed 


Mr. Steddy was well known for his — 


6,000/., or 6/. per head. The plans are to be lodged by the 


31st inst. ie 

The Aberdeen Harbour Board have decided, while 
waiting the report of Mr. Philip Messent, C.E., on the action 
of the sea water on the concrete, not to postpone work on the 
north pier. 

The Dundee Police Commissioners have assented to the 
erection of a fever hospital at King’s Cross, at an estimated 
cost of 9,000/., and tenders for the work are to be invited. 


A Business Supplement 


Contract 


Bev orler. 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, AUGUST 12, 1887. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee oj good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAMON.—Aug. 19.—For Extension of Hall.. Rev. R. 
Rowlands, Aberamon. 

ABERAVON.—Augi 13.—For Construction of Wooden Rail- 
way Viaduct over the Afan. Mr. W. S. Marsh, C.E., Aberavon. 

ABERGAVENNY.—Aug. 15.—For Building Four Villas. Mr. 
F. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny and Newport. 

ALNWICK.—Aug. 15.— For Building Infectious Hospital. 
Plans at the Local Board Offices, Green Bat, Alnwick. 

ALNwIck.—Aug. 16.—For Additions to Ingram Farmhouse. 
Mr. G. Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

AYLESBURY.—Aug. 17.—For Repairs, &c., to Buildings, 
Broughton Mill. Mr. F. B. Parrott, Clerk to the Trustees of 
the Endowed Schools, Aylesbury. 

BALHELVIE.—Aug. 12.—For Building Public Hall. Messrs. 
Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

BANGoR.—Aug. 16.—For Additions to Castle Bank. 
Messrs. Horrocks & Williams, Architects, 70 Victoria Street, 
Liverpool. 

BATLEY.—Aug. 23.—For Building Branch Co-operative 
Stores and Seven Houses. Mr. W. Hanstock, Architect, 
Branch Road, Batley. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 12.—For Building House. 
Architect, 774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

BLACKBURN.—Aug. 13.—For Building River, Wall at Cob 
Wall. Mr. J. B. M‘Callum, Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Offices. 

BRADFORD. — Aug. 26.— For Building Congregational 
Church. Mr. J. Ledingham, Architect, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 16.—For Abattoir Foundations. Messrs. 
“San & Hudson, Architects, 2 Exchange Buildings, Brad- 
ord. 

BRAMPTON.—Aug. 13.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, 
Tindale Spelter Works. Mr. William Marshall, Architect, 
Naworth, Brampton. 

BRIDLINGTON Quay.—Aug. 15.—For Construction of Sea 
Wall and Promenade. Mr. C. Grey, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Bridlington. 

BRIGHTON.—Aug. 15 —For Alterations and Disinfecting 
Apparatus at Borough Hospital. Mr. P. C. Lockwood, C.E., 
Town Hall, Brighton. 

Bury.—Aug. 16.—For Shelters and Conveniences at Recrea- 
tion Grounds. Mr. J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer, Bank 
Street, Bury. 

Bury.—For Farm-house, Barn, Shippons, Stables, Loose 
Saat Cart-shed, &c. Mr. T. Nuttall, Architect, Broad Street, 

ury. 

CHIPPENHAM.—Aug. 15.—For Building Jubilee Literary 
Institute. Mr. E. Neale, High Street, Chippenham. 


Mr. R. Watt, 


DEwspury.—Aug.17.—For Goods Warehouse and Station 
Buildings. Drawings, &c., at the Engineer’s Office, Euston 
Station. 

DuRHAM.—Aug; 13.—For Building Cottage at Dryburn. 
Mr. H. T. Gradon, Architect, 40 Sadler Street, Durham. 

DuRHAM.—Aug. 22+-For Building Police-station, Silks- 
worth Colliery. The County Engineer, Shire Hall, Durham. 

ELcIn.—Aug. 12.—For Building Saw Mill. Mr. H. J. 
Mackenzie, Architect, Elgin. 

Ecin.—Sept. 6—For Additions and Alterations to Dis- 
trict Lunatic Asylum. Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects,_ 
Elgin. 

GRANTOWN.—Aug. 13.—For 
A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

GREENCASTLE, Co. Down.—Aug. 12.—For Building Two 
Dwellings, Out-Offices, Boat-house, Enclosure Walls, &c. 
Mr. O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 

HARLOW.—Sept. 1.—For Constructing Marble and Alabaster 
Pulpit. Messrs. Weaver & Adye, Architects, Bradford-on- 
Avon. 

HavuGHTON.—Aug. 24.—For Building Infants’ School to 
National Schools. Mr. W. Fidler, Surveyor, Haughton, 
Denton. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—Aug. 15.—For Building Infectious 
Hospital. Mr. N. W. Robinson, Surveyor, 66 Harlowes, Hemel: 


Building Villa. Messrs. 


Hempstead. 

Knock.—Aug. 12.—For Building Villa. Mr. John Boyd, 
Architect, 7 Clarence Place, Belfast. 

LEEDS.—For Building Business Premises, House, and 
Stabling. Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, Leeds and 
Harrogate. 


LEYTONSTONE.—Aug. 23.—For Dining Hall, Kitchen and 
Sculleries, Baths, Stores, Workshops, Clothing Store, &c., at 
Bethnal Green Schools. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

LINCOLN.—For Additions, &c., to Premises, High Street. 
Mr. William Scorer, Architect, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

Loor —Aug. 22.—For Building Vicarage. Mr. E. J. Munt, 
Architect, 47 Hans Place, London, S.W. 

MitLomM.—Aug. 15.—For Adding Classroom to Board 
School. Mr. J. Clark, Clerk to the School Board, Broughton- 
in-Furness. 

New Lampron. — Aug. 15.—For Building Methodist 
School. Mr. John Tait, New Lambton, Fence Houses, 
Durham. 

NORTH SHIELDS.—Aug. 
Market, Building Shops, &c. 
Street, North Shields. 

OLpHAM.—Aug. 24.—For Building Cemetery Chapels, 
Registrar’s House, Office, Boundary Walls, and Gates. Messrs 
Potts, Pickup & Dixon, Architects, 18 Clegg Street, Oldham. 


PorRTSMOUTH. — Aug. 12.— For Alterations to Hospital 
Mr. A. H. Ford, Architect, 11 High Street, Portsmouth. 

ROCHDALE. — For Building Store and Fifteen Houses. 
Messrs. S. Butterworth & Duncan, Architects, 4 South Parade 
Rochdale. 

Rucpy.—Aug. 19.—For Fence, Entrance Gates, Turnstiles, 
&c., to Recreation Field. Mr. W. Stewart, Surveyor, Windmill 
Lane, Rugby. 

SCUNTHORPE.— For Building Market Hall, Slaughter 
Houses, and Cattle Pens. Mr. R. D. Lockwood, High Street 
Scunthorpe. 

SILLOTH. — Aug. 18.—For Building Mission Hall. 
William Bell, Architect, Nook Street, Workington. 


17.—For Covered Entrances to 
The Borough Engineer, Norfolk 


Mr 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ST. MERRYN.—Aug. 22.—For Restoring St. Merryn Church. ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Mr. J. D. Sedding, Architect, 447 Oxford Street, W. For Alterations to Warehouse, for Mr. W. Brown, Ashton-under- 
TAUNTON.—Aug. 26.—For Building Jubilee Nursing Insti- Lyne. Mr. F. H. Burton, Architect, Ashton-under-Lyne, — 
tute at Hospital. Mr. J. Houghton Spencer, Architect, 8 R. H. Booth, Stalybridge . : é : - £385 8 to 
Hammet Street, Taunton. Marland & Myles, Ashton-under-Lyne = - 377 Bae 
TRuRO. — Aug. 18.— For Building Mission Church at John Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne . . - 333 13a 
Highertown. Messrs. Henderson & Son, Architects, 31 Lemon Allen Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne_ : . - 313 19 75 
Street, Truro. Castle Hall Saw Mills Co., Stalybridge . «, 313 15 
WEstTon.—Aug. 13.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached Soles ay ate RA Spe gar 2k oe - +5330 
Villas. Mr. T. B, Silcock, 14 Abbey Churchyard, Bath. Aaron Marsden, Ashton-under-Lyne . : - | 304 
: : J. W. WILLIAMSON, Ashton-under-Lyne (ac- 
WOKING.—Aug. 15.—For New Mosque at Oriental Univer- 
ity, Woking. Plans, &c., at the Architect’s Studio, Wokin cepted) as eh 
Me Wel Chambers’ Acchitedt Y 8: Thomas Dean, Ashton-under-Lyne . ‘ » 294 II g 
Werk : ! 
YARCOMBE.—Aug. 19.—For Building Vicarage House. Mr. AUDENSHAW. 
E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County Chambers, Exeter. For Laying a 24-feet by 16-feet Brick Culvert and a 12-inch 


Earthenware Pipe Sewer in Audenshaw Road, from near 
the London and North-Western Railway Bridge to Trail 
Dog Bridge, for the Audenshaw Local Board. Mr. J. H, 


“ -Lyne. 
TENDERS. BURTON, Surveyor, Ashton-under-Lyne 


W. Mountain, Salford : rid st : - £816 12 8 
Marland & Myles, Ashton-under-Lyne ' ; 355 IZ 
ASTON. Worthington & Pownall, Manchester. . . 54616 o 
For Extension of Workhouse, Gravelly Hill, Aston. Messrs. James Charlesworth, Ashton-under-Lyne ‘ » 490° omm 
DuNN & Hipkiss, Architects, Waterloo Street, Birming- Charles Walmsley, Audenshaw . , ‘ - 475 15a 
see ts an 16 cela ee ae (accepted) . ee = Ke) 
James Moffat, Camp Hi : : : ~£310,2971D ~O urveyor’s estimate . : . : . : 4 
= See Ppevins e » shai errs ynis a 2 . For Laying 12-feet Earthenware Pipe Senta in Aue 
PLE Des ee : : - : Road, from Cross Gate to near the London and North- 
J. Mallin, West Bromwich =. =. ss '15,743 0 0 Western Railway Bridge, for the Audenshaw Local Board, 
W. Sapcote & Sons, Birmingham . . . 15,352 0 0 Mr. J. H. BuRTON, Surveyor, Ashton-under-Lyne. ; 
William Bloore, Aston . : : ; «> / 15,200 4.0 a0 Wealiountaie Salons ; j , ; . £270 0 0 
William Bissell & Sons, Birmingha : . 14,985 co 0 James Ghaclesiwarth Ashton-under-Lyne , . 242 10 0 
J. Harley & Son, Smethwick sis seg 1407508 Os OF Uuatariand 4 Myles, Ashton-under-Lyne , , 222 12 9 
J. Wilson & Son, Handsworth eee T7240) ™ Worthington & Pownall, Manchester. 9. ... .Ocn 
J. Smith & Sons, Birmingham cous. 14,958 are Charles Walmsley, Audenshaw . . . +. 170 0 6 
Pati pon, eee . : , . yee . : Seas IRWIN, mate sane e (accepted ) . 1 oe) 
: ’ e = ¥ os ’ e e e e ° 2 20 I ie} 
Samuel Taylor, Birmingham : : 70 114, 705480) 0 Bigs oe ae 5 
Thomas Rowbotham, Birmingham . - 14,695 0 o BARROW. ; 
John Garlick, London . 3 . . - 14,490 0 O| For Alterations to the Washhouse at the Barrow Union. % 
John Barnsley & Sons, Birminghan , ons LiAg Ricks ER. 0 Mansfield, Syston . - : : . : £84 10 0 
Barker & Sons, Handsworth . ‘ . o4,200 FOO Watson & Lovett, Loughborough . ’ . . 88a 6 
T. Hughes, Handsworth . A : : © 13,955 2r0 Hickling, Syston . : ‘ . . ‘ « 80 "oe 
H. WILLCOCK, Wolverhampton (accefied) . 13,477 0 0 SLEATH, Rothley (accepted) . ‘ * . + 70, Bae 


coQbBERIKX ADAMS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, ‘“‘ VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the loading Architects; 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and CASE NT 
FASTENERS, Highest Awards at International and Trade Hxhibitions. é p 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


= = : ca DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
Hees a | | “VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, lO Sta WELL ‘“ VICTOR” DOOR 
Ni ih 5 | is designated the “ Hurricane’? Spring, as it may be so regulated in Pail {SS See SPRING for Swine Doors, with 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet AA | milli \\ No, - OE s J 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same \ AAT il | | | F or without the Silent Check 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increa-ed or Ze il iil | \ Action, as desired. This class of 


diminished as desired. ‘The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs = 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one ST AE 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
4 DE eRe in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also ke supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 


ene Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No, 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. ~ wel 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 


Repairs may be effected in a few miinutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 


No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. 42/- each. 


For ordinary size doors, Gover Plate, 7}x9. dwarf doors. , 
No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. .. « es 63/= ith Si ion . oa” fee! fe eae 
* For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10}x12}. * iy hal secre i ae Ate os 5 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. Size of Cover Plate, 5x5. , 


Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRINGS 
fer right or left-handed doors 


By STII re ese without silent Cheek Abto a 
Ts teed ofe of ihe ovdinay Bu 


hi , takes its place. \ 
Sane is made m5 polished 
brass, and has a very hani 


arance. This classof Spring _ 
pie made with a Es | 
Spring Adjustment, w the 


i owers of the } 
gore Ktrengthened or weak-— 


d at will by turning the | 
naa cap either to the right . 
left. r ; 
oT Phis addition, which is the — 
latest improvement, is most 
valuable acquisition, a8 @ od 


fitted with it may be regulal 
in a moment to suit the varying © 


“ VICTOR” SINGLE 
A'C TION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself. and is ready to be 
fitted t» a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order, 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action .. 35/- “VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or lefthanded isis an conditions as weather, ery iclor q 
No. 148, without vi ” ” «+ 30/- Sileut Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed Butt Spring will allow of the door being thrown rig 
Size of Cover Plete 5 x 5 to the door at once, while its form recommends it for No, in, Barrel, 35/- 
D Menor Sere convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 139, with SilentCheck Action .. _.. ew ee we Gi ly ts 
“pth of Well #4» 3 diameter. preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 15 ” and Spring Adjustment S-1n. 9 - 30/= 
No. 140, with Silent Check Action .. 35/-\ 6-in. 149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 6-in. » 37/+ 
No, 150,without ,, —,, ” «.. 30/-J barrel. 157 - » but with ” am. 


R ai rinda * * ” . ~ 7 
epairs to all kinds of Spring Hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned. 


ROBERT ADAMS—Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, LONDON, 8.E, 


: 

od - 

: i 

doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without any wind pressure. The topcap regulates the closing speed. The it il ye 
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BIRKENHEAD. 
For Alterations and Additions to Houses, Nos. 169, 171, 173, 
175, 177, and 179 Church Road, Tranmere, Birkenhead. 
Mr. T. C. THORBURN, C.E , Borough Surveyor. 


J. Lee, Higher Bebington . ; ; : 2 3204948!7 9 
M. F. Inglis, Liverpool ‘ . . ‘ 269 IO O 
R. Davies, Tranmere . . 4 4 Pel ion a) 
pc. CURWELL, Tranmere (accepted) ° 26263sw2I10 


} BOSTON. 
For Enlarging the Hobbole Sluice, Witham Drainage Works. 
Mr. J. E. WILLIAMS, Engineer, 


BOURNEMOUTH —continued. 


For Erection of Club-room at the South-Western Hotel, 


Bournemouth, for Messrs. Eldridge, Pope & Co. Messrs, 
KEMP-WELCH & PINDER, Architects, Avenue Chambers, 


Bournemouth. 
F. Walden ; ' . ‘ 1 : -£399 9 0 
Me Hards c ‘ 6 s ° e ° ° 389 ONO 
A. H. Stroud - ; : 0 : ‘ re 300 0)* 0 
S. B. Morse . : A : 5 ’ » 350 9 0 
G. H. ROLts (accepted) : ° : : «aga, G40 


CARDIFF. 


For Additions, &c., St. Mary Street, Cardiff, for Messrs. 


W. Rigby, London . : : £4,934 5 9 Masters & Co. Mr. ONES, Architect, 27 Park 
Hibbert & Desforges, Alford ° : : 5 .4,510.,10 + 2 Street, Cardiff. Quantities Cae Architect. 
J. Cook, Spalding » ; ;. anh 0255 10% O Thos. Evans, Cardiff A : z “hs 550 0 O 
Ss. SHERWIN, Boston (accepted ) : ; £300 7In, 37) O Hallett, Cardiff . - x 140707 O14, 7 
Jones Bros., Cardiff . ‘ ‘ : hinn285) 04 0 
BRYNGWRAN. Symonds, Cardiff : : ? LM 2554. OF.0 
For Building Llechylched and Ceirchiog Rectory House and Turner & Son, Cardiff : : : fo 251s 103-0 
Premises at Bryngwran, Anglesey. Mr. HENRY KENNEDY, Shipton & Son, Cardiff : ‘ ° 1,199 90 O 
Architect, Bangor and London. Quantities not supplied. F. S. Lock, Cardiff - TOES b AB LOCH OF.0 
T. J. Humphreys, Mount Street, Bangor . £15750 OF O Deis Davis, -Caxditt 5 : . 1,150 0 90 
Wm. Williams, Holyhead ‘ ; : 1,590 0 O J. Gough, Cardiff ‘ : : 1,144 0 0 
D. Williams, Carnarvon . . : “0 41,464'y/0.) 0 Thomas & James, Cardiff. F é Sj 100r1 O93 O 
Edward Roberts, Conway. : we 154259, 0%. 0 SHEPHERD & SON, Cardiff (accepted) ° oe 1,090 6.0 
Jones & Williams, Upper Bangor EIS 30 mr0\t O CHESTER. 
Lewis Parry, Bodffordd Street, Anglesey . A Upsvrey te) WON | Saray Repairing the M. N. C. Chapel, Pepper Street, Chester. 
Gabriel Lloyd, Castle Street, Beaumaris . 1200547 =0 Mr. J. H. BuRTON, Architect, Ashton-under- Lyne. 
Lewis & WILLIAMS, Newborough, Anglesey George Forester, Chester f x £394 CG @ 
(accepted ) 1,260 0 O William Parrott, Chester . 3 4 4 386 12 oO 
Hugh Jones, Groeslon, Bryngwran (for drives Henry Pearson, Chester 4 4304 OM-O 
and walls only) . . . . . : ETS yO O Reuben Jones, Chester ; 309 6 Oo 
Architect’s estimate . - A s = MipBee» Orn © John Mayers, Chester . 288 4 O 
G. & H. WRIGHT, Kelsall (accepted) . 208 13 2 
: BOURNEMOUTH. Architect’s estimate ; ; ‘ TuglOn On. O 
For Additional Repairs to Ecclesburn, and Stables, Manor Painting: 
Road, for Dr. J. Roberts Thomson, M.D. Messrs. KEMP- William Pritchard, Chester . , 43 0 0 
WELCH & PINDER, Architects, Bournemouth. James Priddey, Chester : 35 3 6 
George & Harding. F : : 3 lb me O~ O IsAAC WATKIN, Chester (accepted) } 29 15 O 
JENKINS & Sons. (accepted) : ° : Cry eo waa) CORK. 


For Additions to the Pines, Winton, Bournemouth, for Messrs. | For Building Clerk’s House, District Lunatic Asylum, Cork. 


Eldridge, Pope & Co. Messrs, KEMp- WELCH & < PINDER, Mr. W. H. HILt1, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 
Architects, Bournemouth. B. McMullen, Cork. F : . £690 Gao 
FRANCIS, Winton (accepted) ° . : o155y 07, 0 E. FITZGERALD, Cork (accepted) : ; 616 90 Oo 


WEAEIOGANY & HARD GOODS. 
ROBERT GARRARD & GO., *°noad, LONDON, =. 


ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of pe eecuEniy- seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, *&e., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone ~ Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 
Telegraphic ‘Adares s—* ACAJOU, ‘Lont DON.” 


GIBBARD'S RELIABLE. 


FOR CHURCHES, sc Woauet 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


WORKS:-TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 
BEST 


GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


AG Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 
eee) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the Ee 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, /687. ce 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 


Gin TT & CO., TsaBxrceEstER. 
ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


INE. WwW PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 
FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. Everything for a line complete for £3. 


PAMPHLET, “ How to fix and repair Hiectric and Pneumatic Bells,” Four Srames. .LISTS FREE, 
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— 


BISHOP AUCKLAND. DARLASTON. 
For Building Public Offices, Free Library, Caretaker’s House, 
ght- Plate Girder Bridge over the River Wear, ) ) 
oe ee Seals Mr. J. HESLOP, Surveyor, Bishop Boundary Walls, &c., Darlaston. Mr. J. A. Cossins, 
Architect, Corporation Street, Birmingham, 


pagers Ironwork Highest tender . y . ‘ é : . £6,308 6G 
oe ic me > Architect’s estimate « ‘ . 5,500 gene 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co. . 4 “£524.15 © T. TILDESLEY, Willenhall (accepted f : 5,296 ome) 
Masonry. Lowest tender ° 3 : - 5,235° oun 
T. & R. Welton . : : : ; : 8437 10s 0 DENTON. 


For Erection of Stables for Eighteen Horses, for the Dente 
Colliery Company, Denton. Mr. J. H. BURTON, Architect, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 


CHRISTCHURCH. 
For Erection of White Hart Hotel, Christchurch, Hants, for 


Messrs. Eldridge, Pope & Co. Messrs. KEMP-WELCH & Z. Pike, Hooley Hill ° : ; A - £960 (oe) 
PINDER, Architects, Bournemouth. if Davison, Manchester . . . . 822° Og 
J. Troke, Moordown : 4 : : “a O23mO0"3 J. Lowe, Hooley Hite ‘ . 766 7 © 
ACH. Sizotd, Boumenouth, “glee eal aceyeme ee mC gt al ae ae 
W. Stanley, Bournemonth ee AW oP LOGO Oo uate eee enn y a a : : 
G. James, Bournemouth Bete eee cs aS John Brown & Co, Hyde . . .. 17 
Davis & Lambert, Bournemouth : : Bie Rete Yeh Bt) Thomas Storer, Denton ; i . 716 some 
¥F. Walden, Bournemouth : : : ; 41,629)504 0 Johmikass Mav eneeter ; ‘ ‘ : 703 tee 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth. . . . 1,600 0 0 Thomas Dean, Ashton- under-Lyne 704 15 Oo 
J. B. Hyde, Christchurch . . , 1: 34, 507gL pe O John Lee, Porwonaial : ; ; 680 Sanne 
G. H. RoLts, Bournemouth (accepted) : Pat eh ict Hel J. W. Williamson, Ashton- under- “Lyne ‘ 674 0 0 
“ ALLEN HOLMES, Ashton-under-Lyne (accepted) . 674 0 Oo 
COBD ee ohn Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne . : - 656 00 
For Building House, Lodge, and Stables at Coed-y-Mwstwr, Reis & Worthington, ‘Dukinfield é : eas 15 7 
Glamorganshire, for Mr. A. J. eaters M.P. Messrs. cu a ee 
f Woop, Architects, Gloucest = 2 

He Me = Godwin Heathville Road, fac nskee For Work at the Castle Grounds, for the Guildford Urban 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff . ; ; £10,750 o oO Sanitary Authority. ; 
W. Church, Bristol . : : : ‘ 10,739 O O R. Pink, Milford : : : : . £1937 es 
1D dw Hatherley, Cardiff.aeee a ee . 10,426 0 0 Bottrill, Reading . . eae 1,684 17 0 
E. Rees, Pencoed . yee : ; , 10,376 BB arG T. Downes, Guildford : : : A - 1,664 1590 
W. M‘Gaul, Bridgend. : : ‘ e103 ao mas Garnett, Guildford. . , . : - 1,647 15 0 
J. Clutterbuck, Gloucester . : ; n SIO,OT2 Sa 929 Mitchell Bros., Shalford . , , . - 1,581 0 0 
Griffiths & Mathieson, Pencoed . hte y,020 ORO Kingerlee, Oxford. . . ee: - 1,557 eae 
Stevens & Bastow, Bristol . ; ' PV oeieh ver ge aia. Guildford. . : . . - 1,515 0 0 
W. Jones, Gloucester. ; : : = O28 OAD T. Swayne, Guildford . . - 1,510 0 0 
I. Inwood, Malvern. : . ; . 9,293 0 0 Goer: SMITH, Guildford (accepted) : - 1,449 One 
C. Shepherd & Sons, Cardin 4 is a O'203 wa Be HINDLEY. 4 

T. Collins, Tewkesbury : : ' ; . 8,866 0 o| For Building Two Dwelling-houses at >boRy Lane, Hindley. 
Wall & Hook, Brimscombe . « 20,0877. Oar A. Wigan, Rose Bridge, Ince. 2 .£610° ome 
H. WILLCOCK, Wolverhampton (accepted) sO, 590 ORO G. Walters, Lower Ince °. 7 : . §30 Cae 
Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea . : ety O 5 EL OT, A. T. BLAKOE, Newton (accepted) : . . 480 OR 


ERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


Lite: bas T 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] ow a W. 
Phere BEEN Se > OPP Qian & 


ARCHITECT. 


Pian dcomers bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. Gd. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, W.C. 


Pie TEBBUTT’S patent “SAFETY” BRICK: 


SSSA FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
- LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &ec. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFEC? FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVE& MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, B.C. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 
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FAREHAM. KENDAL. 
For Building Mortuary Chapel, Lodge, Fencing, &c., on | For Building Market, Kendal. Mr. D. BRADE, F.R.1.B.A., 
Proposed Cemetery Site at Fareham, Hants. Mr. J. Architect, Kendal. 
ROSEVEAR, Surveyor. Accepted Tenders. 
G. H. Blackman,. Fareham 3 ‘ H2,2191 OF 0 D. Thorne, waller, mason and slating . ; ioe oF 0 
H. Ingram & Son, Woking, Surrey . ‘ <) 21940707 0 Homan & Rodgers, fireproof flooring . : 376 0' Oo 
G. STALLARD, Havant (accepted) .- . oe 2230 40.7 0 E. Nelson, carpenter and joiner . : - suis2t Of 0 
a Pe : W. J. Pennington, ironfounder . ; é eZ OTP 1OEO 
FORDINGBRIDGE. L. Aney, plumber f : . é A se OO 
For Alteration and Additions to the Wilts and Dorset Bank, B. Davis, plastering . : : : : ee tO2 13. 0 
Fordingbridge. Messrs. KEMep-WELCH & PINDER, Archi- J. Hine, painter . : F i : “ POs ElO. O 
tects, Bournemouth. Attwood & Co., revolving shutters. ; he MOE 
Shearing 7 : : . . : <LO7cLO. O 
T. CLARK (accepted pees : ‘ : : <no2,, OF .O LAUNCESTON. 
For Building Chapel at OEE. near Launceston. 
HORSLEY. G. Congdon, Newport . : ; £535 °o oO 
For Alterations to Horsley Church, Gloucestershire. Cann & Lobb, Camelford . i A : 465 0 oO 
C. Harman, Horsley .. : : : aie? Tem) Turner & Hooper, Camelford . : ; a 42010" GO 
S. Cox, Lightpill, Stroud. ; : : eta 40", O R. L. Kennard, Launceston : ; . T2385 TOM O- 
Wall & Hook, Brimscombe. : : 5 Sey tel © J. Ugalde, Liskeard . : . ; : + 3054107 0 
GEORGE DREW, Chalford (accepted) . : A BOS CUES a Brown & Gartrele, Lezant . ; ; : a. Site GY oe 
J. Greenslade, Bowbridge Wharf, Stroud . aeaz0 0) 'O Roberts & Gratrice, Lezant - : ‘ pp een fom ke: 
W. Burt, Launceston . 5 c = Biey Cy © 
ae _ . ISLEWORTH. : G. STRIKE, Launceston (accepted ) A : tt 7 OO 
For Building Public Hall, Isleworth. Mr. S. WOODBRIDGE, 
jun., Architect, Brentford. Quantities by Messrs. LEYTON. 
Gardiner, Son & Theobald. For Improvement Works, Grove Green Lane, Leyton. Mr. W. 
J. Bloomer, Brentford. - : ; £2 860 0 O DAWSON, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton. 
W. Wisdom, Isleworth .. |... : 282510) 0 G. Bell, Cheshunt . ; 4 &b 814 19 O 
C, Wall, Chelsea... Sp ete 4 2575 05RO) (O ie We J. Neave, Stratford . A : F 1,681" 6" 3 
i, Knight, Morden, Surrey Xs : ; 3 92;700..0' O Grover & Co, London. : ‘ ; Pe cis | 649 t4-° 9 
G. Goodwin, Kilburn : ; ch ac Sie 0 ae WA) G. Wilson, Walthamstow . ; : ; : 1,625 0 Oo 
G. Danels, Hounslow (too late) : : 2,055 0 0 E. Wilson, Walthamstow . s : : PRETINGOS.OTT 
A. H. Harris, Sutton : F : : ap 2,000,.0. O H. E. Carter, Leytonstone : : : Wer, 5005" 0 
T. Hiscock, Hounslow ~. : e000 0. O H. Potter, Lower Clapton ; : ; 7855549550 0 
Fae. Bowyer, Upper Norwood, S ive 2,590 0. 0 W. Porter . : : : ; : EGG Le HO 
J. Collinson, Teddington .. : : Pee S05. 0, 0 G. Impey, Leytonstone 3 : : - “F524 1680 
Priestley & Gurney, Hammersmith . : A if 325500. 0, 0 G. G. Rutty, Stepney : ‘ s21,50480° {0 
Nightingale, London, S.E. : : : ae 5A OO J. Smiru, Camberwell (accepted ) ; : s4PT,42242 0780 
R. & E. Evans, Peckham, S.E. : : pEn2404 O00 
J. Barnes, Brentford . ; 3 4 : & ikoee Sleyn Me) LEEK. 
J. Dorey, Brentford . : : . 2,489 0 oO | For Boathouse and Fishing-lodge at Rudyard Lake, for Messrs. 
~ Stanbridge & Tupper, Eastbourne . : 1223 0 0 H. & E. Davenport, "Messrs, W. SUGDEN & Son, Archi- 
P. H. Daws, Westminster , 2 : e300 O}.1O tects, Leek, ; 
A. E. Addis, Hounslow... 4 , Pa23353 <0) O FIELDING, Alton (accepfed ) , : ‘ wLGhS Qc: ae 


<| A PEAL OF 8 BELLS FOR £75, 


FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING. 


aerogenes 


HAR RENGSEOUNssS 


PATENT 


TUBE CHIMES, 


EQUAL IN TONE 
THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS. 


“Ths music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves to 
any simple air, easy of management, and mel- 
= Z lowed as ths sound of Cathedral bells. « e e 
Be == 3 Such music I have heard at Coventry.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 2), 1887. 


a 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. HARRINGTON & CO., 


COVENTRY. 


ROLLS ODDPLPPF DLP GPPPLP LF FLL VV Ve 


London Address: 
398 Eulham Road, $&.W. 
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LEEK— continued. 


For Additional Staircase and new Gallery to Town | 
Messrs. W. SUGDEN & SON, Architects, Leek. 


Accepted Tenders. 
N. Barlow, Stoke-on-Trent, Contract 1 
S. Salt, Leek, Contract 2 é 6 
M. Carding, Leek, Contract 3 : 


LINCOLN. 


For Building Press House and Premises at the Corporation 
Irrigation Farm, Washingborough Road, Lincoln. 


R. C. Cordon, Newark . 
J. Crosby & Sons, Lincoln 
J. Greenham, Branston . 
W. Wright, Lincoln . : 
J. & H. Woolhouse, Lincoln 
J. B. Harrison, Lincoln . 
S. & R. Horton, Lincoln . 
J. M. Harrison, Lincoln 
Otter & Broughton, Lincoln 
G. COWEN, Lincoln (accepted) . 


LONDON. 


For Building Stables, 114 Brompton Road. 
PITHER, Architect, 2 John Street, Bedford Row. 


King Bros. & Co., South Norwood . 
Lansdown & Co., Richmond , : 
Miskin, St. Albans . - : ; 
Manktelow, Maida Vale . . A 
Gregory & Co., Clapham Junction . 
Stimpson & Co., Brompton Road. 
Lowe, Chislehurst . . 


G. Stephenson, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. , 


Craske, Brompton . : - : 
Newton & Idle, Clapham Common , 
Garlick, Chelsea ; , : ? 


For Alterations and Additions to the Magpie and Punch Bow], 
Bishopsgate Street Within, for Mr. H. H. Finch. Messrs. 


HAMMACK & LAMBERT, Architects. 
David Brown & Co. . ; C 
David King & Son , ‘ ‘ 
Lucas & Son . 5 ’ ° 
Williams & Co., é : - 
Johnson & Co. , . ‘ : 
Drew & Cadman : : é 


76 @& os “« 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s, 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Asx for“ Survuyrye List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
thorough = spape ®& MARK all colours 
Cure for aE 

Damp Walls Sk and 
and is eS colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
© “EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and So'e Manufactuier 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


WwooD - BLOCK PAVING 


(MR. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 
For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop Pavyine AnD STEAM 
JOINERY Works, 


3 ae 


™ Clapham Junction, S.W. 


(29 {2 


Mathamstical i > eee 4 
nstrument f 
To H.M.’s Government, leciasthc gt hee 
Departme 

Mathematical, Drawing, a 
description, of the highest 
rate prices. Price List ; ost 
Address, 4 and 


LONDON—continued. 
For Rebuilding Iron Warehouse in Brandon Street, Walworth, 
S.E. Messrs. CHARLES J. 


& C. HERBERT SHOPPEE, 


A Section e Architects. 

£538 £407 £652 We Batt: Kelland e e ‘ e . - £1,720 oO” OF 

oT E30 36 147 German & Graves , ° ° ; i . 1,622 15 7 

49 49 67 G. Parker . ‘ « a e 8 ° ° 1,438 O49 

J. Marsland : : : F ° : - 1,423 0eum 

18, Tarrant. ° e e ® 8 ° . 1,393 oo 

E. Lawrance & Sons. ° . ‘ ° - 1,392 00 

Balaam Bros. . - e ° e ° » 1,370) 10 3G 

<r GL O9GniI0) C.F, Kearley . .. . 9, ann 1,361 0 o 
‘ » 1,166 7 o Bb. E. Nightingale , ‘ ° ° ° . 1;/320ORome 

«45140, 0" 0+) @ We Downs. A) ty) 9) nnn 1,305 0 © 

: + %I,137 0 0 H. Burman & Sons , ’ ‘ . . » 41,207, Gum 

: (GTS EGGY O20 Als TH. Braid 7: . : : . . - 1,260, (600e 

. » 1,126 0 oO W. STUBBS (accepted) . : . . - 1,232. a 

; : ee a i For Fireplaces in Nurses’ Rooms, and Two Bath-rooms, in the 

; S athion se Stone Building of the Workhouse, Old Gravel Lane, E., 

: i 1043 ms for the Guardians of St. George-in-the-East. Messrs. 


WILSON, SON & ALDWINCKLE, Architects, 2 East India 
Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C 7 


Mr. FRANCIS L. J. Mills C 4 : F 0 F e . £208 om 
J. Holland . ; ‘ . ° ‘ - 2906 006 
4 £1,098 Omo (@. (Caps (accepted ) ° . . ° F -'. 26010 Vo 
+ + 1,087 © ©} For New Front and Back to No. 49 Bow Lane, City. Mr. C. 
ol GE Md O50 0 INNEs, Architect. 

O} . 1,000 Oo oO Ramsey ° . e 8 e 6 ® ° £444 0 .~Oo 
° ° 995 ©} {0) Macey & Sons ° e e 8 e e . 438 () 0) 
. . 7° WFIO Prestige & Co. , : : ’ ° ° °° 437. Onn 
oe = if For Carriageway and Footways between Munton Road and 

: she ORs DO Victoria Place, Newington, 
: I w8eat oF 0 Williams, Son & Wallington : pe : . £680 0 o 
; : Sop UAR o Nowell & Robson ‘ . ‘ ‘ e - 648 0 o 
Turner & Son, ‘ ‘ . e . - 586 00 
J. Mowlem & Co. : ; . ’ . + 5779) @ 
HINDLE & MorRIsH (accepted) e ° » 498 Io o 


For Boundary Wall 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


Asylums Board at the Eastern Station. 


W. JONES, Bow Bridge (accepted) , 


and Coachhouse for the Metropolitan 


Messrs A. & G ~ 


. | 4» jesse 


: ° £3595 ‘ORO 

; ; aaa 3 : HARSTON, Architects, 

8 : 3,282 0 Oo W. Nasu, Kensington (accepted) , 
. » 3,157 0 oO} For Iron Roof at Yard, North Wharf. 
was 31300 10 6 


- «£29015 0 


M°ILWRAITH’S é 


NEW AND IMPROVED INODOROUS FLEXIBLE 
WATERPROOF ROOFING 


Ps a : ZT. 7s 


For Dwelling Houses, Churches, Pavilions, Hospitals, Work- 
shops, Sheds, Farm Buildings, or other structures requiring 
Durable, Watertight, and Efficient Covering. | i 


Price—One Penny per Square Foot. _ 
JAMES MCILWRAITH & CO., Manufacturers, 
GLASGOW. it 


Exuibition WHT KINSON’S Exhibition _ 


7 
Medal, 1874. Medal, 1874, — 


‘ 


Out of 17}in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At lls. 6d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lower 
price delivered ex ‘‘ ship’’ within one month Sample of 


10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. in stamps. 
78. per 100 pieces. 
MALLE 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very iow prices :—1}x43 Dry Wainscot 
Oak. 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x44 ditto, 48s.; 134 Pitch Pine ,26s. 6d. 
1X4 ditto, 22s. 9d. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Read, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W 
Telephone 3,158. 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
Cc. 


ings, Deals, & 


WALSALL ELECTRICAL CO., 


OLD BUTTS’ MILLS, WALSALL. 
Show Rooms—4 THE BRIDGE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Electrical Fittings. 
ELECTRIC BELLS supplied and fixed. FIRE BRIGADES 
provided with most efficient Electrical Communication, 


GRANITE CONCRETE STABLE FLOORING. 


MANY HUNDRED REFERENCES. ‘ 


W. B. WILKINSON & CO., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and 134 Great George Street Westminster. 


HENRY 


KING | 
(Late GREEN & KING), ‘ 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHCLSTERER, AN 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
(Late ot 100 NEW BUND STREET). : 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


f 


t 


| 
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STAINCLIFFE. 


For Building Warehouse at Staincliffe, Batley, for Mr. Herbert 


Cordingley, Rag Merchant. 


Mr, J. 
64 Commercial Street, Batley. 


T. Law, Architect, Fence Walling, 


WEDNESBURY. 


For the Widening ofa Portion of the Holyhead Road, Erecting 


Piers, Palisades, Entrance Gates, &c, in 


accordance with Plans and Specification prepared by 


Accepted Tenders. Mr. E. M. Scort, Borough Surveyor. Quantities 
John Firth, Staincliffe, mason. 43027 OO ao ; 
John Richardson & Son, Heckmondwike joiner . 1aptr to} & Law Ri derminster =. + + os £246 iy 
Jonas M. Thornton, Batley, slater ey 4zogeo | A. Lynex, Walsall Saale oe Cae pat at” 
Edwin Walker, Heckmondwike, plumber . 21:10 0 on: ae ke ee eC st st tye 2 > 
Metcalf & Lock incli ee : ee : : : = 
etca ockwood, Staincliffe, plasterer G f4gro j.T. Raliason Wwe dacinate T Err 6 
TOTTENHAM. J. Mallin, West Bromwich . c . : 200 0/0 
For Erecting Christ Church. Messrs. HopSOoN & WHITE- G. Williamson, Wednesbury aed HAZOB FTO. 0 
HEAD, Architects, Downhills, Quantities by Mr. H. TRow & Sons, Wednesbury (accepted) . cata Za aa 
Lovegrove. WOLVEY. 
i : : . : . £6,488 5 , For Building Cottage at Wolvey, near Coventry, for Mr. L. V. 
. e . e ® . = 5 IL d. 
Harris & Wardrop . ‘ . : 6,167 oO Ww. 2 Bacon : / : P ; £385 00 
G. io & Ss. Williams & o6n ry e ° ° 5,935 @) Oo Garrett 4 : E i 5 380 fe) fe) 
MSs ae Bywaters. : . > : beh ee C. Farndon, Bulkington : : : : 374 16 O 
A. ° . . e 8 ° e e , 9 oO ie} 
j. Holloway . : ; : : 5 es, 050 OO YSTRAD. 
Silver & Son . : : ° , . 5,743 © o| For Building Chapel at Gelli, Ton, Ystrad. 
Dove Bros. : . - : pane 500 4) O40 T. Rees, Merthyr Vale £1,400" 0-40 
Lucas & Son . - ° ° ess 500 40. 0 J. J. Evans, Treherbert . 1,239.0 © O 
Piva 2, Lee |, : : : 4 : py Ete Pam Wate) Decek. Morgan, Ton , : , : 1,090 0 O 
W. PARRY, Ton (accepted ) : ; : OOO O 


WEST BROMWICH. 
For Laying about 2,700 yards of 15-inch, 12-inch, and 9-inch 
Pipe Sewers and Drains, with all Manholes, Ventilators, 
Flushing Chambers, and ‘other Works, for the Corporation 


of West Bromwich. Mr. Jeet: 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Bromwich. 


Contract No. 5. 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . 
Innes & Wood, Handsworth , 
Turner & Son, Bilston 
Small and Son, Handsworth 
J. Greenwood, Mansfield . 
W. Drewitt, Handsworth . 
A. Palmer, Birmingham . 
Hughes & Son, Gornal . 4 
J. Jevons, Dudley : 
G. Law, Kidderminster (accepted ) 


em wee 


HAVES PAIMILIGE., 
London, in the early 


October. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Worshipful Company of Carpenters will hold a second 
Exhibition of Works in Wood at their hall, Londen Wall, 


part of next year. Full particulars as to 


time and conditions will be advertised as early as possible in 


MESSRS. WILLIAM RAMSAY, JUN., & Co., Argyll Street, 
Glasgow, have taken the gasfittings contract for the new 


Glasgow. It is estimated that over eleven 


miles of piping will require to be laid. 

THE patent system of Mr. Roger L. Lowe, of Farnworth, 
near Bolton, has been carried out in : the church of St. Barnabas, 
The church has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. W. K. Booth, of Manchester, and the wood-block floors i in 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
@2, Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 


Bizzs or Quantities, SprciFicaTions, Reports RANDELL, S AUNDERS & CO.; 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Pans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 


fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Ozrriricats Booxs for Instalments, 3s.,or with} CORSHAM DOWN, 


 Feceipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracur’s Tasies, upon application. 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


STONE BROTHERS, L’: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Flleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 


DSSS SSS SSS SSSSS SSS SSS OSHSSSOHOOO SOO 


SIMPLEA cae 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xx xx *«* SKYLIGHTS & 
SewAass 3) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Lontract Required. 
No Zinc, |RON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY YOU MEDI IIOL 


PRL PISS LLL LLL LL SSI 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * # 
POSSESSES SCESSSS SPSS ISSO SSL OPTS OGIO OM 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim?- [MANSFIELD STONE, 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON -TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” 

ee slways on hand. 
OLUME XXXVII OF THE ARCHITECT, 


handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt eae price 12s, 6d. 
Office ; 175 Strand, "London, W.C. 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


MARBLES, ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING AND TRACING. 


Surveys, LeveLs, Desians, DeTAlLs, WorKING DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &C., &C. 


HENRY AINSWORTH, 
New City CHAMBERS, 121 BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C,, 
22 LENA GaRDENs, West KENSINGTON PARK, W 


I. SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


In Marble, Wood, and Iron, with Grates, Tile and Mosaic 
Hearths, &e. Several hundreds on view. 
the most durable, artistic, and 


Marble Mosaic Adamant, inexpensive F toor obtainable. 
FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. 


J. & H. PATTESON, 
36 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 
BARTON & BALLARD, 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
House for H.R H. the Prince of Wales. 
Adopted by the principal Architects. Catalogues free 
| Builders supplied om Stock on Best Terms, 


_TR ADE MARK. 
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connection therewith have been laid on the above-mentioned 
patent system of Mr. R. L. Lowe’s. 


Nor only to all persons interested in engineering, but to the 
general public as well, the huge Wheelock engine from 
Worcester, Mass. which drives all the machinery exhibits at 
the American Exhibition at West Brompton, is a source of 
much interest. It is of 1,000-horse power, and is most simple 
in its construction, as well as beautiful in its mechanism. It 
runs so easily, and the huge driving wheel evinces such a sense 
of power, that people stand watching it for long periods, 
seemingly fascinated by its gentle evolutions. 


WE have much pleasure in informing our readers that the 
firm of Wilcock.& Co., Burmantofts, Leeds, manufacturers of 
faience, pottery, glazed bricks, terra-cotta, &c., has been re- 
constituted under the Companies Acts, and will in future be 


carried on as Wilcock & Co., Limited. The share capital of | 


the company is 100,000o/, and the debenture capital 50,000/. 
Those interested in the business have taken up the whole of 
the present issue of share capital, and no shares will be issued 
to the public. The business, as heretofore, will be under the 
direction and management of Mr. James Holroyd, and the 
other directors are Mr. T. Holroyd, Mr. E. E. Holroyd, and Mr. 
J. H. Hustler. As there is no break in the management of the 
business, there is no doubt that in the future, as in the past, the 
specialities of the firm will maintain the high artistic and 
technical excellence for which they deservedly have so high a 
reputation. Mr. Holroyd may well be congratulated on the 
success which has so far attended his spirited efforts to establish 
and develop a higher standard of excellence in ceramic pro- 
ductions, making them not only utilitarian and practical, as 
they undoubtedly are, but also applicable to the highest and 
widest artistic expression of form and colour. 
worked harder at this ideal than Mr. Holroyd, and it must be 
a satisfaction to him to know that his efforts are appreciated by 
the profession, and those of the public who understand that 
artistic expression and decoration does not consist in elaboration 
of ornament, or a complication of “ pretty colours,” two common 
faults which have done much to condemn ceramic decoration 
as often carried out, and from which the Burmantofts productions 
are conspicuously free. 


THE business originally established by Messrs. Corbicre, 
Son & Brindle, and afterwards purchased and carried on by 
Messrs. A. J. Duff & Co., has been recently disposed of to 
Messrs. Haines & Co. The Early English style of paper- 


FLOORS, | CHURCHES, | 
LAVATORIES, | 


No one has | 


HALLS tae?! 
FIREPLACES, 


AND 


Mosaics and High-class Art Tiles of every description. 


hangings now so much in vogue were first manufactured and 
introduced by this old-established house, and the blocks are 
still preserved and stock kept of these and all other papers 
shown in their collection, which comprises raised flocks, em- 
bossed leathers, cretonnes and lustre silks, tapestries and sani- 
tary wall-papers of high artistic value at moderate prices. Mr, 
Haines was for some years manager to Messrs. Rottmann, 
Strome & Co., and he proposes to make a special feature of 
Japanese leather wall-papers, which will be imported direct 
from Japan in periodical shipments. The showrooms are the 
largest and best lighted in the City of London, and are fitted 
with the latest invention for showing the papers as they appear 
when hung on the wall of a private house. 


THE Midland Electric Lighting Company have entered into 
a contract with the Leamington Town Council to light the town 
by electricity. 

MEssrs. HENNIG BRos. have entered into their new and 
extensive billiard showrooms, at No. 29 High Street, adjoining 
the London and County Bank, New Oxford Street, facing 
Tottenham Court Road. These are now open, and Messrs. 
Hennig Bros. invite the attention of customers by a personal 
visit to their premises, or by application for a price-list. The 
firm was established just ‘a quarter of a century ago at 
No. 11 in the same street, where they have carried on business 
until now. The stock ‘of billiard and_bagatelle-tables 
Hennig Bros. have on hand is a very large one. 


THE large south transept window in Chester Cathedral, of 
which the stonework has been re-designed by Mr. A. W. 
Blomfield, architect to the cathedral, and carried out by Messrs. 
Thompson & Son, of Peterborough, has been filled with rich 
stained glass, and was seen for the first time on Sunday, the 
7th inst. The restorations and stained glass are the gift of 
Lord Egerton of Tatton. The window consists of seven large 
lights and tracery, and the subjects represented are “The 
Crucifixion, Nativity, and Ascension,” occupying the three 
centre lights, and sixteen subjects illustrating Faith, taken from 
the 11th chapter of Hebrews, are grouped around, filling up the 
lights on either side, the tracery being filled with a representa- 
tion of the Ang:lic Choir. The window is designed in the 
spirit of “old glass,” no attempt being made to copy the 
Munich or pictorial school, Lord Egerton wishing to have a 
mosaic effect of colour and figtre-drawing after the Italian 
Gothic. The inscription redds as follows :—“‘ To the Glory of 
God and in memory of William Tatton, 1st Baron Egerton of 


SSS es 


TWENTY-ONE MEDALS AWARDED 
FOR 


EXCELLENCE of QUALITY and BEAUTY of DESIGN. 


SHOP HTSOSPOSFFE OH DOCH HSEEEOTHFECOZOED 


enfhall Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| PLAIN, + GLAZED, ¢ AND + ORNAMENTAL + TILES < 


WALLS, | 
| HEARTHS, | 


DAIRIES, 
DADOS. 


MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, with Special Designs and Estimates for every kind 
: of Floor and Wall Tiling on application. 


STRONG ROOMS, DC 
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Tatton, Lord-Lieutenant and Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
county of Chester. Died February 1883. His son, Wilbraham, 
Baron Egerton of Tatton, restored this window August 1887.” 
The work was designed and executed by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler & Bayne, of Garrick Street, London, under the architect’s 
supervision. 


INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT. 


AN appeal has been heard before Lords Justices Cotton, 
Bowen, and Fry, on the case of Humpherson wv. Syer, which 
was an appeal by the defendant from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Kekewich affirming the validity of the patent granted to plaintiff 
on February 24, 1885, for an improved waste-water preventer, 
and finding that the defendant had infringed. The validity of 
the plaintiffs patent was attacked on the ground of prior pub- 
lication by the provisional specification of a patent granted to | 
the defendant Syer on January 14, 1885, which was alleged to 
have been an improvement upon Winn’s invention. On the 
question of anticipation by alleged prior publication, it 
appeared that the defendant had employed a Mr. Widmer, 
early in January 1885, to make him a waste-water preventer 
according to his instructions. It appeared that a model was 
made before the end of January, and remained at Widmer’s 
workshop, capable of being seen by the workmen, though not 
exposed for sale, and, after a time, put upon the shelf. 

Lords Justices Cotton and Bowen were both of opinion, 
without deciding whether Winn’s patent of 1881 was or was not 
alone an anticipation of plaintiff's or defendant’s patent, that there 
had been prior publication of the invention in this country 
before the plaintiff obtained his patent, which included a 
portion of the machine which was patented by the defendant 
and openly shown in his shop before the date of the plaintiff’s 
patent, which was accordingly bad for want of novelty. In thus 
deciding in favour of the appellant against the validity of the 
patent, they differed from Mr. Justice Kekewich upon the 
inference of law from the facts in evidence before him, not 
upon his finding of those facts. 

Lord Justice Fry came to the same conclusion, though by 
a different way. With respect to prior publication he relied 
upon the statement of the law from “ Hindmarsh on Patents,” 
adopted by Lord Blackburn in Patterson v. the Gas Light and 
Coke Company (3 App. Ca., p. 244) :—“ If the public once be- 
comes possessed of an invention by any means whatever no! 


subsequent patent for it can be granted, either to the true or first 
inventor himself or to any other person, for the public cannot 
be deprived of the right to use the invention, and a patentee of 
the invention could not give any consideration to the public for 
the grant, the public already possessing everything that he 
could give.” The question when did the public acquire this 
knowledge was answered by the decision in Harris v. Rothwell 
(4 Rep. of Patent, &c., Cases, p. 225) :—“ That the judge ought 
at least to tell the jury to find for the defendant on the issue 
that the patentee was the true and first inventor, if they thought 
that the specifications had been so published in this country as 
to have been known to any one here.” The question, as it 
appeared to him, was whether it was a fair conclusion on the 
evidence that certain persons under no obligations to secrecy had 
got to know of the invention before the plaintiff had obtained 
his patent. Upon the evidence to which his lordship referred, 
he had come to this conclusion, and he therefore concurred in 
holding that the plaintiff’s patent was bad, and that the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Kekewich must be reversed. The appeal 
was accordingly allowed. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE business with which Mr. A. E. Geary (late of Geary & 
Walker) has long been connected is now being carried on under 
the style of “The Wood-block Flooring Co.,” Mr. Geary acting 
as manager. The offices of the company are, as before, at 
24 Charing Cross, S.W., with extensive works at West Hartle- 
pool, where every appliance has been adopted for dealing 
successfully with this particular class of work. 

The most approved drying apparatus has been erected, and 
special machinery laid down by which the blocks are cut 
mathematically accurate, insuring perfectly close-jointed floors, 
as inparquetry. As the company import, convert, and prepare 
the whole of their material, they are in a position for being 
able to fully guarantee their floors, and for rapidly executing 
contracts. 

The speciality of the Wood-block Flooring Company is oak 
and dark oak, of which large quantities have been laid in public 
buildings, churches, mansions, &c., at a very low cost. 

In addition to wood-block flooring, including Geary’s 
patent “Invincible” system of securing the blocks with metal 
keys, the company manufacture parquet, ‘ dowelled,” “ groove 
and tongue,” “ secret-joint,” and every description of flooring. 
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CKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection, 


$$ $e 


BURGLARY AT LUDGATE HILL—TO THE ARCHITECTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


sin the Safe Trade have, with questionable taste, and with a view to our 
ared in the Pail Mall Gazette of May 2, to the effect that Burglars had 
We at once explained in a letter inserted in the same Newspaper, that the 
jo-ealled Safe was simply a Fire Proof Box, made to protect papers from fire, and “recommended only for protection from Fire in private 
louses ” (vide our List), but of course did not suit the purpose of our competitors to append this explanation. Our usual practice has been to 
reat these unprincipled tricks with contempt, but having had our atteution called by several Architects to the method so unworthily resorted to 
n this case, we have thought it right to deviate from our usual reticence, and have pleasure in calling your attention to the following facts. 

Upon hearing of the Burglary, we called upon Messrs. Bennett, whose premise; were broken into, and found that a letter chest which they 
iad purchased from us ten years ago, at the price of £6 10s., had been attacked by drilling eight holes in the front without effect, thus showing 
. capacity for resistance far in excess of the supposed strength of such a chest, and that failing in the first attack, chisels, drills, and crowbars 
iad then been used on the back of the chest. So satisfied were Messrs. Bennett with the chest that they wrote us as follows :— 

« Please repair as you suggest as quickly as possible, it will do as a Fire Proof. We will see you about purchasing a Barglar Froof shortly.” 


Since then we have received a letter from these gentlemen, of which the following is an extract :— 


atisfaction, that the “Safe” of yours broken into at the late burglary at our premises, was really only one of your Fire 
ffects of drilling eight holes in the front, without effecting an entrance that way.” 


DEAR Srrs,—It has come to our knowledge that certain person 
lisparagement, circulated a report based upon a statement which appe 
sut open the back of a Hobbs’ Safe, and the bottom of one of Tann’s. 


‘ “We have much pleasure in stating for your satisf 
roof Letter Chests, costing but £6 10s., ani even this resisted th3 e 


We m:y mention in passing, that the Safes broken into at Messrs. HUDSON’S premises were of the very commonest description, such as 
re sold by Brokers and o‘hers as Second-Hand Safes, and were not made by us, but they are being utilised by some of our competitors in a 
aanner which we would not stoop to adopt. 

We shall be very pleased to furnish you with a list of our Manufactures on application. Our Safe and Iron Door List shows in detail the 


esisting power of each quality of Safe and Door and its price. 
Awaiting the favour of your commands, 


We are, yours respectfully, 


EOBBS. HART & CO. 
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Son to supply the most effective appliances at the lowest 

BOYLE’S CC’ VENTILATOR, possible nate consistent with providing the best workmanship 
Tus ventilator is an adaptation of the well-known cowl made | and material, and we think the extent to which their different 
by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, which is a modifica- | inventions have been adopted is sufficient evidence of how 
tion of the self-acting air-pump ventilator. The “CC” venti- | their efforts in this direction are appreciated. 
lator is designed to be applied to buildings where cost is often MAAR 
the first consideration, and though it is not pretended that it 
is such a powerful exhaust as the latest improved form of the THE LATE MR, ALEXANDER STUART, OF PETERHEAD 
air-pump ventilator (1882 patent), it is confidently recommended : 
as an efficient and reliable ventilator, specially useful for such | THE death of Mr. Alexander Stuart, contractor, which took 
buildings as steam laundries, engine-rooms, workshops, cow- | place at his residence, St. Peter Street, Peterhead, on the 3rd 
houses, stables, &c. It has also been applied with good results | inst., removes, says the Aberdeen Press, one of the oldest 
citizens of that town, and one who in his day was one of the 
largest builders and contractors in Scotland—if not indeed the 
largest. Mr. Stuart was in his eightieth year, and up to twelve 
years ago continued in active superintendence of his workmen, 
His father was a builder in Peterhead, and constructed most 
of the more substantial residences in the town and neighbour- 
hood. The subject of this notice served his time as a mason 
with his father, working with him and learning how to utilise 
to the best advantage the fine blocks of granite to be found in 
the locality, and which were then not so extensively known and 
sought after as they have been since. Along with his father, 
Mr. Stuart, with the primitive appliances then available, 
quarried from the beach at Salthousehead and shipped to 
London all the steps forming the base of the Duke of York’s 
Column, as well as the abacus and base of Sir Robert Peel’s 
monument in Cheapside, and other statues which grace the 
public thoroughfares of the metropolis. Mr. Stuart commenced 
business on his own account while he was quite young—scarcely 
twenty-three years of age—and one of his first contracts was the 
erection of the Reform Tower on Meethill, near Peterhead, in 
1833, in commemoration of the passing of the Reform Bill in 
the previous year; and, shortly afterwards, he built the first 
Boddam Harbour. Going further afield, Mr. Stuart built the 
family residence of Craigellie, Lonmay. Following upon this, 
he built Glen Ferness House, on the banks of the Findhorn; 
and about the same time the Nairn breakwater. He was the 
successful contractor also for the deepening of Lossiemouth 
Harbour in 1855. 
to schools and meeting-houses. Diagram No. 1 shows tho In 1853 Mr. Stuart was entrusted by Mr. Smith, Aberdeen, 
design most suitable for this class of building, whilst diagram | the architect for Balmoral Castle, with the superintendence of 
No. 2 is the form usually employed for workshops, &c. The | the erection of Her Majesty’s Highland residence; and in 
cost brings it within the reach of all, being from 8s. 6d. | “ Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands” 
upwards, it having always been the aim of Messrs. Boyle & | there is an account of the part Mr. Stuart (designated “ clerk 
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of works”) took in the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone. 
According to the programme printed in Her Majesty’s book, 
the architect having delivered the trowel to the Queen, and the 
mortar having been spread and the stone lowered, the level and 
square were applied and their correctness ascertained, after 
which the mallet was delivered to Her Majesty by Mr. Stuart, 
and Her Majesty struck the stone, declaring it to be duly laid. 
This was about two years before the main portion of the Castle 
was ready for occupation; and during those two years Mr. 
Stuart came frequently in contact with the Royal Family. 
He kept with considerable pride an autograph letter from 
Prince Albert—who took the greatest interest in the progress of 
the building—praising the skilful workmanship and the ability 
with which the details had been carried out. 

By his connection with the building of Balmoral Mr. 
Stuart’s name became “ fashionable,” and numerous contracts 
were given him immediately afterwards. Among these may be 
mentioned Ackergill Castle, Wick (Sir George Dunbar’s) and 
Balfour Castle on the island of Shapinshay, Orkney (Colonel 
Balfour’s). About this time Mr. Stuart’s abilities were recog- 
nised by Messrs. D. & T. Stevenson, Edinburgh, and also by 
Mr. David Bryce, R.S.A., and through them he had a number 
of great and extensive works to execute. Through the former 
he secured the contract for the building of Nether Buckie 
Harbour, at a cost of between 25,000/. and 30,000/. Messrs. 
Stevenson were also architects under the Northern Lighthouse 
Commissioners, and Mr. Stuart had the commission to con- 
struct the Corran Ferry Lighthouse at the junction between 
Loch Linnhe and Locheil, and shortly afterwards he had the 
building of Torrosay Castle, Island of Mull, for Colonel 
Campbell. Mr. Stuart then entered into a contract for the 
erection of perhaps the most magnificent country residence in 
the Highlands—Belladrum, near Inverness—a contract which 
was accepted at about 15,0007, About this time he received 
several orders from Government, among them being Torry 
Point Battery, Aberdeen—an embarbette nine-gun battery, with 
officers’ quarters, barracks, magazines, and tower; and a four- 
gun battery and two Martello towers at Longhope. For the 
Northern Lighthouse Commissioners he also built the Holborn 
Head Lighthouse at Thurso, with the approaches from Scrabater, 
necessitating a cutting through 4o feet of solid rock. In 
Banffshire, Mr. Stuart had the building of Ladysbridge Asylum, 
at a contract price of about 35,000/., from plans by Messrs. 
A. & W. Reid, Elgin. From the same architects he also had 


the construction of the Elgin County Buildings, and the Com- 


bination Poorhouse at Bishopmill. He then received a com- 
mission from the late Earl of Morton (brother of Bishop 
Douglas, Aberdeen) to build Conaglen House on the shores of 
Lochiel, and also the famous private chapel in which that 
nobleman took such an interest. About this time Mr. Stuart 
also built the newer portion of King’s College, Old Aberdeen, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Mathieson, of H.M. Board 
of Works, Edinburgh. Mr. Stuart then got the contract for 
the building of Auskerry Island Lighthouse—an island about 
fourteen miles north of Kirkwall—during the superintendence 
of which he was taken ill. For eighteen months he was not 
able to resume his active duties, and his nephew, Mr. W. 
Stuart, was assumed as partner under the firm of A. & Ws 
Stuart. 

Meanwhile the new firm had accepted the contract—under 
Mr. Bryce, architect, Edinburgh—for the erection of the 
palatial residence of Sir Robert Jardine, of Castlemilk, M.P., 
at a cost of 33,0007. The house took Mr. Stuart’s firm three 
years to build, and there were included in the contract a pic- 
turesque bridge over an artificial lake which was formed, 
several magnificent lodges and approaches, the whole costing 
over 85,000/. The firm then secured the contract for the 
widening and deepening of the Ayr Harbour, at an estimate 
of 24,0007, and, in addition, got the carrying out of the 
works connected with the extension of the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway—embankments, sea-wall, &c.—so 
that their coal waggons could be run to the shipping 
port. At this time also the firm had in hand the con- 
struction of another lordly residence—Fincastle, Harris— 
for the Earl of Dunmore, at a cost of 16,000/. While Mr. 
Stuart was invalided at Loch-head, Dr. Meigle, another 
resident, and Mr. Stuart entered into a scheme for the erection 
of a hydropathic establishment at Crieff, that being considered 
one of the healthiest spots in the country. The forethought 
and long-headedness of the originators are now seen in the 
establishment being one of the most successful, and financially 
the best, institution of the kind in Scotland. Mr. Stuart built 
the institution at a cost of about 25,000/,—the whole cost was 
about 50,000/.—and continued to be a large shareholder in it 
till his death. He likewise built a terrace of neat villas in 
Crieff, and in one of these was wont to reside during the 
summer of past years, returning to Peterhead in winter. 
Among other public buildings which he erected were the 
Forfar County Buildings, at a cost of about 11,000/.; the Fife 
Arms Hotel, Banff; St. Paul’s Church, Aberdeen, &c. The 
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local works on which he was employed beyond those mentioned 


were the deepening of the Peterhead North Harbour, the | 


building of the Union and Commercial Banks, the Peterhead 
Music Hall, the Free, R.C., Methodist, and Congregational 
Churches ; the Sheriff Court House, the Prison, and the fine 
crescent of houses which lines Chapel Street. This forms, of 
course, only a summary of the work Mr. Stuart has had 
entrusted to his care, but it indicates sufficiently the great part 
he has played in the architectural history of the country ; 
suffice it to say, in conclusion, that the total amount of his 
contracts reached considerably over half a million sterling. As 
has been already mentioned, Mr. Stuart retired from active 
work about twelve years ago, but the business has been con- 
tinued by his nephew, and the product of his hands is to be 
seen in the great majority of the new buildings in and about 
Peterhead. 


THE AMERICAN PLUMBERS. 


THE following is the report which was prepared by a special 
committee of the National Association of Master Plumbers of 
the United States on the subject of apprenticeship :— 

1. The term of apprenticeship at the plumbing trade shall 
be five years. 

2. No boy shall be taken to learn the trade until he has 
attained the age of sixteen years. 

3. Each employer shall be required to make a return to the 
Apprenticeship Committee of a list of the boys in his employ 
who are apprentices, with their ages, places of residence, time 
of commencing at the trade, &c., and a general record of each 
boy. 

4. The secretary of the Apprenticeship Committee will keep 
an apprentices’ record, in which will be recorded the name, 
address, and age of every apprentice, with date of commencing 
and discontinuing work with each employer. 

5. For each apprentice so recorded the secretary shall issue 
an apprentice certificate to be sent to his (the boy’s) employer, 
to be retained by him so long as the apprentice is in his employ. 
When the apprentice takes service in another shop the certifi- 
cate is given to his new employer to be filled in with the date 
of commencement (of service), and so on until the certificate 
shows that the proper time has been served. 

6. Any boy wishing to learn the plumbing trade will be 


required to send his name and address to the secretary of the + 


eee ee 


BOOKS. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Apprenticeship Committee, who will notify the applicant when 
to appear before the committee for examination. Each ap- 
plicant must have a letter of recommendation from a member 
of the Master Plumbers’ Association. 

7. A beginner at the trade will be required to work six 
months on probation, at the end of which he shall appear 
before a committee for re-examination, and if found worthy his 
certificate shall be issued ; he shall be recognised as a regular 
apprentice, and the time already spent at the trade shall be 
allowed on his certificate. 

8. When the five years shall have been served, the apprentice 
shall be presented by the association with a diploma, showing 
the date of service and signed by the president of the associa- 
tion and by the Apprenticeship Committee. 

g. Boys having a diploma from any trade school shall be 
allowed a deduction of the last year from the term of apprentice- 
ship. 

a It shall be the duty of each employer when he finds it 
necessary to dispense with the services of any apprentice to 
report to the secretary the name of such apprentice at least 
one week before laying him off. 

11. It shall also be the duty of the members of this associa- 
tion to apply to the committee when in need of apprentices. 

12. No boy shall be allowed to join any trade or labour 
organisation during his term of apprenticeship under penalty 
of forfeiture of his certificate. 

13. If a master plumber is compelled to discharge an 
apprentice for want of work, it shall be his duty to find him 
employment with another who has work for him and can teach 
him the trade. 


EXAMINATIONS BY THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY. 


THE Worshipful Company of Carpenters have resolved to 
imitate the example of the Plumbers’ Company by holding 
examinations. The candidates must work or reside within 
fifteen miles of the Royal Exchange, and have passed the 
ordinary or pass grade of the examination in carpentry and 
joinery of the City and Guilds of London Institute. The first 
examination will be held in the second week of next June, 
assuming that sufficient candidates shall present themselves. 
In order to suggest the nature of the examination, specimen ex- 
amination papers have been prepared by Professor Roger 
Smith and Mr. Banister Fletcher. With the object of pro- 
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moting the intention of the Company we give a copy of the 
papers. 
Division t.—The Nature and Properiies of Timber. 
Paper Work to be done at Carpenters’ Hall. 

1. What woods are known as hard and what as soft? What 
difference exists between the trees furnishing the one and the 
other? 

2. Give an account of one description of hard wood, 
describing its appearance, the purposes for which it is most 
suitable, any peculiarities in working that it displays, and 
generally any other particulars that you can give. 

3. Describe the market forms of fir timber, and state from 
where our supplies are obtained, and what class of timber comes 
from each principal port. 

4. Give some account of dry rot, and the situations in which 
it is to be expected. What appearances would lead you to 
believe that dry rot exists in the timbers of a building? 

5. What is meant by the terms “sap-wood,” ‘“ heart-wood,” 
“a heart shake,” “foxiness,” “ over seasoning,” “ converting,” 
“a hundred of deals,” “‘ ends,” “ wainscot staves ” ? 


Division 2.—Timber Framing. 
Paper Work to be done at Carpenters’ Hall. 

Describe and illustrate by drawings a king post truss toa 
roof 25 feet span, also a queen post truss to a roof 35 feet span. 
Give names and sizes of the several timbers, marking those in 
compression and tension. 


Practical Work to be executed at the Company’s Workshops at 
Stratford. 

Prepare the foot of king post showing portions of the beam 
and struts, mortices for keys of strap, also foot of tie beam 
showing junction of principal rafter with tie beam, marking on 
position of straps, and making all preparations to receive same. 


Oral Examination at Carpenters’ Hall. 

Should purlins be notched over principal rafter, or both 
principal rafter and purlin notched? And, if so, why? 

What precautions should be taken with the mortices and 
tenons in a very large roof to prevent the thrust of the timbers 
bearing unequally ? 

What distance apart would you place either of the above 
trusses where using four or five in one roof ? 

In the case of a hip roof describe how you would place the 
principal. 


Division 3.—Jotinery. 
Paper Work to be done at Carpenters’ Hall. 
N.B.—With this paper a lithographed sheet of drawings wil 
be issued. 

1. Name five of the most important tools in common use in 
joiners’ work. Describe the purposes to which they can be 
put, and any difficulties which the use of them or the sharpen- 
ing of any of them presents. 

2. Make a detail drawing to a scale of one-eighth full size of 
the head, meeting rail, transome, cill, and any other parts you 
please of the casement frame and sash shown in drawing No. I 
on the lithographed sheet. 

3. What are the best means to use to keep out weather where 
casement windows are used in an exposed situation ? 

4. Drawing No. 2 represents part of the plan and section of 
a staircase which is to have a cut string and turned balusters 
and a continuous handrail. Work out the handrail to a scale 
not less than that prescribed in the last question. 

5. Describe the different ways in which the treads and risers 
of a staircase can be supported, according as it is like the 
drawing No. 2, or a newel staircase, and has cut strings or 
close strings. 

_ 6. Drawing No. 3 represents a bay window, to which it is 
desired to put folding shutters. Work out the plan and 
elevation of one-half the shutters, showing them closed and 
opened, and the shutter-box, grounds, architraves, &c. 


Practical Work to be executed at the Company’s Workshops at 
Stratford. 

N.B.—Stuff will be provided by the Carpenters’ Company, but 
every competitor is to bring his own tools. The time 
occupied will be noted by the Moderator, and the stuff 
for each work is to be selected by the candidates from the 
yard. All candidates are to attempt Problems I or 2, and 
one other problem. 

1. With the two pieces of deal selected by the candidate 
from the stack in the yard, sides of a deal water cistern are to 
be put together by the candidate with a dove-tail joint. 

2. Set out full size on rods ready for working from the 
joiner’s work shown on the lithographed drawing which accom- 
panies this sheet. 

3. From the stuff selected by the candidate he is to make a 
square-framed 4-panel door to measure 2 feet 2 inches by 6 feet 
6 inches. 

4. Make a series of specimen joints at least 4 in number. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Oral Examination at Carpenters’ Hall. 


If the candidate has satisfied the examiners by his answers 
and work under Parts 1 and 2, or if there are points which are 


doubtful and which it is thought he could clear up, he will | 
attend before the examiners, who will put such questions on | 


the subject of joinery as they may consider necessary. 


Division 4.—Shoring. 
Paper Work to be done at Carpenters’ Hall. 

Give a drawing, 4-inch scale (and enlarged details of joints 
and connections), of a flying shore, where abutting on a lower 
building with stone cornice. The building to be shored is 
25 feet away from lower building and 28 feet higher. 

A side wall of house 30 feet long, 27 feet high to eaves, has 
gone in at bottom g inches for a height of 1o feet from ground. 


Give drawings }-inch scale showing raking shores, needling | 


up, requisite to rebuild the lower half for 10 feet high, the top 
being sound, two window openings on first floor, each 3 feet by 
5 feet high, equi-distant from centre pier, which is 4 feet wide, 
wall 18 inches thick ground floor, rest 14 inches, height of 
storeys in clear, ground Io feet, first floor 9 feet (no basement), 
joists bed in wall. New wall need not be shown. 


Practical Work to be executed at the Company’s Workshops at 
Stratford. 
Make details of sole piece and abutment of raking shores 


on same. 
Make raking shore of above complete quarter full size. 


Oral Examination at Carpenters’ Hall. 

The dangerous building having to be rebuilt, what pre- 
cautions would you take in framing the flying shore mentioned 
in paper examination ? : 

Has any building had its walls restored to upright by iron 
bars, ties, and how? 

Could the owner of lower building mentioned in examination 
paper refuse permission for shoring from his wall, and, if he did 
so, how would you proceed, by rakiny shores, or ties from 
inside ? 

What precautions should be taken for bearing of sole piece 
to secure the shoring at base? 

We cce, you use baulk timber, or planks, or deals? And 
why? 

What precautions should be taken with the head of top 
raker where abutting on needle and wall piece? 


Division 5.—Temporary Structures. 

1. It is proposed to form a platform from which persons are 
to witness a ceremony. The drawing marked “ Platform A” 
on the lithographed sheet is put into your hands. Should you 
wish to make any alteration in it for greater security? If so 
what alteration, and why? 5 

2. Draw toa scale of 4 feet to an inch a temporary foot- 
bridge over a bearing of 17 feet to be done in market forms of 
fir, and so as to damage the material as little as possible, 

3. Draw to a large scale any details necessary to enable 
your design for question 2 to be carried out. 

4. A contractor wishes to put up stabling for ten cart-horses 
(without harness-room) in a building 14 feet wide by 50 feet 
long ; make a drawing showing the construction he might 
employ. 

Practical Work to be executed at the Company’s Workshops at 
Stratford. 

N.B.—Stuff will be provided by the Carpenters’ Coupany, but 

every competitor is to bring his own tools. e 

1. Prepare a model of part of the footbridge drawn by you 
in answer to question 2 in Part 1 of this subject, to a scale not 
less than that of your drawing. 

Oral Examination at Carpenters’ Hall. 

If the candidate has satisfied the examiners by his answers 
and work under Parts 1 and 2, or if there are points which are 
doubtful, and which it is thought he could clear up, he will 
attend before the examiners, who will put such questions as 
they may consider necessary. 


Division 6.--Centering. : 
Paper Work to be done at Carpenters’ Hall. . 

Describe and illustrate the centering required for a semi- 
circular arch, 8 feet opening to a 2} brick wall, circular on plan, 
with a radius of 15 feet from centre. 

Give plan, elevation, and section. Inch scale. 

Describe and illustrate the centering required for an ellip- 
tical arch, 24 feet span, 4 bricks in width, and having a rise of 
7 feet 6 inches. Give plan, elevation, and section. * 

Practical Work to be executed at the Company’s Workshops ~ 
at Stratford. 

Prepare the above-mentioned semicircular centering, half 
full size, with all supports, sole pieces and wedges, &c., com- 
plete. ae 
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Prepare the above-mentioned elliptical centering, quarter 
full size, with all supperts, sole pieces, and striking wedges 


complete. 
Nore.—Candidates may elect which of these pieces of work 


they will do. Only one is expected. 


Oral Examination at Carpenters’ Hall. 
What precautions would you observe to tie in the cen- 
tering? 
Describe the folding wedges, and why used. 
Before striking the above centering, what points would you 


observe ? 
What precautions are necessary to notice with the struts 


before commencing the brickwork ? 


Division 7.—Scaffolding, Tackle, and Hoisting. 
Paper Work to be done at Carpenters’ Hall. 

Give an illustration of the scaffolding required for erecting a 
four-storey building, showing an ordinary and masons’ scaf- 
folding. 

Practical Work to be executed at the Company’s Workshops 
at Stratford. 

Erect a bay of scaffolding quarter full size, 20 feet wide and 
35 feet high. 

Oral Examination at Carpenters’ Hall. 
Give particulars of how you would brace an independent 


scaffold for a bay, same as that given for work. 
What precaution would you “take in framing the scaffolding 


for a steam traveller to a large building? 


Division 8.—Timber-Work in Excavations and Staging. 
Paper Work to be done at Carpenters’ Hall. 

An excavation is in progress for a sewer to be 24 feet from 
the surface, and the trench to be 5 feet wide. The soil is 
untrustworthy, and you are sent to put up regular planking, 
waling pieces and staging. 

Describe and show by a working drawing the nature of the 
structure you would put up, and state what materials you would 
require. 

Practical Work to be executed at the Company’s Workshops 
at Stratford. 

Erect a staging capable of holding twelve persons, two on 


Oral Examination at Carpenters’ Hall. 
The questions will relate to the Paper and Practical Work. 


Division 9.—History of Carpentry and Joinery. 
Paper Work to be done at Carpenters’ Hall. 

1. What are the most ancient specimens of a carpenter’s or 
joiner’s work that you are aware of? Describe, if you are 
able, one such specimen. 

2. What is the largest timber roof of which you have any 
knowledge? Give a description either of this or of some other 
important roof. 

What construction led up to the hammer-beam roofs of 
the Middle Ages? Give some account of a hammer-beam 
truss, and describe one or more well-known examples, giving 
the date at which they were erected. 

4. In what respects would an ornamental door panel, 
executed in the fifteenth century, differ from one erected at the 
beginning of the present century. 


Oral Examination at Carpenters’ Hall. 


The questions will relate principally to the answers given by 
Candidates on the Paper Work. 


Division 10.—Describing at sight actual specimens of various 
sorts of wood and “of defects in timbers, which are to be 
placed before the candidates. 

Oral Examination at Carpenters’ Hall. 

Describe the various woods produced for your inspection, 
name them, and state where grown. Give the several uses to 
which they are mostly put. Explain the defects in the follow- 
ing samples of wood :—Oak, English and American ; mahogany, 
Spanish and Honduras ; teak, African and Indian ; pitch pine ; 
beech, English and Australian; cedar; ash; elm; pine, 
yellow, red, Swedish ; kauri, Australian. 

Is baulk timber preferable to plank for general use? and if 
so, why? 

Is it preferable to buy timber in wet weather or dry? and 
why? 

Does timber shrink end way of grain? 

Name a timber that does shrink “end way of grain, and give 
a few particulars of its qualities, and where grown, &c. 

It deserves to be mentioned that any candidate who has 
paid the entrance fee can have the free use of the Technical 
Reference and Lending Libraries at Carpenters’ Hall, London 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Charity Commissioners have at length decided upon 
the manner of appropriating the funds that remained as a 
surplus from the exhibitions of the British Institution. It 
will be remembered that several proposals were made for 
applying the money. ‘The Trustees of the National Gallery 
considered it ought to be laid out in the purchase of works 
by deceased British artists. A great many suggestions were 
given about founding scholarships for young artists. We 
consider that the original purpose of the founders of the 
British Institution—which was the elevation of what is now 
known as applied or industrial art—should be kept in view 
when employing the surplus funds. In course of time the 
British Institution became identified with amateurism of a 
refined kind ; but the primary object was “to encourage 
and reward the talents of the artists of the United Kingdom, 
so as to improve and extend our manufactures.” Scholar- 
ships for designers should accordingly be established with 
the. money, and nothing else. The Charity Commissioners 
have, however, decided to stick to their draft scheme, the 
trustees being increased in number by the addition of repre- 
sentatives of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, and University College, London. The Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours will not, however, 
appoint a representative, as proposed in the scheme of the 
Commission. 


ACCORDING to the scheme of the Charity Commission, 
the money is to be made over to trustees, who will represent 
the Royal Academy, the Royal Scottish Academy, the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours, the Science and Art Department, the 
three English Universities, and University College, London, 
who are to make arrangements for the election of co-opta- 
tive trustees, meetings, &c. The income, after paying the 
costs of administration, is to be applied to the foundation of 
scholarships for young British artists. The scholarships are 
to be each of not less than 50/ nor more than roo/, and 
are to be awarded after examination to artists of not less 
than seventeen nor more than twenty-three years of age. 


But they are not to be awarded to any candidate whose cir- 


cumstances are not such as to render him or her a fit object 
of such benefit. The term for holding a scholarship is two 
years, but it can be extended to three or four years. A 
scholarship is to be tenable only for the purposes of the 
study of art, and the holder can be deprived of it for mis- 
conduct, idleness, or inefficiency. If any balance should 
remain it is to be invested for the augmentation fund, and 
the trustees may also receive further donations or endow- 
ments for application in the same way. 


CoLoneL Majenpi1E has reported against the theory of 
the destruction of Mr. WHITELEY’s premises by the agency 
of an explosive compound. One of the grounds for a belief 
of that kind was the distance to which the masonry and 
brickwork were impelled. Both Captain SHaw and Mr. 
PALMER say they have known cases where large masses of 
brickwork came to rest at far greater distances than 20 feet 
from the wall from which they had fallen. At Mr. Wuire- 
LEYS fire heavy pieces of masonry were thrown to a much 
greater distance in the Queen’s Road, and the officers 
strenuously oppose the suggestion that where a portion of a 
high wall falls it falls plump. Captain SHaw has seen a 
wall fall forward almost bodily. Indeed, the fact of the 
masonry falling outwards implies a tendency to travel out 
of a plumb line. The fall of the girder and brickwork 
he considers as an effect of the general disturbance of the 
building. Superintendent Patmer believes that the burst- 
ing out of the walls was owing to the floors having to bear 
very heavy weights, and when the girders supporting the 
floors got ignited, the heavy weight on the floors pressed 
them so greatly against the walls that it caused them to 
bulge out and fall. That was considered to be the cause of 
the fall of the wall at the great fire in Tooley Street, at 
which Mr. Braipwoop was killed, and at which Mr. 


PALMER was present and ran for his life. He had known 
similar occurrences at other fires. The opinion of the 
jury was that the evidence submitted points to the fire at 
Mr. WHITELEY’s premises having been wilfully caused by 
some person or persons not only well acquainted with the 
premises, but who had easy access to them—that, in the 
interest of the public safety, no stone should be left un- 
turned that is likely to lead to a solution of the mystery, 
and that the circumstances of the case call for a Govern- 
ment inquiry of the most searching character. 


A STATEMENT has appeared which shows the progress 
of expenditure under the Science and Art Department. 
Science instruction has cost this year ro1,1752. of which 
88,o00/, is payment on results, and 5,800/. prizes and 
scholarships. The expenditure has risen continuously since 
1832-83, when it was 59,686/. ; and since last year it has 
risen by more than 20,o00/, The sum expended on 
instruction in art, 48,7252. (41,000/. for results), does not 
show as rapid an increase as that for science. In 1882-83, 
the sum was 32,2757. and last year 49,622/, so that this 
year there is a slight decrease. To this must be added 
5,345. for the National Art Training Schools, which cost only 
4,641/. five years ago. Grants for drawing in elementary 
schools are set down separately from art instruction, and 
under this head we find this year 55,8co/. expended, as 
against 36,0682, in 1882-83. The museum at South 
Kensington, and its branch at Bethnal Green, expended 
77,1962, a sum rather below the average of the five years. 
There are two main heads of expenditure... The staff cost 
57,1962, and this has constantly increased from the 50,o11/. 
in 1882-83. On the other hand, the sum of 2,000/. 
devoted to purchases is the lowest sum in any of the six 
years. 


SEVERAL suggestions have been made for the disposal 
of the surplus funds of the Edinburgh Exhibition of last 
year. One that is deserving of consideration relates to the 
building and equipment of a laboratory in connection with 
the engineering school of the University. The professor- 
ship was founded by the late Sir Davip Baxter, but, 
apart from a sum of 250/. set aside by the foundation 
deed out of the endowment fund of 6,000/, no provision 
was then or has since been made for supplying the Depart- 
ment with anything in the shape of a proper equipment of 
teaching appliances, viewed from the modern standpoint. 
Moreover the rooms in which the work of the Department 
is carried on are inadequate as regards space, as well as ilk 
adapted both as regards form, position, and aspect. A 
special fund is now being raised for the purpose of placing 
the engineering school on a proper footing, and of bringing 
it, as it should be, in all respects fully abreast of modern 
requirements. To do this will entail the erection of an 
entirely new and specially arranged building, containing 
lecture, drawing, and model-rooms, together with a pro- 
perly equipped mechanical laboratory. If proceeded with 
in its entirety, this work may be estimated to cost 10,000/. 
If, however, it be found impracticable to raise the whole of 
this sum at once, it is proposed to first build and equip a 
laboratory, as being the more urgently needed part of the 
scheme, and to proceed with the remainder as funds be- 
come available. ‘The cost of the laboratory alone, with the 
necessary machinery and apparatus, may be estimated at 
from 5,000/, to 6,o00/, It is considered that a grant from 
the surplus funds from the Exhibition would be worthily 
bestowed if given towards the expenses of the laboratory. 


THE inventiveness of Mr. Arrot has been displayed in 
the construction of the Tay Bridge and the Forth Bridge. 
A further instance of it is seen in his plan of demolishing 
the massive brick piers of the old Tay Bridge, or rather he 
has remembered an old but effective plan. A cutting is 
made in the trickwork, and filled in with timber blocks. 
They are afterwards set on fire, and as the blocks diminish 
in strength and size the brickwork above loses its bearing 
and collapses, falling into the water. There have been 
grave doubts about the strength of the ironwork, but the 
brickwork must also give rise to suspicion when it is found 
that it does not fall in a single mass, as it should have done 
if properly bonded. 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.* 


HERE is anart or knack that is common to good 
bookmaking and good cookery. It consists in pre- 
senting things in a way that cannot excite the aversion of 
the most susceptible. Mr. Roxrns is not master of it. 
When a reader takes up the large volume on “Technical 
School and College Building,” and on opening it discovers 
the novelty of a pair of frontispieces which are views of one 
of Mr. Roprns’s schools ; when he reads on the fifth page 
an eulogium of Mr. Rozins’s “great talents and archi- 
tectural experience,” which was delivered before “ local 
magnates” ; when he discovers that the narrative of Mr. 
Ropins’s adventures in search of Continental examples of 
technical schools is printed twice ; when he observes the 
record of a formal vote of thanks having been given to Mr. 
Ropins in one society; how a building of his was described 
as ‘a rare specimen of a carefully-considered school- 
house,” and other interesting circumstances of a similar 
kind, the reader will probably conclude that he has got 
hold of a costly example of the puff direct, and should he 
be an architect he is not likely to think that the book will 
suit him. All this simply arises from the way in which the 
volume has been prepared. It is made up of good 
materials (for a large part is derived from the writings of 
men who can claim to be authorities), but there is over- 
much of that kind of seasoning which loses piquancy when 
it is perceived. Mr. Ropins is not the first author who has 
defeated his purpose by want of faith in the capacity of a 
reader to do him justice. 

The defects of the book are, as it were, thrust upon the 
attention; but a reader will be sacrificing his own interest 
should he imagine there is any deficiency of information in 
the pages. Mr. Rosrns gives a mass of facts which are not 
to be found collected in any other single volume, and which 
must have taken years to gather. He has examined colleges 
and schools in company with professors who were able to 
point out the shortcomings as well as the advantages of 
arrangements, and the knowledge which was garnered in 
that way is freely given in the volume before us. It also 
appears opportunely. Whether the Government be zealous 
or indifferent to technical education, the country will not 
stand the transference of its trade to foreign manufactories. 
However deaf the public may have been to the warnings 
that were raised during the last thirty years, we are sure to 
see an eagerness for training in its best form, and for that 
purpose there must be schools and appliances which archi- 
tects will have to design. Mr. Roprns’s book will show 
what has been done in this country and abroad, and supplies 
valuable precedents which are deserving of careful study. 

It is needless to say that a repetition of the plans can 
rarely be attempted. Technical professors have their fads, 
and there is risk whenever an architect declines to fall in 
with them. On the other hand, professors are, in this 
country at least, rather fond of change, and their successors 
may have very different notions of what is suitable. 
Between them the architect will fare badly who has not 
mastered the subject. The defects which Mr. Rosins 
noted in foreign schools very often appear to have had their 
origin in professorial whims about suitability. The central 
hall in HorrMann’s chemical laboratory, Berlin, may have 
been raised to the unnecessary height of 37 feet for archi- 
tectural effect, but the position of the subsidiary rooms in 
respect to the main laboratories hardly seems due to the 
designer of the building. When a professor of chemistry is 
found like Professor Von Pesat, who considers that qualita- 
tive and quantitative analyses should be taught simultan- 
eously, there must be an arrangement of laboratories that 
will differ from those where the professor upholds the 
advantage of learning one thing at a time. In the fine 
laboratories at Zurich the scheme of arrangement was 
prepared by two of the professors, and one of them became 
responsible for the internal fittings. The architects simply 
carried out the professorial ideas. There is much to be 
said in favour of that procedure, for it protects the architect 

rom the grumbling that otherwise is sure to be heard. 


Sy ere ; PRR Pers ers 

“ eae Chteal Scheood and Collece Building, being a Treatise on the 
ar. sommes of Applied Science and Art Buildings, and 
heir suitable Fittings and Sanitation, with a chapter on Tech- 


nical Education. By Ed Sookwor ins 
Whideker & Ce y ward Cookworthy Robins, F.S.A., &c. 


It must also be remembered when dealing with the 
foreign examples that very often they are the results of slow 
growth rather than of sudden impulse, as technical institu- 
tions must be in this country. Scorr RUSSELL considered 
the Berlin Gewerbe-Akademie to be a modei of a technical 
university ; but, because of its local adaptability, he believed 
it to be less fitted to serve as a type for imitation than some 
of the later creations. Even among the latter he found 
that much was derived from preceding institutions, and 
from organisations which belonged to the place. Foreign 
technical schools, although they may prepare students for 
many kinds of work, of course give precedence to the 
requirements of the country, and the proportion of space 
which is allotted to subjects will vary according to circum- 
stances. ; 

The examples which Mr. Rosins has selected for 
description are derived from Berlin, Bonn, Munich, 
Aachen, Graz, Chemnitz, Wurzburg, Hanover, Strasburg, 
Zurich, Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Paris. They comprise 
chemical and physiological laboratories, schools, colleges, 
and, we might even say, universities. Englishmen are 
sometimes surprised with the external importance of foreign 
technical schools ; but views are not of much importance 
to us, and Mr. Ropins has wisely restricted his plates to 
plans and sections of the buildings and details of the fittings. 
The descriptions are written in a sober, business style, and 
suggest how far the arrangements can be imitated. This 
part of the volume will be useful to architects who may 
not have opportunities for examining foreign buildings. 

Technical instruction is only in its infancy in this 
country, but without leaving England it is possible to learn 
a good deal about the planning of buildings for that pur- 
pose. In Mr. Rosins’s book we find plates and descrip- 
tions of the City and Guilds Central Institution at South 
Kensington ; the Technical College at Finsbury; the York- 
shire College, Leeds; the Merchant Venturers’ School, 
Bristol ; the Mason College, Birmingham ; the Hudders- 
field Dyeing and Weaving School ; and of the laboratories 
in London University College, the Manchester Grammar 
School, the Oldham School, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Owens 
College, and those at Oxford and Cambridge. Laboratories 
on a smaller scale are also attached to some of the middle- 
class schools. Nothing appears to be said about the 
arrangements in the college at Nottingham, which were 
arrived at after a special study of examples, and notice 
should have been taken of the laboratories in the Science 
Schools at South Kensington, and of those in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dublin. A few words are said about Uni- 
versity College, Dundee, which was worth a longer descrip- 
tion, since it is supposed to show an economical mode of 
creating technical schools. The college really consists of a 
terrace of two-storey houses, which were transformed into 
classrooms, as much work as possible of the original being 
left. In time a more worthy sort of building is sure to be 


erected, but meanwhile useful work can be done there. 


The experiment is deserving of more attention than it has 
received. It is quite possible that, after all, the saving was 
less than was anticipated. 

The advantages of co-operation are exemplified in the 
English buildings since the professors gave their aid to the 
architects. In the City and Guilds Institution there were 
not only the professors but the presidents of the Royal 
Society, the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Chemical 
Society, and the Society of Arts, with Sir FREDERICK 
BRAMWELL, were on the sub-committee having charge of 
the arrangements. At the Yorkshire College we are in- 


formed that in the chemical and physical laboratories the 


“masterly planning of Mr. Warernouse has been chiefly 
inspired by Dr. THoRPE, some time professor of chemistry, 
and his professional associates, by whom the various 
requirements have been carefully considered, and after 
several years of anxious thought and patient comparison 
with previous examples both English and foreign.” The 
dyeing department ‘‘was erected under the special super- 
vision of Professor Humme..” The master of the Man- 
chester Grammar School “made a study of every detail” for 
the laboratory. At Oldham “the fittings in all the rooms, 
but more particularly in the laboratories, have been most 
carefully worked out by Mr. Payruran.” In University 
College, Liverpool, “Dr. Camppett Brown has worked 
out with unwearied patience all the details required 
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to give completeness to his department of study, and 
has been suffered to consult with and to instruct the 
architect employed.” At Huddersfield, the laboratory 
was fitted up under the supervision of Professor JARMAIN. 
The arrangements at Owens College were prescribed by 
Professor Roscor. It was Dr. BURDON SANDERSON who 
“worked out a very complete physiological laboratory for 
Oxford.” At Cambridge, “the general plan of the building 
and the arrangement of the fittings was well considered 
before the architect was appointed, by the professors who 
would have to teach in it.” From all this it will be seen 
that the position of the architect in regard to technical 
schools is somewhat peculiar, and the requirements of his 
clients have to be defined for him with the utmost precision 
if the building is to be successful. 

Anyone who possesses Mr. Rosins’s book will be able 
to utilise the combined efforts of many professors and 
architects, which could only be attained by much thought 
and long journeys. There is hardly a line in those parts 
which relate to the arrangements of buildings and the 
details of fittings that is not full of information. The plans 
are sufficiently minute to enable an architect to utilise them, 
and the descriptions of apparatus are ample. Work of this 
class is beyond the experience of the majority of the archi- 
tects, and Mr. Ropins has rendered a service to the pro- 
fession by the publication of his book, which is a provision 
for a time when commissions for technical schools will be 
less rare than they are now. The defects which appear 
here and there in the first and last parts of the work are 
trivial The author is so good a teacher, we may excuse 
him when he occasionally proclaims his own merit. 


PAINTERS AND AMATEURS. . 


HE speculations upon the works of the French masters of 
the school of 1830 may be considered, says M. Paul de 
Katon, to have come to an end, for the magnificent canvases 
of Corot, Troyon, Rousseau, Diaz and others are now to be 
found in the collections of the rich amateurs of France, 
England and America, from which they are not removed unless 
under exceptional circumstances. This is a result which may 
not be satisfactory to the dealers, since there seems an end for 
atime to the making of profit out of these works, but it has 
happily fixed the attention of amateurs upon the works of 
living painters. 

It is not necessary to think only of painters who are 
famous and whose rank is defined ; we must also remember 
those who, in a valiant way, are trying to gain the favours of the 
public. It is well known that a few years may suffice to 
enable an artist to make a fortune or to fall into comparative 
obscurity. When he has arrived at the very height of reputation 
he is menaced by the possibility that it may crumble, either 
from a loss of power on his part or from a change of fashion 
among the public. 

__ The question with which we have now to deal is, however, 
of a different kind ; it is simply one of success in auction-rooms, 
and relates to the dealer rather than to the painter. It may 
not be of great importance, but it is a curious and interesting 
question and is worth attention. 

In 1864, for the pictures of Henner, Bonnat, Jules Lefebvre, 
Baudry, Bonvin, Bouguereau, Cabanel, Carolus Duran, 
£. Delacroix, Worms, Hector Leroux, and other artists, it 
was impossible to find purchasers at any price. When one of 
the painters sold a picture for a small sum it was considered a 
piece of good fortune that could hardly be sufficiently appre- 
ciated. And yet at that epoch all the men we have named had 
attained the plenitude of their powers. 

The Lille Exhibition in 1865 contained one of the best 
works of Henner, an /ta/éan Girl, which was priced at 200 frs. 
or 87. In spite of the modest value set upon it by the author 
not one amateur was attracted by the splendid qualities of the 
art that was displayed in it. If that picture were put up for sale 
now it would realise from 15,000 frs. to 20,000 frs. 

This fact is sufficient by itself to prove that talent, however 
brilliant, is not enough to insure the sale of a work of art. 
Reputation alone gains success, and it is not always to be 
acquired without long and painful trials. Since that time cir- 
cumstances have altered in a marvellous way for Henner. 
Works which five-and-twenty years ago he was ready to paint 
at from fifteen to twenty francs a piece—portraits that were 
worthy of the pencil of Holbein—cannot now be possessed 
unless at the expenditure of formidable sums. 

Works of art can only have a relative value according to 
the enjoyment which the public can find in them. Hence it is 
that a painter who at one time has had the most brilliant 
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success, may towards the close of his career fall into oblivion 
the most complete. Pictures over which amateurs fought, as if 
they were so much gold, sometimes tumble to zero, That was 
the fate of Roqueplan, Gudin, and Couture, among others. 

If we inquire into the cause of descents of that kind, we 
shall find that it was not from the uprising of a different class 
of reputation, but simply because the art of Roqueplan, Couture, 
and Gudin was false and conventional, and was unable to with- 
stand the tests of time and criticism. The true painters may 
have to fight a stiff battle, but their ultimate triumph is certain. 
Genius is not always to be comprehended by the crowd, since it 
is made up of originalities and contrasts. 

Ribot, one of the greatest masters of the French school, has 
probably suffered more than any other artist through the indiffer- 
ence of the public towards grand works. It has taken him not less 
than thirty years of persevering labour to achieve the position 
in art which he holds. And, if his pictures have a considerable 
value in the market, it is owing to the intelligent intervention of 
a few distinguished amateurs who have been able to esteem the 
painter at his rightful value, before he had been definitely 
classed amongst the masters. 

The gallery of M. Hubert Debrousse, which will bear com- 
parison with the Salon Carré of the Louvre, owing to the 
splendour of the decorations and its marvellous collection of 
Italian, French, and Dutch pictures, contains about twenty 
works by Ribot. They hold their position admirably beside 
the works of Frank Hals, Jordaens, Rembrandt, &c., for M. 
Debrousse possesses splendid specimens by these masters. 

Yet Ribot dwells in a little house between a court anda 
garden at Bois-Colombes, and the garret, which is lighted by a 
lucarne, has to serve for an atelier. A few easels with un- 
finished pictures on them, a few chairs, and a ricketty table 
constitute the furniture. 

M. Hubert Debrousse, who knows the worth of the talent 
and of the character of Ribot, wished to carry him away from 
the garret, and for that purpose had a magnificent atelier con- 
structed in his own house in the Avenue Victor Hugo, and 
hoped that the painter would be contented there. Ribot did 
work in it for a few months, but he was smitten with a sort of 
home-sickness, and was obliged to go back to his garret and to 
Bois-Colombes. 

It was there M. Bernheim brought to light, from under a 
heap of dust, no less than seventy-five works which were rolled 
up or on strainers, and which the painter had relegated to 
obscurity. Ribot had no notion that they were worth about a 
quarter of a million of francs, and it needed much diplomacy 
to obtain from him the authority to exhibit them. The success 
which followed is well known, for the pictures were sold at 
prices varying from 3,000 to 24,000 frs. 

The delight which amateurs take in Ribot’s works is 
determined when they are found among those which mark the 
artistic movement of the French school in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The triumph of the true painters is only a question of 
time ; those who follow a conventional art, however great may 
be their talent, are exposed to the risk of a downfall. 

Among the painters whose work has not suffered any 
diminution in price through the crisis of 1882 may be named 
Bonnat. His slightest sketches are sought after at high 
prices ; for small canvases from 3,000 to 6,000 frs. are paid, 
and in proportion to the dimensions the value of his works rises 
to 80,000 frs. The same may be said now of the works of 
Jules Lefebvre, Carolus Duran, Detaille, Bouguereau, Meis- 
sonier, Cabanel, Worms, Charles Jacques, Veyrassat, Hector 
Leroux, Duez et Guillemet. It is understood, of course, that 
we only speak of the works of painters whose works have, as it 
were, an Official stamp defining their value. From fifty to 
sixty of them are enough for the Paris market. As to the others 
the prices of their pictures must vary according to circum- 
stances, being determined by the exigencies of the artist or the 
amateur. 

There can be no doubt that the Belgian, Spanish, and 
Italian paintings have suffered through the efforts which have 
been made in France during some years to attain an art that is 
at once more true and more conformable to the great traditions. 
With few exceptions the works of the painters of those 
countries have passed into the condition of things that are out 
of fashion, 

The works of Willems, the Belgian painter, have, it is 
said, fallen about 90 per cent.; pictures for which twenty years 
ago 15,000 frs. would be given now hardly reach 1,500 frs. 
Almost a similar fate has reached Gallait. What used to be 
valued at two thousand brings no more than five hundred. 
Portaels, Kolba, G. de Jonghe, Verlat, Notta, and Wauters 
have succumbed to the depression of the market at the rate of 
from 75 to 80 per cent. Alfred Stevens has, however, been less 
affected. At the sale of the Defoer collection, a picture for 
which 30,000 frs, were paid was sold for 7,000 frs., and at the 
sale of the Stewart collection a picture went for 12,000 frs. 
which formerly brought 40,000 frs. It must be clearly under- 
stood that the phenomena do not necessarily indicate any 
diminution of talent, for all these painters have had a brilliant 
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career. It is simply that in the auction-room others find more 
favour. 

The works of Fortuny have gone down about fifty per cent., 
for, with all their delicacy, they become tarnished and dis- 
coloured. He wants the life and power which are necessary to 
the duration of a work of art. Pictures by Gastiglioni, which 
fifteen years ago were worth 8,000 frs., realise with difficulty 
200 frs. M. Cabat’s works have fallen 80 per cent. He is 
-one of the greatest landscapists of the French school, and his 
work in the Luxembourg is a masterpiece. The question of 
price does not in any way compromise the value of his works. 
The pictures'of several French artists have greatly declined, 
but it is satisfactory to know that pictures by MM. Gérome, A. 
Pasini, Worms, Charles Jacques, Berchére, Veyrassat, Bernier, 
Chaplin, A. Guillemet, Harpignies, Damoye, and Lesrel main- 
tain their value against all adverse influences. 


THE HERKOMER SCHOOL, 


HE Herkomer School at Bushey has, after the manner of 


kingdoms and republics, devised for itself a new con- 
stitution, and instead of being governed by Mr. T. Eccleston 
Gibb, the founder, and Mr. Herkomer, A R.A., there is now an 
Academic Board, with formal by-laws, rules, and regulations in 
the most exact legal phraseology. There is also a special 
Academic dress, which the President, Treasurer, Fellows, 
Associates, and Secretary are to wear on state occasions, and 
a common seal. 

According to the statement lately made before the School 
by Mr. Eccleston Gibb, it was originally contemplated that the 
building of the School would cost 4,0o00/, but the plans have 
been enlarged, and, besides the new buildings, th: School body 
possesses two houses adjoining. The whole property is ona 
freehold site. The total cost has exceeded 12,000/. The 
original sum of 4,0o00/., and the additional sums above 12,000/,, 
have been presented to the School as a donation by Mr. Gibb. 
The Council have met the remaining 8,o000/. by issuing eight 
hundred ten-pound debentures bearing interest at 5 per cent., 
which have been taken up by the persons who made advances 
and by other friends. It is desired to pay off the debentures 
in order to apply the surplus income to extending the opera- 
tions of the School and to founding scholarships for promising 
students who may not be able to pay the expenses. Authority 
is taken for receiving and holding funds for the School, and it 
is provided that no portion of the income or property can be 
applied to the profit of any member of the School unless in 
payment of interest, services, or expenses. Should the School 
fail, the property is to be transferred to some institution having 
similar objects. It is proposed to enlarge the library, to pro- 
vide a covered gymnasium, and a theatre for recreation in the 
winter evenings. 

As a means towards insuring the permanence of the School, 
it has been decided to elect Fellows and Associates. The first 
Honorary Fellows are Mr. Lorenz Herkomer, Mr. E. G. Salter, 
who, as architect, carried out Mr. Herkomer’s design in the 
erection of the School; the Fellows are Miss Salter, who was 
the first student of the School, and Mr. D. A. Wehrschmidt, 
master of the Elementary School; the Associates are Mr. L. 
Ney Mr. W. Henderson, Mr. C. L. Burns, and Miss Crid- 

and. 

In the course of the address which was delivered on the 
same occasion, Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., said :—Our future is 
singularly bright. Enough good workers are settled around 
us, who have graduated through the School, to strengthen the 
scheme. More are coming, even those are coming back who 
have tried other places. This is to me a great happiness, for 
it shows me clearly that we are to have an English art school 
that shall keep the students from rushing abroad, only, perhaps, 
to lose their English feeling, without being able to grasp the 
foreign style and thought in art. We aim at retaining the 
English feeling for nature, with the addition of some better 
technique than is encouraged in most English art schools. We 
further aim at the individual development of each artistic 
nature, and I have already had my strong belief in the pos- 
sibility of this method strengthened by the results. Not one of 
our successful students has a touch of my own manner in paint- 
ing. This is one of the School’s triumphs ; no samples to guide 
or misguide you, and no prize work, has brought this about. 
Working for prizes would soon lead to a school manner, and 
then to a mannerism that would become a barrier to all in- 
dividuality of style. All students in our School can develop the 
ays et work that is to be peculiarly their own. The master can 

y Coax out the ability that is in you. But how much better 
Semaine rar at ui AG train you to carry a 
elimoatcls een eae orrowed shell is a false weight ; it will 
oh tt ania Be, are not strong enough to throw it 

; ding you, and to others who watch your 
Progress, In this School you can gauge your strength or your 
weakness. If you succeed, the success is your own, and means 


strength to be relied on. If you fail—well, you will know what 
it means. You will not waste a life in a useless pursuit after a 
selfish craving, for such it becomes if time and practice have 
shown that there is not enough natural ability in you to justif 
prolonged study. You will not add another to the ghastly list of 
mediocre painters. There is other work to do in the world 
besides painting pictures. But you will be the better men and 
women for having had a trial with fair and honest means. 
Therefore, whatever you learn here belongs to you, and 
becomes part of your own composition. 


WILTON CHURCH.” 


HE church in which you now find yourselves was built as 

the expense, and under the direction of, the late Sidney 

Herbert, a well-known statesman of our country, first Baron 
Herbert of Lea, and father of the present Earl of Pembroke. 

It occupies the site of one of the eleven or twelve religious 
establishments which this ancient town, once the capital of the 
shire and the giver to it of its name, formerly possessed, and 
bears the name of St. Nicholas, conjointly with that of St. 
Mary, to continue the dedication of the church which occupied 
its site before it. 

The foundation works of it were commenced in March 
1841, and it was consecrated by Bishop Denison on October 9, 
1845, nearly 42 years ago. 

Lord Herbert, himself an accomplished draftsman, in his 
visits to Italy had collected sketches illustrating the Roman- 
esque style of architecture which at then out-of-the-way places 
like Ravenna or Viterbo had pleased him. 
the campaniles of North Italy, the cloisters attached to some of 
the Roman churches, and had an idea that the Basilican form 
of building was both well suited to Congregational worship and 
possessed exceptional acoustic properties, so he requested Mr, 
Thos. Wyatt to prepare a design compiled from their joint 
recollections of Italy adapted to Anglican worship, and this 
church is the result. Mr. Wyatt has told me, more than once, 
and has allowed me to state in print, that the form of the 


church follows particularly that of two somewhat dilapidated 


churches at Toscanello, defying, says Mr. Fergusson, classifica- 
tion, but supposed to have been built, the one in the early part 
of the eleventh and the other in the early part of the twelfth 
century, but it is interesting to bear in mind, as one surveys 
this church, that it is true in form to the Basilican model which 
for the first 200 years, at any rate, of Christianity—from the 
time of Constantine to the time of Justinian—was the main 


type of church in the west, and that it resembles also the 


churches at Ravenna, notably that of St. Apollinare, in Aasse, 
built in the sixth century, and such churches at Rome as St. 
Prassede, St. Pudentiana, and even St. Clemente, which, I sup- 
pose, were among the first Christian churches in Europe. The 
length of the church from the western porch to the chancel apse 
is 120 feet, and its total width is 53 feet, the central nave being 
24 and the side aisles 13 feet in breadth. The height of the 
nave, internally, is 57 feet, and of the side aisles 24 feet, and the 
church comfortably accommodates, including the gallery, about 
800 persons. 

Many of the decorative features of the church were gradu- 
ally collected by Lord Herbert, chiefly during the time in which 


it was being erected, and to some of them we attach great 


value. 

1. The glass in the central aisle is principally French of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and most of it was formerly im 
the well-known Ste. Chapelle, of Paris. Mr. Winston, in his 
“ Hints on Glass Painting,” has copied pictures of three or four 
of the subjects in these seven windows, and he has also copies 
of a portion of the old Flemish cinque cento window to the 
right of the pulpit, as well as of some curious glass with 
allegorical subjects of the sixteenth century in the vestry. The 
window to your left, as you enter by the cloister door, has a 
centre light which Mr. Beresford Hope told me he gave to Lord 
Herbert, and which was formerly in St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. Its date is about 1500. The medallions in the window 
facing the cloister door came from Wilton House, and are 
interesting as representing (in the lower medallion) the figure of 
William, the first Earl of Pembroke of the present creation, the 
conqueror at St. Quentin of the French for the Spaniards, the 
patron of Holbein, and the friend of Shakespeare. By him are 
kneeling his two sons Henry, afterwards second Earl and 
married to Mary, sister of the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney, and 
Edward, ancestor to the Earl of Powis. In the upper medallion 
the lady in front is Anne, wife of the first Earl of Pembroke, 
and sister to Catherine Parr, Henry VIII.’s Queen. Behind 
her is her daughter Anne, sister to the youths below, and after- 
wards Countess of Shrewsbury. The upper shield bears the 


* A paper read by the Rev. Canon Oliver at the visit of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, 


He much admired 
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arms of the second Earl of Pembroke with the Parr quarterings 
noticeable in the robe of the lady below. In the central shield 
are the arms of Queen Mary and Philip of Spain, and the arms 
below with Welsh quarterings are apparently those of the first 
Earl of Pembroke. There is some good old glass (though it is 
not all old) in the wheel window over the gallery and some 
other good specimens (particularly the French grisaille lights) 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries in the two 
chancel aisles. 

2. Our font deserves notice, and I should be glad to hear 
your opinions as to what is its age and origin; for, although I 
consulted Mr. Wyatt and have made extensive inquiry among 
those who were alive when it was given, no one can tell me its 
history. It came (I speak only of the bowl), it came certainly 
from Italy about or a little before the time when the church was 
built, and some who were then alive have said that it used to be 
talked of as a very decided “ antique,” older than Christianity 
in Europe ; but there is a quasi-cross form about it, and a good 
judge has called it Medizval. The stem, you will see, is 
modern ; but look, if you will, at the bowl, and let me hear 
what you think is its date. 

3. The treasure here, which I will mention next, is the 
mosaic work. As, however, I speak, I know, in the presence 
of those who can tell you much more of the subject than I can, 
I will simply say that the specimens here (chiefly in the spiral 
columns of the pulpit and standing detached in the sacrarium 
of the church) of Opus Grzecum originally formed part of a 
shrine set up in 1256 in the church of Ste. Maria Maggiore at 
Rome, and after being sent to England in 1768 they formed 
part of Horace Walpole’s collection at Strawberry Hill, on the 
dispersion of which they were bought by Mr. S. Herbert and 
brought here. The accomplished writer of the “ General Notes” 
provided for your use this year says, I see, of these mosaics 
that “ they are hardly likely to be met with elsewhere in Eng- 
land, except in the royal tombs of Edward the Confessor and 
Henry III. in Westminster Abbey.” Of the Opus Alexandrinum 
mosaic, which will be familiar to everyone acquainted with the 
pavements of Italian churches, we have an old specimen in the 
central porch, and a modern specimen constructed for this 
church at Rome, and made up like most of the Italian pave- 
ments of porphyry, serpentine, and palombard marble, in the 
space adjoining the reading-desk and lectern. There is another 
good specimen of modern tesselated pavement beneath the altar 
table, so that the Gabbathas of the earliest Christian churches 
are well represented here. 

4. There are some carved wood panels in the reading-desk 
and on the inside of the three western doors—much of it 
Flemish work, particularly the pear wood panels in the side 
doors, which are very good. The subjects in the reading-desk 
panelling are the four Evangelists, John the Baptist, and the 
Good Centurion. 

5. Supporting the arches into the two chancel aisles are 
four very handsome monolith marble columns from Spezzia, but 
those of the central chancel arch are scagliola. There is some 
handsome Sienna marble forming the steps before the altar, 
which were given, together with the small spiral column behind, 
by Mr. Denison, when Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
afterwards created Lord Ossington. 

6. We have also placed over the chorister door one old 
mural monument brought from the old church, dated 1626, in 
excellent condition, and one brass brought from the same 
place, and well preserved, date 1585. The remaining monu- 
ments are two sarcophagi, one over the other—the upper one 
in white marble to the memory of the tenth Earl of Pembroke, 
and the lower to his daughter. There are also two white 
marble tablets to the memory of the ninth and the eleventh 
earls, and one to the first wife of the eleventh earl, while the 
two altar tombs with recumbent effigies of the founders of the 
church—Lord Herbert of Lea, and Catherine, Countess of 
Pembroke, wife of the eleventh Earl—are by the late Mr. Philip. 

Some may be interested by the old Venetian alms chest in 
the apse of the aisle containing the organ, but I am sorry to 
say we have for some deplorable reason none of the oid church 
plate which might have been expected in so ancient a parish. 
I have concluded descriptions of the church before now with an 
expression of regret—which I will repeat to-day—that our walls 
are not better coloured, and that the beautiful mosaic pictures 
abundant in Italian churches are not imitated in our apses. 
The side walls seem prepared for frescoes, and the central 
apse, at any rate, to await some grand representation of our 
Lord in glory, with, perhaps, the well-known semicircle of the 
eleven or twelve sheep beneath it, and I shall never cease to 
hope that they may one day be given. I will only, further, ask 
€very one who likes to walk round the outside of the church to 
notice our very handsome receding porches at the main front, 
our well-proportioned campanile 108 feet high—always looking 
well with a sky like to-day’s behind it-—the well-enduring 
surface of the whole of the exterior masonry, and the striking 
appearance of the three eastern apses—while those who look at 
these will do well, while standing in front of them, to take a 
general view of the church towards the campanile. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


N the evening of Thursday, the 14th ult. a small party 
left Glasgow for Liverpool, on the first annual excursion, 
under the auspices of the Glasgow Architectural Association. 
It had been at one time intended that the tour should be made 
in Yorkshire, but, as the result of a meeting among those who 
purposed going, it was ultimately decided to travel in the 
Cheshire district. In Liverpool some of the public buildings 
were visited, including, of course, the magnificent interior of 
the St. George’s Hall; also some of the new buildings in the 
suburbs. A visit was paid to the Walker Art Gallery, where 
were viewed the drawings in the Liverpool Cathedral Com- 
petition. 

A forenoon train on Saturday was taken to Speke Station, 
and a short waJk brought the party to Speke Hall, admission 
and permission to sketch being kindly granted by the pro- 
prietrix. This is one of the most interesting of the old timber 
halls which are characteristic of the district. The interior 
wood and plasterwork is especially rich, and the house contains 
some fine old furniture. The party that night proceeded to 
Chester. While there they were much indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. Lockwood, architect, and Mr. Beswick, his chief assistant. 
The latter gentleman accompanied the members round the city, 
pointing out the principal features of archzeological interest : 
the crypts, the Roman hypocaust and columns, the remains— 
Roman and Medizval—at the new Grosvenor Museum, St. 
Mary’s Church, of the Perpendicular period, and the fine 
Norman and Transition church of St. John’s—at present under- 
going restoration at the hands of Messrs. Douglas & Fordham. 
The cathedral, also, was visited under the guidance of Mr. 
Beswick, who gave the members much interesting information 
regarding the buildings. The south transept is now being re- 
stored by Mr. Blomfield. Sketching was engaged in by all the 
members at the cathedral ; also at Stanley House, houses in 
Bridge Street and Whitefriars, St. John’s Church, &c., and a 
few photographs taken. Not only the old, but much of the 
modern work is of great interest to architectural students, 
several examples by Messrs. Douglas, Lockwood, and Ould being 
particularly admired. Leaving Chester, Nantwich was visited. 
Here there is some half timberwork, but the salient feature of 
interest is the church, with its fine stone pulpit and octagonal 
central tower. At Sandbach there is a good timber hall and a 
Perpendicular church, restored by Sir Gilbert Scott. From 
Congleton, Astbury Church and Moreton Hall were reached. 
Moreton Hall is, it need hardly be said, one of the very finest 
examples in the district. At Gawsworth there is an interesting 
Perpendicular church, with pine wood roof; also a good half- 
timber hall. Circumstances were unfavourable to the viewing of 
the interior of Adlington Hall, which is understood to be very 
fine ; but at Bramball the party were conducted over the house 
by the proprietor, who is now restoring it very thoroughly. 
Some interesting coloured decoration has just been laid bare. 
A look over some of the public buildings of Manchester and 
the Exhibition completed the tour, which will, it is hoped, form 
a regularly recurring feature of the Glasgow Association’s 
studies. 


TESSERZ. 


Society and the Arts in Greeca. 
FRIEDRICH JACOBS. 


M ANY essays have been written on the influence of climate 

on Grecian art and taste, yet few have studied carefully 
how this influence was exercised; how the fine climate of 
Greece promoted the enjoyment of public life and society among 
the Athenians, and how their public mode of life proved favour- 
able to the development of the fine arts. The clear sky invited 
the people to spend a great part of their time in the open air. 
It was their favourite roof. The pleasant breezes, the mur-- 
muring sea, and the bright sun were the delights of the people. 
Through a considerable part of the year they enjoyed the 
luxury of living at once in the bosom of nature and in public 
society. Even during the flourishing time of Athens the people 
who retained old customs regarded the city as a place for the 
transaction of business, a mere prison in which some portions 
of time must be spent, while for enjoyment they looked to the 
open country. But they also determined to make the “ prison ” 
as cheerful and beautiful as possible. Consequently no Grecian 
city was left without open places for public resort, spacious 
halls, airy colonnades, and shadowy groves. In such places 
the people assembled for public business, amusement, and con- 
versation. As these localities became thus connected with the 
daily life and the most important interests of the Athenians, 
the fine arts were employed to decorate them. The habit of 
meeting and discussing openly the affairs of Government 
nourished the public spirit of the Greeks. The private dwell- 
ings of the people, even of the higher order, were small and 
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sparingly decorated within. Complaints respecting the private 
luxuries of the rich in later times are testimonies of the sim- 
plicity and economy of private life in earlier days. The wealth 
which was never lavished on egotistic pleasures was willingly 
bestowed on public decorations, religious festivals, splendid 
dramatic performances, ard immortal works of art. To con- 
tribute money for such national objects was the glory of every 
patriotic Grecian ; and thus great works were consummated by 
the united efforts of the people, as a great lake is fed by 
thousands of little streams. Patriotic artists often laboured 
gratuitously for the decorations of their city, contented with the 
enjoyment of their art, the applause of their fellow citizens, and 
the hope of immortal renown. To use the words of Pliny, 
a great artist was here regarded as a part of the common 
property of the nation. This Athenian mode of life had a 
twofold good influence on the productions of art. In the first 
place, the popular taste was purified and elevated by constant 
intercourse with the beauty of surrounding nature; and in the 
second, the artist, in looking to gratify a pure and noble public 
taste, was saved from the degradation of having to please the 
false and accidental tastes of mere individuals. Consequently, 
as long as this joyous public life of the Athenians flourished, 
the fine arts retained their excellence, but began to decay as 
soon as Grecian liberty suffered. 


The Merit of Raphael. 


A. L. VON ROCHAU. 

I saw the room in the Vatican which is covered with 
Raphael’s frescoes, biblical, historical, and allegorical, but went 
away without feeling theslightest inclination tolookat them again; 
nor does there remain on my mind any other impression concern- 
ing them than that they have a very faded, darkened, and injured 
appearance ; so that I was not surprised to hear that a hundred 
or two hundred years ago there was some idea of pulling them 
down, and that they were saved only by some accidental cir- 
cumstance. “How, in Heaven’s name, does it happen that your 
artists make so much of Raphael?” I asked a short time ago, 
in a state of semi-despair, addressing an Italian painter. ‘The 
reason is that Raphael makes fewer mistakes than any one 
else,” was the answer I received. At these words a sudden 
flash of light came across my view of the matter, and the 
longer I thought about it the clearer did it become. These few 
words contain the whole enigma, Raphael makes no mistakes ; 
his drawing is true, his colours well chosen and well treated, 
neither out of keeping with each other, nor with the subject ; 
his grouping is thoroughly considered, he observes the propor- 
tion and relation of every part; in one word, he is a correct 
painter. On this account he is admired by all those who are 
acquainted with the enormous difficulties of the technical part 
of painting ; and it is therefore that those who are anxious 
themselves to overcome these difficulties study him with such 
persevering zeal. Raphael is a master of the handicraft of 
painting, and he must himself understand this craft who would 
thoroughly appreciate his perfection in this respect. This 
handicraft, however, is still only the body of art ; what of the 
soul thereof? is the question. To make no mistakes is but a 
negative merit; and, however hard it may be to accomplish, 
can no more constitute an artist than to have no vices will 
make a man virtuous. The poetic fire must gleam through 
these colours and these lines, if they are to become living art. 
Does Raphael possess this creative power? Is there in him 
that inspiration, that soaring fancy, that bears us unconsciously 
heavenward on the mighty wings of genius? Do we read in his 
pictures the eloquence of an ardent soul ; any passionate love, 
any fervent piety ; deep powerful feeling of any kind whatever ? 
No, and for everno! ‘The composition of Raphael is through- 
out cold, feeble, conventional, inexpressive. 


Sculpture in Marble. 
H. WEEKES, R.A. 

The model and marble are fastened in relative positions on 
two square blocks of stone, having each along the edge in front 
a scale of parts marked out similar to those ona carpentet’s 
rule. The “ pointing instrument,” as it is called, is then applied, 
which consists generally of an upright pole, with a cross-piece 
attached, that travels along the edge so marked, just 2s a 
T-square travels along the edge of a drawing-board. (This 
pointing instrument may indeed be well conceived by fancying 
a large Ri -Square, the long part round instead of flat, and 
perpendicular instead of horizontal.) To this is attached a 
circular metal bar, and at the end of that again a needle, with 
ball and socket-joints between both. By the aid of these joints 
the workman can fix the point of the needle to any part of his 
model, and having by means of the screws tightened the joints 
can transfer the instrument from the stone on which the model 
rests to the other, when of course the relative position of that 
ees marble will be indicated if the instrument itself be 
ete aia pe S posronding number on the scale. It is, in fact, 
nitric os re ran a system of finding a third point from two 
c y given. Various Improvements have from time to time 


been made on this instrument in order to gain facility of motion, 
but the principle in all is the same. The best one is perhaps 
that invented by Behnes some years back, for which the Society 
of Arts awarded its gold medal. It possesses greater variety 
of movement than any other, and, as such, is more convenient 
to the workman, but has one drawback—a too great liability to 
get out of repair. 
an operation where dust and small pieces of marble are con- 
stantly flying about, it is not advisable to have to do with 
machinery of too delicate a construction. By this simple 
method the block is hewn out roughly, but correctly, into 
shape, and a great number of points or perforations are made 
in it, the bottoms of which represent the surface of the model, 


and correspond in distance from each other with small pencil 


dots, marked at the time of taking them upon the model, 
These marks on marble and model form so many guides for 
the carver who now takes the work in hand, so that his mind 
is entirely relieved from the apprehension of any error in the 


main proportions or position of parts, these being definitely 


fixed by the points themselves. He has merely to copy what 
he sees correctly by the aid of those points, and to bring the 
whole to a good fine surface. His ingenuity is displayed in 
clearing out with his chisel and hand-drill the deep cuttings— 
often a very difficult task, attended not only with a great deal 
of labour, but requiring considerable skill as well as practice. 
The marble comes at last again into the artist’s studio from 
whence the model emanated, and his delight is then in giving 
those final touches which remove from it any hardness or 
immobility it may have acquired under the hands of a copier, 
and impart to it the spirit and character of nature. The whole 
is ultimately rubbed over with sand and water, by the aid of 
small pieces of wood and linen rags, to remove the dry dusty 
appearance derived from the chisel or rasp, and to bring up the 
lucid beauty of the material. 


Canova on English Art. 
SiR A. ALISON, 

Sir Humphry Davy’s powers of conversation were great, 
and the more charming from the entire freedom from vanity or 
ostentation, and almost boyish simplicity, by which they were 
distinguished. The author once supped with him at Rome, 
when the whole party consisted of Sir Humphry, Lady Davy— 
who was also brilliant in conversation—Canova, and his late 
lamented friend, Captain Basil Hall. The conversation turned 
on the deficiency, at that period, of the fine arts in England, 
and the author observed that it was very surprising, because in 


other countries, as Greece and modern Italy, the fine arts had 


advanced abreast of literature, philosophy, and the drama. 
Canova replied :—“ Sir, it is entirely owing to your free consti- 


tution ; it drains away talent of every sort to the bar and the 


House of Commons. If England had been Italy, Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox would have been your artists; and then you would 
have had no reason to lament your inferiority in the fine arts.” 


Ancient Wells. 

B. LATHAM. ' 

As the art of well-sinking developed itself at an extremely 
early period, and long anterior to the commencement of history, 
no very great advance has been made in it ; indeed, the mode 
usually adopted at the present day when sinking wells to a 
great depth in loose strata—by first forming a curb on which the 
ordinary steining is placed, and which settles down as the work 


of excavation is carried on within, and thereby preventing the — 


loose soil falling into the well—was practised ages ago in sinking 
wells in the East, and from them we have copied the mode in 
more modern times. Wells of excellent construction abound 
in Hindostan, China, Japan, Tartary, Egypt, and elsewhere. 
When the British took possession of Hindostan, the number of 
wells in use in that country was estimated at 50,000. Many of 
the ancient wells were of great depth. The wells of Cabul 
are from 300 feet to 350 feet deep, and many of them are but 
3 feet in diameter. The famous well at Tyre is said to be 
630 fathoms in depth. Jacob’s well at Samaria is 105 feet deep 
and 9 feet diameter. The well Zem-Zem, at Mecca, is 210 feet 
deep, and that of Joseph, at Cairo, 300 feet deep. “The well of 


Joseph is a fine example of the skill and boldness of design of © 


the well-sinker. Although called after Joseph by the Arabs, it 
is by no means of so ancient a date as the name would imply, 
for the well was probably sunk about seven hundred or eight 
hundred years ago, but by whom is a disputed point ; some 
attributing it to a vizier of the name of Joseph, others to 
Saladin, the intrepid defender of his country, whose name was 
Yussef (Joseph). The well consists of two shafts, one above 
the other, but not in the same vertical line. The upper shaft 
is an oblong excavation 24 feet by 18 feet, and 165 feet deep, 
descending into a large and capacious chamber, in the floor of 
which is constructed a basin or reservoir for containing water 
that is raised from the lower shaft. In this chamber a lower 
shaft is sunk, which is an excavation 15 feet by 9 feet, and 
130 feet deep. Round the cpper shaft a spiral passage 6 feet 
4 inches wide, and 7 feet 2 inches high, is cut, separated from 


Indeed, it will be easily understood that in 


he 
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the well by a partition wall of the solid rock, only 6 inches in 


thickness, through which loopholes are pierced for lighting the 
passage. This passage is made use of by parties who draw 
water, and also for the descent of mules or other animals that 
are employed in the large chamber below, to give motion to a 
system of chain pots by which the water is raised from the 
lower shaft and poured into the basin in the chamber. There 
is also a spiral passage round the lower shaft, but it is not 
enclosed from the well, as in the case of the passage round the 
upper shaft. The water of this well is procured from a bed of 
gravel, after penetrating the strata to the depth before men- 
tioned. Wells are common in Greece, and in the olden times 
of its classic glory were the places of public resort. Just as in 
modern times men congregate at their clubs and such like 
places, so did the sage Athenians meet together at their wells, 
and at them orators declaimed, and music and the dance lent 
their charm to make them places of pleasure and amusement. 


The French and English Styles of Gardens. 
C. M’INTOSH. 


The French style may be said to have arisen about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, during the luxurious reign 
of Louis XIV. In this reign the arts in France flourished, and 
that of gardening received a fresh impulse by his munificence 
and the talent of Le Notre, the most celebrated gardener of 
his time in Europe. Le Notre’s style rapidly spread in all im- 
proving countries. It was adopted very extensively in Britain ; 
and, strange to say, continued in great repute in this country 
fully half a century after the introduction of the English or 
natural style had been fully established. The celebrated gardens 
of Versailles constituted Le Notre’s grandest effort, and are 
said by Bradley to be the sum of everything that has been done 
in gardening ; while Agricola, a German author, says of them 
that “the sight of Versailles gave him a foretaste of Paradise.” 
Against these high encomiums, however, might be quoted con- 
demnations as strong—though these latter must be taken with 
some modification, inasmuch as those who pronounced them were 
advocates for the natural style, then just coming into vogue. Thus 
Lord Kames says of these gardens that they would “tempt one 
to believe that nature was below the notice of a great monarch, 
and therefore monsters must be created for him, as being more 
astonishing productions ;” and Hirschfeld looks upon them 
only as models of a particular class or character of garden. 
Gray, the poet, and Mr. Loudon consider them imposing when 
filled with company, and Lord Byron says that “such symmetry 
is not fit for solitude.” Whoever has visited Versailles must be 
well aware that there is seldom solitude there, and also that no 
other style of garden would have been so well fitted to the ends 
in view. The English style was introduced into France in 
1762, and embraced with a warmth more characteristic of the 
mania of imitation than of the genius of invention. Prior to 
the Revolution many gardens were altered to the English style, 
chiefly by Blaikie, a native of East Lothian, long settled in 
France, and the Chevalier Jansen, an Englishman. Since that 
time many of the fine old French gardens have been demo- 
lished, and what is called the English style adopted, which, 
according to the ideas of most Frenchmen, as Blaikie observes, 
consists in abundance of crooked walks, an opinion in which 
too many Englishmen appear to concur. 


St. Mark’s, Venice. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


As we advance slowly the vast tower of St. Mark seems to 
lift itself visibly forth from the level field of chequered stones ; 
and, on each side, the countless arches prolong themselves into 
ranged symmetry, as if the rugged and irregular houses that 
pressed together above us in the dark alley had been struck 
back into sudden obedience and lovely order, and all their rude 
casements and broken walls had been transformed into arches 
charged with goodly sculpture, and fluted shafts of delicate 
stone. And well may they fall back, for beyond those troops of 
ordered arches there arises a vision out of the earth, and all the 
great square seems to have opened from it in a kind of awe, 
that we may see it far away—a multitude of pillars and white 
domes clustered into a long, low pyramid of coloured light ; a 
treasure-heap, it seems, partly of gold and partly of opal and 
mother-of-pearl, hollowed beneath into five great vaulted 
porches, ceiled with fair mosaic, and beset with sculpture of 
alabaster, clear as amber and delicate as ivory—sculpture fan- 
tastic and involved, of palm leaves and lilies, and grapes and 
pomegranates, and birds clinging and fluttering among the 
branches, all twined together into an endless network of buds 
and plumes; and, in the midst of it, the solemn form of angels, 
sceptred, and robed to the feet, and leaning to each other across 
the gates, their figures indistinct among the gleaming of the 
golden ground through the leaves beside them, interrupted and 
dim, like the morning light as it faded back among the 
oranches of Eden, when first its gates were angel-guarded long 
ago. And round the walls of the porches there are set pillars 
of variegated stones, jasper and porphyry, and deep-green 
serpentine spotted with flakes of snow, and marbles, that half 


refuse and half yield to the sunshine, Cleopatra-like, “their 
bluest veins to kiss”—the shadow, as it steals back from them, 
revealing line after line of azure undulation, as a receding tide 
leaves the waved sand; their capitals rich with interwoven 
tracery, rooted knots of herbage, and drifting leaves of 
acanthus and vine, and mystical signs, all beginning and 
ending in the Cross ; and above them, in the broad archivolts, 
a continuous chain of language and of life—angels, and the 
signs of heaven, and the labours of men, each in its appointed 
season upon the earth; and above these, another range of 
glittering pinnacles, mixed with white arches edged with 
scarlet flowers—a confusion of delight, amidst which the 
breasts of the Greek horses are seen blazing in their breadth 
of golden strength, and the St. Mark’s Lion, lifted ona blue 
field covered with stars, until at last, as if in ecstasy, the crests 
of the arches break into a marble foam, and toss themselves far 
into the blue sky in flashes and wreaths of sculptured spray, as 
if the breakers on the Lido shore had been frost-bound before 
they fell, and the sea-nymphs had inlaid them with coral and 
amethyst. Between that grim cathedral of England and this 
what an interval! There is a type of it in the very birds that 
haunt them; for, instead of the restless crowd, hoarse-voiced 
and sable-winged, drifting on the bleak upper air, the St. 
Mark’s porches are full of doves, that nestle among the marble 
foliage, and mingle the soft iridescence of their living plumes, 
changing at every motion, with the tints, hardly less lovely, that 
have stood unchanged for seven hundred years. 


“Thorney Island, et tout le champs,” or Westminster. 
WILLIAM BARDWELL. 


Thorney Island, et tout le champs, is the ancient designa- 
tion of that district of the metropolis called Westminster, 
bounded on one side by Pall Mall and the Green Park, and 
on the other sides by the Thames and the Aye-bourne or 
Ty-bourne. Thorney Island is about 470 yards long and 370 
yards broad, washed on the east side by the Thames, on the 
south by arivulet running down College Street, on the north 
by another stream wending its way to the Thames down 
Gardener’s Lane: this and the College Street rivulet were 
joined by a moat called Long Ditch, forming the western 
boundary of Thorney Island, along the present line of Prince’s 
and Delahay Streets. This island was the Abbey and Palace 
precinct, which, in addition to the water surrounding it, was 
further defended by lofty stone walls: in these walls were four 
noble gates, one in King Street, one near New Palace Yard, 
one opening into Tothill, and one at the mill by College Street. 
The precinct was entered by a bridge erected by the Empress 
Maud at the end of Gardener’s Lane in King Street, and by 
another bridge at the east end of College Street. On the spot 
thus powerfully defended St. Edward founded his celebrated 
abbey; and as at Athens from the srod Bacuix), where the 
Archon Sacvhevs presided, the whole building derived its name, 
so the church of the Confessor’s abbey gave name to the great 
city which in process of time grew up around it and extended 
itself so considerably to the northward and eastward, that in an 
ancient charter preserved in the British Museum the boundaries 
of the City and Liberties of Westminster are thus defined :— 
“First up from the Thames, along Merfleet to Pollen-stock, so 
to Bulinga fen: afterwards from the fen, along the old ditch 
to Cowford: from Cowford up along Tyburne to the broad 
military road: following the military road to the old stock of 
St. Andrew’s Church: then-within London fen, proceeding 
south on Thames to mid stream; and along the stream, by 
land and strand, to Merfleet.” Thorney Island et tout le 
champs !—who would imagine that from hence is derived the 
puzzling appellation Tothill Street? Tothill Street, says one, 
is evidently a misnomer, for it is quite low and flat, without any 
hill at all; but when we find “ Aiguille et Fil” corrupted into 
“Eagle and Child,” or the “ Satyr and Bacchanals” converted 
into the “ Devil and Bag of Nails,” we may without any very 
great stretch of imagination suppose “tout le champs,” as the 
Norman French spoken at Court became mixed with the lan- 
guage of the people, easily altered to “tout le fields,” and con- 
tracted to “‘toutle,” “touthull,” or “tothill.” 


Coloured Mortar for Brickwork. 
SIR R. RAWLINSON. 


The common bricks of almost any district may be sorted so 
as to produce contrast in tint or “tone”—red, and yellow or 
“cream colour.” This tint of the bricks may be preserved and 
heightened by using mortar of the same tone or tint, Furnace 
ashes and lime will produce a dark mortar, pounded red brick 
or red tile mixed with lime will give a red tone to mortar, and 
cheap mineral colours may be added to mortar for pointing. 
The colour of mortar is sadly neglected, as generally the same 
white lime and sand are used for all tones of colour in bricks, 
and not unfrequently white putty-mortar is used for pointing the 
reddest as well as the lightest-coloured bricks —the light- 
coloured work having harmony of breadth and keeping—the 
red portion being frittered and broken up by the contrast 
betwixt bricks and beds and joints. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Japanese Government has framed regulations respect- 
ing the construction of railways by private companies. The 
railways which now exist in Japan have so far been con- 
structed either directly by the Government itself or by the 
Japan Railway Company, all the lines going south from 
Tokio belonging to the former, and those going north 
belonging to the latter. The gauge of 3 feet 6 inches, now 
used on the existing lines, is to be the standard gauge for 
all railways built in Japan, and the system of management, 
administration, &c., adopted on Government lines is to be 
followed generally on all others. 


In 1852 several interesting lectures relating to the Great 
Exhibition were delivered in the rooms of the Society of 
Arts, and the volumes containing the reports are still worth 
reading. Following the English example, there will be 
many systematic lectures given in connection with the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889. Fifteen committees have been formed 
to organise the work, and each is constituted of men that 
may well claim to be representative. In the fine arts section 
the following members of the Institut will form the com- 
mittee:—MM. Baitity, BONNAT, CHAPLAIN, GouUNOD, 
GuILLAUME, MASSENET, and MEISSONIER, together with 
M. JULES CLARETIE, of the Théatre Frangais, and M. GouzE, 
of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. M. Batty is hardly to be 
taken as the representative of architecture in this case, for 
the authorities of the Exhibition declined to recognise the 
art among the fine arts. 


A sum estimated at 9,301,000 frs. is to be expended on 
new works in the College de France, Paris, which are 
intended to make the building better suited to the require- 
ments of modern technical education. Among the pro- 
posed works are a new amphitheatre, eight laboratories, a 
gallery of geology, several large rooms for museums of 
special collections, a library, a common-room for professors, 
three large store-rooms, rooms for study and lectures for 
the regular students, &c. The works will seem the more 
remarkable if it is remembered that, when the college was 
founded by Francis L, it was known as the Collége Royal 
des Trois Langues, since it was founded for teaching 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Afterwards other chairs were 
founded. ‘The college has done much for French education, 
since courses can always be attended without any payment. 
M. GERHARDT is the architect for the new works. 


THE cartoons have been completed by Mr. ALFRED 
STEVENS, the Belgian painter, who is more of a Parisian 
than most natives of the city, and M. Henrt Gervex, the 
young French painter, for a colossal picture which is to 
represent the great men who have appeared during the 
century. About eighteen hundred celebrities will be repre- 
sented, comprising artists, soldiers, scientists, industrials, 
politicians, &c. The picture will be completed in time for 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889, and the painters expect that 
they will obtain a concession of a part of the Tuileries 
Gardens for six months, in order to raise a temporary struc- 
ture for the display of the work, 


THE American lawyers and customs officials have not 
yet got through the tariff, and every mail brings us some 
new discovery of theirs. In the latest decisions there are 
further curiosities. Most artists are acquainted with the 
medium for oil-painting that is known as Roberson’s, but 
probably they have never considered whether it was a paint 
or a varnish. A medium, according to the English defini- 
tion, Is “the liquid vehicle with which dry colours are 
ground and prepared for painting.” The German definition 
is almost similar, “ die Flissigkeit, worin der Farbstoff 
aufgelost ist,” and to the French it isa dissolvent. Lhe 
importer, therefore, claimed that the medium should be 
‘classed among colours and paints which are assessed to pay 
€ duty of 25 per cent. The United States Government 
Tele ee eee which is true enough, since 

ee it has the better, but a varnish, which in the 
chemical or artistic sense of the word itis not. The medium 
™must in consequence of the scientific discovery henceforth pay 


40 per cent. duty. 
wood flour in ‘‘its natural state,” which the American house- 
painters largely import for decorating walls and paper. 
hangings, is to be taken as a manufacture in wood, and to 
pay 35 per cent. duty. 
decisions have the effect of promoting the article to a class 
where a higher duty has to be paid. Comprehensive 


terms are disregarded. ‘There is a rule for forged iron, but. 


forged iron hooks and chains do not come under it, and, 


in fact, all kinds of manufacturers’ articles or wares that are’ 
not specially enumerated are sure to be mulcted heavily, 


If any representative of England had a voice in the prepara- 
tion of the tariff, he must have allowed himself to be hood- 
winked, for the document now enables the United States 


Treasury to practically prohibit the introduction of English 


goods. Let an American artist produce a bas-relief, and fix 
it on a panel covered with silk or velvet, and a duty equal 
to half the value of the material will have to be paid. 


A COMPETITION has been opened for the decoration of 


the Mairie of the Sixth Arrondissement in Paris, and as 
that division of Paris is essentially the artists’ quarter on 
the left side of the river, there are sure to be many com- 
petitors. There are three circular panels, each 18 feet in 
diameter, to be filled up. The subjects are to symbolise 
Liberté, Egalité, and Fraternité. The first sketches are to 
be on a scale of one-tenth, and are to be sent in on 
November 30. ‘Three will be selected, and the authors are 
to take part in a second competition, which will be restricted 
to a fragment containing a figure of the size that is to be 
adopted for the panel. The premiums given will be 3,000, 
2,400, and 1,200 frs. In case none of the works in the 
second competition is adopted, the three competitors will 
each receive 1,200 frs, Another decorative work is ordered 
for the north-east district of Paris, and for an unusual sort 
of position. A group of men and animals is to be placed 
on each side of the entrance to the abattoirs at La Villette, 
and the commissions have been given to M. ALBERT 
LEFEUVRE and M. DersLonccHamps, who are each to 
receive 14,000 frs. for a clay model. 


THE uncertainty of knowledge is apparent when we find 


the Abbé LarrRieEv, an ex-missionary, asserting that all the 
books on geography and travellers’ accounts are in error 
when they describe the Great Wall of China, which was 
accepted as one of the world’s wonders. The Wan-li-chang 
was supposed to have been constructed by the Emperor 
Tsin-CuHE-HoAnc TE about two centuries before our era, 
partly with the object of giving employment to the four or 
five millions of men who had served in his armies against 
the Tartar tribes, and partly as a defence against the nomad 
tribes. It was described as having a height of 20 feet, the 
thickness sloping from 25 feet at foot to 15 feet at top. 
Towers were found at every hundred yards. The wall 
extended for 1,250 miles. tial 1 
be the descriptions, M. Larrrevu declares that nothing is to 
be seen in the place but scattered towers of earth which 
were never connected, and occasional walls which seem to 
be mere village works, and not part of a general scheme of 
fortification. He professes to have lived for several years 
in the district where the wall ought to be found if the 
authorities were correct. Fortunately for the credit of the 
school-books, Mr. WiLi1am Simpson, the artist, declares 
the abbé is in error. 


THE Japanese have set up an Industrial Museum in 


Osaka, which shows to how great an extent the manufacture, - 


in the European style, of almost every sort of article 
required for personal or household use is being engaged in 
by the Japanese home makers, In that district many 
European industries are being introduced. The manufac- 
ture of glassware has been carried on to a certain extent in 
Osaka for a few years back. Of late, the manufacture has 
been much improved, and some good specimens of ground 
glassware are now produced at the works. It is proposed 
to extend this industry by the addition of the manufacture 
of plate-glass. Copper works, for the rolling of copper, and 
brass sheathing, for shipbuilding, and other purposes, the 
drawing of copper and brass rods and wire, have been 1n 
existence in Osaka for some years, and are in active 
operation, sqis 4 . 


Wood pulp, that is, pulverised wood or 


We note that in all cases the 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR WILLESDEN LOCAL BOARD BUILDINGS. 


ADDITIONS TO TOWN HALL, LEEK. 


HIS illustration shows the additions which have been 
carried out under the direction of Messrs. WILLIAM 
SucpEN & Sov, architects, of Leek. The building was 
originally designed by Mr. WaTERuHousgE, but it is a local 
tradition that at least fourteen architects were allowed to 
operate on the building, and it would therefore be unjust to 
hold him responsible for its condition. 


NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH, HEBBURN-ON-TYNE, COUNTY DURHAM. 


HIS church is to replace a school chapel which 
hitherto had exclusively served the wants of the large 
Catholic community in Hebburn. It has been designed 
with a primary view of seating large numbers at the smallest 
possible cost, since the people, though numerous, are of the 
labouring and unwealthy class, and attempts at elaborate 
show or detail in these working-men’s towns on Tyneside are 
speedily begrimed and spoiled by smoke, &c. The walls 
are hollow brick, the outer brick being local, grey toned. 
The arched heads, &c., are deep red, with black sparingly 
introduced. The sills, &c., are stone; the architectural 
features inside and out are of Gipss & Cannino’s dark red 
terra-cotta, as stone turns black in some twelve months. 
The building is slated; the windows throughout are 
of tinted cathedral glass bedded in quarries. The nave 
arcade, the window heads, &c., are turned in deep red 
sand stock bricks tuck pointed in white, with red terra- 
cotta hood moulds. The pillars and interior stonework are 
from Denwick Quarries, Northumberland. The walls are 
finished with grey-toned plaster ; the roof is open to the 
slate sarking, which is of red wood unvarnished. 

The amount of work now in progress, and to be com- 
pleted in three weeks, includes the aisle and nave, some 
50 feet in breadth. The nave is gg feet 6 inches long, 
27 feet broad, and 60 feet in height. The transepts 32 feet 
broad by 70 feet across, with provision for galleries both 
north and south. 

The price for all, including benches (though excluding 
altar), is slightly in excess of 3,o00/, The contractor is 
Mr. Tuomas LumspeEN, Albert Road, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
The tower (which is to serve as chapel, organ gallery, and 
belfry in its various stages), an ample sanctuary, side 
chapels, &c., are left to the future. The architect is 
Mr. CHARLES WALKER, of 59 Grey Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH, MONKWEARMOUTH, DURHAM. 


HIS church will at a future date supplant the school 

chapel which is now used. This design is fixed 

upon for the new church, and estimates provided (although 

a commencement is not immediately contemplated), and a 

site is secured, broad and level, although somewhat limited 
in length and hemmed in by its surroundings. 

The design has been prepared in order to present 
good street elevations, and the interior is so arranged as to 
afford the greatest possible sitting accommodation within 
sight of the altar, &c. There is also provision for north 
and south galleries in transept. 

The materials intended are, for the exterior dark red 
bricks with stone dressings, &c., slated roof (lead covering 
to sanctus bell), various tinted cathedral glass in* quarries. 
Interior walls to be plastered, warm-toned red brick to 
arcades, and window arches finished in tuck pointing. 
The pillars and architectural features of sandstone. The 
roof of an open character. The architect is Mr. CHARLES 
WALKER, of 59 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


DETAILS OF GRILL ROOM, VICTORIA HOTSL, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. Whistler, the president of the Society of British 
Artists, stated, at a special assembly held on Tuesday evening, 
that, by command of Her Majesty, the association would hence- 
forth be styled the Royal Society of British Artists. 


LONGFORD CASTLE AND LONGLEAT.* 


ONGFORD CASTLE is interesting in many ways. Its 
curious plan—that of a triangle, with a tower at each 
angle—the various circumstances connected with its origin, and 
its fine collection of pictures, make it interesting to those wholly 
unacquainted with architecture ; while to those who practice 
that art, and to all who (like the company present to-day) are 
given to the study of archeology, the fact that we have the 
original drawings of the castle preserved in the Soane Museum 
is of the highest interest. 

Let us first recount the building of the place according to 
popular tradition. The Manor of Longford belonged in the 
middle of the sixteenth century—that is, in the time of Philip 
and Mary—to a family named Cervington, the last of whom 
was a man of extravagant and dissipated habits, so much so 
that in course of time he was obliged to mortgage his estate to 
one John Webb, of Salisbury. John Webb, being unable to get 
the interest of his money, foreclosed in the year 1573, and the 
last of the Cervingtons found himself ejected from the home of 
his ancestors, and wandered about the estate in a condition of 
great misery. John Webb, who had turned him out, shortly 
afterwards sold the estate to Sir Thomas Gorges, a son of Sir 
Edward Gorges, of Wraxall, county Somerset, and it is said 
that the unfortunate Cervington, who still lurked about the 
place, used to make his way into the house, to the annoyance 
and terror of the servants. On one occasion the wild and 
miserable man was taken before Sir Thomas himself, and, on 
being questioned as to who he was, told his name, and added 
that a Cervington was at least as good as a Gorges. Sir 
Thomas, moved by his sad plight, gave orders that thenceforth 
he was to be treated with attention and respect; but the 
unfortunate man shortly afterwards died miserably under an 
elm tree in the coney-garth, a victim to his own improvidence. 

The house thus invaded by the wreck of its former master 
could not have been that which we now see, for Cervington was 
ejected in 1573, and the foundations of the present building 
were not begun till thirteen years later, in 1586, and it is in- 
credible that the poor man’s misery could have been prolonged 
through all those years. Sir Thomas Gorges had married 
Helena, the widow of William Parr, Marquis of Northampton 
and brother of Katherine Parr, who was so fortunate as to 
survive Henry VIII. Lady Gorges was a Swede by birth, 
being the daughter of George Wolfgangus Snachenburg, and 
she had come over to England in the train of Princess Cecilia, 
daughter of Eric, King of Sweden, all of which history may be 
deciphered by the curious on her tomb in Salisbury Cathedral. 
When her second husband, Sir Thomas, thought of building 
himself a new house, she persuaded him, it is said, to build it 
after the model of a castle near her own country—the Danish 
castle of Uranienburg in the Sound, which had been designed 
by Tycho Brahe. Sir Thomas complied witn her wishes, but 
the site chosen for the building swallowed up the greater part 
of his fortune in foundations, and the work threatened to be 
abandoned, when, by a fortunate chance, one of the galleons in 
the Spanish Armada was wrecked near Hurst Castle, of which 
Sir Thomas was governor. His lady successfully begged the 
hull of the Queen, and this was found to contain enough treasure 
to complete the whole structure in the year 1591, the total cost 
being about 18,000/. 

Such is the popular version of the building of Longford. 
How far it is authenticated, and how far it is mere tradition, I 
am unable to say. Let us now turn to the information we have 
in black and white, namely, the drawings preserved in the 
Soane Museum. 

The drawings are by an architect named Jehn Thorpe, who 
was concerned in a very great number of houses at this period, 
among them being Burleigh House “ by Stamford Town,” Kirby, 
Holdenby, all in Northamptonshire ; Burley-on-the-Hill, in 
Rutland ; Audley End, in Essex ; Ampthill, in Bedfordshire ; 
Wollaton, in Nottinghamshire; Holland House; Slaugham 
Place and Buckhurst House, in Sussex; Loseley House, in 
Surrey ; Somerhill, in Kent, besides many others. All his 
drawings, bound into a book and numbering over 250, are pre- 
served in the Soane Museum, London. The drawings relating 
to Longford are on folios 155, 156, 158, and consist of a ground 
plan, front elevation, and an elevation of the garden side. The 
ground plan shows a triangular building with a triangular court 
in the centre, a round tower at each external angle, and a cir- 
cular staircase at each angle of the courtyard. These features 
may be found to-day, but the courtyard has been roofed over 
and made into a fine saloon. The interior generally has been 
modernised, and there has been a good deal added to the 
house, so that it is a very different place from what it was when 
first built. It is certain, however, that Thorpe’s ground plan 
was not carried out as drawn, and we may fairly regard it as a 
preliminary sketch. It is otherwise with the elevation. This 
does not agree with his plan, but it agrees in all but a very few 


* A paper, by Mr. J. A. Gotch, read at a meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, : 
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particulars with a view of Longford, drawn by Robert Thacker, 
showing the castle “repaired and beautified by Henry Hare, 
Baron of Coleraine, in the year 1650.” It agrees so minutely 
that there is no doubt that this elevation of Thorpe’s represents 
the house as it was originally to have been built, although a few 
modifications were introduced as the work went on. 

The front that is to be seen at the present day has evidently 
been rebuilt, for it differs in essential particulars of arrangement 
from Thorpe’s elevation and Thacker’s view ; but apparently 
nearly all the old features have been used again, including the 
balustrades, arches, pilasters, cornices, and strings. — This 
opinion, arrived at by comparing these old views with the 

resent structure, is borne out by information derived from the 
clerk of the works, who says that the stone and mortar of the 
arcaded part differ from that of the tower, and that the floor of 
the arcaded part does not rest on the tower wall, but is sup- 
ported by posts and iron bands. 

The conclusions, therefore, that we may come to are these. 
The tower to the right of the entrance is the original work, so 
is also the other tower on the garden side. The entrance-front 
itself has been rebuilt, with the original features arranged in a 
somewhat different manner. The garden side between the two 
towers has been almost entirely rebuilt. The interior has been 
rearranged and modernised, while a large part on the north- 
eastern side is altogether new. 

Assuming, as we may fairly do, that John Thorpe was the 
architect of Longford, where did he get his idea of the curious 
triangular plan? Did he copy the castle of Uranienburg, as 
stated, or did he design it himself? His drawing certainly 
looks like a preliminary sketch plan ; it is partly in ink and 
partly with pencil notes. On the front side it says “ Court 
heare,” on the garden side it says “Garden heare,” and on the 
third side “ Orchard heare,” all of which imply that the site was 
already fixed. The fact that it is a quaint and fanciful plan is 
in favour of its being Thorpe’s own design, for his MS. book 
abounds in fanciful plans, and on fol. 161—that is, in close 
proximity to this plan of Longford—occurs another plan on the 
triangular system, but more mature, and a further development 
of the Longford idea. There is, however, no name to it, and 
no evidence of its ever having been carried out. If, on the one 
hand, an examination of Thorpe’s designs leads us to the con- 
clusion that he might very well be the author of Longford, on 
the other, there must be some foundation for the statement 
that the design was brought from Denmark; and if evidence 
could be given of this it would throw a very interesting light on 
the source of some of Thorpe’s ideas. But, whatever conclu- 
sion we adopt, we must not imagine that this is a solitary 
specimen of fanciful design imported from abroad. The air of 
the latter part of the sixteenth century was full of quaint con- 
ceits, some of which got embodied in stone, and among them 
was Longford. Its date is 1591. In 1593-95 Sir Thomas 
Tresham was building at Rushton, in Northamptonshire, his 
Triangular Lodge, a very much smaller building, but one con- 
taining many more quaint conceits. It is an embodiment in 
stone of the idea of the Trinity—three in one. Curiously 
enough, on Thorpe’s plan of Longford, within the triangular 
courtyard, is a device emblematic of the Trinity. But the 
Triangular Lodge was not the only emblematic building erected 
by Sir Thomas Tresham. About five years later, that is, in 
1600, he was building Lyveden New Building, which is a cross 
on plan, and in all its parts symbolises the Passion. Plans of 
Lyveden are also among Thorpe’s drawings, so that a very 
close relationship is established between all these quaint and 
curious buildings. Shier 

Longford Castle, therefore, may be taken as an example of 
one type of planning prevalent in Elizabeth’s reign, when the 
object of those concerned seemed to be not so much to pro- 
mote the comfort or convenience of the house as to embody 
some sentiment, or to work out some quaint idea to which all 
notions of convenience had to bend. The appearance of the 
plan on paper was all that was cared for. At Longleat we shall 
find another type of building, less quaint but more reason- 
able, in which symmetrical magnificence was aimed at, but 
almost equally at the cost of convenience. You will, no doubt, 
have noticed that in the middle gable over the front entrance 
is carved a ship in full sail. Has this any reference to the 
legend of the Spanish galleon? And, if so, was it placed 
there in commemoration of that circumstance, or was the cir- 
cumstance invented in consequence of the ship being there? 
On Thorpe’s elevation the arched recess is shown, but not the 
ship ; it appears, however, on Thacker’s view in 1650. With 
regard to the rest of the detail, it is of the period ; but a close 
examination will show that the sections of the strings and 
cornices are by no means orthodox, though they are very 
similar to those on other buildings attributable to Thorpe. 

Longford Castle, therefore, in spite of the alterations it has 
undergone, throws no little light upon a phase of architecture 
of great interest, and one wnich was the result of the most 
active period of house-building which the country had ever seen 
previous to the Victorian era. 


Longleat. 


Longleat is an excellent text upon which to found a dis- 
course on the Domestic architecture of the Renaissance, but 
before doing this let us see what we know with regard to its 
history. Canon Jackson has already busied himself with this 
subject, and is in a far better position to speak on it than any 
one else, and it is therefore with great diffidence that I ap- 
proach it. 

The house was begun by Sir John Thynne—who was the 
founder of the family and the purchaser of the estate—in 1567, 
as shown by a book of building accounts which begins on 
January 21, 1567, and continues till March 29, 1578, during 
which time 8,o16/ 13s. 84¢. was spent. Loseley House, near 
Guildford, was building about the same time, viz, from 1561 to 
Michaelmas 1569, during which time only a little over 1,600/. 
was spent; but Loseley House is not so large as Longleat. 
The 8,ooo/. sufficed to cover the cost of the outside of the 
house, except the west front and part of the inside court, but 
the exact extent it is difficult now to determine. Sir John 
Thynne died in 1580, leaving his son, the second Sir John, to 
carry on the work. Under his directions the balustrade that 
crowns the walls, many of the chinineys, and some of the towers 
were built, and the screen in the hall and much of the panelling 
were also finished. The work was taken up by Sir John’s 
successors, one of whom employed Sir Christopher Wren, and 
were continued for a great number of years. Finally, Jeffrey 
Wyatt came upon the scene early in the present century, and 
blotted out all history from the inside, and from the outside too, 
except from the south and east fronts. It is, therefore, from 
them that we must learn all that Longleat has to teach us. But, 
before proceeding to this lesson, let us see what we know about 
the actual designing of the building. 

Longleat has been attributed to John of Padua; to John 
Thorpe, who is erroneously supposed by some to be the same 
man under an English name; and to Robert Smithson, who 
is said by some to have designed Wollaton House, near 
Nottingham. Here are several suppositions which open up 
rather a wide field of controversy. Without lingering in that 
field for any length of time, it may perhaps be as well to give 
one or two facts which will dispose of some of the points in 
doubt. First of all, John Thorpe cannot be John of Padua, 
since John of Padua is recorded to have received his first 
grant, “‘ pro servitio in architectura et musica,” in 1544. One 
of Thorpe’s plans is dated 1620, z¢., seventy-six years later, and 
it is hard to believe that an architect can have been in active 
practice for seventy-six years. Secondly, I am not aware that 
any evidence exists that John of Padua had anything to do 
with Longleat. Thirdly, it is certain that no evidence exists 
that John Thorpe was ever concerned there. Canon Jackson 
is my authority for this statement, which I can supplement by 
saying that there is no drawing in Thorpe’s collection which 
can be meant for Longleat. We are, therefore, left to deal 
with Robert Smithson’s connection with the house, and with 
Wollaton, It is stated that the previously-mentioned building 
accounts show that on March 11, 1568-9, Robert Symythson 
succeeded John More as head freemason. I have not been 
able to examine these accounts in detail, but, from a short in- 
spection made with Canon Jackson some time ago, it appeared 
that they mention a Richard Smythson as freemason at 16d. a | 
day, but do not mention Robert Smythson at all. It would 
seem, however, that a Robert Smithson was sent about 1567 to” 
succeed More, the mason, but how to reconcile the difference in 
the names I do not know. If Richard really were the name of 
the Smythson employed here, he could not be the same man 
who is connected with Wollaton, for 47s name was Robert, as 
his epitaph in Wollaton Church states. The epitaph is as 
follows :— 

Here lyeth ye body of Mr. 
Robert Smythson Gent. 
Architector and Survay 

or unto the most worthy 
House of Wollaton with 
Diverse others of great 
account, he lived in ye fayth 
of Christ 79 years, and then 
departed this life ye X Vth of 
October Ano Dmi 1614, 


Into the rival claims of Robert Smithson and John Thorpe 
to have designed Wollaton, I will not enter, but this much may 
be said—that a plan and elevation of Wollaton are found in 
Thorpe’s collection, just as a plan and elevation of Longford 
are found, and I myself regard Thorpe as responsible for “the 
most worthy house of Wollaton.” It is interesting to note that 
Wollaton was begun in 1580, the year of Sir John Thynne’s 
death, so that it would have been quite possible for the same 
man to have been engaged on both buildings consecutively. 
But the evidence relied on by some writers—an exact similarity 
of detail between the two places, pointing, indeed, to a use of 
the same templates or moulds—this evidence cannot be 
established. I have compared the sections of the mouldings 
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side by side, and find that, though in general disposition they 
resemble each other, yet in particuar features they are quite 
different ; those at Wollaton could not even have been worked 
from an ill-proportioned sketch of those at Longleat. But, in 
spite of particular differences, there is a certain general 
similarity in idea between the two places, which would be 
accounted for by supposing the same foreman to have been 
engaged at both. 

With regard, therefore, to the immediate source of inspira- 
tion at Longleat we can form no certain opinion ; but the ulti- 
mate source was, of course, Italy. Italian ideas permeated 
every branch of art and literature at that period, but Longleat 
is rather a curious example of their influence, inasmuch as no 
other building of so early a date is so thoroughly Classic. 
Kirby, for instance, which was begun three years later, in 1570, 
is very much more English in feeling, less formal, and conse- 
quently more interesting. But Longleat, in its very formality, 
in its exact balance, in the rigidity of its horizontal lines, in its 
somewhat tame sky-line, from which none of those beautiful 
gables spring which are characteristic of Anglicised Classic— 
in all these points Longleat very aptly illustrates the effect upon 
English architecture of travelling in Italy. The same influence 
is observable in the projecting windows, which are not bay 
windows in the strict sense of the term, not at all like the large 
semicircular bays at Kirby, or Burton Agnes, or, to name 
earlier examples, those at the dais end of many halls in Oxford 
and Cambridge. Then, again, observe the circular recesses 
filled with busts. The busts all represent some classic per- 
sonages, gods and goddesses, the Nine Worthies (as at Monta- 
cute), or Virgil, Aristotle, and Plato, as at Wollaton. Here 
none are named, but they are ofthe same family with those that 
are, and very sorely they must have puzzled the British work- 
man who put them in their places. 

The present plan of Longleat can tell us only one fact of 
historical interest, and that is that the original arrangement of 
the rooms became unsuitable to modern ideas, and that, con- 
sequently, it has been swept away wholesale. It is often said 
that the era of house-building that began in Elizabeth’s reign 
introduced all the apartments required for modern use. Toa 
large extent this is so. We might even go further, and add 
that it introduced a great many for which no modern use can 
be found. But we must not forget that, though there wasa 
great multiplication of apartments, they were very unscientifically 
arranged. Nothing is more obvious, in visiting Elizabethan 
houses which are still inhabited, than the straits to which the 
occupiers have been put to obtain a reasonably comfortable 
home without destroying the venerable appearance of the house. 
At Burleigh a corridor has been contrived round the courtyard ; 
at Apethorpe you have to make a circuit of the building to get 
from your bed to your breakfast ; at Loseley the family sleep at 
one end and the guests at the other, with the great hall between 
them ; at Wollaton the window sills are so high that to sit down 
is almost like being in a well. Indeed, there is no concealing 


the fact that John Thorpe and the other designers of that time 


went to work on wrong lines. They produced houses into which 
the inhabitants had to fit themselves. They did not first 
ascertain the requirements of the inhabitants, and then build 
the house to suit their comfort and convenience. Their way 
was the-easiest. They said, ‘“ Here is my architecture, suit 
yourself to it.” Our way is the best. We say, “ Such are your 
habits, our architecture shall be founded onthem.” In the 
result what we lose in stateliness we gain in comfort, and those 
who do not have to live in such houses can freely afford to 
admire them, and to be thankful to those who, in spite of incon- 
veniences, jealously preserve these magnificent memorials of 
the past. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF OXFORD. 


REPORT has been presented to the Local Government 
Board by Dr. Thorne Thorne and Mr. P. Gordon Smith, 
F.R.1.B.A., upon the sanitary state of Oxford, which is a sub- 
ject of correspondence with the Local Board. The point in 
dispute is the necessity of a certain amount of open space in 
connection with all new buildings. The following extracts will 
suggest the spirit of the report :— 

In the course of our inspection of the city and the suburbs 
lying within the Local Board district, we were much struck 
with the excessive crowding of buildings on area that is to be 
found in many parts. Thus, in the neighbourhood of Carfax— 
where the four principal streets meet (High Street, Queen 
Street, St. Aldate’s Street, Corn Market Street)—the houses 
are densely crowded together, very many covering the entire 
area of their premises, and others having to the rear what are, 
in effect, mere shafts inadequately serving to admit light and 
air. In order the better to see the general state of this crowd- 
ing we mounted to a gallery at the top of the Corn Exchange, 
from which a bird’s-eye view of the space behind the buildings 
forming the south side of High Street was obtained, and we 
found that with the most insignificant exceptions roofs and 
buildings were alone visible over the entire area, 


We saw a recently-erected inn of some four storeys near the 
corner of Corn Market Street and High Street, which has no 
open space whatever belonging to it ; its urinal is a dark place 
at the back of the bar, and the water-closet, which is at the top 
of the house, is ventilated merely by a skylight in the roof. 

A glance at the ordnance sheet which, at our request, was 
supplied to us, serves to indicate how closely the ground is 
covered with buildings in the central parts of Oxford ; but even 
this fails to show the full extent of the evil, for during the ten 
years that have elapsed since the survey was made for this 
map, a number of the open spaces shown on it have been built 
upon. This is notably the case in Victoria Place, a narrow 
court only some four to five feet wide, off the south of Queen 
Street, on the east side of which has been erected a large four- 
storey block of buildings in connection with a millinery and 
drapery establishment in Queen Street, while on the opposite 
side of the court is a high printing office and an ironmonger’s 
warehouse. The new millinery building, which, as we were in- 
formed, contains kitchen offices, workrooms, and residential 
rooms, is most deficient in light and air. 

This is only one of many instances in which property of 
comparatively small extent and height has been replaced by 
lofty buildings covering an increased amount, if not all, of the 
limited area to the rear; movement of air behind the street 
frontage being thus greatly interfered with, and the property 
acquiring a large increase of value which must almost in- 
definitely postpone the provision of needed open space to the 
rear of domestic buildings. Ina wretched by-court branching 
out of Victoria Place are some dilapidated cottages having no 
through-ventilation whatever, the open space in front of them 
being also very defective. 

In the suburb of St. Clement’s, just across Magdalen 
Bridge, are other very narrow courts and some back-to-back 
houses. A small row of the latter had only 2 feet 63 inches of 
open space in front of them. 

In our interview with the By-laws Committee we took it for 
granted that at least some improvement in the existing state of 
things as regards open space about dwellings would be desired. 
But by degrees it became apparent that, on the contrary, an 
influential number of members, both of this committee and of 
the Local Board, are strongly averse to any by-law which will 
either secure improvement in this respect or even prevent 
further mischief by placing reasonable limits to re-erections. 
We explained and advocated the advantages of the principles 
involved in the Board’s model clauses to the committee, and 
on failing to induce them to adopt those clauses, we sug- 
gested that they might submit to the Board a modified clause 
which, while recognising the difficulty of dealing with the 
existing evil, would at least prevent the aggravation of it. Such 
a clause might permit the re-erection of a building on an old 
site, provided the new building did not exceed either in height 
or extent the building which it replaced. But this modification 
was not assented to, both because, according to some members, 
it would interfere with reconstructions actually in prospect, and 
because it would make permanent along principal streets, 
where appearance is a matter of importance, irregularities in 
the height of adjoining frontages. We next asked the com- 
mittee if, in order to meet the difficulties they felt, they could 
describe an area of the city which might be altogether ex- 
empted from the operation of new by-laws as to buildings and 
remain controlled only by the by-laws at present in force; 
an improved code, dealing, among other things with open 
space about dwellings, being adopted for the remainder of the 
district. On considering this suggestion it was contended by 
one and another that this and that locality should be included 
in the exempted area, until it became clear that although a 
small minority desired that any such exemption should be 
restricted to a comparatively small area, others practically 
insisted on including such anextent of the urban district as 
could only be regarded by us as altogether unreasonable. 
Indeed, at length it was urged that even the suburb of St. 
Clement’s, across Magdalen Bridge, ought to be included in the 
exempted area, and it became evident to us that the attitude of 
one section of the Local Board, representing an influential part 
of the townspeople, was such as to prevent the adoption of any 
such by-laws on this subject as the Board could reasonably 
assent to, and we felt ourselves obliged to allow this part of the 
conference to drop. ... But the general outcome of our 
inspection and interview is that a majority of the sanitary 
authority of Oxford are not at present really desirous of 
effecting such changes as would be likely to lead to effectual 
improvement in its sanitary condition in regard to new build- 
ings, unless they could be sure that such improvement would 
not interfere with the increasingly fictitious value which house 
property is acquiring owing to its dense aggregation on area. 

We may mention incidentally that even where the authority 
have, under their existing by-laws, powers tending to the 
proper construction of domestic buildings, they are not pro- 
perly enforced. Thus, at New Botley, we found that a very 
inferior class of building had been allowed to be erected, the 
party walls being only 4} inches thick, and only every second 
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party wall being carried up through the roof; and this although 
the present by-laws require the walls of new buildings to be of 
whatever thickness the sanitary authority approve, and all 
party walls to be carried up 12 inches higher than the roof- 
covering. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


GENERAL meeting was held at the Sheffield School of 
Art, on Tuesday, to receive the report of the provisional 
committee appointed at the preliminary meeting in May last. 
Mr. T. J. Flockton presided, and there were also present Mr. 
C. Hadfield, Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, Mr. F. Fowler, Mr. 
C. J. Innocent, Mr. G. W. Wilson, Mr. R. Davidson (borough 
surveyor), Mr. W. C. Fenton, Mr. W. F. Hemsoll, and a large 
number of the members of the profession, the meeting being of 
a thoroughly representative character. 

The rules, which have been modelled on those of the Man- 
chester and other societies, were carefully discussed and finally 
adopted. It was decided that the society should be styled the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, and that a 
special meeting should be called in a fortnight’s time for the 
election of officers, &c. 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE LIVERPOOL 
DISTRICT.* 
W 


HEN the proposal of an Archzological Congress at 

Liverpool was first propounded, it was received in some 
quarters with a smile of incredulity—almost of contempt. 
What, it was asked, could there be in common between a city 
of mushroom growth—all whose energies are absorbed in ships 
and cotton, corn, sugar, timber, and tobacco—with the stately 
remains and venerable traditions of ancient and Medizval 
England ? 

The question is a natural one, but it is not difficult to 
answer. More than forty generations have passed since our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers first planted the sapling which has 
borne such goodly fruit; and within this long interval there 
has been no period which has not been distinguished by events 
having an important bearing, both locally and nationally, on 
the progress, fusion, and development of the English character 
and English institutions. A large portion of these events have 
left visible memorials behind, and many others lie embedded 
in our traditions, laws, manners, and customs, which it is the 
province of the archeologist to bring out and illustrate. Sterne 
has said, ‘I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba and cry, ‘’Tis barren!’ ; and so is all the world to him 
who will not cultivate the fruits it offers.” Every portion of the 
soil of England is saturated, so to speak, with memories of the 
past ; with stories of heroism and daring; of resistance to 
oppression, and defence of the right. The stately cathedrals, 
the crumbling remains of the Norman and Plantagenet 
fortresses, the revived glories of Alnwick or Raby, the vener- 
able moated manor-houses scattered over the land, the quaint 
street perspectives of Tewkesbury, Ledbury, or Chester; the 
elegant church architecture of the eastern counties, and the 
innumerable village churches, nestling amidst their ancestral 
yews and elms, these all present pictures and kindle associa- 
tions which, to use the words of Johnson, “ withdraw us from 
the power of our senses, make the past and the distant pre- 
dominate over the present, and advance us in the dignity of 
thinking beings.” In applying these remarks to Liverpool and 
its neighbourhood I may observe that, although the visible 
remains of antiquity are not numerous, some of them are of 
great interest, and carry us back to periods beyond the reach of 
historical research. 

To what race the earliest inhabitants of the district belonged 
we have no satisfactory evidence. Such relics as we possess 
seem to point to the pre-Celtic period, most probably to the 
neo-lithic age. In the year 1867 an ancient cemetery was dis- 
covered at Wavertree, near Olive Mount, in which were found 
a number of earthenware urns, containing ashes and burnt 
bones. In 1859 a tumulus was opened at Winwick, between 
Newton and Warrington, from which similar urns were un- 
earthed, containing burnt bones and stone implements. 

Another relic of the primeval period is the circle of unhewn 
stones, about four miles from Liverpool, called the “ Calder- 
stones,” which, though not of large dimensions, is of a very 
interesting character. The circle stands at the intersecting 
point of the three townships of Wavertree, Woolton, and 
Allerton, The name Calder is evidently a corruption of Anglo- 
Saxon Galdor, sorcery, enchantment. The rough Teutonic 


* From the address, by Sir J. A. Picton, delivered at the meeting 
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warriors, whose superstitions were of a different order, would 
be awed by the mysterious Druidical rites associated with the 
stone circle, and would naturally ascribe them to witchcraft. 
The stones offer a very remarkable example of the cup and 
ring sculptures which have so much perplexed the antiquaries 
to account for and explain. 

In the dawn of history, during the Celtic occupation, the 
soil was comparatively barren, and the population sparse. 
There are no visible remains of this period, and the evidence 
of place names is very restricted. We find two cases of Ince 
(Ynys), island; Bryn, an eminence ; Llandican; Knocktorum ; 
Dove (dhu). It is probable that the Saxons, on their arrival, 
found the district to a great extent waste. Several circum- 
stances seem to lead to this conclusion. The counties of 
Norfolk and Lancaster are nearly equal in area. When they 
were divided into hundreds and parishes, probably about the 
end of the ninth century, some proportionate reference must 
have been made to the number of inhabitants. Norfolk is 
divided into 33 hundreds and 666 parishes. Lancaster has 
only 6 hundreds and 66 original parishes. Again, the frequent 
occurrence in the names of places of the terms moss, moor, 
wood, carr, indicate a large extent of waste or uncultivated 
land. There is no record of the date of the Saxon or Angle 
conquest of this district, but it most probably occurred during 
the latter part of the sixth century, under Ella, King of the 
Northumbrians, who reigned from A.D. 560 to 588. The 
settlers gave to the localities the usual Saxon nomenclature. 
There are the tons, the hams, the burys, the leys, the ings, the 
worths, &c. We have not many remains which can be traced 
to Anglo-Saxon times. Oswald, who reigned in Northumbria 
from A D. 634 to 642, had a palace or stronghold at Winwick, 
near which he was defeated and slain by Penda, King of 
Mercia. This is commemorated by a Medizval inscription on 
the church of Winwick. King Edward the Confessor pos- 
sessed a castle at West Derby, about four miles from Liverpool, 
the site of which is still designated the Castle Hill. 

The arrival of the Danes, and their settlement in this 
district on both sides of the estuary, had an important influence 
on the history of the locality, and forms a very interesting sub- 
ject of inquiry. Little is said about it in our annals, but by a 
careful comparison of the various sources of information, it is 
possible to put together a connected narrative of the circum- 
stances. The Danes first appeared in English waters A D. 787, 
when they. harried the southern coast. After a century of 
plunder they began to settle in the land, working their way 
westward and northward from the east coast. In 868 they had 
partially accomplished the conquest of Mercia, and established 
their headquarters at Nottingham, In 877 the Danish fleet 
went west about, and plundered the coast of Wales. The tide 
of conquest then set in from the north by sea. The Hebrides, 
or Western Islands, the Isle of Man, and a considerable por- 
tion of the east and north of Ireland were captured by the 
Northmen. It is probable that the Danish settlements in the 
estuary of the Mersey date from this period—about the latter 
end of the ninth century. 

There was a singular reminiscence of this expedition in the 
name of Knutsford, or Cnutsford, in Cheshire. This is evidently 
of Danish origin ; yet it occurs in the midst of a purely Mercian 
or Anglian district. It lies, however, in the direct track followed 
by the Danish forces, and, doubtless, commemorates the fording © 
of a small stream, probably in flood, by the army under the 
command of Knut, a Danish chief—not, of course, the great 
King Knut, or Canute. 

The land then had peace for seventy years, but in A.D. 980 
we read that the coast of Cheshire was plundered by the 
Danes ; and in 997, for the last time, North Wales was ravaged 
by a piratical attack. During this period the Danish nomen- 
clature and institutions were becoming established in the 
district, which constituted an isolated Danish colony, separated 
from the eastern, midland and northern Danes by intermediate 
districts purely Saxon. It is not difficult to trace their course. 
They must have arrived by sea, and left their mark in the 
names given to the salient points along the coast: Orme’s 
Head, Carnarvonshire ; Worms Head, Glamorgan; the Islands 
of Bardsey, Ramsey, and Caldey ; the Nase, Stackpole, the 
Skerries Rocks, the Point of Aire, Linney Head, with others. 
The Isle of Anglesey and the Isle of Man were both originally 
called Mona, the modern name having been given to the former 
by the Danes to distinguish it as the island attached to the 
Angles. These invaders must have made the estuary of the 
Mersey their line of disembarkation, and thence have spread 
from each shore north and south. Evidence of this is manifest 
from various sources. Had they formed a single column from 
whatever point they had advanced, they would, like their pre- 
decessors the Saxons and Angles, have marked their course by 
the nomenclature of their settlements. This they have done, 
but the peculiarity in this case is that the place names are to @ 
great extent duplicated, the same occurring on both sides of 
the Mersey. The Thing-wall—the hill of counsel, the place of 
assembly, where the laws were made and promulgated, and the 
armed forces mustered—has its representatives both n West 
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Derby and Wirral, where the eminences are still to be seen, 
crowned, one by a windmill, the other by a modern mansion. 

The most visibly prominent of the Danish relics hereabouts 
is the Great Stone of Thor, about eight miles from Birkenhead 
and two miles from Thingwall, on an eminence overlooking the 
Dee. The name of the place, “ Thor-stane-ton,” corrupted into 
Thurstaston, is indicative of its origin. It is a huge, isolated 
rock of red sandstone, rising in the middle of a natural amphi- 
theatre of four or five acres, scarped into shape by human 
hands. It corresponds in every respect with the recorded 
customs of the heathen Danes in the festivities and sacrifices 
annually made in honour of the God of Thunder. It is pro- 
bable, however, that it was never completed. The conversion 
of the Danes to Christianity followed close upon their settle- 
ment in the latter part of the ninth century? The peace of 
Wedmore, between King Alfred and Guthrum, the Danish 
monarch, by which the Danes undertook to renounce heathenism 
and enter the Christian Church was agreed to in 880. Soon 
afterwards we find Christian churches rising up, with Danish 
names attached, in close proximity to Saxon communities. 
Such are West Kirby, and Kirby in Walley—now Wallasey— 
not far distant from Woodchurch ; and, in Lancashire, Kirby 
and Ormskirk, not remote from the Saxon Church-town. 

Of the period between the Norman Conquest and the Re- 
formation, there are many remaining relics of interest to the 
archeologist. The soil not being fertile and the inhabitants few 
in number, this neighbourhood cannot vie in its ancient remains 
with the eastern and southern counties, and the rapid rise of 
manufactures and commerce during the last century has led to 
the destruction of many. At the parcelling out of the great 
Norman fiefs, the peninsula of Wirral was included in the grant 
to Hugh Lupus, and the Hundred of West Derby fell into the 
hands of Roger de Poitou, a member of the great family of 
Montgomery. Domesday Book has no specific record under 
the head of ‘ Lancaster-Scire.” The southern part is included 
in “ Cestre-Scire,” under the heading “Inter Ripam et Mer- 
sham.” The northern portion forms part of Yorkshire, but the 
record is incomplete. We obtain from this source a concise 
but graphic glimpse of the state of this locality about twenty 
years after the Conquest. We find that the extensive manor of 
Derbei—West Derby—with six berewicks or outlying hamlets, 
had belonged to King Edward the Confessor, and rendered in 
farm a rent of 25/. 2s. 

Previous to the survey the grant of Roger de Poitou had 
been forfeited to the Crown, which retained the fief in its own 
hands. The Hundred of West Derby was granted in fee to 
forty-eight thanes, all of whom were under a custom to render 
two ores of twenty-four pennies each for each carucate of land. 
The thanes all bear Saxon names. They were under an 
- obligation, like the villeins, to maintain the King’s houses, and 
_ the hays and stands in the wood. Whoever came not to these 

as he ought was fined two shillings, and afterwards had to come 
to the work until it was finished. Each of them sent his 
mowers one day in August to cut the King’s corn. If any free 
man committed theft, or forestel, or heinfare, he was fined 
two shillings. 

According to the Domesday record, a considerable portion 
of this district was dense forest. In West Derby there was a 
wood six miles by three. In Latham, Melling, Lydiate, Crosby, 
and Woolton, there were woods from three to six miles long by 
one-and-a-half to three miles wide. In Cheshire such names 
as Woodchurch, Woodside, Birkenhead, and Holt Hill, indicate 
the existence of a large extent of timber. According to the 
old rhyme, 

From Birket Wood to Hilberee 
A squirrel might hop from tree to tree. 

Owing to the circumstances of the case and the sparse 
population, there was no necessity for the means of defence 
adopted in more fertile districts. We have no Norman feudal 
castles in this part of the country. Of Lancaster Castle little 
remains besides the entrance gateway and the flanking towers. 
The castle of Liverpool was erected by King John in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. It consisted of a number of 
towers or bastions connected by curtain walls, surrounded by a 
deep fosse cut in the rock. It was demolished about 1721, and 
St. George’s Church erected on the site. The outline of the 
area is marked by the surrounding streets. Another fortified 
mansion called the Tower was erected or fortified by Sir John 
de Stanley, the founder of the Derby family, in Liverpool, on 
the margin of the estuary. This was removed in 1819, and its 
place is now occupied by Tower Buildings. A castle was also 
erected by King John, at Shotwick, on the Dee, to guard the 
passage into Wales, which has entirely disappeared. 

The ecclesiastical remains in the neighbourhood are not 
remarkable for stateliness, but are interesting from their 
associations. The principal monastic establishment is the 
Priory of Birkenhead, founded about the year 1153 by Hamo 
de Massie, third baron of Dunham, for sixteen monks of the 
Benedictine order. The remains are still standing, and will 
form an interesting visit during the congress. Priories also 
existed in Lancashire at Burscough, Holland, and Windleshaw, 


but have disappeared, leaving only fragmentary remains. The 
churches are numerous, and many of them worth attention. 
In Wirral, Bebington Church is an interesting admixture of 
Norman and late Gothic. Woodchurch is an admirable speci- 
men of a village church, carefully maintained and lovingly pre- 
served. West Kirby, Haswell, and Eastham will probably also 
be visited. Onthe Lancashire side there are several Medizxval 
churches worthy of inspection. Sefton is a very complete 
example of late Gothic unaltered, with some good woodwork 
and a rood screen. Ormskirk is remarkable for its duplicate 
steeples, a tower and a spire side by side. Wigan has a fine 
old parish church with a grand tower. Childwall, Halsall, 
Aughton, Hayton, and Winwick will probably attract your 
attention. The latterhas a good specimen of a chancel screen. 
At Lydiate will be seen an ecclesiastical structure commenced 
just previous to the Dissolution, and never completed. 

Of noblemen’s mansions Knowsley Hall, the seat of the 
Stanleys, Earls of Derby, has many points about it worthy of 
notice. Old Latham House, the seat of the heroic defence 
during the civil wars by Charlotte de la Tremouille, Countess 
of Derby, was taken down about 1724, and the present modern 
structure erected in its place. Croxteth, the mansion of the 
Molyneuxes, Earls of Sefton, was erected about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Haigh Hall, near Wigan, the seat 
of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, is a modern mansion, 
which contained a rich and valuable library of rare and curious 
works, recently dispersed. There are many manor houses 
scattered about this part of the country, which will well repay 
a visit. In Liverpool there formerly existed two: the Old Hall, 
within the precincts, which gave its name to Oldhall Street ; 
and Bank Hall, outside the town, of which Bank Hall Street 
is a reminiscence. Both belonged to the family of Moore, 
anciently De la More. Bank Hall was a Medizval moated 
building, extending round three sides of a court, with a fine 
hall. It was removed about 1774. Speke Hall, the ancient 
seat of the Norreys family—which will, I trust, be visited by 
the congress—is one of the purest specimens of half-timbered 
moated houses existing. The mansion of the “ Hutte,” belong- 
ing to the Irelands, in the same neighbourhood, has little left 
except the entrance gateway and moat, with a few other frag- 
ments, which show it to have been an extensive and noble 
building. Hale Hall, the seat of the Blackburnes, is a quaint 
brick building, and is worthy of a visit on account of the neat 
picturesque village attached. Lydiate Hall and Rufford Hall 
are also good specimens of the black-and-white architecture. 
Poole Hall, in Wirral, is an interesting example of a Medizeval 
mansion in stone. Hooton Hall is a modern building occupy- 
ing the site of a fine old timbered mansion belonging to the 
elder branch of the Stanley family. The hall, which has been 
unoccupied for some years, has many points worthy of 
inspection. 

I have left to the Jast any notice of our place of meeting—an 
ancient town, but a modern city. Much has been written about 
Liverpool, and the changes have been rung upon the theme of 
its wonderful progress from a small, obscure creek to the posi- 
tion of the foremost port in the world. I am not about to 
repeat the oft-told tale. As archeologists, we are not con- 
cerned with the extent of its commerce, or the accumulation of 
its commerce. Its early history, however, and its Medizval 
associations come strictly within the scope of our inquiries, and 
will be bound, on looking below the surface, to be fraught both 
with interest and instruction. 

The city of Liverpool, to the outward eye, has little to 
interest the antiquary. There is not a building within its pre- 
cincts two hundred years old. The scale on which it was 
originally set out was so circumscribed, its streets and ways were 
so narrow, and its buildings so mean, that as commerce developed 
the destruction of the whole or a large portion of the original 
structures became absolutely necessary. I have already 
mentioned the Castle and the Tower, both long since dis- 
mantled. The only other building original was the Parochial 
Chapel, now the parish church of St. Nicholas, erected in the 
fourteenth century. This was rebuilt in 1774, in the atrocious 
style of Batty Langley Gothic, leaving standing the tower and 
spire. In 1810 the spire unfortunately fell on a Sunday morn- 
ing, burying in its ruins a large part of the congregation just 
assembled. In 1819 a new tower was erected, crowned with an 
open lantern, in a very satisfactory style of architecture. 

The interest of a community is not limited to the outward 
and visible marks of its history. These decay and perish, but 
the incorporeal elements, the civil laws and institutions, the 
manners and customs, the trade and commerce, the eccle- 
siastical and charitable foundations, the habits of daily life and 
social intercourse, if duly recorded, present a never-failing 
source of interest and instruction. Now, it happens that the 
municipal records of Liverpool are exceptionally full and com- 
plete. From the time of its first charter, in 1207, down to the 
reign of Queen Mary, many documents exist throwing light on 
the progressive state of the community, and during the last 
three hundred years a continuous contemporary narrative has 
been preserved, the greater part of which has been recently 
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published. At the risk of being thought tedious, I will venture 
to make a few references to these, illustrative of the comparison 
between the past and present. 

The foundation of Liverpool was owing to the conquest of 
part of Ireland by Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, in 1170, after 
which easy intercourse between the two countries became 
desirable. In 1206 King John paid a visit to the locality, and 
in the following year he issued letters patent, of which the 
following is a copy :— 

“John, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of 
Ireland, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and Count of 
Anjou, to all his liegemen who would desire to have Burgages 
at the town Liverpool, greeting. Know ye we have granted to 
all our liegemen who may take Burgages at Liverpool that they 
may have all the liberties and free customs in the town of 
Liverpool which any free borough on the sea has in our land. 
And therefore we command that securely and in our peace you 
may come to receive and occupy our Burgages. And in 
testimony hereof we transmit to you these our letters patent. 
Witness, Simon de Pateshill, at Winchester, the 28th day of 
Angust, in the 9th year of our reign.” 

This, though not strictly speaking a charter, is generally 
considered as the first of a long series by successive monarchs. 
They are all in good preservation, and will, by the courtesy of 
the Council, be submitted to your inspection. 

There is something very attractive in calling up before the 
mind’s eye veritable pictures of the past, and setting before us 
our forefathers as they have presented themselves to our notice 
in their daily walk and conversation. In visiting the resusci- 
tated streets of ]ong-buried Pompeii, or treading the aisles of 
our ruined abbeys, we have before us daily haunts of society 
long passed away. Their thoughts, feelings, and associations 
we have to supply from our imagination. In the present case 
the converse operation takes place. We have the thoughts, 
feelings, words, and acts before us of the generation recorded 
by themselves. The local habitation has for the most part 
disappeared, but can equally be~supplied from our mental 
resources. 

There has been a prevalent though erroneous idea that 
archeological and antiquarian pursuits are dry, technical, and 
unimaginative. Sir Walter Scott, though himself an enthusiastic 
antiquary, has exhibited the ridiculous side in Dr. Dryasdust 
and Jonathan Oldbuck, and Robert Burns has indulged ina 
pleasant laugh at the expense of his friend, Captain Grose. 
Archeology can well afford the laugh. In point of fact, there 
is no subject of human inquiry in which the imagination is 
more concerned. It realises the definition of poetry by Lord 
Bacon—that “it accommodates the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind.” It clothes the dry bones of history with 
flesh and blood. It warms up a meagre outline with life and 
colour. We cannot, if we would, shake off the influence of the 
past. All the accumulated ages which have gone before have 
contributed to mould the institutions of to-day into their present 
form. The root, the germ, the seed of the present is in the 
past, as the roots of the future lie in the present. Archzeological 
studies tend to preserve the continuity of our history, and ex- 
hibit the links which bind together the past, the present, and 
the future. This was never more necessary than at the present 
time, when science and politics and literature all combine to a 
movement and progression more rapid than the world ever saw 
before. We welcome the movement, and would aid the pro- 
gress. We would 


Make knowledge circle with the winds ; 
But let her herald, reverence, fly 
Before her to whatever sky 

Bear seed of men and growth of minds. 


Viewed in this light, the study of antiquity assumes a higher 
eels of importance and has a direct bearing on the affairs of 
ife. 

JI trust that the congress now opened will not be without its 
fruits in drawing attention to objects of interest not generally 
known ; in opening up pleasant glimpses of old English life ; 
in connecting the events of history with the localities in which 
they occurred ; and, not least, in again meeting with old friends, 
and renewing acquaintanceships in a common pursuit ; and, 


most of all, in deepening our affection for the dear old England 
which we love so well. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF BELGIUM. 


Sy additional reports have appeared from the Belgian 
‘J Commission to inquire into the condition of the industrial 
classes. 

_The Commission recommends the Government to encourage 
private bodies to take the initiative in developing professional 
instruction. It appears that there was founded in Belgium, in 
the early part of 1886, a Société des~ Ecoles Professionelles, 
and the Commission specially commends this institution. It 


holds that the State should create and endow professional 
chairs for the professional schools, and should be ready to help 
the latter with subsidies. 

M. Charles Lagasse, in a report on co-operative societies, 
gives an account of what has been done in other countries, and 
particularly in England. It appears that the system is still 
novel in Belgium, and the few societies that exist offer no 
special features of interest. An exception is the federation of 
popular banks, 17 in number, and comprising not less than 
10,000 members. The Commission has little to say on this 
subject further than generally to recommend the principle of 
co-operation among consumers. 

The question of personal insurance by industrial labourers 
is discussed in a paper on “Savings Banks,” signed by M. 
Emile Harzé, who thinks that these institutions should be 
reorganised, and placed more directly under the protection of 
the State, and that it should be obligatory on artisans engaged 
in dangerous work to belong to a general savings bank, which 
should give them a right, at a certain age, to a pension. The 
law would have to determine what particular branches of labour 
come under the head of “dangerous.” The Commission 
recommended these observations to public attention, and pro- 
posed that a committee should be nominated to go into this 
question practically. 

A report on Conseils de Prud’hommes (Councils of Arbitra- 
tion) takes the form of a revision of the existing law of 
February 7, 1859. It has been found that neither employers 
nor workmen are pleased with the working of these councils, of 
which loud complaints have been made to the Commission. 
The workmen declare that they are composed exclusively of 
employers and their creatures, while the employers complain 
that th: council almost always pronounces in favour of the 
workmen. There is thus a reciprocal charge of partiality, the 
mere existence of which is unfavourable to the institution. The 
Commission has examined the charges made, and, while imput- 
ing some part of them to exaggeration, is obliged to confess 
that in some cases they appear to be well founded, and it lays 
the blame on the law of 1850, which instituted these councils of 
arbitration. It declares this law to be obsolete, and it calls for 
its revision in the interests of the employer no less than of the 
workmen. It recommends in particular that overseers ( forions) 
should no longer be eligible in the same sense as ordinary 
workmen, their interests being plainly those of the employer ; 
that greater publicity should be given to the elections for 
these councils, and that neither the president nor the vice- 
president should be taken from outside the council itself. 
It considers that the councils of arbitration should meet 
under the Royal sanction ; that there should be such councils 
for each principal industry, and for groups of lesser industries ; 
that there should be no appeal from the decision of the council 
itself, and that the expenses and formalities of the meeting 
should be so diminished as to make them, as far as possible, 
gratuitous. To this report is appended the evidence given 
before the commission with regard to several councils in the 
province of Hainault. 

M. Sainctelette has a project of a central insurance bank 
for Belgian workmen. He is opposed to the obligatory affilia- 
tion of employers to such a central bank. He warns the 
Government against constructing a series of complicated 
economical combinations, and recalls the Commission to the 
fact that all that is wanted is to protect the workman against the 
results of simple accident. He is averse to any action of the 
State which should interfere with liberty of contract, and having 
clearly resolved the question of responsibility, would leave the 
settlement and organisation of insurance perfectly free from 
State restraint. M.J. Dauby signs a note on the same sub- 
ject, in which he does not take quite the same view as 
M. Sainctelette, but thinks that these banks ought to be 
obligatory, and directly under Government control. He would 
divide artisans into four great classes—those working in mines 
and other dangerous industries, those employed in connection 
with steam and gas, those engaged in small industries in rela- 
tion to the former, and agricultural labourers. 

M. G. Montefiore Levi proposes a Permanent Commission 
for the Supervision of Industry. He holds that there should 
be a Commission sitting in Brussels, whose duty it should be 
to superintend the carrying out of all industrial laws and regu- 
lations throughout the country; that it should consist of one- 
third members of the Legislature not personally engaged in 
any industry, one-third employers, and one-third artisans 
actually at work in the particular branch of trade which they 
are elected to represent on the Commission ; that all members 
should serve for at least three years ; that the Commission 
should have a president appointed by Royal decree, and offices 
granted by the State; and that in any case in which it has 
proved itself powerless to insist on the carrying out of the law, 
the Commission should have the right to demand the assist- 
ance of the Minister ; and that it should, every year, address 
to the Government a report of its experience during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. The Industrial Commission has this 
proposition still under consideration. 
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The Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society and 
Wir. Birchall. 


S1r,—I had hoped I should not have to trouble you further 
with reference to our Society’s action in connection with Mr. 
Birchall’s resignation of membership, but there are one or two 
points in Mr. Kelly’s letter in your last issue which it seems 
desirable to notice. 

In the first place, Mr. Kelly either does not grasp or ignores 
the full reason for our action. It is not merely that the firm 
of which Mr. Birchall is a member sent in a tender of 3} per 
cent., but also and mainly because he, without being invited, 
and prior to the issue of the circular by the School Board, 
offered and obtained architectural work at a much lower rate 
than is usual, so leading the Board to believe that 5 per cent. 
was an exorbitant charge. 

I have not before heard that “a competent respectable 
quantity surveyor can be found to take off quantities, including 
lithography, at 4 per cent,” but it would be discourtesy on my 
part to dispute a statement made so positively. Having been 
so fortunate in his discovery, Mr. Kelly infers very properly 
that his clients ought to have the benefit of the hard bargain 
he has driven. Yet I have just had placed in my hands a bill 
of quantities issued during the present month by Messrs. Kelly 
& Birchall, in which 24 per cent. is charged as well as a sum for 
lithography. I would ask Messrs. Kelly & Birchall if } per 
cent. is sufficient payment for quantities, why they charge 
24 per cent.? Or, if 2} per cent. is no more than a fair and 
reasonable remuneration for this work, why does Mr. Kelly 
proclaim to all the world that } per cent. is enough? 

Mr. Kelly complains of the want of courtesy on the part of 
the Society, insomuch that they did not give Mr. Birchall an 
opportunity of making an explanation.. So far as we were 
able, the opportunity was given. The Society and the public 
were in possession of facts which it was impossible for Mr. 
Birchall to refute, and it was considered necessary that imme- 
diate action should be taken, so that the public might know the 
Society’s opinion of Mr. Birchall’s unprofessional behaviour in 
this matter, which without being noticed by us was calculated 
to do an irreparable injury to the profession at large-——Yours 
faithfully, EpDWD. J. DODGSHUN, Hon. Sec., 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
Infirmary Street, Leeds: Aug. 17, 1887. 


The Stone Family. 


Si1r,—As architect for the restoration of St. Mary’s Church, 
Holme-next-Sea, I am desirous of ascertaining, through the 
medium of your paper, if any of the posterity of the Stone 
family are living in England. It may interest them to know 
that in excavating, a few days ago, for the foundations of the 
new seating, a large flag-stone, 6 inches in thickness, was found 
at the south-east corner of the nave, with the following inscrip- 
tion roughly carved thereon :—“ Richard Stone and Clemens, 
his wife.” In the chancel is a richly-carved monument of 
alabaster and marble, with husband, wife, and thirteen children 
kneeling, with the following quaint inscription on a tablet 
beneath :—‘ Here under lyeth Richard Stone and Clemens, his 
wife, who lived in wedlocke joyersly together for 64 years and 
three months ; of them proceeded 7 sonnes and 6 daughteres, 
and from those and theirs raised 72 children, which gave to the 
sayd Richard Stone and Clemens great comforte. Richard 
Stone died 5th of October, 1607, aged 87 years, and Clemens 
died roth day of November, *, aged —* years.” 

Yours obediently, 
WILLIAM ADAMS. 


King’s Lynn: August 15, 1887. 


Professional Etiquette. 


S1rR,—I am now engaged in the erection of a theatre in this 
town, and have spent upwards of twelve months in perfecting 
the designs and other work in connection therewith. As 
notices have appeared from time to time in the local news- 
papers giving full details of the matter, and a description of 
the designs, it is perfectly well known by every one who has 
heard of the theatre that I am the architect, and that the work 
is in my hands. 

Knowing the interest you take in all questions affecting the 
profession, I send you copy of a letter addressed to my Client, 
in the hope that you will publish it, together with this letter, 
and so expose what I conceive to be a gross breach of pro- 
fessional etiquette. 


* The dates are defaced. 
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I may add that I have recently advertised for and obtained 
tenders for the work, so that there can be no question of ignorance 
on the part of the writer of the letter. I do not know him, but 
I should say that the paragraph in which he says—“ When a 
proprietor thinks it is to his interest to engage a local archi- 
tect, I have been called in to prepare the plans and divide the 
commission with such architect ; the proprietor may then be 
assured he will have a proper theatre”—shows pretty well the 
sort of man he is, and what his object is in writing the letter. 

In many cases a letter like this might do an architect a lot 
of harm with his client, and I think the profession will agree 
with me that it is to the credit of a client when (as in this case) 
he hands the letter to his architect, with full permission to pub- 
lish it, and, in fact, with a request to reply to it.—Yours truly, 

JOHN TAYLOR. 
Portland Chambers, Longton, Staffs. ; August 17. 


[Copy.] 
3 Great James Street, Bedford Row, London : 
August 15, 1887. 

Dear Sir,—I understand you intend erecting a new theatre at 
Longton, and not being sure if you have engaged a theatrical architect 
for the work I write to offer my services. 

I have had considerable experience in theatrical works, having 
erected and altered some of the principal theatres in London and the 
provinces. 

I have just returned from visiting Hanley and Blackburn. I 
designed the new theatre at the former town (opened on Monday last). 
I would point out, however, that mistakes have occurred in the 
building of this theatre, my plans not having been strictly adhered 
to. I am now about to build the new entrances and frontage in 
Pall Mall. 

I have carried out extensive alterations at the Theatre Royal, 
Blackburn, which is a comparatively new theatre, originally designed 
by a local architect, and, as is usual (when an experienced theatrical 
architect is not engaged), very serious mistakes occurred in the designs, 
and my client has had to rectify such errors at a cost of over 1,000/ 5 
and when I tell you this amount of money might have been saved in 
the cost of the original building if properly designed, you will see the 
importance of engaging an architect who is thoroughly experienced in 
this special line. I may say I am continually called in in similar cases 
to the above. When a proprietor thinks it is to his interest to engage 
a local architect, I have been called in to prepare the plans and divide 
the commission with such architect; the proprietor may then be assured 
he will have a proper theatre. 

I shall be most happy if I can assist you in any way, and, as I 
shall be at Hanley shortly, I would be pleased to run on to Longton 
if you would give me the opportunity of seeing you. Waiting the 
favour of a reply, I remain, yours very truly, 

(Signed) 

John Aynsley, Esq., Mayer, 

Longton, Staffs, 


FRANK MATCHAM, 


Earthquake-proof Houses. 


S1r,—Mr. R. Knill Freeman, in your issue of August 12, 
asks for information regarding earthquake-proof buildings. As 
I have had ten years’ experience in the earthquake districts of 
Japan, I have no doubt I could assist your correspondent in 
what he wants; but as I have not the time at present to write 
anything like an exhaustive description, to include different 
kinds of structures—dwelling-houses, factories, chimney-stacks, 
churches, &c.—I would beg Mr. Freeman to say which par- 
ticular class of building he is interested in just now, when I 
shall do my best to give, through you, some hints from my 
experience.— Yours truly, ROBERT SCOTT. 

No. 10 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, London : 

August 14, 1887. 


The Worshipful Company of Plumbers. 


S1R,—With reference to the resolution of the British Medical 
Association in favour of the registration of plumbers, will you 
favour me with space to say that this Company has established 
a register for plumbers, by which the public may distinguish 
those plumbers who have given evidence of their qualification 
as plumbers in conformity with clauses 4 and 5* of the Com- 
pany’s conditions. The register, which embraces both masters 
and journeymen, now includes the names and addresses of 
several hundred plumbers in London and the provinces, and 
lists are furnished free on application. In connection with the 
City and Guilds Institute special classes of instruction and 
examinations for plumbers have been established, and, in co- 
operation with that Institute, this Company is using its utmost 


* 4, Plumbers (masters and journeymen) established in the trade, 
prior to March 1, 1886, are not necessarily required to undergo any 
examination. Admission is granted to such plumbers on satisfactory 
statement or proof of experience, according to the circumstances of 
each case. 

5. All applicants who cannot satisfy the Registering Committee of 
their experience are required to pass an examination by a board of 
examiners, composed largely of practical plumbers, 
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efforts to extend technical training among plumbers, who will 
be hereafter required to pass an examination in both the prin- 
ciples and practice of plumbing to entitle them to registration. 
The Company is thus doing its part to the full extent of its avail- 
able means, both to enable the public to distinguish those who are 
competent among the existing practitioners, and also to provide 
for the adequate training of the coming generations of plumbers. 
But it rests with the public authorities, architects, and the public 
generally, to help forward the movement by requiring that the 
plumbers they engage should have given evidence of their 
being qualified craftsmen. The benefits of the movement are, 
I hope, becoming more widely recognised, and we feel that the 
resolution of the British Medical Association should go far to 
impress the public with the fact that the medical profession are 
fully alive to the necessity for registering qualified plumbers in 
the interests of the public health. Your obedient servant, 
STUART KNILL, Alderman (Master), 
1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge : 
August 15. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Mainstone.—The church of St. John has been reopened 
after restoration which was sadly needed. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. W. C. Bright, builder, of Bishop’s Castle. 
Messrs. Nicholson & Son, F.R.I.B.A, of Hereford, were the 
architects. 


Woore.—St. Leonard’s Church, Woore, has been reopened 
after works of renovation. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
Webb, of Silverdale. Messrs. Lewis & Son, of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, were the architects. The alterations have cost about 
40o/, 

Beckton.—The foundation-stone of St. Michael’s Mission 
Church has been laid. Mr. J. T. Newman, F.R.I.B.A., of Fen 
Court, E.C., is the architect, and Messrs. North Bros., of 
Stratford, are the builders. ; 


Crook.-—The newly-erected church of St. Catherine, Crook, 
has been opened. The church contains nave 46 feet by 
25 feet, chancel 21 feet by 19 feet, baptistery ro feet by Io feet, 
vestry 11 feet by 10 feet, and anentrance porch. The accommo- 
dation is for 165 (exclusive of extra space for chairs). Over 
the baptistery there is a tower of 50 feet in height, containing 
belfry and ringers’ chamber. Yellow freestone dressings have 
been somewhat freely used both externally and internally. 
The roofs are of pitch-pine, open timbered, covered with 
Stephenson & Co.’s green slates from Coniston, finished with 
red ricges and stone crosses. The contractors were—for the 
masons and slater’s work, Mr. R. Pennington; carpenter and 
joiner’s work, Mr. W. Hutchinson ; plumber’s work, Mr. L. 
Airey ; painting and glazing, Mr. J. Hine; plastering, Mr. B. 
Davis; carving, Mr. Simpson; art metalwork and iron 
railings, Mr. W. Wilson. The church is built in the later 
fifteenth-century style, and has, along with the whole of the 
fittings throughout, been designed by Mr. Stephen Shaw, of 
Kendal, and .carried out under his superintendence. The 
lighting and heating is by Mr. Constantine, of Manchester. 


Birkenhead.—A lecture-hall in connection with and con- 
tiguous to the Hamilton Presbyterian Church, Laird Street, 
Birkenhead, was opened at the end of July last. The size of 
hall is 40 feet by 24 feet, and it has a wagon-headed ceiling ; 
it is finished in pitch pine, and has sitting accommodation for 
nearly 200. Mr. W. H. Forde was the contractor. The cost 
has been about 450/. Mr. James N. Crofts, of Liverpool, was 
the architect, who also designed and carried out the church 
a few years ago. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Edstaston.—The foundation-stone of the new vicarage at 
Edstaston has been laid. Mr. T. M. Lockwood, of Chester, is 
the architect, and the builders are Messrs. Charles Tommy & 
Son, Wem. The style adopted is Elizabethan. 


Great Harwood.—The new cemetery was opened on 
Thursday, the 11th inst., by Mr. W. Birtwistle, J.P. The 
Local Board originally contemplated the erection of but one 
chapel, but owing to the action of the Church of England and 
Roman Catholic parties, the Nonconformists taking no action, 
the three chapels were ultimately decided on. The centre of 
the cemetery ground is occupied by the chapels, built to form 
one building in appearance, but each distinct in their internal 
arrangement. Each chapel will afford accommodation for 
about fifty sittings, and is well fitted up with pitch-pine 
varnished seats. A vestry and small chancel, or sacrarium, are 
attached to each chapel, and provision is made in the base- 
ment for storage and for the heating apparatus. The inside 
walls of the chapels are built to a height of 4 feet with glazed 
ivory white enamelled bricks, with an ornamental moulded 
cornice over. The walls of the sacrarium are lined with orna- 


mental glazed wall tiles, and the floor also laid with a rich 
pattern of ornamental encaustic floor tiles, supplied by Messrs. 
Minton, Hollins & Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent. The floors of the 
chapels and the vestries are laid with pitch-pine, and dark oak 
blocks in pattern. The windows are glazed with lead quarries 
of cathedral glass in different tints. The internal walls above 
the dado of white glazed bricks are plastered and prepared for 
painting. The internal timber work of the roof is pitch-pine 
varnished ; the roof is covered with Welsh slates finished with a 
red tile ridging. The centre chapel has a_ spirelet 
acting also as a turret for ventilation, for which ample pro- 
vision has been made in all the chapels. The walls of 
the chapels externally are formed with Yorkshire parpoints, 
with stone dressings to all the windows and doors, the 
principal entrance doors, facing the entrance gateway, being 
of English oak, with ornamental wrought-iron hinges. 
At the entrance to cemetery is built a registrar’s or caretaker’s 
lodge, with an office attached, having kitchen, scullery, and 
pantry on the ground floor, with a toolhouse attached. The 
house is built with Yorkshire stone parpoints, and well finished 
with tooled dressings to all the windows, doors, and external 
angles. The plans, &c., have been prepared by Mr. A. W. R. 
Simpson, of Richmond Terrace, Blackburn, and the work has 
been executed under his supervision. The contractors for the 
entrance-lodge are all of Great Harwood, as follow :—Messrs. 
E. Lewis & Son, mason’s, bricklayer’s, and slater’s work; Mr. 
Daniel Birtwistle, joiners work; and Mr. John Hartley, 
plumbers and painter’s work. The boundary walls and the 
mason and bricklayer’s work of the three chapels have also 
been carried out by Messrs. E. Lewis & Son, of Great Har- 
wood ; the slater’s work by Messrs. Pickles Bros., Leeds ; 
plasterers work by Mr. A. Airey, of Blackburn ; plumbing, 
Mr. John Shaw ; carpenter and joiner’s work, Messrs. Kenyon 
& Moulding, Blackburn ; and the painter’s work by Mr. John 
Hartley, of Great Harwood. The palisading has been manu- 
factured and fixed by Mr. Thomas Ashworth, of Burnley. The 
gas-fittings and wrought-iron work in finials, &c., are from the 
works of Messrs. J. Cunliffe & Co., Pendleton. The cost of 
the whole work, including the purchase of the land, has been 
about 5,200/. 


GENERAL. 


Me. HE. Richardson, the mayor of Sunderland, has pre- 
sented to the Art Gallery of that town Mr. C. Pettafor’s picture, 
Fishing Boats Leaving Harbour, Polperro, Cornwall, which 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


_ The Death is announced of Sir Julius von Haast, the 
director of the Canterbury Museum, New Zealand. 


The Metropolitan Board of Works on Friday last 
sanctioned an application of Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., in regard 
of the ‘Lyric Theatre,” which is proposed to be erected in 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Canon Holland has offered to defray the cost of the 
restoration of St. Anselm’s Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral. 
The chapel lies just beyond the south-east transept, and is one 
of the few portions of the present building that have been 
handed down from the time of William the Conqueror, having 
escaped the great fire which, in 1174, destroyed the first Norman 
choir of Canterbury Cathedral, 


The Ravenscourt Park Estate, Hammersmith, compris- 
ing 32 acres, has been purchased by the local vestry and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for 58,000/. for a public park. 


A Scheme is being promoted to buy up the whole of the 
shore on Peel Bay, in the Isle of Man, for the purpose of con- 
verting the town of Peel into a watering-place, by demolishing 
the old property and erecting modern houses. 


A Sum of about 11,000/. has now been received in aid of. 
the scheme for establishing a technical school for Stockport, 
and operations will shortly be commenced. 


The Church of Stoke St. Gregory is being renovated 
under the direction of Mr. J. Houghton Spencer, of Taunton, 
who is also architect for the work of the same kind at the 
church of St. Michael, Boroughbridge. 


A Large Block of Shops, with offices and chambers over, 
is about to be erected on the corner plot of ground at Oxford 
Street and Charing Cross Road (having a frontage of about 106 
feet) by Messrs. Marler & Bennett, of Sloane Street, from designs 
prepared by Mr. T. Marcus Houghton, of Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


The Lambeth Vestry are about to try and acquire the 
Lawn at Vauxhall, consisting of about 8} acres, for a public 
park, the owner having agreed to take 47,500/. for it. 


Su>scriptions for the proposed Victoria Infirmary in Glas- 
gow now amount to nearly 14,000/, The committee are 
desirous that the fund should reach 2v,002/. before they begin 
building operations. 
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LONDON, AUGUST 19, 1887. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Dovcias.—Aug. 31.—Plans, &c., are invited _for Infant 
School to Accommodate 300. Mr. Lewin, School Committee’s 
Office, Tynwald Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

GLOUCESTER.—Oct. 1.—Designs are invited for Swimming, 
Private, and Turkish Baths. Mr. R. Read, City Surveyor. 

MeRTuHyR.—Aug. 31.—Plans are invited for Alterations to 
Temperance Hall. Mr. John Bowen, Secretary, 16 Mary 
Street, Merthyr. 

NEWARK.—Sept. 15.—Designs are invited for the Erection 
of Six Almshouses for St. Leonard’s Hospital. Mr. R. Hodg- 
kinson, Newark. 

SHEFFIELD.—Oct. 1.—Plans are invited for the Erection of 
Board Schools at Carbrook. Mr. J. F. Moss, Clerk to the 
School Board, Sheffield. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAMON.—Aug. 19.—For Extension of Hall. Rev. R. 
Rowlands, Aberamon. 

Acron.—Aug. 25.—For Bui'ding Church of St. Alban the 
Martyr. Mr. E. Monson, jun., Architect, Grosvenor House, 
The Vale, Acton, W. 

ALNWICK.—Aug. 20.—For Building East Wall of Parish 
Churchyard. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

BAGNALL.—For Filling Six Windows with Cathedral Glass. 
The Churchwardens, Bagnall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

BaTLEyY.—Aug. 23.—For Building Branch Co-operative 
Stores and Seven Houses. Mr. W. Hanstock, Architect, 
Branch Road, Batley. 

BARNES.—For Finishing Three Houses. 
6 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

BEDMINSTER. — Aug. 22.— For Additional Buildings at 
Knowle Board Schools. Mr. W. L. Bernard, Architect, 
39 Broad Street, Bristol. 

BELPER.—Sept. 8—For Construction of Impounding 
Reservoir at Lindway. Mr. Blackwell, Engineer, Hill Cot- 
tage, Ashover. 

BRADFORD. — Aug. 26.— For Building Congregational 
Church. Mr. J. Ledingham, Architect, Bradford. 

BRADFORD-ON-AVON.—Aug. 22.—For Building Two Cot- 
tages. Mr. C. S. Adys, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, 
Bradford-on-Avon. 


Mr. A. Walton, 
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> 


Epicycloidal Action 
simultaneously. 


THE “EGLAT” anor: RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 


“As little ironwork as possible.” —Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 
These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 
A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 
Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 


Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 

Perfect Fanlight Regulator. 

Ghain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 

Reversible Pivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. _ 

for Opening one or a number of Lights 


BRISTOL.—-Sept. 7.—For Building Post-Office. The Sur- 


veyor, H.M. Office of Works, Bristol. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Sept. 1.—For Building Board School, 
Outbuildings, Caretaker’s Residence, &c. Mr. R. Churchill, 
Architect, St. Paul’s Square, Burton-on-Trent. 

CHELTENHAM.—Aug. 30.—For Additions to Workhouse. 
Mr. Ticehurst, Clerk to the Guardians, Cheltenham. Mr. 
Darby, Architect. 

CuELvry.—Aug. 25.—For Restoration and Partial Reseating 
of Parish Church. Mr. J. H. Spencer, Architect, 8 Hammet 
Street, Taunton. 

CoLnE.—Aug. 31.—For Building Liberal Club Premises. 
Mr. C. Parsons, Architect, 9 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

CROSSHAVEN.—Aug. 22.—For Building Hotel. Mr. gO, 
M‘Mullen, Architect, 55 South Mall, Cork. 

DAWLISH.—Aug. 22.—For Additions to No. 1 West Cliff. 
Messrs. Hayward & Son, Architects, 50 High Street, Exeter. 

DuBLin. — Aug. 24.— For Building Reading Room and 
Additions to Premises, 106 Capel Street. Mr. D. J. Freeman, 
City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Dublin. 

DurHAM.—Aug. 22.—For Building Police-station, Silks- 
worth Colliery. The County Engineer, Shire Hall, Durham. 

ELcin.—Sept. 6.—For Additions and Alterations to Dis- 
trict Lunatic Asylum. Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, 
Elgin. 

GREAT HorTON.—Aug. 27.—For Building Dye Works, 
Chimney, &c., Beckside. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Archi- 
tects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 

HAMILTON.—Aug. 23—For Raising Reservoir Six Feet. 
Mr. W. R. Copland, C.E., 146 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Hariow.— Sept. 1.—For Constructing Marble and Alabaster 
Pulpit. Messrs. Weaver & Adye, Architects, Bradford-on- 
Avon. 

HAUGHTON.—Aug. 24.—For Building Infants’ School to 
National Schools. Mr. W. Fidler, Surveyor, Haughton, 
Denton. 

HAVERFORDWEST.— Sept. 2.—For Classrooms, Dormitories, , 
and other Additions and Alterations to Grammar School and» 
Head Master’s Residence. Mr. D, E. Thomas, Architect, | 
Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Honiron.—Aug. 31.—For Construction of Brick Filtering 
Chambers, with Corrugated Iron Roof, Laying Water Mains, 
&e. Mr. E. Ellis, Engineer, Bedford Chambers, Exeter. 

HorsFoRTH.—Aug. 20.—For Building Business Premises 
and Residence. Mr. H.R. Buckley, Architect, Old Vicarage, 
Batley. ; 
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KIRKBY STEPHEN.—Aug. 26.—For Building Police Station, 
&c. Mr. J. Bintley, County Surveyor, 7 Lowther Street, 
Kendal. 

LEEDS.—Aug. 27.—For Building Six Houses and Shops, 
Mabgate. Messrs. Waite & Scriven, Architects, 149 Brigzate, 
Leeds. 

LEYTONSTONE.—Aug. 23.—For Dining Hall, Kitchen and 
Sculleries, Baths, Stores, Workshops, Clothing Store, &c., at 
Bethnal Green Schools. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Looe —Aug. 22.—For Building Vicarage. 
Architect, 47 Hans Place, London, S.W. 

LONDON.——Aug. 25.—For Enlarging Board School, Dept- 
ford Lower Road. The Architect’s Department, School Board 
Offices, Victoria Embankment. 

LUDDENDEN Foot.—Aug. 24.— For Building House, 
Stable, and Cart Shed. Mr. W. H. Cockroft, Architect, Hang- 
ingroyd Road, Hebden Bridge. 

MILLOM.—Aug. 30.—For Building Eight Houses. 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Aug. 20,—For Repairing St. 
Oswald-in-Lee Church. Mr. W. S. Hicks, Architect, 19 Mosley 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NORTHAMPTON.—Aug. 23.—For Alterations to Ram Inn. 
Messrs. J. Ingman & Son, Architects, Hazlewood Road, North- 
ampton. 

OLDHAM.—Aug. 24.—For Building Cemetery Chapels, 
Registrar’s House, Office, Boundary Walls, and Gates. Messrs, 
Potts, Pickup & Dixon, Architects, 18 Clegg Street, Oldham. 


OSWESTRY.—Sept. 6.—For Construction of Storage Reser- 
voir, &c. Messrs. Filliter & Rofe, C.E., 64 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

PARKNEWYDD. — Aug. 24.— For Building House. 
Havard, 71 High Street, Merthyr. 

PETERSFIELD.—For. Building House and Stables, West 
Marden. Mr. W. J. Martin, Architect, 1 Blagrave Street, 
Reading. 

PLUMSTEAD.—For Building Infant School, Lecture-room, 
and Vestries, Conduit Road. Mr. S. Lumb, 53 Brookhill Park, 
Plumstead. 


Mr. E. J. Munt, 


Messrs. 


Mr: 


PONTARDAWE.—Aug. 27.—For Classroom to Cwmtwrch 
Board School. Mr. D. Bevan Turberville, 4 Herbert Street, 
Pontardawe. 


READING.—Aug. 24.—For Supp’ying and Fixing Two Archi- 
medean Ventilators. Mr. C. Kift, Clerk to the Guardians, Friar 
Street, Reading. 

ROCHDALE.—Aug. 26.—Fer Adapting Marland Workhouse. 
for Hospital. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 


RucBy.—Aug. 19.—For Fence, Entrance Gates, Turnstiles, 
&c., to Recreation Field. Mr. W. Stewart, Surveyor, Windmill 
Lane, Rugby. 

SIDMOUTH.—Aug. 29.—For Building Wing to Knowle 
Family Hotel. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

SNETTISHAM.—Aug. 27.—For Building Residence with 
Offices and Stabling. Mr. E. J. Colman, Architect, Market 
Place, King’s Lynn. 

ST. MERRVYN.—Aug. 22.—For Restoring St. Merryn Church. 
Mr. J. D. Sedding, Architect, 447 Oxford Street, W. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. — Aug. 30. — For Construction of 
Wharf, &c., on the Tees. Mr. K. F, Campbell, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Stockton. 


STOKE.—For Building Earthenware Manufactory. 
E. L. Maddock, Architect, Hanley. 


TAUNTON.—Aug. 26 —For Building Jubilee Nursing Insti- 
tute at Hospital. Mr. J. Houghton Spencer, Architect, 8 
Hammet Street, Taunton. 

TONBRIDGE.—Aug. 23.—For Rebuilding Bridge over the 
Medway. Mr. Frederick W. Ruck, County Surveyor, Maid- 
stone. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Aug. 23.—For Building Board Schools, 
Pretoria Avenue. Mr. W. A. Longmore, 7 Great Alie Street, 
Whitechapel, E. 

WOKINGHAM.—Aug, 22.—For Repairs and Decorations at 
Town Hall. Mr. J. Morris, Architect, 17 Friar Street, 
Reading. 

WREXHAM.—Aug. 31.—For Building Workhouse Chapel. 
Mr. A. C. Baugh, Architect, Egerton Street, Wrexham. 


YARCOMBE.—Aug. 19.—For Building Vicarage House. Mr. 


Mr. 


| E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County Chambers, Exeter. 


Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. 
ZINC AND 


HOLDEN & CO.’S PATENT ZING ROOFING 


WITH THEI 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. 


& HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 


Stamped Ornamental Zine and Copper Work of every description. 
IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


5 WooD § 


ACME” 


CAD: 


JALITE WIEDIAVAL 


TREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


11 PRIZE MEDALS, 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 


*““Immovable Acme.’ 


NM. C. DUFFY & SON, 


LIMITED, 
Chief Office: 66 Storks Hoad, London, S.E. 


B COLESIASTICAL WILES. 


“he Bi 


LONDON DEPOT: 
Kinson Wharf, 


34a Albert Embankment, 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 


20 Victoria Buildings, 
Victoria Street, 


AGENTS :— 


MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH, §.E, }T. J. STURGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.0 
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ALVERSTOKE. , 
TENDERS. For Workshops and Tramp Wards at the House of Industry, 
for the Board of Guardians. Mr. WILLIAM YEARDYE, 
Architect, Gosport. 


tin ABERDEEN. Fullford, Fareham . ; : ‘ ; “hh Teia.O oO 

For Building House, No. 2 Queen’s Gardens, Aberdeen, for W. Lowe, Gosport . ; : ? ; 1,615 Tt Zee? 
Mr. A. M. Williamson, Advocate. Messrs. ELLIS & J. H. Corke; Southsea ~ . ; : : 2 155. 03,8. Cape 
WiLson, Architects, Aberdeen. Quantities by the James Plummer, Fareham ; ; ‘ ei yisrae mate) 
Architects. Win. Rapley,;Gosport. * . “")" as aa ae 

Pringle & Slessor, mason. T. W. Quick, Southsea . Phd ean O 
Robert Thomson, carpenter. James Crockerell, Landport . 4 4 et A ego ee] 
Alex. Adam, slater. C. M. Dash, Gosport ; : : fe A See) ak 
William Rae, ‘plasterer. JOHN Burt, Gosport (accepted ) : c a ty430 2O ED 
Thorn & Strachan, plumber and gasfitter. 
James Garvie & Sons, painter and glazier. BELFAST. 
For Alterations and Additions to St. Thomas’s Church, 
ALSAGER. Lisburn Road, Belfast. 

For Building a Villa Residence at Alsager, Cheshire, for Mr. S.iFinney,,belfast... «i: Teepe + £2,404 o oO 
F.C. Mayer. Messrs. RALPH Dain & Son, Architects, Robert Corry, Belfast . . hanes 2,400 0 O 
Burslem and Hanley. Quantities supplied by the H. & J. Martin, Belfast .  . Ser eo ey 
Architects. ss H. Todd, Belfast . : ; aie 1.6200. OyCD 

Sales, Chesterton. ; 4 " : £2, pet onede R. J. Kerr, Belfast . : ; é : 22, 032810 BO 
Booth, Alsager . . : f : ; 1,950 0 O J. Lawry & Sons, Belfast . : : , 22415, 550 1D FO 
Stringer, Sandbach . ; - é : 5. TESOr sey %) 
York, Tunstall . s § ‘ 037 MOU O BOURNEMOUTH. 
Gallimore, Newcastle-under- Lyne . «+ 3,816 © © | For Road Making under the 150th Sec. Public Health Act, 
Cope, Tunstall . cei ms Ben So pay ba erate To75 640K Kerbing, Channelling, Sewers, Catchpits, Road 
Cooper & Jones, Tunstall . : : Panin7ot2 10 © and Path Metaliing, for the Bournemouth Commissioners. 
Longden, Burslem . ’ : : : oh 767220 <0 Aas Re: ANDREWS, Surveyor. 
Peantst Bunsjem! yeion:d 92 ie easmegy A GREK ZODe'0 © Sterling & Swann, Manchester. . « £2, 437 10 0 
Kearton, Tunstall. : ; 2 4 aus, Key Ke) Frere & Co., London ; ; d x 2,275 19 9 
¢ COOKE, Burslem (accepted) : : , ign1,700 5050) Wm Hoare, Bournemouth ; ; ; . 4,769°14 I 
Foster, Longport. . . , . . 1,680 © ©} §. Mintz, Bournemouth . : A , 1688 0 oO 
Bowden, Burslem, « : é : : Bt d67OR0 20 | eGeoi Troke, Bournemouth : : ; k 1,662 oO 
W. H. Dearle, Chichester : : ; of #1037080 BO 
BATLEY. C. Stickland, Bournemouth . : : MPDSOON EOP 

For Building Two Houses, &c., Soothill Lane, near Babes Geo. James, Bournemouth : i : . 2¥/559°F7. 10 
in the Wood. Mr. Harry B. BUCKLEY, Architect, Old J. Harrison, Brighton ; ' : ; J JFIS54¥ 1G ALE 
Vicarage, Batley. J. White, Bournemouth : : 4 % pe =i 5400 We 

J. & T. Oldroyd, Batley, mason . 4 - PISSING Hoare & Son, Bournemouth . j : Aiis40 Mors: 
W. Turner, Batley, joiner ; eh POLATOSNO John Locks, Christchurch ; : : Sepiss20gIG Ex 
W. Parker, Heckmondwike, plasterer. : . 15 0 O| ‘Hilton & Sons, Birmingham . 1,489 6 ‘9 
J. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater : beemrz 660) W. H: SAUNDERS & (Bee Bournemouth (ac- 

J. H. Senior, Batley, plumber. ; ' ‘ SeLO00 cepted) . : ; ‘ : j : [O81 289773 4 


WMAEHLOGANY @& HARD WoOoDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “°nosbToxDon, 5. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 


Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic ‘Adaress—* ACAJOU, "Lon DON.’ 


GIBBARD 


FOR CHURCHES, es epee 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


WORKS:-TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 
Se GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


d\\ Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
a]) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1867. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 
WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATES. 


GREEN SLATES from the MOSS RIGG QUARRIES, FILBERTHWAITE, CONISTON. 
BLUE SLATES from the STONE DYKES and WHINNY HOW QUARRIES, near ULVERSTON. 
PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
The WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATE CO., Lim.s 
HORTON LANE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
LONDON OFPFICH:-20 BUCKLERSBURY, H.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BOURNEMOUTH—continued. BOURNE MOUTH— continued. , 
For Supply of Pipes, Bolts, Nuts, Screw Piles, &c, Laying | For Sea Water Scheme for Watering Roads and Flushing 
same in Bed of Sea, and Brickwork in connection there- Sewers with Sea Water, including about 13 miles _of 
with, Storm Outfall, for the Bournemouth Commissioners. Cast-iron Pipes, Engineroom, Gas Engines, Pumps, Brick 
Mr. G. R. ANDREWS, Engineer and Surveyor. Water Towers and Tanks, Street Water Posts, Hydrants, 
Section A.— Supply of Pites. Valves, &c., for the Bournemouth Commissioners. Mr, 
Dorset Iron Foundry Company, Poole . 1 63480 E311 G. R. ANDREWS, Engineer and Surveyor, Bournemouth. 
Wood & Company, Bournemouth , ‘ D PehOlenl 77 13} Blake & Co., Staffordshire j ; ‘ » £8877 1a 
Cochrane, Grove & Co., London , ; scaestiey ty Teme ae Frere & Co., Londen : : ; - . 8,843 eo. 7G 
E. J. Perkins, Lymington . ; ‘ 3 | ee 2A eA H. W. Gould, Southall . ‘ : : . 8810 14 6 
W. H. Dearle, Chichester. ; 4 ; 257 OO Lomo Sterling & Swann, Manchester. ; . - 84775 ste 
Jukes, Coulson & Co., London . ; Z 22055 ee eno G Harrison, Brighton : i : A . 8,730.51 G are 
J. Harrison, Brighton ; , : : Se Ry se ES E. J. Perkins, Lymington . : , : - 9,600.6 sa 
E. Howell, Poole ; : P : + 2,439*10 0 Dorset Iron Foundry Co., Poole. : . 8,486 ° 75 ae 
Butterley Company, Alfreton . : 5 “ 2,420 ae ee Wood & Co., Bournemouth , : «~ 8,378 2a ee 
Staveley Iron Company, Chesterfield ; « 2,3 7OLL Sao W. H. Dearle, Chichester. F : : : (2a Ome 
Hilton & Sons, Birmingham : : Ot 2 SUae Ours Hilton & Sons, Birmingham : . . 7,6050 Game 
J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich . : 7) 2334080 7O H. J. Sanders, Southampton : : 3 75683 OO 
The Teeside Iron Company, London ; - 2,337 7° 4 W. H. HILt & Co., Plymouth (accepted) . 6768 "O° te 
The Clay Cross Company, Chesterfield . + 2,231 12 © | For Erection of Public Urinals and Lavatories, both under and 
Frere & Company, London . =.  . . 2,127 8 8 above ground in various parts of Bournemouth, for the 
DUNCAN Bros., London (accepted) (mild steel) 1,900 0 0 Bournemouth Commissioners, Mr. G, R. ANDREWS, Engi- 
Section B.—Laying Pipes. neer and Surveyor. 
H. J. Sanders, Southampton : Sg ee Crook & Sons, Southampton . , . .£2,409 I0 o 
Frere & Company, London ‘ , . - 3,987 0 oO Barrow & Entwistle, Bournemouth . ‘ «4 2390" 30, 60 
Hilton & Sons, Birmingham . : 531950 meee W. H. Dearle, Chichester : : ; . (2.200816). 6 
Duncan Bros.,, London ss <u js aaip- mae i= 92; SOMO ie tea ate: SON, Bournemouth (accepted) . 2,178 0 Oo 
W. H. Dearle, Chichester. : : ; - BSr4etowo rats eee 
=A kins, Lymi : ; . : 8023820 0) , bai . : 
sno eee ‘ : : - ; he 10 o, For Altering Buildings, &c, and Supplying and Fixing a 
DoRSET IRON FounpDRy Co, Poole (accepted) 802 15 0 Disinfecting Apparatus at the Borough Hospital, Brighton. 
Storm Outfall.Section C.—Brickwork. J. Longley, Crawley . . , : . - £4145 0 0 
Hilton & Sons, Birmingham ; ; : CE moe 1S G. R. Lockyer, Brighton . . . . . 1,016 01/05 
H. J. Sanders, Southampton 330.90) LO Cheesman & Co., Brighton . . : . 999 90 Oo 
W. H. Dearle, Chichester 264 15 o| J. BARNES, Brighton (accef/ed ) - 6) 9 UO SO TRORO 
J. Harrison, Brighton 243 9 ©, For Painting Wood and Ironwork of the Arches on the Public 
E, J. Perkins, Lymington . . : 239 14 6 Conveniences, Lavatories, Band Stand, Police Stations, 
Dorset Iron Foundry Co., Poole. . 203 7 6 Plant Houses, &c. Mr. P. C. Lockwoop, C.E, Borough 
WILLIAM HOARE, Bournemouth (accepted ) 148 0 0 Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 
— SSS = > G. Strong, Brighton . : : ‘ <Z62ERO 0 
THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. Smith & Co., Brighton fs : : 5 35 OR) (07 0: 
Corsham, Monks Park Estate, Boxground, Barber & Olliver, Brighton . 3 A é “Z0T 1040 
BATH STO NE { Westwood, Farleigh, and Combe Down, Morley & Son, Brighton F ; ; . tote 
Wrought Stone delivered to any Railway Station. LH: j: Trussell, Brighton ‘ : i . A836GNS Bo 
TELEGRAMS—MONKS, “CORSHAMY 9» APPEICATION. | HOLLAND & SONS, Brighton (accepted) 22n5: Joe 


THE AEOLUS WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


IS THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


LEE BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. 


ly 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BUTTINGTON. CREWE. | 
For Building Chancel and Vestry to Trervern Chapel, But- For Offices, Mill Street, for Mr. R. Pedley, J.P. Mr. F. 5S. 
tington. Mr. W. H. SpauLt, Architect, Oswestry and GRANGER, M.A, Architect, Clinton Street, Nottingham, 
Shrewsbury. and Mill Street, Crewe. 
J. Sethin, Shrewsbury joy, nie waevih4e0) 14.V0 N.Johnson;... . .. | SDE te 5 508 Os 0 
D. P. Jones, Welshpool : 3 : AS ayiley Gh Mickle, Wright.& Wright . : . ; hraS4OnLO. 4° 
Evan tavies, Welshpool .. 8) fay (2395 5910 Thomas Lea 5 ca Loe RR eA S2Onn0. 0 
Isaac Williams, Oswestry . : . : sp 300) kOn40 A. P. COTTERILL (accepted ) 3 - ° - 472 0 9 
AARON WATKINS, Welshpool (accepted) . amcose.O 20 
DARLASTON. 
BURSLEM. For Building Public Offices, Free Library Buildings, Care- 


taker’s House and Boundary Walls, Darlaston. Mr. JETHRO 


For Building an Eight-oven Earthenware Manufactory, Long- A. CossiNs, Architect, Birmingham. Quantities by Mr 
. 4 oD . he . 


port, Burslem. Messrs. RALPH DAIN & SON, Architects x Pade 

Burslem and Hanley. Quantities supplied by the Archi- BRS Sais LEIP TIS 

tects. E a ¥ . s . . ° ° . ’ 
Zongden,Burslem . . . . « +£9,437.0 0 # ae See tl ane ite aie Mie oe = : 
Gallimore, Newcastle-under-Lyme AMEE 8,85 700lko'| “7 Barnsley: éo Sons, Birmingham Ame. ah WeBAdy O8 
Corns, Hanley : : : : : Sapte nd ee W. Sapcote & Sons, Birmingham. 2 . 5,699 0 0 
Collis, Longton : ; : ¢ : poss ene O70 H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton. : : » §03314.0",0 
Smith, Tunstall on : + ae eepenio 53400 1/0 R. Thompson, Kidderm'nster . . «.. « 5,682 0 0 
‘Grant, Burslem : : : : : gS, 500: 0 Horton, Wednesbury : : f j ; 5530 iO. 
Foster, Longport. . : : . . 8,375 9 Oo Willcock, Wolverhampton : : : wt5s474 4Ov1?O 
Bromage, Longton . 2 eee : » 8,290 0 0 W. Trow & Sons, Wednesbury 2 be428n01TO 
Bennett, Burslem . < F : j tS;O008- 08 'O Matlin vest Bromwich 5,399 On/O 
Barlow, Stoke-on-Trent . ; : ° "197,959, 0,0 Tones ms } ; 5,358 0 oO 

3 . . c . : : : . ’ 
Bowden, Burslem . . +> + «© + 7948 9 ©} ‘T, TiLDESLEY, Willenhall (accepted) se ets; 290mEOR.O 
eee : . : . : : ee is Guest, Stourbridge . 3 j : § ; 5,205 Onno 
Cope) Tunstall o.246 fi Barker, Handsworth : 9 ; 5323510 2 
| BASTBOURNE. 
COMBEINTEIGNHEAD. For Works for the Corporation of Eastbourne. Mr. CHAS. 
Fer Reseating and other Works, Combeinteignhead Church, Tomes, Borough Surveyor. 5d: 

Devon, for Rev. B. W. T. Wrey. Mr. R. M. FULFORD, ye en 

A.R.I.B.A., The Close, Exeter. Ja Coster, Eastbourne. ~.. (7 Passio kek re) £730 oO 
:: reer Newton Abbot . . : : . £850 0 oO E, Cornwell & Sons, Eastbourne 670 0 oO *685 "0. 0 

. Blowey, Plymouth . —. . . . ce die one Ak, Stanbridge & Tupper, Eastbourne *569 90 oO 706) -O..0 
A. C. Pinwell, Combeinteignhead : : 2 9760\'0. "'O Sle! Rocket 
F. Matthews, Babbacombe . z ‘ , 5 USE) <a Rove Parade: Gare House, 
W. A. Goss, Ellacombe ; a ! - 5 TENG WOE J. Coster, Eastbourne . ‘ . £234 On 0, = * f10d ORO 
C. Andrews, Teignmouth ”, fF : 3 F700" Om O E. Cornwell & Sons, Eastbourne 215 oO oO 13.5.709,0 
W. Gibson, Exeter. ; , : , PaO 740m O Stanbridge & Tupper, Eastbourne *196 0 0 rI5 -O oO 
Farr & Sons, W. Alvington peeeweeenees 66100 | “J. A. Hounson, Eastbourne — 148 0 0 
H. MILLs, Newton Abbot (accepted) . : - 1055 193 * Accepted. 


LIFE AND WORKS 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


BY ADOLPHE JULLIEN. 


CONTAINING OVER ONE HUNDRED ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 


An Edition de Luxe of Thirty Special Copies, magnificently bound and printed on Japanese paper, 
can be subscribed for at 80s. each. 


“A real treasure. The story of Wagner’s marvellous career is told with great lucidity. The illustrations are extremely fine, and are in 
themselves a genuine work of art. The portraits of Wagner are the best we have ever seen.” — ENGLAND. 

“ Complete and sumptuous. It is in every sense an édition de luxe, displaying taste, judgment, and research, It is illustrated lavishly, 
and in the best manner. The paper is excellent, and the printing admirable. Of original illustrations there are many, besides the reproductions 
of engravings of the time. There are fourteen original lithographs, fifteen portraits of Wagner at various ages, and four original etchings, 
besides 120 engravings of scenes from Wagner’s operas, famous houses, theatres, caricatures, kc. The etchings are all good, and some of them 
display high qualities of imagination and execution. Here, in short, is a tribute to Richard Wagner’s memory worthy of the man’s greatness. 
As for M. Adolphe Jullien’s letterpress, it is complete and judicious. His attitude is that of a hero-worshipper, but he retains sufficient 
independence to be a critic. What Wagner said and did, how he was educated, what kind of music he wrote, and how he managed and 
conducted his great works—all this, and much more, is accurately set down.”—THE GRAPHIC. 

“ This is quite an édition de luxe, with its fourteen original lithographs by M. Fantin-Latour, and its interesting collection of no less than 
fifteen portraits of the great maestro himself. Autograph letters from Wagner are scattered through the volume, and here and there you 
find facsimile reproductions of musical scores, not the least valuable of which is an arrangement for two violins from the first act of 
‘Tannhiuser. Four artistic etchings lend an additional value to this volume, while over a hundred and twenty smaller engravings 
represent some of the many quaint caricatures of the musician which have figured from time to time in the comic journals of England, 
France, and Germany. The white parchment cover, with its severely simple lettering in scarlet and black, is an appropriate binding for 
such a thoroughly artistic volume. On every page there is something to interest the mind and delight the eye. Bitter sarcasms from the 
Charivari are found side by side with excellent engravings of the scenes from ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ as it was produced in Paris in 1861. Now we have 
grave and mystical sketches from Wagner's most successful trilogies, side by side with odd little caricatures from the Vienna paper, Der Floh, 
or a very irreverent drawing by Mars, from Le Journal Amusant, of September 1876. No trouble has been spared in the production of this 
book, and we must congratulate both author and editor on the complete success of their joint endeavours. The life is written in the most 
entertaining style, and the pages are full of those personal reminiscences which are the life and soul of really interesting biography. M. Adolphe 
Juilien’s book is worthy of a place of honour in every artistic as well as in every music-loving English family.”—Lapy’s PICTORIAL. 

“The genuine outcome of lively and graceful fancy, inspired not only by a knowledge of various schools, but by personal study of natural 
forms. As a rule we prefer his borders—charming and fresh arrangements of flowers, sometimes interwoven with animal forms—to his more 
pictorial devices. There is one with mice and another with bees that are quite new and beautiful, ond one or two patterns of slightly conven- 
tionalised flowers, which will stay in the memory when the mere agreeableness of must of the rest will have passed away.—THE ACADEMY. 


London: GILBERT WOOD & CO.,175 Strand, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CORK. 
For Building Two Cottages, Knockagorty, for the Cork Board 


of Guardians. 
D. CoUGHLAN, Kerry Pike (accepted ) : Vi 105s ONO 


EXETER, at 
For Alterations, Additions, and General Repairs to the Resi- 
dence, No. "31 St. Leonard’s Road, for Mr. Stafford Bastard. 
Messrs. BEST, SANDERS & SANDERS (late R. W. BEsT), 
Architects, 50 Queen Street, Exeter. 


Vicary & Son. ° : ‘ 3 ° -4455 0 O 
T. Sharland ; A : 3 : 44 ONOmRO) 
S. Diggines . A25er0, 0 
SCADDING & Son (accepted) 400 O O 
W. Gibson . A : 375m O 
SO rae um. 7 F . 240 mOMO 


For Erection of Two Shops and pieces Cueshe! with New 
Entrance to the Exe Island Mission Hall. Messrs. BEST, 
SANDERS & SANDERS, Architects, 50 Queen Street, 


Exeter. 
J. Gibbard “ : : . ; £1547 en ls 
Moass & Son . : ; 1,5 LOMNOMMO 
Scadding & Son : , . F453 CaO 
Tree & Bolley . . ° : 1,410 0 O 
T. Sharland é - - : 1 300)8 ONO 
W. Gibson : 1534500 a0 
Vicary & SON (accepted ) . 41,200 O90 
Gistile= =: 5 4 G - sel, 232 MRO 
FAREHAM. 
For Building Cemetery Chapel, Lodge, Fencing, &c., 


Fareham. Mr. A. 
Street, Lewisham. 
GEORGE STALLARD, Havant, Hants (accepted) £2,130 0 O 


GOSPORT. : 
For Rebuilding Royal Oak Public-house, for Messrs. Biden & 


L. .Guy, A.R.I.B.A.,, Architect, High 


HALTPAX. 
For Erection of Organ in Dining Hall, for the Halifax 
Guardians. 
Bishop & Son, London ° : ° : £425 ° Oo 
Foster & Andrews, Hull. : : : 419 0 oO 
Young & Sons, Manchester : : ; . 3405086 
Monk, London F 2 : i. 335 OoRGe 
Halmshaw & Sons, Birmingham. 292 I0 oO 
Holt &&-Co,,.Leeds® 4% 250 0 oO 
if Conacher & 20% Huddersfield : 2507 oO "o 
P. CONACHER & Co., Huddersfield (accepted) 250 0 © 


HUNTINGTON. 
For Building Lych Gate, Repairing Churchyard Walls, &c.,. 


Huntington. Mr. D. A. WALTER, Architect, Hull. 
Hick & Hobson, York F “ - “£192 
Grantham & Whelan, York : - ; 170 
Job Cole, York . ; : : . | 165 
Thomas R. Coates, Huntington : : : < es 
William Dennison, York 150 


WOwWMmMOOON COd 
9O99RDQV99090 M0090 


Robert Dent, York. ; ‘ : 5 “nga 
George White, York. ; 2085Q 
GEORGE SIMPSON & SONS, York (accepted ) snk22)8 
G. Spence, York . : sedta7 
Henry Theakstone, Work a : ; . «1 106 
Joseph Lancaster, Huntington . ; ‘ awiiiog 
KINGS LYNN. 
For Building Furnishing Store at King’s Lynn, for Mr. Alfred 
Jermyn. Mr. WILLIAM ADAMS, Architect. 

DYES (accepted ) - £1,238 0 oO 


Bricks and Plate Glass found by the proprietor. 
Eight tenders were received. 


LLANWNDA. 
For Building Seven Houses and Shop, near Llanwnda Station, 
for Mr. G. Jones, Bootle, Liverpool. Mr. OWEN MorRRIS 
ROBERTS, Architect, Portmadoc. 


Co.,. Bréwers, Gosport. | Mr A. 4H. FORD, Architect, W. Owens and G. Jones, Bethel . £1,450 0 © 

11 High Street, Portsmouth. W. & O. Pritchard, Llanfair, P.G. , s 142EGhO SO 
Windebank . : é A : : , £770m 0-0 W. Roberts, Portdinorwic ; ‘ ‘ 1,420 I0 oO 
Collings : ; . : - : : 725.7 0 70 W. & R. Jones, Llanwnda ‘ f F 1,384 10 oO 
Quick . - 5 : ; jilis <8) -@ D. Williams, Carnarvon : ; / sh222740 0 
Brown. ; ; 670 0 oO G. Roberts & Co., Pen-y- -Groes , > dslOQu 1D 
Burbidge 650 0 oO H. Williams and D. Edwards, Portdinorwic 995 2:0 
Beach . 630m EO mnO Henry Griffith, Portdinorwic . - . 944 0 0 
HALL (accepted Ae 6307 OO D. JONEs, Llanwnda (accepted ) ; - 898 Oo O 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls. 6d, each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, w ith parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and ‘tripod, £4 4s, 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SENT POST | 
FREE JO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for ‘‘Survnyrne List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED "1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE Una COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
thorough 
E MARK. all colours 
Cure for RAP iN 
Damp Walls —S and 
and is = colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENGE AND DURABILITY, 
The Ori cant ae entors and Sole Manufactuier 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, B.C. (Established 1860. ) 


WOOD - BLOCK, PAVING é 


. (Mk. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 

#™ For Churches, Schools, | 
ffices, &e., 

Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. | 
Woop PAvine anp STEAM 
JOINERY Works, 
Clapham Junction, §.W. 


Ww. - STANLEY, 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
wae har Department, Admiralty, de, 

athematica Tawing, and Surveying Instruments o: 
Geactipdon, of the highest quality and finish, at the most Hp 


Engine Divide t 
“address. 4and5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, . L apo vie 


Also New Store. at 6A- Victoria Street, Westmi inster, 


HAINES & CO. 


(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


AQ Bread street, Cannon Street, 
DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS, 


-PAPERHANGINGS 
A ee “5 LONDON, 
Raised Flocks. Borders and 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Goods always ey in Stock, 
LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 
Friezes. 


CHIMNEY-PIECES 


In Marble, Wood, and Iron, with Grates, Tile and Mosaic 


Hearths, &e. Several hundreds on view. 


Marble Mosaic Adamant, emest.curghte, artistic. ana 


FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. 
J. & H. PATTESON, 


GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1335, 


36 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ae & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, _ Street, London, W. 


ee : DECORANID. 
“EON” patent 


VENTILATOR 


The Most Efficient. 
Absolutely 


THE CHEAPEST 


Air Extractor. 


Send for PRICE LISTS to. 
THE 


TT) “EON” VENTILATOR C0. 
31 BYRON STREET, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SEYSSEL 


ASPHALTE 
&e. 


PILKINGTON & Go, SP HAL TE 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.6, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


See Advt. ] 
Jast week. | 
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a HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. LONDON —continued. 

For Building Infectious Hospita',; Hemel H smpstead. Mr. For Additional Stabling, Shed, Roof, &c., for the London 
N. W. ROBINSON, Surveyor, Hemel Hempstead. Quanti- General Omnibus Company, at Kilburn Lane, Kensal 
ties not supplied. Green, under the Superintendence of Mr. G. T. LANHAM. 

C. Miskin, St. Albans . ‘ £600 10. 0 Quantities by Mr. A. J. Bolton. 
E. Horn, Hemel Hempstead : ~ 9554.05 0 Flew & Co. : : ; : é : -aL2,150 —O- O 
L. Sear, Hemel Hempstead : : ~ 1307 OF O King Bros. ; ¢ . . 1,877.90 0 
J. Payne, Hemel Hempstead. ‘ / » 814.0. 0 Turtle & Appleton ‘ 1,869 0 0 
W. SEAR, Hemel Hempstead (ac-epied ) se OS Oy O Stephens ; 1,864 9 O 
C. Monk, Hemel Hempstead ; ; 800.0. .C a : Diem OL O 
LONDON. So eee on ; ee 
For eee Saptist School Chapel, Honor Oak, S.E. Mr. oe ; : y , ats _ i 
RG : rT: a . . . . ° ° ° ° 5 

= ee space a 4 nig W eS aS . E. Toms (accepted) . 3 : : ‘ . 1,643 0 0 
ROME Matiand : , . . . . essa eke yak Ore WV Ors of Painting and Repairing to the Southwark Gas 
; ; . . oyletly Rp ry Lethe Meter Station, and Enclosing the Covered Entrance, for 

Slee ate are . : : : ° ase © the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Fi & if F ee on nbhorcno Caeeet bier g 3 © Chas. Ansell, Lambeth ; : * /BO2tnOF 0 
Architect’s ‘estimate ghboroug aaa ei) J. Mowlem & Co. : : j oo ea i 
eon : d : : Cg Ti On Brass & Son . : ; : ; 306 0 oO 

For Sundry Repairs, Painting, Cleansing, &c., to the Metro- J. J. GREENWOOD (accepted) . . 293 9 0 
politan Board of Works Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

J. Mowlem & Co. : ; , ; NEL 85340) .0 For Street Fire Alarms and Electric Communication for the 
Mark Patrick & Son ; 736°'0 O Hornsey District. Mr. T. DE CouRCY MEADE, Engineer. 
Stimpson on CO. . . 037= 0 0 Section No. 1. Section No. 2. 
J. McLachlan & Sons . 632 0 0 Radcliffe, Birmingham £927 £458 
Colls & Sons F 620 0 O Stuart, Twickenham 5) SBS, 492 
J. & J. Greenwood ; B76 0) O Siemens, Westminster 800 500 
BRASS & SON (accepted ) ; 2858 010 Jennings, Lambeth . 760 609 

For Painting and Pointing Works in old portion of Town Hall, Sax, Bloomsbury PSs : 755 a7 

Chelsea. Mr. G. R. STRACHAN, Surveyor. Telegraph Manufacturing Co. . 725 362 
Kent : : : k : £629 0 0 Reid Bros., Wharf Road, N. . 702 290 
Cross : f : ; a Gi5s-O 0 Blackburn, Nottingham . 660 340 
Brown. é ; ‘ ; ; | 570 0 0 Sharples, Preston 649 340 
Jones ‘ ‘ 5 . ‘ des1O20 0 Theiler, Canonbury. 640 300 
Picken. f : ; : ES iroao Nelson, Leeds . : : : 616 356 
Turtle . ; : : 328 0 0 Eidsforth & Mudford, Holloway 577 320 
Leggatt ‘ ; y A ; 325 0 O Indiarubber Company, Essex . : 550 260 
Derby . b : f : } 307 Se Robertson & Sunderland, Halifax . 393 170 
McLachlan . , c : 297 0 O Fowler, Lancaster & Co., Birmingham . 389 205 
Henderson . g A 271 19 0 BLENHEIM, Egham (accepied) 276 144 
Bishop Bros. : a 6 Exchange Telegraph Company 376 
oe a: 2435.0" 0 Fixing Telephones only. 

issold 195 O O Durham Stockport 5 : ; a f500" 0 © 

SPRAGUE & CO. BEST BATH STONE. BATH 4 &f O23 8 DF 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bitx8 oF Quantitizs, SPeciFications, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Pcans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5a. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spragun’s Tapies, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 
as ASSURANUH COMPANY. Kstablished 

1808. Issues FIRE and LIFE POLICIES. 


Enp OFFicE: 4 PALL MALL EAST. 
CHEAPSIDE.—SAML. J. PIPKIN, Secretary. 


WEST 
Chief Office : 92 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., 


STONE BROTHERS, L?: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 


CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


SOSESSHSSSSOSOSHSSSSHLSPHSOOHOSH SOLOS 


SIMPLEX TEAD 


SeSTSOSOS 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
4x x * % SKYLIGHTS & 
WN) HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Qontract Required, 
No Zinc, lRoN, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


GPL PLS SSL SL SSS: 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
iLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


4 & * * *© PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * * * 
POSSE OSES SSSS EPS T SHOT SSIS OHHH HOM 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


y Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. | 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY. 


PICTOR’S MONKS’ PARK, CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
WINSLEY GROUND, WESTWOOD. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


“CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING AND TRACING. 


Surveys, LEVELS, DesiGNs, DETAILS, WORKING DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON Deeps, &C., &C. 


HENRY AINSWORTH, 
New City CHAMBERS, 121 BisHopscaTe Street, E.C., 
29 LENA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON PARK, W. 


I. SUMSION, Quarry owner 


aks pB 4 Quarries every descrip- 
S ) & 
S Loe oa 


tion of Bath Stone, 
TRADE MARK. 


and is Sole Proprietor of 
Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


The King of Type-writers ; the most rapid and mest durable 
Ty pe-writing Machine extant, 10,000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing. Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern- 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographers,- 
and * All sorts and conditions of men.”’ 

Apply tor Price List and Purticulars to Sole London Office, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
ZOO Gracechurch Sizeet, E.C. 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. 
For Re-covering Benches and Chairs in the Board Room, for | For Rebuilding No. 32 Hertford Street, Mayfair, for Miss 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. Packe. Mr. A. J. STYLE, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 1 West- 
S. G. Vaughan & Co. . , : : 2 . £189 14 oO minster Chambers. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Dearle. 
Gainsford & Co. : ; : ; : eek Ouro an Haylock . : : ° ° ; ; . £4,523 0 O 
MAPLE & Co. (accepted) . : : : <)155en5urC Adamson . : . . ° : 5 » 4,305. 100-0 
For Entrance Lodge at Baron’s Court Road Entrance, Hammer- Colls . ° , . . , . . - 4,226 0 0 
smith Cemetery, Fulham. Mr. GEORGE SAUNDERS, Bywaters . . . . . . . . 3,966 0 0 
Architect, Hammersmith. Simpson & Son . . , : : - 3,950 0 O 
F. R. Turtle, Clapham Junction . : ‘ 6327mno! 6 Woodward . . . . . . » 3,827 0 Oo 
W.H. Smith, Walham Green. : : . 285 0 o| For Erection of Mission Hall in the Hornsey Road, N., in 
H. Baxter, Hurlingham : : : : . “271 YO Connection with St. Mark’s Church, Tollington Park, N. 
Leslie & Knight, Kensington : : ; . 267 ROLTO Mr. W. JACOMB GIBBON, Architect, Great James Street, 
W. H. Ashfold & Co., West Kensingto A e255 ee ORO Bedford Row, W.C. 
W. Balstour, Fulham Palace Road. 2 - 6249 Forno MACFARLANE BROS. (accepted) ‘ : 42,475 O O 
McKay, Shepherd’s Bush . . . + . 237 © ©! For Alterations at 7 Queen’s Gardens, Bayswater. Mr. W: 
Bloomer, Brentford . 2 : s : = 2TOWROSEO JACOMB GIBBON, Architect 
S. Knight, Hurlingham Estate . é ; aI SOEhO (0 Meadaeason a ‘ ae 
. : : : : : - £443 0 oO 
Webb & Rosser, Hammersmith . : y E4GRFO.0 Ft Nae ‘ : ‘ : ‘ . Aaah 
For Home of Industry, for Miss Macpherson, Bethnal Green GIBBIN & SON (accepted) . : . : . 415 0 O 
Road. Mr. GEORGE BAINES, Architect, 4 Great Win- 
chester Street. +14: - MADE 
een f ; oof a149 wood Fo ane Jubilee Hall, Malpas. 
2 ie well, Prees . : : : £1,438 Oo oO 
T. Boyce . ; 2 ; ; z : ¢ ge Samuel Biggins, Edge 1,31 53900 1 
~ < aoa ; : i ; ’ : i sae Pie Pickard, Whitchurch ‘ ‘ : i ; toes o oO 
Harris & Waren ; 3 : y ; eee ; 3 George Dodd, Whitchurch : : 4 # fIfSAe OS 
Fiolliday & Creonetod : 2047 Ae THOMAS HUXLEY, Malpas (accepted : : 985 0 0 
5. J. Scott - ; : : : ; 2, O49 eOpmOn PORTMADOG. 
H. L. HoLttoway, Union Works, Church For Improvements and Alterations on Morfa Bychaw C.M. 
Street, Deptford (accepted) . . . « 41,0704 usd) Chapel, for the Calvinistic Methodist Denomination. Mr. 
Time extended three weeks. | OWEN Morris ROBERTS, Architect, Portmadoc. 
Llronwork to Fireproof Staircase. Thomas Lloyd, Portmadoc . ; : ; » A25iaeo. 0 
Oakley. ; : ; ; : ‘ ; 120: 40; 0 | Griffith Roberts, Portmadoc : ; : ., $242 OesO 
Jonas Walter . : : . : 4 . 119 OIL T. O. Roberts, Portmadoc . : 3 : . 2067S o 
R. MORELAND & SON, 3 Old Street, E.C. (ac- GRIFFITH WILLIAMS, Portmadoc (accepted) . 186 0 O 


cepted) . 97 © © For Erection of an Eisteddfod Pavilion at Portmadoc, and for 


the Loan of Timber for the said Erection. Mr. T. 


Granolithic Steps to Staircase. 
. . . . . ROBERTS, C.E., and Mr. O. M. RoBERTs, Joint Architects, 


Stuart & Co. 


Drake . . . . . 2 * C 54.0" 0 | Portmadoc. 
WILKINSON, 13A Great George Street, West- | J. & E. Roberts, Portmadoc 5 , P = £205 add AO 
minster (accepted ) . = ia 77 15 ©, . Roberts, Talsarnan . Sane : Ey ert 
Ironwork and Steps. | Griffith Roberts, Portmadoc ; , ; « 2505 ane 
Homan & Rodgers . : ; : : 224. 50,40 GRIFFITH WILLIAMS, Portmadoc (accepfed) . 189 0 O 


A PEAL OF 8 BELLS FOR £75, 


FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING. 


HARRINGTON’S 


PATENT 


TUBE CHIMES, 


EQUAL IN TONE 
THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS. 


“The music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves to 
any simple air, easy of management, and mel- 
lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells. ... 
Such music I have heard at Coventry.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 20, 1887.. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. HARRINGTON & CO., 


COVENTRY. 


LIS VIMF ILIV 


London Address 
398 Eulham Road, &.W. 


Tm 


MT uM 
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“i __ ‘NEWTON. SOUTHAMPTON. 
For Additional Buildings at Gasworks, Crow Lane. Mr. R. | For Improvement Works, Alma Road, Spear Hall Estate, South- 
BRIERLEY, Engineer, Town Hall, Newton-le-Willows. ampton. Mr. BENNETT, Surveyor. 
W. Harrison, St. Helens. , : PLOVA LOF-O J. Crook B : ’ . i § ; “ Wykay- toy £9) 
T. Adamson, Ashton . : : : : Mes oA Saale jelak Hy Laverto~ : ; : e ; : } H26Tr 640 
J. Johnson, Islam : : : : : 2730107! O J. W. RoE (accepted) . 7 : . . wegge 2. O 
J. PENNINGTON, Earlestown (accep/ed) ; a 07 Ono Surveyor’s estimate . a 5 , . r24 Gt OF 0 
Iron Roof. 
RemtamGnombers co CO... se well OO f WEST ARDSLEY. 
F. Morton & Co., Liverpool : ; : . 28 7 6 For Building Two Houses, West Ardsley. Mr. HARRY 
R. Dempster & Sons, Elland 3 3 f es & Usha oto B. BUCKLEY, Architect, Batley. Quantities by the Archi- 
E. C. Keay, Birmingham . - é ‘ BF Lifo.c wn tc nae) tect. 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co. . : : ats 0-0 Accepted Tenders. 
Ree Nee. Fldddershicid eae har Pole bd oc. Oldroyd, Batley; mason aa a LU See iO 
R. & J. DEMPSTER, Manchester (accepted). . 99 0 O William Turner, Batley, joiner . =. + + 02 19: 0 
PORT GLASGOW Jonas Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater . 9 oe nO 
For the Carnegie Park Orphanage, Port Glasgow. Messrs. H. Spe pee Reckmond Wile ae a 3 oa, 
HERBERTSON & CoO., Measurers, Glasgow. Joi Sentory Batley, plumb cass : ; ; nied 
Accepted Tenders. 
W. Steel, Greenock, mason. 1 4 WE 
eae For Building Chapel at Rhos. 
W. Fyfe, Port Glasgow, joiner. Extra for Ceiling 
N. J. Gillespie, Port Glasgow, slater. Cornice. 
Wilson & Macfarlane, Port Glasgow, plumber. John Garner, Northop, Flint . £420 9 0 es 
je Fraser, Paisley, plasterer. R. Pritchard, Pontrez, Ruabon . 371 rose F12 Oo oO 
Galbraith & Winton, Glasgow, tiler. Jenkins & Jones, Johnstown, 
Murdoch & Ross, Glasgow, heating apparatus. Ruabon . . . . “4 Shee Ele, ClO 
RINGSTEAD. 
For + eae ae and Compass Public-house, Ringstead. 
r. FREDERIC W. MAN, / i 
Pee pans DORM AN, Architect, 18 The Drapery, TRADE NOTES. 
Clayson Bros., Cooknol ; ; : ? . £660 o o | SIR HENRY TICHBOURNE, Bart., has appointed Messrs. Thur- 
Ward, Jethlingborough : ; : : Bue5 7008 00.0 good & Martin, of Chancery Lane, surveyors to his Doughty 
Adams, Raunds . : 4 5 : f . 558 0 0 | estates, situate in the neighbourhood of Bedford Row, Great 
Marriott, Wellingborough . j : ; . 340 0 o | James Street, John Street, Doughty Street, and King’s Road. 
FREEMAN & SON, Denford (accepted ) : bie 500? FO'tNO Mr. FREDERICK WITTY, unpaid British Vice-Consul at 
SOUTH STONEHAM. Barcelona, who is engaged in business at that port as a Com- 


For Enlargement of Board Room at the Union Workhouse, mission agent and broker, is ready to act as agent for British 


South Stoncham. Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, Architect, 9 Port- | exhibitors at the Exhibition proposed to be held at that place 
land Street, Southampton. next year, and to afford information in regard to the Exhibition 
to persons who may wish to obtain particulars with the view to 


Garden ~ : ; : : : : »4,964'10 0 C 

Stevens & Sons . : ; aieen: -  ,- 9746 0 0 | taking part in it. 

W. Harvey . : ; ; : : : Eeh7 20" 07 10 AT the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the British Medical 
H, Witt é : ; ; . : A 717 10 © | Association, the following resolution, proposed by Dra: 
ROWLAND & SON (accepted) . ; ’ . 636 15 o1|Churton and seconded by Dr. J. W. Moore, was carried 


“THE WATERLOO HEROES,” 


BY J. P. KNIGHT, R.A. 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to 


VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K-P., G.C.B. 


Can be obtained for Framing at the following Prices :— 
PROOFS, price One Shilling each (thin Plate Paper). 


PROOFS (SPECIAL), price Two Shillings and Sixpence each (thick Plate Paper). 
(Size 20 inches by 36 inches.) 


Framed and Glazed in Oak, Complete, 1 inch . . Twelve Shillings each. 


99 9 A’ 1} “ye _ Fourteen Shillings each. 
> bi ss Earn. ee . Seventeen Shillings each. 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


The Publishers, “THE ARCHITECT axp CONTRACT REPORTER,” 175 Strand, W.C. ; 
Messrs W. H. SMITH & SON'S Bookstalls; or through any Newsagent o Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom. 
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unanimously :—“ That the Section of Public Medicine, con- 
vinced of its absolute necessity in the interest of the common 
weal, is strongly of opinion that an organised and efficient 
system of registration of plumbers and of plumbing work should 
be put into force in all parts of the United Kingdom.” 

THE “Eon” ventilators (Dyson’s patent) include the 
automatic air extractor, the chimney cowl, the inlet, and the 
soil-pipe or drain ventilator. Effective ventilation is got by 
these simple and inexpensive forms, which will be found to give 
satisfaction not only for rooms and small houses, but in 
churches, schools, hospitals, and all kinds of private or public 
buildings. The “Eon” patent ventilator or automatic air 


extractor consists of a combination of a series of vertical and | 


horizontal deflecting plates. It is constant in action, noiseless, 
and requires no attention of any kind, and is recommended for 
churches, chapels, schools, dwellings, billiard-rooms, halls, 
warehouses, workshops, hospitals, infirmaries, farm buildings, 
stables, drains, soil-pipes, &c. The chimney cowl may be 
equally recommended for smoky chimneys, curing down- 
draught. The “Eon” inlet is useful for ventilating rooms, 
and by which fresh air can be introduced after the chill has 
been removed by passing over warm plates. The soil-pipe 
ventilator is also designed to act as a powerful extractor. 

WE call the attention of our readers to the economic and 
trouble-saving system of Mr. G. Shrewsbury, of 122 Newgate 
Street, E.C., for heating conservatories, greenhouses, offices, 
&c. The heating is effected by hot water. Gas is used to heat 
the water, so that with a small expenditure of gas, and scarce 
any expenditure of time in supervision, an equable temperature 
can be maintained, and the owner of the conservatory is never 
troubled by the thought that he may have to turn out at mid- 
night to make up his fire, nor that on getting up in the morning 
he may find the fire has been for some time extinguished. The 
absence of dirt is a great consideration also. The products of 
combustion, so injurious to plants as well as human beings, 
are got rid of, whether the boiler be placed inside the con- 
servatory or outside. No bricksetting is required, which 
is a further saving in cost. If the boiler is placed 
outside, a small wooden cupboard will suffice to contain 
it, the hot-water pipes being carried through into the con- 
servatory. The waste of water is also so inconsiderable that 
the small supply-cistern scarce requires refilling during the 
season. Thus the system will commend itself to amateurs as 
the most reliable and inexpensive mode of heating, and one to 
which no labour attaches. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


ONE of the principal papers read at the meeting of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers in Edinburgh was by 
Mr. E. Malcolm Wood, on the construction of the Forth bridge, 
for which Messrs. Tancred, Arrol & Co. are the contractors. 
He said that the total length of the bridge will be 8,300 feet, 
or 380 feet over 13 miles. There are two main spans of 
1,700 feet each, two side spans of 675 feet each, with the ends 
counterbalanced and anchored to the masonry, and three 
intervening piers; these together make up about a mile of the 
total length, and the remainder is composed of fifteen approach 
spans of 168 feet each, and of masonry arches and abutments. 
For a length of 500 feet in the centre of each of the two 
1,700 feet spans there is a clear headway for navigation of 
150 feet above high water, the rails being placed at a level 
6 feet higher. From the base of the deepest pier to the top of 
the cantilevers the total height is 450 feet, or only ro feet less 
than the great pyramid of Egypt. The cross sections of the 
main spans are of trapezoidal form, 330 feet in height from 
centre to centre of the members over the piers, and 33 and 
120 feet in width across top and bottom respectively, and 
tapering towards the ends of the cantilevers, thus giving a form 
which is eminently suitable for withstanding lateral pressure. 
The girders carrying the railway are supported at intervals 
inside the cantilevers, &c., by trestles or cross frames, and a 
continuous lattice-work parapet 4} feet above the rails extends 
the whole length of the bridge. In addition to its own weight 
the bridge is being constructed to support, without exceeding in 
any member the unit stresses permitted by the Board of Trade, 
a load equivalent to trains of unlimited length equal to r ton 
per foot run on each line of railway, or passing trains con- 
sisting each of two engines and tenders at the head of sixty coal 
trucks weighing 15 tons each, and also to withstand a lateral 
wind pressure of 56 lbs. per square foot of exposed surface of 
train and structure. The magnitude of the lateral pressure 
may be judged from the fact that over the mile length 
of main spans the estimated surface exposed to a point blank 
wind at right angles to the bridge amounts to a little more than 
73 acres ; the pressure of 56 lbs. per square foot on this surface 
would therefore be equivalent to a total of more than 8,000 tons. 
In addition to lateral winds, the direction from any point of the 
compass had been provided for, even including the imaginary 


| condition of each group of main piers becoming the centre of a 


H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, OPEN. 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding SHUT. 


,GLASS pi el Comeaaa 
° be XHIBITION, 

eh 48 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). af 3 NH a 

S \\'s Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, |||! 3 

rd § Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. a ® 

2 ‘> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 2 - \ 

zg 2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain & EN 

a 5 Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. 3 

A JS H.W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;“ S| 


also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


i a SZ 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 
Office: 


MTU 
Improved Hopper for Skylights. | Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


esa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


WOOD CARVINGS. 


All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
Rates, Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. 


PARQUET FLOORINGS. 


150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. 
RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, 


B 


THIN PARQUET 


existing deal floor,and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. 


on deal back laminations, equal in wear to 


a) eS 
wait APS eka te hte 
fam) 2 O q Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, the country. ; 
7 = ‘ay 2 oOo Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 
qo 2 
am ey Oana 
Onze 24 
Os tas 
=) Su 3 
nD She poe ee eee 
= a 62] ARTISTIC JOINERY 
= > : ORNAMENTAL 
oO Q °e (Turpin’s Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared PARQUET. 
a) a 4 


inch Solid Parquet. Used for Veneering old EEE EEE”! 


DEAL 
BACKING. 
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Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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whirlwind. Effects of temperature will be provided for 
in the rails, and at the junctions of the central girders 
with the cantilevers, and the bearings on both the 
main piers and under the weighted ends in the cantilevers 
have provision made for allowing movements due to changes 
of temperature and to the elasticity of the cantilevers under 
lateral pressure. The lateral play allowed is limited, so that 
the whole of the piers may act in concert to resist combined 
actions of all forces tending to disturb the normal state of rest 
of the 50,000 tons of permanent load. As a further provision, 
48 steel bolts of 2} inches diameter, secured 24 feet down in 
the masonry by anchor plates, hold down the bed plates with 
an initial tension of 2,000 tons ; the nuts and saddle-plates are 
so arranged as to allow freedom of lateral movement to the 
skewbacks ; but any lifting would at once be prevented by the 
anchorage coming into action, which, however, could only 
happen under the assumed circumstances of a wind pressure 
more than double that already mentioned, acting over the 
whole estimated surfaces. The maximum pressure on the base 
of the pier will be a little over 6 tons per square foot. The 
enormous forces to be resisted have been met by adopting the 
most suitable forms of parts for withstanding the stresses. 
Tubular members are used for compression, and open-braced 
box forms for tension. These parts vary in size as required. 
Though the tubular form has scarcely been used in this 
country for bridge members since its employment by the late 
Mr. Brunel, no difficulty has arisen in connection with its use ; 
even the junctions are dealt with as readily as the generality of 
the work. The masonry for the main piers, above the whin- 
stone concrete filling of the caissons, consists of a casing of 
‘Aberdeen granite, enclosing and bonded into a hearting of 
Arbroath stone set in cement, and strengthened by three 
massive wrought-iron belts built into the stonework. The 
deepest pier weighs about 20,000 tons. The remainder of the 
masonry of the piers and abutments is of a similar class, 
whinstone being largely used in the interiors. For the prin- 
cipal members of the superstructure subject exclusively to com- 
pression, the steel used has a tensile strength of from 34 to 
37 tons per square inch, with at least 17 per cent. of elonga- 
tion in a length of 8 inches ; for the other parts 20 per cent. of 
elongation, with 30 to 33 tons tensile strength. The rivet steel 
has 25 per cent. elongation, and 26 to 28 tons tensile strength 
per square inch. The whole of the steel is manufactured by 
the Siemens process. No sheared edges or punched holes are 


permitted. Ever since the commencement the work has pro- ! built together on a stage. 


gressed without interruption, and has gradually assumed the 
gigantic proportions of the present time. Over 3,000 hands 
have been employed continuously for the last year ; and during 
the present summer months the number has been increased to 
3,600. The majority find lodgings in the neighbourhood of 
the bridge ; and the remainder make use of a special train 
service to and from Edinburgh and a steamer to and from 
Leith, put on for their use night and morning. 4 

The materials delivered up to the present time have in- 
cluded :— 


Granite . 7 ° A 5 5 
Portland cement ’ . A 


550,000 cubic feet. 
21,000 tons. 


The amount thus far erected has been :— 


129,500 cubic yards. 


Masonry in piers and abutments . : 
19,000 tons. 


Steel in approaches and main spans 
Steel for main spans, prepared ready 


for erection, about . . » 20,000 tons. 


By the time the first consignment of steel arrived the shops 
were ready for the preparatory operations, and the whole esta- 
blishment was rapidly organised to deal in the most complete 
manner with the work to be executed. Hydraulic power is 
freely used, from the extremely neat form of shop crane to the 
2,000-ton press for curving the tube plates. With the exception 
of the main-pier caissons, made by Messrs. Arrol Bros., of 
Glasgow, and the superstructure of the approach spans by 
Messrs. P. & W. Maclellan, of Glasgow, the whole of the work 
has been turned out of the shops at the bridge, their present 
capacity being an output of 1,300 tons of finished work per 
month. 

On the completion of the masonry, the operation of erecting 
the steelwork was commenced on the northern piers early in 
1885 by rivetting up the bed plates, and lowering them into 
position over the heads of the foundation bolts. Their surfaces 
were afterwards smoothed by emery wheels, and coated with 
crude petroleum, to prepare them for receiving the bearing 
plates of the cantilever bases or skewbacks. These, as already 
mentioned, have freedom for a limited amount of sliding, and 
the gauges at present attached show that the sliding movements 
follow the changes of temperature as anticipated. The skew- 
backs, forming the junction of five tubular and five rectangular 
members over the piers, were then erected, and were connected 
with the horizontal members at the same level, which had been 
After the connections had been 
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Staftordshire, 
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Prices and Illustrated Book of 
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HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. 
Practical! Perfect! Natural! 


(Thomas Boyle’s Original Patent.) 


COMYN CHING & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
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rivetted up, a commencement was made upon the upper parts 
over the piers; these parts have since been erected without 
any form of fixed scaffolding, and the operation is still in pro- 
gress over the Inchgarvie piers. 


The lifting gear for raising © 


the erecting platforms consists of a pair of plate frames, one below . 


the other, fixed inside each 12 feet pier-column, by pins passing 
through the wings of the frames and the ribs of the column. 
The lower frame supports a hydraulic lifting press, and upon 
the ram rests a through box-girder cross-beam at right 
angles to the length of the bridge, passing through voids in 
the columns, where plates are temporarily left out for this 
purpose. These cross-beams support lattice-girders in pairs, 
one on each side of the column, which extend a little more than 
the full length of the side of the quadrangle formed by the piers. 
Upon the top of all comes the main deck, furnished with 
gantries, cranes, oil-heated rivet-furnaces, &c., complete in all 
respects for carrying on the chief operations of erection. 
the bottom level of the girders is a lower deck, with the ends 
housed in to form temporary shelters for the men. The box 
and other girders are built up of parts which will eventually be 
used in the permanent structure. Communication between the 
level of the jetty and the platforms is made by hoists, drawn up 
between wire-rope guides by the winding engine on the level 
of the jetty, which lifts the material by wire ropes to the plat- 
form ; safety clutches are attached to each cage for seizing the 
guide ropes in case the hauling gear were to give way. During 
lifting operations access to the platforms is gained by ladders 
laid up the cross-bracing between the main columns over the 
piers. The process of raising the platforms is as follows :— 
Water-pressure at about 30 cwt. per square inch is conveyed 
from pumps on the jetty to the lifting presses by wrought-iron 
piping taken up the inside of the columns, and is turned into 
the cylinder, lifting the load off the series of pins in the top 
frame. The pins are then withdrawn, and the ram lifts the 
box-girder, carrying with it the loose frame, until opposite the 
next series of holes in the ribs of the columns, into which the 
pins are then inserted ; the pressure is released, and the box- 
girder again rests upon the upper frame. 


which the pins have been withdrawn ; and when this has been 
repinned, it is ready to support the press for another upward 
stroke. 
raised, generally through lifts of 16 feet at a time, until arrival 
at the summit. 


On | 


In the return stroke 
the ram, hanging by its shoulders from the upper frame, by | 
means of its piston form, now hauls up the lower frame, from , 


By this means the platforms have been gradually | 


On their way up they have been utilised for . 


building the tubular cross-braces and other work; and at the 
present time those at the southern and northern piers form the 
stage for erecting the top members between the heads of the 
main columns. The platforms at Inchgarvie are now only 
40 feet below the height to which they will have ultimately to 
be raised. In building the pieces together, they are connected 
by service bolts, until the hydraulic rivetters are brought into 
action, For the open work the rivetters are of the gap type ; 
but for the closed tubular work a special adaptation was devised 
hy Mr. Arrol, by which the rivets are closed in any part of the 
built tubes. When these machines arrive at the top of the 
columns, after having completed the rivetting on the way up, 
they are taken apart ready for application elsewhere. 

The building out of the first projecting bays of the canti- 
levers is being conducted on the system just described, with 
such modification as to suit the altered circumstances. The 
bottom members are first erected, and have been built by 
means of overhanging frames in panels, resting upon the com- 
pleted portions of the tube, and so constructed that, as fast as 
the work is rivetted up by the annular rivetting machines, and 
the forward portions of the cage-like framing are brought into 
bearing, the back frames can be unshipped and taken forwards 
to the working face. Upon the top of this framework a mov- 
able hydraulic crane is placed for lifting the pieces into position, 
which are brought alongside from the pier by carriers suspended 
from a single rail of angle bar. As soon as the limit is reached 
at which these members can support the projecting work, 
inclined supporting stays are introduced, which connect the 
bottom member at this part with a temporary horizontal tie 
stretching between the main columns at about the level of the 
cross-bracing; thence the inclined stays slope down again, and 
are attached to the bottom member on the other side of the 
pier. After this has been done, platform girders with decks 
are built at a convenient level to rest on cross-beams carried by 
rising frames, which are introduced between the corners of the 
first vertical members of the bridge ; this member having been 
pierced beforehand with a series of pin-holes, in readiness for 
a lifting action similar to that used in the main columns. The 
ends of the platforms nearest the piers are raised by suspension 
bars, by the action of hydraulic rams attached to the main 
columns at a higher level. From these platforms, as in the 
previous cases, the erection of all parts commanded by them is 
carried on as they rise. The erection of the secondary parts 
proceeds simultaneously with that of the main members, the 
railway girders being built by corbelling out from the supports, 
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and the other parts by light stages when the parts themselves 
cannot serve as a means of support to extend the work. As will 
readily be understood, the erection of these sections calls for 
greater nerve and judgment on the part of the men employed 
than does that of the portions previously described. 

Mr. Adamson discussed the questions of the influences of 
temperature and wind pressure, and said that as those things 
were all of vital importance, and unless the conditions were 
fairly balanced, and the effects of the disturbing elements very 
well thought out, there would be an antagonism in the bridge 
itself which would, in the long run, affect its stability. Mr. 
Head said that the subject of expansion to which Mr. 
Adamson alluded, was a very important one. The impression 
he got from the observations were, that Mr. Adamson referred 
to the old Sunderland Bridge, and that the expansion by heat 
and difference of temperature was sufficient to throw the girders 
two feet out of line. He(Mr. Head) happened to be resident 
engineer, under the late Mr. Stevenson, for the construction of 
the bridge at Sunderland, and thought it was quite true that 
when the old bridge was taken down the girders were found to 
be two feet out of the line. That was not owing to expansion, 
but owing to some cross bracings having given way. When the 
new bridge was finished, it consisted of three arches and fixed 
girders from end to end, and it was his duty to test what the 
effect was from the changes of temperature, as between the full 
heat of a summer’s day and the night following. If he remem- 
bered aright, the bridge lifted between these variations about 
14 inches. He would be much obliged if Mr. Wood, in the 
course of his reply, would kindly say what percentage had been 
allowed for expansion as between the two great extremes of 
temperature to which the bridge might be subjected. He also 
wished to know whether, in the course of their experiments, 
they ever found the wind pressure at a maximum of 56lbs. per 
square foot. Mr. Cochrane illustrated the provision that had 
been made in the Forth Bridge for expansion by showing, in a 
rough diagram of Westminster Bridge in London, that the 
expansion was provided for entirely within the bridge itself. 
The case of Brooklyn Bridge, he said, was a remarkable 
example of expansion being provided for within itself. Expan- 
sion had two different directions, and that was provided for in 
the Forth Bridge, so that the cantilevers left alone would adjust 
themselves. The intermediate girder provided for expansion, 
and there was no danger to any point of the structure. Mr. 
Cawley, Manchester, said there were two or three Japanese 
engineers present, and they would confirm the statement that 


| the Niko Bridge illustrated the same principle as that which 


had been adopted in construction of the Forth Bridge. By a 
rough sketch on the blackboard he showed the design of the 
Japanese bridge with its beams of wood embedded deeply in 
the earth on each side of the river, and a beam corresponding to 
the cross girder stretching across from the elevated parts of 
the so-called cantilevers. He humorously remarked that the 
bridge at Niko was built about 200 years ago, although it was 
called in Japan a temporary bridge. Mr. Wood, in reply, 
pointed out that by the way in which the centre girders were 
placed there was perfect freedom in every direction. There 
was an allowance of 1 inch in every 100 feet for expansion 
owing to variations in temperature, and there were 1,800 feet 
between the points. He thought Mr. Arrol knew well that the 
variation throughout the year was a half inch in the too feet, 
so that there was an extra allowance from what was found 
necessary. In regard to wind pressure, the maximum pressure 
was registered in January 1884 as 35} lbs. per square foot, so 
that there was an ample allowance. 

Mr. William Arrol afterwards described the machinery 
employed in constructing the bridge. For bending and 
twisting the large steel plates required in the construction of 
the tubes and their connections, a great variety of hydraulic 
presses had to be provided. The largest of these is capable of 
exerting a pressure of 1,600 tons between the dies. It consists 
of four 24-inch cylinders, resting on two longitudinal girders 
bedded in concrete. From each cylinder rise two iron 
columns, which carry a fixed table overhead. On the top of 
the rams another table is placed, which can be raised or 
lowered at will. Between these two tables are placed the 
blocks which stamp the plates to the desired shape. In most 
cases this shape is the arc of a circle, but in others the form is 
very varying, while in some instances the plates are flanged as 
well as bent or twisted. In nearly every case, after a plate has 
been set while heated, it requires to be finally adjusted when 
cooled. To dispense with the heating of the plates gives 
unsatisfactory work, and is in many cases impossible. In no 
instance is this plan of bending adopted to any ex‘eat without 
annealing the plates both before and after the work has been 
put upon them. Much of the final adjusting of the plates is 
done by presses consisting of a simple ram fixed to the upper 
of two girders, which are bound together at the ends, the lower 
girder serving as the seat for the block on which the plate is 
placed. Numerous other forms of presses are employed for 
lighter work. For planing the ends of the curved plates a 
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special machine had to be designed and built, in which the 
plates are secured to a fixed table, while the tool is made to 
travel backwards and forwards in a swinging pendulum that 
receives its motion through a connecting-rod from a travelling 
saddle. The tool cuts both ways in this instance also, and is 
fed to its work by hand. For drilling the finished tubes, the 
machines, each complete in itself, are made large enough to 
embrace the entire circumference of the tube. They consist of 
a wrought-iron under-frame or carriage, on which are placed 
the engine and boiler. On it are also fixed two large cast- 
iron annular rings or headstocks, embracing the tube, round 
which ten drilling slides and heads travel circumferentially. 
The slides are moved around the rings, and consequently 
around the tubes, by a worm at each end, gearing into a worm- 
wheel that forms part of the rings. The motion of the drill- 
heads on the slides is longitudinal, or parallel to the tubes. 
These two motions easily permit of the ten drills working at 
any part of the circumference of the tube comprised between 
the two annular rings, which embrace a length of 8 feet. When 
this length is finished the whole machine is travelled forwards, 
and is again ready to drill a new length of 8 feet. The tube 
rests on timber blocks, which are removed from the front and 
placed behind as the machine travels forwards. In the case of 
the lighter tubes, the rate of drilling is as high as 12 lineal feet 
of tube per shift of ten hours ; this represents about 800 holes 
drilled. To erect and rivet such large quantities of material 
at the immense height at which much of it requires to be done 
demands a large quantity of special plant for rivetting and 
other purposes. The ordinary class of rivetting is accomplished 
by means of small portable rivetters, consisting of two arms 
held apart by links and stays; one arm acts as the holder-on, 


while the other carries the hydraulic cylinder for supplying the 


power, the cylinder and arm together forming one casting. 
For some of the more difficult work, where neither could this 
form of rivetter be employed nor could the work be done by 
hand, small direct-acting hydraulic cylinders were used ; the 
die for forming the rivet-head was here fixed into the piston. 
Two 4-inch cylinders were usually employed, held to their 
work either by hard wood packing placed against the permanent 
structure, or by temporary girders brought into proper position. 
In these machines the pressure employed was three tons per 
square inch. A large amount of excellent work was performed 
by these machines in positions where it was practically impos- 
sible to do it otherwise. 
of the piers is done by rivetting-machines attached to the 


| undersides of the lifting platforms. 


, space of ground. 


The rivetting of the vertical columns | 


They are lifted with the 
platforms, and do their work while the platform is at rest. 
They consist of two longitudinal girders or uprights, one on 
the outside and the other on the inside of the column. Along 
the face of each girder a rivetting cylinder is raised or lowered 
by hydraulic power. The insice girder has a trunnion at top 
and bottom, fitting into a step in two temporary diaphragms for 
supporting the thrust of the rams in rivetting. It is turned 
round on the trunnions at will, so as to rivet up an entire 
length of 16 feet of the tube both circumferentially and longi- 
tudinally. The outside girder and rivetting cylinder when at 
work always face the inside. The outside girder is attached at 
top and bottom to two wrought-iron rings, which encircle the 
column, and not only furnish the necessary support, but also 
permit of the machine being moved round the column by 
hydraulic power as required. Over 800 rivets have been closed 
in a day by one of these machines. 


FIRE RATS RULY 


A GREAT fire broke out on the extensive premises of Messrs. 
Laverack & Goddard, timber merchants and contractors, 
Drypool, Hull, on the 11th inst., and caused the loss of many 
thousands of pounds, the property involved in the destruction 
being of a valuable character. The buildings in which the 


| firm carry on their business have a frontage to Great Union 
| Street, says the Leeds Mercury, of about thirty yards, and the 


extension to the rear is very considerable and covers a large 
Within this area was stored a very large 
quantity of dry, well-seasoned timber, and a quantity of costly 
machinery used in the large trade done by the firm. Between 
three and four o'clock in the afternoon an alarm was raised 
of the outbreak of flames on the premises, and messengers 
were at once despatched to the fire brigade station for assist- 
ance. Ina very short time the whole of the fire brigade were 
hurrying to the scene with the steam fire-engine ; but although 
every despatch was used they were too late to prevent the 
lamentable destruction of property which took place. The 
wind was blowing half a gale from east-north-east, and it 
fanned the flames to such an extent that before water could be 
sent on to the burning material all the wood in the 
vicinity, rendered dry and inflammable by weeks of hot 
weather, had become ignited, and flames and smoke were 
sent in volumes over Great Union Street and towards the 
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river Hull, threatening not merely the buildings on the other 
side of the street, but also the blocks of small shops to the 
north and south of the yard. The heat was intense and un- 
bearable, and drove back all who were venturesome enough to 
approach within even a hundred yards of the fiery furnace. 
The people resident in the tenement property on each side 
commenced to clear their houses. Beds and bedding were 
tumbled out of upper storey windows, and furniture pitched 
into the street, and in a very short time the whole of the houses 
were emptied of all they had contained, and the goods removed 
to a safe distance. Women and children, distressed beyond 
measure at having to evacuate their homes in this summary 
manner, were standing in the street weeping ; but their con- 
dition was by no means so pitiable as it would have been had 
the outbreak occurred in the dead of the night. Finding it 
impossible to make an impression on the great blazing furnace, 
the police commenced to clear away the stacks of deals stand- 
ing close to the street frontage. Here, however, they were just 
a little too late, as scorched and blackened by the advancing 
element of destruction, the wood commenced to burn, and 
as the boards were flung down into the street centre the 
fire from them blazed up, and in a few minutes the whole of 
the deals were burning fiercely, adding to the appalling 
character of the great fire. All who were compelled to stand 
by were scorched and seriously endangered by the flames. 
Blocks of small shops on both sides were now attacked, 
and opposite the frontage of Messrs. Shaw & Turner’s saw-mill 
was ignited, but the police managed to prevent further havoc 
by pouring tons of water on to the heated woodwork. A wall 
fell, seriously injuring two lads, named Robert Young and 
George Stothard, and they were removed to the Infirmary. 
Roofs fell in with a crash, but still the flames did not die out, 
but attacked other wood-yards in the vicinity, and threatened 
to involve the whole neighbourhood in the general destruction. 
The police worked incessantly pouring vast quantities of water 
on to the places which were in danger of being consumed. 

The fire was got under by about six o’clock, but was burning 
until a late hour, large masses of wood having ignited. 
Messrs. Laverack & Goddard estimate their loss at 40,000/. 
It is not known to what extent they are insured. In Albert 
Street twenty-six houses in all were either completely destroyed 
or so greatly damaged as to be uninhabitable, and many of the 
former occupiers have lost all their possessions, some being 
consequently in great distress and homeless. The damage to 
other property adjoining is also considerable. 


LIMPSFIELD AND OXTED WATERWORKS. 


AN illustration of the economical and effective way in which 
small districts may be supplied from their own watershed is 
afforded by the Limpsfield and Oxted Waterworks, which were 
recently opened. Pain’s Hill Dell, Limpsfield, is a natural 
hollow where there is an anticlinal fault in the strata, which 
has caused the lower silurian greensand to dip in a direction 
opposed to its general downthrow in the locality. Under these 
conditions strong springs are thrown out at this point which 
have been impounded by a puddle wall thrown across the Dell, 
and resting on the solid clay at a depth of 27 feet below the 
average ground level. A reservoir has been formed within this 
enclosed area, in which the water which drives the pumping 
machinery is collected and stored. The main water supply is 

lls which have been sunk on higher 


obtained from two we 
ground just above the reservoir, but not sufficiently elevated to 
has to be resorted 


command the whole district ; hence pumping 
to. To provide for this, two sets of duplex hydraulic pumps, 
made by the Worthington Pumping Engine Company, of New 
York and London, have been erected at a point 65 feet below 
the reservoir. One set pumps into a covered reservoir placed 
at a level of 220 feet above the engine-house, capable of supply- 
ing all tanks in the district up to 500 feet above Ordnance 
datum. ‘The other set of pumps is intended to supply a similar 
reservoir, not yet erected, at 100 feet higher level. In the 
meantime the pumps for it discharge into the low-level 
reservoir. The pumps are designed to raise 45,000 gallons of 
water per day, and when they were erected they were tested 
by Mr. W. Barns Kinsey, member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, to whose designs and under whose superintendence 
the works have been carried out. Mr. Kinsey ran the machinery 
with locked doors for 120 hours, at the end of which time it was 
found to be in perfect order and still working, showing that in 
addition to not incurring any fuel expenditure, the pumps only 
required a minimum of attendance. When the pumps are not 
at work the supply from the wells is syphoned into the power 
reservoir, which is capable of holding 400,000 gallons. About 
64 miles of water mains, from 3 inches to 5 inches diameter, 
have already been laid. The contractors for the works were 
Messrs. S. F. Baker & Son, London. A practical lesson 
taught by these works is that springs, which in many localities 
simply run to waste, may be readily utilised as a source of 
beneficial power and cheap waterworks for a small district 
established. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT /gyyy \ THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT del dle ay BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


NGHTINGALE- 0 EVER FIRM WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


NOW REIN PADS abe THE. KINGDOM. : : 
No. 1. 0. 
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Blocks prepared and treated ae various stages spacer heir personal supervision by Machi and matted to sien floated surface of Concrete Bed with their Antiseptic 


ai Pie Do 
pound, which also prevents dry-rot or rdacincess Pull particulars on applicatio: 


NIGHTINGALE & Co.. WoodD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY, 


B. FINCH & CO., Holsoan GANITARY FNGINEERING WORKS, 


S2 BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
“ HOLBORN ” 


COMBINATION CLOSET — 


=| Wy 
“Holborn” Water-Waste Preventer. * / a 


The most Efficient in the Market. 


MANUFACTURERS PE = 


Baths, Closets, and 
other Sanitary Appliances. 


Special Bath Valves and Fittings for Public In- 
stitutions. 


Catalogues on application. 


NOW “OWNS ARSE? THE LAST FEW PORTFOLIOS. 


Price Eight Guineas on Japanese Paper, and Ten Guineas on Parchment. 


EIGHT ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 


From Water-Colour Drawings, 
By THE BARONESS NATHANIEL DE ROTHSCHILD. 
ETCHED by MM. T. CHAUVEL (2922,Mz>AHUST) LEON GAUCHEREL, & DANIEL MORDANT, 


“A magnificent set of two Picturesque Views in Holland, two Neapolitan, one Sicilian, one Venetian, and two French 
Views, which appear in the finest style, and display the exquisite touch of a born artist.” 
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GILBERT WOoD & CO... 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C- 
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all: Monk Bridge, 

E fen: ADAMS & C0., York. 

3 a London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W. 
, 3 Patent FLUSH TANKS for Drain Flushing. 


»» FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 

»» FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &. 
» FLUSH URINALS _ ,, 9 > 

» TROUGH CLOSETS ;, 9 99 


Highest Award, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 
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@he Architect, 


THE WEEK. — 


THE voting of the Civil Service Estimates in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday night gave rise to a good deal of 
desultory talk in regard to the British Museum, South 
Kensington, and the National Gallery. Few members can 
be qualified to do more than generalise on art subjects, so 
it is no wonder that the discussion brought little more to 
the surface than such popular ideas as that the Science and 
Art Department was too generous towards its officials and 
too penurious in the interests of the country; that the 
museums should be made more available to the large 
classes of persons who could only visit them by night, &c. 
Mr. G. CAVENDISH-BENTINCK hinted, in regard to the 
National Gallery, that in his opinion they did not always 
exercise due economy in the purchase of pictures—as, for 
instance, in the case of a picture by PauL VERONESE, sold 
some time ago at CHRISTIE & Mawnson’s for 300 guineas, 
and which was afterwards bought for the nation at some- 
thing like 3,500/. He hoped that some day or other all 
the various offices would be amalgamated, and that there 
might be one Minister having a knowledge of art who would 
be able to answer well and efficiently questions that might 
be put to him. 


THE experiment which was lately made on a small scale 
in the Society of British Artists is being repeated at Brussels, 
and will decide whether in an exhibition the Belgians prefer 
a smaller number of selected works to a larger number of 
which many must be mediocre in quality. The triennial 
exhibition is about to be opened. Hitherto it was the 
custom to accept about 1,400 works, but this year the 
number will not much exceed 7oo. A great many artists 
of position have declined to exhibit under the new con- 
ditions, and among the sculptors especially there will be 
many absentees. ‘The jury have had a most difficult duty 
to perform, and it is supposed that they have made a sacri- 
fice of works which came from painters who are among the 
leaders of the Belgian school. Critics will be grateful to 
anyone who will restrict the area of painted canvas in an 
exhibition, but the process is likely to cause too many 
heart-burnings to be agreeable, and it was a recogni- 


tion of-these difficulties which caused the suspension of 


triennial exhibitions in Paris. The native artists whose 
works are rejected by the Brussels jury will not find con- 
solation when they discover that applications for works were 
sent to forty of the French artists. 


Tue death of Mr. AtvAN CrarkK took place on Friday 
Jast at Cambridge, Massachusetts, at the advanced age of 
eighty-three years. Mr. CLarK has achieved a world-wide 
reputation owing to his success in the construction of 


‘astronomical telescopes, and the latest works of the firm 


have eclipsed all that has hitherto been done in this manu- 
facture, the object glass for the great telescope at the Lick 
‘Observatory, California, prepared by the Crarks, being of 
gigantic dimensions, no less than 36 inches in diameter, 
and that for the Russian Observatory being 30 inches. 
Mr. CLARK was born at Ashfield, Massachusetts. His 
early education had been neglected, and he was thrown on 
the world at the early age of seventeen. It is curious that 
he first of all took up art, and, though self-taught, achieved 
considerable success in engraving and portrait painting, and 
also helped to maintain himself by designs for printing on 
He then became successful as a miniature 
portrait painter on ivory. In 1835 he opened a studio in 
Boston, but the following year left that town for Cambridge, 
where he finally fixed his family residence. 


THE committee for the Wouldhave Memorial, South 
Shields, have unanimously adopted the recommendations 
of Mr. R. F. JoHNson, architect, of Newcastle, who acted 
as their adviser, and the award has been made as follows:— 
First, Mr. J. H. Morron, of South Shields; second, Messrs. 
Stout & Dockwray, of South Shields; Mr. WHITEHEAD, 
sculptor, of Westminster, being highly commended. At 
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Sheffield the directors of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, who 
had purchased a fine site immediately opposite the site of 
the proposed Municipal Buildings, invited the following 
firms of architects to enter into competition for the pro- 
posed bank and hotel buildings: — Messrs. SMirH & 
TWEEDALE, W. H. THorp, PERKIN & BuLmeEr, Leeds; 
Mr. Jacogs, Hull; Messrs. Mitnes & FRANCE, Bradford; 
Messrs. FLockKToN & Gipps, and EmpsaLt & SMITH, 
Sheffield. The directors decided to give the work to the 
architect whose design should be chosen, and to pay an 
honorarium of twenty-five pounds to each of the unsuc- 
cessful competitors. All these firms, except Messrs. MILNES 
& FRANCE, sent in designs. A general board meeting was 
held last Friday, when the plans of Messrs. PERKIN & 
BULMER were chosen, and they were appointed architects. 
The building will consist of handsome bank premises, café 
and hotel, in the Early Gothic style of architecture, and will 
be executed in stone. The cost of the buildings and site 
will be upwards of 13,000/. 


A curious story is told* by Messrs. Rerp & Son, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. When Sir Humpury Davy invented 
the miner’s safety lamp the coalowners in the North regarded 
the invention as so important that they presented him with 
a service of silver plate, of the value of 2,500/ Messrs. 
Reip & Son say :—‘‘ We had the honour of supplying this 
plate, and before the end of last year we made inquiries as 
to its whereabouts, with the view to getting the loan of it 
for exhibition this year. We thought a testimonial of much 
public interest at the time, and forming part of the industrial 
history of the country at large, and of this district in par- 
ticular, should appear in a Jubilee Mining Exhibition meant 
to show the progressive improvements of our national in- 
dustry. The result of our inquiries was to find that the 
plate had been melted down! It appears it was left to the 
Royal Socicty in 1868, and afterwards sold to Her Majesty’s 
Mint for its intrinsic value, in order that money might be 
raised to produce the yearly ‘Davy’ medal given by the 
Royal Society. We think that if the Royal Society wanted 
cash it might have obtained it more honourably than by 
selling objects of art intended as records of the advance- 
ment of science.” ‘ 


TuHE forest of Fontainebleau supplies so many subjects 
to every Salon, it is only just that some recognition of the 
debt should be made. An exhibition has been, therefore, 
opened which consists solely of works that are derived from 
forest scenes. It is held in the Grandes Galeries des Fétes 
of the palace, which were designed for occupants of a very 
different character. There are over one hundred and fifty 
works, landscapes having a predominance. Artists such as 
M. Benjamin Constant, M. Cormon, M. ADRIEN 
Moreau, M. Rapin, who might not be supposed to belong 
to the forest band, are represented, and the collection 
reveals the advantages which French art gains by out-of- 
doors painting. — As the forest is so well utilised by them the 
artists have assumed the rights of proprietorship in it. The 
Administration lately proposed to cut down some of the 
trees, and to make roads by which the removal of the 
timber might be facilitated. But there was so great an out- 
cry from the painters’ cabins as to compel an explanation 
from the officials). The operation was found to be neces- 
sary. Steep paths may be picturesque, but they are not 
always the easiest for travellers, of whom many visit the 
forest. 


Tue exhibition which was to exemplify the progress of 
French railways during the half century has not attained 
the success which was anticipated, and the projector has 
succumbed to his disappointment. M. Gasriet Livy died 
a few days since in the prime of life, for he was only in 
his forty-second year. The idea was a good one, but railway 
companies are no less difficult to move than private traders. 
Many held back, and the notion got abroad that the exhi- 
bition could only be of a prosaic kind. In spite of outdoor 
attractions, the Parisians did not visit the Wood of Vin- 
cennes in crowds, and the energy and organising power 
displayed by M. Livy in starting the exhibition were with- 
out avail. He was unable to withstand the disappointment. 
His fate may be taken as a warning by speculators who 
imagine that every exhibition produces a fortune. 
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CHEMISTRY AND BUILDING, 


T can be asserted with confidence that no branch of 
human industry is less indebted to the chemist than 
the builder’s art. We do not mean that chemistry has no 
concern with the materials used in building, for the science 
can find a field for investigation in all created things. What 
we maintain is that enduring work was produced before 
anything was known about chemistry, and that, with all the 
discoveries of chemists, we are not enabled to surpass the 
construction that was executed some thousands of years 
ago. 

All this is contrary to what is asserted by educational 
reformers. According to some modern notions, every young 
architect should know more or less about the science of 
chemistry, and be able to perform experiments on building 
materials. In the new curriculum of study chemistry has 
an important place, and it is probably supposed that after 
going through a few courses in analysis an architect will no 
longer be deceived in the quality of a stone, and that no 
paint will ever blister on his woodwork. We consider any 
anticipation of the kind as little more than a delusion. In 
saying so much we are not decrying the value of chemistry 
either as a power in industry or as a factor in education. 
Everyone must admit that modern manufactures have to 
depend ina great measure on the perfection of processes 
which are initiated by the chemist, and if by some extra- 
ordinary catastrophe the science stood still, there would be 
little progress in many branches of industry. ‘The builder 
could, however, regard an event of that kind with equani- 
mity. It might be momentous for his neighbours, but it 
need not affect him, for he may consider himself as inde- 
pendent of the chemist. - 

If building holds so peculiar a position it is, of course, 
owing to the use that has to be made of materials in their 
natural state. Chemistry has failed to discover any method 
of increasing the endurance of stone. There are means 
which may diminish the liability of timber to decay, but as 
the appearance of the pieces has to be sacrificed they can 
only be applied to work which is to be fixed out of sight. 
Metalwork certainly affords an almost unlimited field to 
the science, for the production of a bar of iron in the most 
primitive way is a chemical process. But even here 
modern science has not done much for us, since the most 
valuable of its modern discoveries, from the builder’s point 
of view, is the process for the prevention of rust, which is 
supposed to have its limitations when applied in construc- 
tion. Chemistry is of use in the manufacture of paints, 
but in this case, also, the ancient builders seem to have 
been abundantly provided. ‘Their colours took a longer 
time to prepare, and may have required more care in use, 
but we need not trouble ourselves about questions of 
degree. Our argument is that in respect to the things 
which are most essential in building our indebtedness to 
the chemist is only trivial. 

The position of the science is suggested by the report of 
the Cantor lectures on Building Materials, which were 
delivered in February and March. Mr. Dent, the lecturer, 
is a chemist, but, unlike pseudo-scientists, he does not 
exaggerate the importance of his subjects. When we find 
that the title of the course is given as Building Materials, 
it becomes evident he must have felt before starting that if 
he restricted himself to the chemistry of materials it would 
be difficult to eke out the lectures. The comprehensive 
title allowed of incursions into the fields of specialists of 
different classes. Sees 

In starting, Mr. Dent frankly admitted how little 
chemistry can do for the builder. When he told his 
hearers that “the value and quality of stone depend quite 
as much, or even more, upon its physical structure than 
upon its chemical composition,” he was revealing the fact 
that the old-fashioned methods of observation were not to 
be superseded by any process which can be undertaken in 
the laboratory. With most stone the eye is the best judge 
of quality. ‘This is shown by the history of the selection of 
the stone for the Houses of Parliament. Everything that 
chemistry could perform was gone through, and, in the end, 
It was discovered that the wisest course was to follow the 
example of builders who lived when there was no such 
word as chemistry in the English language. “The selection 
of magnesian limestone for the Houses of Parliament,” 
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says Mr. Dent, “was decided upon chiefly on account of 
the very excellent state of preservation in which this stone 
was found at the cathedral church of Southwell in Notting- 
hamshire, Roche Abbey, near Tickhill, and the castles of 
Conisborough and Bolsover.” That is to say, the laboratory 
tests were abandoned, and recourse was had to the kind of 
evidence of which any mason could judge. In all quarries 
there are several qualities of stone, and practical men 
can in most cases discriminate between them. But 
it does not follow that the chemist is equally efficient 
as a judge, and his mode of going to work does 
not cause much apprehension to the quarrymen. In 
the case of the Houses of Parliament it was supposed 
that the presence of chemists and other scientists on the 
Commission would insure the delivery of none but the 
best stone. The architect of the building was treated 
as if his knowledge was empiric. We all know that 
defective stone was supplied, and the wonder is that 
with such a body of judges a much larger quantity of the 
kind was not sent to Westminster for building. Workmen of 
all classes find delight in imposing on men who are sup- 
posed to be amateurs. If, after half a century, a similar 
inquiry had to be undertaken, would chemistry be able to 
atone for its failure to select an efficient stone after going 
the round of all the English quarries? There is nothing in 
Mr. Denv’s lectures which implies that the professors of 
the science have acquired more knowledge about the pro- 
perties of building stone. ‘The cause of the unsatisfactory 
condition of much of the stone employed in the building,” 
he says, ‘is unquestionably due to want of inspection at 
the quarries; and—as a necessary consequence of this. 
laxity of superintendence—the inefficient manner in which 
the stone was worked. We find stones taken from the same 
part of the building varying materially as regards their 
porosity and physical character, to such an extent as could 
not possibly have occurred had proper precautions been 
taken for preventing the arrival in London of any stone of 
inferior quality.” In other words, chemistry failed to find 
by itself an eligible stone, and afterwards could not devise 
a test by which the worst class of stone might be eliminated. 
A similar result would undoubtedly follow to-day if the way 
of selecting which has been in use for ages were set aside in 
favour of the petty tests of the laboratory. 

It may be replied that if science failed on one occasion 
it was more successful afterwards. But where are the 
records of the cases where a chemist’s advice has led to the 
selection of a building stone that, contrary to prior experi- 
ence, has turned out satisfactorily? They are not to be 
found in Mr. DENv’s lectures, and a reader may seek for 
them in vain through much larger works. Chemistry can 
become wise when a stone has decayed, and explain the 
circumstances ; but what is needed is the power of antici- 
pating effects, which, in the case of building, seems beyond 
the limits of the science, According to the Munich 
chemists, the way to discover the durability of a stone is by 
a determination of the salts soluble in water it may contain, 
by observing its power of capillary attraction during twenty- 
four hours, and the effect upon a sample saturated with 
water of repeated exposure to the low temperature of from 
5° to 14° Fahr. But Sir CHRISTOPHER Wren’s plan seems 
preferable. According to Mr. Dent, he “had the stone for 
St. Paul’s Cathedral quarried and exposed to the air for 
three years before it was brought to London, a full oppor- 
tunity being thus afforded for rejecting any blocks that 
exhibited signs of inferiority.” Atmospheric influences are 
of course the chief causes for the deterioration of stone, 
and they are so variable that we cannot expect to 
find equivalents for them within the limits of an ordinary 
experiment. Time is needed for the inquiry, as well as 
materials on a large scale, and hence WREN’s system seems 
to be the most rational and best calculated to lead to trust- 
worthy conclusions. The insufficiency of samples is 
admitted by Mr. Dent, when he says that “samples of 
stone from the same quarry, and sometimes eyen from the 
same bed, in which no practical difference can be detected 
by chemical analysis, will not unfrequently be found to 
exhibit considerable variations in physical structure, a - 
knowledge of which can only be obtained by actual inspec- 
tion of the stone 2 situ.” 

It is in regard to the selection of stone that chemical 
knowledge would be supposed to be of most use to the 
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architect, and, from what we have said, it will be evident 
that, in the opinion of the Cantor lecturer, chemistry by 
itself is not an infallible guide. It is possible without the 
least aid from the science to select a durable building stone, 
while apparently chemical experiments must be supplemented 
by knowledge of another kind. If what we have said can 
be considered as true, it will follow that any training which 
will suggest the possibility of even partially superseding the 
careful examination of stones on a large scale, both in the 
quarry and in buildings, is not to be desired. 

Mr. Dent does not set much value upon the inventions 
of his brother chemists for the preservation of stone. They 
are expensive, and, unless repeatedly applied, can only form 
a superficial-film. Solutions of silica, silicate of potash, 
baryta, superphosphate of lime, oxalate of alumina have 
been tried. Paraffin, to which a little creosote is added, is 
used in New York, the stone being first heated by a portable 
furnace, but there is always risk in applying great heat to 
the face of a stone. | 

Chemistry will possess more importance for a manufac- 
turer of artificial products for building than for an architect, 
but the more elaborate processes will not always produce 
the most useful things. RaNnsomr’s artificial stone is a 
case in point. It was as close an imitation of natural stone 
as could well be made ; and it well might be, for the mate- 
slals were combined most skilfully. But the stone was sub- 

“ject to efflorescence, and was expensive if compared with 
varieties which are little more than concretes containing 
constituents which are ground fine. 

There are interesting chemical problems involved in the 
production of terra-cotta, cement, and limes, but as a rule 
the improvements in the manufacture do not come from the 
chemists. Nor can we see that the amount of chemistry 
which can be acquired by any one who has so many things 
to learn as an architect can have much effect upon the 
preparation of any of the above products. The competition 
between manufacturers is a better security for obtaining 
good work than the tests which an amateur can apply. If 
tests are requisite there are experts enough to undertake 
them. 


ENGLISH PULPITS: ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


S the writer remarked in his brief essay on “Fonts” 
(see Zhe Architect, August 20, 27; September 3, 
1886), the examples remaining in England of ancieat pulpits 
are very much less numerous than those of ancient fonts. 
Consequently there is not the variety in general form, 
design, and material in the former as compared with the 
latter. Possibly in the matter of height there is more 
variation. For the pulpit is of a greater scale, and its 
height, moreover, is regulated by the number of steps up 
to it, which vary considerably in different buildings; 
whereas there is a natural limit to the height of a font, the 
top of which must be of a convenient dimension for the 
Officiating priest. As far as the writer is aware, there is only 
one work on English Medieval pulpits, and this, excellently 
carried out by Mr. Francis T. DoLLMAN, was published as 
long since as A.D. 1849. 

Although it appears doubtful as to how far the ambo of 
the early Christian churches was used for preaching, yet its 
form and elevation above the general level must have offered 
a ready inducement to apply it to this purpose. The casual 
observer would naturally take the ambones for pulpits, 
though he might well be puzzled at there being a pair of 
them. But although in this country we never see two 
pulpits (notwithstanding that the reading-desk of the last 
century was often nearly as high and important as the pulpit 
itself), in Italy one does so, as in Milan Cathedral. In 
our own cathedrals there is frequently a pulpit in the nave 
and another in the choir, the object of which is sufficiently 
apparent. However, to return to British soil, the earliest 
specimens of pulpits are those in refectories, as in the 
abbeys at Shrewsbury and Beaulieu, which are not, strictly 
speaking, pulpits at all, as regards preaching. But the 
design of several of the later pulpits seems to have been 
suggested by these in so far as the corbelling out from the 
wall is concerned, as in the churches at Nailsea and Hutton, 
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Somerset. In the former example there is no semi-engaged 
shaft next the wall, but in the latter it is so. Of course, in 
these instances the preacher has to enter through an arch- 
way at the ground-floor level, and go up steps in the thick- 
ness of the wall, from which he emerges, through another 
archway, into the pulpit at a higher level. Such a plan is 
susceptible of very picturesque treatment, and has been 
tried in modern pulpits, an instance of which recently 
came before the writer’s immediate notice. The church 
alluded to was built more than thirty years since from the 
designs of an eminent architect now deceased, and the 
pulpit in question was approached through the vestry, an 
arrangement which, doubtless, answered very well in those 
‘“‘good old times” when it was the almost universal practice 
for the preacher to change the surplice for the black gown. 
But, sad to say, this picturesque path up to the pulpit 
(which had a really elegant stone balustrade on each side of 
it) was irreverently thought to make the preacher look too 
much like a ‘‘ Jack-in-the-box.” The pulpit was, therefore, 
removed to the other side of the nave, and placed on a 
lower pedestal with ordinary stone steps up to it, thus 
rendering unnecessary any balustrade or hand-rail. 

It is certainly a great advantage to a pulpit (zesthetically) 
when it is destitute of that abomination—a polished oak 
hand-rail supported on metal standards. This feature has 
vulgarised and ruined the design of many a good modern 
pulpit. The writer has often observed the manner in which 
architects have essayed to neutralise the bad appearance of 
this awkward feature. Sometimes this has been done by a 
heavy stone wall with a moulded capping, ranged to follow 
the winding steps where such occur. The effect, however, 
is cumbrous, and suggests too much importance where 
there are only four or five, or, at most, six steps. A simpler 
and easier way, where there are not more than the latter 
number, is to design a stone kerb, treated very like a string, 
but following the profile of the steps, and having moulded 
or chamfered nosings. ‘This has a lighter appearance than 
a solid stone wall or perforated balustrade, and is sufficient 
to give the idea of protection to the preacher when mount- 
ing his place. The fact is the “regulation” hand-rail, &c., 
is quite unnecessary to pulpits of the height they are gene- 
rally made at the present day. It is an awkward excrescence 
and injures the general effect of the pulpit. 

In one of the City churches, St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap 
(which was threatened with destruction, under the Union of 
Benefices Act, some years since, but mercifully saved by 
the efforts, in a great measure, of the City Church and 
Churchyard Protection Society), the oak staircase to the 
handsome carved pulpit, also of oak, has elaborate twisted 
balusters, and there is a comfortable landing space outside 
the pulpit at the top of the staircase. There is a handsome 
canopy also, and every adjunct to the structure is also ez 
suite, honestly and boldly treated, and made a suitable 
feature of, instead of being handled in a makeshift manner. 
On the Continent, the balustrade to the staircase leading 
up to the pulpit at the church of San Antonio, Padua, is an 
excellent specimen of a pleasing treatment. Here there are 
small shafts placed near together, having capitals and bases, 
carrying ogee-shaped arches. But it will be well now not to 
digress too much on this particular detail of the subject, as 
more will be said about it further on. 

It is fortunate that in this country are preserved to us 
Medizeval specimens of pulpits of a pure style, whereas, 
according to the writer’s experience, the great majority of 
foreign examples (except, of course, in Italy, where there 
are some very fine instances of the architecture of the 
Middle Ages) are of a debased Classic type, too often 
without any real architectural design—mere dummies on 
which the sculptor and the carver could each exhibit his 
talents. No doubt these pulpits are beautiful of their kind, 
but yet totally unfitted for the object with which they were 
erected. ‘The examples alluded to are such as those exe- 
cuted in wood, in which Belgium in particular is so rich. 

Such a pulpit as that to St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, 
with its attenuated but graceful stem, and its great height 
from the floor, 10 feet 6 inches, which involves an elaborate 
staircase (not the original one), does not by any means meet 
the popular taste at the present day, the tendency being to 
keep the pulpit low. The Medizeval specimens are indeed 
generally more lofty in their proportions than an architect 
would now design, though executed before the days of 
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galleries. Of course, when the latter came to be put up, 
the pulpits were bound to be of some height if the worship- 
pers in the “ upper storey ” of the building were to hear and 
see the preacher. 

With respect to material, the architects of Medieval, 
like modern, England sometimes employed wood, some- 
times stone. Iron pulpits were occasionally also used. 
According to the “ Ancient Rites of Durham,” p. 40, there 
was formerly one in the Cathedral of that city. But the 
writer, in the course of a wide experience, has never yet 
come across any pulpit of this material. In Spain, however, 
are several examples of iron, all of very late date, such as 
the pulpit to the church of San Gil, Burgos, of which a 
drawing is given in Mr. StREET’s “Some Account of Gothic 
Architecture in Spain.” This does not seem essentially 
metallic in treatment, any more than are the great bronze 
doors of GHIBERTI to the Baptistery at Florence. In the 
case of the San Gil pulpit, Mr. SrREET says the iron is but 
a covering laid on a wood backing, and there is no per- 
forated or open work in it. Now lead, when employed on 
a large scale, is too soft and readily damaged a metal 
to stand quite by itself, except in the very rare in- 
stances in which it is used in Medizeval times for the 
entire bowls, not linings, of fonts ; in the case of fléches, 
the skeleton or constructional framework must neces- 
sarily and invariably be of timber. But iron stands in a 
very different category, and needs no assistance from other 
materials. ‘The writer has had the privilege of designing 
many pulpits for diverse churches, but happily as yet has 
never been asked to give a drawing for one to be executed 
in metal. 

Wood, stone, marble, or alabaster, are clearly the most 
suitable materials for pulpits, and there is no need to rush 
after novelty, merely for its own sake, as is too often done. 
Personally the writer must confess that he has a penchant 
for making the upper part (from the level of the floor 
where the preacher stands) of wood, and the pedestal and 
steps of stone or marble. As the pulpit is usually very 
near the prayer-desks and chancel seats, it seems more in 
keeping for it to be ez suite and of a like material in its 
upper portion. Stone or marble are more monumental, 
and convey a certain feeling of dignity which a wooden 
structure does not give. But there is a cold look in the 
material where employed for the fitting to a church which 
is non-existent in wood. 

Before proceeding with the consideration of pulpits in 
the interior of churches, it will be well just to mention such 
ancient examples of external pulpits, among others, as those 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, St. Lo Cathedral, Normandy, 
and the entirely detached one which formerly stood on the 
north side of old St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. Within 
he last few years an external pulpit was erected outside the 
west end of the new parish church of St. Mary Matfelon, 
Whitechapel, approached from within the church. 

With regard to plan in pulpits, the writer is not aware 
of any Medizval example of a circular one as far as con- 
cerns the external outline, though there are several instances 
of pulpits being circular internally. For more than one 
reason it is convenient to round off angles inside, particu- 
larly where the material is stone. Nearly the same remark 
which the writer applied to fonts, viz., the greater facility 
with which a polygonal plan becomes in itself decorative, 
as compared with the circular plan, is also applicable to 
pulpits. Even the mere angles taken by themselves are 
ornamental, just as an octagonal column looks richer than 
a circular one. In regard to shape, the hexagon and 
octagon are very usual plans, but the pulpit at Dartmouth 
Church is heptagonal, and that at the church of St. Mary, 
Wenden, Essex, nonagonal, while, as elsewhere stated, the 
magnificent example in Long Sutton Church, Somerset, is 
sixteen-sided, an elaborate plan, probably unique. 

Some of the old pulpits are very small, giving the priest 
scarcely room to turn round. Several are just under 2 feet 
in diameter internally. The practice of perforating a portion 
of the panels, whether wood or stone, which is to be found 
in modern examples has a good effect, giving variety and a 
certain amount of lightness to the composition, such as is 
beneficial to it. In Medizval pulpits, however, as far as 
the writer is aware, piercings were rarely made, whether the 
material was wood or stone. In the case of the stone 
pulpit to the church of St. John the Baptist, Cirencester, 


the panels are open. But the notion of lightness in 
pulpit designs has sometimes been carried to excess. One 
sometimes sees what is little more than an elaborate open 
metal screen of hexagonal or octagonal form with a rail at 
the top. Ina few cases where churches of the seventeenth 
or eighteenth centuries have been rearranged internally, 
the exigencies of the plan have required that the pulpit. 
should obstruct the view eastwards as little as possible, and 
in such instances open-work pulpits are certainly defensible. 

In comparatively few of the Medizval pulpits in 
England was sculpture, properly so-called, employed, 
though it was frequently soin the matter of the font, as we 
all know. As the latter was destined for one of the great. 
sacraments that was a sufficient reason for the large amount 
of symbolic and other imagery found about it, such as the 
representations of the Evangelists, Apostles, Saints, and 
other subjects. At Totnes Church, Devon, the stone pulpit 
has shields bearing heraldic badges, and at Frampton 
Church, Dorset, the example there (also of stone) contains 
the figure of the Blessed Virgin in one panel, with 
monastic and other figures in two of the other panels, the 
remaining panels being now empty. Referring to the old 
stone pulpit formerly in St. Benedict’s Church, Glastonbury, 
pedestals still remained in the panels, which were clearly 
designed to carry figures. 

Many of the old stone pulpits were decorated in colour 
and gilding, as is the case at the churches at Cheddar and 
Dartmouth. This is not at all consonant with our ideas at 
the present day. In some instances, it is true, oak pulpits 
have coloured panels with subjects in them, but where any 
other material is adopted, the decoration is always obtained. 
by self-coloured materials, such as stone, marble, or 
granite. The fact is, these painted pulpits were never 
intended by their designers to stand by themselves in a 
piece-meal style. They were destined to constitute only a 
small portion of the whole and complete design of decora- 
tion to the church. To set down a mass of variety of tints 
in one place, and then to leave the rest colourless, has a 
bad and “ spotty” effect. Itis amazing how such a primary 
axiom of the fitness of things is being continually set. at 
defiance in our times, the reredos, altar-rail, pulpit, and 
font being perhaps all radiant in colour, while the rest of 
the building looks gloomily neutral in its hue. 


(Zo be continued.) 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


N Saturday, the 13th inst., the members of the above 
Association visited the Wesleyan chapel and schools 
now being built in Corporation Street, from the designs of 
Messrs. Osborn & Reading. The buildings are of a Gothic 
character, built chiefly of brick, with stone dressings to the 
principal front, and they include on the principal floor a chape} 
for 350 and a lecture-hall for 1,000 persons, and on the ground- 
floor Sunday-schools for 250, with classrooms arranged round 
the school and two shops facing Corporation Street. Advantage 
has been taken of a fall in the site to arrange an infant-school 
for 50 and a ragged-school for 100 in the basement, as well as a 
caretaker’s-house and store beneath the shops. Mr. Reading 
met the members and conducted them over the buildings, the 
ingenuity of the planning of which was especially commented 
upon. The whole building will cost about 11,000/, including 
fittings. 


SCIENCE AND ART SCHOLARSHIPS. 


gets lists of candidates successful in the competitions for 

the Whitworth Scholarships, 1887, and the Royal Exhibi- 
tions National Scholarships and Free Studentships, 1887, have 
been issued. The 200/. scholarship has been awarded to James 
Whitaker, Burnley. Eight scholarships of 150/. each to John 
Calder, Glasgow ; John Smith, Belfast; Nicholas K. Turnbull, 
Glasgow; James C. Talbot, Southampton ; Arthur F. Horne, 
Moreton-in-Marsh (formerly of Glasgow) ; Edward J. Duff, 
Glasgow; Robert N. Blackburn, Liverpool; and William 
Thomson, Glasgow. And sixteen scholarships of 1oo/. each to 
William W. F. Pullen, Cardiff; Edwin Griffith, Glasgow ; 
Frederick C. Tipler, Crewe ; Thomas H. M. Bonell, Swindon ; 
Richard J. Redding, Plumstead (Woolwich) ; Arthur W. 
Sisson, Lincoln; Arthur H. Abbott, Great Yarmouth ; George 
Hough, Wolverton; Harry G, Christ, London; Harry D- 
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Griffiths, Cardiff; Denholm Young, Edinburgh ; Benjamin G. 
Oxford, Liverpool ; Bernard H. Crookes, Liverpool ; George J. 
Wells, London ; John Eustice, Camborne ; and Augustus H. 
H. Bratt, Plumstead (Woolwich). Royal Exhibition to 
Geoffrey Marshall, Glasgow. National Scholarships to Samuel 
H. Studley, Bradford ; David Wilkinson, Preston; Sydney 
Wood, Bradford; William S. Jarratt, Bradford; George N. 
Huntley, Richmond (Surrey); Henry Stanton, Bristol ; Samuel 
W. J. Smith, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Frederick W. Jones, Not- 
tingham ; John Smith, Belfast ; William G. Robson, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; Ernest G. Coker, Wolverton; and Henry C. Riley, 
Manchester. Royal Exhibitions to Frederic W. Dunn, Bristol; 
Jacob Marshall, Sheffield; Samuel Parrish, Manchester ; 
Joshua Holden, Todmorden ; Michael T. M. Ormsby, London ; 
and Samuel Pickford, Stockport and New Mills. And Free 
Scholarships to Arthur W. Widdop, Bradford; George W. 
Moreton, Crewe ; John B. Jaquet, London ; Malcolm Roberts, 
et Herbert H. Balme, Halifax ; and George J. Wells, 
ondon. 


EASTHAM PARISH CHURCH. 


A VISIT was paid by the members of the British Archzo- 

logical Society to Eastham parish church, when the vicar, 
the Rev. W. E. Torr, read a paper descriptive of the building. 
At the time of the Conquest, he said, the manor of Eastham— 
or Estham, as it was then spelt—was retained by the celebrated 
» Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, and stood at the head of his pos- 
sessions, being the largest and most valuable in Wirral. The 
tithes of Eastham were given by Hugh Lupus and his Countess 
to the newly-founded Abbey of St. Werburgh (Chester), being 
included in their foundation charter, 1093. About the year 1152 
the manors of Eastham and Bromborough were given by Earl 
Randle Gemons to the Abbey of St. Werburgh, as distinct 
manors with distinct churches. A new church had then been 
built in Eastham, but that this was only a dependent founda- 
tion, and that the church where the priest mentioned in 
Domesday officiated was situated in Bromborough, is obvious 
from the words of the confirmation by Pope Honorius, “ EccVia 
de Brombro’, cum Capella de Estham.” The dedication of the 
church has always been to St. Mary the Blessed Virgin. Of 
this original church of 1150 nothing is supposed to remain 
except the tower and presumably the font. The church and 
manor of Eastham remained in the hands of the abbots of St. 
Werburgh until the dissolution of the monastery in the reign of 
Henry VIII., when they were conferred on the Dean and Chapter 
of Chester in their first charter. The manor was extorted from 
the Dean and Chapter by Sir Richard Cotton, and finally became 
the property of Sir Rowland Stanley of Hooton, subject to a fee 
farm rent of 30/7. per annum. From this period the manor 
remained with the Stanleys till the sale in 1847, when it passed 
into the hands of Mr. R. C. Naylor. All manorial rights have 
lapsed. Returning to the history of the church itself, the ques- 
tion of its date requires to be settled. The original building was 
erected in 1150. Does any of that remain? There is some ancient 
lettering on a stone under the east window of the chancel, 
part of which gives the date 17 E.R., seventeenth year of Queen 
Elizabeth, or 1574. What does this record? Probably only 
the erection of the chancel or restoration of it ; for the ancient 
mullion work, &c., is surely of an earlier date. Can this date 
be thought to give the date of the nave, side aisles, and Stanley 
Chapel? From the similarity in the large-sized stones it would 
look as if the whole of the present church were erected at the 
same date. A drawing of the church by R. J. Kerry in my 
possession shows a lancet window on the west side of the 
chancel partly built up, which most probably is part of the 
original fabric. The same drawing shows a flattened (or low- 
pitched) lead-covered roof, with a high-pitched string-course 
above it on the east side of the tower. The present pitch of the 
roof is that of this string-course. From the time we have been 
speaking of until the present century the church was left alone, 
mostly with locked doors. Nothing was done to it save in the 
way of patching and spoiling; a vulgar ornament—a gallery— 
was put up across the west arch; and it was filled in the usual 
way with horse-box pews. Successive restorations and im- 
provements have taken place during the last thirty-three 
years. The first restoration, in 1854, reroofed the church, put 
on a new clerestory (the present windows in which were given 
by eight ladies of the parish), took away the west gallery, and 
also removed the scripture texts on the walls. The chancel 
was restored, and a new south wall put to it in 1862, when 
traces of old frescoes were discovered and destroyed, new 
windows put in on the south side. Further improvements were 
made in the chancel by Mr. Edward Grey in 1874-5. The rest 
of the fabric was finally restored in 1877, when a new 
north wall was built to the north aisle. A new floor 
was put down, the ground being lowered a foot, it having 
grown up to the tops of the bases of the pillars. In 
1881-2 a new organ chamber and vestries were obtained 
by prolonging the south aisle up the chancel, and this 


prolongation was carried out exactly in the style of the existing 
work. At the same time the whitewash was removed from the 
whole of the church. In 1886 the roof over the nave and side 
aisles was cased inside with tongued and grooved boards, 
covered with felt on the outside, and the tiles replaced in 
battens. The stained-glass east window in the chancel was put 
in in 1868, and is by Lavers, Barraud & Westlake, London. 
The east adjoining window in the Stanley Chapel was put in in 
1876, and is by Heaton, Butler & Bayne, London. The 
painted window in the south aisle was put in in 1882, and is by 
Shrigley & Hunt, Lancaster. The west window in the tower 
was unfortunately put in in 1862. A list of the vicars of 
Eastham, extending from 1316 to modern times, is to be seen 
in Ormerod, who wrongly calls them rectors. In 1637 William 
Seddon, A.M., was instituted: he, poor man, was ejected by 
Richard Banner, a Puritan, and suffered a great deal during: 
the troublous times of the great rebellion. In the Stanley 
Chapel two altar tombs are to be seen. In the screen below 
the organ in the south aisle there are three interesting carved, 
panels removed from the side of the old Grosvenor square pew,. 
where they were thickly covered with paint and oak graining. 
They have curious mantlings and tassels. The first is the coat 
and crest of Poole ; the second a chevron, between three bucks’” 
heads caboshed ; another buck’s head for the crest. This coat 
is that of Buerton, quartered by Poole, the crest of which was.. 
granted with some variations by Wriothesly, Garter, as a crest 
for the coat of Poole. The third panel contains the coat of 
Capenhurst, also quartered by Poole—a chevron between three 
capons. There was also a yew free in the churchyard, which, 
in his opinion, must have been planted before there was any; 
Christian church on the present foundation. 


THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL. 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE proceedings of the Congress at Liverpool were for- 
mally concluded on Saturday evening last by a meeting 
in the Walker Art Gallery. In the absence of Sir James 
Picton, the chair was taken by Mr. W. H. Cope, F.S.A., who, 
in expressing the thanks of the association for the invariable 
courtesy with which they had been received, mentioned 
specially the clergy who had accompanied them on their expe- 
ditions and explained to them the leading features of their 
respective churches. Then the public bodies of Liverpool had 
thrown open all buildings and places of interest, and had paid 
the association every attention. He hoped that the members 
generally had benefited by their visit, and by the interchange 
of ideas with men who knew more of the locality than they did 
when they first came to Liverpool. He, for his own part, cer- 
tainly thought that from an antiquarian point of view this had* 
been a very successful conference. 

Mr. Bridge, who reviewed briefly the work of the con- 
ference, said the most interesting object they had seen was the 
curious circle of Calder stones, which had evolved a great deal: 
of discussion. The general view of London archeologists, and 
of himself, was that, in their origin at all events, these stones 
must have been sepulchral. He hoped that the beautiful white 
flint stone now outside the church at West Kirby, and said to 
have been brought from Ireland, would be better protected, in 
order that its carvings might not be defaced. Another matter 
of importance was the preservation of church registers. In 
some churches they had found these records to be very care- 
fully kept, but in others they were simply laid in brown-paper 
covers and not properly secured. It was owing to this general 
carelessness that a movement was some time ago started to set 
on foot a central record office, and he thought that if the 
diocesan authorities of Liverpool would inaugurate such an: 
office, either at the cathedral church or in the museum, the 
public at large would heartily endorse any endeavours honestly 
made for the preservation of documents which were daily 
becoming more valuable. 


TESSERAs. 


The Pure and Simple Architect. 
G. E. STREET. 


Nj an architect tells you that he is an architect pur et 

simple, and nothing more, believe me that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred he is not even that! Take the 
case of a church, and how is it possible that it can be tolerably 
arranged by any one who despises the apparently minor acces- 
sories on which, nevertheless, half at least of the effect after all 
depends? It is too much by far the fashion for our architects 
to confine themselves to designing the shells of buildings, the 
woodwork, and the stonework, the walls and roof and no more. 
Those who do so neglect at least half their work. It is the 
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same in a house as in a church, for he who is prepared to 
design a home fit for a Christian man to live in (and by that, of 
course, you will understand me to imply a Gothic house), must 
be prepared also to design its furniture and fittings, so as to 
save his client from the otherwise melancholy fate of building 
something pretty for his neighbour to look at, whilst he himself 
looks out of his window if he wishes to avoid the furniture and 
fittings with which his upholsterer is sure to flood him. I 
maintain that we are bound to understand enough, at least, of 
the principles of execution of all the subsidiary arts to enable 
us to design, or at any rate to direct the whole. This done 
honestly and faithfully, our work will perhaps in time have that 
harmony in all its parts which is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, charm of Medizval works. 


Discovery of a Nicaraguan Idol. 


E. G. SQUIER. 

The difficulties were now augmented, and it was only after 

the most extraordinary exertions, at imminent danger of crushed 
limbs, that we succeeded in our object. With bleeding hands, 
and completely bedaubed with mud, I had at last the satisfac- 
tion to lead off in a “ Viva por la nifa antigua !”—“ Hurrah 
for the old baby!” Iam not quite sure but I took a drop of 
the aguardiente myself, while the shower was passing. Pedro 
and his crew responded by a “ Vivan los Americanos del 
Norte!” which, being interpreted, meant that they “ wouldn’t 
object to another drink.” This was given, of course, where- 
upon Pedro insinuated that “ Los Americanos son diablos !”— 
‘““The Americans are devils!” which remark, however, Pedro 
meant as a compliment. The figure, when erect, was truly 
grand. It represented a man with massive limbs, and broad, 
prominent chest, in a stooping or rather crouching posture, his 
hands resting on his thighs, just above the knees. Above his 
head rose the monstrous head and jaws of some animal; its 
fore-paws were placed one upon each shoulder, and the hind 
ones upon the hands of the statue, as if binding them to the 
thighs. It might be intended, it probably was intended, to 
represent an alligator or some mythological or fabulous animal. 
Its back was covered with carved plates, like rough mail. The 
whole rose from a broad, square pedestal. The carving, as in 
the other figure, was bold and free. I never have seen a statue 
which conveyed so forcibly the idea of power and strength; it 
was a study for a Samson under the gates of Gaza, or an Atlas 
supporting the world. The face was mutilated and disfigured, 
but it still seemed to wear an expression of sternness, if not 
severity, which added greatly to the effect of the whole. The 
finer details of workmanship around the head had suffered 
much ; and from the more decided marks of violence which 
the entire statue exhibits, it seems probable that it was an 
especial object of regard to the aborigines, and of correspond- 
ing hate to the early Christian zealots. The sun came out 
brightly after the rain, and although wet and weary, and not 
insensible to the comforts of dry clothes and the seductions of 
a hammock, I could hardly tear myself away from these re- 
markable monuments—overturned perhaps by the hands of Gil 
‘Gonzalez himself, at the time when, in the language of the 
chronicler, “the great cazique Nicaragua consented to be bap- 
tised, together with nine thousand of his subjects, and thus the 
country became converted.” “The great idols in his sumptuous 
temples,” continues the historian, ‘‘ were thrown down, and the 
cross set up in their stead.” 


Zzsthetic Evolution in Architecture, 
GRANT ALLEN, 


Architecture is indeed a specially regal and religious art. 
All early buildings of any pretensions are either palaces or 
shrines ; only at a comparatively late stage of evolution, and 
under an industrial ég¢me, do handsome mansions of com- 
moners begin to exist. Even in our own day, if we see an 
exceptionally large and pretentious house, we take it for granted 
that it is, if not a palace, at least a public building. In India, 
all the great architectural works are either mosques and temples 
or palaces and mausoleums of native or foreign rulers, In 
Egypt, they are either pyramids of dead kings or fanes of still 
earlier gods. So, too, in Mexico, Peru, Central America. The 
catalogue of the works of art in Solomon’s temple and 
Solomon’s house, whether authentic or not (and good authorities 
accept it as historical), represents at any rate the zesthetic 
status of the Hebrews at the date at which it was committed to 
writing. The king, then, from the first surrounds himself with 
such natural or artistic products as add to his impressiveness 
and dignity. ‘I'rophies and other decorations of warlike origin, 
badges and costumes, paint and ointment, have been so fully 
treated in this connection by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his 
“Ceremonial Institutions,” that I need not dwell upon them 
further here. But a few words as to later and more developed 
stages may not be out of place. Architecture is the central 
royal art, and its first object. is to “beautify the house of the 
king.” Beginning with the regal hut, it goes on to the frail and 
gilded palaces of China and Burma, the house of cedar which 


King Solomon built, the vast piles of brick erected by Assyrians 
and Babylonians in the alluvial valley of the Euphrates, the 
solid granite colonnades of Thebes and Memphis, the huge 
marble domes of Agra and Delhi, the stucco monstrosities 
of Mohammedan Lucknow. Sculpture first grows up as the 
handmaid of architecture, and begins its modern form with the 
bas-reliefs of Egypt and Assyria, or the rock-hewn colossi of 
Elephanta. We still see the conjunction between royalty and 
these two sister arts in the beautiful Renaissance facade of the 
Louvre, and the tasteless gilding of the Albert Memorial. 
Beside the ancient Nile or in the courtyards of Nimeveh we find 
the subjects ever the same—the king conquering his enemies, 
the king hunting and slaying a lion, the king driving a herd of 
naked captives to his capital city. Thus the aggrandisement 
of royalty becomes at the same time the opportunity for the 
exercise and development of plastic skill, while it affords models 
of the beautiful in art for the admiration and the esthetic 
education of the subject throng. Similarly with painting. 
Beginning with the rude decoration of the savage cloak and 
girdle, it advances to the smearing and gilding of the royal 
hut. Thence it progresses to the brilliant colouration of 
Egyptian columns and frescoes, and to all the Memphian 
wealth of blue, green, crimson, and gold with which so many 
modern restorations have made us familiar. In India, de- 
barred from imitation by Moslem restrictions, it produces the 
exquisite decoration of the Taj and the Delhi palaces; in 
Western Islam it gives us the gorgeous Mauresque tracery of 
the Alhambra. In itsregular European development, becoming 
mainly ecclesiastical during the early Middle Ages, it reasserts 
its original governmental connection in the palaces of Florence 
and Venice, in the Vatican, in the Louvre and the Luxembourg, 
in Whitehall and Hampton Court, in Dresden and Munich, in 
modern Berlin and St. Petersburg. Sevres and Gobelins were 
originally royal factories: Giotto, Michel Angelo, Raphael, 
Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, all produced their masterpieces for 
popes or kings—Leo X., Henri IV., Charles I. Conversely, 
American artists have often noted the chilling effect of the 
want of a court upon the esthetic susceptibilities and creative- 
ness of their countrymen generally. Europe has, on the whole, 
purchased its art at the hard price of its long apprenticeship to 
despotism. In India native art has steadily died out with the 
gradual extinction of the native courts. In Hellas and Italy it 
happily survived royalty because pressed into the double 
service of religion and of the sovereign people in its corporate 
capacity. What the house of Pharaoh was to Egypt, that was 
the house of Athene to Athens. 3 


The First Bank of England. 


J. FRANCIS. 


In Grocers’ Hall, since razed for the erection of a more 
stately structure, the Bank of England commenced operations. 
Here, in one room, with almost primitive simplicity, were 
gathered all who performed the duties of the establishment. 
“‘T looked into the great hall where the bank is kept,” says the 
graceful essayist of the day, “and was not a little pleased to 
see the directors, secretaries, and clerks, with all the other 
members of that wealthy Corporation, ranged in their several 
stations according to the parts they hold in that just and 
regular economy.” ‘The secretaries and clerks altogether num- _ 
bered but fifty-four, while their united salaries did not exceed | 
4,3502. But the picture is a pleasant one, and, though so much 
unlike present usages, it is a doubtful question whether our 
forefathers did not derive more benefit from intimate associa- 
tion with and kindly feelings towards their inferiors than their 
descendants receive from the broad line of demarcation adopted 
at the present day. It was unanimously resolved, in 1732, to 
erect a hall and office in Threadneedle Street ; and the site 
chosen for the new edifice was that of the house and garden of 
Sir John Houblon, first governor of the Bank. The structure 
was contracted for by Dunn and Townshend, eminent builders 
of the day, after desizns by Mr. George Sampson. On Thurs- 
day, August 3, at one o’clock in the afternoon, the new building 
was commenced; a stone, on which the names of the directors 
were placed, being made the foundation for one of the pillars. 
Twenty guineas were presented to the workmen for distribu- 
tion; and on June 5, 1734, business was commenced in that 
edifice, the present importance of which is unparalleled in the 
history of monetary establishments. Notwithstanding the 
sagacity of those who governed its concerns, it may reasonably 
be questioned whether they imagined the time would ever 
arrive when its buildings would occupy acres—when the move- 
ments of its governors, in the words of the historiographer of 
London, would influence the whole body of the public, its 
offices expel a church from its site, and emulate the palaces of 
emperors. 

Philibert Delorme. 


H. MORLEY, 
Philibert Delorme was associated with Bullant in the 


founding of the Tuileries, and took the lead, by virtue of supe- 
rior genius, superior wealth, and more assuming ways. In 
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reputation as an architect, Delorme yields to no French con- 
temporary except Pierre Lescot, and takes a questionable pre- 
cedence of Bullant. In practice he was probably the most 
prosperous architect of his own day. He governed the works 
of Catherine of Medicis at the Tuileries, at Anet, St. Maur des 
Fossés, St. Cloud, and elsewhere. As Palissy worked at the 
gardens of the Tuileries, and Delorme had a taste for garden 
architecture and original ideas on waterworks, the potter 
doubtless found himself subject to more interference than he 
liked, and resented Delorme’s affectations of superiority. 
Delorme had met at first with serious mishaps in the watering 
of the famous Garden of Meudon, for the Cardinal Guise, 
Charles of Lorraine. His works, modified subsequently by 
Mansard and Le Notre, have made Meudon famous. It is to 
this enterprise that Palissy alludes in dwelling with malicious 
pleasure on Delorme’s early mischances. “I know,” he says, 
“that there has been a French architect in our time who 
almost caused himself to be styled the god of masons or of 
architects ; and inasmuch as he possessed twenty thousand in 
benefices, and knew how to make his way at court ”—(he had 
been councillor and almoner to Charles IX., was abbot of St. 
Eloy les Noyon, of St. Serge by Angers, &c.)—“it happened 
that he boasted sometimes of being able to make water rise as 
high as it pleased him by means of pumps or machines, and by 
such self-assertion he induced a great lord to wish to raise the 
water of a river to a high garden which he had near the said 
river. Hecommanded that money should be paid over to meet 
the cost ; which, being accorded, the said architect caused to 
be made a great number of leaden pipes, and certain wheels in 
the river, to cause the movement of the mallets by which the 
suckers are set in action. But when this came to raise the 
water, there was not a pipe that did not burst, because of the 
violence of the air enclosed with the water ; then, having seen 
that the lead was too weak, the said architect commanded that 
with all diligence there should be cast pipes of brass, upon 
which work were employed a great number of founders, in such 
wise that the expense of these things was so great that it has 
been found by the papers of the controllers to have amounted 
to forty thousand francs, although the result was not worth 
anything.” Soon afterwards, in the same essay, Palissy finds 
another occasion to play critic against the masons’ god. “If 
Monsieur the Queen’s architect, who had visited Italy, and who 
had gained authority and command over all the artisans of the 
said lady” (all the artisans, and Palissy was one of them), “ had 
only had ever so little natural philosophy, without any letters, 
he would have caused some wall or arcade to be made across 
the valley of St. Cloud, and thereby have brought his water 
gently from the bridge of St. Cloud to the park walls,” &c. 


Variety of Colours in Paintings. 
E. CHEVREUL. 


The greater the variety of colours and accessories in a com- 
position, the more the eyes of the spectator are distracted, and 
the more difficulty is experienced in fixing attention. If, then, 
this condition of diversity of colours and accessories is obliga- 
tory on the artist, the more obstacles there are to surmount in 
drawing and fixing the attention of the spectator upon the 
physiognomy of the figures, whether they represent the actors 
in a single scene, or whether they are simply portraits. In 
the latter case, if the model has such an ordinary physiognomy 
as recommends itself neither by its expression nor its beauty, 
and, still more, if he must conceal or dissemble a natural 
defect, all that is accessory to this physiognomy, all the re- 
sources of contrasted colours, well assorted, should come to his 
aid. But if, fervently inspired, he appreciates the purity of 
expression, the nobility and loftiness of character pertaining to 
his model ; or even if a physiognomy, to most eyes common- 
place, strikes him by such an expression as he judges to 
belong only to men animated by noble ideas, it is to such a 
model that he will address himself and fix his chief attention ; 
so that in giving it life upon his canvas no one can mistake 
either the resemblance or the sentiment which directed his 
pencil. Everything being accessory to the physiognomy, the 
draperies will be of black or of sombre colours; and, if orna- 
ments relieve them, they will be simple and always in keeping 
with the subject. When, in this point of view, we examine the 
masterpieces of Vandyke, and trace the beauty of their effect 
to the simplicity of the means which produce it ; when we con- 
sider the elegance of their attitudes, which always appearnatural, 
the taste which presided over the selection of all the accessories, 
we are struck with admiration of the genius of the artist, who has 
not had recourse to those means so much abused at the present 
day of attracting attention, either by giving to the most vulgar 
person an heroic attitude, to the most commonplace physi- 
ognomy pretension to profound thought, or by seeking extra- 
ordinary effects of light (such as filling the figure with a strong 
light) while the rest of the composition is in shade. These 
reflections indicate the course which an historical painter must 
take when he would particularly fix the attention upon the 
physiognomy of the persons in a remarkable scene. The 


more he employs allied scales, the more care he must take to 
select such as do not lose too much by their mutual juxta- 
position. There is another important direction to give, which 
is to avoid as much as possible the same kind of ornament on 
different objects. Thus, figures clothed in draperies with large 
flower patterns in a room where the carpet and porcelain vases 
repeat the same pattern or ornament are never free from objec- 
tion, for it is troublesome to the eye to distinguish those parts 
of the picture which the similarity of ornament tends to con- 
found together. Upon the same principle, the painter must 
generally avoid placing beside the faithful copy of a model the 
copy of an imitation which repeats this model. For example, 
when he paints a vase of flowers, the artist produces most effect, 
other things being equal, in painting a vase of grey or white 
porcelain, instead of a vase upon which a profusion of similar 
objects are its ornaments. 


Weall-Papers, 
O. JONES. 


The prevailing colours of the walls of rooms hung with 
printed paper should, of course, vary with the character of the 
room and the aspect. Halls and staircases look well hung with 
green, because the eye on entering a house is generally 
fatigued with the strong glare of daylight, and the green is the 
most refreshing, Studies and dining-rooms look well with dull 
reds in diapers or flocks, which may be enriched with gold; 
these form good backgrounds for engravings or pictures, but 
the reds or greens must never be positive colours, but low-toned 
and broken, so as not to disagreeably impinge upon the eye. 
In drawing-rooms, where the paper has to do more towards 
furnishing and beautifying a room, they may be more gay ; 
almost any tone and shade of colour heightened with gold may 
be used, provided always that the colours are so arranged and 
the forms so interwoven that a perfect balance be obtained, 
and the eye never attracted to any one portion. 


The Relation of Science to Art. 
W. HOPKINS. 


An attempt to cultivate the taste alone, independently of 
the more general cultivation of the mind, would probably fail 
as it would deserve todo. I trust that the better education 
which is now so universally recognised as essential to preserve 
our future pre-eminence as a manufacturing nation, will have 
its foundations laid, not in the superficial teaching, which only 
aims at communicating a few curious results, but in the sound 
teaching of the fundamental and elementary principles of 
science. Art ought assuredly to rest on the foundation of 
science. Will it, in the present day, be contended that the 
study of science is unfavourable to the cultivation of taste? 
Such an opinion could only be based on an imperfect con- 
ception of the objects of science, and an ignorance of all its 
rightful influences. Does the great sculptor or historical painter 
despise anatomy? On the contrary, he knows that a know- 
ledge of that science must constitute one of the most valuable 
elements of his art, if he would produce the most vigorous and 
characteristic expression of the human figure. And so the 
artist should understand the structure of the leaf, the tendril, or 
the flower, if he would make their delicate and characteristic 
beauties subservient to the objects either of decorative art, or 
to those of the higher branches of sculpture and painting. 
Again, will the artist appreciate less the sublimity of the moun- 
tain, or represent its characteristic features with less truthful- 
ness, because he is sufficient of a geologist to trace the essential 
relations between its external form and internal constitution ? 
Will the beauty of the lake be less perfectly imitated by him if 
he possess a complete knowledge of the laws of reflection of 
light? Or will he not seize with nicer discrimination all those 
varied and delicate beauties which depend on the varying 
atmosphere of our own region, if he have some accurate know- 
ledge of the theory of colours, and of the causes which govern 
the changeful aspect of mist and cloud? It is true that the 
genius and acute powers of observation of the more distin- 
guished artists may compensate, in a great degree, for the want 
of scientific knowledge; but it is certain that a great part of 
the defects in the work of artists of every description may be 
traced to the defect of scientific knowledge of the objects repre- 
sented. And hence it is that I express the hope that the 
directors of the important educational movement which is now 
commencing with reference to industrial objects, will feel the 
necessity of laying a foundation, not in the complicated details 
of science, but in the simple and elementary principles which 
may place the student in a position to cultivate afterwards, by 
his own exertions, a more matured acquaintance with those 
particular branches of science which may be more immediately 
related to his especial avocations. If this be done, abstract 
science will become of increased estimation in every rank of 
society, and its value, with reference at least to its practical 
applications, will be far better understood than it is generally 
amongst us at the present time, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue fifteen competitors (including one Englishman, Mr. 
D. Brave) who are to take part in the second competition 
for the new front of Milan Cathedral have received their 
instructions. The designs are to be sent in on or before 
September 15 in next year, and to bear the names of the 
authors. The new facade is to correspond in style with the 
interior and with the decorative character of the most 
ancient parts. The marble is to be derived from the 
cathedral quarries. It is not necessary for a designer to be 
trammelled by considerations of cost, nor will it be neces- 
sary to supply any estimate. The author of the design 
which is considered most worthy of being carried into 
execution will receive 40,000 livres, one-half of the sum 
being paid on publication of award, and the remainder 
when the detailed drawings are published. In addition 
there will be three prizes of 5,000 livres each, three of 
3,000 livres, and others of 2,000 livres to reward the 
unsuccessful competitors. All the designs will become the 
property of the cathedral authorities, who will have a model 
prepared showing the proposed facade on the scale of one- 
twentieth the full size. 


THE capability of female designers is made evident by 
their success in the competition for the OwEN JONES 
prizes, which are in the hands of the Society of Arts, 
although determined by success in the National Competi- 
tion of the Schools of the Science and Art Department. 
Out of the six awarded three have been carried off by ladies, 
viz, GERTRUDE M. Ginn (design for floor tiles) ; JANE B. 
GLANVILL (design for carpet and cotton print) ; and Fanny 
RoyLance (design for printed cotton). The male students 
are R. H. Stowan (design for printed hanging) ; JaAmEs 
West (design for wall-paper); and JoHN MAcFARLANE 
(design for table cover). It is creditable to the Cavendish 
Street School, Manchester, that three prizes were obtained 
by its students. 


Ir is not often that at the same time a living painter’s 
works are hung in the Louvre and the Luxembourg. An 
event of the kind has, however, just occurred, and four 
painters have obtained the distinction. First comes the 
venerable M. JEAN Gicoux, who, if not the greatest painter 
of his time, has been the best beloved in Paris for at least 
sixty or seventy years. His picture in this year’s Salon was 
purchased for the Luxembourg, and his Death of Cleopatra 
goes to the Louvre, but whether it is to remain there has 
to be decided. M. HEnnegr, who is a fast friend of the 
patriarch, will no longer be able to see his Good Samaritan 
‘in the Luxembourg, but instead of it is his Creole Woman, 
which is a new departure for the colourist. M. HARPIGNIES 
4s also fortunate in having a landscape added to each of the 
collections. M. Rott, who is claimed by the younger men 
as one of themselves, has to submit to the removal of his 
admired cattle piece, Lx Mormandie, to the store-rooms of 
the Louvre, a substitute being found in his Za Guerre: En 
Avant, It is surprising somebody does not propose the 
establishment of travelling loan collections in France. The 
Louvre could furnish many exhibitions out of its supple- 
mental collections. 


In England, it is generally accepted by the lawyers that 
the copyright in a painting belongs to the purchaser of the 
painting, unless a special stipulation to the contrary has 
been entered into. Some purchasers make money out of 
the privilege, and there are others (like the late Mr. 
Hermon) who will not allow their property to be copied by 
engraving or photography, although the artists may have 
been offered considerable sums for permission. In France, 
on the other hand, the copyright remains with the painter, 
unless the purchaser has acquired it in a formal way. It 
does not follow that the French artists gain much by the 
privilege, for their works are often copied without the 
slightest authority, and it must be confessed that some 
English publications offend in that way.’ The leading 
French publishers are willing to pay a commission to an 
artist for photographing his picture, the amount being deter- 
amined by the popularity of the work. Of late a trade of a 
sather illegitimate kind has sprung up for the production of 
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coloured photographs, which have the appearance of being 
miniature copies in oils of the originals. It is impossible in 
every case to determine whether the basis is an authorised 
photograph, butan elaborate coloured copy is a different article 
to a plain photograph of the same size. At all events, the 
original designer receives his commission on the plain copy 
alone, and he has no share in the proceeds of a work which 
reproduces not only the arrangement and form of his 
figures, but the colouring as well. Coloured copies are in 
request among foreign visitors to Paris, and there is no 
reason why the designer should not profit by them as well 
as the shopkeeper. M. D’ENTRAIGUES has resolved to test 
the question. Having seen several copies of one of his 
pictures in a bazaar in the Rue de Rivoli, he informed the 
Commissary of Police of the quarter that there was an 
invasion of his property, and, in consequence, the place was 
visited, and all copies found there were seized. The dealer 
will probably shift the responsibility on somé wretched 
colourist, and in that way may evade responsibility. It is 
too important a case to be left to an individual artist to 
fight out, and the Society established for the protection of 
copyright should lose no time in taking up the affair. 


A prospectus has been issued by the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee of the Glasgow International Exhibition, which is 
expected to be opened in May. The section is to comprise 
works in sculpture (original works in marble, bronze, &c., 
terra-cotta, wax, and plaster-of-paris), oil-paintings, water- 
colour drawings, works in black and white (charcoal, crayon, 
and sepia drawings, &c.), engravings and etchings (steel 
and copper engravings, lithographs, &c.), architectural draw- 
ings and models, and objects illustrative of Scottish history 
and archeology. The art galleries are to be ten in number, 
occupying an area equal to 3,200 square yards, and afford- 
ing about 2,450 lineal feet of hanging space. It is proposed 
that objects illustrative of Scottish history and archeology 
shall be placed in a separate building, specially constructed 
for the purpose. Electric light will be used throughout the 
Exhibition, and the mode of its application in the fine art. 
galleries will obviate the risks incidental, under other con- 
ditions, to the use of artificial lights. An art union is to be 
organised in connection with the Fine Arts Sale Section. 
The price of tickets will be limited to 1s, each, and the 
receipts are to be divided into prizes to be selected from 
works exhibited in the Fine Arts Sale Section. In con- 
nection with the Loan Exhibition, the committee undertake 
to collect and return the works of art and other exhibits 
lent, and to bear all cost of transit. When required to do 
so they will insure, at their own expense, all loan exhibits 
against every risk, whether in transit or during the Exhi- 
bition. 


THE theatrical campaign is about to recommence in 
Paris in the transformed houses, for the Opera House alone 
remains as it was before the fire at the Opéra Comique. 
In the Comédie-Frangaise the electric light has been intro- 
duced, and the house on Monday seemed a different 
building. There are so many conservatives among the 
regular audience, it is needless to say that the changes were 
not all accepted with content. The iron curtain works 
with ease, and the new drop scene which conceals it is 
appropriate in subject, since it suggests an apotheosis of the 
great men whose names are associated with the theatre, 
not in the Elysian fields, but in the neighbouring garden of 
the Palais Royal. In the Odéon, which reopens on 
Thursday next, there is also a new iron curtain which 
ascends and descends quickly and noiselessly. M. PoreL 
is not daunted by the comparative failure of the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” last season. He has resolved to 
mount ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing” and “The Merchant 
of Venice,” and it is to be hoped his admiration for SHAKE- _ 
SPEARE will meet with reward at last. The manager of the 
Odéon is also about to introduce an innovation in the form 
of special morning performances of the classic drama of 
France for the students of the lycées, which will be adapted 
to the courses of literature prescribed for the term. Each 
play will be preceded by a lecture, which will be given by 
some eminent //¢érateur. Whether the students will care 
to have the stage made an auxiliary to the classroom 
remains to be seen. The Minister of Fine Arts has given a 
cordial support to the scheme. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NOS. 105 & 106._LODGES. 
NO. 107._.LAMPS AND CAPITALS. 
WO, 108._CHIMNEY-PIECE, DOGE’S PALACE, VENICE. 


ORNAMENT FROM STONE CHURCH. 


HIS plate, showing some of the beautiful detail in 
Stone Church, is from a drawing by Mr. T. Locker 
WORTHINGTON. 


CLOCK CASE, SALOON, NETHER COURT. 


HIS work was designed, as will be seen, to fit the 

centre of the hooded mantel-piece. The figures are 

in bas-relief, and as richness of effect was desired, the 

whole is made a scheme in gold and silver. Mr. Percy G. 
STONE Is the architect. 


WILLESDEN LOCAL BOARD.—PROPOSED NEW OFFICES. 


HIS design * was submitted in competition, and was 
designed to meet the requirements of a large and 
‘rapidly increasing district. Special attention was given 
to the plan, so as to contain all the necessary offices, 
and yet to be compact and within the limits of expen- 
diture (5,000/7.). The elevation has as a main feature a 
tower at the corner of the two streets, and the material is 
red brick with Ham Hill stone in bands. The architect 
ts Mr. W. Hitton Nasu, of 5 Adelaide Place, E.C. 


CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the Association assembled at Denbigh on 
Tuesday. The Rev. Trevor Owen, the general secretary, 
in presenting his report, said that at the last annual meeting a 
small grant was made to Mr. Stephen Williams, of Rhayader, 
to trace out the ground plan of the abbey church at Strata 
Florida, and the results of his well-directed explorations had 
already been so encouraging that it was proposed that the 
Association should undertake the entire clearing out of this, the 
greatest abbey in Wales. 


ST. ALBANS CATHEDRAL. 


YN connection with Canon Venables’ address to the members 
of the Royal Archzeological Institute, as reported in the 
Guardian and Salisbury papers, Lord Grimthorpe writes :— 

1. One of my iniquities is “the destruction of the south 
transept gable.” I believe he (Canon Venables) was once here 
long ago, and he certainly wrote twice in favour of our restoring 
the high roof of the nave. Therefore he knows that every gable 
in the church had been destroyed four centuries ago by one 
of those later abbots who brought the abbey to ruin, archi- 
tecturally, financially, and morally worse than any in England. 
This Wheathampstead seems a special favourite of the anti- 
restorationists. Mr. Venables knows perfectly well that I am 
eradually restoring the gables and roofs which he destroyed. 
Therefore it would be difficult to convey in so few words such 
a quantity of misrepresentation as his, and without any possible 
‘excuse of ignorance or any question about facts. 

2. “The cylindrical Norman turret,” which also I have 
destroyed, had been a ruin, hacked out of shape and patched 
and plastered and beheaded, and abandoned as irreparable long 
ago, and came down into baskets as mere dust and brickbats. 
That he also knows, unless he considers me like unto himself, 
.as he has read it several times in the 7Zzzes. If I had tried 
to rebuild that turret I must have invented a new one—as 
I have. 

3. “The destruction of the rich arcade of the slype below” 
‘tthe window is only describable by one word in the English 
language, for ten of the arches are rebuilt and restored already, 
-and the rest are carefully preserved for rebuilding presently in 
the slype ; and another more beautiful doorway than any in the 
church, ef which half had been buried for centuries, and the 
rest had vanished, has been restored and completed as a new 
‘south door to the church. And all this in the place of a blank 
plastered wall 32 feet high and 32 feet wide, under a window of 
4832, which followed a wooden one of the last century, which 


* See Illustration in Zhe Architect of Auzust 19. 
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last year he attributed to Wheathampstead, and actually does 
again. : 

4. Then the “destroyed slype arches” are suddenly lifted 
up again, but much like Pharaoh’s baker, to be “as it were 
nailed on the new wall—like hawks on a barn door,” the other 
report adds, If so, they have been in just the same accipitral 
condition for above seven centuries, for they all have or will be 
rebuilt with the very wall stones in which they have always been 
“engaged.” But ten of them are now inside the church, under 
the new lancet windows, just as the eight arches are under the 
western lancets of Salisbury. 

5. He calls those five lancets “‘a huge replica of the York 
Five Sisters,” according to your report, and according to the 
other, “ gigantic, and even larger than York.” The fact is that 
the York ones are above half as wide again, and 15 feet higher 
inside, and all the same width, which these are not, and do not 
run up into the gable, which these do outside, and consequently 
vary 16 feet in height, and the middle one is taller than the five 
equal ones of York. 

There is accuracy for you, whichever version is the right 
one of this speech or paper of this architectural guide. 


SPEKE HALL. 


HE following address was read by Sir J. A. Picton at the 
visit of the British Archzological Association to this 
building ;— 

Speke, in Domesday Book, was held by Uctred. It 
descended, through the families of Garnet and Erneys, to 
Adam de Molineux, of Sefton. In the fourteenth century it 
was conveyed, by marriage with the heiress, to William Norris, 
of Sutton. In this family it continued for many generations. 
At the battle of Flodden Field the Lancashire contingent, 
which contributed mainly to the victory, was commanded by 
Sir Edward Stanley and Sir William Norris, who brought away 
considerable spoil, after the invasion of Scotland, from the 
old Holyrood House at Edinburgh. The Royal library was 
despoiled, and Sir William brought away a number of books 
and a portion of the oak wainscotting, which, on the rebuilding 
of the mansion, was employed in the lining of the hall. The 
north wall is so lined, divided into eight compartments, sub- 
divided into five rows of panels, with the following inscription 
in detached portions :— 


Slepe not till thou ha'he considerd how thow hast spent ye day 
past. If thou have well don, thank God ; if other ways, repent ye. 
Over the dining-room door is the following sentence :— 


The streghtest 
waye to Heaven 


_ God to love and serve 
YS Above all thyrg. 


In the Athenzum Library, Liverpool, there are fourteen 
folio volumes brought from Holyrood by Sir William Norris. 
In one of them—‘ Bartolus super prima Digesti Veteris,” 
printed at Venice in 1499—is the following entry, in the hand- 
writing of Sir William Norris :— 

That Edyn Borow wasse wone ye vilith daye of Maye, ano xxxvi. 
H. viii, et ano dnii MCCCCCXLIII., and yt yis boke was gotty 
and brought awaye by me, Willm. Norres, of ye Speike K, thys xi, 
daye of Maye foresaide, and now ye boke of me, ye foresaide Willm, 
geven and by me left to remayne att Speike for an aireloume. In 
wittnesse wereof I have wreiten ye p’myss wth my none hand and sub- 
scribed my name P me Willm. Norres, night (sic). 


The date of 1543 shows that the plunder was not carried away 
immediately after the battle of Flodden, but was due to a sub- 
sequent irruption consequent on the battle of Solway Moss in 
October 1542. Sir William Norris was killed at the battle of 
Musselburgh, 1547, and succeeded by his brother Edward. 
The mansion is an interesting specimen of the half-timbered, 
moated Medieval hall, and the more so that it remains in its 
primitive condition, without any modern alterations or addi- 
tions. It is nearly all of one date, and it has escaped being 
meddled with and modernised. The original building cannot 
be earlier than the latter part of the fifteenth century, after the 
conclusion of the Wars of the Roses. Previous to this date it 
would have assumed a more castellated form. Nor can it be 
later than the reign of Henry VII., as not long afterwards 
the moats around manor houses were no longer considered 
necessary. There are several dates inscribed on the building. 
The earliest over one of the doors is 1564 AD. Over the 
entrance is the inscription :— 


This worke twenty yards long was wholley built by E. N. (Edward 
Norris), 1538. 
Over another door we read :— 
E. (Edward) N., 1605—M. (Margaret) N. 
This Edward Norris was the bearer of the great banner at the 
grand funeral of Edward, third Earl of Derby, who was buried 


at Ormskirk in 1574. Another of the family, Sir William 
Norris, was ambassador to the Great Mogul in 1702. The 
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sword of state carried before him is deposited amongst the 
regalia of the Corporation of Liverpool. In 1736, the heiress 
of the Norrises married Lord Sidney Beauclerk, son of the 
first Duke of St. Albans; their son, the Hon. Topham Beau- 
clerk, was an intimate friend of Dr. Johnson. By his son 
the hall and manor of Speke were conveyed to_Mr. Richard 
Watt, merchant, of Liverpool, in whose family they still 
remain, The plan of the house consists of an open quad- 
rangle, surrounded by buildings ; the entrance on the east side 
is over a bridge spanning the moat, which has been partially 
filled up and converted into pleasure grounds. The interior 
presents the usual rambling arrangement of such houses— 


Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 


A mysterious passage is said to exist underground, leading 
from a private staircase in the hall to the bank of the river 
Mersey. The two most interesting rooms are the hall, which 
is lined with the fine old oak wainscotting already described, 
and the drawing-room, the ceiling of which is richly decorated 
in plaster of the Elizabethan period in excellent preservation, 
An old mansion of this kind would not be complete without a 
haunted chamber, which Speke Hall contains, and in which no 
domestic can ever be prevailed on to pass the night. The 
great interest of Speke Hall consists in the fact of its remaining 
comparatively intact without any meddling or modernisation. 
Its erection dates from the first half of the sixteenth century, 
from about 1509 to 1550. About the end of the century Edward 
Norris built the bridge over the moat and constructed the east 
and west entrances, commemorated by the inscription alluded 
to. He also altered the hall, now the dining-room. Originally, 
like all Medizeval halls, it had a minstrel gallery running across 
one end, with a passage under it communicating with the 
kitchen department. The fireplace was in a recess at the 
north end. A new fireplace and chimney were built at the 
south end, blocking up the minstrel gallery and destroying the 
proportions of the room. This is evident, for the ceiling of the 
hall extends behind the chimney, and the remains of the 
minstrel gallery still exist. The style of the work also corre- 
sponds with the date. The advancing tide of manufacturing 
industry threatens the Manor of Speke on two sides, and it is 
to be feared that in another generation this fine relic of old 
England may have to succumb to modern requirements. But 
the present owner will do her utmost to prevent such a 
memorial of the past from passing from the family, and so 
it is to be hoped that it will be handed down unimpaired to 
future generations. 


OLD MANCHESTER. 
ees the last few years several important and interest- 


ing works of restoration have been effected in the interior 
of the only genuine relic of inhabited “ Old Manchester” left in 
that city—Chetham College and Library, at Hunt’s Bank. 
These restorations have been originated and carried out through 
the generous thoughtfulness of a member of an old and still 
resident Manchester family—a well-known feoffee of the College 
itself. What is probably the most important part of these 
restorations was completed last week, viz., that of the beautiful 
cloisters of the college, which in point of beauty and antiquity 
are not even surpassed by the most ancient parts of the ad- 
joining collegiate church or cathedral. To thousands of Man- 
chester citizens, says the local Guardian, this bit of out-of-the- 
world Manchester is quite a dead letter, and even to the 
ordinary visitors of the college or library it is almost unknown. 
The cloisters, which certainly form the most unique part of the 
most unique building in the city, are situated—entering at the 
principal entrance of the college—on the north-west and south 
sides of the great hall or refectory, forming a miniature quad- 
rangle, or, as Mr. John Palmer, in his excellent ground plan 
drawn in 1815 for Whatton’s ‘‘ History of Chetham Hospital,” 
describes it, “the Cloister Court, formerly denominated the 
Fox Court.” It is perhaps the quietest nook in Man- 
chester. As Whatton remarks, “But the most perfect and 
most characteristic remains of the original building are 
the cloisters, which surround a small court, and give an 
air of monastic antiquity to the whole.” There can be 
little doubt that these cloisters are—barring the ravages of time 
and our sulphurous atmosphere—exactly as they were when 
Thomas Lord de la Warre, the last rector of Manchester, 
founded the college at Hunt’s Bank between 1421 and the 
year of his death, 1426, when, as one writer on the college 
suggests, the Wardens and Fellows, after leaving the refectory, 
“paced round the existing cloisters to their eight cells or living 
rooms after their meals in common.” Mr. Henry Taylor, in his 
work, “Old Halls of Lancashire and Cheshire,” remarks :— 

The cloisters here are two-storeyed, a somewhat rare occur- 
rence in buildings of this character; in the Oxford colleges, 
for example, there are rooms over parts of some of the cloisters, 
but in no instance that Iam aware,of are they built on the 


two-storeyed principle.” In regard to the restoration of the 
cloisters, we may remark at once that everything has been 
carefully carried out, and nothing done which is calculated to 
efface their criginal character. New mullions in the windows 
have only been introduced where absolutely necessary, the 
greater part of the old masonry and tracery remaining intact. 
In the masonry restored the very beautiful old Runcorn quarry 
red stone has been introduced, and seems quite in harmony 
with the original Collyhurst stone of which the cloisters were 
built. Beginning at the east end of the cloisters, a con- 
siderable change has been effected by the removal of an 
old retiring-room. This has been cleared away entirely, 
opening out what was the original entrance to the audit- 
room, the room famous for one of its former occupants, 
Dr. Dees, and as the scene of entertainment of a dis- 
tinguished visitor to Manchester, Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
archway to this entrance, composed of the original masonry, is 
exceedingly fine, and probably the most characteristic in the 
building. The old piece of vandalism—an ugly whitewashed 
plaster ceiling, totally incongruous with the cloisters—has been 
cleared away, and the original solid oak rafters are now seen 
to the best effect. The ten cloister windows present quite a 
picture. Those on the north and south side of the quad are 
being glazed with white cathedral glass in the Elizabethan 
style, as seen at Agecroft Hall and Bramhall Hall. At the 
south end of the cloisters, near the entrance to the library, a 
beautifully hammered-iron grille, designed by Mr. Medland 
Taylor (under whose directions the cloister restoration has 
been carried out), containing the initials and coat of arms of 
Humphrey Chetham, the founder of the hospital, is being 
fixed, This will give the visitor a full view of the oak-timbered 
ceilings just opened out, and also of two quaint hammered- 
iron lamps, of a design in vogue when the college was founded. 
In the large dining-hall or refectory an ugly stove has been 
removed and the original fireplace opened out ; also a window 
has been opened out into the cloister court, adding much to the 
beauty of this fine corner of the college. We understand that 
still further improvements and restorations are contemplated. 
It is hoped that before the year is past the quaint ingle-nook in 
the large hall will be restored to its primitive simplicity and 
beauty. The masonry restoration has been excellently carried 
out by Messrs. Ellis & Hinchliffe, of Manchester. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND. 


aM id report of the Commissioners of Public Works in 

Ireland for 1886-87 has been issued, and it shows that 
the loans applied for to the Treasury have not reached the 
total of the preceding year ending March 31, 1886, which 
amounted to 808,516/. in 2,166 loans, against 623,400/, in 1,358 
loans for the year past. Speaking of the classes of loans under 
their management, the Commissioners say the first on this list 
is the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1885, under which 
we are authorised to make advances for the limited period of 
three years to December 31, 1888, at reduced rates of interest, 
commencing with 33 per cent. when the term of years does not 
exceed 20, and increasing by 2s. 6d. per cent. for each further 
period not exceeding ten years until the rate amounts to 3} per — 
cent. for the maximum period of from 41 to 50 years. In this 
respect this Act modifies the Labourers’ Dwellings in Towns 
Act, 1866, under which the rate of interest was 4 per cent. for 
any period not exceeding 4o years; and also the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act, 1875, to which the same privilege applies. 
Under these conditions 24 loans were made in the year for 
79,161/., as against 20 loans for 50,7552. in 1885-86. ‘This 
increase does not indicate that any considerable advantage will 
be taken of the favourable terms on which such advances 
may for the present be made. In the period, however, we have 
received 45 applications for upwards of 195,000/, some of 
which are still under inquiry and may become future loans, 
the tendency, however, being that the amounts applied for 
generally admit of a large reduction before they reach the loan 
stage. 

During the year, under the Public Health Acts, fifty-five 
loans for sanitary purposes, amounting to 63,028/, have been 
authorised, which shows a large decrease from the transac- 
tions of the previous year, when the amount was 165,480/, 
spread oyer only fifty-one loans. The operations under 
the arterial drainage service have dwindled down to four 
small loans amounting to 14,882/., including one supplemental 
loan for 2,500/. The dual ownership of land arising out of the 
Land Law Act of 1881 does not encourage landlords who are 
primarily responsible for the cost of such works to take steps to 
promote them, except in very small cases in which they them- 
selves are in occupation of the land. The Royal Commission 
on Public Works have recently made a very full inquiry into 
this subject, and have, in their first report, which has recently 
been laid before Parliament, made suggestions with the view to 
facilitate such works under the altered conditions referred to. 
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The advances for this service for the year amount to 58,3567, 
making a total of 700,992/. issued to Drainage Boards since the 
passing of the Act 26 and 27 Vict., cap. 88 ; adding this sum to 
the cost of works carried out by the Board under the Act 5 and 
6 Vict., cap. 89, gives a total expenditure for works of arterial 
or river drainage of 3,091,606/., including 141,0732. free grant 
and 1,207,582/. loans remitted. 

On the subject of advances and repayments they regret to 
report that the amount of arrears continues to increase, show- 
ing an advance on last year of 52,7217. As to arrears on public 
health loans increasing from 7,254/. to 8,769/., while we are 
pleased to report that the arrangement made for the discharge 
of the Wexford Corporation arrears has proved satisfactory, 
we regret that there is a tendency on the part of some unions 
not to meet their engagements with punctuality, which arises 
from the failure on the part of guardians to strike sufficient rates, 
and when rates are struck the difficulty found in collecting them. 
In two instances the repayment has been postponed by a 
change of liability from union to town and from town to union ; 
but as the new arrangements have now come into operation in 
these cases it is hoped that the arrears which have arisen by 
this disturbance will soon be paid off. 

The loans, amounting in the aggregate to 623,400/, are 
summarised under the following heads :—Railways, 111,000/.; 
Public Health Act, 63,028/7.; Labourers Act, 136,679/.; housing 
of the working-classes, 79,1617; land improvement, 54,5252; 
Land Law, 1881, loans to tenants, 60,955/.; and other purposes, 
118,052/, 


METROPOLITAN CHURCHES AND STREETS. 


HE question of preserving existing London churches from 
mutilation or demolition, and the fate of such as have 
already been sacrificed on the plea of utilitarian requirements, 
is likely to arouse a great deal of interest in the public mind. 
The following letters have already appeared in the 7zmes :— 

Mr. W. Butterfield writes :—“An alarm was raised in 1878 
in consequence of an examination and report by Mr. Fry, a 
surveyor. Heurged the immediate removal ofthe parapets and 
vases from the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. At the instance of 
the late rector, a distinct examination was made by very com- 
petent persons, who reported that there was no possibility of the 
parapets or vases falling. Certain specified repairs seemed to 
be desirable, and to some extent, at least, on the strength of 
the later report, they were at once carried out by the parish, and 
for atime the matter ended. The cornice, a piece of which 
has now fallen, was not then in question, though such a feature 
is far more likely to fall than either vases or parapets. Instead 
of assuming a general unsoundness, and putting up the extra- 
‘ordinary erections which now disfigure the church, I think that 
it would have been more to the point to have put up a useful 
scaffolding to the cornice for its examination and repair. Such 
work should be entrusted to a really good mason. The panic 
which is being raised is, | am persuaded, needless and un- 
worthy.” 

Mr. Henry Poole, writing from Hampstead, says :—“ In 
consequence of the parapets and vases of this church having 
been declared to be dangerous by the report of a surveyor, in 
1878, Mr. Butterfield at that time requested me, as being a 
mason long established in Westminster, and holding the 
appointment of mason to Westminster Abbey, to examine 
them with care for the satisfaction of the late rector, whose 
leave had been asked for their removal. Before my report, 
which was strongly in favour of their stability, was sent in to 
the rector, Mr. Butterfield met me on the church roof and went 
through my report with me carefully on the spot. The ques- 
~ tion of the cornice was not then raised by any one. There was 
no excuse for speaking of the vases and parapets as otherwise 
than perfectly secure—as secure against falling, under fair 
treatment, as they ever had been. I examined them as a 
mason, with the help of my son. I have dealt with masonry, 
and nothing else, all my life. Inever called myself a ‘builder,’ 
which is aterm which may or may not include a real know- 
ledge of masonry. I am nearly ten years older than I was in 
1878, and I have retired from active work. But I feel so 
surprised at what is now taking place at St. Mary’s that I trust 
‘you will allow me to speak to what I know. I do not impute 
motives to any one. I can only feel sorry for the kind of 
treatment which I see that this church is now receiving. 
After the repairs which this work received from me in 1878 I 
do not understand how it can be necessary. If these vases are 
to disappear, as the four vases did, some years since, from the 
angles of the tower, the work becomes one of mutilation, A 
piece of cornice has now fallen, and the removal which is 
‘going on of other vases seems to me to imply a great want of 
judgment on the part of somebody. The cornice could be 
examined and repaired without interference with the vases or 
parapets. It is much easier to kill than tocure. I think the 
‘course which is being taken shows panic rather than know- 
ledge of business. Mr. Butterfield took no part after the 
sending in of our report to the late rector. From that time we 


were overlooked by the local surveyor. I may mention that in 
consequence of my report in 1878, certified to by Mr. Butter- 
field, the late rector refused to give his permission for the 
removal of the parts then proposed.” 

Rev. A. Campbell, of Ballantrae, writes :—“*On Monday 
night Mr. W. H. Smith stated in answer to a question as to the 
removal of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had considered the practicability of 
removing the church. Would that we could consider the prac- 
ticability of removing the Metropolitan Board of Works! 
How comes it that the Strand churches are suddenly pounced 
on, and such vandalism as their removal contemplated? No 
amount of removing of churches can make the Strand a wide 
thoroughfare, and to remove this church because it is in the 
way of the cab and omnibus traffic is almost too ridiculous 
to be true. The architects and vestrymen, apathetic souls, or 
“bodies, rather, as we say in Scotland, make out that these 
churches are tottering, cornices tumbling about our ears, and 
that the population round are in momentary danger of being 
crushed by the falling mass. What rubbish this is any really 
impartial architect will vouch for. The campanile of this 
church is not a common one, and it is a picturesque object, and 
though the church causes its presence to be felt in the traffic, 
surely that is no reason to rob the Strand of its quaint and fine 
buildings. When will these tinkers stop or be stopped? May 
they suddenly be ‘ cut off’ say 1.” 

Speaking of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Mr. J. G. Jackson 
says :—‘* If the discussion about the steps of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields has done nothing else, it has shown that public 
attention is awaking to the architectural value of the class of 
buildings to which that church belongs. Twenty years ago it 
was the fashion to call churches like St. Martin’s pagan and 
un-English, and Gothic fanatics might have carted away not 
only the steps but the church itself, without much opposition. 
Only a few years ago one of your contemporaries wondered 
why the parishioners of St. James’s, Piccadilly, did not pull 
down their ugly old barn of a church—that church on which 
Wren prided himself as being both ‘ beautiful and convenient,’ 
and as best solving the problem of bringing 2,000 people 
within hearing of the preacher—and build in its place ‘a 
glorious fabric like St. Mary Abbots at Kensington.’ It was 
proposed, as a matter of course, that St. Clement Danes, 
another of Wren’s finest churches, should be pulled down to 
give a proper view of the new Law Courts, and everyone knows 
the havoc that has been made in the City by the destruction of 
interesting and beautiful churches designed by Wren and his 
successors. Happily the public taste is now better informed, 
and as it has been discovered that the road in front of St. Mar- 
tin’s is wide enough as it is, we may now hope that the splendid 
flight of steps on which so much of the dignity of Gibbs’s facade 
depends will be left untouched. But no sooner are we relieved 
on this point than another church by Gibbs is threatened with 
destruction. It is now the graceful church of St. Mary-le-Strand 
which is in danger, a building which for the actual beauty of its 
architecture and the unrivalled advantages of its position has 
scarcely an equalin Europe. Were the Strand in Rome instead 
of in London, the glorious series of its three steeples, and the front 
of Somerset House, with its portal which is not unworthy of 
comparison with that of the Farnese Palace, would have been 
the theme of every idle tourist, and have made the street 
famous throughout the world. One English church, indeed, of 
this class has won European fame, and St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, is known and quoted as an authority in Rome. A few 
months ago this exquisite little church, Wren’s acknowledged 
masterpiece, was perfect as it came from his hand. It retained 
its original dark oak pewing carved with emblems of civic com- 
panies, its communion-table, rails, and reredos, its lofty pulpit 
overshadowed with a sumptuous sounding-board, its exquisitely 
carved font-cover, and the west end was filled by an imposing 
loft and organ-case of the same rich dark oak as the rest, 
splendid with gilt pipes, cherub musicians, scrolls and wreaths, 
and all the picturesque adornments proper to such structures. 
How much of this now remains I do not know ; but the organ- 
case and loft are gone, the pews are cut down to suit the 
fashion of the day; the bases of the columns, which were 
stilted to the original level of the pews, now stand exposed and 
naked, much, apparently, to the surprise of the building com- 
mittee, who do not know what to do with them, and who will 
probably next find out that the pulpit is too high, and will cut 
it down to their own standard ; and thus an invaluable example 
of a noble style and a great master has been wantonly sacrificed 
to the genius of parochial incompetence. Englishmen are 
naturally and wisely averse to State interference, but mischief 
such as this provokes one to think that there is some advan- 
tage after all in a system of Government protection over public 
monuments of bygone art. Meanwhile their best protection is 
publicity. If the people of London knew what they were 
losing the work of destruction would not go on so smoothly. It 
is too late to save St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, but public dis- 
cussion has, I hope, saved St, Martin’s, and will, I hope, avail 
to save St. Mary-le-Strand.” 
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Much use has been made of the alleged obstruction of these 
old buildings to traffic, &c., but, on the other hand, Mr. 
William Woodward’s letter shows converse principles at work, 
and points out that where vacant spaces exist the practice is to 
utilise them so as effectually to neutralise existing lines of 

tage. 
ies Woodward says :—‘‘ In a paper read by me before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on November 16, 1885, 
entitled ‘ London as it is and as it might be,’ in directing attention 
to the glaring evidence of want of consideration as regards the 
lines of frontage and projections and encroachments of the 
Pavilion Music Hall, I expressed the credit which nevertheless 
was due to the Metropolitan Board of Works for preserving 
as an open space the surplus ground left after the forma- 
tion of the new street improvements, and I further ventured to 
say that by that one act the Board had saved itself from a 
reproach which might have cost it its existence. Since that 
time we have heard of schemes for dealing with the open space 
in question; one was for the construction of underground 
urinals, another for the erection of a statue, neither of which 
would materially lessen the value as an open space. But 
yesterday I was by accident at the offices of the Board, and, to 
my intense surprise, I saw there a plan and model indicating 
a proposal by the Board to deal with Piccadilly Circus in a 
manner which will no doubt bring down upon the Board, the 
condemnation of every one who has the least regard for the 
welfare of this great city. A member of the Board observed 
that this model had been on public view for some weeks, but 
certainly I have not seen the fact announced in any daily 
or professional journal ; nor do I think that the Board is likely 
to shelter itself behind the excuse that the model was on view, 
that a protest was not raised, and that therefore the Board had 
reason to conclude that the public was satisfied. We are all 
aware that in the open space at Piccadilly Circus there are two 
triangular pieces of ground south of Shaftesbury Avenue, the 
roadway between which practically forms the entrance to that 
Avenue. Now, not only does the Board propose to build on 
each of those triangles, but between them, running north and 
south, it proposes to erect two triumphal archways—or perhaps 
I had better say tunnels—separated from each other by large 
piers and arches. Each tunnel would be about 25 feet in width, 
the height would correspond, and the design is of an ambitious 
character. I invite the most utilitarian of Londoners to take 
up a position either at the Haymarket, the County Fire Office, 
Piccadilly Circus, or Shaftesbury Avenue, and imagine for a 
moment two huge structures erected on those two triangles 
with a double archway between. Let him bear in mind the 
fact that there is not a line that they can possibly fall in with, 
that the encroachment on the public way by the Pavilion Music 
Hall will be still more marked, that the archways are askew to 
every thoroughfare but Shaftesbury Avenue, that a little 
breathing space where seven important thoroughfares dis- 
charge themselves will be gone for ever, that incongruity and 
want of thought will be ten times intensified, and I think he, 
even as a ratepayer, will say that it is quite time that the 
Metropolitan Board should be denied the privilege of further 
making our street improvements a reproach and a byword. 
What the two triumphal arches are designed to commemorate 
I know not, unless it be that one is to place on imperishable 
record the triumph of the architect’s department and the other 
the triumph of the engineer’s department of the Board. But 
be that as it may, it is now for the public to say, and to say 
decisively, that neither triumphal arches nor buildings of any 
kind shall be placed on the open space of Piccadilly Circus, 
but that ornamental enclosures, with fountains and statues, or 
something of the sort, which shall not sweep away a breathing 
area, shall be its destiny.” 


KERAMIC ART IN LIVERPOOL.* 


HE art of making vessels and utensils of baked clay, and 

of decorating them by modelling and painting, has re- 
ceived the name of the keramic art. The abundance of the 
material suitable for the production of pottery which lies scat- 
tered over the surface of the soil, the facility of moulding soft 
paste into any form whatever solely by means of the hand, 
and the possibility of giving it sufficient dryness and solidity 
by exposure to the heat of the sun, have caused the keramic art 
to be one of the first practised by mankind. Without much 
archeological investigation, however, it is simply obvious that 
this crude form of pottery would become improved by degrees, 
the earth would be better selected for its purpose, artificial heat 
would be introduced, and that the vessels might be really 
water-tight, some kind of glaze would be applied to the rough, 
porous composition. Patterns of forms have never been want- 
ing since the first gourd or the first fruit of any kind enriched 


* From a paper read by Mr. W. H. Cope, F.S.A., at the meeting 
{ the British Archzeological Association, 


the earth, and improvements in manufacture, for utility and art, 
must have taken place quite naturally. Clay, from its plastic 
nature, lends itself to the idea of modelling, and gives scope 
alike to the liveliest flights of imagination and the most per- 
severing efforts of industry. Abundant in its variety, easily 
procured, and consequently devoid of intrinsic worth, it derives 
its value solely from the elegance of form imposed upon it by 
the potter. On the day when man, walking on the clayey soil 
softened by inundations of rain, first observed that the earth 
retained the print of his footstep, the plastic art was discovered ; 
and when lighting a fire to warm his limbs or to cook his food 
he remarked that the reddened clay became sonorous, im- 
pervious, and hardened in its new shape, the art was revealed 
to him of making vessels fit to contain liquids. The very word 
“antiquity” suggests the Pyramids and Egypt; and from the 
famous old countries at the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
we have gathered our earliest specimens of almost every other 
branch of art or industry, from Egypt, Phoenicia, Assyria, 
Cyprus, and Asia Minor. In a rapid sketch like the present 
it is unnecessary to dwell long on each epoch of keramic art. 
The ancient Egyptians were clever potters. The wheel em- 
ployed in the time of Moses and Pharaoh does not differ 
greatly from the one now in use, while it constitutes the earliest 
“machine” of which there is any record. The existence of 
pottery has proved of the highest value as an aid to historical} 
research. 

The keramic art has always been an object of royal patronage. 
The Chinese emperors obtained by high premiums the un- 
rivalled manufacture of the “eggshell” porcelain. As is well 
known, the Chinese were the first to make that fine kind of 
pottery to which the term “porcelain” is now restricted, and 
the art with them seems to have reached its highest perfection 
about the year 1000 AD. The Dukes of Urbino, by their liberal 
patronage, introduced the beautiful majolica. In Holland 
improvement took the less beautiful and often quaint form of 
Delft ware. From Henri II. and Diana de Poitiers an un- 
rivalled faience derives its name, and that Prince, and his con- 
sort, Catharine de’ Medici, developed the genius of Palissy. 
Maria Theresa, Frederick the Great, and other reigning princes 
of Germany, both founded and brought to perfection at their 
own expense the porcelain manufacture of their respective 
countries. Russia owes the establishment of hers to Elizabeth 
and Catherine II. Charles III. founded those of Capo di 
Monti and the Buen Retiro at Madrid. Madame Pompadour, 
by her influence over Louis XV., brought the porcelain of 
Sévres to its unrivalled perfection ; while Du Barry gave her 
name to the most lovely colours Sévres has produced. In 
England the well-known Queen Elizabeth ware was thought 
wonderfully fine; and though coarse enough, according to 
modern standards, was at least better than the black Jack and 
drinking-horn which it superseded. William Duke of Cumber- 
land supported that of Chelsea, which unfortunately was. 
abandoned for want of encouragement at the death of its royal 
patron. Even Wedgwood, who in general courted no extra- 
neous aid, was fain to secure a certain number of subscribers to 
enable him to take the copy of the Barberini vase; while his — 
newly-invented earthenware was introduced under the patron- 
age of Queen Charlotte, and bore her name. 

Keramics have always been rightly divided into two distinct 
classes—pottery and porcelain. The term “porcelain,” or, as — 
it is often called, china, should include those articles produced 
by an artificial mixture of certain mineral elements known by 
their Chinese names of “kaolin” and “petuntse,” or their 
English ones of china clay and felspar. They both result from 
the natural disintegration of granite, and while the former is 
infusible under the greatest heat, the latter is not, but unites in 
a state of fusion with the china clay, making a paste which is 
translucent, hard, capable of bearing extremes of heat and cold, 
and which breaks with a smooth vitreous fracture, in which 
points it differs from pottery. 

Cookworthy discovered the now well-known “china clay,” 
answering to the Chinese “kaolin,” in the burrows of an old 
mine near Helston, in Cornwall, about the year 1755. ‘This 
was sufficient for the manufacture of opaque ware, being what 
the Chinese call the ‘‘bones of China,” but the vitrifiable 
material “ petuntse,” necessary to give firmness, lustre, and 
transparency, or what is graphically described in China as the 
“flesh,” was still wanting. It was not long before a stone 
fulfilling all the conditions necessary to success was discovered. 
The ordinary moor stone was first tried ; on giving a piece of 
it a white heat in a crucible, it melted, and the white parts of 
the stone were of a beautiful glassy, semi-diaphanous white, 
but the black particles, containing iron, burned into red spots, 
and it was impracticable to use it; and some time afterwards 
the white moor stone, or “growan stone,” or “pegmatite,” 
which had the characteristics of the petuntse, was at length 
found near St. Austell; and Cookworthy took out his famous 
patent for making porcelain in 1768, for the sole making and 
vending of porcelain so manufactured. Cookworthy writes :— 
“I first discovered petuntse or growan stone in the parish of 
Germo, in a hill called Tregonnin Hill; the whole country in 
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depth is of this stone; it reaches east and west from Breag to 
Germo, and north and south from Tregonnin Hill to the sea.” 
He says kaolin is a white talcy earth found in our granite 
country, in both the counties of Devon and Cornwall, and found 
in inexhaustible stores. 

_Kaolin, or china clay, is prepared for the potter’s use by 
being subjected on an inclined plane to a constant fall of water, 
which washes it into a trench, whence it is conducted to a series 
of “catchpits” that serve to relieve the matter of impurities. 
The clay is then allowed to settle in tanks or ponds, and the 
superfluous water withdrawn by drainage. The clay is then 
cut into masses from 9g inches to a foot square, and dried 
under sheltered huts, whence it is conveyed to the potteries. 
The finest clay procured in England is that from Cornwall. 
The clay used for pottery is found in Devonshire and Dorset- 
shire, and is of a coarser nature. 

_ The manufacture of earthenware at Liverpool has found an 
historian in Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A, who communicated an 
interesting account of it in a paper read by him at the 
meeting of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, in 
May 1855, and since published. 

The first mention of pottery in Liverpool is in the list of 
town dues payable at the port in the year 1674 :—“ For every 
cartload of muggs shipped into foreign parts 6¢., ditto along 
the coast 4d¢.; for every crate of cupps or pipes into foreign parts 
2d., ditto along the coast 1d.” Also specimens are known of 
mugs, dated 1722-56, besides a large punch-bowl presented to 
Captain Metcalf in 1753 by the owners of his vessel, the 
Golden Lion. This bowl of delf, with blue paintings, was 
made by Alderman Shaw at a pottery in Dale Street. The 
earliest potwork of which there is any information appears to 
be that of Alderman Shaw, situate at Shaw’s Brow. At these 
works was most probably made the earliest known dated 
example of Liverpool delf ware. Shaw’s Brow was arising piece 
of ground on the east side of the rivulet that ran at the bottom 
of Dale Street. Richard Chaffers advanced the manufacture 
of porcelain, and was apprenticed to Shaw, and established his 
own works in 1754. The following very interesting little notice 
of these potworks occurs in the Liverpool Memorandum 
Book :—“ The chief manufactures carried on here are blue and 
white earthenware, which at present almost vie with china, and 
large quantities are exported for the Colonies abroad.” A most 
interesting matter in connection with the delf ware works at 
Shaw’s Brow is the fact of a number of broken vessels being 
discovered on its site during excavations for building the 
Liverpool Free Library and Museum in 1857. On that occa- 
sion an old slip vat was found containing clay, which might 
probably have been prepared as early as 1680. 

Zachariah Barnes, another manufacturer in Liverpool, com- 
menced business in the Old Haymarket, at the left-hand side 
in going to Byrom Street. The principal goods made by him 
were jars and pots for druggists. The large round dishes made 
by Barnes were chiefly sent to Wales. Barnes’s fore lay in 
the manufacture of tiles, then much in vogue for chimney- 
pieces. 

John Sadler, of Liverpool, invented the art of printing or 
transferring on earthenware designs and subjects, 1752. John 
Sadler, the inventor of this important art, was the son of Adam 
Sadler, a favourite soldier of the great Duke of Marlborough. 
Sadler went into partnership with Guy Green. They established 
themselves in Harrington Street, at the back of Lord Street, 
Liverpool. Messrs, Sadler & Green appear to have done a 
very profitable and excellent business in the printing on pottery. 
The process was soon found to be as applicable to services and 
other descriptions of goods as to tiles, and these two enter- 
prising men produced many fine examples of their art, some of 
which bearing their names as engravers or enamellers are still 
in existence. 

Josiah Wedgwood, always alive to everything which could 
tend to improve or render more commercial the productions of 
his manufactory, eventually determined to adopt the style of 
ornamentation, and arranged with the inventors to decorate such 
of his Queen’s ware as it would be applicable to by their pro- 
cess. ‘The work was a troublesome one, and in the then state 
of the roads—for it must be remembered that this was before 
the time even of canals in the district, much less of railroads— 
the communication between Burslem and Liverpool was one 
of great difficulty. Wedgwood, however, overcame it, and 
sent the plain. body of his works from Staffordshire 
packed in waggons and carts to Liverpool, where it was 
painted by Sadler & Green, and returned to him by the same 
kind of conveyance. Specimens of these early painted goods 
bearing Wedgwood’s name are rare. 

At Liverpool it is certain the art was known at an earlier 
period than can with safety be ascribed to Worcester. 

One of the most noted men connected with the keramic art 
in Liverpool was Richard Chaffers, who made great advances 
in the art, and to whom his native town owed the introduction 
of the manufacture of china. He was bora in Medway Street, 
Liverpool, 1731, one year only after the birth of Joseph 
Wedgwood. From delf ware Chaffers passed on to the manu- 


facture of fine white earthenware, and produced an excellent 
body and an almost faultless glaze. 

Another of the principal manufacturers of Liverpool pottery 
was Seth Pennington. Of the Penningtons, three brothers 
were potters. Seth Pennington conducted his works at Shaw’s 
Brow, and, besides the ordinary classes of earthenware then in 
use, made a remarkably fine kind of ware that successfully 
competed for vases and beakers with the Oriental, both in its 
colour, its glaze, and its decoration. 

The Herculaneum pottery, the largest earthenware manu- 
factory ever established in Liverpool, was founded in the year 
1796, on the site of some old copper works on the south shore 
of the river Mersey at Toxteth Park. The pottery had been 
originally established in 1793-94 by Richard Abbey, who sold 
his works to Messrs. Worthington, Humbles & Holland. The 
new company engaged hands from Staffordshire, and as 
Wedgwood had chosen to call his new colony “ Etruria,” the 
enterprising company determined on christening their colony 
“Herculaneum,” which name they at once adopted, and 
stamped on their wares. The first productions of the Hercu- 
laneum works were confined to blue printed ware, dinner, tea 
and coffee services, and cream-coloured ware, which was then 
very fashionable. At a later date terra-cotta vases and other 
articles were produced, as were also biscuit figures, &c. 

In blue printing the Herculaneum Works produced many 
remarkably good patterns, and the earthenware bearing those 
patterns was of a fine, hard, and compact body, of excellent 
glaze, and the potting remarkably good and skilful. In 1800 
the manufacture was considerably increased, and in 1806 it 
received many additions. Early in the present century china 
was made, and continued to be produced, though not to a large 
extent, to the time of the close of the works. In 1833 the com- 
pany was dissolved, and the property sold for 25,000/. to Mr. 
Ambrose Lace, who leased the premises to Thomas Case and 
James Mort, who carried on the business for about three years. 
By these gentlemen, it is said, the mark of the Liver was intro- 
duced about 1836. The firm of Case, Mort & Co. was suc- 
ceeded by that of Mort and Simpson, who continued its manu- 
facture until its close in 1841. The site is now occupied by the 
Herculaneum Docks. The crest of the borough of Liverpool, 
of a bird called the Liver with the wings expanded, holding a 
plant called the liver wort, was adopted by Messrs. Case, Mort 
& Co. 

The tiles made at Liverpool were called Dutch tiles. They 
were remarkable for the sharpness of the engraving, the won- 
derful clearness and beauty of the transfers (the ink used being” 
evidently far superior to that usually used at the present day), 
and excellence of the glaze. They are printed either in black, 
green, red, or purple, and the devices are extremely varied. 
These copper plates were used also for ornamenting mugs, 
jugs, &c., of finer earthenware. 


ROMAN REMAINS IN SPAIN. 


| Pe the course of a letter describing the Roman necropolis at 
Carmona, near Seville, and published in the Zzmes, Mr. 
G. Bonsor says :—About six years ago a Spanish gentleman, 
Don Juan Fernandez, and myself purchased the two plots of 
land known as The Quarries and The Olive Groves, situated at 
a short distance west of Carmona, and commenced our excava- 
tions. Upon this site were some curiously shaped mounds 
which we afterwards found to be tumuli of a prehistoric age. 
Round these mounds the Romans had for centuries hewn 
small chambers out of the rock to serve as family tombs. 
These are from four to five yards square and the height of a 
man. In the walls are small cavities or niches for the cinerary 
urns, each of which last generally contains, besides the ashes 
of the dead, a coin, a mirror, a lachrymary, needles, a stylus 
and tabula, and a signet ring. ‘The walls are mostly painted in 
fresco or distemper in the Pompeian style with representations 
of birds, dolphins, and wreaths of flowers. Near the entrance 
of each tomb is the crematorium, a curious oven, also hewn out 
of the rock, on the sides of all of which signs of fire are still 
visible. Upto the present time about 320 tombs have been 
discovered. They are disposed in groups, some round the 
tumuli, some near the Roman quarries and on both sides of 
the Roman roads, two of which ran from Carmona to Seville 
through the necropolis. 

The most important discoveries have been made near the. 
Roman roads, namely, a columbarium and three large triclinia 
for the funeral banquets, with the peculiarity that in each a 
deep channel is cut all round the mensa into which the guests 
threw the libations. The largest funeral triclinium discovered 
contains three tables, with their couches round, the one for 
winter use being in a hall, another in the sun, and the third, 
for the summer, being in the shade. In addition to these there 
is an altar, a tomb with its cinerary urns, a kitchen, a bath, a 
well, and a sanctuary, in which is a stone statue. Last year, 
about 50 yards from this triclinium, we discovered a Roman 
amphitheatre also hewn out of the rock. 
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During the course of the excavations numerous objects of 
interest were found, amounting to over 3,000 in number, among 
which are many inscriptions, fragments of statues, glass, marble, 
and earthenware urns, lamps and mirrors, rings and coins, and 
other valuable articles, all of which have been placed in a 
museum in the town specially arranged for them. 

The excavations are still being continued, and I feel sure a 
visit to the necropolis at Carmona will amply repay any of your 
readers interested in this kind of study, and who may happen 
to find themselves in the neighbourhood of Seville. 


Hogones, 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT. 


METHODS OF PAINTING ADAPTED TO MURAL 
DECORATION. 


HE appointment of a Commission to consider the ques- 
tion of the decoration of the Houses of Parliament will 
hereafter be recognised as one of the memorable events of the 
present. It was hailed by Haydon as a departure from the 
practice of ignoring art as if it were of no consequence to the 
State. The precedents which were found in other countries 
were supposed to have no relation to us, and, as England 
flourished without wall-paintings or monumental art in any 
form, they were treated as if they were likely to be subversive 
ofthe Constitution. It cannot be said that we are much improved, 
but we have progressed so far that at the present time the chief 
obstacle to the giving of commissions to painters and sculptors 
for the adornment of public buildings is to be found in the 
expense. 

When the Fine Arts Commission was appointed, it was 
fortunate that Charles Eastlake, R.A., accepted the secretary- 
ship, for he found in the preparation of the reports an oppor- 
tunity for the display of his marvellous knowledge of the history 
of art. Like all official documents, the reports are not so well 
known as they deserve. We have accordingly considered that 
some of the most important among them might fitly be re- 
printed among the “ Bygones.” They may have novelty for 
some of our readers, but any who have read them will not, 
we are sure, consider the reperusal as time lost. Our first 
reprint gives a history of the practice of mural painting. 


Four modes of painting adapted for walls have been em- 
ployed in ancient and modern times—tempera, encaustic, 
fresco, and oil-painting. The three first were known to the 
ancients ; the fourth method, invented by the moderns, and 
originally applied to movable works, has been also employed 
in mural decoration. 

Tempera is so commonly practised that it can hardly be 
necessary to enter into a minute description of its process. It 
has, however, an interest from its antiquity, and from its having 
been more generally in use in Italy than any other method, 
immediately before the introduction of oil-painting. This cir- 
cumstance and certain difficulties in its practice appear, in some 
cases, to have led to a union of the two methods. Tempera is 
applicable to the surface of smooth dry stucco or to any similar 
levigated ground which has either been incorporated or 
covered with a due proportion of size or glue. It does not, like 
fresco, necessarily require to be executed at once, and admits 
of the use of all colours which are not prejudicial to each other. 
White lead is, however, excluded, because being unprotected 
in tempera from the action of certain gases, it soon loses its 
brightness. The white used is principally gesso marcio,* to 
which white earths are sometimes added. The binding vehicle 
may be formed of animal glutens, such as size, yolk of egg,t 
&c., or of viscous fluids and gums procured from the vegetable 
world, such as the milky juice of certain trees and plants, 
solutions of gum arabic, gum tragacanth, &c.t 

The practice of tempera-painting may be said to be carried 
to perfection in modern scene-painting, in which imitation is 
chiefly confined to large effects. But in this application of the 
art the difficulty of blending tints to the extent required in 
figure-painting, so as to equal the completeness and finish of 


* Plaster of Paris stirred with much water till it loses the power of “setting.” 
In the early Florentine descriptions of the process of tempera, white lead is men- 
tioned ; this is a proof that paintings so executed must have been subsequently 
varnished, and accordingly the early Italian works in tempera are always found to 
have been so treated. See “Cennini, Trattato,” &c., p. 79. 
th mie ae inept in the term “tempera” to the vehicle of yoke of egg 

r less diluted. e€ ice i i 
be olie vinceacts aoe nk 2 ats ee is to add, by degrees, a small wine-glass 
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oil-painting, is not encountered. The thinness of the vehicle 
and the almost immediate change of the tints in passing from 
the wet to the dry state renders a certain abruptness of execu- 
tion unavoidable. This peculiarity is compatible with great 
truth of imitation when the work is seen at a sufficient distance, 
and the crispness of execution which is the result, is, with the 
moderns, the characteristic of tempera. 

The early Italian masters, when they painted altar-pjeces 
in this method on cloth, endeavoured to attain the requisite 
finish by continually damping the back of the painting.* -This 
enabled them to complete a given portion while in the wet 
state, and to give it any degree of softness that was desired. 
But this was only applicable to pictures executed on a thin and 
porous substance ; tempera pictures on wood or on walls in 
which finish is aimed at, cannot be so treated, without 
some modification of the vehicle or by continually moistening 
the surface in front. Some of the early Florentines and painters 
of the neighbouring schools adopted a more laborious method, 
but less satisfactory in its result.+ They attained the complete- 
ness they sought by minute hatchings. A tempera picture in 
the National Gallery, attributed to Perugino, is a specimen of 
this laboured process. . 

The varieties of practice in the early examples of tempera 
are also partly to be attributed to the varieties of the vehicle. 
The Greek illuminations in MSS. immediately preceding the 
thirteenth century are generally painted in tempera with a very 
thick vehicle, and this system was adopted by the Italians, 
even for paintings of a much larger size, up to the time of 
Giotto. He appears to have been the first to introduce a 
thinner medium. In his works, while the tints are blended, 
the minute handling, which is almost unavoidable with the 
older practice, is not apparent. The thinner vehicle was com- 
posed of yolk of egg diluted with water, and combined with 
the milky juice of shoots of the fig-tree.{ It may seem extra- 
ordinary that this last material should have been detected by 
chemical analysis in an early Florentine picture; the result was, 
however, verified by the analysis of the milky juice of the fig- 
tree while fresh.§ A painting executed with this vehicle is not 
very easily affected by water or by oil; a varnish produces no 
other change than that of giving additional depth and lustre to 
the tints, and the colours do not dry so rapidly as in the 
ordinary practice of tempera. The fact that the more tenacious 
vehicle, with all its inconvenience, was revived or adhered to 
without change by other painters much later than Giotto, is not 
an uncommon instance in the history of art of attachment to 
habits, however defective, which time may have recommended. || 

The Italian artists of the sixteenth century had generally 
abandoned the practice of tempera as an independent art,4] and 
the examples of it are rare, especially when applied to the 
decoration of walls. An instance occurs at Trascorre, near Ber- 
gamo, in the private chapel of the Suardi family. The artist 
was Lorenzo Lotto. 

It appears from various passages in the lives of the Flemish 
painters ** that tempera-painting was commonly practised 
among them. On all occasions of great public festivals this 
rapid art was put in requisition,t{ and the tapestries which were 
executed in such abundance in Artois and Brabant, and which 
were wrought from cartoons coloured in tempera, had also 
greatly the effect of encouraging its practice. The schools of 
tempera-painting were to the Flemish artists what the /erza or ~ 
market of Seville was to Murillo and his contemporaries.{{ For 
(though the latter uniformly painted in oil) such demands had 
the effect of promoting facility of execution and a large style of 
imitation, the influence of which may be traced in the more 
complete works of the respective schools, different as their 
tendency was in other respects. The rage for temporary 
decorations in the cities of Flanders, to do honour to distin- 
guished individuals, had the additional effect of promoting a 
taste for allegory. The most extravagant combinations and 
allusions were excused in ephemeral productions, till by de- 
grees the public were accustomed to such inventions, and the 
greatest artists—aware of the value of such materials as con- 
ducing to picturesque effect—ventured to introduce them in 
more permanent works, and recommended them by their 
talents. 


# See ‘* Armenini,” 2d, 

t+ ‘‘Armenini,” zd. 

t See ‘¢ Cennini,” 2. ; ‘‘ Vasari,” 2d., c. 20; ‘* Borghini, I] Riposo,” I. 2, &c. 

§ See ‘‘Die Farben, Beitrag zur Vervollkomnung der Technik in mehreren 
ore der Malerei,” von Dr. Jacob Roux, Heidelberg, 1828; Zweites He’t, pp. 

3, 68. 

|| The Italian tempera vehicle, in which gums are the chief ingredients, is pre- 
pared as follows:—Take one ounce of gum tragacanth, half an ounce of gum 
arabic, one ounce of parchment shavings (of white goat-skin), half an ounce of 
isinglass ; boil in two quarts of water till the fluid is reduced to half its bulk. 
Before it is quite cold, add half a pint of spirits of wine, stirring well. 

q ‘S Armenini,” 2d. 


Vasari,” 20. Cc. 25. 


it Cean Bermudez, ‘‘Sobre el estilo y gusto en la Pintura de la Escuela 
Sevillana,” Cadiz, 1806, p. 35. 


' dissolved by a lixivium, and is then worked with water. 
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The vehicles employed in tempera were sufficient to bind it 
when the colours were used in moderate thickness, but the 
danger of cracking prevented the application in much body. 
When, therefore, pictures in tempera appear to be executed 
with unusual substances, it may be suspected that other ingre- 
dients were added so as to give it sufficient tenacity, by which 
means it held a middle place between water-colour and oil- 
painting ; the rapid drying which precluded the possibility of 
giving the work the requisite softness and completeness was at 
the same time prevented. The colours prepared for painting in 
this method may be mixed either with water or oil. 

There is every appearance in some unfinished pictures of 
the Venetian and other schools of the north of Italy that the 
tempera adopted by them was of this description, and it is also 
apparent, from such pictures, that the method was sometimes 
employed as a preparation for oil-painting. Various modes of 
this kind may be considered and described in an inquiry into 
the early process of oil-painting ; but lest too much importance 
should be attached to such preparations in tempera, it may be 
remembered that the practice of Rubens, Vandyke, and Rem- 
brandt supposes no such system. 

The tempera-painting of the ancients (although from pas- 
sages in their writers evidently a distinct art from encaustic) 
appears to have been protected by a coat of wax, and thus may 
not be easily distinguished, in actual remains, from encaustic 
painting. But it is probable that in every case where a finished 
tempera painting was thus varnished, the surface was first 
covered with some glutinous application before the liquid wax was 
added. Without this precaution the mutual relation or keeping 
of the tints would be in danger of being altered. Other modes 
of protecting tempera, so as to render it washable, have been 
discovered by modern chemists. The description of an im- 
portant invention of this kind is the subject of the next paper. 

The ancient Egyptian paintings were executed on a stucco 
consolidated with an animal gluten, probably the serous portion 
of blood. On this was a thin coat of wax, and on this again 
the paintings were executed with the same vehicle of serum.* 
The stucco of the Greeks was sometimes consolidated with 
thick milk ; + their tempera vehicle appears to have been gum 
tragacanth (Sarcocolla),{ size, yolk and white of egg, &c. 

In encaustic-painting wax was an ingredient from first to 
last. The precise process of this art among the ancients has 
been the subject of much controversy, but the actual remains 
of antique painting at Pompeii and Herculaneum,§ as well as 
numerous allusions in the writings of the ancients, prove that it 
was common among the Greeks and Romans. It was also 
occasionally employed during the Middle Ages, and it is even 
asserted that it is still practised, however rudely, by Greek 
painters of the present day.|| 

The inquiries and experiments hitherto undertaken seem to 
prove that two methods are practicable. In one, the wax oe 

n 
the other it is mixed with a resin dissolved in spirit. In the 
first process a final coat of wax is essential to protect the 
ainting. In the other method this varnish may or may not be 
ised. 

In the ancient encaustic, whatever were the ingredients, 
neat (as the term encaustic implies) was employed either during 
or after the process of painting. In the attempted revival of 
this art, in the last century, the application of heat was also 
considered indispensable. The method practised was to apply 
a cautertum—a portable furnace, hot iron, or any similar 
instrument, so as gently to melt the coating of wax spread over 
the finished painting. The heat was sufficient at the same 
time to affect the wax incorporated with the colours, and thus a 
union was produced throughout the mass. If afterwards 
rubbed with a cloth the surface acquired a slight polish.{] 

In the other process which, in its improved state, 1s more 
modern, heat is considered unnecessary, and the art is therefore 
properly called wax-painting, not encaustic-painting. The 
application of heat might still serve to consolidate and give 
transparency to an external coat of pure wax, but the presence 
of resinous substances in the vehicle, and with the colours, is 


‘supposed to render such application superfluous as regards the 


consolidation of the painting itself. i EE, 
The solution of wax by means of alkaline lixivia was pro- 
bably not unknown to the ancients.** This was the method of 


' Bachelier,++ Walter,{{ Requeno,§§ and others, but the specimens 


executed according to their systems have not been considered 


# See ‘‘Chemische Untersuchung Alt-Aigyptischer und Alt-Rémischer Farben, 
&c., von Professor Geiger, mit Zusatzen und Bemerkungen tiber die Maler- 
Technik der Alten von Professor Roux,” Karlsruhe, 1826, p. 22. Compare Pliny, 
1, 28, c. 8. 

Teeiiny. 1.36, Cc: 555 1.35, Cc. 30. 

t 7d., 1. 3£, c. 6; see also John, 

§ Geiger u. Roux,” zd. p. 53- . , si ; 

| Eméric David, ‘ Discours Historiques sur la Peinture Moderne,” Paris, 1812, 


‘© Die Malerei der Alten,” Berlin, 1836, p. 156. 


p. 186. 
§| Compare Vitruvius, l. 7, c. 9. hs 
** Compare ‘‘Columella de Re Rustica,” 1. 12, c. 57> 


it See Diderot, “ L’Histoire et le Secret de la Peinture en Cire.” 
tt F. A. Walter, ‘‘ Alte Malerkunst,” Berlin, 182r. : . 
§§ Requeno, ‘' Saggi sul Ristabilimento dell’ antica arte de’ Greci, &c., Parma, 


1787, p. 2344 
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successful as regards durability.* The following communication 
from Mr. King, of Bristol, may be considered an improvement 
on the process in question :— 


The conversion of wax into a substance soluble in water is effected 
by the vegetable alkali known by the name of potash being combined 
with tartaric acid. This is the Sale di Tartaro of the Italians, and is 
sold by all chemists and druggists in this country, under the proper 
name, tartrate of potash, and more commonly salt of tartar or soluble 
tartar. When the acid predominates it is called supertartrate of potash 
or cream of tartar. This is the best substance to be employed in my 
process, and in the following manner:—An indefinite quantity, 
say half a pound, of this salt being placed upon an iron shovel and 
exposed to the action of fire becomes a black substance resembling 
coal, a sort of slag. It is to be thrown while hot into a vessel holding 
about six quarts of pure water, that is, filtered rain water or distilled 
water. Shortly after it is quenched it is to be ascertained that the 
fluid is saturated with the alkali by its taste, or better, by its effect 
upon the colour of test-paper. 

No quantity of water can hold more alkali in solution than that 
which is sufficient to saturate the water at the same temperature. The 
undissolved portion is separated by filtering, and the residue will serve 
to saturate another quantity of water. By filtering, the saturated fluid 
is sufficiently freed from the dark colour which was caused by the 
burnt alkali. This saturated fluid is called a lixivium, and in it the 
purified wax is to be boiled until it is converted into soluble soap, and 
wholly dissolved so as not to separate from the fluid when cooled. 
According to the proportion of the quantity of wax to that of the water, 
the fluid will appear like milk when the proportion of wax is small, 
like cream or butter when it is greater, and even of the consistence of 
soft cheese when the wax is in excess. The consistence of cream is 
best suited for grinding the medium with more or less finely pulverised 
dry pigment body colours, such as ochres, raw or burnt terra sienna, 
raw and burnt umber. Cobalt, smalt, light red, red and white and 
black chalk, stone coal or anthracite, &c., answer best for dead 
colouring, and become brighter in the subsequent fusion and fixing by 
the use of the caz‘erium. 

Metallic colours, which are artificial oxides of metals, like ver- 
milion or cinnabar, which is a sulphuret of mercury, red and white 
lead, chrome yellow, and others, are differently affected in the burning 
in, and the changes which they undergo are to be ascertained by 
previous trials. The latter class of pigments are more adapted to the 
finishing of pictures. Pigments of a vegetable nature, such as lakes, 
madders, &c., are altogether to be avoided or very sparingly used, and 
not at all in masses. The connection of the medium (soluble wax), 
by grinding it with every pigment, is best performed in stone or 
earthenware (Wedgwood’s) mortars and with pestles of the same 
materials, and the colours thus prepared are to be kept for immediate 
use in glasses or common gallipots. Instead of a wooden palette, a 
plate-glass or stone slab is required for large masses, and a spatula of 
hard wood or horn, 

The surface to be pairited on must be a solid dry coat of stucco 
grounded with a mixture of such colours as will give a suitable tone of 
colour and depth. The first coat or ground is to be fixed by the 
cauter tune with a moderate degree of fusion. The subject may be 
sketched on this ground with chalk or charcoal; and precise outlines, 
especially of minute forms, can be traced or sketched in with a 
metallic point or etching needle. The cawterium or salamander is not 
to be used again until the whole surface is covered and the effect 
advanced toacertain degree. It is clear that the manipulation of 
these materials, differing greatly from painting in oil, will succeed more 
readily in the hands of an artist who has had some practice in fresco 
or in distemper ; and as the surface is in most cases perpendicular some 
care is required to prevent the colour from running down. 

When the inustion by the cauterium is finished, and the whole 
surface of the picture cooled, it may be polished by friction with cloth 
or hard cushions, covered with some more or less rough texture, or 
with some of the implements used in polishing wood.*+ 


Those who recommend in preference the solution of wax 
in spirit, and the addition of resins, do not profess to have dis- 
covered the precise process of the Greeks, but they have not 
failed to remark that the ancient writers speak of resins as 
entering into the ingredients of painting. { 

(To be continued.) 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Chorlton.—The church of St. Laurence has been reopened 
after various alterations. The church was rebuilt in 1827, when 
all traces of its antiquity were lost, though the old pre- 
Reformation bell still remains. The registers of the church as 
preserved date from 1565. The thirteenth-century font was in a 
neighbouring garden ; this has been restored-and replaced en a 
base designed by the architect, Mr. Charles Lynam, of Stoke- 
on-Trent. 


* Durosiez (‘‘ Manuel du Peintre 4 Ja Cire,” Paris, 1844, p. 18) assumes that 
the presence of alkalies, such as ammonia and salt of tartar, in the substance of 
paintings must be especially injurious. ; 

+ Extract of a letter from Mr. John King, chemist, 26 Mall, Clifton, Bristol. 
August 21, 1842. 

* A writer of the second century, Julius Pollux, enumerates among the 
materials of painters, wax, colours, and “‘pharmaca.” Various Greek epigrams 
mention frankincense (Libanas, Libanoton) as entering into the composition of 
paintings. Other examples are quoted by Soehnée, ‘‘ Recherches Nouvelles sur Jes 
Procédés de Peinture des Anciens,” Paris, 1822, p. 36; and by Eméric David, 70. 
p. 171. Compare Knirim, ‘‘ Die Harzmalerei der Alten,” Leipzig, 1839. 
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Droitwich.—The foundation-stone of a new church for the 
parish of Dodderhill, near Droitwich, has been laid. The 
building will be in the fourteenth-century style, and is to accom- 
modate 348 persons. It will be built of Malvern Hill stone, 
with Bath stone dressings, and the interior will be of red bricks, 
with similar dressings. The floors will be of wooden bricks, 
and the aisles, &c., of encaustic tiles. Mr. L. Sheppard, of 
Worcester, is the architect, and Mr. Jonathan Brazier, of 
Bromsgrove, the contractor. 

Skircoat.—A new church is to be built in connection with 
All Saints Church, for the northern side of the parish. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. W. Swinfen Barber, of Halifax. 
Accommodation will be provided for about 500 persons, exclu- 
sive of choir. The church will be in the Perpendicular style, 
and will include nave, north and south aisles, chancel, and 
west tower. ‘The site will allow of future extensions by 
transepts. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Wew Shoreham.—On Thursday in last week, the ceremony 
ef opening the new cemetery, New Shoreham, Sussex, took 
place, when a small portion of it was also consecrated by the 
bishop of the diocese. The ground is somewhat of a leg of 
mutton shape, the entrance being at the narrow end; it is 
bounded partly by hedges and partly by a wrought-iron fence. 
There is a solid-looking oak lych gate and caretaker’s lodge at 
the entrance, the lodge being of red kiln bricks, having panels 
in random flintwork, and the whole covered with red tiles, the 
architect for the works being Mr. Arthur Loader, of Brighton. 

Armley.—The new cemetery at Armley, in the borough of 
Leeds, was formally opened on Saturday last, August 20, by 
Mr. Barnsbee, chairman of the Burial Board, to whom a beau- 
tiful silver key was presented for the purpose. Mr. J. P. 
Pritchett, of Darlington, is the architect. 

Glasgow.—The public school in Gasscube Road has been 
extended by the addition of a school complete in itself. The 
ground and first floors will accommodate 600 scholars at 
10 square feet per scholar. The accommodation of the old 
school was 930, and with the addition of 600, there will now 
be places for 1,530 scholars in the ordinary branches, and for 
150 scholars in the rooms fitted up for the teaching of drawing, 
science, and cookery. The cost of building is estimated to 
be 9,000, making together 11,500/. as the cost of site and 
buildings. The buildings were designed and carried out by 
Messrs. Baldie & ‘Tennant, architects, and Mr. Thos. Scott 
was clerk of works. 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


Discovery of a Hittite Seal.— Mr. Greville Chester, when 
visiting Asia a short time since, met with a quadrangular 
hematite seal which had been found near Tarsus. The seal 
approaches the cubical form, and is engraved on five sides. It 
has been regarded as “ Hittite” on account of certain charac- 
teristics which it presents. Conspicuous among these is the 
fact that on the several faces of the seal there are figures with 
turned-up toes, or “Hittite boots,” to use an expression em- 
ployed by Professor Sayce. Another characteristic is the 
presence of figures with that quasi-Mongolian appendage, the 
pigtail, one of these being apparently an eagle-headed deity. 
The same appendage is to be seen on some of the monuments 
which the British Museum obtained from the reputed site of 
Carchemish; and Khita warriors are depicted as similarly 
adorned on the Egyptian painting of Abu-Simbel. Though 
the new seal is probably less ancient than the circular seal in 
the British Museum from Yuzgat, in Asia Minor, which was 
described last year in the Zzmes of November 9, it exhibits 
several features of similarity. There is, however, a remarkable 
difference in the mystical character which the scenes depicted 
on the new seal apparently present. On the base or principal 
face of the seal there are, within a border of interlaced pattern, 
two figures, of which one, seated, has in his hand what appears 
‘to be some flower or vegetable production with a long root; 
while another, standing, presents a trident-like object, which 
perhaps also is to be looked upon as related to the vegetable 
kingdom. This trident-like object occurs again on another face 
of the seal, under conditions which point to its being an object 
of worship. There occurs besides a trident of more ordinary 
form. The trident is manifestly an example of three being 
united into one. Another object on the seal of similar purport 
is the equilateral triangle, which occurs both alone and as 
forming part of some most curious figures wearing the Hittite 
boots. These figures are manifestly symbolical, but it is not 
easy to give an exact idea of them by description alone. On 
the Yuzgat seal, too, there are a number of equilateral triangles, 
which on a first view seem unimportant. But the evidence of 
the new seal tends to show, although these triangles were 
introduced to fill up vacant spaces, and do not seem to affect 
the meaning intended to be conveyed, yet that the triangles 


were depicted as sacred or mystical objects, thus bringing th 

two seals into apparent connection with Indian symbolism. It 
has been suggested also that this use of the triangle, together 
with other numerical indications on the new seal, may possibly 
point to some relation with Pythagoreanism—a system which, 
indeed, in ancient times was looked upon as closely connected 
with the East. 


Hammersmith Parish Church. 


Sir,—As the writer of “Studies of Some London 
Churches,” I was interested with the kindly letter of Mr. 
Roumieu Gough in your issue of the 12th inst., which I have 
only just read. I am obliged to him for some corrections he 
has made in my description of the church. Certainly the much 
smaller cost of the beautiful Belgian “granite” was a very 
sufficient reason for employing it instead of Aberdeen granite. 
With respect to barrel wood ceilings in large lofty churches 
with clerestories, I have always heard these condemned for 
acoustic qualities, but must acknowledge, from personal expe- 
rience, like others quoted by Mr. Gough, that in the parish 
church at Hammersmith the reverse is the case. I could 
mention several undoubted examples of acoustic defects in 
churches possessing this form of ceiling, and Mr. Roumieu 
Gough is to be congratulated on having overcome the difficulty 
in this instance. In a large London church, not long since 
erected, I was fortunate enough to carry out a panelled ceiling 
(with trusses having collars of open perforated work over, but 
no tie-beams or tie-rods) to a nave 35 feet wide, with lofty 
clerestory, and the building has been very successful acoustically. 
—Your obedient servant, YOUR CORRESPONDENT, 

August 24, 1887. 


GENERAL. 


The Picture by Mr. Armitage, R.A., Zhe /ustitution of 
the Franciscan Order, was unveiled on Sunday in the Catholic 
Church of St. John, Islington. The rector, Rev. L. Pycke, 
said it was only one of many gifts bestowed on that church and 
congregation by Mr. Armitage, who, at his own expense, had 
completely restored the side chapel of St. Francis at a cost of 
1,100/., and a short time after presented them with his magnif- 
cent picture of The Meeting of St. Francis and St. Dominic. 

The Autumn Exhibition will open at the Manchester 
Art Gallery on Tuesday next. The pictures number about 700, 
and the hanging committee have had the benefit of the assist- 
ance of Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A. 

The Brussels Museum has acquired a well-preserved 
Rubens, representing Diana and her followers boar-hunting at 
sunset. 

Mi. Munkacsy, the painter, has been decorated by the 
Emperor of Austria. 

The Designs of Mr. G. Sedger, the architect of the Lincoln 
School of Art, have been selected in competition for the 
proposed technical schools at Stockport. 

A Yown Hall is proposed to be erected at Lewisham, 
estimated cost 8,oo0/. Mr. Albert L. Guy, 78 High Street, Lewis- 
ham, is appointed architect. The building is to contain shops, 
offices, large hall to seat 1,000, and two small halls, &c. 

A Sum of 10,000/. is still required to carry out in its 
entirety the work of Manchester Cathedral restoration. 

The ThéAtre Francais, Paris, has been reopened this week 
after having been closed for repairs and for the institution of » 
precautions against fire. A new iron drop has been added, and 
improved means for exit arranged. 

As a Memoria! of the late Mr. Barlow, of Bolton, it is 
proposed that a series of workshops should be added to the 
Children’s Home at Edgworth. 

The Belgian Portion of the Canal de la Campine, which 
will afford direct communication between Antwerp and the 
Rhine, has been completed and is in operation. The works to 
complete the undertaking over the Dutch and German territory 
are still in progress. 

A Town Hall is to be erected at Lockerbie. At a meeting 
of the general committee of subscribers, a proposal to invite 
competitive plans was negatived, and Mr, F. Carruthers, of 
Lockerbie, appointed to be architect. 

The Dock and Quay Accommodation in Antwerp now 
comprises eleven floating docks, ten dry docks (of which six 
belong to the town, and four are private docks) ; water surface 
of docks being 70,000 square feet ; width of actual gates, 78 
feet ; the draught of water along the new quays being 28 feet— 
in new docks about 21 feet, and in old docks about 18 feet. 
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LONDON, AUGUST 26, 1887. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee oy good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make ther 
communications brief.. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DoucLas.—Aug. 31.—Plans, &c, are invited for Infant 
School to Accommodate 300. Mr. Lewin, School Committee’s 
Office, Tynwald Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

GLOUCESTER.— Oct. 1.—Designs are invited for Swimming, 
Private, and Turkish Baths. Mr. R. Read, City Surveyor. 

MERTHYR.—Aug. 31.—Plans are invited for Alterations to 
Temperance Hall. Mr. John Bowen, Secretary, 16 Mary 
Street, Merthyr. 

NEWARK.—Sept. 15.—Designs are invited for the Erection 
of Six Almshouses for St. Leonard’s Hospital. Mr. R. Hodg- 
kinson, Newark. 

SHEFFIELD.—Oct. 1.—Plans are invited for the Erection of 
Board Schools at Carbrook. Mr, J. F. Moss, Clerk to the 
School Board, Sheffield. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Aug. 26.—For Alteration of Shop. Mr. 
E. Knowles, Architect, 15 Blackburn Road, Accrington. 

BATH.—Aug. 26.—For Masonry and Concrete Wall along 
River Bank. Mr. C. R. Fortune, Acting Surveyor, 3A Terrace 
Walks, Bath. 

BELPER.—Sept. 8.—For Construction of Impounding 
Reservoir at Lindway. Mr. Blackwell, Engineer, Hill Cot- 
tage, Ashover. 

BEVERLEY.—Aug. 30.—For Lock Gates and Sills, Extension 
of Walls, &c., at Leven Lock. Mr. Tiffen, Engineer, Con- 
servancy Buildings, Hull. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 7.—For Construction of Brick Storm 
Water Conduit and Works in connection. Mr. W. S. Till, 
Council House, Birmingham. 

Boorte.—Aug. 29.—For Pumping Machinery for Salt 
Water Supply to Baths. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Bootle. 

BRADFORD. — Aug. 26.— For Building Congregational 
Church. Mr. J. Ledingham, Architect, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—Aug. 30.—For Building Stables, &c. Mr. H. 
Williams, Architect, 28 Clare Street, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—-Sept. 7.—For Building Post-Office. 
veyor, H.M. Office of Works, Bristol. 

BRYNMAWR.—Sept. 13.—For Building Class-room at Board 
School. Mr. J. Thomas, 194 King Street, Brynmawr. 

BURNLEY.—Sept. 2.—For Stabling, &c., Stoneyholme, 
Mr. T. Holt, Architect, 30 Berkeley Street, Burnley. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Sept. 1.—For Building Board School, 
Outbuildings, Caretaker’s Residence, &c. Mr. R. Churchill, 
Architect, St. Paul’s Square, Burton-on-Trent. 


The Sur- 


CARLISLE.—Aug. 29.—For Converting the Old Whip 
Manufactory into Six Dwelling-houses. Mr. Charles Armstrong, 
Architect, 24 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CASTLESOWERBY.— Sept. 2.—For Building Farmhouse, 
Hewer Hall. Mr. G. Watson, Architect, 3 St. Andrew’s Place, 
Penrith. 

CHELTENHAM.—Aug. 30.—For Additions to Workhouse. 
Mr. Ticehurst, Clerk to the Guardians, Cheltenham. Mr. 
Darby, Architect. 

Co_NE.—Aug. 31.—For Building Liberal Club Premises. 
Mr. C. Parsons, Architect, 9 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

CorK.—Aug. 29.—For Building Four Residences. Mr. 
D. J. Coakley, Architect, 86 South Mall, Cork. 

DEwsBURY.—Sept. 2.—For Reading-room at Thornhill 
Lees, and Workshops at Batley Carr. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, 
Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. ; 

ELGIN.—Sept. 6.—For Additions and Alterations to Dis- 
trict Lunatic Asylum. Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, 
Elgin. 

GREAT Horton.—Aug. 27.— For Building Dye Works. 
Chimney, &c., Beckside. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Archi- 
tects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 

HariLow.—Sept. 1.—For Constructing Marble and Alabaster 
Pulpit. Messrs. Weaver & Adye, Architects, Bradford-on- 
Avon. 

HAVERFORDWEST.— Sept. 2.—For Classrooms, Dormitories, 
and other Additions and Alterations to Grammar School and 
Head Master’s Residence. Mr. D. E. Thomas, Architect, . 
Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 


HEBBURN.—Aug. 29.—For Schools at Hebburn Hall. Mr. 
F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

Honiron.—Aug. 31.—For Construction of Brick Filtering 
Chambers, with Corrugated Iron Roof, Laying Water Mains, 
&c. Mr. E. Ellis, Engineer, Bedford Chambers, Exeter. 

KIRKBY STEPHEN.— Aug. 26.—For Building Police Station, . 
&c. Mr. J. Bintley, County Surveyor, 7 Lowther Street, 
Kendal. 

LAMBETH.—Oct. 7.—For Strengthening Abutments and: 
Anchorages of Bridge. The Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


LAMESLEY.—Aug. 27.—For Building Villa, Lodge, Stables, 
Outhouses, &c., at Chowdean. Mr. H. Munro, Lamesley, 
Durham. 

LEEDS.—Aug. 27.—For Building Six Houses and Shops, 
Mabgate. Messrs. Waite & Scriven, Architects, 149 Briggate, 
Leeds. 

LINCOLN.—Aug. 26.—For Pulling Down -and_Reconstruct- 
ing Short Ferry Bridge. Mr. J. Thorp, C.E,, Old Corn 
Exchange, Lincoln. 

LIsBURN.—For Building Schoolroom. Messrs. G. Duncan 
& Sons, Market Square, Lisburn. 


MiLLom.—Aug. 30.—For Building Eight Houses. Messrs. 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 
NELSON.—Aug. 30.—For Building River Wall. Mr. W. 


Dent, Surveyor, Nelson. 

NORDEN.—For Building Three Houses. 
Architect, Rochdale. 

OLDHAM.—For Raising and Fireproofing Hey Lane Mills, 
Lees. Messrs. Potts, Pickup & Dixon, Architects, Oldham. 

OSWESTRY.—Sept. 6.—For Construction of Storage Reser- 
voir, &c.” Messrs. Filliter & Rofe, C.E., 6A Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 


Mr, J. Stott, 
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“PONTARDAWE.—Aug. 27.—For Classroom to Cwmtwrch 
Board School. Mr. D. Bevan Turberville, 4 Herbert Street, 
Pontardawe. 

ROCHDALE.—Aug. 26.—For Adapting Marland Workhouse 
for Hospital. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 


?FIELD.—Sept. t.—For Building Junior Mixed Depart- 
ee a Road School. Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 
17 George Street, Sheffield. 

SripMouTH.—Aug. 29.—For Building Wing to Knowle 
Family Hotel. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

SKIPTON.—Sept. 10,—For Building Endowed School and 
House. Mr. G. E. Wright, solicitor, Bank Buildings, Skipton. 

SNETTISHAM.—Aug. 27.—For Building Residence with 
Offices and Stabling. Mr. E. J. Colman, Architect, Market 
Place, King’s Lynn. 

STAFFORD.—Sept. 1.—For Building Bridge over the Trent 
at Little Haywood. Mr. Robert Griffiths, County Surveyor’s 
Office, Stafford. 

STAINLAND.—Sept. 15.—For Building Two-storeyed Mill, 
Engine-house, &c. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord 
Street Chambers, Halifax. 

St. MELLION.—Sept. 1.—For Reseating Pillaton Parish 
Church. The Rector, Pillaton Rectory, St. Mellion. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. — Auy. 30. — For Construction of 
Wharf, &c., on the Tees. Mr. K. F. Campbell, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Stockton. 

TAUNTON.—Aug. 26.—For Building Jubilee Nursing Insti- 
tute at Hospital. Mr. J. Houghton Spencer, Architect, 8 
Hammet Street, Taunton. 

WAKEFIELD.—Aug,. 26.—For Works of Restoration, Roman 
Catholic Church. Mr. W. Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, 
Wakefield. 

WARWICK.—Sept. 14.—For Building Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases. Mr. A. E. Davis, Town Hall, Leamington. 

WREXHAM.—Aug. 31.—For Building Workhouse Chapel. 
Mr. A. C. Baugh, Architect, Egerton Street, Wrexham. 

YARMOUTH.—Aug. 31.—For Building Offices and Resi- 
dence, South Quay. Mr. S. Rivett, Architect, Hall Quay, 
Yarmouth. 


TENDERS, 


ALVINGTON, 

For Partial Rebuilding of Dwelling-house at Cook’s Dairy 
Farm, Alvington. Mr. WM. TUCKER STRATTON, Archi- 
tect, Newport, Isle of Wight. Quantities by the Architect. 

Meader, Ryde. 4 . . . : ~ £245. 0 Ho 
Thomas & Son, Cowes : . . . 225.086 
BARTON Bros., Newport (accepted) . . ep 705, 0 0G 


BANGOR, 

For Addition of the Penrhyn Memorial Wing and other Addi- 
tions and Alterations to the Carnarvonshire and Anglesey 
Infirmary and Dispensary, Bangor, North Wales. Mr. H. 
KENNEDY, Architect, Bangor and London. Quantities not 


supplied. 
T. J. Humphreys, Bangor , : : ‘ + £030) JOume 
W. Thomas, South Bangor . 3 . 3 += 744-00 
E. WILLIAMS, South Bangor (accepted) . » 645 0 oO 
Architect’s estimate , 2 ° : é . 860 O76 
BERKHAMPSTEAD. 

For Boys’ Playground at Workhouse, Berkhampstead. 
Matthews . ‘ . : - - “ - 454 10-0 
D. Osborn ~. : . ; ; “ ‘ «S20 Mae 
Nash , : D : ; : : 38 0 6 

BRADFORD. 


For Construction of Football Ground. Mr. T, BARKER, Sur- 
veyor, 5 Bond Street, Bradford. 


Humphreys & Moulson, Bradford . ‘ "£5650 o. 
H. Hershaw, Bradford : : - - . "400% Oo 
J. & T. Oldroyd, Batley . 5 - 332.5 30 
W. Barran, Bradford A : ‘ 320.0 9 
M. Hall, Bradford F : - 266. 2G 
S. Haley, Bradford mh. : ~ 264 9 0 
S. North , . . : 3 : 26315 a 


BURY. 
For Two Shelters and Conveniences at Recreation Grounds. 
Mr. J. CARTWRIGHT, Borough Engineer, Bury. 
J. COMFORT, Bury (accepted) . : ; rg ALO IO) | ae 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. 


References in all 
large towns. 


BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


OFFICES, 98 HOPE STREET. 
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Crane used for Piling. 
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SCOTCH BUILDERS’ CRANES, {yf EGt ae 1 


EXHAUST VENTILATORS 
for Roofs and Soil Pipes. and 
Chimney Cowls, from 128. 6d. 

je 5 (The “ Weaver Flush Fan” being adaptable to ALIL KINDS of Closets, Licenses may be 

There is greater flushing and cleansing power th 
Traps for boarded floors, 7s.6d. and 108.6d. Bal 


ptors and all other Traps are absolutely self-cleansing, and dispense with grease collectors. Tlustrated List, also 
and the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon,” by RK. Weaver, C.E., 


The Domestic Engineering and Sanitary Appliances Company, 24 


Send for List. \e2 ” fo ma 1a 
THE OXFORD,” vertitating appttances 


STEEL SINK, from 6s. 6d. 


Te 


bh 


WATER CLOSET SLOP- 
RIM and URINAL, 6s. 6d. 


CHIMNEY- 
BREAST OUTLET 
VENTILATOR, 


rom 4s, 
Inlet Tubes from 
15s. 


The ‘ OXFORD” WASH- 
AWAY CLOSET, 
15s, and 20s, 


TRAPPED RAIN- 
WATER HEAD, 
108s. and 12s. 6d. 


The “ COMBINATION ” 
CLOSET, lds. and 20s, 


anted to 
an in any other closet. Trappage up to3in. With asupply of the Iodate Sanitary Salt to the 
Praloat din., 28. 6d. ; Zin., 3s. 6d., and 


(Domestic 


1 Valves to Flush Tanks for quick filling under low pressures. 


‘*Tnstruction in Sanitary Construction ”’ 
F.C.S., Sanitary Surveyor, free by post. 


High Holborn, London, W.C. 


| 
| 
| 


q 
a 
4 
é 
: 


i el tee he 
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BUXTED. CIRENCESTER. 

For Alterations and Additions to The Lodge, Buxted, Sussex. | For Building Congregational Church and Schools, Dyer Street, 
Mr. T. GORDON, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. Quantities supplied Cirencester. ‘ 

by Mr. J. Rookwood. Saunders & Sons, Cirencester. © . «+» +£3:352 0 © 

SeMOOHE. te. «i Wiaivirgs.s. +1 9 41,035.70. 0 D. C. Jones & Co, Gloucester.  . +» + 2,988 0 © 

J. Inwood, Malvern . : 3 : : - 2,963.9, O 

CARDIFF. H. A. Forse, Bristol . ; ; F 2,960 0 O 

For Paving Cattle Pens, Roath Market (blue Staffordshire T. Page, Banbury. . . . 2,943 9 O 

bricks). Mr. W. Harpur, Borough reese Cardiff. W. Newcombe, Cirencester fi. . . 2542;904, 0% O 

G. Smallridge, Cardiff . ‘ F ; . £502 17 0 A. King, Gloucester . : : ‘ : i 2pooT sO O 

H. Brown, Cardiff ‘ A ; ; "636 16.6 W. Jones, Gloucester : : j a Os Oe 0 

D. Davies, Cardiff , d : ; ; Wiasttioro Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol - ‘ 2,849 90 O 

J. Allen, Cardiff . : : ! i err ITO g W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol - - , 2.07 52.0% O 

D. J. Davies, Cardiff . : ; : c . 270 0 0 Wall & Hook, Brimscombe . ; 2-024" 090 

R. Smith, Cardiff . we ; é ; . 264.0 0 J. Wheeler, Wantage As A ; ; 12, 505e OO 

Ellis & Davis, Cardiff . : : : : » 233-0 0 J. Greenslade, Stroud + Ag: . : “2 25582: 0.9 

C. Claridge, Banbury : : : : x, 25071AO 2 

G. Drew, Chalford ; : : ; 2,500;;0 O 

CHIPPENHAM. ” J 
For Building Proposed Jubilee Literary Institute, Chippenham. J. ee omg . Sots ss " 


Mr. GRAHAM C. Awpry, Architect. Quantities by the 


Architect. DARTMOUTH. 
George Beszant, Chippenham . i , Jf} 6OURIO! 1.0 For Repairing and Reconstructing portions of the East Part of 
S. Downing, Chippenham : é : no lig OM CLAS St. Saviour’s Church, Dartmouth. Mr. ASHWORTH, Archi- 
A. V. Beaven, Bedminster, Bristol . 5 wT FAO 0 -O tect, Exeter. ’ 
Smith & Light, Chippenham . ; . gO 0 Crocker, Torquay . : : ; . £1,800 0 O 
No tender has been accepted. Parr & Sons, Kingsbridge , . : St ee pen Oe SE 
Pillar & Sons, Dartmouth. : 3 5 LOR MO € 
CORK. H. Winsor, Dartmouth : ; A 4 < 14077, 10 O 
For Building Hotel, Crosshaven, Co. Cork. Mr. JAMES F. Rowe & Grant, Dartmouth 7 rent: — of 
McMULLEN, C.E., M.S.A., Architect, 55 South Mall, Cork. | N- RUNDLE, Kingsbridge (accepied) «946.17 0 
Quantities by Messrs. Gribbon & Butler, Dublin. DOWNHAM. 
Samuel Bolton, Dublin . : : : . £5,792 0 © For Building Town Hall, Downham. 
Samuel Thomas, Cork : : ; NEE 30+ O* O Hillam & Wangford, Lynn ‘ ‘ : . £2,055 4 8 
Samuel Hill, Cork. 2% BSS o.’'o GirlingiBros., Wisbech ., -, «+ "maple, 0O7QR08 © 
MATTHEW Hunt, Waterford (accepted) «BS 500'*0.' 0 R. Gage & Sons, Downham . ‘.. faddets 81, 050e1 OR O 
Bardell, Lynn . : ; : : * pOdoamaO 
COVENTRY. Porter & Sons, Southery Ae er : : nee 1,030 eOn  O- 
For Forming Streets. Mr. E. J. PURNELL, Surveyor, Bennett Bros., Downham. s90> Mais wiati: MiDIAeeE © 
Coventry. DURHAM. 
CG Grrl... : : : 5 : : .£775 © 0 For Building Cottage at Dryburn, for Mr. J. L. Wharton, M.P.. 
C. Hayward. - : : ° - - PATEL IO! oO | Mr. H. T. GRADON, Architect, Durham. 
W. Boon. . : : ; : n : O75 On. O Wm. Walton, Durham A : on 4LOpe Og 0 
B. Wilkins . ; : j ; F : aF LO3052. 01 0 G. Gradon & Son, Durham. : A : +  302m35.0 
A. Turner & Son. P ‘ : : , ai S89750." 0 F. Gipson, Durham (accepted) . ‘ : 2 309w 34 0 


MAHOGANY & HARD WooDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & OO., *°nosb! LONDON, 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &e. 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic ‘Address—* ACAJOU, "Lon DON. °» 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


B 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 5 Ss 
“MODEL DWELLING” /n the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. | ce 


For Frices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, oot —a—a— 
VOLO la cE SESW. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


Hiandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Priee 12s. Gd. 
OFFICE: 17s STRAND. W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S Parent “SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


a Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


a 


EAST GRINSTEAD. 
For Construction of the North End Sewerage Works, East 
Grinstead. Mr. E. S. GORDON, Surveyor, East Grinstead. 


Quantities by the Surveyor. 


Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead 74j875.2.-01 0 
Henry Hill, High Wycombe . “¥9g7kO! O 
W. H. Dearle, Chichester 755.0. 0 
George Ossington, Erith 750 0 O 
Henry Potter, Lower Clapton 749 0 O 
J. Morris, East Grinstead : ; 695 90 O 
Robert Nicholson, Southend-on-Sea . 668 o oO 
John Cardus, Acton 645 0 O 
Surveyor’s estimate 755 13 9 


HADDENHAM. 
For Sluice and Bridge at the South End of the Canal at 
Aldreth in Haddenham Level. Mr. G. HAmIT, Engineer, 
High Street, Haddenham. 


Hook & Tebbull, Soham. : h1as BOO 
Walters & Webster, Haddenham : 78 10 6 
J. Fe.st, Haddenham (accepted ) : : 1 2 70pO nO 


HALIFAX. 
For Additions to the Church School, Coley, near Halifax. Mr. 


ELING. 
For Construction of Wade Bridge, Eling, for the New Forest 
Highway Board. 
WARE (accepted ) pee : ae : tos 


LAVENHAM. 

For Restoration of Lavenham Guildhall, for Mr. W. C. 
Quilter. Mr. JOHN SHEWELL CORDER, Architect, 9 
Thorofare, Ipswich. 

Contracts Nos. 1 and 2. 
HAWKINS, Monk’s Eleigh (accepted ) 
LEYTON. 
For Improvement Works at the Grove, Green Lane, Leyton. 
J. SMITH, Camberwell (accepted) . - . £14229 Ome 


LONDON. 

For Reconstruction of Drainage and Sanitary Work at the 
Offices of the Strand District Board of Works. Mr. 
ARTHUR VENTRIS, Surveyor. 


(ome 


5 hasac One 


Dent & Hellyer ; .£1909 0 0 
Hayward Tyler & Co. . 4 : 5 150 0 0 
G. JENNINGS, Stangate, S.E. (accepted ) I1l0 0 O 


For Reconstruction of Drainage and Sanitary Work at the 
Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, S.W. Mr. C, STANLEY 


JosEPpH F, WALSH, Architect, Halifax. Quantities by the PEACH, Architect. 


Architect. I 
ae Accepted Tenders. J. Simpson & Sons... 0s 0) gee 
Sam Mitchell, Hipperholme, excavator, mason & bricklayer. Share Ne : ore a ; 
Michael Woodhead, Lightcliffe, carpenter & joiner. G._ JANNINGS,* Stangate, Sie terenpren Lee 


Wm. Travis, Hipperholme, plumber, glazier, heater & ventilator. 


S. Lester & Sons, Hipperholme, plasterer & slater. * Subsequent additional Works, £32. 


For Alterations and Additions to Arudell House, Surrey. Mr. 


HOVE. H. D. APPLETON, Architect. 


For Execution of Paving Works for the Hove Commissioners. W. Shurmurs.. : : : ; a ochglp209 0500 
Longley, Brighton : F 1 £3)1§6/fo 20 C. Roberts : A : , F 1,268 0 Oo 
Parsons, Brighton > 27 30 re Clark & Bracey 1,250,.0. 0 
Cheesman, Brighton. ; 2,680 0 oO Colls & Son 2 1,220 0 O 
Marshall, Brighton . : : 2,5709n0'. oO Bernand . : : : - : 1,060 0 0 
HARRISON, Brighton (accepted ) 2,541 9 ©} For Alterations to the White Bear Public-house, St. Luke’s, 

Storm-Water Reltefs. Mr. J. JEWHURST, Architect. 
Longley * 57.9. Soe sees o84oto | G Spencer &:Co. «es «eos 
Marshall jigs, @) © W. Shurmur : ; a : . . 499 O O- 
Cheesman . 640 for Z0 Burch & Co. 2 491 0 90 
Parsons ; : 506 17 oO Dixon & Co. z c 475g 07,0 
HARRISON (accepted ) 471 O O Leeks & Hooker . 350 9 O 


SPECIALITE i 
as — _, DOOR FURNITURE 


IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, | | for Ecclesiastic and Domestic ~ | a 
Purposes, | 
| 14 ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, E d AND. LOCKS, 
in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. : 
| ate oopeeetsrsjet" Ua Designs and Estimates supplied. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” cazn now be obtained ina 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Che Baro. 


FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


: ie Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


Designers and Manufacturers : 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & CO,, | 
| | 


ART METAL WORKERS, “| E 


of all kinds of ART WORK 


LONDON, W.C. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 
Publishers. GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London. W.C. 
GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


And every other descriztion o 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &C., 


NUFACTURED 


EDWIN LUMBWY, SON, « WoonD, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON— continued. 
For Alterations to Premises, Walworth Road, S.E., for Mr. 
Leitchfield Binkes. Mr. C. H. WILTSHIRE, Architect, 
Walworth Road, S.E. 


KENNARD Bros., Lewisham (accepled) . .£700 0 0 


For Erecting Boundary Wall and Two Coach-houses at the 
Eastern Ambulance Station, Homerton, for the Managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. 
HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quan- 
tit'es not supplied. 
Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green . 
J. Holland, Bromley . 
j. Derry, Clapham ; : : : 
W. NASH, 13 Newland Terrace, Kensington 
(accepted) % . : : , , nu TOD One O 


eas eto" O 
GIES 
1,040 0 O 


For New Drying Closet and Repairing Old Closet at the 
Workhouse, Waterloo Road, Bethnal Green, for the 
Guardians of Bethnal Green. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities not 


supplied. 
pro, W.ibraser/& Co.) .. - : ; SAGA Y.OV0 
Ge W. Pratt’. - j 4 é 3 pEAS2 a1O) (0 
J. & F. May : A ae aoe -O 
R. Crane : : 398 0-0 
Harper Twelvetrees : : 385 0 O 
Clements, Jakes & Co. P F 37017, O 
E. THOMPSON, Leeds (accepted) . 346 I0 oO 


For Repairs, &c., at St. Thomas Square Chapel, Hackney, for 
the Committee of Management. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Alterations to the Lamb Public-house, Kingsland Road, 
for Mr. E. J. Rose. Messrs. WILSON, SON & ALDWINCKLE, 


Architects. 
Andrew & Nanson 
(Cox 4 r 
J. Gill ‘ A A 
Jarvis & Son. . 


J. Hearle & Son : 
Drew & Cadman 
W. Shurmur.. A 
Jackson & Todd ; 
J. H. MILLS (accepted 


Page & Co. . . 
Colls . : , 


DREW & CADMAN (accepted lic . : : 


. . ‘ : 272% OO 
‘ ‘ 5 ‘ 2,650 0 oO 
. ' ; F 2033) 10100 
. . : : 2,499 9 0 
‘ : : : JTEaornlo O 
- : . 2, 400010) O 
c tee AS4ue OL O 
; pR2IBo5010) 0 
‘ EEZ320000) O 

Litlings. 
& ; ; A yl Xoo oO 
; A . o."9 0752 02.0 
739.90. 0 


LUTON. 


For Erection of Farm House at Nether Crawley, for Mr. J. 
Crawley, under the superintendence of Mr. W. EVE, 
10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


William Dunham & Son, 
Francis F. White, Luton . 
George Kingham, Luton . 


G. Dunham, Luton . 
Richard Ford, Luton. 
J. & A. Long, Luton. 


DANIEL PARKINS, Luton 


Luton : ; . £1,480 0 0 
: : AE 200bOs.O 

‘ : ; + 250). 08,0 

: iual, boo LO" O 

° : : 5 1,140 0 O 
: ‘ : P [112,00 
(accepted ) : 1,078 0 O 


MAPLEDURHAM. 
oe & A ae gwen: PG eee AAAS OF Por New Lodge at Mapledurham, Oxon, for Mr. J. D. Blount. 
Ww. eee : : i g : ieee iro. O Mr. W. RAVENSCROFT, Architect, Reading. 
. Shurmur alex. ; ZiT O71 O 
0S eae ; i gaa A. W. Dodd, Caversham ee Site cee eon o 
Steel Bros. . A - é : - é 5) iene ey N16) S. Eart, Reading a soon G 6951.0 0 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Windsor Castle Public- J. C. Cook, Reading (accepted) 326 0 0O 640 0 O 
house, Clapton. Mr. R. SPENCE, Architect. 
Mowlem & Co. . ; : : EL F23'57 <0 NEW SWINDON. 
ibe Boyce”. ; ° . 2,668 o o/} For Building Mission Hall, New Swindon. 
W. Shurmur  . ; 2037) -0 0 Franklin & Gibbs, New Swindon : < . £268 5 oO 
Colls & Son. : most OO John Hunt, New Swindon . - . : 255 15 oO 
Tealtorter® . : ‘ 2562610. 0 John Webb, New Swindon . : 237 40% O 
Harris & Wardrop 2,449 0 O J. Williams, New Swindon . : 21S 5) O 


EsTAB. | TWENTY-ONE MEDALS AWARDED | 1880. 


FOR 


EXCELLENCE of QUALITY and BEAUTY of DESIGN. 


SHSSSSSSEHSS HSH HSHSSHSHSHOE POSSESS 


MAW & GO, ssccrtio,sizorsies | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| > PLAIN, + GAZED, + AND + ORNAMENTAL + HES «| 


HALLS, | 
HEARTHS, | 


FLOORS, | WALLS, I 


LAVATORIES, | 


CHURCHES, | 
FIREPLACES, | 


Mosaics and High-class Art Tiles of every description. 


Sul | MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, with Special Designs and Estimates for every kind 
of Floor and Wall Tiling on application. 


DAIRIES, 
DADOS. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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NORTH SHIELDS 


For Covered Entrances and Shops, North Shields Market. 


Robert Bolton, North Shields . 


SHOTTON Bros, North Shields (accepted 


Robert Atkin & Co., South Shields . 
PELTON. 


For Constructing Cart Sheds and Loose Boxes at Branch 
Store, Pelton Lane Ends, for the West Pelton District 


Industrial and Provident Society. 
Lofty & Taylor, South Shields 
J. W. Bush, Gateshead 
J. Jennings, Chester-le-Street 
Wears Bros., Beamish 
W. Holmes, Limby Green . 
J. Robson, Chester-le-Street 
E. Kennedy, West Pelton 


W. THOMSON, Chester-le-Street (accepted) 


J. Kell, Chester-le-Street 
PLYMOUTH. 


P READING—continued. 


£1,542 0 0 Ridley, Reading. 
- 1,452 6 3 Reading. 
“ 84375, On O 


For Erection of Paper Factory, Warehouse and Offices, Treville 


Street, Plymouth, for Messrs. W. & 


Stainers, &c. Mr. JAMES HARVEY, 
Quantities supplied. 
Exclusive of Stone Mason, Plumber, and 
Work. 
J. J. Marshall, Plymouth . 
Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth . 
George Shellabear, Plymouth . 
Thomas King, Plymouth . 
T. H. Harley, Plymouth 
Samuel Harvey, Plymouth 
A. R. Debnam, Plymouth . k 
Blockell & Shepherd, Plymouth 
A. R: Lethbridge. _. ; 
Roberts & Hurrell . 


s. «oem e ¢ Fe 


C. H. Tozer & Son, Plymouth (accepted ) 


READING. 
For Alterations and Additions to Tr 
Church, Reading. 
Reading. 
Maidenhead. 
J.C. Cook, Reading, lowest of nine 


(accepted, subject to a few modifications) 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each 3 by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for*SurVEYING List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Is a made in 
thorough apap MARK all colours 
Cure for 

Damp Walls = and 
and is oa colourless. 


ASILVER MEDAL WS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufactnier 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, B.C. (Established 186).) 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


ae Mr. WHITE'S SySTEM), 
~,For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop Pavine anp STEAM 

: JOINERY WoRKS, 

~ Clapham Junction, S.W. 


W. F. STANLEY, 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 

aie + plepartment, Admiralty, &c. 

ematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of ever 

@escription, of the highest quality and finish, at the most modes 

rate prices. Price List bos’ free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
at Turnstile. Holborn, London. W.Cc. 


Address. 4 and 5 Gre 


Mr. W. RAVENSCROFT, Architect, 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. Cooper & Sons, 


WHEELER Bros., Reading (accepted) . 


For Alterations and Additions to Orwell House, for Mr. C. 


Mr. W. RAVENSCROFT, Architect, 


.£750 0 © 


For Alterations to Stabling and Barn, &c., Hurst, near Reading, 
for Mr. R. G. Cobham. Mr. W. RAVENSCROFT, Architect, 


Reading. 
sad inert <4 sigh A 
rseMvel 6 J. BOTTRILL, Reading (accepted) £36 15 9 
: - 276 4 ©| For Alterations to Premises, Broad Street, Reading, for 
: o* 2467S". 1 Messrs. Wellstead, Son & Co. Mr. W. RAVENSCROFT, 
; - 197 10 oO Architect, Reading. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
, « 106""0 80 Cooper & Sons, Maidenhead. 
; oJIS5en0% 0 J. Bottrill ‘ : > 0 6 ee ounamnE 
: « 188sjio} 0 W. H. Simonds . : ’ : ° » 376 0 Oo 
. » 184. 10 oO L. H. Margette : . ° ‘ 8 e 341 I 
tf ORLOeey S. EAst (accepied ) f ; ° ‘ s » 320 0 9 
All of Reading. 
yO see For New Porch and Testo Banc Church, Berks. Mr 
: : ’ 
rch moun, W. RAVENSCROFT, Architect, Reading. 
Painter and Glaszter _ Porch. 
WHEELER BROS., Reading (accepted) 0s tte One © 
: - £2,344 90 0 Vestry. 
° 0. 23334 0» 0 WHEELER Bros., Reading (accepted) , » 200 0 ©O 
; Pete Cano 
: oy 2) 230m CmrO SPILSBY. 
* + 2,020 © ©) For Rebuilding, &c., Mumby-cum-Chapel Tunnel Race (about 
. - 1,887 0 0 120 feet). Mr. F. Lowry, Surveyor of Sewers, Sutton-le- 
- + 1,827 0 © Marsh. 
s+ 's 1,789 0 0) oJeCook; Spalding . -. . ~« « 5) gene 
: » 1,776 0 0 J. Desforges, Louth : 0 te + os e HBRIGN O 
er oe ee Thompson & Sons, Louth . : o +e 6» ORT GS 
+ 1,749 0-0} J. WILLSON, Alford-(accepied), /..+ 14.) aspen ae 
inity Congregational ST. GERMANS. 


For Laying Sewer (700 yards) and Water Mains (600 yards) at 
Cawsand, for St. Germans Union Rural Sanitary Authority. 


Mr. S. P. HOOKING, Engineer. Quantities by the 
tenders Engineer. 
. £21820" 0 Hill & Co., Plymouth . : : - : TL54 7b Ge 0 


Out of 17}in. by3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At lJs. 6d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lower 
price delivered ex ‘‘ship’’ within one month Sample of 


10 blocks cent on receipt of ls. 7d. in stamps. 
t 


Pitch Pine di 


GBLZZ 


to, 17s. 


LEE. 


GWELD 
“\xdlllé#4# AZ 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very tow prices :—1}x43 Dry Wainscot 
Oak. 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x 44ditto, 48s.; 114 Pitch Pine ,26s. 6d. ; 
1x4 ditto, 22s 9d. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Whart and Sawmills :_537 King’s Read, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3.1x8. 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 


ings, Deals, &c. 


WALSALL ELECTRICAL CO., 


OLD BUTTS’ MILLS, WALSALL. 
Show Rooms— 4 THE BRIDGE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Electrical Fittings. 
ELECTRIC BELLS supplied and fixed. FIRE BRIGADES 


Also New Store. st 64 Vicoria Street, W. i 
§ » Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Iuvennons Exhibition, 1885, 


provided with most efficient Electrical Communication. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
AN THE § EON ” PATENT 


== CHIMNEY COWL 


, 


The best contrivance yetinyented 
for Curing Sluggish Draught or 
Down-Blow. 


|i SOIL-PIPE 
| VENTILATOR 


The Most Powerful and absolutely || 
the Cheapest in the Market, 


Price from 10s. 6a. each 


HRA Lists free on application, 


The “EON” Ventilator Company, 


31 BYRON STREET, 


ieee Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
P 0 SEYSSEL 
Lone EA AShhae 


Est. 1838. 


PILKINGTON & Coy SPHAT TE. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 
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TONGE. STONEHAVEN. 
For Street Improvement Works, Tonge. Mr. WELBURN, | For Building School at Stonehaven, for the Dunnottar School 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton. Board. Mr. G. GREGORY, Architect, Stonehaven. 
J. Taylor . : . : . : : wee @sst ine J. Murray, Stonehaven, mason . c : . 41,670 9 9 
R. Hopkinson . ; : ‘ ‘ POS sai O W. Henry & Son, Montrose, carpenter . Bye 6047"9 6 
J.C. Varly. : ‘ : ‘ ; : See ASOG. LOme Tt J. Valentine, Stonehaven, plasterer . : tere kr If 
W. Clark «. . . : A : ’ ° 860 4 2 A. Mong, Montrose, plumber . ‘ : : 169°°°5 O 
J. J. Ashton : : : . . : seas 1A Miaka dale R. Burness, Stonehaven, slater. . ° 116 15 6 
F, McCulloch . : ‘ é . : 838 17 5 J. Masson & Son, Aberdeen, painter A ‘ AS, Ae 
J. GRunby & Sons, Middleton (accepted ) ot 780 FeO 
Worthington & Pownall , Z : : i ePoveaa es WELSHPOOL. 
Surveyor’s estimate . . ; : ; y 824.17 9 For Rebuilding Wall at the Black Pool, for the Welshpool 
Town Council. 
ro QO O 
TUNBRIDGE. tye tea sy te Aras Dio 
For the Reconstruction of Great Bridge, Tunbridge. Mr IRAE SED oo ‘ | aan oe iin 4 2813 0 
FREDE WR Ui She : ° cut Tie . . . . ° ® 12 3 
DERICK UCK, County Surveyor, Maidstone. E. DAVIES (accepted) 87 10 O 
Quantities by Messrs. Ruck, Son & Smith. oe i ot! aie ae 
. Contr To. I. WESTON. 
. athe BE bes Wisk Foatmaths act | OS Building Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Weston, near 
T. D. Ridley, Middlesbrough . £3,900 0 0 £336 0 0 Bath. 
H. Young & Co., Pimlico . say 35 O See eae ene PROSSER & MaGGs, Bristol (acceféed ) : . £992 10 0 
peines ceed Maidstone. vy 2a a bag kOk Late eg WAL WHITBY 
urner, Lim 2 5 ; 
Ball enc. ewes ees ee $ x ae mE i For Construction of Culvert and Sewer in Arundel Vale, Whitby. 
Punnett & Sons, Tunbridge . 1,877 10 2 409 14 5 Mr. T. K, SCOTT, Surveyor. 
G. E. WALLIS, Maidstone (ac. W. Blooman, Whitby 91671" @/.491 R290 aie (tla Carei pr © 
cepted) . or 1,773 0 0 Sys AG C. Winterburn, Whitby . : : , - 66410) 50 
; : as 373 W. FIRTH, Sleights (accepted) . : : 610 0 6 
Contract No. 2.—Lronwork. 
John Ellis, Reading . : : : : 2,313 10,4, | ; WOKINGHAM. : 
Drury & Biggleston, Canterbury . , RBS pie For Alterations and Additions to House, &c., Wokingham, 
Pheenix Foundry, Derby . ; : ; . 1770 00 Berks, for Mr. A. J. Nicholson. Mr. W. RAVENSCROFT, 
mieproung.d Co... Pimlico ~ 23.95 dyadd nye cond 730 4:94)0 Architect, Reading. 
James Farrow, Maidstone cdumeals dike hota Beet rmsls 7 24 ct Oy S rer _ Additions to House. 
 Moreland.&'Son,.London %. -s. .%.-. «41724, 9,0 A. Binnie, Wokingham =. + se icles Conse 
George E. Wallis, Maidstone ah oo as ps, Wokinghanr. ee Spa 9 
Balls, Garrett, Maidstone. . « « . 1,610 0 o| J- BOTTRILL, Reading (accepted) Se ek St el 
T. D. Ridley, Middlesbrough . : : EES Onn O Repairs to Old Part. 
Nieeks.doG0n,, Maidstone: cimes iomsigenena ae oty55On14, -6 G. T. Phillips = 5 adi" eae - 99 9 O 
Turner, Limited, Watford. i er al SOG. On. 0 A. Binnie. : ‘ 2. make : : Re (OR rls, 
Matthew T. Shaw & Co. . s . : 1,469 0 Oo J. BOTTRILL (accepted) ‘ : é 5 Om Onn 
Ball & Gammon, Strood . : , : 25 OmrO New Harness-rooit. 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co., Londo 4 1416 »0-,0 Copia P BALLDS pecsal« . ; : : . ps 94a0ecO 
GRAY BROTHERS, Tunbridge (accepted) . TjB59uT40 63 Au, BIDNIC 4> dyau, sehen «1 (owen ae Coaeee 
C. Williams & Co., London z , FoF Sa nO J. BOTTRILL (accepted ) 74 Om..O 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Biss oF QuanTitigs, Spxcirications, Reporrs 
- Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAEUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


BEST BATE STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 


BOX GROUND. 


WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,; 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 


CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING AND TRACING. 


Surveys, Levecs, DesiGns, DETAILS, WorKING DRAWINGS, 
TRAGINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &C., &C. 


HENRY AINSWORTH, 


COMBE DOWN. 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Poans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CarTIFICATH Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
Feceipt, 5s. Bill Paper,17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracur’s.Tases, upon application. 


“PARTRIDGE & GOOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 


Simp 


STONE BROTHERS, L’: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their orn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


BOX GROUND, 


STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


New City CHAMBERS, 121 BisHopscATe StREET, E.C., 
292 LENA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON PARK, W. 


I. SU MSION, Quarry Owner, 


'S Quarries every descrip- 
aw @ Ae, tion of Bath Stone, 
C7 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, 


and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


PSSCSOSCOSSSS SSCS OPS OSHSVSSSSSSOSOSOPSOOSSS OS 


Léx FG 
GLAZING 


For 


<O 


No Special Sontract Required. 
No Zinc, |RON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


GRADS PLL SSL LL SLL LL SIS SS 


GROVER & Co. (#imitr), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
/LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* & & * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * #* 
PO SSSS CESSES SSSOS POSTS OSSO SLES SSO VS IE 


xx xxx *« SKYLIGHTS & 
SS HORTICULTURAL WORK. 


SS S SSS 
SSS 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


EAD 


SeHCoeSe 


TRADE MARK. 


ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES, 
; always on hand. 


OLUME XXXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., beststyle. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


3¢> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


CHIMNEY-PIECES 


In Marble, Wood, and Iron, with Grates, Tile and Mosaic 


Hearths, &c. Several hundreds on view. 
Marble Mosaic Adamant, trexpenfre rior obtainable: 
FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. 


J. & H. PATTESON, 
36 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 
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WOKING. 
For New Pavilion, Woking. Mr. WILLIAM I. CHAMBERS, 
Architect. 


Woods, Weybridge . : 2 ° : «£3447 15° 0 
Martin, Wells & Co., Aldershot - 5 27 Gow SiO 
Gale, Woking . : ; 2 , ; wh. 2.2 7H 3 O 
SHEARS, Maybury (accepted) ° 2, O27 AGG 


YNYSHIR. 
For Building Five Cottages at Ynyshir, Rhondda Valley, 


Glamorgan. Mr. EDWIN JONES, Architect, Cymmer, 
near Pontypridd. 
John Griffiths, Trealaw , : 3 ; .£685 0 o 
J. L. Prothero, Ferndale yee 657 10 oO 
T. A. Limbrick, Porth : : : : 640 0 O 
PRING BROS, Pontypridd (accepted) . A 638 5 oO 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE tender of Messrs. Chubb & Sons has been accepted 
for the supply of iron doors throughout the picture galleries at 
the proposed international exhibition in Glasgow. 


THE contract for the sea wall on the north side of Brid- 
lington Quay has been let to Messrs. Clark & Co., contractors, 
of Sheffield. 

MEssrs. WILCOCK & CO, Limited, of Burmantofts, Leeds, 
carried out the whole of the faience decoration at the Victoria 
Hotel, Manchester, except the basement corridor. They sup- 
plied the dining-room, grill-room, grill, both smoking-rooms, 
principal corridor, entrance staircase, and staircase recesses 
and niches. An illustration of the grill-room was published in 
The Architect last week. 


A REPORT of the building committee was read at the 
meeting of the Aston Board of Guardians on Tuesday, which 
stated that the committee had been informed by Messrs. Dunn 
& Hipkiss, architects, that Mr. Willcox, whose tender, amount- 
ing to 13,4772, for buildings at the workhouse was accepted at 
the last meeting of the Board, had written to them desiring to 
withdraw his tender, or to receive an increase to it of 443/., in 
consequence of his having omitted from the quotation the 
addenda to the quantities. They recommended 
Willcox be allowed to withdraw his tender, and that the tender 
of Mr. Thomas 


that Mr. | 


13,9552, be accepted instead. This was agreed to. Eight 
tenders were received for the alterations and additions to be 
made at the relief offices at Vauxhall, that of Messrs. Barker & 
Son, Handsworth, amounting to 202/, being accepted. 


THE Incandescent Gaslight Company, of 15 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C., have, as the result of a long and exhaus- 
tive trial of the incandescent gaslight, received and carried out 
an order to light the instrument-room at’ the General Post 
Office, and have also lit the compositors’-room at the Bank of 
England. 


THE adaptability of .wood-block flooring for domestic pur- 
poses is shown in the meritorious exhibit of Messrs. Kendal, 
Milne & Co., at the Royal Jubilee Exhibition at Manchester. 
Two features in this exhibit are a dining-room and an ordinary 
kitchen or living-room, the floorings of which are of wood blocks 
—oak and dark oak in the dining-room, and red deal in the 
kitchen. The oak floor is in every respect equal to parquetry, 
without the disadvantages of the latter, and being much 
cheaper. The floors were laid under the direction of Mr. A. E. 
Geary (late of Geary & Walker), manager to the Wood-Block 
Flooring Company, of 24 Charing Cross, S.W., the oak flooring 
being supplied from the Company’s extensive works at West 
Hartlepool. 


THE luxuries of one day are the necessities of the next ; and 
shorthand, which, some years ago, was looked upon as a rare 
accomplishment, has now Lecome almost a necessity, as nearly 
all houses of business and professional men employ shorthand 
clerks and amanuenses. There can be no question that a 
practical acquaintance with the art is a great advantage to 
youths and young men, as it opens up a wide field for their 
energies and places them ina more confidential position than 
their less accomplished rivals. That a certain amount of hard 
work is entailed on the learner is unquestionable ; but much of 
this drudgery can be avoided if the pupil places himself under 
an efficient teacher, who knows the special requirements of 
different professions, and prepares his pupils technically for the 
particular calling they aspire to, whether as shorthand 
amanuenses to professional men, legal or commercial clerks, or 
newspaper reporters. One of the best and most efficient 
teachers we know is Mr. McEwen, of the College of Shorthand, 
Warwick Court, Holborn, who has reduced the art of teaching 
to a system, and by which pupils are rapidly and efficiently 
perfected in the art without loss of time or temper. His 


Hughes, of Handsworth, amounting to | pupils have been so successful, and are now so well known, that 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


R Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


‘ELE: 


BEST 


FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE, 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. 


THE AOLUS 


WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


IS THE 


CHEAPEST 


AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 
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he is constantly being asked to supply shorthand writers, and 
so can give his graduates a good start in life. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Every One his own Lithographer.—The Amateur 
Lithographer Company have introduced a new invention under 
the motto “ Every One his own Lithographer.” The apparatus 
consists of a lithographic stone of a special description, on 
which the subject to be reproduced is drawn or written ina 
special ink of very fluid nature, with an ordinary steel pen. 
The writing, when dry, has to be sponged over with a solution, 
when any number of facsimile copies may be taken as 
required. No special paper is needed, and there are no 
expensive renewals, the principal parts being permanent. 
Even taking into account the many improved processes for the 
production of manifold copies of sketches, circulars, or other 
documents, this process is a considerable advance in sim- 
plicity in all ways, and thus will effect a great saving in 
expenditure, both of time and money, and there can be no 
waste of material. The following details will speak for them- 
selves :—The writing or drawing is visible; there are no 
dotted or interrupted words or lines, but a perfect facsimile 
which is equal to lithographic work, therefore most suitable for 
delicate work for architects, engineers, &c.; the Amateur 
Lithographer can be worked with equal efficiency in all 
climates ; certainty in obtaining clean copies ; great simplicity 
in working ; an unlimited number of copies are obtainable, 
which can be taken at intervals ; errors in writing the original 
can be easily erased. The Amateur Lithographer has been 
already adopted by Government offices, railway and assurance 
companies, banks, hospitals, clubs, &c. 


THE SOKENS SMITHERY. 


UNDER this denomination we have one of the oldest established 
firms in the metal industry making the productions of one of 
their departments more widely known through the medium of 
our advertisement columns, and unsolicited on the part of 
Messrs. John Warner & Sons, we have thought it interesting to 
our readers to make the following comments. 

Much has been said by worthy students of past workman- 
ship, and much has been written as to the talents of the workers 
in metals in this as in other European countries in past 


ages, connected both with Baronial and Ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. It is exceedingly interesting to trace the introduction 
and progress of the smithing art in our country, whether applied 
to the peaceful occupations of husbandry, the requirements of 
the battle and war, the domestic uses in iron and copper, the 
useful or decorative purposes of the gold and silversmith’s art, 
or the architectural purposes of utility and decoration as applied 
to the erection of abbeys, cathedrals, churches, castles, and 
mansions. 

There can be no doubt but that we are indebted to our 
Saxon forefathers for excellent workmanship and cunning 11 
wrought metalwork. From their lessons and examples we have 
profited. It may be that the workers of stone were introduced 
from Normandy ; but among the Saxons we have the records 
showing that “they had ploughs, rakes, sickles, scythes, forks, 
and flails very like those that have been commonly used in 
this country ”—that “the illustrious war-smiths overcame the 
Welsh, and, grasping huge weapons with both hands, van- 
quished their foes.” Both war and agriculture want the smith. 
Hence one of the most important trades of the Anglo-Saxons 
was that of the smith, who is very frequently mentioned. 
Oldham takes the trouble, so says Turner, to describe the “con- 
venience of the anvil, the rigid hardness of the heating 
hammer, and the tenacity of the glowing tongs ;” and to 
remark that the gem-bearing belts and diadems of kings, and 
various instruments of glory, were made from the tools of iron. 
The smiths who worked in iron were called isern smithas. 
They had also the goldsmith with the seolfersmith (silversmith) 
and the arsmith or coppersmith. In Saxon dialogues which have 
been recorded the smith is made to say, “ Whence the share to 
the ploughman or the goad but from my art? Whence to the 
fisherman an angle, or to the shoe wyrhta an awl, or to the 
sempstress a needle, but from my art?” to which the reply is 
given, “Those in thy smithery only give us iron fire spark 
—the noise of beating hammers and blowing bellows.” Smiths 
are frequently mentioned in Domesday. In the city of 
Hereford there were six smiths, who paid each one penny for 
his forge, and who made one hundred and twenty pieces of iron 
from the king’s ore. To each of them threepence was paid as a 
custom, and they were freed from all other services. Ina dis- 
trict in Somerset it is twice stated that a mill yielded two 
plumbas of iron. Gloucester paid to the king thirty-six dicras 
of iron and one hundred ductile rods, to make nails for the 
king’s ships. Essex was the busy scene of shipmaking, and 
at Harwich, just outside the border of and adjoining the 


76 & 77 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 13, 1876. 


STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, AND SAFES 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


BURGLARY AT LUDGATE HILL.—TO THE ARCHITECTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


EAR SrRs,—It has come to our knowledge that certain persons in the Safe Trade have, with questionable taste, and with a view to our 
ibaa circulated a report based upon a statement ich appeared in the Pail Mall Gazette of May 2, to the eles that Bure aad 
cut open the back of a Hobbs’ Safe, and the bottom of one of Tann’s. We at once explained in a letter inserted in ey en evens at ze 
so-called Safe was simply a Fire Proof Box, made to protect papers from fire, and “ recommended only for protection cree a in ae 
houses ” (vide our List), but of course did not suit the purpose of our competitors to append this explanation. Our usual prac nat as she We 
treat these unprincipled tricks with contempt, but having had our attention called by several Architects to the method Hae Lily ar ed to 
- in this case, we have thought it right to deviate from our usual reticence, and have pleasure in calling your attention to the following acts. 

Upon hearing of the Burglary, we called upon Messrs. Bennett, whose premises were broken into, and found that a ae ner ee they 
had purchased from us ten years ago, at the price of £6 10s., had been attacked by drilling eight holes in the front Se nie ; 1% S orune 
a capacity for resistance far in excess of the supposed strength of such a chest, and that failing in the first attack, chisels, eb ak crowbars 
had then been used on the back of the chest. So satisfied were Messrs. Bennett with the chest that they wrote us as follows :— 

“ Please repair as you suggest as quickly as possible, it will do as a Fire Proof. We will see you about purchasing a Burglar Proof shortly.” 


Since then we have received a letter from these gentlemen, of which the following is an extract :— 


: F : : afe” i i lly only one of your Fire 
= 1 e in stating for your satisfaction, that the “Safe” of yours broken into at the late burglary at our premises, was rea 
Proof ec eatnemting bat £6 10s., aa oon this resisted the effects of drilling eight holes in the front, without effecting an entrance that way.” 


ion i i 3 i : i f the very commonest description, such as 
We may mention in passing, that the Safes broken into at Messrs. HUDSON’S premises were 0 2 } : 
are sold by Brokat and Aes as Second-Hand Safes, and were not made by us, but they are being utilised by some of our competitors in a 


manner which we would not stoop to adopt. set 
We shall be very pleased to furnish you with a list of our Manufactures on application. Our Safe and Iron Door List shows in detail the 


resisting pewer ef each quality of Safe and Door and its price. 


Awaiting the favour of your commands, 
We are, yours respectfully, 


EOBBS, HART & CO. 
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Sokens, was the site of Alfred’s naval operations and of his 
army’s castle, entailing the necessity for the employment of 
the local smith’s art and occupation. 

~« Connected with ecclesiastical architecture and buildings, the 
smith’s art, no doubt, owes much to the labours and minds of 
such ecclesiastics as Dunstan, who not only exercised their gifts 
on the spiritual side of their calling, but on the mechanical arts 
to which the spirit of devotion to the glory of God and God’s 
worship was of greater moment than other considerations. 
There is something worthy of comment in the record of Bishop 
Oswald, in Edgar’s time, visiting the site of Ramsey Monastery 
to view it, and of the spirit which pervaded the erection of the 
building decided upon, where in the seclusion artificers were 
collected. The neighbourhood joined in the labour, super- 
intended by the twelve monks who formed the new fraternity, 
who soon raised their cells and a chapel, and during winter 
were found collecting the iron, timber, and utensils they wanted 
for a handsome church, which in the following spring, amid a 
fenny soil, was started upon a firm foundation, and to which 
the workmen laboured as much from devotion as for profit, 
some bringing stones, others making cement, others being 


applied to the wheel machinery to raise the materials, so that | 


in process of time the sacred edifice, with its two towers, 
appeared on what had been before a desolate waste. 

It is easy to understand that on ‘erra sochmannorumt such 
as that in Essex, in the ownership of the Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral of London, the patronage would be bestowed upon 
their local workmen for all that might be needful in their 
chapels, and not difficult to decide upon the numerous 
examples of ancient ecclesiastical smithing work in Essex as 
being those which were fostered, perhaps designed, by the lines 
of the ecclesiastics connected with the East Saxon or London 
bishopric, and the Sokens, or privileged lands. 

Messrs. J. Warner & Sons, who have been engaged as a 
family and firm for over a hundred years in the metal industry, 
celebrated for their art in church bell casting, ecclesiastical 
woodwork, and copperwork (smithing and brasswork), have for 
some fourteen years past added their iron smithing department 
in an enlarged form at their Sokens Smithery, one of the largest 
and most complete in the Eastern Counties, producing by hand 
cunning and steam-power every variety of wrought ironwork 
connected with church bellwork, church furnishing, and 
decorations, as gates, bolts, latches, grilles, rails, finials, hinge 
fronts, where, with the Saxon smith character, on Saxon eccle- 
siastical soil, and among Saxon names of men, places, and 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Southampton Buildings, 


Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 


BOOKS. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF THE LIBRARY 
OF ART 


associations, we have no hesitation in believing that the Saxon 
spirit of devotion to high-class productions and work, under the 
management of our friend, Mr. T. B. Goslin, with technically- 
trained assistants and direction, is found among the artificers 
collected, and that the examples which have been, and are, 
produced are well worthy of the reputation of an old and dis- 
tinguished firm in this branch of their business, carried on in 
and under the cover of the name of the Sokens Smithery. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THE VIENNA OPERA. 


THE opening of the Opera House with the new installation of 
the electric light was, the correspondent of the Dazly News 
says, a great success. The effect of the light was certainly very 
fine, and the expectations that had been formed were more 
than realised. Everybody found the cool and fresh air of the 
house very pleasant. The lighting of the stage excited much 
admiration. The actors seemed to stand out more boldly than 
formerly, and the effect of the scenery was greatly heightened. 
When the singers came forward in obedience to the calls of the 
audience, various coloured lights were thrown upon them. The 
audience were very warm in their applause. The same system 


_is to be applied to all the theatres, public buildings, and large 


palaces in central Vienna. For the first time the difficult 
problem has been solved of lighting such a large building as 
the Opera from a generating station situated at a considerable 
distance from it. This has been successfully carried out by 
charging four large batteries of accumulators placed in series 
in the vaults of the building, and taking off the current at four 
points, so that at no point need tension or electrical pressure 
be any higher than that which has been usual in lighting ordi- 
nary houses. By this means all the economical advantages of 
using the high-pressure charging system are secured with the 
safety and freedom from shocks given by the low-pressure 
system. The generating station is placed in the Schenken- 


| strasse, a central point of the city, in the house formerly occu- 


pied by the British Embassy. In this building preparations 


_in the shape of foundations have been made for machinery 


sufficient to supply 20,000 lamps, but that already fixed is 
sufficient for the supply of the Opera and Burg Theatre, which 
together take from nine to ten thousand lamps, Every effort 
has been made to prevent the noise and the vibration becoming 
a nuisance to the neighbouring houses, and so far successfully. 
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The boilers, engines, and dynamos for generating the 
current and all the heavy part of the machinery were supplied 
and fixed by an English firm. The system of engines adopted 
is that known as Willans’s high-speed compound type. There 
are several extra sets of engines and dynamos, and in practice 
it has been found a matter of no difficulty to introduce an extra 
machine if in any case this is found necessary. This change is 
effected without the slightest fluctuation in the light, which has 
always been the case whenever dynamos of such magnitude 
have been employed. The dynamos are constructed on Mr. 
Crompton’s patent. The total horse-power of the plant already 
fixed is about seven hundred. Four cables have been laid 
underground from the Schenkenstrasse to the Opera, which is a 
distance of about three-quarters of a mile from the point at 
which these cables enter the building. They are distributed to 
the various batteries of accumulators by four large pieces of 
switching or commutating apparatus which are the largest ever 
yet made. Thence cables lead to a room situated near the 
stage, from which branches extend to every part of the house. 
In this room the contractors have evidently been lavish in 
supplying every modern refinement in the way of polished 
brasswork and measuring apparatus of high finish. Every 
circuit has its “tell-tale” lamp, so that the attendant in charge 
of the room can tell whether the corresponding light is burning 
at the proper degree of brightness. As regards the lighting of the 
auditorium, nearly all the lights have been placed in the original gas 
fittings. Some very pretty effects have been obtained on the main 
staircase by placing six lamps in the form of a horizontal star, 
thus giving the effect of flat discs of light, softened by the semi- 
translucent material of which the pateree are composed. The 
original lustre has been completely wired inside. The original 
gas-pipes and sun-burners have been replaced by star-like 
groups of lamps, occupying the same position. The main 
source of interest, however, is in the stage regulating apparatus. 
In all large theatres hitherto there has been considerable diffi- 
culty in gradually rising or lowering the electric light without 
perceptible jerks. In the present case this difficulty has been 
got over by a machine which has been jointly invented by M. 
Monnier, the company’s electrical engineer, and the contractor, 
Mr. Crompton. This machine consists of a set of resistances 
corresponding in number to the large groups of lights which in 
England are called the battens. These resistances are kept 
cool by being immersed in oil cylinders, which again are sur- 
rounded by a jacket containing water. Each resistance, which 
consists of a helix of the platinoid recently invented jby Sir 


William Thompson, can be raised or lowered at any speed 
desired, and thus raises or lowers the light of the batten which 
it supplies. By means of two sets of these resistances, each 
regulating its own coloured light, the entire stage can pass from 
strong blue through every gradation of tint to strong red—that 
is to say, as blue is diminished the red is simultaneously 
increased, and the change can be made so slowly that the eye 
can hardly follow it. It is impossible to detect the slightest 
fluctuation in the light, and this although the staff have only 
had about six weeks to carry out the whole work of trans- 
forming the Opera from a gas-lighted to an electric-lighted 
theatre, so that there has not been much time to get into 
thorough order. Yet there has been no hitch in the working of 
the machinery, although this might reasonably have been 
expected. 

The introduction of the light is due to the Emperor. After 
the burning of the Ring Theatre, and the deplorable loss of 
life resulting therefrom, His Majesty, who has always taken a 
personal interest in questions of public welfare, determined to 
remove at least one source of danger by insisting that in future 
all large theatres should be electrically lighted. He gave orders 
to that effect to the managers of those theatres which are 
immediately under Court control. Eventually instructions were 
given to the Imperial Continental Gas Association, who have 
the sole contract for lighting the Opera and the Imperial Burg 
Theatre, asa commencement. The decree, although binding on 
the Association, was issued quite independently of the town 
authorities, a point which at the time did not attract the special 
notice of the parties most interested. Subsequently it proved 
a great stumbling-block in the development of the undertaking. 
On the faith of what the Association reasonably considered an 
Imperial edict over-riding local authority, they at once com- 
menced the work, and purchased a large house, with the object 
of installing the necessary machinery in that locality. When 
the machinery was almost ready for delivery, the Association 
made the disagreeable discovery that they had to deal not only 
with the Court officials, who were quite in their favour, but also 
with the municipal authorities, many of whom showed strong 
opposition. ‘The magistrates of Vienna, upon being applied to 
for permission to lay the cables in the streets, tried to impose 
the most onerous conditions. In a decree passed on January 21 
of this year, the magistrates specified the streets in which the 
cables must be laid, and made it a condition that the service 
should be exclusively for the lighting of the two Court theatres, 
thus preventing the Association from supplying private cus- 
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tomers. The permission to use the streets was also limited to 
twenty years, this being the time of contract between the Asso- 
ciation and the General Intendant of the Court theatres. It 
was also stipulated that if the lighting contract were to be can- 
celled at any time, the permission would also be withdrawn. 
In return for these small favours, the Association were required 
to make an annual payment of 645/. for the use of the streets, 
and the municipality reserved to themselves the right of inspect- 
ing the whole of the plant and buildings at any time, and com- 
pelling the Association to remedy any defect they might 
discover. 


SUMMARY SUPPRESSION OF NUISANCES. 


DURING hot weather nuisances are more noticed and more 
injurious than at other times, and it is no wonder that com- 
plaints of them have lately been numerous. All nuisances 
causing annoyance to the public or injury to individuals are 
illegal, and, if serious, may be suppressed. But the procedure 
by indictment or by action in the High Court is troublesome 
and expensive, and people consequently are often afraid to 
enforce their rights, and put up with nuisances which they 
might stop. It is well, however, to remember that for certain 
nuisances which are injurious to health the law provides a sum- 
mary remedy. In the metropolis the powers are given by the 
Nuisances Removal Act, 1855, and elsewhere by the Public 
Health Act. The nuisances which may thus be dealt with are 
(1) any premises in such a state as to be a nuisance or injurious 
to health; (2) any pool, ditch, gutter, watercourse, privy, 
urinal, cesspool, drain, or ashpit so foul as to be a nuisance or 
injurious to health ; (3) any animal so kept as to be a nuisance 
or injurious to health; and (4) any accumulation or deposit which 
is a nuisance or injurious to health. (There are certain other 
matters which may be dealt with summarily under the Public 
Health Act, but it is not necessary to enumerate them 
here.) In case of any of the above nuisances, a court of 
summary jurisdiction may make an order requiring its 
abatement and prohibiting its recurrence; and any _per- 
son knowingly and wilfully acting contrary to such order 
is liable to a penalty of 12. per day during such contrary 
action. It is satisfactory to see from the Zvmes that the 
Bermondsey Vestry have put their powers in force against a 
manure dealer, who had on his premises a heap of many tons 
of putrid fish offal, which naturally caused a most offensive 


smell, dangerous to the health of the surrounding inhabitants. 
Mr. Montagu Williams, the police magistrate, at once made 
an order requiring the nuisance to be abated within a week, 
and intimated that the heaviest penalty would be enforced if 
the order was not complied with. In this case the Vestry 
seem to have done their duty, and the nuisance will, we hope, 
be abated. At the same time we notice complaints in the 
newspapers that similar nuisances in other parts of the metro- 
polis exist unchecked by the authorities, or, worse still, are 
caused by them. The defect in the law as to these summary 
proceedings is that they can practically only be initiated 
by the local sanitary authority, and that, if that authority is 
neglectful of its duties, the offenders can for a long time create 
nuisances with impunity. Publicity is one of the best incentives 
for keeping officials and boards up to their work, and possibly 
the knowledge that in one case an order for the abatement 
of a nuisance has been obtained may induce people to take 
steps to put the law in force elsewhere. 


BASIC SLAG FOR IRON AND STEELWORKS. 


AN invention, which promises to be of much service to iron 
and steel masters, has just been brought out jointly by Mr. 
A. E. Tucker, of Smethwick, near Birmingham, ironworks 
chemist, and Mr. F. W. Harbard, chemist at the works of the 
Staffordshire Steel and Ingot Iron Company, Bilston. The 
invention has been covered by patent, and consists in the em- 
ployment of Thomas Gilchrist or basic slag, instead of sand, 
for the bottom of mill and other reheating furnaces. The 
invention possesses many advantages over the sand and mine 
bottoms hitherto in general use, prominent among which are :— 
(1) A decrease of furnace waste of 24 per cent. on the iron 
heated ; (2) the production of a flue cinder which forms an 
excellent fettling for the puddling furnace, and which is in every 
way equal to the best ball top, in place of the ordinary flue 
cinder from sand bottoms ; (3) improvement in the surface of 
bars, plates, sheets, &c., rolled from the bottom ; and (4) re- 
duced cost for repairing and fettling the bottom, owing to the 
small amount of slag required. The new bottom is made as 
follows :—The old sand or mine bottom is cut out to a depth of 
8 or Io inches, and the basic slag in 2-inch cubes is put in its 
place to a depth of 6 inches or 7inches. Over this is spread 
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some finely-ground slag, care being taken to give a good fall in 
order that the cinder may run freely off. The furnace is then 
raised to its full heat to glaze the surface, when the bottom is 
ready for charging. When thus made the bottom requires very 
little attention, from 2 cwt. to 3 cwt. of slag per week being 
quite sufficient to keep it in excellent condition. The saving of 
2} per cent, which is effected by the new bottom, is a most 
important matter, being equal to from 7/. to 1o/., according to its 
quality, on every 100 tons of iron reheated. This saving is 
due to the inert nature of the slag, which does not flux away 
the scale from the bottoms of piles, &c, so that the scale once 
formed really protects the iron or steel from further waste. The 
bottom is quite free from silica, and thus the cinder formed 
consists of melted scale, which is an excellent fettling for the 
puddler. The saving referred to is not claimed merely as the 
result of the patentee’s experiments, but is testified to by 
numbers of firms who have carefully compared the new basic 
bottom with the sand bottom. In the case of steelworks, where 
there are not puddling furnaces, the cinder can be readily sold 
at I5s. perton, instead of at 5s. or 6s., the amount obtained for 
the ordinary flue from sand bottoms. At first the patentees 
had a little difficulty with sheet furnaces, as, owing to the larger 
amount of damping down, the cinder could not run freely. 
But these difficulties have been overcome, and the patent is 
now working most successfully at Messrs. Brook & Co., Smeth- 
wick, and Messrs. Philip Punnett & Co, near Birmingham, 
both of which firms make a speciality of sheets. Amongst the 
other fourteen firms in Staffordshire who are using the bottoms 
may be mentioned the Earl of Dudley’s Round Oak Works, the 
Staffordshire Steel and Ingot Iron Company, the Patent Shaft 
and Axle-tree Company, Messrs. Lones, Vernon & Holden, 
Smethwick, Messrs. P. Williams & Sons, Messrs. N. Hingley 
& Co., the Patent Nut and Bolt Company, Limited, and others. 
At some of these works the new slag bottoms are now being 
used exclusively, as at the Round Oak Works, where they have 
nine furnaces, and at the Staffordshire Steel and Ingot Iron 
Company’s works. Some firms have already contracted for a 
supply of basic slag for the year. 

The experience of the Staffordshire Steel Company is that, 
with the new bottom, the surface of the material heated is 
superior to that got by heating on another kind of bottom. 
One hundredweight of slag suffices instead of one ton of sand. 
The increased output of material is occasioned by there being 
no stopping between the heats to make the bottom. 


In the > 
Glasgow district the Glasgow Iron Company are using the . 


bottoms, and are trying to extend their use in the locality. 
Several firms in South Wales are about to give them a trial, 
amongst others Messrs. Wright & Butler, of Pantig. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


A DELEGATE meeting of the London Trades Council was held 
on Tuesday evening, when a discussion took place upon the 
Technical Instruction Bill now withdrawn by the Government, 
but which it was quite possible might be brought in again next 
session of Parliament. The provisions of the Bill were. 
unanimously condemned by the meeting, the opinion being 
that such an enactment would be worse than useless as far as 
the workmen of the country were concerned, inasmuch as no 
system of technical instruction could be considered satisfactory 
which did not provide for a thorough practical knowledge of 
the various trades being imparted by men who had themselves 
technical knowledge, whereas by the Bill instruction was to be 
given by theorists in the Science and Art Department of South 
Kensington, in which the workmen of the country had little or 
no confidence. It was further contended that, instead of the 
whole community being taxed for the purposes of technical 
education, the support of it should devolve upon the employers 
of labour. A resolution was passed heartily supporting the 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners to erect in various parts of 
the metropolis technical schools “in the best sense of the 
word,” to comprise swimming baths, libraries, lecture-halls, and 
reading-rooms for the use of the apprentices and journeymen 
employed in the various industries of the metropolis, the first 
one being proposed to be erected on the site of Farringdon 
Market, the cost to be defrayed out of the parochial funds of 
the parish of St. Bride’s, under the provisions of the Parochial 
Charities Act of 1883. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN GREECE. 


ONE great work is on the high road to completion, and the 
other will shortly be commenced. The first of these is the 
piercing of the Isthmus of Corinth, and the other the draining 
of the marshy district in the north of Bceotia, known as Lake 
Copiis, both of which undertakings should largely contribute, 
in various degrees, to the welfare of the country. 

The piercing of the Isthmus of Corinth, which may justly 
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be regarded as one of the great engineering triumphs of the | pencils, the lower ends of which rest lightly against 
century, was commenced in 1882, and, according to the original | an insulated horizontal carbon block fixed across the back of 
contract, should have been completed in the spring of next 
year. Owing, however, to unforeseen difficulties which have 
presented themselves, its final completion will now be deferred 
to a later period. The main difficulties in its construction are, 
however, now surmounted, and the opening of the canal to 
general traffic is only a question of time. 

Although Austria is the country which will reap the largest 
benefits from it, the advantages which it will confer on Greek 
coasting trade are very considerable, and Greek commerce in 
general will doubtless thereby acquire an additional stimulus. 

The draining of Lake Copais will effect the reclamation of 
about 27,000 acres of most valuable land. It is about to be 
undertaken by an English company, who are on the point of 
taking it over from the original French company ; and, what- 
ever may be its results as a financial operation, the advantages 
of the ultimate addition to this part of the country of such a 
large extent of valuable soil, with its accumulated fertility of 
hundreds of years, cannot be doubted. 


\ 
THE SWINTON TELEPHONE. \ 
THE use of the telephone has hitherto been greatly hampered 
by the high rentals in vogue, and the practical impossibility of 
obtaining cheap telephonic instruments suitable for business 
and private purposes. The Equitable Telephone Association, 
of 75 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., has recently introduced a 
very simple but effective telephone, which constitutes a distinct 
departure in this class of apparatus. This telephone is the 
invention of Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton, and as the distinctive 
characteristics of both the Edison and Bell systems are dis- 
pensed with, the new instrument escapes infringement of 
existing patent rights, and can be sold outright without any 
royalty payments. Each instrument, as shown in fig. I, com- 
prises a direct-acting multiple microphone transmitter, a self- 
contained call-bell, a push-button, and an automatic switch, 
mounted on a polished teak-wood baseboard, from which hang 
two electro-magnetic receivers. The transmitter consists of a 
lead frame about three inches square, suspended by india- 
rubber cords, so as to be unaffected by external vibration or 
tremors. From side to side of the top of the frame’ is 
stretched a platinum wire, on which are strung twelve carbon Fic. 1. 
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the frame, the whole arrangement being as shown in fig. 2. 
This forms a very powerful multiple microphone, which is 
capable of very delicate adjustment. The microphonic regu- 
lators are so sensitive that they are readily actuated by the 
direct impact of the atmospheric sound-waves on themselves 
alone, without any intermediary diaphragm or tympanum, or 
the aid of any mouthpiece or voice-tube, all that is necessary 
being simply to speak to the row of carbon pencils. Each 
receiver contains a small soft-iron electro-magnet, opposite the 
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pole of which is an iron armature carried by a thin and tightly 
stretched membrane, so prepared as to be unaffected by 
moisture or changes of temperature, and which keeps tight 
under all atmospheric conditions. The microphone transmitter 
is of such a powerful character that it has been found prac- 
ticable to dispense with the induction coil usually employed 
with other telephones. The transmitter, each pair of receivers, 
batteries, and line wire are all connected in series on one 
circuit, this making a very simple arrangement. The instru- 
ments are made in several forms to suit different requirements, 


' has been not far from 93,750,000 dols. 


and among them isa portable instrument for standing on a 
desk or writing-table. 

The Equitable Telephone Association is now about to bring 
out a cheap telephone on similar lines to the above, but of still 
greater simplicity, which, it is expected, will largely replace 
speaking-tubes for hotels, offices, and other large buildings, 
this instrument being no more difficult to fix than ordinary 
electric bells. While this latter instrument is only intended for 
use over short distances, the larger Swinton telephones will 
speak over any reasonable distance, and are suitable for all the 
manifold purposes to which telephones can be put, and in which 
they prove labour-saving machines of the highest importance. 

We have had an opportunity of testing the Equitable 
Telephone, and found sound distinctly transmitted at a distance 
of five miles, whilst the adaptability of the instrument either 
for commercial or domestic purposes is a great point in its 
favour. 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN 1887. 


DURING the first six months of 1887 the total mileage of new 
mainline track laid amounted to 3,754 miles, against only 1,755 
miles in the same period of 1886. The figures which have 
been collected by the Raz/way Age show that the greatest 
activity in railroad building has been in Kansas, where nearly 
one-fifth of the total mileage was built. Next in importance is 
Texas, followed by Indian Territory, Nebraska and Dakota. 
Alabama leads in the States of the south, followed by Georgia 
and Florida. The middle, western and south-western States 
are most active in the construction of new lines. In New 
England and the eastern States generally very little has been 
done. The prospects of heavy building during the remainder 
of the year are said to be good. The Avge reiterates its belief 
that the total completed mileage this year will not be less than 
10,000 miles, with a possibility of even surpassing the year 
1882, when 11,568 miles were built, the best record. The total 
estimated mileage of the United States is put at 141,300 miles, 
or almost double that of 1874. In a calculation of the amount 
expended in laying track in the first six months of 1887, some 
interesting statistics are shown. At an average of Ioo tons of 
rail to the mile the 3,754 miles have required about 375,000 
tons of steel. Atacost of 4o dols. per ton the value of this 
one item is about 15,000,c00 dols. Estimating the cost per 
mile, including stations, at 25,000 dols., the total sum expended 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir the French artists do not sell their pictures it is not 


from want of exhibitions in their own and foreign countries. 
At the present time there are exhibitions open in Boulogne, 


Fontainebleau, Havre, Toulouse, Versailles, Biarritz, and 
As we announced last week, forty 
French artists have,been invited to send works to the triennial 


elsewhere in France. 


exhibition in Brussels, from which so many Belgians are 
excluded. Still more hospitality is profferred by Switzer- 
land, for it is proposed to hold an exhibition in Bale which 
is to consist entirely of the works of French painters. It is 
to open in November, and the number of invitations to 
artists exceeds four hundred. In cases of this kind there is 


always a reward, for local artists are enabled to study the 


characteristics of many remarkable paintings. 


Ir has been suggested by Mr. J. 


on the durability of water-colour drawings. It is rumoured, 


he says, that the discoveries and conclusions of the scientists 
have been so adverse to the contention that “ water-colour 
drawings do not ‘fade,” and generally speaking so unwel- 
come to the upholders of that doctrine, that the artists’ 
committee appointed by the Department, from which all 


holders of opposite views, be it noted, were even osten- 
tatiously. excluded, has never even been called together, or, 
at all events, has not as yet taken any action. 


A COMPLAINT is brought against the Metropolitan Board 
of Works by Mr. WALTER EmMpEN. This gentleman says 
that he was instructed to deposit plans with the Board for 
the new Court Theatre, Sloane Square, which he did on 
July 30 last, and after about a month all the information 
got was that the Board were taking holiday till October. 
Thus three clear months in which to build are wasted. 
Mr. EmMpEN asks:—“ Can there be a difficulty in the con- 
struction of the Board of Works that cannot- be easily 
overcome so as to arrange a proper department, under 
competent heads, who could examine and pass plans with- 
out the necessity of laying them before a committee, except 
where there was deviation from distinct rules laid down? 
Is it not reasonable to expect that a Board of so many 
members could arrange so to take their holidays that the 
whole building business was not brought to a standstill in 
the middle of the building season? Surely it cannot be 
necessary to waste months in passing a set of drawings which 
a competent surveyor could and would do in a few hours.” 
The Chairman of the Building Act Committee replies:— 
‘No one knows better than Mr. EMDEN the necessary 
routine of obtaining approval to plans of theatres, and any 
delay is his own fault for only submitting sets of drawings 
twelve days before the Board went into recess. The Board 
have a great responsibility thrown upon them in examining 
plans of theatres, both as to their safety against fire and 
against panic, and they decline to delegate that duty to the 
ofacers of the Board.” Whether anything can be done to 
remedy this remains to be seen. Holidays are necessary, 
and, all the world over, public and private business often 
has to wait in consequence. 


A LETTER on the subject of forestry has been addressed 
by Mr. Grorce Capri to the Marquis of Loruiay, in 
which he says he returned too recently from Switzerland to 
be in time to give evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into the subject 
of forestry. Proceeding to speak on the matter, he says 
that the forester’s principal duty is, in a word, administra- 
tion, and that it is because that to the Scottish forester is 
committed the trust of discreet administration that he makes 
bold to say that to Scotland the colonies can look for a 
nursery from which they may draw their forest cadets. It 
is fair, he says, that all those who are studying the way to 
benefit Great Britain generally, and its landed proprietors, 
who have been experiencing but a sorry time of it 


C. Ropinson that 
seme member of Parliament should, before the end of the 
session, move for the immediate production of the report 


lately, by the planting of wood on their at present un- 
productive lands, should take fully into calculation 
two matters which forced themselves on my consideration 
during my stay in Switzerland. First, as to the recuperative 
power of other countries in the contingency of the sources 
of present supply being exhausted. In 1863, Switzerland 
spent {six millions of francs more than it obtained for 
exported wood in importing wood for its requirements. 
The consumption exceeded the production by 12,089,200 
cubic feet, and the importation exceeded the exportation by 
14,823,000 cubic feet. Yet such was the vigour of the 
remediary measures taken, that in 1886 the supply was 
officially stated to be in excess of the demand, and this— 
here is the root of all forest administration—without the 
“possibility” of the forests, except in rare and specially 
sanctioned cases, being exceeded. Secondly, in every small 
span required in a building in Switzerland, so far as my 
observation extended, iron was used, not wood. 


THE Vicomtesse DE Leussr has ordered a remarkable 
work of restoration to be undertaken, or, to speak more 
truly, an entire rebuilding is necessary. As we remarked 
lately, the reputation of PHILIBERT DE LoRME has at 
present to be taken on trust, for the buildings which he 
erected seemed to be obnoxious to the revolutionists, and 
were demolished in one or other of the revolutions. One 
of his patronesses was DIANA oF PoicTIERS, who com- 
missioned the architect to erect a chateau at Anet, in the 
department of Eure-et-Loir, which was to exemplify all that 
was most graceful in the native buildings of its class. The 
Queen might have Italian palaces copied, but the fair 
Diana wished to demonstrate that even in building she 
was a Frenchwoman. It was one of the buildings con- 
fiscated in 1798, and the place was sold for 3,200,000 frs. 
It passed through many hands, and at length M. Moreau, 
a stockbroker, became the owner. He gave the property to 
his daughter, who is about to gain a name by an archi- 
tectural feat. The architect of restoration will be guided 
by the old engravings at the chateau, which are at least 
adequate as far as regards the exterior. 


Ir is on record that GrorcE III. proposed to found an 
Order of Merit that was to be called after Minerva. It 
was to be bestowed upon authors and artists. According 
to THACKERAY, the first Grand Owl was to have been the 
sapient and long-winded Dr. Jonnson. The. project hap- 
pily was never realised. The Emperor of Austria has been 
inspired to found a similar order, which is to be named 
“T?Heris et Artibus.” The decoration is to be suspended 
by ared ribbon. Among the fifteen knights who form the 
first members are M. Munxaczy, the painter, whose works 
have gone the round of the English towns; M. ANGELI, the 
portraitist, who seems to be the successor of M. WINTER- 
HALTER in various courts; M. MarrjxKo, the historical 
painter and director of the Academy of Cricow; and M. 
BenNczur, the director of the School of Painting at Buda- 
Pesth. In addition are savants, officials, professors, an 
explorer, and a jurisconsult, but there is no recognition of 
architecture, and the roll has in consequence an English 
rather than Austrian character. 


Tue collection of casts in the Trocadéro, for which 
Parisians should thank M. ANTONIN Proust, enables the 
student who cannot afford the cost of travelling to realise 
the progress of the architecture and sculpture of Europe. 
For a new institution it is surprisingly complete, and the 
work has been done without much blowing of trumpets. 
The examples are all clearly described, and a visitor can 
learn much without the aid of a guide-book. The French 
Minister of Public Instruction has resolved that the 
Trocadéro Museum shall have its staff of professors, who 
will from time to time deliver courses of lectures upon the 
casts. M. pE Baupot, one of the inspectors-general of 
diocesan works, has been just appointed to the chair of 
Medieval and Renaissance Architecture (French). In the 
Louvre the courses of lectures are given by the best 
authorities on the various subjects that can be found in 
Paris, and they are given at hours when th>re can be no 
obstruction offered by the crowds of ordinary visitors. ‘The 
value of the collections becomes augmented to students, 


and the experiment might well be imitated in this country. 
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ENGLISH PULPITS: ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


(Concluded from last week.) 


T is not possible to readily separate Medizeval pulpits 
| into distinct types as the writer endeavoured to do 
in his remarks about fonts, for there is scarcely a sufficient 
number of them remaining. In one respect there is much 
greater variety in pulpits than in fonts, z¢, in the matter of 
height. As has been previously mentioned, some of the 
pulpits erected in the Middle Ages, especially in very large 
churches—as at St. Michael’s Church, Coventry—were of 
considerable height, with a long flight of steps up to them. 
In another example—such as that at Wenden Church, 
Essex—there are only four steps. Of course in the case of 
fonts the variations in height must be confined to inches 
instead of, possibly, feet where pulpits are concerned, for 
obvious reasons. 

At the present day to put a door to a new pulpit would 
be considered almost extraordinary, whereas in the Medizval 
specimens, when of wood, this was usually done. Such a 
fitting is too suggestive of the cat-like tread of the very 
respectable beadle or, possibly, verger sedately ascending 
the long flight of carpeted steps, with its elaborate balusters 
and French-polished oak hand-rails, in order to light the 
candles for the sermon, the preacher in the meantime 
having retired to the vestry to don his academic black 
gown and bands. One can picture the same verger having 
previously gravely smiled as he performed the office of 
opening the doors of the cushioned pews, his most gracious 
smiles having been bestowed on those who are in the habit 
of giving him the largest Christmas-box! However, for- 
tunately such an experience is getting rarer every year. 
From an artistic standpoint the design of a pulpit is, how- 
ever, perhaps more complete when it comprises a door. 
The latter should of course not be treated like a jib-door, or 
with a policy of concealment. No countenance should be 
given to the notion of the preacher having had to perform 
an acrobatic feat in getting to his place. In the fifteenth- 
century wood pulpit at Wenden Church, previously alluded 
to, the two panels which form the door (they constitute two 
sides of a nonagon) are narrower than the remaining sides, 
and the design is in consequence treated rather differently, 
though harmonising admirably. In our nineteenth-century 
work we are frequently too partial to absolute mechanical 
symmetry. Where there is a reasonable and distinct cause 
for non-symmetry, it is a mistake to be embarrassed. We 
ought then simply to do our best to make the non-sym- 
metrical part appear as harmonious as possible, and in keep- 
ing with the rest. Stone Medizeval pulpits seem rarely to have 
originally possessed doors ; but it is somewhat difficult to 
manage the opening to a pulpit in such a way as to avoid an 
unfinished or crude appearance. In his own work the 
writer has been generally in the habit of “returning” the 
mouldings of the capping or cornice on their own section, 
the greatest projection of the cornice being in a line with the 
opening into the pulpit. This seems the best arrangement. 

The treatment of wood in a different manner to that of 
stone was generally well adhered to by the architects of the 
Middle Ages as regards pulpits. Some of the wooden 
specimens are markedly treated in such a manner that the 
veriest architectural tyro, looking at a drawing of one of 
them, could hardly make a blunder as to the material. But 
in all Medizeval work this cannot be said. Much of the 
delicate stone tabernacle work to chantry chapels, shrines, 
altar screens, and altar tombs might almost as appropriately 
have been executed in wood. And, vice versd, some of the 
minute detail in the canopies of choir-stalls might have 
been carried out by a clever mason with the aid of metal 
dowels, &c., in some fine-grained stone. But such old 
pulpits as those to the churches at Wenden, Essex ; 
Fotheringhay Church, Northants ; and Brockworth Church, 
Gloucestershire, are all designed in the most natural and 
consistent manner to suit wooden construction. If the 
examples mentioned had been executed in stone, the writer 
Is convinced that not only would the architecturally-educated 
eye have been distressed, but people wanting in such 
technical knowledge would have felt that something was 
amiss, though unable, perhaps, to give their reasons, It 


may be remarked ex passant how wooden screens in 
churches were, as a rule, handled by the Medizeval architects 
in a manner suitable to the material used. 

The oak pulpit to Fotheringhay Church has a canopy of 
the same material and of the same date as the substructure, 
zé., late Perpendicular This canopy is of the most 
elaborate description, but such examples are rare. 

There is a pulpit at Cold Aston Church, Gloucester- 
shire, of the fully-developed Perpendicular style, the upper 
part of which is of wood, but the base of stone. This is a 
rare specimen, as pulpits in the Middle Ages were generally 
either wholly wood or wholly stone. 

One of the richest of Medizval wood pulpits of late 
Perpendicular date is that. to Long Sutton Church, 
Somerset. Not only is the architectural design of an 
elaborate character, but it was painted and gilded in the 
upper portion. The fact of its plan above the octagonal 
pedestal being sixteen-sided, necessarily makes the com- 
position rather intricate. For each side contains a canopied 
niche, with handsome pedestals and carved tabernacle work 
above, each niche being separated by little buttresses. The 
latter are panelled, small as they are, and carry crocketted 
pinnacles. But there is one striking and much to be re- 
gretted blank—the figures no longer fill the niches. The 
internal diameter of this pulpit is only 2 feet 24 inches, so 
that it can be readily imagined how all the details are of 
the most delicate description. Internally this beautiful 
pulpit is panelled with trefoil-headed tracery—a most unusual 
feature in such a position. 

Pulpits of the Jacobean period with sounding-boards 
are numerous, and some of them of excellent character, 
In this style they are almost invariably of oak, with panels, 
&c., of that peculiar form of geometrical design so charac- 
teristic of the date, and with a fair amount of carving. 
Figure sculpture for obvious reasons is scarce, unless it be 
in the shape of nondescript figures, which might be any- 
thing except representations of saints—anything, in fact, but 
that which savoured of “idolatry.” There is, however, a 
handsome séove example in the Renaissance style, erected 
in the nave of Wells Cathedral in a.p. 1545 by Bishop 
KnicuT, whose shield it bears on the front. The date 
above mentioned forms a link between the late Per- 
pendicular pulpits and those of the seventeenth century, so 
that it is but right to allude to it here. Round this pulpit 
is inscribed the following appropriate text :—‘ Preache thou. 
the worde ; be fervent in season and out of season; re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort, in all long soffryng and doctryne.”— 
(II. Timothy.) In those cases where sculpture or symbolic 
representations are not feasible, a suitable inscription like 
this comes in well as a decorative frieze. We want a little 
more individuality in modern designs—something to show 
that no single effort has been spared to supply the best that 
man’s intellect (sent to him from the highest source) can 
devise. We want, and look for, greater originality, less 
stereotyped compositions. 

Among clergy of the more advanced school in the 
Church of England it has become rather the custom 
within the last few years to make less of the pulpit than was 
formerly done. By this is meant that the designs are less 
elaborate, and that the structure has been made as low as 
practicable consistent with the preacher obtaining proper 
command of his hearers. Consequently little scope is 
given to the imagination of the architect in what may be 
termed the pedestal part of the pulpit. The ornamentation 
has to be confined to that portion commencing from the 
floor where the preacher stands up to the book-board, or, 
in other words, the only part which can be well seen. For 
even open benches to a great extent conceal pulpit pedestals 
when the latter are not more than about two and a half 
feet in height—a very usual dimension at the present day. 
It seems a very good plan, never mind whether the material 
be wood or stone, to arrange for some slight ornamental 
perforations in the upper part—something just sufficient to 
relieve any appearance of heaviness. As has been before 
remarked in this essay, any attempt to treat this portion of 
the pulpit in an open screenlike manner is by no means 
desirable. 

How very different is the nineteenth-century pulpit, 
with its simple cornice of slight projection, the small brass 
desk for the MS., &c., the sounding-board or canopy 
“conspicuous by its absence,” as compared with the 
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Jacobean examples just alluded to, with their wide and 
considerably projecting book-board, extending all round the 
structure (including the door), and its heavy and elaborate 
canopy or sounding-board forming quite an architectural 
feature in the composition. So much so, in fact, the one 
without the other would be incomplete. It seldom occurs, 
in modern pulpits, that there is either a flat sounding-board 
or a canopy, and if one exists, it is generally quite separate 
from, and disconnected with, the substructure. The 
advantages of this adjunct to a pulpit have in these latter 
days been rather discounted. There is, however, a remark- 
able example in the fine church of St. Martin, Brighton, 
where the architect, Mr. Somers CLARKE, has designed a 
magnificent spire-like canopy of the most elaborate descrip- 
tion, rising up towards the roof. This very unusual feature 
was the suggestion of the Rev. Mr. WacNeEr, of Brighton, 
and calls to mind rather a font-cover than a pulpit-canopy. 
The writer is unaware of any Medizval example, at any 
rate in England, of such a gorgeous structure. As has 
been pointed out in the earlier lines of this article, the 
pulpit of the present time in an ordinary parish church is 
generally larger than ancient examples, which as a rule give 
the preacher little ‘“‘ elbow room.” 

At the present time, especially in the naves of our 
cathedrals, it has become almost a custom to provide 
elaborate pulpits of the most costly marbles and alabaster 
or stone, abounding with statuary and rich carving, and 
sometimes containing complete histories in sculpture, as in 
the magnificent pulpit at Exeter Cathedral and elsewhere. 
No expense seems to have been spared in these instances, 
and frequently the whole cost has been borne by some 
Churchman anxious not only to add a noble feature to the 
building, but also that it should stand for a perpetual 
memorial of some relative gone to his, or her, rest. The 
pulpit in the nave of Worcester Cathedral is most appro- 
priately embellished with sculpture illustrating preaching 
incidents described in Holy Writ, z¢, St. JoHN THE BAPTIST 
in the Wilderness, Our Lorv’s Sermon on the Mount, St. 
PETER and the Day of Pentecost, and St. Pau at Athens. 
These panels are separated by niches containing figures 
representing St. STEPHEN, St. GREGORY THE GREAT, St. 
JEROME, St. AMBROSE, St. AUGUSTINE. 

As regards sculpture in pulpits, no Medieval examples 
in England can compare in the least with such magnificent 
work as is to be found on the Continent, as, for instance, 
that by NiccoLo Pisano in the Baptistery at Pisa. It is 
worth while mentioning some of the subjects—the Annun- 
ciation and the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Presentation at the Temple, the Crucifixion, the Last Judg- 
ment. One can scarcely imagine at the present day any 
sculptor being bold enough, particularly in the case of a 
pulpit, to essay such a very difficult subject as the last- 
named. It is easier for the painter in some respects, as he 
could more readily veil the scene in part by means of 
shadow and mist, for human imagination can scarcely con- 
ceive the awful picture. Our modern notions, in fact, more 
generally point to the reredos as the most suitable place for 
such representations as those just mentioned. Nor in the 
Middle Ages did England ever produce such a pulpit as the 
fine example at Siena Cathedral, which has rich sculpture 
jn its frieze and an open flat soffit beneath the pulpit-floor, 
as, instead of standing on a central pier, it is supported on 
shafts resting on lions, as is so usual in Italy. 

Again, one cannot find in this country such a pic- 
turesque-looking pulpit as that to the Frauenkirche at 
Nuremberg, which is corbelled out from the wall, as well as 
the access or landing outside its entrance, cleverly corbelled 
out over a doorway. At the base of the pulpit stands the 
figure of an angel, while the composition is crowned by an 
elegant canopy, all the work being of the best period of 
German architecture. 

No doubt much more might have been said on this sub- 
ject were the writer to have described many of the hand- 
some modern pulpits erected within the last fifty years. 
But enough has, it is hoped, been remarked to show the 
great interest this one single detail in our churches 
possesses. As regards the ancient pulpits of this country, 
their number is certainly very limited; but it was thought a 
few observations pointing out some of the differences 
between them and those of the present day might not prove 
an unprofitable study. 


DEMOCRACY AND ART. 


E the Courrier de [Art Mons. H. Mereu, when writing upon 
4 the contemporary art of Italy, raises the question of the 
influence of Government upon art, and discusses whether a 
monarchy or a democracy is the more favourable. A trans- 
lation of a part of the article will suggest how the subject 
appears to the Frenchmen of our time. 

Is it true that without the protection of some crowned 
Mecenas the arts are unable to attain prosperity? The 
philosophy of history has not as yet elucidated this point, 
which, however, is well deserving of consideration. Stendhal 
was convinced that the beau-ideal could never take a soaring 
flight but from the midst of a democracy that was laborious 
and enlightened, and as one out of many proofs he cited the 
example of Florence. That city was inspired by the spirit of the 
Renaissance when the Medicis were as yet only merchants in a 
small way. Within a short space of time the citizens founded 
the superb hospital of Santa Maria Nuova; clothed with black 
and white marble the Baptistery that subsequently was adorned 
with the magnificent bronze doors of Ghiberti; laid the first 
stone of Santa Croce, that was afterwards to become the 
Pantheon of the Italian celebrities; began the cathedral of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, after the design of Arnolfo di Lapo; 
and constructed, after a plan by the same architect, the 
Palace of the Signori, that model of grace and lightness 
of which the campanile seems from its up-springing to elevate 
the edifice towards the sky rather than to be supported 
by it. Stendhal was no less persuaded that the decadence 
which began in the sixteenth century was not due solely to the 
professional reasons which, on a superficial examination, seem 
to determine it, {but rather to political reasons, and mainly was 
caused by the triumph of tyranny. Hence he believed that 
with a return of liberty we might expect to see a new Renais- 
sance in Italy. When the Italians are reunited under a liberal 
constitution, said Stendhal, they will esteem what they have not 


yet known, and will despise what they have adored; in half a 


century we may once more see art reflourishing. 

There can be no doubt that the history of some countries 
contains instances of the profit which both literature and art 
can derive from the protection of a cultured and refined 
monarch. But it does not follow that it is the nature of a 
tyranny to favour the efforts of genius and the production of 
artistic masterpieces. The history of Italy, no less than that of 
Greece, testifies that there is a far better prospect under an 
intelligent and well-ordered democracy of an epoch of pro- 
sperity for the arts, and the more a government approaches a 
tyranny, the less is it likely to be influential in the creation of 
memorable works. The vé/e played by the Popes and by 
the Medicis is not to be taken as evidence against our 
theory, for we must not forget that in the age of Leo X. the 
Roman theocracy derived its power from a hierarchy having a 
democratic base, and the government of Lorenzo de Medici 
and his immediate successors, although it was of an individual 
and very despotic kind, had not entirely lost the marks of its 
origin among the people. In spite of the absolute power it 
exercised, the Venetian oligarchy was no more than a delega- 
tion for life of plebeian authority, and even in Milan, under the 
sway of the Sforzas, the tradition of the communalist institu- 
tions of the twelfth century was not completely forgotten. It is 
in consequence of the existence of this democratic element that 
there were great painters and great sculptors in Rome, 
Florence, Venice, and Milan, whilst in Turin and Naples, 
where the principle of dynastic government had taken root, the 
arts were never able to be acclimatised. 

We must therefore see in the Italian Renaissance the fruit of 
an effort that was really of the people ; it was sown in the midst 
of the contests of factions, and drew so much vitality from 
democracy as from a living source, that it was able to flourish 
for a time after liberty itself had perished. 

In our admiration of their patronage of art, we must not forget 
that in the Italian Republics there was a great deal of misery 
concealed beneath false glory. The Florentine merchant, who 
exhausted the nobles and lent money to all the kings of 
Europe, was generally no more than a sordid usurer; the 
patrician of Genoa or Pisa was sometimes a corsair ; and under 
the purple robe of a great Venetian senator the soul of an 
Uscoque was sometimes hidden. Venice, that would 
not take part in the Crusades unless to gain indulgences 
and to add fresh flowers to its coronet, was a nest of 
pirates. It created a monumental patrimony with the spoils 
of the vanquished East. One can hardly look around in 
any part of Venice without seeing something that was stolen, 
and thefts of the kind were a recognised usage. The horses 
which appear at the porch of St. Mark’s, and are attributed to 
Lysippus, were carried off by Marino Zeno from the hippodrome 
at Constantinople. The doors of bronze, encrusted with silver 
niello and covered with small figures, which give access to the 
nave, were taken from San Sophia. ‘The four columns of black 
and white marble of a most rare kind are supposed to have 
belonged to the Temple of Solomon ; the retable of an altar is 
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of stone that came from Tyre, and according to tradition was 
used by Christ as a standing-place when he preached to the 
Tyrians ; the figure of Jupiter A°giochus, which is placed be- 
tween the bas-relief of a child in Parian marble and two great 
masks of a faun and fauness, was found in Ephesus ; the lions 
guarding the Arsenal were a trophy won by Morosini in the 
war in the Peloponnesus. There would be no end to the cata- 
logue if we attempted to make it complete. One thing is 
certain, that if the Orientals could be invited to take back 
what belonged to them, in all Venice there would hardly remain 
ten stones upon one another. d trad 

The peculiar character of the architecture of Venice is 
owing in part to the presence of the foreign remains. Decora- 
tive art in that city seems to be made up of fragments, and 
gives the idea of fantastic drzc-d-brac arranged in the most 
effective way in the shop of a dealer. The profusion of riches, 
the wealth of magnificent objects chosen by experts from 
among the treasures of conquered cities, form a whole that is 
marvellous and dazzling owing to the delicacy which has pre- 
sided over their arrangement. But the monumental work that 
was raised in this manner has not assumed the proportions of 
a national work, nor has it given rise to a style that might serve 
as a model, whilst the painting, although falsified in Venice as 
elsewhere in Italy, has been able to form itself into an indepen- 
dent school in which all the native qualities that endow the 
local genius are exemplified. It might be said that Venetian 
art, which was diverted in so many branches by the influx of 
exotic importations, has condensed in painting all its faculties, 
and has put the seal of its inspiration upon masterpieces which 
are free from the profanation of foreign influences. At Rome 
and Florence painting was compelled to submit more directly 
to the restrictions of authority, and in consequence the art 
could hardly escape from fixed limitations. The protection 
that the Pope and the Medicis accorded to Michel Angelo, to 
Raphael, and to other puissant creators of incomparable master- 
pieces, was inspired not only by a_sentiment of pride, and by 
the desire for magnificence natural with governments that 
were wishful to perpetuate their prestige, but also by the 
desire to enclose the genius of the period within an official 
mould. In some countries, such as America and Switzerland, 
the religious teachers do not care to employ profane things to 
attain their ends. But at Rome the pictures of the Passion 
were painted in order to familiarise the people with the senti- 
ment of resignation, and to calm the temptation to revolt by 
the hope of a celestial recompense and the duty of submission, 
or sometimes the mind was subjected by the dread of an 
inexorable chastisement. The Madonnas of Raphael and the 
Last Judgment of Michel Angelo are the most powerful 
examples of this official art, for, great as were the painters, they 
were unable to escape from the ascendency of a power that 
reigned everywhere. In this way Catholic art has served in 
turn to terrify and to attract; it inspired fear by Buonarotti and 
tenderness by Raphael. 

It was by works of the same class that the great men of the 
Italian Renaissance prepared the way for an irremediable 
decadence, for apart from the temerity by which they repro- 
duced images of the Divinity under human traits, and pre- 
sented the mysteries of religion in a dramatic form, they have 
imposed limits to artistic creation and rendered all ulterior 
efforts useless. The number of personages of the New Testa- 
ment that can be happily disposed in a group or made the 
subject of a statue is relatively limited, and we may say that 
the Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci and the Last Judgment 
of Michel Angelo are a résumé of what is available for Catholic 
art. 

The pagan artists had not imposed any limit upon art, and 
their mythology offered a variety of models which they could 
treat without any restriction. The various aspects under which 
Jupiter could be represented served to express innumerable 
phases of power. Every one of the attributes under which they 
reproduced Hercules, Venus, Minerva, Cupid, and Bacchus was 
no more than a different creation of force, beauty, wisdom, 
love, and gaiety. For the Greeks and Romans the symbol was 
simply a pretext, a sort of way to arrive at beauty of form, 
whilst for the Catholic artists beauty was only an instrument to 
animate the expression of sentiments of another sort. In one 
case beauty was no more than an accessory, in the other it was 
the sole aim of the artist. Hence it is that owing to the 
influence of what is called philosophic criticism, the master- 
pieces of Catholic art do not excite the old emotions, whilst the 
figures that remain to us from antiquity retain their charm 
because the things expressed by them have lost none of their 
truth or of their actuality. 

This course of reasoning brings us to an idea that is as old 
as the Venus of Milo, and, like it, is ever young; that is to say, 
if we wish to give a new life to art we must return to the 
antique. But the idea has want of some explanation. There is 
no need to go so far back in order to find a formula which 
cannot be enlarged nor embellished. To impose limitation 
upon art is to deny its power. But we know that the pagans 
were faithful observers of reality, conscientious searchers of 


animated beauty, and hence in returning to antiquity’we are 
going to nature. This is so much of a truism that whenever ar 
artist resolves to study and to express nature he is returning to 
antiquity although he may not know it. That was the case 
with Nicolo Pisano, who in Italy was the precursor of the 
Renaissance in sculpture. It is an error to imagine that the 
repetition of things which are seen leads to monotony. If in 
Greek sculpture we cannot discover two statues of Venus which 
are alike, that should strengthen us against the supposition of 
monotony. Every object assumes in the prism of imagination 
of the observer an ideal physiognomy that it does not possess, 
and varies according to the temperament of the observer. Go 
into a school of art, and it will be found that out of fifty 
copies which aie drawn from one model two are not identical. 
Let two portraitists who are not of the same school drawa portrait 
of a handsome woman, and it will be found that the expression 
of the features will not be alike, owing to each painter having 
idealised the original according to his manner. The sublime 
in art consists in divining the idealisation that should belong 
to the model. This talent for divination ends always in the 
production of a chef-d’euvre ; without it a painter may pass alk 
his life before the che/-d’euvre without being able to perceive 
or comprehend its value. 

After all, when one has formulated scientifically the doctrine 
of perfect art, one has not found the secret of producing ar 
artificial efflorescence. The recipe for galvanising the artistic 
genius of a people does not exist, and, indeed, chance has much 
to do with it. There is an absurdity in wishing to define, as so 
many have attempted, the epochs and climates in which the 
arts are destined to flourish. Every age produces its Titians, 
Raphaels, and Michel Angelos, but through fortuitous circum- 
stances they are driven from the right way. Whenever the 
conditions of social life shall be modified so as to favour the 
spontaneous development of artistic gifts, we may then expect 
to behold an expansion cf genius the like of which has not 
been known hitherto, and the accidental examples of the past 
will give but a faint notion of what can be then produced. If 
it had not been for the merest accident, neither Salvator Rosa 
nor Canova would have trodden the road which leads to glory ; 
the first would never perhaps have handled a brush, or the 
second a mallet. If Cimabue had not one day observed Giotto 
making a sketch of a sheep with a piece of chalk, the painter 
who led the way for Raphael would probably have continued to 
be a shepherd all his life. It is recorded that Messer Pietro, 
the notary, who was the father of Leonardo da Vinci, was one 
day moved to exhibit some of his son’s drawings to Verrocchio, 
and the sculptor thereupon expressed the wish to have for an 
apprentice the youth who was one day to paint Zhe Last 
Supper and Mona Lisa. Let us suppose that Messer Pietro 
had not given any attention to the boy’s attempts, and we may 
conclude that in all probability Leonardo must have been, like 
his father, a notary. If Lorenzo de Medicis had not inter- 
vened when the father of the young Buonarotti was acting 
on the supposition that stonecutting in any form was 
an unworthy calling for a member of a_ respectable 
family, the painter of the Sistine Chapel, in spite of 
the intensity of his vocation, must have resigned himself to 
fate, followed the counsel of his father, and led the easy life of 
an independent gentleman. 

But the question remains, how far has the Italian art of our 
time justified the prophecy of Stendhal? The Italian people 
now live under a liberal charter, and have been taught to burn 
the things they once adored, and to adore what they once 
burnt. Their genius can now expand itself freely; there is 
nothing to put a stop to inspiration.. As yet, however, the 
artistic manifestations remain incomplete. There is a want of 
decision about art, and the literature is languishing. Must we 
suppose that the faculties which have so long slumbered under 
oppression have not felt their strength? or are they exhausted 
in the effort to create an united Italy? The first hypothesis 
seems the more reasonable. There may be no Renaissance, but 
everywhere there are the tokens of an approaching renovation. 
The privilege of making art again flourish in a land which Nature 
seems to have created for art will belong to those who cultivate 
the beau-ideal, regardless of their immediate satisfaction, and 
who believe that the genius with which they are endowed must 
be strengthened by study. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


N Thursday, last week, the annual excursion of this Insti- 
tute took place, the destination being Dunblane and 
Doune. The party numbered about twenty, and left Glasgow 
at 9.20 a.m., arriving at Dunblane at 10.40, where they were 
received at the cathedral by the Rev. Mr. Ritchie, minister of 
the parish ; Mr. Alexander, clerk to the heritors; Mr. Barty, 
agent for several heritors; and Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, 
architect to the proposed restoration. Among others present 
there were—Mr. David Thomson, president of the Institute ; 
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Mr. John Honeyman, past president; Mr. T. L. Watson, 
treasurer ; and Mr. Thomas Turnbull, a member of the Insti- 
tute practising in Wellington, New Zealand, and at present on 
a visit to Europe. Mr. David Robertson, the president of the 
Institute of Measurers ; and Mr. A. Lindsay Miller, secretary 
of the Architectural Section of the Philosophical Society, and 
other guests were also present. Dr. Anderson conducted the 
party to the choir, where he recounted what was known or sur- 
mised of the history of the cathedral. In the adjoining aisle he 
exhibited some old illustrations and his own drawings of the 
building, and described some of the proposed restorations, 
dwelling particularly on certain points of great obscurity and 
difficulty with which he had been encountered. On these he 
invited suggestions of members. The party then spent some 
hours in a careful examination of the whole structure, and in 
consideration of some of the points of difficulty. It is inte- 
resting to note that Dr. Anderson does not intend to renovate 
or restore the wasted or defaced architectural members. 
His restoration is to be confined to the rebuilding of the parts 
actually ruinous with, of course, a new roof and floor and the 
glazing of the windows. The walls and pillars of the building 
were originally covered with a thin coating of plaster, which was 
afterwards decorated. No attempt will be made to restore this. 
The broken and wasted mouldings and carvings are not to be 
touched. Satisfaction was expressed by the visitors that the reno- 
vation was notto include the effacement ofthe present character of 
the building, as has occurred in so many other cathedrals and 
churches. The party then visited the ruins of the Episcopal 
Palace, and a call'was afterwards made at Archbishop Leigh- 
ton’s Library, where some of the more curious of the old 
volumes were examined. At half-past one lunch was served 
at the Stirling Arms Hotel, and a vote of thanks was passed to 
the Rev. Mr. Ritchie and Dr. Anderson. At 2.43 train was 
taken for Doune, where the castle was visited. Mr. Dunbar, 
the custodian, conducted the party over the building, which is 
interesting as one of the largest and best-preserved of the 
castles of Scotland. The afternoon was agreeably spent in 
examining the numerous fine apartments of the building, in 
tracing the remains of outworks, and in enjoying the beautiful 
prospects from the battlements. In the evening dinner was 
served in the Woodside Hotel, when Mr. David Thomson, 
the president, occupied the chair, and Mr. T. L. Watson the 
vice-chair. At 7.49 train was taken for Glasgow, and an agree- 
able excursion, favoured by splendid weather, was brought to a 
close. The following note was afterwards sent to Mr. Alexander, 
the clerk to the heritors of Dunblane :— 


“ Glasgow: August 29, 1887. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am requested to convey to you the thanks 
of the members of the Glasgow Institute of Architects who took 
part in the excursion to Dunblane on Thursday, 25th instant, 
for the facilities that were granted them in their examination 
of the cathedral. I am also asked to express their great satis- 
faction that the proposed restoration is to be carried out in 
such a conservative manner as Dr. Anderson’s explanation 
showed. They are of opinion that the effect will be to preserve 
the structure, and that, as the existing work 1s not to be touched 
except where necessary for its preservation, the historical and 
architectural interest attaching to the building will not be im- 
paired.—I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 

(Signed) ‘ DAviD THOMSON, President.” 


DRAYCOTT CHURCH.* 


ae church at Draycott has been previously visited by this 

club, and there is perhaps nothing new to be said about it. 
None of the county histories describe it, except that by Pitt, 
who says of it :—“The church is situated on a hill, in a rural 
spot near the village. It is a neat structure of stone. The 
tower and the body of the church are modern, and the prin- 
cipal entrance is adorned with two lofty Doric columns and a 
pediment ; but the chancel, which is very ancient, is Gothic. 
The nave of the church is spacious, the roof is supported by 
columns of the Doric order, and the pews are of oak. In the 
chancel and two small chapels there are several monuments of 
the Draycott family, with figures in alabaster, recumbent on 
altar tombs. At the south side of the church, close to the wall 
on the outside, is the recumbent figure of a knight in armour, 
with his right hand on the hilt of his sword, and a dragon at his 
feet. It is dedicated to St. Peter.” It is hardly necessary to 
point out how absolutely wrong this description is in respect of 
the tower, the lower stage of which is the earliest part of the 
whole building, and was built, there can be but little doubt, in 
the early part of the thirteenth century. The upper storey is 
of course of much later date, together with the buttresses. In 
the centre battlement of the parapet on the south side there are 
‘the remains of an inscription, for the most part obliterated now, 
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* A paper by Mr. Charles Lynam, F,R.I.B,A., read at the visit 
of the North Staffordshire Field Club, 


but on the lower line are the figures 16—, indicating the date to 
be of the seventeenth century. It is a pity this lettering had 
not been copied before it perished. It fails now to tell the 
story it has exhibited for the last two hundred years, and this is 
the way real history passes away. 

The body of the church and the chancel seem to have been 
rebuilt at the time Mr. Poynter, the architect, of London, 
restored it, and at that time the vestry was newly erected. The 
Draycott chapel was also dealt with, but the exterior of its east 
and north walls were left. At what date the interior arches 
under which the tombs on the north side lie were erected it is 
hard to say, this wall having been so much altered, but there is 
no doubt they are comparatively modern. This chapel seems 
to be private property, as the locked door at its west end indi- 
cates. Originally there was a large open arch between it 
and the north aisle with probably an open screen. The 
tower arch has also been enclosed with a brick wall, whereby 
the tower is shut off from the church very much to the 
loss of architectural effect. If it might be permitted, atten- 
tion may be drawn to the uncleanly condition of the 
clock floor of the tower, and to the fact that much of the 
parapet is in a falling state. This is an example of the 
now exploded notion that the tower is not a part of the church 
itself. In many places it forms one of the finest features of the 
interior of a church, and would do so here if left as originally 
designed. 

All the historians of this county, including Mr. Garner, the 
latest, record that in Draycott churchyard there is one of those 
deeply interesting crosses (such as are to be seen at Checkley, 
Leek, and elsewhere) called “ Danish” stones. If our visit here 
to-day should throw any light upon the late history of this 
stone a great work would indeed be achieved. 

The mortuary chapel on the north side of the chancel, 
measuring about 26 feet in length and 12 feet in width, is a 
little place of very great interest to all those who have sym- 
pathy with the past in respect of the memorials of the dead. 
Such works give an incontrovertible insight not only into the 
various forms of armour and arms of men and the dresses of 
ladies, but carry us also to practical evidences of the habits. 
and, it might also be said, of the spirit of the people whom they 
commemorate. 

In this small building and in this remote country village 
there is preserved to us the form and fashion of the simple 
warrior clothed in his coat of mail and armed with his sword 
and shield as he equipped himself at the end of the thirteenth 
century. Just outside this chapel, but, as we are told by Mr. 
Garner, belonging to it, is the effigy of a priest in incised 
lines on an alabaster slab dated as far back as 1512. From 
that date up to the beginning of this century there is a suc- 
cession of memorials of men and women who in their day 
were the possessors of the soil of this parish, and whose lives: 
influenced the entire district. From the churchyard such 
fragments as remain to us of their house of residence may be 
seen about a mile anda half away, and it may be that we 
shall walk this morning the roads between church and house: 
which they took through many succeeding generations; but 
their name is now extinct, and it is said that their estates here 
have lately been disposed of for the purpose of making a rail- 
way to Cheadle. To refer in detail to the several memorials, 
the first to be noticed is that of the cross-legged figure on the 
north side and at the east end. This effigy is cut in stone, and 
is of remarkably good workmanship, and of true artistic merit. 
The body is covered from head to foot (with the exception of 
the face) with chain mail. The head rests upon a simple square 
cushion. The right hand holds the hilt of a sword, not wholly 
sheathed, carried bya strap, and the left arm carries a “ heater ”- 
shaped shield, hung by a strap over the right shoulder; the 
right leg crosses over the left, and the feet (the right full 
and the left at the toe) rests upon a couchant lion, whose tail 
passes between the hind legs, and the tufted end of it rests 
upon the back. From the shoulders hangs a surcoat above 
the mail, secured to the body by a narrow strap round the 
waist, and open in front. The right knee has on it a circular 
cap, as of leather. At the junction of the mail of the legs and 
feet is a connecting strap, and another runs under the foot ; the 
toes of the right foot are broken off. The mail covering the 
hands is not divided for the fingers ; the fingers of the left hand: 
touch the top of the sheath of the sword. The whole figure 
and slab on which it rests is cut out of a solid piece of stone,. 
the slab being chamfered on the upper edge. Below this slab- 
is a moulding which looks not to belong to the original work, 
but to have been inserted in later times. Beneath this is a face 
of trefoiled panelling, moulded and carved in a manner corre- 
sponding with the figure itself, and no doubt of coeval date- 
with it. There is no inscription or date about this tomb, but 
having regard to the mouldings and carving beneath the figure 
and to the figure itself, it may be safely assigned to the latter 
half of the thirteenth century. 

The earliest of these monuments bearing a date is that of 
the slab now placed at the east end of the north aisle. It is an: 
incised alabaster slab, whereon is figured the outline of a priest 
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vested for mass in a chasuble with decorated border, alb with 
open sleeves (the wrists of a garment with close sleeves below), 
and a stole richly ornamented. The head rests upon a cushion, 
and has long hair, apparently with a tonsure. The hands are 
uplifted in front, and carry a chalice (the emblem of his office). 
On the edges of the slab runs an inscription in long but narrow 
“black” letters in English, but now very much worn away, 
though much of it is still legible. Above the slab isa smaller 
one o} later date and in plain lettering, setting forth the inscrip- 
tion of the memorial slab itself, which is as follows :—“ Here- 
under lyeth Sr William Draycot sometime parson of this 
Church that did found a dole in lent to ye poore housekeepers 
of this parish which departed the 20th of March in the yeare 
of our Lord 1512 on whose Soul Jesu have mercy. Amen.” 
The copy of a partly-effaced inscription is a good example, and 


might be usefully followed in many instances. Following the 
last slab is another, also of alabaster, lying in the centre of the 


floor of the chapel at the east end. Its inscription is in “ black” 


letter, but is very much effaced; enough, however, may be 


made out to assign it to John Draycott, who died in 1522, 
His figure and that of his wife are given on it in incised lines, 
but the work is very much worn away. 

The next in order of date is the stone table tomb on the 
south side at the east end. The inscription it bears is as 
follows :—* Monumétu Ricardi Draicote qui obiit tépore dni 
Philippi patris sui: A°® 1544—et Aliciz uxoris suz filiz dni 
Henrici Willoughbye quze obiit A® 1579.” 
stone. The front of it is divided into six sunk panels, in each 
of which is a shield. The first to the east bears the Draycott 
coat—viz., “gold, fretted red, and on a blue canton a cross 
patty silver ”—quartered with another. The second, fifth, and 
sixth also bear the Draycott coat alone, whilst the third and 
fourth bear it quartered with another. On the covering slab 
is a large flat cross like that on the canton of the coat. The 
ends of the tomb have plain panels, and the south side of it 
is left rough. 

The next tomb to be noticed is; perhaps, the finest, and is 
the one on the north side of the chapel at the west end. Itisa 
large “table” tomb of alabaster, on which are placed the 
recumbent figures of Phillip Draycot and his Lady Elizabeth. 
Its design and workmanship and its sculpture are exceedingly 
beautiful. Round the cornice of the tomb runs the following 
inscription in “black” letter character :—“ Here lyethe the 
bodies of phillipe draycote of draycott and dame elizabeth hys 


wyffe one of the daughters and heir of John ffitzherbert of 


Northbury esquyre which phillipe dyed the 25 day of ffebruarye 
in the yere of our lord god m°d*lix and the said elizabeth dyed 
the day of in the yere of our lord god m*ccccc*lx on 
whose soules god have mercy amen.” The mention of Nor- 
bury brings to mind the sumptuous tombs which adorn the 
chancel of that interesting church. As for the cross-legged 
figure, there is atypical example of chain mail armour. So 
here we have a very good one of complete plate armour, though 
late in date. The head rests on an elaborate crested helm and 
it is bare, with the hair somewhat long, straight to the front 
and tufted to the neck; the moustache is long and carefully 
curled at both ends, the beard is pointed and divided, the 
features are majestic. The hands are raised on the breast and 
are bare ; on both forefingers is one ring and on the little and 
adjoining fingers are two rings on each. The whole body is 
covered with plate armour, which has the broad sabbatons, or 
foot-plates. Skirt of mail, heavy upright neck defences, 
elaborate elbow and knee plates, all thoroughly characteristic of 
the early part of the sixteenth century, together with the small 
suspended plates over the thighs. The wrists are frilled ; the 
feet rest upon a lion, which has a long jointed tail with tufted 
end ; leather spur-straps run round the feet, a cord encircles 
the waist, and from the shoulders hangs a massive double 
chain, which bears a cross at the waist. On the left side is a 
long, straight sword, carried by a buckled strap with lapped 
ends, and on the right a sharply-pointed dagger. The figure 
of dame Elizabeth is to the left of her husband, and is very 
beautifully sculptured. The head rests on a double cushion ; 
the hair is plain, and the head covered with the pyramidal 
dress, with long back veil. The neck and wrists have frills, 
The gown is close fitting, with plain collar, close sleeves, and 
puffed shoulders. The hands are bare and raised, with 
rings on the fingers, as those on the husband. The ends 
of the veil hang to the front; the gown opens to the 
front, showing a stiff of richly embroidered skirt. The veil 
is held by cords from the shoulder, crossed in front with 
tassels at the ends. By a chain in front is suspended a 
circular ornament, enriched by the carving of a rose. The 
feet are covered by very broad-toed shoes. The front face of 
the tomb is divided into two compartments by a twisted 
column, each with six figures in it. That to the west has one 
male and five females. The male is in armour corresponding 
with the recumbent figure, but the fore-arms are gone. The 
five female figures have a loose outer garment and are all alike. 
The six figures in the eastern panel differ from the others by 
being clothed in close-fitting gowns, but are alike in themselves, 


This tomb is of 


All the figures stand on projecting corbels. The hands of all 
are uplifted as in prayer. It may be fairly assumed that these 
small figures represent the children of Phillip and Lady Eliza- 
beth, and that the male figure is the son Richard, who died in 
his father’s lifetime, as before referred to in the monument at 
the east end of the south side of this chapel. At the two ends 
of the tombs are the arms of Phillipe Draycott and Lady 
Elizabeth, surrounded by a circular band which bears their 
respective names. The supporters to the east are nude figures, 
whilst to the west they are fully clothed. 

The central tomb on the south ‘side bears date 1600, and 
may be taken next in order. It is a table tomb of stone, with 
two recumbent effigies on the top, and bears the inscription as 
under :—“ Hic jacent Johannes Draicott filius Ricardi et Eliza- 
betha uxor et filia et heres Edwardi Hoziar qua obiit A® dni 
1600 et idé Johannes obiit A° 16—.” Comparing the figures on 
this tomb with those of Phillip and Elizabeth, a marked 
difference in the costume and armour is noticeable. This 
tomb is of stone, not of alabaster. Instead of plate for the 
lower leg and feet, ‘‘jack-boots,” with straps for spurs, are sub- 
stituted. For the skirt of mail one of stuff is used. Over the 
body a mantle or cloak is worn, marked largely with the cross 
faiée. Plate armour remains in the covering for breast and 
neck, with round collar and back; the upper part of leg and 
arms with special plates for elbows and knees ; gauntlets cover 
the hands, which are uplifted on the breast. The small hang- 
ing plates over the skirt still remain. The head rests on a helm 
and is bare; the hair is close but tufted on the lower edge ; 
that of the face is close. The hilt of the sword is seen on the 
left side. The difference in the dress of this lady to that of the 
wife of Phillip Draycott is also remarkable. The head has on 
it a sort of bonnet, the front edge being turned over, and at the 
back hangs a veil. The back and wrists have ruffs around 
them. The gown is square across the chest, and has high hips. 
Over all is a mantle with full sleeves. The hands are uplifted 
as in the other effigies, and there are rings on the little and 
next fingers of the left hand. A rose ornament, like that on 
the other female figure, is suspended in front by a chain. The 
sharply-pointed toes contrast strongly with the broad ones of 
the earlier figure. The front of this tomb has on it seven 
shields, bearing sundry coats-of-arms, in panels, and the ends 
have plain panels only. 

The next to be referred to is the one on the south side at 
the west end of the chapel, and this corresponds in every way 
with that to Richard Draycott at the east end on the same side, 
except that the shields in front are five in number, and the 
armorial bearings of course differ from those on the other 
tomb. The inscription reads :—‘“ Hic jacet phillip® filis et 
heres Johaiiis Draicott qui obiit A° 1604 et Katharina Prior uxor 
ei’ filia Edw. Basset de Fledborow et ecia duxit doia Ann Bullé 
filia Edwd. Norris de Speala.” 

Another alabaster slab on the floor giving the following 
plain inscription, without other ornamentation except a marginal 
strip, comes next in order of date :—“ Here lyeth the bodies of 
Phillip Draycott, Esq., and dame Frances his wife, daughter of 
Richard Lord Weston Earle of Portland. He died the 7 of Mar. 
1659. She died the 20 Novemb. 1636.” 

The last tomb with recumbent figure is that in the centre on 
the north side, which bears this inscription :—“In this quire - 
lyeth the body of Richard Draycott son to Phillip Draycott 
late of Paynesley Esquire who married Mary daughter of John 
Bloomer of Hatheroppe in coun: Glouc: Esq. by whom he 
had issue one son Phillip and two daughters Frances and Ann 
he died the 12 of May 1662 in the 32 yeare of his age 
desireing the remembrance of all good Christians.” The 
later character of this monument is very evident. The use 
of armour has taken up its last stage, and appears more 
in the way of ornament than for usefulness. The head rests 
on a double cushion; the hair is long and flowing, falling 
over the shoulders ; the face is bare ; the body is covered with 
plate, but mostly to the front only ; the hands are bare, and 
meet in front as before; round the waist is a leather 
girdle, and the feet are covered with high-heeled boots with 
spurs. The inscription is to the husband only : the death of 
the wife is not recorded; nor is there effigy of her, though 
room is left on the tomb for it. Additional effect is produced 
by placing the Draycott coat with other ornamentation on the 
wall above this tomb. The front is divided into three compart- 
ments: the middle one contains the tablet on which the 
inscription is given, that to the west a male figure kneeling on 
a cushion with hands uplifted, the clothing being altogether 
without armour. The eastern panel has the kneeling figures of 
two females in it, one much larger than the other, their hands 
raised as in prayer. No doubt these figures represent the son 
and two daughters alluded to in the inscription. The west end 
has on it the Draycott coat and the east that (probably) of the 
wife. The next slab on the floor is of alabaster, and appears 
to be a duplicate memorial of Richard Draycott last noticed.. 
At the head of it is the Draycott coat incised, and the inscrip- 
tion runs :—‘ Here lyeth the body of Richard Draycott Esq : 
who died the 12 May 1662.” 
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There can be no mistake about this slab being to the Richard 
who has the recumbent effigy, as the names and dates exactly 
correspond. 

The small slab of alabaster near the entrance to the chapel 
bears this inscription :—‘ Here lyeth the body of Ann daughter 
of Richard Draycott Esq: who died the 16° of Octor: 1661.” 
So that one year before his death the father lost one of his two 
daughters, 

Besides the tombs to the Draycotts there are two stones in 
the floor of this chapel at the west, and one with the inscription 
—‘ Underneath this stone lieth the body of the Revd Edward 
Gran—(ham) late of Lees’ House who died April 20 1776 Aged 
69 years.” The other has the following :—‘ Underneath this 
stone lies the remains of the Rev: James Tasker late of 
Cresswell who died July 27th 1815 Aged 66 years.” Both of 
the last-named were priests at the chapel at Cresswell, on the 
south wall of which there is a memorial tablet to them. 

Looking at these memorials as a group, it will be seen that 
they number altogether just one dozen: the earliest goes back 
between five and six hundred years, and is of an unknown 
warrior, but it is hardly to be supposed that it represents any 
other than that of a Draycott, which family Erdeswick takes 
back to the Conquest. Then comes a gap of about two 
hundred years, and we find the slab of alabaster memorialising 
the benevolent “ parson” who founded the dole for the poor 
housekeepers of his parish. Then the floor slab dated 1522. 
Within forty years of this is the magnificent tomb of Phillip and 
Elizabeth Draycott. Then the two plain table tombs, followed 
by the recumbent effigies of 1600 on the south side and of 1662 
on the north side. Afterwards the simple, plain floor slabs, 
bringing us within the memories of some members of this 
society. In looking at these tombs it should not be forgotten 
that originally they glowed with colour and gold, and when 
this was fresh the general effect of this chapel must, indeed, 
have been gorgeous, yet sombre. 

In the tombs themselves there are some indications of their 
not having always been in the place they now fill. The 
inscription on the central monument on the north side men- 
tions the place of burial as the “ quire,” and it is certain that 
the slab of the “ Parson” is not in its original place. More- 
over, Mr. Garner in his history distinctly states that there were 
monuments in the chancel, which at the present time is quite 
clear of them. It is to be feared that when this church was 
“restored” several of these memorials were taken out of the 
chancel and placed elsewhere, thereby making the inscription 
false in respect of the place of burial ; but this sort of thing is 
regarded nowadays as a matter of “ mere sentiment,” and the 
man who ventures even to point out the fact is looked upon 
as very like a fanatic. There are five bells bearing inscriptions 
which have been noticed at the time of previous visits. In 
the tower is an ancient oak chest formed out of a solid trunk. 
The registers date back to 1669, and the grand old yew-tree in 
the churchyard still flourishes after a life of many centuries. 
Draycott has some interest attached to it as being situated 
near to, if not upon, the Roman road called Icknield Street, 
which passed from Chesterton to Burton-on-Trent. Mr. Ward, 
in his “‘ Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent,” fixes Chesterton as the 
Roman station called Medio-Caveum, and produces proof of a 
Roman road passing through Normacott from the charters of 
the Abbey of Hulton. In the lands near the footpath between 
Draycott and Paynsley there are some strange earthworks 
which look as though they would repay careful investigation. 
Draycott is not mentioned in Domesday Book, which Mr. 
Eyton accounts for on the ground that the wastes and moor- 
lands such as Draycott and its surroundings were not worth 
notice. He points out that there were about 25,000 acres 
in the hundred of Totmonslow which answered to this descrip- 
tion. 

The church has always been an independent parish church, 
free from the touch of abbey or chapter, with its own patron and 
rector. 


THE ABERDEEN ARTISTS’ SOCIETY, 


RRANGEMENTS are now being actively made in con- 
nection with the third annual exhibition of the Aberdeen 
Artists’ Society, which is to be opened in the Aberdeen Art 
Gallery, Schoolhill, on Friday, December 2. The Aderdeen 
Press says that it is expected that the exhibition, for which 
pictures will be received up to November 12, will be on much 
the same scale as its predecessors, and the sections will be as 
formerly, viz., paintings in oil, paintings in water-colours, and 
sculpture in marble or other material. Mr. J. F, White, as 
president of the Society ; Mr. John Duthie, jun., of Cairnbulg, 
as vice-president ; Mr. Archibald Reid, as chairman ; and Mr. 
James McWilliams, solicitor, as-secretary, will leave no stone 
unturned in the efforts they are putting forth to insure the 
success of the exhibition. The Art Gallery Committee are 
co-operating with the Society in regard to the exhibition. 
They are to undertake the heating and lighting of the gallery 


during the time the exhibition lasts, and the Society on their 
part will, in the event of a profit being realised, pay to the Art 
Gallery Committee a third of this profit in lieu of rent for the 
gallery. 


TESSERA. 


Sir J. Reynolds and Sir T. Lawrence. 
B. R. HAYDON. 


AWRENCE drew better than Reynolds, but Reynolds was 
never guilty of many ignorances of composition and 
design that Lawrence was guilty of every day. In invention 
there is no comparison. Reynolds was a genius, and so he 
was in colour, whereas Lawrence had no eye, and I remember 
but one head of exquisite colour that might bear comparison 
with Reynolds—a head of Lord Bathurst ; Consalvi and the 
Emperor of Austria, perhaps, may be added. In composition, 
Lawrence was a child and Reynolds a great master. Reynolds, 
from his knowledge of perspective, always planted his men on 
their feet, while all Lawrence’s nobility stand upon their tip- 
toes, and will do so whilst the canvas lasts. Reynolds ap- 
peared, as Burke said, to descend to portrait from a higher 
style, while portrait and portrait only seemed to be the extent 
of Lawrence’s understanding. Reynolds was the philosopher 
of art, Lawrence the gentleman, with a tendency to dandyism. 
Lawrence’s great power was seeing, transferring, and identifying 
the happiest expression of a sitter, and no man can bear testi- 
mony to this power more than myself. I had several under my 
own eye of the nobility he had painted. For the first half hour 
I saw no resemblance; at last, some lucky remark lighted up 
their features, and in these few moments I witnessed Law- 
rence’s choice. Before Lawrence went to Italy, which sobered 
his meretriciousness, Fuseli used to say, and truly, that his 
pictures in effect were sweepings of a tinshop; but through all 
his works there reigns a sense of beauty, which if it had been 
tempered and corrected by a reverence for the great names of 
the art, instead of being pampered by medals, with other young 
gentlemen and ladies in early life, would have corrected his 
taste, though Sir George Beaumont feared his eye was defective, 
and Reynolds predicted his style would attract the ignorant and 
ruin the art. He has not ruined it, but he did it serious harm. 
There is an interesting anecdote of the two men, so completely 
illustrative of each that I will relate it. At a nobleman’s house 
there exists an exquisite picture by an old master. Reynolds, 
when there, always had it taken down, and with due humility 
dwelt on it for hours. Lawrence subsequently used to visit the 
same house. The nobleman, astonished at Lawrence’s apathy, 
offered to have it taken down, which Lawrence declined, and 
retired to billiards. 


Flaxman and Canova. 
R. oW.ESTM ACOd Te Ram, 


Flaxman in England, and Canova in Italy, carried sculpture 
on in the direction it now has taken; and their example has 
exercised a most beneficial influence. Both enthusiastic 
admirers of the antique, and both educated in the study of its 
beautiful remains, their works are utterly distinct in character, 
expression, and treatment. In some respects Canova judged 
more independently for himself than Flaxman, but no modern 
sculptor has entered so deeply into the spirit of ancient art as 
our countryman. His style was founded upon its principles, 
combined with the simplicity of the revivers of the art in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Canova adopted the 
antique in a modified form, but he also looked out upon nature. 
It may be doubted whether Canova’s standard of beauty was 
sufficiently pure to combine thoroughly with the more simple 
and severe excellence of Greek sculpture. It has been objected, 
and not without reason, that there is a fantastic and somewhat 
meretricious character about his sculpture, which is not quite 
consistent with true, beautiful art. Canova delighted in execu- 
tion, and no artist has surpassed him in richness and luxurious- 
ness of workmanship. Among this master’s productions, the 
Theseus, some of the Danzatrici, and especially his monuments 
of the Popes Ganganelli, Rezzonico, and Braschi, exhibit 
feeling, grace, fancy, knowledge of form, and exquisite execu- 
tion, and establish Canova’s claim to be classed among the 
truly great artists who have made sculpture their study. The 
works of Flaxman have gained for him an. European reputa- 
tion. His illustrations in outline from the Greek poets, and 
from Dante, taking them as a whole, place him beyond com- 
parison with any designer, ancient or modern, His greatest 
historical work in sculpture is a colossal group in marble of 
St. Michael subduing Satan ; grand in perception—simple, yet 
skilfully arranged, in its composition—marked in character— 
—choice in its forms—it realises all the requirements, all the 
ideal qualities appropriate to one of the most sublime subjects 
upon which the art could be exercised. Flaxman was also a 
most accomplished master in the different classes of relievo. 
Some of his works of this kind are pre-eminent for treatment 
of subject as well as for technical skill. Among the productions 
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of Flaxman he is distinguished by his illustrations of the Lord’s 
Prayer, in Micheldevor Church, some of his monumental sub- 
jects in Chichester Cathedral, and other churches ; and in 
the Classical style, his well-known Shield of Achilles, 
and his exquisite composition of Mercury bringing Pan- 
dora to Earth. The successful treatment of relievo was 
one of the most difficult achievements in sculpture. Flax- 
man was a master in this department of the art: Canova 
evidently failed in it: Flaxman, too, often neglected the 
executive part. In his admiration of the beautiful and expres- 
sive in sentiment, he seems to have overlooked, or perhaps 
underrated, the advantage—and, indeed, it may be said the 
propriety and necessity in sculpture—of expressing beautiful 
sentiments by forms of corresponding quality. 


Etymology of Pediment. 


R. WILLIS. 

I may as well mention another word, which although 
English, and confined for a long while to the workmen, has 
now assumed the place and resemblance of a good classical 
term—I mean “ pediment,” which we now universally apply to 
the triangular gable of classical architecture, the “ Fastigium ” 
of Vitruvius and of the Italians, who also, together with the 
French and English writers, employ Frontispicio—Frontispice— 
Fronton—Frontispiece, respectively. Evelyn says, ‘“‘those roofs 
which exalted themselves above the cornices had usually in face 
a triangular plain or gabel within the mouldings (that when our 
workmen make not so acute and pointed they call a pediment) 
which the ancients named tympanum.”—Evelyn’s “ Account of 
Architects and Architecture,” 50. The earliest example of the 
word that I have been able to discover is in the English transla- 
‘tion of the “ Hypnerotomachia,” “the Strife of Love ina Dreame,” 
1592. The original passage, describing the facade of a temple, 
““ Al frontispicio overo fastigio,” &c., is translated (and with the 
‘marginal note) as follows :—“ And to return to the view of the 
whole frame, in the disposing thereof as aforesaide, the 
‘Coronices by a perpendycular lyne were corrospondent and 
agreeing with the faling out of the whol worke, the Stilliced or 
Perimetef, or vtter part of the vppermost Coronice, onely 
except” (“il stillicidio della suprema coronice.”) (p. 22). The 
“stillicidio” is generally “gocciolatoio” in Italian. The 
insertion of the word “perimeter” seems to show that this 
writer derived “ periment” from it, as a space surrounded or 
bounded by a perimeter of mouldings. “ Pedamento” in Italian 
is used by Scamozzi for the Stereobate. 


Greek and Roman Theatres. 
R. BURGESS. 


Whilst the Greeks hewed seats out of the rock, or excavated 
to a depth suitable to their purpose, as the nature of the ground 
allowed, the Romans usually built their theatres upon arches, 
and massive walls rose (as we see the theatre of Marcellus still 
“existing at Rome), with two or three orders, like the Colosseum. 
The hollow, which perhaps originally was adjusted according 
to the nature of the ground, in no definite curve, ended in a 
perfect semicircle. This was called in Greek xot\oy, and in 
-Latin cavea, and was the part for the audience. The other 
part was devoted to the business of the play, and thus we 
arrive at the two principal parts or divisions of the theatre. 
The xotAoy, or cavea, is easily described ; it was bounded by 
“the segments of two concentric circles, the inner arc separating 
it from the orchestra. In the Roman theatre it seldom exceeded 
a semicircle, but sometimes the extremities of the semicircular 
arc were prolonged by straight lines. The Greeks took more 
of the circumference of the circle, and cut the xoidoy by lines 
drawn from its extremities converging towards the centre of the 
circle, by which arrangement more space was made in width 
for the scewa or stage. The cavea was fitted up with rows of 
seats rising in succession, so as to afford each tier an uninter- 
rupted view ; the whole was divided, as in the amphitheatre, 
into flights by duac@para, or Srecinctiones, which is the Vitru- 
vian term for our landing-place. The frecénctio ran round the 
whole, and afforded an access from one flight to another. The 
entire arc was again cut into sub-divisions, called Kepkibes, 
in Latin cw#ez, from being formed like wedges; the lines 
which effected these sub-divisions were called kAiwakes, 
or scale ; these (which in the Roman circus were called 
vig) led from the bottom to the top of the theatre, 
and they all converged to the centre of the orchestra. The 
lowest seats were considered the best, and were, in fact, the 
reserved seats for the magistrates and persons of office. As 
the audience rose in height it descended in quality, until it 
reached the open portico at the very top, which has its counter- 
part in our shilling or sixpenny gallery. This portico, however, 
in an uncovered building was of some use in confining the 
sound and giving shelter to the spectators from a passing 
Storm. A kotAoy, or cavea, such as I have now described would 
contain, in some of the largest theatres, as many as 30,000 to 
40,000 spectators, which is about the capacity of those whose 
remains are yet to be seen in Rome. I now come to the other 


part of the theatre, which is more complicated and more diffi- 
cult to describe. In Greek we have to deal with the three 
terms of dpyjotpa, oxnyn, and mapackjma, In the Roman lan- 
guage we have the three corresponding terms of orchestra, 
pulpitum or scena, and fostscentum, to which we are to add the 
porticus. Ishall content myself with describing the Roman 
arrangements, and simply pointing out where. the Greek 
theatre differed. Taking the cavea to be a semicircle, the 
concentric arc which separates the audience was also a 
semicircle, and this space, bounded by the diameter, was the 
orchestra—not so called from anything relating to music, 
but because it was the place for the dancers. In the 
Greek theatre the segment was less than a semicircle ; 
but if the circle be completed and a square inscribed in 
it, whose sides are parallel to the diameter, the side 
farthest from the cavea fixes the front of the stage; but in the 
Roman theatre the diameter itself determines the front of the 
stage, or ulpitum. The stage, therefore, in the Roman theatre 
is brought nearer to the audience, and made deeper. The 
length of the stage was two diameters of the orchestra. The 
increased depth was rendered necessary on account of the 
greater number of persons assembled upon it ; for the Romans 
put both the chorus and the musicians upon their stage. The 
points from whence the several staircases began to ascend the 
cavea were fixed by the vertices of four equilateral triangles, 
inscribed within the circle (when completed) of the orchestra. 
In the Roman theatre, as we have already observed, the front 
of the stage was called the pu/pztum, and it was from that part 
that the interlocutors spoke. Some think that the pwlpztum 
was alittle elevated above the level of the stage; but at all 
events, the word has passed into use for designating a place to 
speak from in our sacred edifices. The lowest range of seats 
was raised above the area of the orchestra (one-sixth of its 
diameter), and the seats themselves did not exceed 1 feet 
4 inches in height. The stage in the Roman theatre was only 
elevated 5 feet above the seats in the orchestra: in the Greek 
theatre it was double that height. 


Beds in the Caen Quarries. 
T. L, DONALDSON. 


Immediately under the soil there are some thin courses of 
hard coarse stone and rubble, but the immediate ceiling-bed is 
called the danc cloutier, and is about 2 feet 6 inches thick. It 
is of a hardish quality, but is not applicable for building pur- 
poses, as it contains a great quantity of pebbles, which offer 
great difficulties in the sawing and working. There are about 
six beds of good building stone, the five uppermost ones calcu- 
lated for outside work, the lowermost adapted only for inside 
work, as it has soft portions, which do not well resist the atmo- 
sphere. Much of this is used in the interior of the new 
Parliament buildings. The aggregate height of these six beds 
is from 22 to 25 feet. It is to be observed that all these beds 
are not to be found in every quarry, one or other of them dis- 
appearing and reappearing in the same manner as in England. 
The names which I am about to give do not obtain in all parts 
of the district, and some of them have various designations 
given to them by the quarrymen. The uppermost bed is called 
the danc pourri, about 3 feet thick, which is a very good ~ 
quality of stone; but occasionally it has in some portions the 
hard pebbles, previously alluded to as prevailing to so 
great a degree in the danc clouizer, and therefore it is 
not so much esteemed for finer building purposes as the 
lower beds, The gros banc is the next bed, and has 
an average depth of 5 feet, but as it is inconvenient to 
work to that large size, it is generally split into two, in 
heights of 3 feet and 2 feet, and the smaller one is called the 
bangueret of the gros banc. La pierre franche bed comes next, 
about 3 feet deep, which is of a harder quality, and well 
adapted for cornices, sills, copings, and the like exposed 
positions in a building. Next to this is the dance de quatre pieds, 
a very fine bed, which has the same appellation, and depth of 
four feet in all the quarries, as also the next bed, called Za 
pierre de trente pouces, being 30 inches deep, a good hard bed 
of stone, and forming the lowest of those fit for outside purposes 
and exposure to the weather, The sixth and lowermost bed of 
the building stone is termed the franc banc, and has a total 
depth of from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet, but this being, like that 
of the gros banc, an inconvenient depth, it is divided into a 
lower thickness of 3 feet, and an upper dangueret of 20 or 24 
inches deep. The whole of the stone of these beds is soft and 
tender in the quarries, and the blocks are extracted with great 
ease. They are produced of regular size and squareness. 
When taken to the outside, and exposed to the atmosphere, 
they gradually part with much of their humidity, and harden ; 
and, if exposed on the quays during the winter, they are covered 
over to protect them from the frost. They saw freely with a 
common peg-toothed saw, without either sand or water, and are 
easily worked for building purposes ; and, being of a compact 
fine grain, they produce very sharp arrises, and receive a very 
smooth surface on the face. 
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102.-CHURCH OF ST. DYFRIG, CARDIFF. 
110.-PORCH AT VERONA. 
111_A SUNFLOWER. 


NEW RESIDENCE, BATTENHALL PARK, WORCESTER. 


HIS house has recently been erected for Mr. JAMES 
Haves on a large piece of elevated ground, forming 
a portion of the Battenhall Park Estate, which lies to the 
south-east of the city of Worcester, and forms one of the 
best positions in the vicinity for the erection of first-class 
private residences, being very high and dry, and command- 
ing splendid views of the Malvern Hills and surrounding 
country. ‘The estate was laid out for building purposes by 
Mr. JoHN Henry WILLIAMS, 15 Foregate Street, Worcester, 
for the proprietor. 

The house contains spacious entrance and staircase 
halls, with the usual reception-rooms approached there- 
from, with kitchens and offices on the north side. On the 
upper floors are five bedrooms, bath-room, water-closet, and 
housemaid’s closet, with a good supply of storage accom- 
modation—the principal staircase, of pitch pine, two 
storeys high, being a central feature. 

The building is of red brick, with Bath stone strings, 
heads, sills, and ashlar bands to relieve the same; the 
gables being finished in “ half-timber work” and rough cast, 
and the roofs covered with Broseley tiling. 

The works in connection with the erection of this house 
were all carried out by Mr. JOHN KENDRICK, of Worcester, 
from drawings by, and under the superintendence of, Mr. 
Joun Henry Wittiams. The laying out was executed by 
Messrs. Lewis & Sons, nurserymen, Malvern. 


NEW RESIDENCE AT WORCESTER. 


E give an illustration of a new villa recently erected 
on the Barbourne Park Estate, at the north side 
of Worcester, for Mr. HERBERT CALDICOTT, city sheriff, 
by Messrs. Woop & Sons. The outside is faced with 
Severn side bricks with Adderley Park moulded bricks, the 
ornamental panel bricks being supplied by Mr. James 
Brown, of London. ‘The gables are treated in oak timber- 
_ work and tile hanging, and the roofs are covered with dark 
Broseley tiling. ‘The interior is fitted up in keeping with 
the exterior. The principal staircase is of pitch pine, and 
the remaining joinery of red deal. The whole has been 
carried out from drawings and details by Mr. Joon Henry 
WILLIAMS, architect, 15 Foregate Street, Worcester, and 
under his superintendence. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


N Wednesday the opening meeting of the British Associa- 
O tion took place in Manchester, when Sir Henry Roscoe, 
president of the Association, delivered his inaugural address, 
cand in the course of it traced the progress made in organic and 
inorganic chemistry during the past fifty years, and paid a high 
tribute to the scientific labours of John Dalton and of Joule, 
whose names are associated with the history of Manchester. 

_ In concluding his address, Sir Henry Roscoe said :—If I 
‘have thus far dwelt on the progress made in certain branches of 
spure science, it is not because I undervalue the other methods 
by which the advancement of science is accomplished—viz., 
that of the application and of the diffusion of a knowledge of 
nature—but rather because the British Association has always 
held, and wisely held, that original investigation lies at the root 
of all application, so that to foster its growth and encourage its 
development has for more than fifty years been our chief aim and 
wish. Had time permitted I should have wished to have illus- 
trated this dependence of industrial success upon original 
investigation, and to have pointed out the prodigious strides 
which chemical industry in this country has made during the 
fifty years of Her Maijesty’s reign. As it is I must be content to 
‘remind you how much’our modern life, both in its artistic and use- 
‘fulaspects, owesto chemistry, and, therefore, how essential a know- 
ledge of the principles of the science is to all who have the indus- 
‘trial progress of the country at heart. This leads me to refer to 


what has been accomplished in this country of ours towards 
the diffusion of scientific knowledge among the people during 
the Victorian era. It is true that the English people do not 
possess, as yet, that appreciation of the value of science so 
characteristic of some other nations. Up to very recent years 
our educational system, handed down to us from the Middle 
Ages, has systematically ignored science, and we are only just 
beginning, thanks in a great degree to the prevision of the late 
Prince Consort, to give it a place, and that but an unimportant 
one, in our primary and secondary schools or in our universities. 
The country is, however, now awakening to the necessity of 
placing her house in order in this respect, and is beginning to 
see that if she is to maintain her commercial and industrial 
supremacy, the education of her people from top to bottom 
must be carried out on new lines. The question as to how this 
can be most safely and surely accomplished is one of trans- 
cendent national importance, and the statesman who solves this 
educational problem will earn the gratitude of generations yet 
to come. In conclusion, may I be allowed to welcome the un- 
precedentedly large number of foreign men of science who have 
on this occasion honoured the British Association by their 
presence, and to express the hope that this meeting may be the 
commencement of an international scientific organisation, the 
only means nowadays existing, to use the words of one of the 
most distinguished of our guests, of establishing that fraternity 
among nations from which politics appear to remove us further 
and further by absorbing human powers and human work, and 
directing them to purposes of destruction. It would indeed be 
well if the United Kingdom, which has hitherto taken the lead 
in so many things that are great and good, should now direct 
its attention to the furthering of international organisations of 
a scientific nature. 


EDINBURGH FREE LIBRARY. 


jae Seatac of the Library Committee was held on Monday 

evening, Bailie Anderson presiding. The report of the 
Building Committee was read, stating that Mr. Washington 
Browne’s plans had been submitted, that they had instructed 
him to have them placed before the Dean of Guild Court as 
soon as possible, and agreed to ask for power to advertise for 
tenders. Mr. Dunlop said it was the committee’s intention to 
throw open the contracts, and to distribute the schedules as 
soon as possible. In about ten days, he thought, the plans 
would be ready for the Dean of Guild Court. After a discussion 
the report was adopted, it being left to the architect to appoint 
a measurer, whose remuneration should not exceed one per 
cent. of the estimates accepted. 


CITY OF LONDON COURT. 


T was referred, on March Io last, to the Law and Citv 
Courts Committee of the Corporation to carry into execu- 

tion their report that day presented to the Court of Common 
Council for authority to negotiate for the purchase of 84 Basing- 
hall Street, and to prepare plans for the new City of London 
Court. The committee, in a further report, now state that with 
regard to the suggested appropriation of 84 Basinghall Street 
to form part of the site of the new Court, communications from 
the leaseholders and various tenants of the premises as to the 
terms on which they would be willing to surrender their 
interests were laid before the committee, but not being in their 
opinion satisfactory, they decided, after deliberation, to take no 
further steps at present in the matter. The committee there- 
upon requested the acting architect, Mr. A. Murray, to prepare 
amended designs for the erection of the new Court on the 
present site, including the land tax rooms and the Guildhall 
stores, and capable of being adapted to a future extension to 
the site of 84 Basinghall Street, together with two alternative 
elevations, for the consideration of the committee, and he had 
accordingly submitted to them two sheets of drawings, one 
showing the plans of the several floors, and the other two alter- 
native elevations in the Italian and Gothic styles respectively, 
either of which would work with the plans. After consideration of 
the two elevations the committee begged to recommend for the 
adoption of the Court of Common Council that in the Gothic 
style, as being in their opinion the more suitable of the two. 
With regard to the plans, it would be found that arrangement 
was made whereby a large portion of the new building might 
be constructed upon the site at present in possession of the 
Corporation, and would afford convenient accommodation for 
the transaction of business until the expiration of the lease of 
84 Basinghall Street in 1893, which would enable them to com- 
plete the buildings in their entirety in accordance with the 
design submitted. It had been reported to the committee by 
the acting architect that he estimated that the cost of erecting 
the complete Court in accordance with these plans and eleva- 
tions would be about 20,000/., to which should be added about 
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2,000/. for court fittings, gas and hot-water fittings, &c., together 
about 22,000/.; the partial building erected upon the present 
site would cost about 14,500/., with 1,500/. for fittings, together 
16,0002, The committee accordingly recommended that they 
should be authorised to proceed with the erection of the pro- 
posed new Court upon the present site in accordance with the 
plans and elevations, completing the buildings npon the 
acquisition of the site of 84 Basinghall Street, and that a sum 
not exceeding 16,000/, should be placed at their disposal for the 
present purpose out of the general fund of the City of London 
Court. 


METROPOLITAN CHURCHES. 


HE following letters have appeared in the Zzmes in 

addition to those we published in our last issue. 

Mr. J. C. Robinson writes in reference to the church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand :—“I am told that a scaffolding is being 
erected at St. Mary’s Church, and that something is being done 
to the upper part of the building. I gather, indeed, from the 
newspapers that the vases which crown the parapets are to be 
removed. I wonder who are really the Vandals who settle 
matters of this kind for us—one ought to know. These vases 
are an integral and indispensable feature in the general 
decorative scheme of the structure; they were certainly decided 
upon and placed with consummate judgment by the eminent 
architect who designed the church, and their removal would 
entail irreparable loss and disfigurement. But such considera- 
tions are, apparently, of no moment to ‘ Boards of Works.’ Is 
there, however, no remedy against the tinkers and tailors, third- 
rate architects, hungry contractors, and speculators, who seem 
to have got entire control of the ancient art monuments of the 
metropolis? One of your correspondents indignantly suggests 
the removal of the Metropolitan Board of Works itself before 
it has time to remove St. Mary’s Church. Judging from recent 
occurrences, it would seem that that body is really in a more 
questionable condition than the charming edifice it has attacked. 
May it burst up and fall at the earliest moment, say I. If that 
Board had really any common sense (as to understanding, feel- 
ing, or reverence for art and antiquity, I for one do not expect 
it from any local Board anywhere), that Board, I say, would let 
St. Mary’s Church quietly stand where it is, and at the same 
time make it the beneficent cause of a really great public im- 
provement. If the traffic in the Strand really necessitates 
alterations in the thoroughfares at the locality in question, 
there is one obvious and most effectual course to take—it is 
to widen the narrow passage on the north side of St. Mary’s 
Church by taking down some of the houses there, and opening 
out, rebuilding, and widening Holywell Street at the back. In 
this way the stream of traffic in the Strand would be divided 
into two branches, one passing by the north side through 
Holywell Street, the other along the south side of St. Mary’s 
Church, as at present, and both reuniting at St. Clement Danes, 
where already this precise arrangement holds good. Some 
years ago, I recollect that it was proposed to remove this last- 
named old Wren church, on the plea that it obstructed, not the 
traffic, but the view of the new Law Courts. This was at the 
time when Temple Bar was ruthlessly sacrificed—really and 
truly at the instance of the Gothic-mad revivalists, who were 
infatuated enough to admire the big and ugly modern master- 
piece by its side. Kindly insert this letter without any mitiga- 
tion, for I know there are plenty of people who will agree with 
me that no words, no protests, can be too strong in reprobation 
of these doings.” 

Mr. C. Knight Watson also writes :—“Is it not singular 
that in spite of the information which has been given by various 
persons in the Z7z/zes, and copied into other papers, as to the 
havoc which has been made at St. Mary-le-Strand Church, no 
explanation of the proceeding is forthcoming from those who 
are responsible for it? Ifsuch a case as this is undefended, 
and if the culprits are allowed to escape by holding their 
tongues, it seems to me that no public building in London is 
safe. St. Paul’s Cathedral may pass away under some district 
surveyor’s fiat in the holiday season. Having a strong interest 
in the church of St. Mary-le-Strand for its own beauty’s sake, 
as well as for other reasons, I called a few days since at the 
office of the Metropolitan Board of Works, under whose 
direction I had been told the mischief was being done. I was 
there informed by the gentleman then in charge of the ‘ Dan- 
gerous Structures’ department that action had been taken on 
the report of their district surveyor, in whose hands the matter 
now lay. ‘It was impossible,’ he said, ‘for the Board 
to go into the details of each case.’ I can understand 
a district surveyor looking after dangerous chimneys and 
houses; but I do not understand that he should summarily 
and without good and helpful advice of the best kind, anda 

publicly advertised announcement of the fact, proceed to take 
down our public buildings after the fashion that this public 
officer is doing. The matter becomes the more strange and 
even suspicious because no one concerned in this business has 


come forward to give an account of it, and because of the 
haste which is being used. After the statement you have pub- 
lished of a similar attempt in 1878, such silence may well be 
considered suspicious. The Metropolitan Board of Works can 
hardly throw off all responsibility for what is being perpetrated 
in theirname. This parish of St. Mary-le-Strand has already 
sold a piece of its churchyard to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the widening of the street. Are they prepared to 
sell the rest, and the church with it? We have heard a good 
deal lately of charges against certain members of this Board. 
They are now under investigation, and we must wait. Is it 
possible that there is some quiet understanding between certain 
persons and the Board that the site of the church may be had 
cheap, for road purposes, if only the Board will do their part in 
proclaiming it dangerous? The matter may bea job, and to 
many of us it looks like one.” 

Mr. F. M. Elgood says :—“ Mr. C. Knight Watson seems to 
think that the district surveyor and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works are responsible for any act of vandalism which may be 
caused to the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. As to the vases 
and urns, I venture to believe that their action in this matter 
does not in the least compel their removal. All that can be 
legally required is that the parts certified to be dangerous in 
the opinion of the surveyor be made secure forthwith. What 
is there unreasonable in this, especially when, may be, neither 
the surveyor nor the Board took the initiative? A public body 
is always considered a fair target for opprobrium, but wherever 
the blame lies it cannot be with the ‘ Dangerous Structures’ 
department, whose only care is the public safety. Matters of 
taste do not, and should not engage its attention.” 

“ An Artist” writes :—* Sir J. C. Robinson and others who 
have written in your columns against the vandalism now 
threatening the supremely beautiful building of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, appear not to know that Gibbs’s masterly composition 
has long since suffered maltreatment. Some fifteen years since 
the vases of the upper storey were, on one plea or other, taken. 
down and never replaced.” 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


HE following premiums have been awarded by the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers in regard of 
the session 1886-87 :— 
The Howard quinquennial prize to John Percy, M.D., 
F.R.S., Hon. M.Inst.C.E., in recognition of his researches on 
the uses and properties of iron. 


For papers read and discussed at the ordinary meetings. 


A Telford medal and a Telford premium to Alexander 
Blackie William Kennedy, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., for his paper 
on “ The use and equipment of engineering laboratories.” 

A Telford medal and a Telford premium to John 
Hopkinson, jun., M.A., D.Sc, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., for his 
paper on “The electric lighthouses of Macquarie and of Tino.” 

A Telford medal and a Telford premium to Colonel Eardley 
Maitland, R.A., C.B., Assoc.Inst.C.E., for his paper on “ The 
treatment of gun-steel.” 

A Telford medal and a Telford premium to William 
Willcocks, M.Inst.C.E., for his paper on “ Irrigation in Lower 
Egypt.” 

A Watt medal and a Telford premium to Edward Arnott 
Clowes, for his paper on “ Printing-machinery.” 

A Telford premium to William Joseph Dibdin, F.C.S., F.1.C., 
for his paper on “ Sewage-sludge and its disposal.” 

A Telford premium to William Santo Crimp, Assoc.M. Inst. 
C.E., for his paper on “Filter-presses for the treatment of 
sewage-sludge.” 

A Telford premium to John James Webster, M.Inst.C.E., 
for his paper on “ Dredging operations and appliances.” 

A Telford premium to John Kyle, M.Inst.C.E., for his paper 
on “The Colombo harbour works, Ceylon.” 

The Manby premium to Lewis Henry Ransome, Stud. Inst. 
C.E., for his paper on “ The conversion of timber by circular- 
saws and by band-saws in the pine-growing districts of the 
United States.” 


For papers printed in the Proceedings without being 

discussed. 

A Telford medal and a Telford premium to John George 
Gamble, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., for his paper on “ Water supply in 
the Cape Colony.” 

A Watt medal and a Telford premium to William Isaac 
Last, Wh.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E, for his paper on “ Setting out 
the curves of wheel-teeth.” : 

A Telford premium to Joseph Hetherington for his paper 
“ Ona utilising waste air in filter-pressing ; with some results of 
pressing sewage-sludge at Chiswick.” : 

A Telford premium to Killingworth William Hedges, M. Inst. 
C.E., for his paper on “ Central station electric lighting.” 
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A Telford premium to Charles John Wood, M.Inst.C.E., for 
his paper on “ The Molteno reservoir, Cape Town.” 

A Telford premium to Alexander Leslie, F.R.S.E., M.Inst. 
C.E., for his paper on ‘‘ Salmon-ladders in Scotland.” 

A Telford premium to David Alan Stevenson, B.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
M.Inst.C.E., for his paper on “ Ailsa Craig lighthouse and fog 
signals.” 


for papers read at the supplemental meetings of students. 


The Miller scholarship to John Goodman, Wh.Sc., Stud. Inst. 
C.E., for his paper on “ Recent researches in friction,” Part II. 

A Miller prize to Sidney Herbert Wells, Wh.Sc., Stud.Inst. 
C.E., for his paper on “The propelling machinery of modern 
war-ships.” 

A Miller prize to Robert Francis Hayward, Stud.Inst.C.E., 
and a Miller prize to John Platt, Stud. Inst.C.E., for their joint 
paper, “ Experiments on iron and steel in tension, torsion, and 
shear.” 

A Miller prize to Ernest William Moir, Stud.Inst.C.E., for 
his paper, ‘‘ Hydraulic appliances at the Forth Bridge works.” 

A Miller prize to Alfred John Hill, Wh.Sc., Stud.Inst.C.E., 
for his paper on “The use of cast steel in locomotive con- 
struction.” 

A Miller prize to Alfred Chatterton, B.Sc., Stud.Inst.C.E., 
for his paper on “ Flour mills and their machinery.” 

A Miller prize to Edw. Carstensen de Segundo, Stud. Inst. 
C.E., for his paper, ‘‘ Experiments on steam-engine economy.” 


The Council have also issued a list of subjects on which 
they invite original papers, as well as papers on any other ques- 
tion of professional interest. 

The Council will not make any award unless a communica- 
tion of adequate merit is received, but will give more than one 
premium if there are several deserving memoirs on the same 
subject. In the adjudication of the premiums no distinction 
will be made between essays received from members of the 
Institution or strangers, whether natives or foreigners, except in 
the cases of the Miller and the Howard bequests, which are 
limited by the donors. 

The following is the list :— 

1. The utilisation of unused sources of power in nature, such 
as the tides, the radiant heat of the sun, &c. 

2. Tacheometry, or rapid surveying. 

3. The distinguishing qualities of clay to make good puddle. 

4. Colonial woods suitable for engineering purposes. 

5. The influence of sea-water upon Portland cement mortar 
and concrete. 

6. The wind-pressure upon structures, as influenced by (1) 
their superficial area ; (2) the form or position of the exposed 
surfaces; (3) the shelter of adjacent bodies; and (4) the 
dynamic action of sudden gusts upon elastic structures. 

7. The working strength of iron and steel as affected by (1) 
the amplitude ; (2) the frequency ; and (3) the time-rate of the 
stress variations. 

8. Description of any new or peculiar form of mountain 
railways for very steep gradients. 

g. Recent irrigation works in California. 

to. Machinery and arrangements for distilling water by 
multiple effect. 

11. The effect of different qualities of water on the condition 
and duration of cast-iron pipes. 

12. On the sale of water by measure. 

13. Uniformity in system (international) of coast-lighting by 
lighthouses, light-vessels, and their auxiliaries, automatic lighted 
beacons and buoys. 

14. Recent improvements in cable tramways. é 

15. The present position of the manufacture of steel—its 
defects, and suggestions for its improvement. 

16. The action upon basic steel of (1) chromium, (2) 
aluminium, and (3) tungsten. / 

17. The use and testing of open-hearth steel for boiler- 
making. : ; 

18. The production of aluminium and its alloys, with their 
properties and uses. 

19. Manganese in its application to metallurgy. 

20, Improvements in zinc smelting. ‘ 

21. The application of steel castings and of steel forgings 
o the construction of ordnance and projectiles. 

22. Rapid-firing guns. 

23. On forging by hydraulic pressure. 

24. The most recent types of (1) mail steamers ; (2) cargo 
steamers ; and (3) war-ships. ; 

25. On the use of liquid fuel for steam-boilers and other 
industrial purposes. ; 

26. The independent testing of different types of steam- 
engines, including triple-expansion and quadruple-expansion 
engines. 

_ 27. The construction of the working parts of steam-engines, 
in relation to the high pressures and temperatures now be- 
‘coming general. , 

28. The practical limit to the working-pressure of steam in 
marine boilers. 


29. Auxiliary engines connected with the modern marine 
engine. 

30. On speed indicators for locomotives. 

31. The construction and efficiency of steam-turbines. 

32. The transmission of steam underground in the United 
States, with the results obtained. 

33. Hydraulic pumps for working at high pressures. 

34. The relative economy of various modes of distributing 
power over large areas. 

35. Descriptions of hydraulic rams and of turbines, with 
actual quantitative results. 

36. The means of governing and economising high-pressure 
fluid in hydraulic cranes, engines, &c. 

37. Tools used in the building of iron and steel ships, and 
in the construction of boilers. 

38. Type-composing and distributing machines. 

39. On natural gas, and its applications to the industrial 
arts. 

40. Compressed oil-gas, and its applications. 

At. On the spontaneous combustion of coal in ships. 

42. Appliances for the rapid shipment of coals, with a com- 
parison of different methods. 

43. Electro-motors ; their theory, construction, efficiency, 
and power. 

44. The construction and maintenance of secondary bat- 
teries. 

As. The distribution of electricity for the lighting of towns. 

46. The application of electricity to the working of street 
tramways. 

47. The application of electricity to smelting and metal- 
lurgical operations. 

48. Means of insuring the safety of blasts in explosive 
atmospheres. 

49. Contributions to the bibliography of special branches of 
engineering. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


N Saturday afternoon a party of the members of this 
association visited Cairndhu House, Helensburgh, the 
residence of ex-Lord Provost Ure, who had kindly granted per- 
mission, and were received by Mrs. Ure. Conducted by Mr. 
Leiper, the architect of the house, and past hon. president of 
the association, an interesting scrutiny was made of the rich 
decoration and artistic equipments of this well-known and 
often-illustrated mansion, and much admiration expressed. 
Before leaving the party were entertained to tea. Some of the 
neighbouring houses of note were afterwards inspected—Dun- 
holm House, an interesting type of old Scotch architecture, and 
Aros House, an equally good half-timber work, both designed by 
Mr. Leiper, and others of note by him and various architects. 


Hovgones. 


‘¢ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT, 


METHODS OF PAINTING ADAPTED TO MURAL 
DECORATION. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


HE credit of having suggested the present systems of wax- 
painting, which are adopted with various modifications at 

Paris and Munich, is generally attributed to Montabert, who, in 
the eighth volume of his comprehensive “ Traité complet de la 
Peinture,” * extols this art above that of oil-painting. In con- 
sequence of the difficulty of reviving the study of fresco-painting 
in France, the attention of many artists and chemists has been 
turned to the employment of wax-painting, and various churches 
and public buildings in Paris have been already decorated 
in this mode. In Munich, also, considerable works are in 
progress, executed in a method analogous to that of Montabert. 

The advantage of wax as a vehicle is its durability. A wall 
painted white, partly with wax and partly with oil, exhibits the 
same tint for some days, but by degrees the oil colour darkens, 
and after some months the two portions are quite distinct, that 
which was painted in wax retaining all its brilliancy. 

To this advantage is opposed, besides the difficulty of 
manipulation, the dull effect of dark shadows in pictures 
executed in wax. This is owing to the semi-opaque nature of 
the material, and is unavoidable as long as the absence of gloss 
on the surface is considered indispensable ; but the colours 
become much more vivid after the surface is polished, and the 


* Paris, 1829. 
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admixture of resin tends to give clearness to the deeper shades. 
Some of the French artists have gone farther; they have 
added a portion of oil to the cero-resinous medium, and by this 
means attain any degree of richness they please.* In this last 
system the mat quality, or absence of gloss, is in a_ great 
measure abandoned, and the method is only to be considered 
arneans of lessening the quantity of oil, and consequently of 
avoiding the danger of a horny and darkened surface. 

Some German artists, again, have considered it essential 
that the resinous ingredient should predominate, and have 
recommended only a thirtieth part of wax, the rest consisting 
entirely of liquid resin + (balsam). 

Wax-painting, properly so called, from its not admitting of 
much force (while its lights are assumed to be unchangably 
bright), would suggest a particular style and choice of subjects ; 
and as all colours (according to the French chemists) may be 
employed in it, it is considered to be particularly fitted for 
poetical subjects adapted to the lighter kinds of decoration. 
It is for such purposes that it has been chiefly employed in 
Munich. 

The following is a description of the methods in general use 
at Paris and at Munich :— 

A wall which is to be painted in wax (and the same principle 
is applicable to all mural pictures) should not be quite perpen- 
dicular, but should incline inwards, with reference to the room, 
in its upper part. By this means the work is better seen, and 
dust is less apt tocollect on it. The surface should be levigated; 
it is then to be thoroughly dried by heat, and lastly to be 
saturated with the following mixture :—ro parts of white wax, 
2 parts of resin, and 4o parts of spirit of turpentine. This 
liquid is made to penetrate the wall or stucco by means of 
heat,{ and the application is repeated till the surface ceases to 
absorb. Holes or irregularities are to be stopped with a mastic 
composed of wax, resin, and whiting. Over this preparation 
a coat or two of wax colour is to be spread as a ground for the 
painting. : 

The wax used in painting should be bleached and perfectly 
free from extraneous matter.§ The resin recommended by 
Montabert is that called elemi; this combined with wax 
and an essential oil is the vehicle in which the colours are 
ground, and which serves to work them. The proportions are 
I part of resin and 4 parts of wax, dissolved over a water-bath 
in 16 parts of essence of spike-lavender.|| The colours are 
ground in this gluten, diluted as may be required during the 
operation of grinding by the addition cf the essence. They are 
then preserved in glass or earthenware vessels, and if they get 
hard (which can only happen after a considerable time) they 
may be dissolved with the essence or ground again and are 
always fitforuse. Instead of elemi, copal may be used by those 
who prefer hard resin. 

The solution of wax alone is effected by the same essence, 
and this preparation is available when the artist wishes to 
increase the proportion of wax. The paste may be thinned 
with water by grinding it thoroughly with a muller, and gradu- 
ally adding water to the amount of four times the weight of 
wax. This is called the milk of wax, and serves as a varnish 
for pictures executed in the above mode.** The solution of 
elemi or other resins in the essence, without wax, may also be 
employed when the resinous ingredient is required in greater 
abundance. To these materials may be added the essential oil 
of wax (procured from wax by distillation), which evaporates 
more slowly than that of lavender, and may sometimes be of 
use in the practice of this art.tf 

A process introduced in Munich by Professor Fernbach is 
not yet made known, but it is supposed to consist merely in 
the addition of liquid resin (balsam) to the wax, instead of arti- 
ficial solutions of hard resinous substances.{t 

The methods more commonly practised in Germany differ 
but little from the system of Montabert. The following 
descriptions have been obligingly furnished by the artists :— 


For large paintings it is desirable that the ground should be some- 
what rough. In Munich it is prepared as follows :—A mortar com- 
posed of three parts of sand and one of lime is spread on the wall. 
When this is done the whole surface, while moist, is rubbed with a 
linen cloth ; the result is a granulated ground, like rough paper. For 
small works, ornaments, &c., the ground requires to be smooth, and in 
such cases finely pounded white marble should be mixed with the lime 


* The method of Taubenheim is analogous. See Fratrel, ‘‘ La Cire alliée avec 
lHuile,”” &c., Mannheim, 1770. The later practice of Joshua Reynolds was 
probably suggested by the researches prosecuted on the Continent at the correspond- 
ing period, respecting wax-painting. 

7 See Knirim, ‘‘ Die Harzmalerei der Alten,” Leipzig, 1839, p. 182. 

= See the Second Report, p. 5. 

.§ The “punic wax” of the ancients was nothing more than bleached wax. 
Pliny, 1]. 21, c. 14, and Dioscorides, ]. 2, c. 105. Compare Requeno, ‘‘Saggi sul 
Ristabilimento deil’ antica arte de’ Greci,” &c., Parma, 1787, v. 2, p. 86. Bleached 
wax is easily procured, but the white wax sold for ordinary purposes is mixed with 
spermaceti. 

| ““ Essence d’aspic.” It is prepared from the wild lavender (Lavandula major 
or latifolia). It evaporates more slowly than spirit of turpentine. 

nil Durosiez, ae Manuel du Peintre & la Cire,” Paris, 1884, p. 16. 

..* Ure, “ Dictionary of Arts,” &c., article Varnish, describ.s the preparation of 

milk of wax by means of spirits of wine. 
tT See Durosiez, 74, 
1; Ba'sams, as is well known, are native compounds of resins w:th essential oils. 
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instead of sand, the mortar s) composed being then carefully spread 
and made even. ; 

The encaustic vehicle is prepared as follows:—To one pound of 
rectified spirit of turpentine add half a pound of Damara resin and a 
quarter of a pound of wax. The resin should be pounded to powder, 
and the wax cut up in small pieces. Both are then to b2 put into an 
earthenware or copper vessel, and the spirit of turpentine poured on 
them. Place the vessel on a moderate charcoal fire, so that the solu- 
tion may take place slowly. When the ingredients are dissolved the 
vehicle is ready for use, and should be kept ina glass bo:tle well stopped 
to prevent the volatile oil from escaping. Should the mixture become 
too thick in time, spirit of turpentine may be added. The colours are 
ground in such a quantity of this vehicle as is necessary to saturate 
them. If during the grinding the pigment tends to set, (dry) spirit of 
turpentine should be added. For extensive paintings the colours are 
kept ia glass vessels. For smaller works they may be tied up in 
bladders like colours for oil-painting. The sam2 colours which are 
employed in oil may also be used in encaustic-painting. 

It is essential that the ground on which the painting is to be 
executed should be quite dry. Then the whole surface to be painted 
is to be washed over with milk. When this is dry a ground of en- 
caustic colour is to be spread on the wall, the artist selecting any tone 
he pleases. This being done, the surface is suffered to dry well, which 
will require some days, as it is important that the colour should be in 
no danger of being dissolved by subsequent operations. The artist 
can then begin to paint. 

In executing ornaments on a coloured ground, the ground must be 
composed of two or three coats (not too thick), each of which should 
be allowed to dry separately. The time required for drying varies 
according to the state of the weather. As soon as the pigment used 
for the ground is no longer easily dissolved—a degree of hardness 
which it o‘ten attains in the course of a day—the painter may begin to 
work, 

When the painting, whether consisting of ornaments or other sub- 
jects, is finished and sufficiently dry, the whole is to be thinly passed 
over with the encaustic vehicie applied with a large brush, and after a 
day or two this varnish is to be heated with a charcoal fire, to such a 
degree, however, as not to injure the colours, The result is an equal 
but moderate shine over the whole sarface. 


Another process, practised at Munich in 1843, may com- 
plete this list of recipes :— 

To a pound of turpentine (resin), evaporated to dryness by 
heat, add half a pound of powdered Damara resin, and a 
quarter of a pound of bleached wax, cut into small pieces. To 
be heated as before, and when used to be diluted when neces- 
sary with spirit of turpentine. 

A mode of cleaning wax-paintings is described, together 
with the materials now used by the French artists, in Durosiez’s 
pamphlet, before quoted. 

The following description of the nature and advantages of 
wax, as adapted for general painting, was submitted to some 
German chemists by Dr. Roux,* and received, among other 
statements by him, their written sanction :— 


Wax is, in chemical language, a combination of cerine and myri- 
cine. Itisa peculiar organic substance, resembling fat, but yet dis- 
tinct from it. Wax is unaltered by exposure to air. It neither 
becomes harder or softer, and therefore does not contract like the 
unctuous oils. Exposed to light, it becomes whiter. Grund, in his 
history of ancient painting, relates that he saw in an Italian church 
two large wax candles, which hid been presented in the year 1445) 
and which he at first took for snow-white marble pillars. On breaking 
the surface, he found them equally white internally. f 

Colours mixed with wax are entirely saturated by it. Wax and 
colours form together a more solid, less fusible substance than wax 
alone. The pigments remain closely united with the wax. No skin 
appears on the surface of the picture, even when the wax has been 
mixed in abundance with the colours. An under-painting executed 
with wax colours has much more brightness than one executed in oil. 
A second painting on such a preparation appears bright and clear, on 
which account a painting in which wax has been used as the vehicle is 
always brilliant. When an oil-painting at twilight begins to become 
indistinct to the eye, a wax-painting next it is still clearly visible. 

Wax is dissolved in volatile oil, which is also used with the colours. 
This volatile oil evaporates in a short time, and assists the drying of 
the colours. 

Paintings executed with wax colours cannot crack (?), for the 
under-painting dries quickly from the ground. The ductility and 
tenacity of the wax prevent its cracking. This method of painting 
has also the advantage, that the dissolving power of the volatile oil 
which is used in the after-painting and finishing produces a union of 
the upper and under layers, by which means the whole coloured 
substance becomes intima'ely united. 


The statement that wax has no tendency to crack is true as 
regards the substance itself ; but a painting thickly executed in 
wax, and varnished soon after its completion, would very 
probably crack. The Germans evade this difficulty, and 
consider resinous varnishes unnecessary to wax-painting. The — 
French artists do not exclude a final varnish. If such ar 
addition be desirable, it is of more than ordinary importance 
to select a resinous solution that has little tendency to crack. 


* See “Die Farben, Beitrag zur Vervollkommnung der Technik in mehreren. 


Zweigen der Malerei,” von Dr. Jacob Roux, Heidelberg, 1828 ; Zweites Het, p. 49. 
+ The author elsewhere observes that the wax of southern climates is much 


whiter and harder than that which is produced in the north, 
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The Damara varnish of Lucanas, and the excellent varnish of 
Soehnée (which seems to be analogous to Field’s lac-varnish *) 
have this reputation. The latter has also the agreeable quality 
of being perfectly dry to the touch within a few hours after its 
application, and of remaining so. It never becomes dis- 
coloured. A coat of white paint, having half its surface 
varnished with this liquid and the other half with mastic 
varnish, exhibits a great difference of tint in a short time, the 
portion varnished with the Soehnée varnish retaining its 
first appearance unaltered. Its defect is its want of sufficient 
body; there seems also to be a difficulty in removing it from 
the surface even of an oil picture. The Damara varnish has 
the same qualities of not changing colour and never cracking ; 
it has more body than Soehnée’s preparation, but is certainly 
not so clear. The modes of preparing and removing it are 
described by Lucanus.+ 

Of the remaining modes of painting on walls, viz., fresco 
and oil-painting, the papers already published on the former 
may be sufficient to give an insight into its practice. The 
problems yet to be solved are, the speedier preparation of a 
lime adapted for fresco painting { and the preparation of 
durable colours of the more florid kind, such as lake and 
crimson. 

Sir Humphry Davy, in his analysis of some of the colours 
of the ancients, found some vitrified substances, and accordingly 
expressed his conviction that glass frits would be the most 
durable of coloured materials, if they could be so prepared as to 
meet the wants of the artist. Dr. Roux is of the same opinion, 
and suggests that “as a white frit possessed of sufficient 
opacity is not to be obtained, the oxide of zinc might represent 
it among the vitrified colours. It is equally unchangeable.” § 
To these opinions is to be opposed a practical authority of great 
weight, || who remarks that these colours, when ground to the 
degree of fineness necessary to render them applicable to paint- 
ing, become liable to all the chemical changes and affinities of 
the substances which compose them. 

The adaptation of oil-painting to walls has generally found 
less favour with painters than any other method, from the 
numerous examples of a blackened surface which works so 
executed present. The process may be less objected to since 
it has been so ably employed in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at 
Paris. 

A mode of preparing the wall so as to effectually exclude 
damp was described in a former paper. The preparations 
used by Sebastian del Piombo, and recommended by Vasari,** 
might be preferable, as they contained little or no oil. 

In this mode of painting, as hitherto practised, all absorp- 
tion from the ground is cut off by the application of the first 
coat or hydrofuge preparation ; it is therefore essential that the 
quantity of oil should be diminished in the under-painting. For 
this purpose the half tempera method, which, it appears, was 
sometimes employed by the northern Italian schools as a pre- 
paration for oil-painting, would be well adapted. But the 
application of a composition impenetrable to damp is not in- 
compatible with an absorbent ground for the painting itself. 
Such a ground could be made to bind firmly to the hydrofuge 
by various means; indeed the same mode which the Italians 
adopted for panels would quite answer this end. These various 
methods are, however, so intimately connected with the general 
question respecting the early practice of oil-painting, that, to 
avoid repetition, they may be reserved till that inquiry can 
receive due attention. 

A method invented by M. Hussenot, called “ Peinture 4 
VHuile en Feuilles,’ consists in the preparation of very thin 
sheets of oil pigment (for example, white lead), which may be 
rolled like cloth. They may be made of any size, or may be 
fitted together so as to exhibit no joining. A sheet of paint, so 
prepared, is fastened in a temporary manner on a panel, or on 
cloth attached to a stretching-frame, and the artist completes 
his picture. When dry it is rolled up, carried to the place for 
which it is destined, and permanently fixed to the wall, being 
then made to adhere throughout its whole surface, probably by 
the application of a coat of white lead, to the wall. The 
objection to this mode (to say nothing of the oil ground) for 
important paintings, is the extreme danger of accident in the 
rolling and unrolling. For ordinary purposes it offers great 
facilities, since the application of decorations in oil on the walls 
of rooms or on shop fronts can be accomplished in a few hours, 
the work having been prepared without inconvenience in the 
study of the artist.t+ 


* ‘ Pield’s Chromatography,” p. 299. See also “ Transactions of the Society of 
Arts,” vol. 45. This varnish was not unknown to the Italians; see the list of recipes 
at the end of Orlandi’s “ Abecedario” ; ‘‘ Vernice di bellissimo lustro,” &c, 

+ “Vollstandige Anleitung zur Erhaltung, &c., der Gemalde, zur Bereitung der 
Firnisse, &c.,” von Dr. Fr. G. Lucanus, Halberstadt, 1842, p. 34-65. é 

t A method communicated by Mr. Dinsdale is now under the consideration of 
chemical professors. 

§ 7é., Zweites Heft, p..5r. 

{ Second Report, p. 52. ; — 

** Introduzione, c. 22. Compare Bossi, ‘‘ Sul Cenacolo di Leonardo da Vinci.” 

Tt See ‘‘ Peinture Al’Huile en Feuilles, inventée par M. Hussenot.” Par A. de la 
Fizeliére, Paris, 1843. See also ‘‘ Rapport de l’Académie Royale de Metz sur 
les Procédés de Peinture inventés par M. Hussenot,” Metz, Novembre 23, 1842. 


|| Field, 22., p. 45. 


Polychrome Construction. 
SIR,—It is so seldom that the opportunity is afforded to an 
architect of making use in one of his works of several richly 
coloured marbles, that any decorative example containing them 


deserves careful and sympathetic consideration. I say sympa- 
thetic because it is obvious that an architect’s difficulties are 
much greater in successfully applying. natural materials of 
several colours than are those of an artist painting a decorative 
work with artificial colours of his own preparing, and which he 
can mix to suit his taste. The experience of the painter of 
decoration may be widened daily, whereas that of the architect 
applying coloured marbles must always be limited. Moreover, 
the first has the advantage of numerous instructive examples— 
ancient and modern—the last very few, and those few difficult 
of access. 

The construction of the new staircase at the National 
Gallery with the choicest coloured marbles that the world pro- 
duces has been generally admired, but it may be questioned 
whether this is due to the perfect application of these splendid 
materials, or only to the usual effect upon untrained minds of 
objects that are rich and costly. On entering the staircase for 
the first time, it is impossible not to sympathise much with the 
general approval, but it is impossible tc remain long without 
being conscious that there is something faulty, and the question 
as to the cause of the failure presents itself for inquiry and, if 
possible, for solution. The author of the work would probably 
be the first to allow that if it were possible to do it over again he 
could improve it by a somewhat different treatment—by the 
adoption of a different principle. 

What, apparently, should that principle be? I venture to 
think that any artist who has carefully studied this particular 
work or the memorial to the Prince Consort at Kensington, 
will say that the materials should be arranged on an ascending 
scale from dark to light. The correctness of this principle—if 
correct it be—arises from the fact that dark materials look 
stronger and more solid than their opposites. In both the 
examples of polychrome construction referred to the principle 
has been reversed, and, to my mind, the reversion is account- 
able for the failure in producing a perfectly satisfactory result. 
Turning, ¢.g., for a moment to the staircase, and without 
noticing minor details, if the basement forming the spandrel 
walls, instead of being faced with light giallo antico had been 
finished with the dark Numidian or the Verde di Prato, and 
the columns and pilasters above, instead of being dark Numi- 
dian had been the light and richly-veined pavonazetta or the 
giallo-antico, a more satisfactory result would have been 
secured. 

I have ventured to criticise this handsome work with some 
reluctance, for I feel we are all very much indebted to Mr. 
Taylor, of the Office of Works, for having done so much in the 
right direction, and I am sure that he will excuse me for trying 
to extract some benefit for our future use from a work on many 
accounts so much to be admired.—Yours obediently, 

T—s. 


Copyright of Pictures, 


SIR,—I see in the last number of The Architect a paragraph 
stating that it is taken for granted by English lawyers that the 
copyright of a painting is the property of the purchaser, unless 
stipulation is made to the contrary. What example have you 
of such ruling? On the contrary, is it not in the power of a 
painter to sell his copyright, and in the power of the architect 
to retain his designs, and in the power of both to make “a 
replica,” unless stipulations are made by the purchaser that he 
does not do so? It would be some kindness to all of us if some 
authority were quoted. 

Old customs are funny on this point—e.g., the cartoons of 
Raphael were repeated by the weaver for other patrons, with- 
out paying the artist or those who originally commissioned 
him ! Yours obediently, 

Quex Road, N.W.: Aug. 29. N. H. J. WESTLAKE. 


London Churches. 


S1R,—The letter on the subject of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
which you quote at page 125 as from the Rev. A. Campbell, is 
from Lord Archibald Campbell, a son of the Duke of Argyll.— 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, W. BUTTERFIELD. 

Aug. 26, 1887. 


S1r,—If “ Your Correspondent” of the 24th inst. would be so 
good as to name the church he refers to with the panelled 
ceiling to the 35 feet wide nave, I for one would be glad to 
visit it when next in London. 

For the sake of a great many students and other lovers of 
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good church architecture, and especially for those who, like 
myself, cannot often go to the great metropolis, would some of 
your readers give a list of modern churches which are acknow- 
ledged masterpieces of design, construction, and convenience ? 
Very many possess one of these characteristics to the exclu- 
sion of the others. If one could spare time, previous to a visit 
to London, to look up back numbers of Zhe Architect, he 
could no doubt cull much that would help his list, but it would 
not be near so good as one made by men who can speak of the 
finished buildings, and the verdict of approval or otherwise of 
the congregation — Yours truly, 


Aug. 29, 1887. COUNTRY STUDENT. 


Hammersmith Parish Church. 


Sir,—I am obliged to you for printing my letter about 
Hammersmith Church in your paper last week. There is, 
however, a trifling misprint in it, whether the printer’s fault or 
mine Iam not sure. Instead of “collars of open perforated 
work” read “collars azd open perforated work.” If you think 
it worth while kindly correct this in your next issue.—Yours 
faithfully, YOUR CORRESPONDENT. 

Aug. 30, 1887. 


The Roman Theatre at St. Albans. 


Sir,—My attention has just been called to the letter of 
“ Altergrau” in your issue of August 12. Perhaps a short history 
of my paper will most easily explain matters. In June last, as 
the East London Antiquarian Society intended making an 
excursion to St. Albans, I consented to lay before them what 
information I could gather concerning the Roman remains at 
Verulam and their history. The editor of the S# Albans 
Times, knowing this, asked my permission to print extracts 
from my paper. Although the paper was written simply for 
my reading, and not for publication, I consented, and certain 
portions were published in the “S¢, Albans Times. One of 
these portions, that on the theatre, was reprinted without my 
knowledge in The Architect. So much, then, to account for its 
appearance. There was no attempt at a “learned discourse,” 
but simply a compilation from all the authorities available to 
me of what I could gather on the subject. 

The charges against me are two:—Firstly, want of 
originality ; and secondly, want of inverted commas. 

Firstly, then. Originality on the subject of the Roman 
theatre at Verulam is at present an impossibility, since it has 
only been unearthed once, and that under the superintendence 
of Mr. Grove Lowe, the ground being levelled down again soon 
after his paper was published. ‘‘ Altergrau” admits that I refer 
to Mr. Grove Lowe’s paper as the source of my information, so 
that the question simply becomes one of the use of words. 
From his most elaborate comparison you will see that my plan 
was to compress part of Mr. Grove Lowe’s description into a 
convenient space, allowing him as far as possible to tell the 
story in his own words. Whether that was better than altering 
his language as much as possible, I leave your readers to 
judge, as well as to find out where the attempt “to pass off 
your neighbour’s discoveries as your own” comes into the 
question, since I distinctly owned that my information was 
derived from Mr. Grove Lowe’s paper. 

Secondly, being under the necessity of compressing such 
parts of the paper as I made use of, the insertion of inverted 
commas was almost impossible. If‘ Altergrau” has not yet found 
a parallel he need not seek far. In his own letter he quotes a 
line and a half of my paper, using the zpsisstma verba, but, 
mirabile dictu/ there are no inverted commas. Again, until 
now I had always considered the pretty verse at the end of his 
letter as the composition of La Fontaine, but seeing no inverted 
commas there, I must conclude it is the work of no less a 
person than “ Altergrau” himself. 

Should he be still desirous of knowing who I am, my address 
is below, and I shall be glad to communicate with him.—Yours 
faithfully, T. S, WIDDOWSON, 

1 Hawthorn Road, Walthamstow: Aug. 27, 1887. 


Si1r,—At the last meeting of the East London Antiquarian 
Society my very good friend Mr. T. S. Widdowson told his 
fellow members of the recent unfortunate correspondence in 
your columns, as to his paper on the antiquities of St. Albans. 
The paper was read for the instruction of the Society previous 
to a visit to the places described, and neither professed nor 
was fora moment thought by us to be original, except in the 
arrangement and condensation of a vast mass of material, 
which was performed so successfully that in a very brief space 
of time Mr. Widdowson was able to take his hearers over a 
very long series of events. In the special point in question, 
the theatre, it was quite understood that Mr. Widdowson was 
quoting ; for, had he not done so, he could not have said any- 
thing at all. That your correspondent should attack what he 
thought a gross case of theft must be to all a cause for great 
satisfaction ; that he should have, unfortunately, through no 


fault of his own, or of the person accused, have made a mistake, 
is no more than may happen to any man, especially in these 
busy days, when there is always something that must be done 
rapidly or not done at all, and more to do than hours in the 
day for work.—Yours obediently, 
GEORGE JONES, M.A, 
President, E. Lond. Antiq. Soc. 
21 Stepney Green, London, E. : 
Aug. 30, 1887. 


GENERAL. 


The Autumn Exhibition of Pictures at the Manchester 
Art Gallery has just been opened. 

The Seventh Annual Autumn Exhibition of modern 
pictures will open on Saturday, September 10, at Nottingham. 
The private view will take place on Friday, September 9. 

The Autumn Exhibition of the Birmingham Royal Society 
of Artists opened on Tuesday. About 10,000 works are ex- 
hibited. 

The Manchester Art Gallery Committee have pur- 
chased, among other pictures, Sir Frederick Leighton’s Zhe 
Last Watch of Hero. 

Plans by Mr. C. Manton, of Wolverhampton, have been 
accepted for the proposed Local Board Offices at Heath 
Town. 

The late Mrs. Taompson, of Seabrook Vale, Hythe, has 
bequeathed the sum of 10,000/. for building and endowing a 
church at Cheriton, near Folkestone. 

The Directory of the Science and Art Department, revised 
to Tuly 1887, has been issued. 

A Fire broke out on Wednesday in the old picturesque 
town of Boppard, on the Rhine, near Coblence, which has 
destroyed a large part of the town. 

The Little Town of Vistovits, in Moravia, has been 
completely burnt down since Sunday night. Three hundred 
houses, together with the town hall, the law courts, and two or 
three great breweries have been totally destroyed. 

In the Accounts of the Corporation of the City of London 
just issued, the Tower Bridge construction account figures for 
the first time, and from it it appears that the cost of the cere- 
mony of laying the foundation-stone was 2,882/, and Sir 
Horace Jones, the city architect, was paid 5,250/. in addition 
to his salary, for services in connection with the bridge. 

Mr. William Wale, of Birmingham, has been asked to 
prepare plans for the erection of a Board school to accommo- 
date 1,200 children in Sherbourne Road, King’s Norton. 


A Chancel Screen is to be erected in the church of St. 


Mary, Woodbridge, from the designs of Mr. J. P. Seddon, as a 
memorial of the late Major Rolla Rouse, lord of the manor, by 
his sons. A drawing that still exists of the old Decorated screen 
and a fragment lately found show the character of the old 
work. 

The Local Government Board have sanctioned the raising 
of 94,8007. for the Beaumont Leys Sewage Works, Leicester, 
and for the trunk sewers outside the borough. 


The Estimates for cleaning and lighting Edinburgh for 
next year amount, for the cleaning department, to 39,4202, 
and for the lighting department to 14,230/. 

At a Public Meeting held at Newcastle on Tuesday night 
presided over by the Mayor, Sir Benjamin Browne, it was 
unanimously resolved to invite the British Association to hold 
their meeting in 1889 in that town. The local fund will be 
4,000/., of which 1,700/. is already subscribed. 


The Annual Report of Dr. E. Gwynn, the medical officer 
of health for the borough and parish of Hampstead, states that 
during the year 1886 the number of new houses which came 
into occupation in the parish was 379, a rather smaller number 
than that for the preceding year. Deducting 103 pullec down 
for town improvements and alterations the net increase of 
occupied houses was 276, making a total of 7,676 inhabited 
houses in the parish at the end of the year. The population 
Dr. Gwynn estimates at over 63,000. 

The Town Council of Georgetown, Demerara, have 
adopted the report of the committee appointed to decide on 
the merits of the competitive designs for the new town hall, 
municipal offices, fire depdt, &c. The premiated designs are as 
follow :—The first prize to the design marked ‘‘ Damus petimus- 
que vicissim,” by the Very Rev. J. Scoles, V.G., R. C. Cathedral, 
Georgetown, who is by profession an architect. The second 
prize to be divided between the two designs marked “ Concord,” 
by Mr. Charles C. Lindsay, M-Inst.C.E., Glasgow, and 
“Paulatim,” name unknown. The design by Mr. Lindsay 
showed a building of concrete, steel, and wood, and it has 
been decided to use his plan of the municipal offices, &c., in 
working out the details of the first design, in which these 
departments were left blank. There were ten competitors, 
four of them practising in this country and the rest in the 
colonies. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CHEADLE.—Oct. 31.—Plans and Estimates of Cost for 
Main Drainage of District are invited by the Cheadle and 
Gatley Local Board. Mr. T. H. Duckworth, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Cheadle. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Plans are invited for the Erection of 
Wesleyan School Premises. Mr. Hicking, St. Helen’s Street, 
Chesterfield. 

GLOUCESTER.—Oct. 1.—Désigns are invited for Swimming, 
Private, and Turkish Baths. Mr. R. Read, City Surveyor. 

NEWARK.—Sept. 15.—Designs are invited for the Erection 
of Six Almshouses for St. Leonard’s Hospital. Mr. R. Hodg- 
kinson, Newark. 

SHEFFIELD,—Oct. 1.—Plans are invited for the Erection of 
Board Schools at Carbrook. Mr. J. F. Moss, Clerk to the 
School Board, Sheffield. 


West Ham.—Oct. 4.—Designs are invited for a Hospital 
of Twenty-four Beds, in conjunction with the Dispensary, West 
Ham Lane; at a cost not over 4,000/, Mr. W. Francis, 
Resident House Surgeon, The Dispensary, West Ham Lane, 
West Ham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Five Cottages for 
Mr. John Hague. Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Architects, 
Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BANSTEAD.—Sept. 27.—For Enlarging Laundry at District 
Schools. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

BATH.—Sept. 9.—For Erection of Buildings in Broad 
Street, for the Y.M.C.A. Mr. T. B. Silcock, Architect, 14 Abbey 
Churchyard, Bath. 

BATLEY CARR.—Sept. 9 —For Building Six Houses, Out- 
buildings, and Boundary Walls. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, 
Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

BELPER.—Sept. 8.—For Construction of Impounding 
Reservoir at Lindway. Mr. Blackwell, Engineer, Hill Cot- 
tage, Ashover. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 7.—For Construction of Brick Storm 
Water Conduit and Works in connection. Mr. W. Sethe 
Council House, Birmingham. 

BRADFORD.—Sept. 2.—For Building 
Mr. A. Cordingley, Architect, Copping Quarry, 
Bradford. 


Store in Bolton Road. 
Northgate, 


ay Ht: Pee a Me ale ltyahegpilt! ot FIRE-GRATE, 


So PATENT ee 
¥ i} 


Nata | 


simultaneously. 


«“ As little ironwork as possible.” —Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 
= These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
i principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 
A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


£ 
WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE: 
Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 
» Perfect Fanlight Regulator. $ 
Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. oe: 
Reversible Pivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. 
ss  picycloidal Action for Opening one or & 


Bricc.—Sept. 28.—For Two 18-inch Combined Centrifugal 
Pumps and Engines, and Two Multitubular Boilers, with 
necessary Pipes, and Erection of Pumping-station, Birming- 
ham. Mr. Alfred Atkinson, C.E, Surveyor to the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, Brigg. 

BRISTOL.—-Sept. 7.—For Building Post-Office. 
veyor, H.M. Office of Works, Bristol. 

BRYNMAWR.—Sept. 13.—For Building Class-room at Board 
School. Mr. J. Thomas, 194 King Street, Brynmawr. 

BURNLEY.—Sept. 2.—For Stabling, &c., Stoneyholme. 
Mr. T. Holt, Architect, 30 Berkeley Street, Burnley. 

BuRSLEM.—For Building a Six-oven Works at Middleport.. 
Mr. A. R. Wood, Architect, Tunstall. 

BuXTon.—Sept. 14—For Constructing small Storage- 
Reservoir at Dove Holes. Messrs. Sterling & Swann, Ci 
29 Mansfield Chambers, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 

CARLTON.—Sept. 3—For Building Classroom to Board 
Schools. Messrs. W. Richardson & Son, Architects, 13 Park: 
Square, Leeds. 

CASTLESOWERBY.— Sept. 2.—For Building Farmhouse, 
Hewer Hall. Mr. G. Watson, Architect, 3 St. Andrew’s Place, 
Penrith. 

CHELTENHAM.—Sept. 13.—For Additions, &c., to Work- 
house (Extension of Time). Mr. R. Ticehurst, Clerk to the- 
Guardians, Essex Place, Cheltenham. 

CLipston.—For New Floor, Pewing and Painting, &c., at 
Baptist Chapel. Mr. S. J. Newman, Architect, 32 Abington. 
Street, Northampton. 

Cork.—Sept. 7.—For Rebuilding St. Luke’s Church. Mr. 
W. H. Hill, Architect, Cork. 

Cork.-—Sept. 8.—For Building Sixteen Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings on the Site of St. Mary’s Market. The City Engineer, 
Cork. 

DEWSBURY.—Sept. 2.—For Reading-room at Thornhill 
Lees, and Workshops at Batley Carr. Messrs. Holtom &.Fox,.. 
Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

ELcIN.—Sept. 6.—For Additions and Alterations to Dis- 
trict Lunatic Asylum. Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects,. 
Elgin. 

FARSLEY.—Sept. 2.—For Building House. Mr. J. E. Leak, . 
Architect,’ Leak’s Terrace, Hunslet. 

FRIZINGTON.—For Enlarging Howgate School. Messrs. 
Pickering?& Crompton, Architects, Whitehaven. 

GooLE.—Sept. 10.—For Building Conservative Club. Mr. 
W. Binnington, Architect, 8 Sotheron Street, Goole. 

HAVERFORDWEST.— Sept. 2.—For Classrooms, Dormitories, 
and-other Additions and Alterations to Grammar School and 


The Sur- 


number of Lights 
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Head Master’s Residence. Mr. D, E. Thomas, Architect, 
Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

HERTFORD.—Sept. 2.—For Internal Repairs to Shire Hall. 
Mr. Urban A. Smith, County Surveyor, 2 Victoria Mansions, 
Westminster, S.W. 

KENDAL.—Sept. 5.—For Converting Portion of Old Brewery 
Premises into Shop and Showrooms. Mr. J. Stalker, Archi- 
tect, 31 Stramongate, Kendal. 

KIRKCUBBIN.—Sept. 2.—For Building Hall. 
Kirkcubbin. 

LAMBETH.—Oct. 7.,—For Strengthening Abutments and 
Anchorages of Bridge. The Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


LANCHESTER.—Sept. 5.—For Building Twenty Houses at 
Malton Colliery. Mr. W. Duncan, Architect, Corporation 
Road, Middlesbrough. 


LONDONDERRY.—Sept. 5.--For Heating Apparatus on 
Jarge scale at District Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Thomas Campbell, 
The Asylum, Londonderry. 

NEWBRIDGE.—Sept. 7.—For Reservoir and other Works. 
Mr. T. Dyne Steel, C.E., Tredegar Place, Newport, Mon. 

OLDHAM. — For Building Printing-house and Offices, 
Waterloo. Mr. T. Boyter, Architect, 103 Union Street, 
Oldham. 

OSWESTRY.—Sept. 6.—For Construction of Storage Reser- 
voir, &c. Messrs. Filliter & Rofe, C.E., 6A Victoria Street, 
Wes minster. 

OXENHOLME.—Sept. 7.—For Building small Villa Resi- 
dence. Mr. W. Wildman, 5 Regent Street, Lindow, Lancaster. 


PLYMOUTH. — For Building Dwelling-house and Shop, 
-Sutton Road. Mr. J. Musgrove, Architect, 6 Flora Place, 
Plymouth. 

PLYMOUTH.—Sept. 2.—For Erection of Market Buildings 
(Block D). Mr. J. W. Wilson, Town Clerk, Plymouth. 

RHos.—Sept. 10.—For Building Three Cottages, Market 
Street. Mr. E. Hoosen, Market Street, Rhos, Ruabon. 

SALISBURY.—Sept. 3.—For Building Mortuary at Infirmary. 
Messrs. J. Harding & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 

SHEFFIELD.—Sept. 14.—For Cabman’s Rest and Urinal, 
Church Street. Mr. R. Davidson, C.E, Borough Surveyor, 
Bowes Spring, Sheffield. 


Mr. W. Gaw, 


SKIPTON.—Sept. 10.—For Building Endowed School and 
House. Mr. G. E. Wright, solicitor, Bank Buildings, Skipton. 

SMETHWICK.—Sept. 9.—For Dwarf Walling, Iron Palisad- 
ing, and Iron Fencing at new Cemetery. Messrs. Harris, 
Martin & Harris, Architects, 119 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

STAINLAND.—Sept. 15.—-For Building Two-storeyed Mill, 
Engine-house, &c. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord. 
Street Chambers, Halifax. 

STOCKPORT.—Sept. 5.—For Altering large Chimney at 
Workhouse. Mr. H. Duckworth, Acting Clerk to the Guar- 
dians, Shaw Heath, Stockport. 

STOKESLEY.—Sept. 9.—For Masonry, Girders, and Iron- 
work for Girder Bridge. Mr. Thorburn, Surveyor, Romanby, 
Northallerton. 

WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 7.—For Additions to Ingwell House. 
Mr. Vaughan, Architect, Gaskell Villas, Thornes, Wakefield. 

WARWICK.—Sept. 14.—For Building Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases. Mr. A. E, Davis, Town Hall, Leamington. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Sept. 17.—For School, Infirmary, 
and Additions to Union Workhouse. Mr. G. Kilvington, Poor 
Law Offices, West Hartlepool. 

WOOLWICH.—Sept. 30.—For Formation and Paving of 
Approach Roads, Construction of River Walls, Deepening 
River Bed, Erecting Timber Guides, Scaffolding, and Fenders ; 
Construction of Two Wrought-iron Floating Pontoons, and 
Two Pairs of Steel and Wrought-iron Bridges, for intended 
Woolwich Ferry. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


TENDERS. 


ALNWICK. 
For Conversion of Old Buildings into Houses, New Shop 
Fronts, &c., Bondgate. Mr. G. REAVELL, jun., Architect, 
Alnwick. ' 


Accepted Tenders. 


R. & G. Davison, Alnwick, mason : . 2100 ORL 
W. Forster, Alnwick, carpenter and joiner . 87 17 oO 
W. Darling, Alnwick, plasterer P - 3) 425313056 
Hindmarsh & Son, Alnwick, plumber and smith 22 6 o 
W. Darling, Alnwick, slater. : ‘ , conn lS 7 Oe 
J. Percy, Alnwick, painter and glazier . 12 18 6 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 


and Galvanised Iron Roofing. 
ZINC AND 


Zinc, Copper, 


Stamped Ornamental Zine and Copper Work of every description. 
IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


_"IMMOVABLE ACME” 


AWS 


OPECIALITE WIEDIEVAL BE 
ESE Av ISEAT POR” MeO 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
A eme.’’ 


‘** Immovable 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


LIMITED, 
Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, S.E. 


COLESIASTICAL TALES. 


LONDON DEPOT: 
Kizson Wharf, 


34a Albert Embankment, 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER 


20 Victoria Buildings, 
Victoria Street, 


AGENTS :— 


——— ean 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


Se 


MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH, S8.E, $T. J. STURGEON & CO.,Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
tes BANGOR. DARENTH—continued. 

For Additions, &c., to Castle Bank, Bangor, for the Committee For Alterations and Additions to Mortuary at School for 
of the University College Hall for Women, Bangor. Imbecile Children, Darenth, Kent, for the Managers of the 
Messrs. HORROCKS & WILLIAMS, Architects, Liverpool. Metropolitan Asylum District. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, 
Quantities by the Architects. Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

G. Pos : ; : 3 £3 cgo Oo O W. SHURMUR, Lower Clapton, E. (accepted) . £269 10 Oo 
Alex. Blakley, Birkenhead : : ; 2,740 -O «O 
NA Thomas, Bangor 5 : . sy 25010 O «0 
R. & J. Williams, U Bang , eS eee HASTINGS. 
1. 1 wah ee ions Banga oe ; ; ‘ ii i . For Additions and Alterations to Mount Pleasant Boys’ and 
O. Morris, Carnarvon ; ; 1,997 us Girls’ Schools, Hastings. Messrs. ELWORTHY & SON, 
ise WILLIAMS, Carnarvon (accepted) : . 1,968 0 0 Pepe St. Leonards-on-Sea. Quantities by the 
rchitects 
BRADFORD. 
For Building Detached House at Buttershaw. Mr. A. SHARP HL ou ene) aie ‘ £25 cy aad 
; agi , H. & F- Rodda, St. Leonards-on- Sea : st Oo oO 
Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. D. Snow, Ore, Hastings 2,445 0 O 
Accepted Tenders. é : vor: bn 
P; Jenkins, St. Leonards-on-Sea_, ; 22,3055" Ome 
E. & E. Balmforth, Queensbury, near Bradford, mason. CuNowero bastin 
, - tee : 5 gs j : : ; pee 2 22 T1On 0, 
W. F. S. Holt, Bradford, joiner. GuseE* THatman, rastings © ~ < > 2) Seer 2 40cm Oy oO 
G. Bates, Shelf, near Bradford, plumber, &c. H. Chapman, Hastings : ; ; 2,248 3*.0 
D. Walker, Buttershaw, Bradford, plasterer. W. Comport, Northiam (accepted) . k . 2,126 16 0 
H. ee ratccen slater. W. Small, Ore, Hastings . : ; ° et 00se Oe 0 
Oo c 9 . 
BURSLEM. 
For Additions and Alterations to Dale Hall Pottery, for Messrs. : ee ee 
J. Maddock, Burslem. Quantities supplied by Mr. E. | For Hey aa aaa egy uae, At a aaa a 
LLEWELYN MApDDOCcK, Hanley. fe Mele 18 ease’ tee Old Vicarage, Batley. 
Cornes, Hanley . P ; ' ‘ : 34,729.90 0 ccepted Tenders. 
T. Lawrence, Horsforth, mason . : : . £283 400 

Bowden, Burslem : : : 3 é <5 000 Or O ee 

. W. Walker & Sons, Horsforth, joiner ; . 204 30750 
Brindley, Burslem : : : : é 5 Weer) ’ 
Cook, Burslem. ; i : ; ; . 593 0 0 J. N. & A. E. Thornton, Otley, slater. 5 of 52 DLO 
Bennett, Burslem ; i y ) ; Reo 0 =p T. Brearcliffe, Horseforth, plumber . . Hie) ISO : 

2 pope A. & S. Wheater, Calverly, plasterer . ' s 3 5ate 
For External Painting and Repairs to Asylum for Imbeciles, 

Darenth, near Dartford, Kent, for the Managers of the HUCKNALL TORKARD. 

Metropolitan Asylum District. Messrs. A. & C. HarstTon, | For Enlargement of Parish Church, Hucknall Torkard. Mr. 

Architects, Leadenhall Street. Quantities not supplied. ROBERT C. CLARKE, Architect, Nottingham. 
A. Sewell . : ’ : : : E2450 20. *O Parnell & Son, Rugby : p : : no A266 -O ee 
W. Tuffee . : : 5 ; : : $7*3,595°"0 oO Dennett & Ingle, Nottingham . : : 4;385 20. 40 
Cullen & Co... : : é : ‘ : 1,392 ras Thompson, Peterborough : ; : ; ~ A654 Ome 
Vigor & Co. ; ; ; ; F Z f £t170'° 070 Hodson & Son, Nottingham. : : vet 4 On lem Oa 
G. Foxley . aS ° ; : ; : ; 1,030 O40 Rudd & Son, Grantham . : 4 : Te Aol OmeO 
McLachlan n . : c é F 0/700 Vickers, Nottingham . : : ; 5 MRSiay Gy ® 
E. Proctor : c : 305° 040 Smith & Lumn, Newark . : 300 Om O ma 
W. HADLow, Dover (accepted) ‘ : H* 1685-18 * 3 FisH & Son, Nottingham (accepted ) : ey) beapeng: 


DIAHOGANY & HARD WoobDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “°RoAS Coxon, 2. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 


Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, *&e., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Mate hing in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Season2zd Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone B »xes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &2. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small qui antities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Adaress—‘ Ac AJOU, "LONDON.” 


\ UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


B 
Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, Londen, 1862. | 


The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were select:d by eminent Architects for the 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887, 0 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 
WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATES. 


GREEN SLATES from the MOSS RIGG QUARRIES, 3, TILBERTHWAITS, CONISTON. 
BLUE SLATES from the STONE DYKES and WHINNY HOW QUARRIES, near ULV#RSTON. 
PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
The WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATE CO., Lim., 
HORTON LANE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE:-20 BUCKLERSBURY, 5.C. 


TURKEY, PERSIAN & INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED by THOMAS BONTOR & CO., late 


WAALS Oring, 3)© INT Onkk) sc CO., 


; B85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dublin, 1865. Hors Concours, Paris, 1878. 


VOL XUXVIL. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gold Lettered, Price 12s, 6d. Office —176 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LEYTONSTONE. LONDON —continued. 

For Completion of Bethnal Green Schools (third Contract) at | For Building Stores, Herbert Road, Plumstead, for the Royal 
Leytonstone, Essex, for the Guardians. Messrs. A. & C. Arsenal Co-operative Society. Mr. J. O. Cook, Architect, 
HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quan- 1A Eleanor Road, Woolwich. 
tities supplied. E. Proctor, Woolwich. ; ; ; « 2,2;095. Cnn 

J. & H. Cocks. : - - ; ‘ £23,000 [0 mo Bishop Bros., Woolwich . : : r - 2,850 40nen 
Ingram & Son. : : : : ; ao 23s oOo H. Coombs, Plumstead. A ; : ._ 2,546 G56 
isk tis Isl Ut, Inbregey : : . 22.150 OO R. Turtle, Clapham . : b : ‘ 2 2,732.20 0ue 
J. Holland : : . : : é ee BexeVsey I@) F. Johnson, Woolwich. : : 3 - » 395. (CO ag 
R. Edwards ; : ‘ : a 22,210 80. 20 J. Sharpe, Bow ; d ‘ ; « 2,660 2G 
D. Brown & Co. : , : 22,1701 pO O A. J. BATLEY, Old Kent Road (accepted ) . 2,034 .0o 
W, Johnson jietste — aguas : ’ » 22,000 O © | For Erection of House in Egerton Gardens, South Kensington, 
S, Grist: 0... 73 eG mn aa S.W., for Mr. W. Whetherly. Mr. T. H. Sirs, Archi- 
JACKSON & TODD, Hackney Road (accepted ) 21,650 0 O | tect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, iD. 
J. T. Robson, Snaresbrook . : : ct 30d), DOLRO Rtatiheive he Co ae : . : ’ . £4,400 0 0 
Messrs. Jackson & Todd carried out Contracts Nos. 1 and 2. * Exclusive of internal painting and decorations. 
LONDON. For Supplying Cistern at Mary’s Ward, Bermondsey Work- 
For Rebuilding the Goat in Boots Public-house, Fulham Road, house. 
S.W., and Erection of Three Houses and Shops on Site J. & J. Greenwood . : - : ° -£110 0 Oo 
adjoining, for Mr. W. Prangnell. Mr. T. H. SMITH, Potton . : : . : : : . +) LILO MOG 
Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. Quantities Pritchard. : ‘ . : : . » 105 .0eso 
by Mr. J. T. Walford, 110 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. A. White & Co. . : . : . . »- 94 9 0 
Paklenouse: Houses! Pritchard aes , A ‘ 4 ; Z » 02) 10mre 
W. Gregor . : -£4914 0 0 2.337 SOMO BULLER (accepled) ‘ ; : : «oOo 
J. & J. Greenwood : Abwyol Saco a FJ, 18510: 6 phar Hee 
z g A 3,210 oO . 
eterna tye : es - - 3,016 O 2 For Making Roads, Laying Drains, Building Bridge, &c., on 
Holliday & Greenwood , §4,579 convo 2,992 0 oO Estate situate in New Bedford Road, Luton, for Mr. T. 
Jackson & Todd . ‘ { As2e5i40. 10 2,690 0 oO Lye. Mr. J. R. BROWN, Surveyor, Luton. 
Spencer & Co... ; SRST 0780 2,700 0 oO Ce Waller, Luton” : : ‘i ‘  fyly OO oO ee 
Turtle & Appleton * - “ 4,025 (@) (0) 2,799 (ay, a) W. G. Dunham, Luton . ec e ° “ 803 (2 eee | 
* Accepted subject to modifications. G. Smart, Luton . “ . . : - /95 90 ee 
: ‘ : W. C. Haselgrove, Luton . ; ; : 775 Ome 
or Lifts at Infirmary Extension, St. John’s Hill, New Wands- Capper, St. Albans . é ; ; } : 760 0 0 
phi ee W. ALDWINCKLE, Architect, 2 East India LISSAMAN, Luton (accepted). ; é 3° Seegibetne 
REC, 
G. Scott & Son . ; 2 a : : £360 Uno | LYMINGTON. 
Clark, Bunnett & Co. . : - : . 245 I0 o For Additions and Alterations to Colonel Byrton’s House at 
G. Johnson : ‘ : , ; : 3} 2 Skee Shirley Holmes, Lymington.  , ; 
A. Smith & Stevens . : : : : 5 eLOSe! Sime J. Crook & Sons, Southampton | . © «+ tyler 
Waygood & Co. . y : : ” ; 01 TOD mh ees A. Wheeler, Lymington . : : : . Jas Tone 
W. R. Dell & Son ° Se bh A's - 188 0.0; F. Reeks, Lymington _ >, 2 7”. pene 
Atwood & Co... : é : : : - I80 0 0}  Rashley Bros., Lymington : : , . 127607 
T. Thomas & Sons. P ; , ‘ - 176.0 0} C.Jenvey, Boldre |; ; : : : . 1,247,970 35 
Middleton : : ‘ : : : 122.5 Ome G. Potts, Boscombe (accepied ) : ‘ . $1,245 [ove 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOP FLOORS 


LONDON, 1874. LO N G | TU DI NAL SECTI O N. BRUSSELS, 1876. 
YYPAHE BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. ‘Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans’ 
dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 

They are constructed with hard-burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick ; and by the method 

of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 

walls, as inall arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 

sound vibrations. 

The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blocks are 
-introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is fixed This also provides a second air space, and 
“furnishes the most perfect sound-resisting floors known. 

They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 

The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
¢he ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, | 


17 GRACECHURCH S8T., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. . 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—* HoMAN RopGeErs, London,” ‘“NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ORPINGTON. | ROMFORD. 
For Mission Chapel at Crofton, Orpington, Kent. Mr. | For Building Cottage Hospital, Romford, Essex. Mr. F. 
' St. PIERRE HARRIS, A.R.I.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, Brown and Mr. J. S. CORDER, Architects, Ipswich. 
1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and Orpington. Hines . ; . . : . £710 0 0 
H. Somerford & Son, Clapham . : - £495. 0.0 Hammond & Son : : : : pe OOs OO 
"'W. Holt, Croydon* . oy AOC 0.410 DowsinGc & Davis (accepted ) eg OA Re O00" 0 =D 
* Accepted, with additions, at £520. Booth . : : : : . - 580 0 90 
PORTSMOUTH. 
For Reseating, Alteration, Heating Apparatus, Cleaning, and re 
Me APE. 7. one ‘yeni wee: eas sae hce For Erection of Baptist Chapel, Sandy, ns Sa ae Stee 
Quantities by Mr. Jas. W. Stroud, M.S.A, 33 Lion & ANTHONY, Architects, 9 St. Paul’s Square, Bedfor 
Terrace, Poftsea. Kimberley, Banbury. : 5 £21439 oOo 
Matthews. Bros., Portsea’. ~*~. °.) £1,336 11 6| Jacklin, Royston. . . + ss ae mie 
Bevrageis soutise: *. *. T, £3080 0 | ‘Poster, Kempston, 2°, -6 ssn. 525290 
BeeReseCeLizht;bandport *. *. “aw MMR ioofio’o | eWhite, Bedford | . 1. . + | RRA RE. eee 
T. Bowler, Stamshaw ° . ; - 1039 0 0 Harrison, Bedford, . : ; ‘ : ; hee rome) 
Crook & Sons, Southampton. ©. . . 1,022 0 o| Saint, Cambridge ; - 3) ios cee oa ae 
“C. Dye, Landport ‘. : ; ; ; - 1,009 0 0 Warton & Walker, Bedford | : 3 : : ZAG 0 Oo 
F. White, Landport. .  . . Boor o o| Page, Buckden. , . «Pee cage 207 eS a 
E.&A. Spriggings, Shaamelaw _ s » 923 0 0 Rainsford & Bartle, Potton : : : wnel O44 eg ° 
J. Crockerell, Landport . 2 spies 2A LOR. 0.0 ik aes Te Hie ans 
Outridge & Reading, Landport j ° 607-0: .O File. ee SIS Pry oe ; ‘ ee pe oe, 
pone & Dowdell, Landport =. + S770 | | Pate a) 0s a ; Z 
T. Quick, Southsea . 827 0 0 ADE, St. Neots (accepted). , : - 1,795 0 
J. P. HALL; Bedford Road, Southsea (accepted ) F200 OVO . 
For Reseating Gallery Front Rostrum, and Painting and SOUTH SHIELDS. 
Decorating the Wesleyan Chapel, Arundel Street, Landport. | For Alterations to Business Premises, for Mr. T. A. Dry, jun. 
Mr. A. E. J. Guy, Architect, Albert Road. Quantities by Mr. HENRY GRIEVES, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, South Shields. 
Mr. Jas. W. Stroud, Lion Terrace, Portsea. J. Wright, South Shields. : LATO ge O 
J. Crockerell, Landport : : 28.200 5,0. 0 C. F. Temple, South Shields : 5 : . ALO, 10m 
Ww. Learmouth, Landport . : : : wel, 105 5,0 .O Gilfillan & Hall, South Shields . : : - 365-10 0 
‘W. Coltherup, ‘Landport 4 A : : 003.0 gO G. Goddard, South Shields . : ; : ar 3555 RO 
‘ Windebank, Portsea 6 é : fA ae OM OmO N. Napier, South Shields . ; : i 2 339m OmO 
_R. Stokes, Southsea : ; : : a OSOnOm.O W. Scott, South Shields. ; 2 : Ae) 1S, © 
C. Dye, Landport : ; ; : + pusenion Red Te 16 Yeeles, Jarrow . : ; : 114305, 20080 
‘T. W. Quick, Southsea. : : : OA, ONLO W. J. Robertson, South Shields . F , 2°. 2008LE a0 
“TP. Hall, Southsea ; 981, 0.0 S. SHERIFF, South Shields gg 2) : 265 Ono 
SCAMMELL & DOWDELL, Landport (accepted - OL eo? J. Shields, South Shields. ; st 2300.08 OG 
THE CORSHAM BATH STONE Co. (LIMITED’, CORSHAM. 
De deel Monks Park Bstate, Boxground, } A cae STANHOPE. 
BATH STONE| Westwood, Farleigh, and Combe Down, | For Building Church at Stanhope. Messrs. AUSTIN & 
Wrought Stone delivered to any Railway Station. JOHNSON, Architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
TELEGRAMS—MONKS, CORSHAM] nn ATIO%: R. SANDERSON, Durham (accepiled ) ; . £6,000 0 Oo 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
| them in use for years to be 


FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depo Q11 Regent Street, W. 


THE AOLUS WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM 


HEATING, COOLING, '& VENTILATING 


Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


“Applications for Agencies invited, 
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So owOOnnasqwsSs0S0SSo 
SILLOTH. ; WALTHAMSTOW. 
For Mission Hall at Silloth. Mr, W. BELL, Architect, Nook | For Building Board Schools, Pratoria Avenue, Walthamstow. 
Street, a Prt Tenders Mr. W. A. LONGMORE, Architect, 7 Great Alie Street, E. 
: . f Reed, Walthamstow : . - x“ 10,1 0. O° 
J. Johnston, Silloth, builder (-- 0 wen £244 pine Hubbard, West Dereham’ . °, 4 ee oO 
J. Plath 2) aoe oo oy Seca , . 7 ms Bosley & Son, Walthamstow . MP ey 
J. Watson, Silloth, painter .. : Mi» “acy ioe Priestley & Gurney, Hammersmith 3 - 97605 oO 5G 
W. Smith & Son, Carlisle, slater . : sg etSae Ooy KO Barrett. & Power. Hackney ; ; one 
J. Johnston, Silloth, plasterer . : . “yet 2EnO Hicks! Stamford Hill i ; We ay: 
STOKE Holland, Limehouse . 4 . . « =} 9,G56_,0 Yo 
For Building Earthenware Manufactory, Stoke, for Mr. J. Castle, Borough, S.E. ; ‘ . . ee a : 
Plant. Mr. E. LLEWELYN MADDOCK, Architect, Hanley. Darke Beckhac we Tee : . . : 8'6r0 ae 
Quantities by the Architect. Saber even teatro . ° . ae iu 
aes CN eh Pe i : ; sagt ae Tagg, Bethnal Green, ; 8.510 ° oO 
Bradbury, Stoke-on-Trent : ‘ - PONS 70110. FIO Gonires & Son, Clapton . S19 we 
Grosvener, Tunstall . : ; : : = 3,6008-0 =O Fen SUPE rar : AB e re 
Brindley, Burslem . : . ° . 5°63) 500 'G"o ? : y ; . ’ 
Collis; Rorigton... . - . «|. Saalbedt ods 3,300 0 o| GREEN & Ler, Hackney (accepted) © seth 22997, 60 a0 
Keaston, Tunstall - . =e 353001) O80 
oy eae Gg “haga at 6 v4 e For Construction of Stoneware Pipe Surface Water Sewer, 
reeze, Stoke-on-Trent. . : ; ; : ' 
Minks’ Bria areola ee See Road, Walthamstow. Mr. H.S. RIDINGS, C.E., 
Cornes, Hanley . ° . : . n= 3,005" 0'0 . 
. J . e e . zZ lole) (@) (@) . . ° e e e 
eo homies e R. Ballard, Kilburn 5 . : «1220.07 GC 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. W. Hollingsworth, Hendon. ° ° 5 «  ZIOm MeO: 
For Construction of Pipe Sewer, &c., Upper Cliff Bank, and J. Pizzey, Hackney é 0 2 : F 215 0 O 
Road. Mr. B. BOWEN, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, eo en 3 . . ¢ . a . 
Stoke-upon-Trent. . Impey, Leytonstone é : ° a : . 
W. eee eee : 5 ; : £670 g fo) r a ia pabepoiaeoene ° A F : ade x 
B. Hilt gery. : ; : < ‘ : : ; “ : Q 
c Wild, Hanley - i : nines e pale 333 10 : ike Reeves, Walthamstow eee *- - 188 0.0 
Barnham & Simonds, Longton : . ~ oy SOO me 2aned ree sce) tae eae : : 5 - : Be om 5 
J. Mackay, Stoke. . : : A A 2? 577.0. 30 . Adams, Kingsland . - : . ° 
J. Horobin, Cobridge . am fs : MP At siete. 3) Ji ge eteld, eee ‘ : : : ae oOo 
S. SMITH, Basford (accepted ) : ? 4 Raney Wie ae were, G. Bell, Tottenham . - : : F - 169 "oro 
W. Porter, Hackney ° ° . . . 159 10 0 
TONYPANDY. J. Young, Skegness A : . p sn 156-056 
For Building Hotel, Tonypandy, Rhondda Valley, Glamorgan. J. Wain & Co., Battersea . ; : 3 - 152 00 
Mr. EDWIN JONES, Architect, Cymmer, near Pontypridd. G. Wilson, Walthamstow . . . ; 2 137: 19 9 08 
John Griffiths, Trealaw é : ; ‘ BE SOF MO BO , aren beers Fo ‘ : q . - nh . is 
Thomas Davies, Tonypandy . ; , Sj uve © © ackson, En : c : 
Hi.aKNIEL, Tonypandy (accepled) . , : 1455 DAO G. WILLSMER, Walthamstow (accepted) : i 180sea re 
Sarat aa teal ena A ATN ESS & CO.|JENKS & WOOD 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING (Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), (LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 66 Berners Street, London, W. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, ie ee 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. i 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- MANUFACTURERS, UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


Student’s fi Pozen t Br ey araecwe. ai ai Tost: ents 6 55 
Nand Seales, as supplied to the War Offee, £1 18. | AQ Byead Street, Cannon Street, EON ”’ patent 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
The Most Efficient. 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SurvEyIne List.” boots tear eevrens cot 
W. WATSON & SONS, | from which Orders can be 
—— (Cia om: |. Absolutely 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, Supplied. 
ON BNGH Herasncnay 133 8? WO | LIBERAL “TRADE DISCOUNT. 

THE CHEAPEST 
Air Extractor. 


Vr b/s 


THE GRANITIC PAINT | DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA ‘composition, |Raised Flocks. Borders and 
mada Friezes. 


Is a 
— Send for PRICE LISTS to 
ee pason MARK all colours i pee THE o 
Damp Walls Su and EON” VENTILATOR CO, 
and is colourless. 


J "31 BYRON STREET, 
[i at veck. | Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SEYSSEL 


ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


PILKINGTON & Co> SP HAL TE. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E.6, 
Woop PAVING AND STEAM 


MANSFIELD STONE, — 
sf Cuphen Tee woe Aye CHIMNEY-PIECES FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 


CONTRACTS. ; In Marble, Wood, and Iron, with Grates, Tile and Mosaic MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


Hearths, &e. Several hundreds on view. 
HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT, ‘Marble Mosaic Adamant the most durable, artistic, and 


COMPANY (Limi y inexpensive Floor obtainable. AN CAST E R STO N E, 


ted) issue Bonds as ; security on behalf of 
Céntractors or Builde for th 
Suniel or other Contracts of ery deerinon, at modcrats | FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. 
rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
agent, Bonds of this Company’ are accepted by the several J. & H. PATTESON, 
ent Departments. |36 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, ANCASTER NEAR GRANTHAM. 


ASILVER MEDAL WS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURASILITY, 
The Original Payeuiors and Sole Manufactnier 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860. Ne 


WOOD - BLOC PAVING 


: (Mr. WuHitr's System), 
“4 For Churches, oo 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars | 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
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WELLOW. 

For Alterations at New Inn, Wellow. 

Cook & Webb, Bath . : . A 

G. Wensley, Farringdo ‘ 

W. Fry, Bath ‘ : 

T. Brown, Bath . . 5 

Wheeler & Gregory, Radstock 

W. Doble, Bath . ‘ “ : 

CaLong,Bath. .. ; é * 

COLBORN BrROs., Wellow (accepted) 


WEST MARDEN. 


For Completing House and Stables, West Marden, for Mr. 
Mr. W. J. MARTIN, F.R.1.B.A., Archi- 
Quantities by the Archi- 


Alexander Beale. 

tect, Reading and Wokingham. 

tect. 
Robert Pink, Milford, near Godalming 
J. & A. Gammon, Petersfield %. ; 
J. Crook & Sons, Southampton . 
Snell & Co, Maidenhead . ¢ 
Couzens & Chase, West Marden 
Joseph King, Rudgwick : 


WHITEHAVEN. 


For Alterations to Nos. 32 and 33 Irish Street, Whitehaven. 
Mr. J. S. Morratt, Architect, ro Scotch Street, White- 


haven. 
J. Fletcher, Workington 
Chapple & Son, Moor Road 
H. Killp, Harrington ; , 
A. M. GILt, Whitehaven (accepted ) 


WIX. 


For Erection of New Chancel, and Restoration and Reseating 


the Nave to St. Mary’s Church, Wix, 
and Wardens. 
35 Great St. Helens, London. 


Messrs. WADMORE & BAKER, Architects, 
Quantities supplied. 
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| TRADE NOTES. 


. .£525 10 ©, THE whole of the gasfittings for Alleyn’s Boys’ School at 
: - 450 © O Dulwich, the architects of which are Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, 
‘ . 449 13 © of Newcastle-on-Tyne, have just been supplied by Messrs. Jones 
. » 432 0 0 & Willis, of Birmingham and London. 

‘ 07 0 

2 . at O 5 A PORTION of the reredos for Lillington Church, near 
. . 350 0 0 Leamington, consisting of a handsomely carved Caen stone 
. ee oO panel representing the “ Lord’s Supper,” is now on view at the 


showrooms of Messrs. Jones & Willis, 79 Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, who will be very pleased to show it to visitors. 


SoME excellent stone-carving is to be seen in the newly- 
erected houses in Berkeley Road, Bishopstow, the work of Mr. 
Steele, of Bristol. There are heads of griffins, friars, and 
knights which betray a degree of quaintness and life not often 


2 . £594 0 © | achieved. A veiled head cut in freestone is exceptionally good. 
; . 551 © o| The artist has also conventionally treated in distinct portions 
. 507 17 6, the fruit and leaf of the vine, the fern, and the oak. These 
490 0 o| display bold and natural outline without needless depth. of 

. 454 11 © | Cutting, and are very effective. 
spilt n meld A LARGELY attended meeting of the Associated Master 


Plasterers of Edinburgh and Leith was held last week, to con- 
sider several demands made by the operatives as to boundary 
points, travelling time, country wages, extra payment for over- 
time, &c. After fully discussing the several requests, it was 
resolved that the existing arrangements as to all the questions 


. . £298 10 0} raised could not be interfered with. A resolution was also 
: . 296 10 O| unanimously agreed to that at all hazards the decision should 
. - 277 O O| be firmly adhered to. 

: CN el ale THE new volume of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine Library ’ 


will be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock immediately. It will contain 
the completion of the section on “ Romano-British Remains.” 
In it will be found a record of the Roman remains in all parts 
of the country, classified into counties. The usual introduction 
and notes by the editor are given, and also a copious index to 
this section of the work. 


Essex, for the Vicar 


Chancel. Nave. oy: ecare : nee 

MircdiGer loewich:... 7 p A NEw edition of Mr. Blades’s “Enemies of Books” is 
came ine. Colchenet aa 4 2 ie 3 P announced as to be issued shortly in Mr. Elliot Stock’s ‘‘ Book- 
Henry Pe verett & Son, Colchester 370 0 0 460 0 0 Lovers’ Library.” It will have an additional chapter, and will 
Oliver T. Gibbons, Ipswich. . 360 0 0 365 0 0 be illustrated with new drawings. 
ALFRED BROWN, Braintree (ac- MEssrs. WILSON & WHITEHOUSE, of 9 Vernon Place, 
cepted) . ; : : Feo 5 Ow O 373 0 © | Bloomsbury Square, W.C., have just executed a stained-glass 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bris oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRABUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Pcrans of Estarzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Czetivicats Booxs for Instalments, 38., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream, 
Spragur’s Tasyes, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


i92 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


OLUME XXXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. 
gy Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,, 
LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L?: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


POSSSCOSSSSSHSSSS SSS OSSSHSSSOSHVGOSGHOVOD 


€ AD 


SOOSCOOSH 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xx**x «+ SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Sontract Required, 
No Zinc, |lRON, OR PuTTY USE). 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


Da tre 


GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 


ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
COSCO S CESS SEOSPES SSS LSS PS OSHS TOGO 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., beststyle. 


P Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BATH STONE. 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY. 


PICTOR’S MONKS’ PARK, CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
WINSLEY GROUND, WESTWOOD. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 
CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING 4nd TRACING. 


Surveys, LEVELS, DESIGNS, DETAILS, WORKING DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &C., &C, 
HENRY AINSWORTH, 
New City CHAmBers, 121 BisHopseate Street, E.C., 
22 LENA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON PARK, W. 


I, SU MSION, Quarry Owner, 


YS) Quarries every descrip- 
ony © "aie tion of Bath Stone, 


Va \ and is Sole Proprietor of 
v4 \o 


the celebrated 
TRADE MARK. 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 
Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


ADDRESS :— , 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
ZOO Gracechurch Sireet, E.C, 


“ N.B.—The Show-Rooms, both in London and Birmingham. are replete with Pat 
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window which has been placed as a memorial to the late Dr. 
Carpenter in Roslyn Chapel, Hampstead, by some prominent 
members of the Unitarian body, with which he was connected. 
The window is one of two lights, representing in one subject 
the “ Adoration of the Magi,” and in the other “ David setting 
singers before the altar.” In the tracery are figures typical of 
Religion, Science, and Literature. The chapel contains a 
number of very beautiful windows. The large east window was 
designed and executed by the same firm. 


THE statue of General Gordon for Aberdeen, by Mr. T. S. 
Burnet, A.R.S.A., has been cast in bronze, by Mr. Walker, at 
the Grove Street Foundry, Edinburgh. About three tons of 
metal were required, and from the way it ran in the moulds it is 
expected that a successful casting has been made. The statue, 
which is 9 feet in height, will be taken out of the moulds in 
about a fortnight, and it should be ready shortly to be placed 
on its pedestal in front of the new Art School Buildings in the 
Granite City. 


THE earthenware imported to Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, is, 
according to Consul Bennett, of the commonest description, 
and I have, he says, been gravely informed by more than one 
importer that it is the only kind of crockery they dare order 
from England, on account of breakages from bad packing. Is 
it possible that trade orders for glass and chinaware are not 
executed by our exporters with the care invariably expended 
on private orders, and that from this cause alone preference 
is given to French and German wares? It is said to be so. 


IMPROVED HOUSE BUILDING IN BUENOS AYRES.* 


THERE are few parts of the world where the science of archi- 
tecture is more necessary, and certainly none where it so little 
exists as in this great and rapidly increasing city of ours, 
euphoniously and appropriately called Buenos Ayres. Any one 
who is at all conversant with the climate, any one who has 
journeyed into the camp—that vast, green, fertile land ocean— 
any one who has stood at the molehead for only half an hour, 
far from the busy haunts of busier money-grubbers, can easily 


* A paper read be’ore the English Literary Society of Buenos 
Ayres, by Mr. Frank E. Thicke, architect. 


comprehend the origin of the well-deserved title “ Buenos 
Ayres”; for round the whole wide world there in reality exists 
no fresher or more invigorating air than that which comes pure 
“as the incense-breathing morn” from the “ snow-clad tops of 
the giant Andes.” It was this that enchained the senses, 
entranced the soul, and awoke the enthusiasm of the adven- 
turous Hidalgo, who, worn out with endless tropical researches 
after gold and silver, found here a blessing more inestimable 
than all the mines of Potosi—balm for the-wounded spirit, new 
life for the debilitated frame. ; 

But it is worth while to ask, Is such air to be found now 
by any of our city residents? I very much fear not. Nor can 
our fellow-citizens, compelled to live within twenty to forty 
squares radius from the centre in narrow cad/es, hope for a 
mouthful of pure oxygen until the city improvements are fully 
completed, and even then, Quzén sabe ? 

Again I repeat that here, above all places that I have ever 
seen, visited, or read about, science in architecture is required, 
not so much for grand palaces (which, according to Governor 
Paz of La Plata, are “‘opposed to republican simplicity ”— 
whatever that may mean) as for houses and buildings of less 
pretension. By reason of the very inferior materials at hand, 
proper artistic, effective, useful, and sound work is all but im- 
possible to the ordinary workman. By art in architecture I 
mean professional skill in the disposition of rooms and stair- 
cases, heights of floors, ventilation and sanitation; not orna- 
mental stucco-work, with pilasters and columns, standing out 
and carrying nothing, and balconies, pediments, and parapets 
of apparently crushing weight, but of no use or beauty what- 
ever. Some of the monstrosities which in Buenos Ayres pass 
for fine buildings, forsooth, tend but to vitiate refined taste and 
degrade the highest culture among those who are eager and 
anxious for a better state of things in domestic architecture. 

“ Evil communications,” we are told in our youth, “corrupt 
good manners ;” so may, in like manner, the iniquities that 
have been and are, I am sorry to say, now being perpetrated 
by uncultured constructors, unqualified draughtsmen, and soz 
disant architects, go a very long way towards hindering the 
advancement and civilisation of a nation which, of all the junior 
countries of the earth, is at the present time the most promising 
and prosperous. One could almost wish to die an ignoramus 
rather than have one’s tenderest feelings outraged at every 
street corner by the utter absence of system or even reason 
in design, and by the ‘wholesale annihilation of artistic 
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I am told that, whilst hundreds of, young men are yearly 
taking to the professions of law and physic, none ever turn 
their attention to architecture. It seems to me that it is made 
too much of a trade, a commercial business. Constructor, 
arquitecto and 7mgeniero appear to be regarded as synonymous 
terms, whereas they bear but little real affinity or relation 
one to the other. Hitherto, all the labour and honours of the 
architectural profession have fallen to the lot of a few foreigners, 
amongst whom I am proud to recognise more than one fellow- 
countryman standing out in the first rank, shoulder to shoulder 
with Germans, French and Italians. I fear that they have but 
very few native born apprentices in their offices, and it is to 
this circumstance, I regret to think, that the study of architec- 
ture proper, both from an artistic and scientific point of view, 
is suffering and will continue to suffer. In England, on the 
contrary, every architect’s office is overcrowded with articled 
pupils and the profession is so overstocked that competi- 
tion has, for many years past, been both keen and disastrous. 

In this country it seems that youths are crowded into 
Government offices where there is little or nothing to do, and 
where the temptations to go wrong are so great that the most 
promising boys succumb, and the industrious youths become 
lazy and indolent. It would be idle to deny that considerable 
improvement has taken place since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, when General Whitelock’s army attacked the city, every 
house of which, by reason of its low and flat roof, became a 
veritable fortress. In the distinguished person of H.B.M.’s 
Minister, we have amongst us the immediate descendant of one 
of the luckless heroes of that most brilliant but unequal fight, 
where the mettle of the British soldier was never more severely 
tried nor yet in defeat more gloriously asserted. At that period, 
possibly, there could not be found a single alto house in the 
whole city, and Sarmiento tells us, in his valuable work on 
Buenos Ayres and its buildings, that so recently as 1850 there 
were not a dozen houses boasting of two storeys, the principal 
one being in the centre of the manzana where the old Bolsa 
now stands. The first alto houses of any importance were La 
Vireyna Vieja in calle Peru, and the Altos de Escalada at the 
corner of Victoria and Defensa—a very grand edifice, doubt- 


less, in its own day, but a frightful eye-sore as it at present | 


stands. Then came the Recoba Vieja which disappeared in 
one night under the magic stroke of Senor Alvear’s wand. I 


would that he had swept away that ill-named Casa de Justicia | 


as well, or at least the Clock Tower, shooting up into the sky 


in such an undignified manner, as if anxious to get away from | 


a place which has witnessed so many crimes committed in the 
name of law and order. shied ie 
From this period until the Mitre administration, 1862-1868, 
little or no advancement was made in architecture, whatever 
may have been the progress of the nation in other respects. 
But for the Paraguayan war, which seems to have diverted and 
almost absorbed the whole talent and resources of the nation, 
much more advancement would have been made both in public 
and private enterprise. I: seems to me, from what I have 
read and heard, that the birth of the Argentine Republic, 
properly so-called, dates from the battle of Pavon ; there the 
old caudillo system received a death-blow, and the union of the 
provinces with Buenos Ayres was cemented in the most 
powerful zezcla known—the heart’s blood of a brave people. 

Those large buildings erected for the Provincial and 
Hypothecary banks mark the Sarmiento period, as stand out the 
palatial State schools like monuments to General Roca. In 
like manner, I do hope, the new Capitol, Law Courts, 
Immigrants’ Hotel, &c. are destined to speak to future gene- 
rations in favour of the present administration. 

Of course in a technical paper of this kind I cannot descend 
to politics or the balance of trade, and I must therefore be 
excused if in treating of history my remarks be confined in a 
manner which, under other circumstances, might be considered 
narrow or unfair. i. 

Rivadavia it was who first decreed the rounding off of the 
corners at the boca-calles, but for some reason or another that I 
have never been able to fathom, it is only of late years that this 
salutury statute has been enforced, it having remained a dead 
letter during close on to half a century, notwithstanding the 
advantages both ornamental and useful are so obvious. 

The chief aim of all science is the happy combination of 
utility with ornament. Even our best masters are not always 
able to attain to perfection in this respect, in large and 
elaborate structures. Whilst on the subject of street corners, [ 
should like to say a few words regarding the width of the most 
central and fashionable streets, which, as every one knows, are 
during certain hours of the day most inconveniently crowded. 
Why not oblige house owners to set back their buildings 
three yards or more from the boundary lines of their property 
on the veredas? And furthermore, why should not the 
Municipality expropriate certain narrow strips of land through 
each square, so as to form narrow lanes or approaches to the 
rear of the houses or buildings? By this arrangement all 
nuisances such as coals, basura, boxes, &c., can be avoided at 
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all} the principal entrances, and servants and tradesmen will be 
provided with entrances of their own, away from the “ marble 
halls” of the tenants. This plan has been successfully adopted 
in the principal European capitals, and there is no reason why 
it should not be done here. 

As we all know, land has lately risen tremendously in 
value. For my own part I think that its present value is in 
many cases a fictitious one, and that we shall presently see a 
reaction set in. Whether it does or not, the population of this 
city is increasing so enormously, and the resources of the 
country are being so rapidly developed that the central part 
must of necessity for almost all time to come be very expensive, 
and therefore economy must be exercised in covering the land 
which has to be built upon. How is this to be done? Simply 
by sinking basements and building altos. The setting back of 
the buildings will give more light and air—both very im- 
portant factors in any building—and, architecturally, the aspect 
of the streets will be much more pleasing. Dr. Crespo, the 
new Intendente, has increased the limit of the height of build- 
ings by 2 métres. Thus, instead of 14 métres, we may erect a 
facade, 16 métres high, to the top of the cornice. 

Mr. Duggan’s fine house in calle Piedad, Dr. Rocha’s fine 
mansion (the architecture of which I am not prepared to 
criticise) in calle Lavalle, are notable instances of the advan- 
tages of setting back from the side-walk. Mr. Peter Gartland, 
in calle Florida, was the first to employ solid blocks of granite, 
a plan which is worthy of the consideration of all the most 
thoughtful and patriotic men in the Jand, by reason of the 
abundance of this splendid material to be found in the south of 
this province, and which, while a thousand times more durable 
than bricks, is more easily cut and moulded than marble. 

The “ house-famine” has been and still is a matter that has 
not escaped the notice of capitalists and speculators, but the 
subject has bothered and puzzled them in more ways than one. 
The exceedingly high price of land has been the chief obstacle 
to a definite and satisfactory solution of a very difficult question. 
As the Standard said some time ago :—‘ Not even the oldest 
inhabitant can remember when houses were in such demand or 
commanded such high rents. Even in the remote and outlying 
quarters of our city it is hard to find a house for a small family 
under 80 dollars per month, or three times the rent of a house 
eighteen months ago.” 

If we take the depreciation of currency into account, the 
rents are still exorbitant and very much higher than in Europe. 
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eatables and drinkables, it would appear on the face of it that 
all of us above the position of peones or servants are living 
much beyond our means. Time alone can prove whether this 
Is SO or not. 

The Buenos Ayres Herald a fortnight since had a very 
sensible article on house-rents, some portions of which I will 
read to you, fearing lest it may have escaped your notice :— 

“So long as the influx of population into this city is as great 
as the new constructions can accommodate, so long there is no 
probability of a decline in house-rents. In 1886 there were not 
far from 4,000 building permits taken out, which would indicate 
housing accommodation for, say, 40,000 persons, but some of 
these were reconstructions, so that it may safely be said that 
the new buildings just about provided for thenew-comers. The 
course of rents bears out this deduction, for not only were they 
not less than formerly, but, on the contrary, even higher than 
the previous exorbitant price. The improvement in the streets 
of the city brought into the list of accessible residences a great 
number of houses which before had been more or less unde- 
sirable, and rented only at a concession from prices of similar 
edifices in more desirable places, and yet, with even this addi- 
tion of old houses to the new list of desirable dwellings, prices 
become firmer and not lower. It is idle to rail against the 
greed of landlords, for mankind have always asked all that 
they can command for what they have to sell, and our socialist 
fraternity, united brethren, and communists are in no wise an 
exception to the rule. The law of supply and demand must 
work its course in rent as in trade. The building activity 
observed in the past is increasing, and the number of buildings 
put up this year cannot fall far short of 6,000, or covering 
for, say, 60,000 people, but then the increase of population this 
year will not fall far, if at all, short of 60,000, so that building 
and population are keeping step ; so long as this rate of facts 
continues, so long we cannot look for lower rents, but sooner 
or later will come a pause in the influx of population, and we 
shall see population standing stationary for a time, and then 
will come a break in rents. 

“We are paying not less than double the price of house 
rents in the most progressive of cities in the United States, and 
from three to four times as much as one would pay for equal 
accommodation in a European city of the size of Buenos Ayres. 
Real estate, or house property, owing to its more perfect 
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Taking this into account, and also the very high price of | 


opposite is here the case, and while the bank rate of interest 
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does not rise above seven per cent., twenty per cent. is no un- 
common return on the investment of capital in house property, 
and ten to twelve per cent. is paid on first mortgages thereon. 
“‘ This fact arises from the lack of banking facilities for real 
estate mortgages ; the only resource the borrower on real 
estate has is in the two State mortgage banks, but no sound 
business can afford to do business with them, and outside of 
them the borrower is at the mercy of money-lending sharks and 
sharpers. These causes combine to keep up the price of house 
rent, and the time and the direction of relief does not appear, 
save from the greed and overbuilding which high rent incites.” 


(To be continued.) 


EXHIBITION OF ILLUMINANTS. 


AN Odessa correspondent writes under date August 25 :—“A 
very interesting exhibition of illuminants and of naphtha pro- 
ducts will be opened in St. Petersburg on the 27th of this 
month. The Ministry of Imperial Domains offers two prizes : 
one of 2,500 roubles, for a cheap lamp of simple construction, 
in which the heavy unrefined naphtha oil could be burned, and 
which might be used in the poorer villages ; and a second 
prize of 1,000 roubles for a lamp of better construction to burn 
the same oil. The Ministry of War offers three prizes, each of 
500 roubles : the first for a stove for room-heating which would 
burn naphtha refuse ; the second for a useful, cheap galvanic 
battery for electric lighting ; and the third for phosphoric sub- 
stances to be used in illuminating. In addition, there is a 
prize of 1,000 roubles for the best apparatus for day and night 
signalling. The prizes are open to all—to foreigners as well as 
to Russians. The exhibition will last until November 15.” 


GERMAN COMPETITION ABROAD. 


WITH regard to this subject Mr. Vice-Consul Archer, at Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, says:—Having read the correspondence that 
has taken place with the Foreign Office with regard to consular 
assistance to British trade, I beg to be allowed to make a few 
observations as a trading vice-consul. Stress has been laid on 
the necessity of commercial travellers being sent abroad as an 
important means of extending trade, and as one of the reasons 
why Germans have taken away a portion of the foreign business 
formerly done by English houses. Such travellers may be useful 
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in backward places, such as parts of Eastern Europe, or in semi- 
barbarous places, but in such a market as this I doubt if they 
are of any use. As a matter of fact, it is a very rare circum- 
stance for a traveller from Germany to come here, while travel- 
lers from England are constantly coming ; yet the business of 
the place is principally in the hands of the Germans. The 


T PRIMING AND STAIN. 


merchants and wholesale dealers who import direct from 
Europe are intelligent and practical enough to know where the 
most suitable article can be got, and have their agents in 
Europe, who go there for it, whether it be England, Germany, or 
elsewhere. A great part, perhaps more than half, of the manu- 
factured goods imported here by German and other houses is 
of British origin. 

Sir Joseph Lee, in his letter to Mr. Bryce, says our foreign 
trade is nearly all in the hands of foreigners, and that two-thirds 
of the South American trade is in the hands of the Germans, 
who can, when they choose, transfer their connection to Ger- 
many. I endorse all but the last statement, which I cannot 
agree with, for it is the goods that are wanted ; there is no 
sentimental preference given to England; and if they could be 
got as well, or better, from Germany, the trade would have 
been transferred long since, for I happen to personally know 
cases in which everything that can be done in the way of 
sending samples of British goods to Germany to be imitated is 
done. 

The fact is, it is not so much British manufactures that have 
been driven out of the field, as that British merchants have 
had the foreign trade with their own country wrested from 
them, and the question arises, How is this? I will endeavour 
to briefly give a reason which does not seem to have been 
touched upon in the correspondence which has taken place, 
but which in my opinion appears to be a very important one, 
and one of considerable influence in the question under notice. 
Hardly any English house appears to take any trouble to 
provide itself with successors for the time when the founders or 
actual chiefs have to retire, in order to continue the business. 
The employés are looked upon as employés, and nothing more ; 
partnerships are seldom, if ever, given to them, and are 
certainly not held out as a reward for long and steady service. 

The consequence is when the principals grow old, or suffi- 
ciently wealthy to make them more or less independent of 
business, there is no one in the concern with sufficient interest 
to push it properly, and compete with younger and more vigor- 
ous opponents, especially when these are foreigners. In this 
way houses are continually dying out, for, even if there aie 
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sons, they are generally in England enjoying the fruits of their 
father’s industry, which they are inclined to prefer to the 
drudgery and drawbacks of commercial life abroad. 

The Germans, on the other hand, seem to take care to pro- 
vide themselves with successors in their clerks, whom they 
make junior partners as the older partners retire, and so the 
continuity of the house is carried on, with all the advantage of 
unbroken connection and experience joined to new blood and 
ideas. The business is kept, so to speak, in the same hands, 
at any rate, the same nationality. 

There is of course no advantage to the individual members 
of English firms personally in securing successors to their 
business, but I think there can be no question as to the great 
advantage, from a national point of view, in the German system 
of keeping the business together. It may be true that there is 
difficulty on the part of English houses in finding suitable suc- 
cessors amongst their employés, for it is unfortunately a fact 
that the British clerk is inferior to his German colleague in 
commercial education and qualifications, such as a knowledge 
of foreign languages, &c. ; bat this has been widely discussed 
elsewhere, and there is no occasion to enlarge on the subject 
here, though it is probably one of the reasons why the British 
merchant himself has to give way to his more linguistically 
gifted competitor. 

New houses of English or other nationality are of course 
being constantly established in different places, but even in this 
new British firms are generally at a disadvantage compared 
with new German firms. There is little doubt that a young 
German house can get far more assistance and facilities in the 
way of credits, &c., in Germany, than a young English firm 
can get in England. There is more clannishness and 
backing-up of one’s countrymen amongst the Germans 
than there is amongst the English ; and I go so far as to say 
that even in England more facilities are given, or, at any rate, 
facilities are more readily given to foreign than to English 
houses. 

As long as these matters remain as they are, there is 
nothing very surprising in the fact that English merchants are 
being replaced by Germans, by which British manufactures 
and trade generally must suffer in the long run. 

Amongst other suggestions which have been made for the 


established in connection with all the principal consulates. 
It is obvious that to have a complete range of samples of 
every manufacturer’s goods in every branch of trade would 
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require enormous premises and would be impracticable, but 
the idea to some extent is good, and might, perhaps, be 
carried out in part with some advantage. I am somewhat 
diffident of mentioning it in this place, but, as a trading 
consular officer, I shall be glad to take charge of, and exhibit 
by means of my own firm, any samples suitable to this market 
which manufacturers may wish to send. 


TRADE MARKS ACT. 


IN the Merchandise Marks Law Consolidation and Amend- 
ment Act, which has just received the royal assent, the following 
extract or two may be of interest. In it offences are thus de- 
scribed :—To forge any trade mark ; or to falsely apply to goods 
any trade mark or any mark so nearly resemblinga trade mark as 
to be calculated to deceive ; or to make any die, block, machine, 
or other instrument for the purpose of forging, or of being used 
for forging, a trade mark; or to apply any false trade descrip- 
tion to goods ; or to dispose of, or be in possession of, any die, 
block, machine, or other instrument for the purpose of forging 
a trade mark; or to cause any of the things above in this 
section mentioned to be done. 

Unless it can be proved that all precautions had been taken 
and that there existed no reason to suspect the genuineness of 
the mark, &c. That on demand all information was given as 
to where goods obtained, &c. That action otherwise had been 
innocent. 

Also among the definitions, the expression “trade mark ” 
means a registered trade mark. The expression “trade 
description” means any description, statement, or other indica- 
tion, direct or indirect, as to the number, quantity, measure, 
gauge, or weight of any goods ; or as to the place or country 
in which any goods were made or produced ; or as to the mode 
of manufacturing or producing any goods ; or as to the material 
of which any goods are composed ; or as to any goods being 
the subject of an existing patent, privilege, or copyright ; and 


| the use of any figure, word, or mark which, according to the 


custom of the trade, is an indication of the above, or would be 


_ calculated to deceive the public, is a “ trade description.” 
furtherance of British trade, is one that showrooms should be | 


The expression “ false trade description ” means one false in 
a material respect, and the fact that a trade description is a 
trade mark, or part of a trade mark, shall not prevent such 
trade description being a “false trade description,” which 
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includes also that of a fictitious person or of some person not 
bond fide carrying on business in connection with such goods. 

Forging a trade mark is to make a mark so nearly 
resembling as to be calculated to deceive or to falsify any 
genuine mark ; but in any prosecution for forging a trade mark 
or falsely applying, if the defence of forging or falsely applying 
by assent of proprietor is set up, then the burden of proof will 
lie upon the defendant to prove the assent. 

“Applying a trade mark” is to apply the mark to the goods 
themselves, or to any wrapper or label, or to any circular or 
paper connected with the sale of the goods. 

Where a defendant is charged with “ forging” a trade mark, 
or with falsely “applying” to goods any trade mark, or with 
applying any “false trade description,” and proves—that in the 
ordinary course of his business he was employed, on behalf of 
other persons, to do so, and was not interested in the goods by 
way of profit or commission ; and that he took reasonable pre- 
cautions ; and that he had no reason to suspect the genuine- 
ness of the trade mark, &c.; and that he gave to the prosecutor 
all the information in his power, he shall be discharged from 
the prosecution, but shall be liable to pay costs of prosecutor, 
unless he has given him notice that he will rely on the above 
defence. 


SURVEYORS’ SERVICES. 


At the monthly meeting of the Fenton Local Board held on 
Tuesday a memorial signed by 1,330 members of the Rate- 
payers’ Association was presented, requesting the Board not to 
pay the proposed sum of 1oo/. to the surveyor for extra services 
rendered to the township in preparing plans for laying out the 
new cemetery and carrying out the sewerage scheme, the ground 
of their objection being that they thought the suiveyor’s salary 
sufficiently remunerated him for any services he might have 
rendered. The Clerk stated that he had written to the Local 
Government Board for-their sanction to the proposed payment 
to the surveyor, and had pointed out that since he (the sur- 
veyor) became appointed a servant of the Board he had, in 
doing work outside his duties, saved the township about 1,000/. 


some instances wives had signed the names of their husbands 
without the knowledge or consent of the latter. Mr. Hawker 
said he did not dispute the title of the surveyor to some remu- 
neration for his extra services, but suggested that a meeting of 
ratepayers should be convened to either give their sanction to 
the proposal or to condemn it. The members of the Board 
had no right to make gifts of public money without the con- 
currence of the ratepayers. After a lengthy discussion, Mr. 
Green moved that for the next twelve months the surveyors 
salary be increased from 230/. to 330/. This being seconded, 
was carried with only one dissentient. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL writes to the Z%mes:—Your recent 
remarks on thunderstorms and their effects induce me to sub- 
mit to you the following facts and considerations. Some years 
ago a rock lighthouse on the coast of Ireland was struck and 
damaged by lightning. An engineer was sent down to report 
on the occurrence, and as I then held the honourable and 
responsible post of scientific adviser to the Trinity House and 
Board of Trade, the report was submitted to me. The lightning 
conductor had been carried down the lighthouse tower, Its 
lower extremity being carefully embedded in a stone, per- 
forated to receive it. If the object had been to invite the 
lightning to strike the tower, a better arrangement could 
hardly have been adopted. I gave directions to have the 
conductor immediately prolonged, and to have added to ita 
large terminal plate of copper, which was to be completely 
submerged in the sea. The obvious convenience of a chain as 
a prolongation of the conductor caused the authorities in 
Ireland to propose it, but I was obliged to veto the adoption 
of the chain. The contact of link with link is never perfect. 
I had, moreover, beside me a portion of a chain cable 
through which a lightning discharge had passed, the electricity 
in passing from link to link encountering a resistance sufficient 
to enable it to partially fuse the chain. The abolition of resist- 
ance is absolutely necessary in connecting a lightning conductor 
by closely embedding in the 


in professional charges, and for this work he had received no 
The Local Government Board had written 
in reply, stating that their sanction to the payment was not 
necessary. Mr. Birks called the attention of the Board to the 
fact that several of the signatures to the memorial were in the 
same handwriting, and he added that he was informed that in 


extra remuneration. 


with the earth, and this is done : 
earth a plate of good conducting material and of large area. 
The largeness of area makes atonement for the imperfect con- 
ductivity of earth. The plate, 
through which the electricity passes t 
disruptive and damaging effects being thereby avoided. 


in fact, constitutes a wide door 
freely into the earth, its 
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These truths are elementary, but they are often neglected. 
watched with interest some time ago the operation of setting 
up a lightning conductor on the house of a neighbour of mine 


wood, near Dorking. The illustration will sufficiently explain 
the character of the work as carried out—a work of the usual 
first-class nature executed by this firm, 


in the country. The wire rope, which formed part of the con- 
ductor, was carried down the wall, and comfortably laid in the 
earth below, without any terminal plate whatever. I expostu- 
lated with the man who did the work, but he obviously thought 
he knew more about the matter than I did. I am credibly 
informed that this is a common way of dealing with lightning 
conductors by ignorant practitioners, and the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s palace at Farnham has been mentioned to me as an 
edifice “ protected” in this fashion. If my informant be correct, 
the “ protection” is a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 


EDINBURGH PLUMBERS. 


ON Tuesday afternoon a deputation from the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany of London had an interview with the Public Health 
Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council, to urge upon them, 
in the interests of public health, the desirableness of establish- 
ing in Edinburgh a register of plumbers, on which none but 
competent workmen would be entered. The deputation de- 
scribed fully the nature of the company they represented, and 
also the steps which are being taken in other towns with the 
purpose of forming sucha register. Their suggestion simply 
amounted to this—that a local board should be established in 
Edinburgh, composed of plumbers, both masters and workmen, 
architects, representatives from the Public Health Committee 
and medical men, and that this board should inquire into the 
qualifications of members of the craft. If proved to be com- 
petent men, then they should be entered on the register, as 
would also the younger men when they had demonstrated their 
capability by an examination. It was hoped that the Public 
Health Committee would assist in bringing this matter before 
the public. : 


WROUGHT-IRON GRILLE. 


THE accompanying is a sketch of one of ten similar grilles 
recently executed in wrought-iron by Messrs. Edgar Keeling, 
Teale & Co., art metal workers, of Elm Street, Gray’s Inn 
Road, and designed by Mr. William Wimble, architect, of 
Queen Victoria Street, for Mr. Bailey, The Arnolds, Holm- 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN ABERDEEN, 


SEVERAL important additions are at present being made to the 
public edifices in the principal thoroughfares of the Granite 
City, and by the erection of these buildings the somewhat 
monotonous and unbroken uniformity of outline which charac- 
terises Union Street will doubtless be considerably relieved by 
the introduction of less massive and more ornate architectural 
features. Quite a classical and imposing aspect will be im- 
parted to the east end of the street, where on the north side, 
within a stone-throw of the magnificent Municipal Buildings, a 
fine pile of four storeys in height has just been commenced by 
the vee Press Publishing Company. The site was secured by 
~ completely demolishing the old block, consisting of shops and 
dwelling-houses, and an excambion has been made with the 
view of effecting an improvement on St. Katherine’s Wynd, 
while a slight addition is also to be made on the width of 
Nether Kirkgate. The front wing of the new building forms 
a square, the back wing towards Nether Kirkgate being 
oblong, but squared at the south end. To Union Street the 
frontage will be 60 feet, the depth roo feet, and the height 
from pavement to parapet 55 feet. The plans, prepared by 
Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, architects, provide for elaborate 
cornices and windows specially marked. out by projecting 
pilasters and ornamental entablatures, the ornamental appear- 
ance of the whole being in remarkable contrast to the 
adjacent structures. The outstanding feature of the upper 
part of the building is the finely moulded cornice sur- 
mounting the third floor, with the attic storey above, 
over the centre of which rises a gablet flanked on each 
side by piers and balustrades. The chief entrance is in the 
centre of the ground floor, and the doorway is beautifully 
flanked on either side by chastely-finished columns, and coped 
with projecting balcony and balustrade. The side fronting St. 
Katherine’s Wynd is carried round on the same lines as the 
front, and the back wing is somewhat plainer, the leading 
characteristics being simply continued throughout. A little to 
the west of St. Nicholas Street a splendid block is also shortly 
to be built by the Commercial Bank of Scotland, whose 
premises meanwhile are situated in King Street, and an im- 
posing design has been prepared by Mr. Sidney Mitchell, 
Edinburgh. The contracts have not yet been quite completed. 
On the opposite side, again, Messrs. Ellis & Wilson are to 
erect a large block for Mr. R. W. Mackay, of the firm of 
Messrs. Anderson & Thomson, warehousemen ; and it will be 


entirely devoted for the purpose of a warehouse and shops. 
The front of the present building will be altered so as to make 
provision for an ornamental entrance in the centre. The en- 
trance to the New Market, formerly about the middle of the 
premises, is now to be changed to the east end of the property, 
and made wider and furnished with better light. A consider- 
able enlargement will also be made to the block at the back 
towards the Green. Further west a number of other minor 
imptovements are being effected from day to day, and at the 
junction of Union Place with Holborn Street, a new church in 
the Gothic style, after plans by Messrs, Pirie & Clyne, is being 
erected for the St. James’s. Episcopal congregation ; while 
almost on the opposite side, and also fronting Holborn Street, 
a new church is in progress for the St. Nicholas Lane United 
Presbyterian congregation, the architects being Messrs. Ellis & 
Wilson. 


SPALDING MONASTERY. 


WHILE building a’ new bridge over the river at Spalding, 
recently, it was found necessary to deepen the bed of the river 
at that. point. Whilst engaged in this the workmen, it is 
stated, came across an old bridge buried some 6 feet below the 
bed of the river. It is believed that the bridge was erected in 
the year 1775, and that it was washed away by some. heavy 
floods at that time. The workmen have found huge carved 
pieces of stone which formed a portion of the long-lost struc- 
ture, and which were parts of the remains of the old Spalding 
monastery, destroyed in the year 1553. Since this fact was 
made known a large number of local antiquarians have visited 
the spot, and since these discoveries have been made the 
workmen who are at present at work have found the remains of 
a monk, dressed in all the draperies, and in a splendid state 
of preservation. In addition, Gothic windows have been 
excavated, and also a number of stone coffin-lids, &ce. 


The Handsome New Building at present being erected 
in Bloomsbury Square, for the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain (Messrs. Landsdowne & Harris, architects), is 
now rapidly drawing towards completion. Great attention has 
been paid to the sanitary arrangements and the ventilation, 
Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s system being applied through- 
out. Messrs. Boyle’s patent heating tubes are also used for 


warming the fresh air supply to the large examination hall. 
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THE WEEK. 


GneE of the most novel works in England was opened 
on Wednesday. We refer to the marine park and lake at 
Southport, which, with new schools of science and art and 
recreation grounds, combine to form a Jubilee memorial that 
is worthy of that well-managed town. Most people will 
remember that there was a large expanse of shore near the 
jetty which was not always a pleasing sight. It was resolved 
to try the experiment of converting it into a marine park or 
seaside garden. The task was commenced in February, 
and owing to the great energy of the contractors, in the 
course of three months the heaviest work was completed. 
The ground, which contains about 24 acres, is laid out in 
walks and planted with trees. There is a lake in the centre, 
which is supplied from the sea, and the whole forms a 
capital specimen of what deserves to be called seascape 
gardening. ‘The cost has been only 12,000/., which will be 
repaid by the hire of boats on the lake. There are many 
towns in England where the experiment might be imitated 
with advantage, for vegetation is never more refreshing to 
the eye than when seen near the sea. 


Tue long period of drought which we have had lately in 
England will, of course, be taken as an argument in favour 
of drawing supplies from underground sources, where rain 
water is stored and filtered. According to the paper which 
was read by Mr. Rance, of the Geological Survey, at Man- 
chester, on Tuesday, it appears that during the dry weather 
the public wells of Liverpool, Birkenhead, Southport, Not- 
tingham, South Staffordshire, and the Staffordshire Potteries 
Waterworks gave their daily supply undiminished, while the 
gravitation works of the Manchester Corporation and the 
whole of the East Lancashire towns had been on short 
supply, and in some instances had failed altogether. There 
is no reason why so valuable a source should be neglected, 
and, with the improved methods for boring, a supply is 
obtainable without any large expenditure of money. One 
remarkable circumstance was mentioned in the paper. ‘The 
levels taken at a well at Bocking, in Essex, for several years 
showed that the water level was uplifted by the Essex earth- 
quake of April 22, 1884. This acquired level was gradually 
diminishing at a rate which would bring back the original 
level by August next year. 


On the suggestion of M. Paut Lerot, who is closely 
associated with Z’47z¢, the Baron ALPHONSE DE ROTHS- 
cHILD has presented to the Museum of Douai the fine 
painting by M. ARMAND Berton, entitled Brumazre, which 
obtained one of the recompenses in this year’s Salon. 
There is no man in France who has done more for the 
enrichment of the provincial museums than M. Pau. 
Lero1, and we wish he could be induced to exercise his 
beneficence in some way for the benefit of our English 
museums. 


Untit the evidence before the inquest is heard, it is 
useless to speculate upon the cause which produced the 
terrible catastrophe in Exeter. The theatre does not appear 
to have been of flimsy construction. It was isolated on 
three sides, and the local justices were satisfied that the 
means of exit were ‘adapted to so favourable a site. The 
rapidity of the conflagration is ascribed at present to the 
great door of the scene dock being left open, and, in conse- 
quence, the frail protection of the act drop could not be 
made available. In many cases of fire much arises from 
the tendency to panic, from which few people are free ; but 
in this case the flames appear to have overpowered the 
house too quickly to admit of escape from the gallery. The 
theatrical people, however, consider that the occupants 
might have escaped if they remained free from panic. The 
tragedy should teach a lesson. The conditions under 
which theatres are conducted in the provinces are a source 
of danger to the community. They are occupied in 
succession by strange companies, and to men who have 
only a temporary interest in a theatre the leaving open of a 
scene dock may appear of no consequence, When we find 


the stage manager relating that there were only him- 
self and a lad to push the hose on the stage, and 
how they were forced to drop it in the confusion, we 
can realise the want of organisation that prevails in one de- 
partment among strollers. It is the duty of the authorities 
to see if something cannot be done to remedy defects of 
that kind. In the first place the introduction of an iron 
curtain should be made imperative in every theatre, and 
gas should be superseded in connection with the stage. It 
should also be the duty of the police to see that the doors 
are in working order before every performance. At Exeter, 
it is said, one of the doors jammed through the falling of a 
bolt. It would also be well if gallery-stairs were divided by 
one or more rails, and a handrail that could be grasped 
should be within reach of every person. In dealing with 
provincial theatres the J/a/ssez-faire policy is too often 
adopted, and it is time there was more than a nominal 
control over the buildings. The Parisian managers have 
had to carry out expensive works in order to render their 
theatres safe. In other places a similar desire to protect 
the public is exhibited. The large sum of 10,000/. is being 
expended on the Dagmar Theatre, Copenhagen, and the 
alterations will cause an annual loss of over 1,000/. 
Managers are not more careful in England than abroad, 
and there is no reason why they should be allowed to hold 
performances under conditions which involve danger to all 
who may be present. 


In connection with the catastrophe, it may be well to 
call attention to the new paint introduced by Messrs. 
GRIFFITHS Bros., which has the property of rendering wood 
non-inflammable. It was selected on that account by the 
committee of the Manchester Exhibition for the wood- 
work, and especially for the fine art galleries, where many 
of the most valuable English paintings are hung. Pro- 
fessor WATSON SMITH has found by experiment that the 
paint is what it professes to be, and every visitor to the 
galleries can see the fireproof qualities do not detract from 
the appearance of the paint. 


THE late Vicror Masst, the composer of ‘“ Paul et 
Virginie,” “Une Nuit de Cléopatre,” and other operas, 
was a native of the little Breton town of Lorient, and on 
Sunday last a statue of him was unveiled on “la Bove,” 
which is one of the finest promenades in the place. It is 
the work of M. Mercig, and the material for the bronze 
was supplied by the French Government. The figure is 
represented as seated upon a bank, the left hand is ex- 
tended, the head inclined on one side asif in the act of 
seeking an inspiration. In the right hand is a crayon. 
The portrait is lifelike, and justice has been done to the 
expressive features. Around are grouped a few objects to 
suggest the character of his compositions. ‘The statue will 
be paid for by the admirers of Massi’s music, but the 
pedestal, which is of local granite, is a gift from the towns- 
folk, and was designed by M. Gator, architect. A 
memorial tablet has been placed on the house in the Rue 
du Marché where the composer was born. 


THE costliness of private-bill legislation is seen from 
the report of the Local Government Board, from which it 
appears that in the three years 1883-86 the expenses of Town 
Councils, Local Boards, and Improvement Commissioners 
in promoting and opposing private bills in Parliament 
amounted to 280,6877, These expenses were incurred by 
200 local authorities, being at the average rate of about 
1,400/, each. The greater part of the money could be 
spared, if the report of an official examiner were accepted 
in most cases by Parliament. 


THE retirement of Sir WILLIAM GROVE from the Bench 
after sixteen years of service, will be a loss. He made his 
mark as a man of science long ago by the battery which 
bears his name and the “Essay on the Correlation of 
Forces,” which anticipated many later discoveries. There 
was, however, nothing of the pedant about Sir WILLIAM 
Grove, and his scientific knowledge was shown in the most 
unobtrusive way. Whenever he did interfere in the course 
of a case it was not for the sake of display. He has well 
earned his retirement, which is sure to be occupied with the 
studies of his youth, 
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SCIENTISTS ON PARADE. 


NYONE who has attended a meeting of the British 
Association of late can hardly believe that BREWSTER 
and his friends were rendering good service to science by 
setting up such a society. Under the conditions of a 
modern meeting it is hard to see what more can be expected 
than an additional means of excitement. Young ladies 
have only to pay a few shillings in order to gain the honour 
of ranking as Associates, and they can astonish their friends 
by using the official paper of the Association for their cor- 
respondence. They can gratify their curiosity by visiting 
houses and places which are closed to them at other times. 
It is possible on these occasions to be accompanied by 
notabilities, refreshments are to be obtained without cost, 
and, in a word, a week of novel entertainment is to be had 
at about the cost of a seat ina theatre. The reputation of 
the visits of the Association has so far extended that people 
who are indifferent to the advancement of science go long 
distances in order to enjoy them. 

It is felt in the Association that something must be done 
to compete with the attractions, and to bring the subscribers 
to the meetings. Hence there is a temptation to have trans- 
actions of a startling kind, and the strange presidential 
address, in which Professor TyNDALL undertook to prove 
that all prayer was a fallacy, is likely to have been considered 
as far more effective by the authorities of the Association 
and the local committee than any exposition of the mysteries 
of sound or heat. Hints were given about what was to be 
said, and out of curiosity men were induced to attend, and 
all that was heard afterwards against the address was an 
advertisement of the Association. When some kind of 
extreme novelty in speech or experiment is not forthcoming 
the meeting is held to be dull. That verdict will be passed 
on the one at Manchester. There was a superabundance 
of papers, and many were informing in a way, but as they 
contained nothing that could excite the wonder of the 
uninitiated, it is only natural that the disappointment was 
general. 

When the Association was set up, there was no intention 
of creating a new mode of entertainment. At that time the 
communication of ideas between scientific men was difficult. 
Travelling meant loss of time and money, and correspon- 
dence was an expensive luxury. BREwsTER was happily 
inspired when he thought of creating a society which would 
afford a chance for the recognition of men who had to 
work in obscurity, and would allow of intercourse between 
the humblest and the most advanced scientists. The 
Association did good work in its early days because it was 
in correspondence with the conditions of the time ; but the 
conditions which prevail now are very different, and we fear 
it must be said that the Association is not in relation with 
them. 

In the first place, there has been a widening of every 
field of science. What the reader of the paper on the 
colours used in calico-printing said of his subject is no less 
true of many others. According to him, so many new 
colours have appeared recently that only an expert among 
experts can profess to be acquainted with them. The 
latest developments in all branches of science are of too 
refined a kind to be comprehended by an audience 
who may not be grounded in the rudiments. This 
will be plain to anyone who will glance at one 
of the newspaper reports of an Association meeting. It 
will be found that papers by men who have a reputation as 
specialists are simply mentioned. The reporters observe 
that communications of the kind are not appreciated except 
by a few, and conclude that newspaper readers in general 
would be bored if more than the title were given. The 
people who attend a section are satisfied with a sight of the 
great man who reads the paper, just as long ago strangers went 
to Athens to see Praro. To many the parade of the 
scientists at an Association meeting comes next in im- 
portance to the excursions. 

_ We see no reason why men of science should not at 
times serve to amuse the public, and especially when it is 
found that they can announce their discoveries in many 
other ways. But the mischief is that amusement is not 
supposed to be allied to science, and in consequence what 
should be the true influence of the British Association is on 
the wane. At one time any recommendation which came 
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from the Association received the attention of the Govern- 
ment, but we cannot recollect that any cases of the kind 
occurred recently. We have therefore little hope that the 
report on the subject of iron and steel in construction will 
have an effect upon the Board of Trade, although the 
subject calls for attention, and if the Association report be 
correct, there should be an alteration of the Government 
regulations. , 

At the present time the Board of Trade prescribe that 
the greatest strain on a wrought-iron girder in a bridge 
must not exceed five tons per square inch of section. The 
Association committee consider that with small girders 


which are subjected to compression or tension the strain’ 


should be reduced to four tons. This means a large 
increase in the sectional area. As a rule, girders are sub- 
jected to both kinds of strain, and the committee say that 


in those members or parts of structures which are exposed. 


to stresses alternating from tension to compression, the 


maximum tensile stress added to the maximum compressive. 


stress should not exceed four tons per square inch, nor the 
maximum tensile stress or compressive stress considered 
independently exceed four tons per square inch. A rule of 


this kind means additional cost in wrought-iron structures, 


since about one-fourth more iron will! have to be added to 
the booms, and it remains to be seen whether the Board 
of Trade will act upon the suggestion. The Board’s 
regulations do not apply to buildings, but they form 
a sort of standard, and in case of accident it would 
be dangerous for an architect to have departed from 
them. The Association report also says that, with steel of 
suitable quality, a stress of 30 per cent..greater may be 
allowed; but as yet the Board of Trade has not recognised 
any difference between steel and iron when used in struc- 
tures, although some arrangement of the kind should have 
been made. The British Association, if possessed of 
influence, would do well to exercise it in regard to this 
matter. 

There is always a simple test which can be applied to 
the Association meetings, and that is for a man in business 
to ask himself how much information he has derived from 
them. ‘There was the customary blowing of trumpets on 
Wednesday, and the Manchester meeting was declared to 
be the most important that had been held for many years, a 
kind of declaration which is common nowadays at annual 
meetings of all kinds. But there was no attempt made to 
assess the value of the “fruit” which, according to Bacon, 
we should expect in all scientific business. The scientists. 
have enjoyed Lancashire hospitality, and only justice was 
done in describing the accommodation as admirable ; but 
how many of the inhabitants are the better for the meeting ? 
The old days of plain living and high thinking seem to 
have departed from among our scientific philosophers, for it 


was held out as an inducement for a visit to Newcastle on © 


Tyne, in 1889, that the members would then be near 
Durham, where the old reputation for good cheer is 
happily kept up among the dignitaries. 

Livery one must be proud of the progress which English 
science makes every year, but it is one in regions which are 
remote from everyday life. It is beginning to be felt that 
industrial science is a province in itself, and, as we see in 
the case of the colours for calico printing, has a great many 
divisions. Any one of them is sufficient to occupy the 
powers of an ordinary scientist. It is by labour in those 
fields that the earth is subjugated to man’s use, and the 
students who toil in them are coming nearer to the 
Baconian idea of a philosopher than those who try to 
astonish a section of the Association. 

Next year the meeting of the Association is to be held in 
Bath, and, for the first time since 1875, the President will 
be a civil engineer. We hope that Sir FREDERICK BRAM- 
WELL’s election may be taken as a sign that the business in 
the sections will have a nearer relation to life. From the 
speech of Sir DoucLas GALToNn, we learn that the new 
President was nominated because of his unrivalled know- 
ledge of machinery, and his unrivalled power as an ex- 
ponent of the application of science to practical work. It 
was also said that the presidential address of next year 
would be replete with scientific information, and would be 
clear and intelligible to every one who heard and read it, 
which was no small matter. We do not profess to know 
whether there is any latent sarcasm in the words, or whether 
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Sir DoucLAs GALTON was referring to certain addresses and 
essays which had not the qualities he mentioned. The 
words are, however, a revelation of what is desirable if the 
Association is to regain its old position. More is needed 
about the application of science to practical work, and more 
clearness in the papers. Otherwise an attempt may be 
made to create a society in which there will be less play and 
more business, and in which ‘‘a certain combination of the 
social with the jocular” will not be sought as the 
qualification of the leading spirits. 


SEVRES AND ITS ARTISTS. 


bios b i passing the Pont de Sévres on the way to Versailles, 

says M. Théodore Massiac, the tourist will observe upon 
his right the buildings of the celebrated porcelain manufactory 
surrounded by the trees of the park of St.-Cloud, and at the 
first glance they will make a strange impression upon him. 
When seen on a summer’s day the massive buildings, which 
were not completed until 1876, appear to be an asylum in which 
repose and silence prevail. The court has the aspect of a 
desert, the monumental facade seems to lose character under 
the heat, everything is still except the thin threads of smoke 
which issue from the tall chimneys and mount into the clear 
sky. The place is as calm and reposeful as if it were the 
Palace of the Sleeping Beauty in the Enchanted Wood. How- 
ever, behind these peaceful walls there is agitation and labour 
without relaxation. During fifteen months of late people have 
lived there in a continuous state of effervescence, of which we 
shall have to speak in the course of this essay. Now, however, 
there is a truce, and things follow their customary way. 

It is not our intention to write a history of Sevres. Every- 
body is aware that the manufactory was not established till 
1756, after having been, in succession, installed at St.-Cloud, 
Chantilly, and Vincennes. When the works were set up at the 
foot of the hill of Sevres they were already the exclusive pro- 
perty of the King, who sold the products for his own benefit. 
At the beginning of every year a special exhibition was held in 
the Palace of Versailles, and the courtiers were bound to acquire 
pieces at a high rate. The Sovereign assisted at the sale, and 
even deigned to push it. The archives of Seine-et-Oise inform 
us that one day Louis XV., on seeing an abbé recoil before the 
price of a flagon, overcame the scruples of the worthy man by 
promising him a rich benefice then vacant. 

Sometimes the fine folk did not wait to pay. On one occa- 
sion the King, having perceived a nobleman puta pretty cup in 
his pocket, His Majesty the next day sent the saucer which had 
been forgotten together with the account. Itis also told that 
at the Exhibition of 1786 a clerk surprised a lady in the act of 
purloining a cup. He held out half a crown, saying, “ Madam, 
I was mistaken. The cup which I have just sold you was only 
twenty-one livres, and here is the change out of your louis.” 
The lady blushed, stammered, and paid. There were fewer 
thefts afterwards. 

The prosperity of the factory dates from 1756. It has sent 
its products everywhere, and even to China, the land of 
porcelain. In addition to the kind of work for which it was 
founded, it has also produced enamels on glass and copper in 
imitation of those of Limoges. During some years there was 
an atelier of Italian mosaicists, which is now in the Louvre. 

With regard to the enamels upon glass, we can relate an 
anecdote which is little known outside the walls of the factory. 
These enamels date from 1846. M. Brongniart, the chemist, 
was then Director of the establishment. It was a principle 
svith him that art must hold only the second place at Sevres. 
He was persuaded that one of the principal defects of the 
ancient stained-glass windows—those inimitable masterpieces— 
consisted in their being composed of small pieces of painted 
glass enclosed in a framing of lead. The leading absolutely 
exasperated him. He imagined that he could make pictorial 
windows in a single piece. The result was not good, but it was 
new, and the idea was so pleasing to Louis Philippe that he 
ordered windows to be made at Sévres for the chapel of Dreux. 
Wishing to realise the effect of these works of art, the King 
went to the factory. At that time they were completing a Sz 
Ferdinand, and in order that the monarch (for at Sevres the 
words king and emperor are never used) might better examine 
the work the artist walked off the scaffolding. Louis Philippe 
arrived, followed by a footman who carried an overcoat. The 
King examined the window, at first quite closely, then he stepped 
back, and when near the edge of the platform, the valet 
exclaimed suddenly, ‘Sire, take care of the scaffold.” The 
simple words were enough to terrify the monarch, He looked 
around anxiously, then raised his hat, pronounced a cold 
“ Adieu, messieurs,” and departed. He never returned, nor 
again spoke of the Sévres factory. 

In 1876 the buildings of the ancient factory were 
abandoned, in which the space was too limited for the work, 


The preparation of porcelain needs much space, owing to the 
numerous operations which have to be gone through. For 
some processes as many as three a/e/iers are needed, and small 
ones will not serve. 

Sévres, as all the world knows, is a nursery of painters, 
sculptors, and engravers. Among the foremost painters at the 
present time we may name M. Gobert, the provisional chief of 
the works of art, who w,as nominated to so important a position 
at the request of the artists, M. Mérigot, whose name is 
associated with the celebrated “service Mérigot ” of 1880, MM. 
Lambert, the Belets, Emile Richard, Eugéne Hallion, Paillet, 
Bonnuit, and Rejoux. Among the sculptors who apply the 
pate sur pate are MM. Doat, Archelais, Jules Célos, Gély, 
Lucas, and Drouet. The principal sculptors are MM. Desbois, 
who gained a first medal in this year’s Salon, Maugendre, 
Glantzlin, Sandoz, Jules Legay, and Forgeot. 

The part of the building reserved for the artists consists of a 
ground floor and first floor. On the ground floor are the 
sculptors and “ patiers,” on the first are the painters. Sculptors 
and painters work two and two in the rooms opening on the 
long corridor, which obtains a profusion of light from the row 
of high windows. On passing along this luminous corridor, 
where no sound is heard, it is easy to suppose that it is a 
cloister, and that behind the closed doors monks are to be found 
in silent meditation. 

But is not art a meditation? 
enclosures and consider. We may take that assigned to 
MM. Mérigot and Lambert. The artists are in the midst of 
an apparent disorder, in the confusion produced by a thousand 
diverse objects—pencils, brushes, models, pieces of porcelain in 
all colours which are experiments in tones of a marvellous and 
most varied richness, Look at those magnificent vases which 
are partly painted; how delightful are the flowers, how gracious 
and tender the arabesques. What art! what taste! in the 
splendid decorations! And all this may be lost by a-single 
defect in the pate, or by the sudden detachment of a particle 
in the oven. M. Belet can show a splendid piece on which he 
had worked for six months, which was wrecked in a second. 

The artists, although they are the first in the world in their 
departments, barely gain means enough to live. ‘There are 
salaries ranging from 4,000 frs. to 2,500 frs. Some are paid 
by the hour as if they were operatives. That happens with 
M. Desbois, who earns 2 frs. per hour, and whose days are less 
than ten hours. 

There are also the pupils, who are about sixty in number. 
When they begin they receive no pay, and indeed they remain 
for about five years in that condition. Afterwards they are 
allowed from 300 frs. to 600 frs. a year. It must not be 
supposed from the way they are rewarded that there is any 
deficiency of talent among them. The author of the superb 
‘‘ cheminée” which four years ago carried off the Prix de 
Sévres, of the value of 2,000 frs., was M. Fournier, who at the 
time was one of the pupils, and he owes his translation among 
the artists to that fine work. Many of the pupils are infirm. 
This bizarre peculiarity is owing to the hobby of the late 
director, M. Lauth, who has left other souvenirs of his reign in 
the factory. 

We have no intention of taking any part in the grave dis- 
sensions which broke out between M. Lauth and his staff, and 
which came to an end by the retirement of the Director, but we 
may give a few anecdotes which will throw a light upon the 
character of the able chemist. They are authentic. 

There was a good deal of noise made lately about a paste, 
the ‘“ Pate LV.,” of which the entire honour was attributed to 
M. Lauth. The fact is that it was long at Sévres. M. Salvetat, 
the former chief of the chemical works, had nearly refound the 
pate tendre of former times—indeed, it was never entirely lost. 
At the banquet which was offered in September 1879 to M. 
Lauth he proposed the toast of “Long life and prosperity to 
the porcelaine Salvetat.” In 1880 M., Salvetat retired, and was 
succeeded by M, Vogt, a savant of great value. It will be easy 
to comprehend why the /dée bore the letters LV.—they 
signified Lauth-Vogt. This fdze did not as yet satisfy M. Lauth. 
Another was made, a pdte nouvelle, which was very fine and 
very favourable to decorative use, but it broke like glass in the 
ovens. 

M. Lauth sometimes showed a familiarity with the artists 
that was unusual. He often addressed them by name without 
prefixing the Monsieur. One day, after giving some instruc- 
tions to M. Mérigot, he said, “Do you understand me, 
Mérigot?” ‘Be tranquil, Lauth,” replied M. Mérigot; “I 
shall not forget what you said.” Henceforth the Director never 
used Mérigot by itself, although he might adopt the abbreviated 
form with the other artists. 

He had not much consideration for the ‘“ decorators,” as he 
called the artists. One of them, who had been twenty-four 
years at Sevres, had just completed the finest of his works. 
“You are growing old,” said M. Lauth, “and should seek to 
retire.” ‘ But I am not eligible,” said the amazed artist, ‘ until 
nextyear.” “That does not matter,” replied the Director ; “‘ you 
can be put down as being afflicted with early senility.” The 


Let us enter one of the 
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artist fell ill, and was laid up for a week. He continues to be 
at the factory, and is one of the foremost artists there. M. 
Lauth in fact considered that at forty years an artist was not 
worth much. He was prodigal of fines. It is easy to under- 
stand that there was much friction, but, as M. Lauth has left, 
the past is forgotten. 

Before concluding, a few words should be said about M. 
Champfleury, the Director of the museum. The collection was 
began by M. Riocreux, one of the painters, who was an in- 
fallible authority, and now it is the richest of its class in the 
world. Although it has barely cost 800,000 frs., it is worth over 
11,000,000 frs. The catalogue is a model, and the exhibition a 
marvel of good taste. The weak side is the annual grant, 
which amounts to only 5,000 frs., and yet there are pieces in 
the museum which are worth 30,000 frs. and more. M. Champ- 
fleury is ably seconded by M. Leroy, who was brought up in 
the factory, and was trained by M. Riocreux. It is the duty of 
M. Leroy to reply to all the applications for information from 
people who believe that they possess specimens of Sévres 
pottery. It is no light task, but it does not embarrass him, for 
M. Leroy is an incarnate history of porcelain, having dates, 
marks, and names at his fingers’ ends, and it is a pleasure to 
hear him talk of the factory he knows so well and loves so 
much. It was, he said, remarkable that at Sévres nothing is 
broken except what may arise through accidents within the 
ovens. 

It may be certain that nothing will be broken, if one can judge 
by the warm reception that was given to the new Director, 
M. Théodore Deck, whose name was famous among potters 
before he was nominated to his present high position. 


NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AT 
EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


FTER much delay and repeated discussion of the designs, 
says the Scotsman, a beginning has at last been made 

with the construction of the new Government buildings at the 
gateway of Edinburgh Castle, which are to afford additional 
guard-room and other accommodation. The scheme, which has 
been matured in the Royal Engineering Department, includes 
the removal of the present approach and bridge, the outer and 
inner gates, the north and south flankers, with their gun plat- 
forms, steps, &c., the straw-store, the guard-room, portions of 
the escarp and main ditch, and of the wall at its northern end. 
The constructive part of the scheme embraces the erection of 
a new bridge over the moat in line with the Lawnmarket, the 
building of a new guard-house, and of a high screen wall on 
each side, within which will be placed a number of houses for 
various purposes, none of which, save one, will be seen from 
the Esplanade. The new bridge over the ditch will consist of 
three arches with drawbridge. The masonry part will be 35 feet 
in length, and the drawbridge 12 feet. The roadway will be 
to feet in width. Over the entrance will be the new guard-house, 
built in a castellated style of architecture, and rising just below 
the half-moon battery to a height of 50 feet. A considerable 
portion of the under part of the building will be taken up with 
a circular arched courtway, through which the roadway from 
the bridge to the castle will be carried. Just over the 
key of the arch is a large panel, on which the Scottish 
lion rampant will be carved. The building to the Esplanade 
will present a solid wall-like front of coursed rubblework, 
pierced here and there with small loop-hole windows. At the 
height of the eaves there is a corbelled and embrasured 
parapet with gurgoyles, on the inner side of which is a narrow 
passage between it and the higher part of the building. This 
upper part of the house, at a height of 35 feet, shows a second 
balcony flanked by small round towers. Over this rises the 
roof, in the centre of which is a crow-stepped gable, on the 
face of the saddle of which are carved the letters V.R. At 
each end of the roof, which is of moderate pitch, is a solid 
ashlar chimney. Following the line of the inner escarp of 
the moat, on each side of the doorway a wall is to be built toa 
height of 22 feet. It will be finished atop as an embrasured 
parapet, the same as the lower balcony of the guard-house, of 
which in the elevation it appears to be a continuation. The 
entrances and principal windows of the rooms in the guard- 
house will be on the castle side. On the north of the entrance 
at the ground level is the officers’ guard-room, lighted by a 
window with stone mullions and transoms. On the south side 
is the men’s guard-room—a large airy apartment, with ceiling 
16 feet high, and lighted by two windows. The space on the 
second floor is taken up with a court-martial room, with wait- 
ing-room attached. Its large balconied three-light window, 
with stone mullions and transoms, forms an agreeable feature 
of the elevation on the upper side. The waiting-room is pro- 
vided with a dormer window, on the pediment of which is 
carved a Scots thistle. A corbelled moulding running under the 
€aves is carried round this window with good effect. The 


court-martial room will be lined to a height of 10 feet with 
red wood, and above that the walls will be of dressed 
Dumfries stone. It will be finished in a substantial and tasteful 
way. There will be open stone chimneys, with dog-grates, im 
all the rooms. In the angular corner on the left of the door- 
way, and within the screen wall already referred to, will be 
built a prisoners’ room, communicating with the men’s guard- 
room, with cells beyond. On the other side, and within the: 
wall, there will be a forage-store, harness-room, stables, and 
straw-store—the roof of the last-mentioned being apparently 
high enough to appear above the screen wall. At the extreme 
north end of the moat a new bridge of three arches, and 13 feet 
in breadth, has been constructed, and forms an entrance to the 
coal-yard and straw-store. On the north side of the new 
entrance is a circular staircase leading down into the moat. 
The contract for the erection of these buildings, which will now 
be pushed on with all convenient speed, has been given to Mr. 
Muirhead, builder, North St. Andrew Street. It is understood 
that the Town Council, in their capacity as guardians of the 
amenity of the city, urged certain objections to this scheme. It 


was thought that the guard-room might have been more - 


artistically designed, and fears were expressed that the screem 
wall would interfere with the view of the Castle Rock. It is 
not clear whether these objections took written shape. At all 
events, whatever they were, they do not seem to have had any 
practical notice paid to them. Recently, when the subject was. 
revived, the Council were informed that the day of grace for 
lodging objections had passed, and that the scheme must be 
proceeded with as designed by the engineering officials. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


A PAPER was read at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion by Mr. E. Leader Williams, the engineer to the 
Manchester Ship Canal, on the project. At the outset he 
mentioned that, after unsuccessful attempts in the years 1883. 
and 1884, Acts of Parliament were obtained in the sessions of 
1885, 1886, and 1887, which gave the Manchester Ship Canaf 
Company power to construct a large ship canal from the deep 
water at Eastham, near Liverpool, to Manchester. The Board: 
of Trade having certified that the conditions in the Acts re- 
lating to capital had been complied with, the contract for the 
whole of the works had been let to Mr. T. A. Walker, of West- 
minster, and the construction of the canal would be commenced 
as soon as the arrangements now in progress for the purchase 
of the lands required were completed. The canal would be of 
greater bottom width than the Suez, Amsterdam, or any other 
ship canal, and it would absorb the whole of the waters of the 
rivers Mersey and Irwell and their tributaries between Man- 
chester and Warrington. From Eastham to Warrington, a 
distance of 20 miles, the tidal water of the Mersey estuary 
would be impounded on one level by large entrance locks at 
Eastham. The depth of the water in the canal would vary 
with the height of the tide, but would never be less than 26 feet. 
The minimum bottom width of the canal would be 120 feet, or 
nearly 45 feet more than the Suez Canal. Above Warrington 
large ship locks would be constructed at Latchford, Irlam, and 
Barton to raise the canal to the level of Manchester. The 
total length of the canal would be 353 miles. Docks, quays,. 
and basins would be constructed at Manchester, Barton, 
Warrington, Partington, and Weston Point. The existing’ 
docks at Runcorn (now the property of the Manchester 
Ship Canal Company) were connected with the Ship Canal, 
and would afford the means of developing the trade of 
Staffordshire and the Potteries. The docks at Weston Point 
and Ellesmere Port were on the Ship Canal. The Bridgewater 
canals recently purchased by the Ship Canal Company were in: 
connection with the proposed new docks at Manchester, and all: 
the inland canals were in direct communication with the Bridge- 
water Canal, which would also join the Ship Canal at Runcorn 
and Barton. A model of the canal was exhibited, and refer- 
ence was made to the larger model on view at the Manchester 
Jubilee Exhibition. In reply to a number of observations, Mr. 
Leader Williams said it would take vessels about eight hours 
to pass from Eastham to Manchester. Ten hours had been 
mentioned in the Parliamentary Committee as the time, but 
that was too much. The banks of both sides of the canal 
would be of stone. There could be no doubt that the canal 
would have beneficial sanitary effects in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester and Salford. There would be docks in Man- 
chester, but the company would take care that the Manchestec 
Corporation did not fill them with sewage.—Mr. Daniel Adam- 
son thought they ought not to lose sight of the fact that the 
canal would be the first great commercial deep canal that had 
been constructed in this country, and the first great inland 
canal made in Europe. It was true there was the Amsterdam 
canal, but that was deficient in width and in depth.—Mr. A. 
Lupton said the question had been asked more than once 
whether the canal when constructed would pay. It sometimes 
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happened that when a project was successful, either a railway 
or anything else, it was followed by others of a similar descrip- 
tion, but in the case of the canal they were secure against that, 
as there was but one river between the two towns. Therefore, 
whatever profits might arise from the canal would find their way 
into the pockets of investors.—The President, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Leader Williams, said he believed that 
the canal when made would prove to be very beneficial not only 
to Manchester and district but to the country generally. 


ENDURANCE OF METALS UNDER VARYING 
LOADS. 


Na important report was presented to the Mechanical 

Section of the British Association on Tuesday. It came 
from the committee appointed for the purpose of obtaining 
information with reference to the endurance of metals under 
repeated and varying stresses, and the proper working stresses 
on railway bridges, and other structures, subject to varying 
loads. The committee, having considered all the evidence 
procurable up to the present time, had arrived at the following 
conclusions :—(1) For those cases in which the dead weight is 
much less than the live load it is the practice of engineers to 
adopt a lower working stress than five tons per square inch, as 
permitted by the Board of Trade. (2) In those cases where 
the dead weight is large compared with the live load, the results 
of experiments on the fatigue of metals indicate that a higher 
working stress is permissible with the same degree of safety as 
with the lower stresses in smaller structures. In small bridges, 
where the effect of wind pressure is practically insignificant, 
the maximum stress, being due to the passage of the live load, 
is of frequent occurrence ; while in large structures, where the 
wind pressure is a very important element in arriving 
at the maximum stress, it is clear,-from the infrequency 
of heavy wind pressure, that the maximum stress but 
rarely occurs. (3) If the working stress permissible 
be arrived at from the consideration of the experiments 
upon the endurance of metals under repeated changes of 
load, then the proper rolling load to assume is certainly 
that which may be reasonably expected to come upon 
the bridge a great number of times. (4) With regard to 
dynamic action, the shocks resulting from bad rail points are of 
importance. Rails in 60-feet lengths are occasionally used over 
bridges to avoid injurious effects from this cause. The committee 
recommended (a) that in the case of very small girders and 
cross girders where the operating forces are either all tensile or 
all compressive, the maximum stress to which wrought-iron 
should be subjected by the quiescent weight of the moving 
load, added to the weight of the structure, ought not to exceed 
four tons per square inch. (4) That in the case of bridges or 
structures of such magnitude that the dead weight is more than 
twice that of the moving load, the stress upon wrought-iron 
may be safely increased to nearly six tons per square inch. 
(c) That in those members or parts of structures which are ex- 
posed to stresses alternating from tension to compression, the 
maximum tensile stress, added to the maximum compressive 
stress, should not exceed four tons per square inch; nor the 
maximum tensile stress or compressive stress, considered inde- 
pendently, exceed four tons per square inch. (@) In computing 
the strength required to resist wind pressure, considering that 
very high pressures are of rare occurrence, the stress upon 
wrought-iron from the effects of wind may safely be taken at 
six tons per square inch. (e) In steel of suitable quality a 
stress 30 per cent. greater be allowed. 


MODERN COLOURS. 


N the section of Chemical Science of the British Associa- 
tion, Mr. Charles O’Neill read a paper in which he dis- 
cussed the extent to which calico printing and the tinctorial 
arts had been affected by the introduction of modern colours. 
He said the first of the modern colours was Mr. Perkins’ aniline 
mauve, which was discovered and applied in the year 1856. It 
was two or three years afterwards—in April 1859—that the next 
modern colour, magenta or fuchsia, made its appearance. The 
tide rose slowly in 1860 with purples, blues, and violets, and 
gained every year in force and volume, until the flood had now 
risen to such a height that one who would like to keep up with 
it stood astonished and dismayed at its extent, and well-nigh 
confounded by the prospect before him. Nor was there any 
signs that we had got to the high-water mark, for month after 
month chemists and colour manufacturers were patenting new 
colours or new processes in such numbers that only a spe- 
cialist of specialists could pretend to follow or appreciate the 
work that was being done. In 1856 the two most important 


of China blue was printed on it, to be subsequently fixed by a 
process analogous to dyeing, but it was not an important branch 
of the indigo styles. All attempts to obtain an extract of 
madder fit for printing had failed, and it was not until about 
ten years afterwards that an extract of madder came into the 
market, and for the first time the printer was enabled to pro- 
duce by direct application upon the cloth various colours: 
yielded by madder. The madder styles of 1856 were of great 
excellence, and as produced by the best houses quite as good, 
or better, than pure alizarine styles were now, in that alizarine 
could not be made to yield as good work as madder did. 
The present conditions of the trade with regard to price, how- 
ever, were unfavourable to the highest excellence in that class 
of prints. He pointed out that if artificial alizarine had not 
come up, there could not have been the extensive pro- 
ductions of many coloured fast cretonne styles which had been 
the characteristic of the trade for several years past. The 
introduction of these most important and valuable of the 
modern colours had had the effect of cheapening the price of 
the best kinds of calico prints. By best he meant those of the 
most durable colours used for personal wear, and so far it was 
a boon to the purchaser ; but how far it had benefited the calico. 
printers was another question. It would appear that the greater 
facility of producing possible colours had greatly increased the 
production, The same works and machinery could with these 
and other modern colours turn out from 50 to 70 per cent. 
more printed calico than could have been done in the old 
madder-dyeing days. Increased production without a corre-- 
sponding increase in demand had, of course, led toa gradual» 
lowering of prices, until profits were cut down to a very low~ 
margin. He thought it might be held that the colour-mixing, 
made easy by the introduction of modern colours, had much to» 
do with the unremunerative condition of calico printing. 
Comparing work done thirty-four years ago with that which was 
produced now, he thought there had been no great change in- 
results as far as regarded the quality of the work. There had 
been a lessening of the cost of colour and a lessening of the 
labour of the colour-mixer, and undoubtedly some colours now’ 
were brighter than then, but there was not much in that. As 
to fastness of colour, except as regarded reds, there had been no- 
gain, perhaps even a loss. None of the modern colours, except 
alizarine and its allied blue and orange derivatives, could be 
said to be fast colours upon cotton in the sense that madder or 
indigo were fast, but at the same time many of them were fast 
enough for the purpose to which they were applied. The idea 
that all new dyes were bad dyes, and that in the old times 
there were no loose colours, was not warrantable. The truth 
was that with the ancient dyes, as with the modern dyes, there 
was plenty of loose bad dyeing. If the wholesale condemna- 
tions of modern colours were correct, these dyes must have 
fallen into disuse long ago. Whichever might be the true state - 
of the case with regard to cotton, he considered that the intro- - 
duction of modern colours in the dyeing of fancy silk and: 
woollen styles had been a great advantage. 


TESSERZ. 


Influence of Oriental Arts. 
Sir M. D. WYATT. 


HEIR influence upon surface decoration has been of the 
. very utmost importance. Their especial value has, I 
think, consisted in the admirable illustrations they furnish of - 
the possibility of obtaining repose and quiet beauty by the 
right employment of the most brilliant colouring when broken 
up into minute and properly contrasted forms, and arranged for 
flat surfaces upon what is technically known as a “ flat” system 
of design. It is the especial reasonableness of the Eastern: 
treatment by Arabians, Indians, Chinese, or Japanese alike, of 
every material pressed into the service of industrial art, which 
has specially tended to correct the vagaries of industrial artists. 
Until it had been shown to them by the unquestionable merits 
and successes of Oriental products that beauty in manufacture 
might be effected without involving any misapplication to it 
of the fine arts, their only idea of raising the character of 
design of any piece of manufacture appears to have been 
limited to the addition to it of an introduction of pictorial 
eleme ts, which disfigured more than they adorned. The 
ExhibNion of 1851 overflowed with illustrations of this tendency,. 
and scit]pture was no less abused in its forced association with 
ceramiu art and furniture than painting was in textiles. Who 
does noct remember the Newfoundland dog carpets and rugs, the 
portraf of the Queen and Prince Albert worked into every 
class o fabric, and the fox, and dog, and ballet-girl shirts in 
the well-known Chamber of Horrors at Marlborough House ?’ 
From the productions of Oriental taste all such anomalies were 
banished, and in them the artists preserved the utmost 
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class of product to which they were applied, or into which they 
were incorporated. As serious thought became applied to the 
elaboration of a judicious system of teaching, upon which the 
schools of design throughout the country required to be 
organised, the common-sense system of the East grew in our 
estimation, and became established and adopted in our practice. 
We work now in almost all departments of production, espe- 
cially in carpets, rugs, tiles, floorcloth, mural decoration, paper- 
hanzings, shawls, and to some extent in jewellery and mosaics, 
in the spirit if not in the forms of Oriental art. Its influence 
is a growing and, as I believe, a highly beneficial one. 


Mulready’s Later Paintings. 
R. LIEBREICH, 


It is generally stated that in his advanced age he painted 
oo purple. A careful examination shows that the peculiarity 
‘the colours of his later pictures is produced by an addition 
blue. Thus, for instance, the shadows on the flesh are 
painted in pure ultramarine. Blue drapery he painted most 
unnaturally blue. Red of course became purple. If you look 
at these pictures through a yellow glass, all these faults dis- 
appear: what formerly appeared unnatural and displeasing is 
at once corrected ; the violet colour of the face shows a natural 
red; the blue shades become grey ; the unnatural glaring blue 
of the drapery is softened. To make the correction perfect, the 
glass must not be of a bright gold colour, but rather of the 
colour of pale sherry. It must be gradually darkened in 
accordance with the advancing age of the painter, and will then 
correspond exactly with the colour of his lens. The best proof 
of the correctness of this statement is, that the yellow glass not 
only modifies the blue in Mulready’s pictures, but gives truth- 
fulness to all the other colours he employed. To make the 
proof complete, it would be necessary to show that by the aid 
of yellow glass wesaw Mulready’s pictures as he saw them with 
the naked eye, and this can be proved. It happens that Mul- 
ready has painted the same subject twice—-first in 1836, when 
he was fifty years of age and his lens*was in a normal state, and 
again in 1857, when he was seventy-one, and the yellow dis- 
coloration had considerably advanced. The first picture was 
called when exhibited Brother and Sister; or, Pinching the 
Ear ; the second was called The Young Brother. In both pic- 
tures a girl, whose back only is visible, is carrying a little child. 
A young peasant, in a blue smock-frock, stands to the right 
and seizes the ear of the child. The background is formed by 
a cloudy sky and part of a tree. Both pictures are in the Ken- 
sington Museum, The identity of the composition makes the 
difference in the colouring more striking. If we look at the 
second picture through a yellow glass, the difference between 
the two almost entirely disappears, as the glass corrects the 
faults of the picture. The smock-frock of the boy no longer 
appears of that intense blue which we may see ina lady’s silk 
dress, but never in the smock-frock of a peasant. It changes 
into the natural tint which we find in the first picture. The 
purple face of the boy also becomes of a natural colour. The 
shades on the neck of the girl and the arms of the child, which 
are painted in a pure blue, look now grey, and so do the blue 
shadows in the clouds. The grey trunk of the tree becomes 
brown. Surprising is the effect upon the yellowish green 
foliage, which, instead of appearing still more yellow, is restored 
to its natural colour, and shows the same tone of colour as the 
foliage in the earlier picture, 


The Painters of Ancient Greece. 
A. DE RACZYNSKI. 


Polygnotus, of the island of Thasos, created historical 
painting in Greece, above five hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. He painted in encaustic, and he knew how to give 
such solidity to his works that his Battle of Marathon at 
Athens, though exposed to the influence of the air, continued 
in perfect preservation for the space of nine hundred years. 
This picture at length tempted the rapacity of a Roman pro- 
consul, who carried it away. Polygnotus made several copies 
of his picture of the Zaking of Troy, one of which was 
at Athens and another at Delphi. Among the figures in 
this grand composition was that of Cassandra, the daughter 
of Priam, at the moment when her modesty was sink- 
ing under the most cruel outrage. Through the veil which 
covered her face might be discerned the expression of shame 
and the flush upon her brow. Polygnotus also introduced into 
the same picture the portrait of Elpinice, the daughter of 
Miltiades and sister of Cimon, who had brought him to Athens. 
He painted Tartarus at Delphi. This was one of the richest 
of all the compositions attributed to this master ; it contained 
eighty figures. This artist excelled in what the Greeks called 
ethnography, or the art of painting manners, passions, and 
characters. Apelles was a native of the island of Cos; he 
belonged to the school of Sicyon, the rival of that of Athens. 
He threw a grace and elegance into painting. His Diana 
surrounded by Nymphs on the slope of Mount Taygetus has 


been admired as a happy and charming composition. He is 
not less celebrated for his Vemwus of Cos, in which he took 
Phryne, the courtesan, for his model. Aétion also established 
a reputation in the graceful style. His most celebrated picture 
was The Marriage of Alexander and Roxana. In this piece 
were seen a number of Loves playing with the arms and the 
cuirass of Alexander, while others lifted up Roxana’s veil and 
uncovered part of her charms. Zeuxis, who produced a Helen 
that was highly esteemed by contemporary artists, lived sixty 
years after Polygnotus. It was superior for finish and colour- 
ing, but was never equalled in regard to expression. Parrhasius, 
contemporary with Socrates, enriched the Temple of Minerva 
with his Prometheus. According to Seneca, this painter caused 
a slave to be put to the torture in order that he might serve as 
a model for that figure. This painter was obscene and exag- 
gerated. Protegenes acquired renown by his /a/ysus ; Pausias 
by his Glycera. Zeuxis, of Sicily, also had celebrity. Mention 
is likewise made of Pauson and Dionysius. Against the former 
it is alleged that, instead of imparting real dignity to his figures, 
he gave them rather the air of actors on the stage; he de- 
lighted also in exaggeration and caricature. The Rhyparo- 
graphoi painted the interior of kitchens, shops, and such like 
subjects: others devoted themselves to a class which the Greeks 
called Dreams. Some attempts in this line were to be seen at 
the Lyceum at Athens. Aérial and linear perspective were 
unknown to the ancients. Herculaneum shows us that the 
Romans had made very little progress in this very important 
part of the art of painting. The human mind then is con- 
tinually turning in the same circle. Do you not fancy that you 
recognise Michel Angelo in Polygnetus? Between Apelles and 
Raphael the semblance would perhaps be perfect, if the one 
had not been inspired by Paganism and the other by the Chris- 
tian religion. Aétion is our Albano. Zeuxis was to Polygnotus 
what the Caracci were to the heads of the schools of Italy in 
the best period. Parrhasius was the Rubens of his time. To 
him may also be likened all those painters of Italy who 
borrowed their subjects from the Martyrology, as well as those 
modern artists who mistakenly delight in atrocious subjects. 
Lastly, the Ostades, the Breughels, and the Regas, never sus- 
pected, probably, that they were Rhyparographoi. Does not 
the portrait of Elpinice, in the Zaking of Troy, remind us of 
the modern anachronisms of those domatricd of Italian paint- 
ings, or rather of those portraits of popes, sovereigns, and 
other patrons of the arts, whom the painters have introduced 
among the apostles of the Last Supper, in transfigurations, and 
in Gospel subjects in general? In Greece, as subsequently in 
Italy, in proportion as artists attained facility of execution, and 
made advances in the mechanical departments of painting and 
in the theories, genius declined, and with it disappeared feeling 
and expression. Polygnotus imparted grandeur to his subjects. 
Dionysius represented his with truth. Pauson debased those 
which he chose. 


Thomas Carlyle as a Mathematician. 
D, MASSON. 


The translation of Legendre’s “ Geometry” for Brewster 
deserves a passing notice. Though not published till 1824— 
when it appeared, from the press of Oliver & Boyd, of Edin- 
burgh, as an octavo of nearly 400 pages, with the title — 
“Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry, with Notes.” — 
Translated from the French of A. M. Legendre, Member of 
the Institute, &c. Edited by David Brewster, LL.D., &c. 
With Notes and Additions, and an Introductory Essay on 
Proportion—it was begun by Carlyle in 1822, and continued 
to occupy him through the whole of that year. His authorship 
of this translation remained such a secret, or had been so for- 
gotten that the late Professor De Morgan, specially learned 
though he was in the bibliography of mathematics, did not 
know the fact, and would hardly believe it, till I procured him 
the evidence. It was one day in or about 1860, if I remember 
rightly, and in the common room of University College, 
London, that De Morgan, in the course of the chats on all 
things and sundry which I used to have there with him, and 
with my other colleague in the college, dear old Dr. Sharpey, 
adverted to the Legendre book. He knew, he said, that 
Brewster himself could not have done the translation, but had 
always been under the impression that the person employed by 
Brewster had been a certain Galbraith, a noted teacher of 
mathematics in Edinburgh. Recently, however, he had heard 
Carlyle named as the man; and, being very doubtful on the 
point, he wanted very much to be certain. To back my own 
statement, I undertook to obtain an affidavit from head- 
quarters. “Tell De Morgan,” said Carlyle, when I 
next saw him, “that every word of the book is mine, 
and that I got 50/ for the job from Brewster, which 
was then of some consideration to me.” He went on to 
speak, very much as he does in the “Reminiscences,” of 
the prefixed little essay on Proportion, retaining a fond recol- 
lection of that section of the book—begun and finished, he 
says, on ‘6a happy forenoon (Sunday, I fear)” in his Edinburgh 
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lodgings, and never seen again since he had revised the 
proof—as really a kind of feat in the way of mathematical ex- 
position. De Morgan, who had some correspondence on the 
subject with Carlyle after I had conveyed Carlyle’s message, 
paid the essay a compliment, in his subsequent “ Budget of 
Paradoxes,” by calling it ““as good a substitute for the Fifth 
Book of Euclid as could be given in speech”; and:a glance at 
the essay in the volume itself will confirm the opinion. It fills 
eight printed pages among the sixteen with Roman paging 
prefixed to Legendre’s text, and may therefore have been done 
after the text ; and it consists of but four definitions and three 
theorems, wound up with these concluding sentences :—“ By 
means of these theorems and their corollaries it is easy to 
demonstrate, or even to discover, all the most important facts 
connected with the doctrine of proportion. The facts given 
here will enable the student to go through these Elements 
[Legendre’s] without any obstruction on that head.” The 
translation of ‘“ Legendre,” with this essay on Proportion, was 
Carlyle’s farewell to mathematics. To the end of his life, how- 
ever, he would talk with great relish of mathematical matters. 
Once, in the vicinity of Sloane Street, when I was telling him 
of a geometrical problem which Dr. Chalmers had confided to 
me, with the information that he had been working at it all his 
life and had never accomplished the solution, Carlyle became 
so eager as to make me stop and draw a diagram of the pro- 
blem on the pavement. Having thus picked up the notion of 
it, he branched out in the most interesting manner, as we 
walked on, into talk and anecdote about mathematics and 
mathematicians, with references especially to Leslie, West, 
Robert Simson, and Pappus. A marked similarity of character 
between Carlyle and Chalmers was discernible in the fact that 
they both avowed a strong personal preference for the old pure 
geometry over the more potent modern analytics. “In geometry, 
sir, you are dealing with the zpszss¢ma corpora,” Chalmers used 
to say; and Carlyle’s feeling seems to have been something of 
the same. 
The Ideal in German Painting. 


H. TAINE. 


To understand or love painting, it is necessary that the eye 
should be sensitive to forms and colours; that it should have 
no need of training or apprenticeship in order to feel pleasure 
in seeing one tone beside another; that it should be delicate in 
its optical sensations. The man who is to be a painter should 
be able to forget himself in presence of the rich consonance of 
a red and a green, the gradation and transformation of a light 
down into a shadow, the delicate differences in a silk or a satin 
which, according to its folds, creases, and distances, takes 
opaline reflections, vague glimmerings of lustre, imperceptible 
shadowings of blue. The eye is a taster of savours like the 
mouth, and painting is a choice banquet Served up to it. 
In Germany, the excessive domination of the pure idea has left 
no room for ocular sensuality. The earliest German school— 
that of Cologne—painted not bodies, but tender and pious souls 
of mystics. The great German artist of the sixteenth century, 
Albert Diirer, for all his knowledge of the Italian masters, 
nevertheless retained his ungraceful forms, his angular folds, 
his ugly nudities, his sombre colouring, his wild, mournful, or 
sullen faces ; the weird fancy, the profound religious feeling, 
the vague philosophical divinations which breathe through his 
work show a spirit which cannot find contentmentin form. Go 
to the Louvre and see a little Christ of his master Wolhgemuth, 
and an Eve of his contemporary Lucas Cranach, you will feel 
that the men who made such groups and such bodies were born 
for theology, not for painting. In our own time, again, itis the 
inward and not the outward parts that the Germans esteem and 
enjoy. Cornelius and the masters of the Munich school set 
the idea in the first, and the execution in the second place ; the 
master invents, it is his pupil who carries out. Their work is 
purely symbolical and philosophical, and has for its object to 
draw the spectator’s thoughts towards some great moral and 
social truth. Similarly, Overbeck has for his aim edification, 
and preaches a sentimental asceticism. Similarly again, Knauss 
is a psychologist so able that his pictures are either idylls or 
comedies. 

Drawings by the Great Masters. 


G. F. WAAGEN. 


The drawings of the great masters have a peculiar charm. 
By them, more than by works of any other kind, you are intro- 
duced into the secret laboratory of art, so that you may follow 
a painting from the first germ through its various stages and 
changes, till it attains its perfect form. Von Rumohr, with his 
usual refined sense of art, directs our attention to the sure 
mechanical taste with which these old masters always employed 
in their drawings the material which was best adapted to the 
object they had in view. If they wanted to sketch upon the 
paper a first thought just as it arose in the fancy, they usually 
chose the red Italian chalk, with which sketching is so easy, 
or the soft Italian black chalk. The breadth and softness of 
the strokes immediately gives to such a first. sketch something 
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picturesque and massy ; and, at the same time, the material 
allowed of further finishing, in a high degree, if it were desired. 
But if they wished to arrest a rapidly passing effect in nature, 
as it was fresh in their fancy, to seize an accidental happy, 
quickly changing cast of drapery, or to mark sharply and 
distinctly the main features of some character, they preferred 
the pen, which allowed them to unite the easy flowing line with 
the sure and distinct indication of the forms. If they 
desired in the portrait, in a study, in the composition, 
to express the most delicate movements of the forms, the 
fine play of the surfaces lying within the outlines, they 
generally took a rounded silver pencil. On paper covered 
with a mixture of white lead and pale yellow ochre, verdi- 
gris, or some red, such a pencil marks but lightly and softly, 
and therefore allows of changing and improving ad zujinitum, 
and by leaning harder, at length to mark decidedly, among all 
the others, the design in favour of which the artist has deter- 
mined. If they wished to decide on the main distribution of 
light and shade, the full camel’s hair pencil dipped in sepia or 
Indian ink, with its elastic point, its bold fulness, led the most 
rapidly and surely to their object. In such drawings the out- 
lines of the forms are often not marked, but result only from the 
limits of the shadows : when it was required, at the same time, 
to mark the form, the use of the pen was added. Lastly, for a 
more detailed marking of light and shade, coloured paper 
afforded them a middle tint, by the help of which they pro- 
duced, with black chalk in the shadows, and white in the 
lights, a very delicate gradation and a great relief of the parts. 
On account of these many advantages, this mode of drawing 
has been very commonly used. It is not till after having 
seen, from a great number of such drawings, on how many 
sides a picture has been conscientiously prepared, that we can 
understand the great perfection and extraordinary composition 
of so many pictures of the time of Raphael ; and it is not till 
we have learnt to consider such pictures as the final result of a 
long series of studies of the most highly gifted minds that we 
are penetrated with a due sense of their great value. 


Precedents in Music and Architecture. 
W. H. LEEDS. 


Music has, perhaps, been far more fortunate than architec- 
ture, having escaped from the surveillance and trammels of. 
archeological pedantry in consequence of no musical composi- 
tions of the ancients remaining. No doubt they were altogether’ 
different in style from anything in modern European music ; 
therefore, had they been preserved and followed as wholesome 
precedents, would have checked rather than at all advanced the 
progress of the art in later times. To say that had.the architec- 
ture of the Greeks and Romans perished as well as their music 
it would have been all the better now for the former art, would 
incur for me the epithet of ultra-reprobate, and would, besides, 
be doing violence to my own feelings. Yet it is sincerely to be 
wished that its examples were studied more and aped less— 
studied rationally and esthetically—and then it would be per- 
ceived that, admirable as they are in themselves and with 
reference to the purposes for which they were erected, they are 
either ill-adapted to, or furnish but very little towards, such an 
enlarged and complex architectural system as we now require. 
For actual practice, they afford us little more than a few varieties 
of column and entablature, arches, pediments, and such features, 
in regard to which we pique ourselves upon scrupulously adher- 
ing to the authority of some one particular antique example, 
although the structure to which they are applied is in its com- 
position and physiognomy the very reverse of antique. As I 
have said, I believe, more than once before, modern architects 
have converted the orders into mere patterns, from which they 
have only to choose, without being put to the trouble of shaping 
out a single idea of their own. So that as far as the orders are 
concerned, they neither are nor are called upon to act as artists 
at all, and as to the merit of truthful copying, that belongs 
rather to the operative stonemason than to themselves. There 
are many ancient examples that might be modified to greater or 
lesser extent, and in a variety of ways, without losing sight of 
the character of the type so followed. Nay, some might be 
considerably improved upon, and more consistently finished up 
than they appear to have been, unless they have been greatly 
mutilated. Take, for instance, the Ionic order of the Erech- 
theum—surely such an exceedingly simple and severe cornice 
accords very ill indeed with such luxuriantly rich capitals 
which seem to demand a corresponding florid character in 
what is the corresponding division of the entablature, and the 
crowning to the entire order. Together with want of keeping 
as tocharacter, there is a falling off of effect where it ought, if any- 
thing, to be increased rather than at all diminished. Obvious 
as this appears to myself, not one of those who have taken that 
example have ventured to depart from the exact letter of it, by 
supplying such a cornice as would complete and perfect it. Of 
the two, even an exaggerated cornice is a more pardonable 
fault- than a starveling one. The reproach of heaviness is 
preferable to that of poverty and meanness, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


SomE dissatisfaction is expressed by artists at the pre- 
ponderance of non-professional members on the committee 
for next year’s international exhibition at Glasgow. Out of 
sixty-seven members there are only four architects and nine 
‘artists.’ Mr. PowELt argues that the disproportion is 
unavoidable, since it is necessary to borrow works of art, 
and therefore it was advisable to have as many patrons on 
the committee as could be secured, since they have shown 
their faith in the exhibition by guaranteeing the expenses. 
We cannot see why it should be necessary to make any 
excuse on the subject. In the selection and acceptance of 
pictures, a committee of laymen are as likely to be im- 
‘partial as any body of artists. If the aggrieved painters of 
«Glasgow will turn their attention to Manchester, they will 
see the value of the non-professional element. The paint- 
ings were hung with the aid of painters, but they were 
‘selected by amateurs, and a better exhibition was never seen 
in England. The architectural section was entrusted to the 
«Care of the local architects, and it does not compare favour- 
ably with what is to be seen elsewhere in the building. 
The Manchester Exhibition is by itself a sufficient refuta- 
~tion of the doubts which are entertained about the judg- 
ament of the amateur or the dealer. 


THE materials of the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition 
- are announced for sale, and we hope a statement will be 
given of the amount that is offered for the buildings, as it 
will enable architects and committees to judge of the value 
ef the system adopted in the construction. At South 
Kensington there was what might be well called “an 
alarming sacrifice ” when the Exhibition buildings were put 
up for auction. But for the ironwork and glass at Man- 
chester a good price should be obtainable. Wrought-iron 
gas-tubing was largely used for the principals and putlins, 
~ and steam pipes for the pillars. The glass is fixed without 
» putty, and can therefore be removed without breakage. 


Or late there has been some display of scepticism about 
' the traditions of the birthplace of CoLumsus, and the 
~ Claim of Genoa to the privilege is questioned. Warned by 
the past, the municipality of the city have therefore resolved 
that posterity shall have some evidence on the subject. A 
tablet has been fixed on the front of the modest house in 
the Ponticelli, where it is believed the navigator was born, 
with the following inscription :—“ Nulla domus titulo dig- 
nior— Hic—Paternis in edibus—CurIsTOPHORUS COLUMBUS 
-—Pueritiam—Primamque juventam transegit ”—or, in other 
words, that no house has a more worthy title, since there, 
in the house of his father, Cur1istopHER CoLuMBus passed 
his infancy and his early youth. It will be observed that 
‘there is no assertion of the birth of the hero in the house, 
and, as no date is put on the tablet, it may hereafter b2 
supposed that the inscription is of an older time. On the 
‘other hand, the existence of the tablet may be taken as an 
attempt to manufacture evidence. CoLumeus in his will 
distinctly declared himself a native of Genoa, for he said, 
“que siendo yo nacido en Génova . . . como natural de 
ella, porque de ella y en ella naci,” and the words should 
| fbe enough to refute the pretensions of other places. 
Cogoleto has perhaps the best right to set up in rivalry to 
Genoa, but it is derived from the circumstance of two 
captains named CoLomso having sailed with the discoverer. 


THE statement which was made by Mr. Maruer, the 
engineer, at Manchester, should be considered by the 
Education Department as well as by the heads of schools. 
Mr. MATHER said that, as an employer, he has had oppor- 
tunities of testing the quality of the education given in our 
public schools by selecting boys who have passed the 
examinations brilliantly, and whose school record stood 
very high even in science subjects. In an establishment of 
mechanical engineering one can test above all things 
intelligence, or the faculty of using knowledge by applying 
it to something to be done. He was often astonished to 
find the want of this faculty in boys whose memories 
~<were no doubt well stocked for examination purposes, 
and who could speak correctly and write gramma- 


tically, but whose constructive faculty was dormant. 
Mr. MATHER’s experience has been sufficient to con- 
vince him that the method of teaching in our public 
elementary schools, admirable as it is in giving a 
higher tone to our working classes, and in developing 
considerable literary power, yet in the main is one- 
sided in its effect, even on a really gifted boy, while it 
does nothing to call forth the practical faculties in boys 
who, slow and even stupid in the classroom, may possess 
considerable aptitude in acquiring knowledge after they 
have begun to work for a living. Now if work were made 
an auxiliary in education, and thoroughly systematised to 
supplement class instruction, much greater interest would be 
taken in education by both scholars and parents. The use 
of tools, the actual creation of objects worked out from 
designs to illustrate a scientific fact or develop an artistic 
idea, the simple experiment to demonstrate a natural law, 
the apparatus for which had been made by the boy himself ; 
all such exercises, carried on co-ordinately with class teach- 
ing of literary subjects, modified to admit of this practical 
element in all education, would raise the self-respect of a 
bright lad and inspire him with a proper ambition to make 
the best of all his powers. 


THE museum at Brussels has been fortunate in acquiring 
a landscape by RuBENs at a low price. It bears the title 
of the Chase of the Calydon Boar, a subject which the 
painter selected several times. The Brussels picture was 
one of those which were found in Rusens’s house at the 
time of his death. In the catalogue of the property it was 
numbered 140, and was described as a wood scene with 
small figures. It is supposed to have been painted entirely 
by the master’s hand. 


Mr. WALTER EMDEN again complains of the procedure 
adopted for the examination of plans of metropolitan 
theatres. When plans are deposited for a theatre with the 
Board of Works, they are, he says, at their next meeting 
(and their meetings are weekly) referred to the Buildings 
Act Committee; the Buildings Act Committee, who meet 
once a fortnight, refers it to the Sub-committee on Theatres, 
who also meet once a fortnight; and until all referring is 
done the play does not commence. Then, after a report 
from the architect’s department—the result of which the 
owner’s architect may or may not be informed of—it some- 
times happens that without any information (though it may 
have been applied for many times) the plans are referred 
from committee to committee, and from committee to 


Board, only to be refused, and the whole “ necessary ”. 


routine by a fresh application has to be gone over again. 
This is but a summary, he says, of the “‘necessary ” routine, 
the negotiations attendant on it taking sometimes even more 
time than the routine. 


THE French system of setting up memorial-tablets on 
the houses of distinguished men, which the Society of Arts 
has imitated to a very limited extent, has just had a 
trial in Edinburgh. On the second flat of the house 
No. 42 Lothian Street, which leads to the College, a tablet 
has been placed stating that THomas DE Quincey lived 
there. Manchester has thus the credit of having a son 
taking precedence of the natives of Edinburgh and of the 
distinguished southrons and foreigners who made an abode 
in the romantic town. The wayward history of the English 
Opium Eater deserves some further recognition, and it 
would be well to place another tablet on the mean lodging- 
house near Holyrood in which he so often sought a refuge 
from bailiffs. The district was a legal sanctuary, and in 
that house some of De QuiNcey’s most closely reasoned 
and most eloquent articles were composed. The tablet was 
designed by Mr. SypNry MitTcHELL, and we hope arrange- 
ments will be made for the erection of a great many of a 
similar character. The guides and the guide-books supply 
information about the former residents in Edinburgh 
houses, but a tablet is suggestive to every passer-by, and it 
insures that the association will remain as long as the 
house stands. Meanwhile we are glad to know that the 
stranger in Edinburgh will be able to discover where one of 
the great men of the century toiled in literature and dis- 
covered the hollowness of human hopes. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STUDIES BY M. URBAIN BOURGEOIS. 


E have already published some decorative works by 

M. Ursain Bourceois, of Paris. We give this 

week a few of the life studies, which will suggest the pains 
taken by the artist in the preparation of his works. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGINEERING. 


HE opening address in the section of Mechanical Science 

of the meeting of the British Association was delivered 

by Professor Osborne Reynolds, of Owens College, his subject 
‘being the achievements of engineering during the twenty-six 
years that have elapsed since the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Manchester. One part related to the means for educa- 
tion. The Professor said that elementary education, whatever 
might be its subjects, must of necessity depend for its per- 
manent existence on some source of higher knowledge in those 
subjects. Without raising such questions as whether there 
exist at present means oi training efficient teachers in all the 
branches for which technical education is promised, or whether 
such means would be forthcoming as a result for the demand of 
teachers, he recalled the recent progress made towards a 
higher training in that branch of science which most directly 
relates to mechanical progress, and which, according to no less an 
authority than the late Professor Rankine, received its first im- 
pulse from the institution of Section G. Professor Gordon, 
who held the chair of mechanics in Glasgow University, was 
the first in this country to collect and embody in his lectures, 
and subsequently in a text-book, the important though scattered 
results of individual efforts to found the laws of practical 
mechanics on exact science. And at the time Rankine was 
speaking, the chair, to which Rankine himself was called the 
same year, was the only chair in this country from which such 
lectures were given. Since that time the appreciation of that 
science has steadily increased ; other colleges took up the sub- 
ject, mostly as forming part of courses entitled engineering 
or naval science. Amongst these was Owens College, in which, 
not till after the last meeting in Manchester of this Association, 
the leading engineers founded and endowed, which is more im- 
portant, the chair which it has been my fortune to occupy for 
nineteen years. During the earlier part of this time both 
teachers and students were labouring under the disadvantage 
arising from the novelty of the subject—the former having to 
make an almost arbitrary selection of what they would teach, 
and the latter not knowing exactly what it was they were going 
- to learn. Gradually, however, by the help of experience from 
the somewhat earlier French schools, and with the admirable 
works of Rankine as a foundation, the lectures or theoretical 
courses had become clear and distinct, while the advantage to 
be gained had become so generally recognised that of late 
years there had been almost a scramble to found new colleges 
to teach engineering, or to introduce such teaching into exist- 
ing colleges; and most satisfactory to those engaged in 
the introduction of the subject was the fact that it was 
from engineers themselves that the interest and funds necessary 
for the work had come. Since 1867 the Owens College had 
received gifts and bequests from engineers, including those of 
the highest standing in the neighbourhood, of upwards of 
£50,000/, It could not for one moment be doubted that this 
movement had been brought about by the conviction of the 
necessity of an education which, in its subjects and methods of 
teaching, was much more closely related than was the older 
system of the Universities to the actual work which the 
‘students may eventually be called upon to undertake. That 
it was, in fact, evidence of the appreciation, by those having 
greatest experience, of the necessity of higher scientific train- 
ing for engineers. This was what engineering schools during 
their struggle for existence had endeavoured to supply. And, 
‘im spite of the danger which seems to beset all schools as they 
become older, to fall into the academic or pure—not because it 
‘was the most desirable to be learnt, but because it is by far the 
€asiest to teach—in spite of this danger, such in this case is the 
‘pressure from without, that it may be hoped the schools of 
engineering and applied science might be kept up to the mark, 
‘both in extending our knowledge of the laws and principles 
which more immediately underlie the results of practical expe- 
rience in art, and in teaching the methods of most useful appli- 
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cation ; and that, while encouraged to offer every inducement 
to the attainment of a sound knowledge of the principles, they 
would not be allowed to fall into the fatally easy errors of 
carrying the abstractions of this science outside all possible 
application, or blocking the way by the insistance on impossible 
preliminary attainments in mathematics and pure science. To 
be hailed as one of the greatest inducements to keeping alive 
in engineering schools a real scientific interest in the practical 
work which is going on around them was the introduction of 
what are now called engineering laboratories, in which students 
might familiarise themselves with the actual subjects for which 
the theoretical work was undertaken, and have placed before 
them in their most naked forms the data and mechanical 
actions on which practical achievements depend, as well as 
being taught the use of all those instruments and methods of 
measurement which it was one of the first objects of these 
laboratories to extend and to perfect, and which measurements 
are now, as the result of a better knowledge of principles, 
rapidly displacing the older methods of arriving at conclu- 
sions in engineering. It was to our Continental neighbours 
that we principally owed the origination of these laboratories 
as a means of research, but, as a system of instruction distinct 
from a workshop it owed much to Professor Kennedy, who was 
the first to introduce the testing machine and regular engine 
trials as part of the regular course of instruction for students in 
engineering, under the title of a laboratory course. The want 
of such a course must, however, it would seem, have been 
severely felt, to judge by the rapidity with which Professor 
Kennedy’s example had been followed in almost all the engi- 
neering schools in the country. It was true that, as adjuncts to 
academic institutions, these laboratories could hardly be said 
to have passed the experimental stage, and it evidently re- 
mained to be seen whether, when the present arrears of out- 
standing questions in engineering science were worked up, 
and the courses of instruction became stereotyped, sufficient 
variety of work will be found to justify the expense which, both 
as regards qualified instructors and maintenance of apparatus, 
must, as compared with the number of students receiving 
instruction, be greater than was general with academic in- 
struction. At present, however, thanks to the liberality of 
engineers and their friends, there seemed no ground for fear, 
each new laboratory being furnished with more complete and 
expensive apparatus than the last. During the erection and 
fitting of the Whitworth Laboratory in Owens College, which 
was only now on the verge of completion, it has been very 
impressive to see the goodwill shown toward the work by every- 
body who has had to do with it ; the ready help of engineers of 
the greatest experience, like Mr. Ramsbottom and Mr. Robin- 
son, who had spared neither time nor trouble in giving it the 
benefit of their experience: also by those who had undertaken 
the construction of the appliances, particularly Mr. William 
Mather, of Salford Ironworks, where neither trouble nor money 
had been considered in the efforts made to render the engines 
for the laboratory as perfectly adapted as possible to the very 
novel and numerous requirements. Taking this particular 
instance as evidence not only of the general feeling in favour of 
this movement, but also of the solid support it was to receive, 
one could not help concluding that there was a great 
future before it; and that at last a method had been 


found of extending and spreading the higher know- 
ledge of mechanical science which commended itself 
alike to the practical and theoretical. Everyone who 


had paid attention to the history of mechanical pro- 
gress must have been impressed by the smallness in 
number of recorded attempts to decide the broader 
questions in engineering by systematic experiments, as well as 
by the great results which in the long run have apparently 
followed as the effect of these few researches. I say apparently; 
because it was certain that there have been other researches 
which, probably on account of failure to attain some immediate 
object, have not been recorded, although they may have yielded 
valuable experience which, though not put on record, has, before 
it was forgotten, led to other attempts. But even discounting 
such lost researches, it was very evident that mechanical science 
was in the past very much hampered by the want of sufficient 
inducement to the undertaking of experiments to settle ques- 
tions of the utmost importance to general advance, but which 
had not promised pecuniary returns, scientific questions which 
involved a greater sacrifice of time and money than individuals 
could afford. In recent periods the aid and encouragement 
which it had been one of the first objects of the British Asso- 
ciation to afford such researches had led to many results of the 
greatest importance, both directly and indirectly, by the effect 
of example in calling forth aid from other institutions—that of 
mechanical engineers, for instance, which recently induced Mr. 
Tower to carry out his already celebrated research on “ The 
Friction of Lubricated Journals,” the results of which research 
certainly claim notice as constituting one of the most important 
of recent steps in mechanical science. Such investigations it 
was now the function as well as the interest of mechanical 
laboratories to undertake, and thus what had hitherto been a 
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great obstacle in the path of mechanical progress seemed in a 
fair way to be removed and steady advance to be insured. To 
what all this might lead it was no part of his undertaking to 
consider, but he ventured to end by what appeared to him the 
most satisfactory conclusion, viz. that to such mechanical 
progress there was apparently no end ; for as in the past so in 
the future, each step in any direction would remove limits and 
carry us past barriers which had till then blocked the way in 
other directions, and so what for the time might appear to be 
a visible end or practical limit would turn out but a bend in 


the road. 


EGYPTIAN PORPHYRY.* 


4 ANY persons ask the question, What is Egyptian por- 
M phyry? and hear in reply that it is a reddish purple 
stone of considerable hardness, susceptible of a high polish, 
containing white and pink crystals of felspar in a silicious 
paste. It was called porphyry from its colour, the imperial 
purple. From the time of Constantine the Great the heir- 
apparent was named Porphyrogenitus, or born in the porphyry- 
room, in which the empress awaited her confinement. Under 
the Czesars it was the most valuable material for architectural 
purposes which the Empire could produce, and has remained 
so down to the present day, being much sought after by art 
collectors. Grand examples are seen in the monolith columns 
of St. Sophia, Constantinople, and in some of the edifices of 
Rome. It was also used for sculpture, sarcophagi, &c., and 
during the Middle Ages immense quantities were cut up for 
costly pavements, similar to the one in Westminster Abbey, 
where also a slab may be seen in the tomb of Henry IIL, 
concerning which Dean Stanley remarked, ‘“‘It lights up the 
Abbey.” Ancient writers differed as to the whereabouts of the 
old quarries, Pliny saying they were in Egypt, and capable of 
producing blocks of any size. These quarries were actually 
rediscovered by Burton and Wilkinson in 1823, and visited by 
Lipsius in 1845; but as neither of them brought away speci- 
mens, or noted the quantity of porphyry remaining, their 
information was not of the practical value it might have been ; 
and as in late years it has been announced that the quarries 
have been discovered first in one country, then in another, the 
whole question became somewhat perplexing. 

I have had the pleasure of examining rock specimens from 
all the localities mentioned by the various modern authorities, 
and have found that none of them is antique porphyry. I 
therefore resolved to follow the footsteps of Wilkinson. In 
company with my wife, in February last I arrived at Cairo, and 
was fortunate, through Sir Evelyn Baring, in being introduced 
to Mr. E. A. Floyer, a gentleman conversant with the Eastern 
Desert, and who was able to supply me witha map from Keneh 
on the Nile to Gimsa on the Red Sea. We proceeded to the 
First Cataract on the Nile in order to see the ancient granite 
quarries that supplied Egypt with materials for her temples and 
obelisks. 1 observed that these quarries not only supplied the 
deep red, but also the rose and dark grey, the colours often 
coming in contact in the same block. The so-called obelisk 
and other large blocks remaining in the quarries are all of 
Roman date; and the system of quarrying was, in my opinion, 
by metal wedges, and not wooden, as is generally supposed, the 
same method having been used to break up the immense 
granite statue of Rameses at Thebes. We next descended the 
Nile 150 miles to Keneh, where our caravan was formed, of 
nine camels (which ultimately grew to fifteen) and nineteen 
attendants. All food, water, tents, and bedding, with provender 
for the camels, had to be carried for three weeks, in case of 
emergency. After several delays, through the obstruction of 
the Mudir and the obstinacy of the Bedouin sheikhs, we at last 
got on our way, and, passing through streets of potters, soon 
reached the outskirts of the desert. The first day we went 
through a wide plateau with a well-trodden camel road. The 
next day we encamped near an ancient Roman statue, over- 
looked by a picturesque fort on an adjoining height, where 
fragments of Egyptian porphyry were found. The following 
day at noon an important station, with reservoir, fort, and 
wells (now dry) was passed. The road lay through an 
extensive open plain. In the evening the low rocks of 
the igneous range was reached, the gradual ascent from 
the Nile to here being 800 feet. The next day till noon we 
passed between hills of red granite and black shaly trap rocks. 
Here part of a porphyry column was passed. At luncheon- 
time another important station, called “ The Monastery,” was 
reached, where lay a number of porphyry blocks, partly buried 
in the sand. A ride of fifteen miles through picturesque 
country with high mountains in the distance, brought us to the 
charming valley of Wady Gittar, hemmed in on three sides by 
precipitous mountains, 5,000 to 6,000 feet high, the valley lead- 
ing to a gorge in which is a dripping well of excellent water, 


_ * From a paper by Mr, William Brindley, read at the meeting of 
the British Association, 


with ferns, figs, and palms. Here the camels drank, and a day’s 
rest was taken. Soon after leaving this well we reached the 
water-shed, the altitude being 2,400 feet, the drainage gcing 
respectively to the Nile and the Red Sea. We were now at the 
side of the immense porphyry mountain, Gebel Dokhan, and 
arrived a few hours afterwards at an old Roman station, with 
an interesting fort at the foot of a mountain pass. We here 
decided to encamp while I made my excursion to find the old 
quarries. 

I began my mountain ascent at 5.36 next morning, in com- 
pany with a Bedouin and a Luxor Arab; we followed an 
ancient Roman road which went direct from a well, near our 
camp, to the pass of the mountain, an altitude of over 2,000 
feet, where we found a Roman station similar to those in the 
desert. The road to the summit of the pass is a narrow zigzag 
track on one side of a ravine and very difficult of ascent, being 
partly covered with fallen rocks. At 8 30 we arrived at the top 
of the pass, the height being 3,100 feet, where there 
is a square watch tower. I had now become very disheartened, 
not having found, in ascending, a fragment of porphyry. The 
view on the other side revealed a regular amphitheatre of bare 
rocks, like an extinct volcano. In the bottom could be seen an 
old town (the Medeeneh), where my companions thought I was 
going, but espying, by the aid of a good field glass, porphyry 
colouring on the opposite mountain, I resolved to go there. To 
this my attendants most positively objected; but what en- 
couraged me was, that I could see the old path divided half of 
the way down, one part going direct to the town, the other to 
the purple-tinted rocks opposite. We went on to the junction, 
where my companions stopped. I took from them my cold tea, 
lunch, and sketch-satchel, and made them tempting offers of 
good ‘‘backsheesh ” to accompany me, but all was of no avail. 
I proceeded alone, but in almost seven minutes I heard a noise, 
and found they were following me. On arriving at the foot of 
the opposite mountain my delight knew no bounds, the ground 
being strewn with pieces of the most sumptuous porphyry. A 
little farther on was the actual pitched way or slide, some 
15 feet wide, down which the blocks used to travel, with piers 
at the sides for lowering them. A number of blocks, some of 
large size, and others broken, lay here ; there were also adjoin- 
ing a number of workmen’s sheds. This road for a short dis- 
tance was very good, but after a while it became strewn with 
masses of rock, and in many places it had been utterly destroyed 
by the periodical torrents. The scrambling and climbing were 
most difficult under a cloudless sky. Near the top the road 
was good again, but instead of its leading me into the quarry, I 
found it was going over the mountain, and could trace it 
winding down another valley. 

It was now noon, and I was. completely exhausted, so, find- 
ing shade under a ledge of rock, we took our lunch. I then 
made a hasty sketch of a most marvellous view over the Red 
Sea, with Sinai in the distance one hundred miles away. Now 
refreshed, I retraced my steps, and began again to climb. I 
shortly arrived at a number of workmen’s huts, and then at an 
extensive face of rock in which I expected to find worked veins 
of porphyry, but nothing could I see but “ochre” colour. 
Presently I noticed that the rock and all the loose masses were 
covered with wedge holes, the same as in the granite quarries. 
of Assouan. I was at a loss to know for what purpose this 
stone had been quarried, or what it really was, it looking much 
like felspar. I knocked off with the hammer a flake chip, and 
immediately discovered that it was porphyry, all the solid rock 
and everything under my feet being the same precious material 5 
the surface colour was simply an ochre wash from some rocks. 
above. Further examination showed me where the Romans 
had extracted their grandest masses. I noticed one pilaster 
block of large size, partly wedged off by a series of holes ine 
the vertical face of the rock. It would have been almost 
impossible to expand wooden wedges with water in this. 
position. I feel sure they used iron or rather steel tools. 

I found the altitude of the great quarry to be 3,650 feet. I 
now determined to return by a path I could see going towards: 
the Meedeneh (the old town). This path led me to a 
number of small quarries of thin bed but of good colour, the 
porphyry being in a grey coloured granite, extremely rotten, 
breaking up like dried earth or decayed Purbeck marble, At 
one spot I observed a bust roughly shapen, and also mortars. 
partly finished. We got into the valley about 3.30, and found 
the old town ona slight elevation out of the way of torrents. 
It was very similar to, but much larger than, the stations along the 
desert roads. Further up the valley there is a small Roman 
temple, the portico of which is in granite, with a Greek inscrip- 
tion of the time of Hadrian. Inside there is a small altar, the 
whole being now in ruins. On the plastered wall of the cell in 
large red letters are W. 1823, L. 1845, S. 1877-78 ; following 
these bad examples I added in indigo, “ W.B. 1887, and 
quarries ;” the letters meaning Wilkinson, Lipsius, and 
Schweinfurth. 

The new porphyry route will be by a gentle incline to the 
Red Sea, about twenty-five miles. The Bedouin found in @ 
ravine some good water, and we now made our way back to the 
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camp, arriving at the Saddle Pass at five o’clock. It was quite 
dark before we reached the plain. When going on in single 
file the Bedouin disappeared into a deep ravine, escaping with 
a cutleg, which he plastered with sand. We arrived very late 
at the camp, the dragomans having posted lanterns on the 
heights to guide us. 

After a day of rest and sketching we returned to Keneh by 
the same route, arriving safely at the Nile after thirteen days 
spent in the desert, and with 170 miles of camel riding. When 
we arrived at Cairo, terms for a concession to rework the 
quarries were agreed upon, which have since been ratified. 


THE CUBING OF THE PROPOSED 
ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICES. 


HE official report of the evidence given before the Select 
. Committee on “Admiralty and War Office (Sites)” has 
just appeared, having been ordered to be printed on August 25. 
Among the questions that arose was the cost of the proposed 
buildings and the means adopted for arriving at the sum. 
Messrs. Leeming had estimated that the building they de- 
signed was to cost 7c0,000/., being at the rate of Is. per cubic 
foot of building and 1s. 6d. per cubic foot for the towers and 
works above the parapet. As the amount to be expended 
appeared rather large, proposals were made for providing a 
less expensive building, such as the abandonment of the south- 
eastern wing adjoining the Horse Guards, the reduction of the 
' towers, and the omission of the columns from the wall decora- 
tion. In this way the expense would be brought down to 
561,000/. It was also proposed that the existing Admiralty 
Offices in Whitehall should be preserved, and additional offices 
constructed of red brick with stone facings in the adjoining 
garden. For these additions the estimated cost was 185,000/., a 
rate of 11d. per cubic foot having been adopted. The Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Plunket was Chairman, had, therefore, 
more than one cubic rate before them, and it was natural that 
inquiry should be made into the value of that mode of estima- 
tion. The following evidence was given on the subject :— 


Mr. John Taylor’s Evidence. 

Mr. Edward Hardcastle: I want to ask a question with 
reference to the sketch plan marked A [Admiralty additions] ; 
you stated, I think, that the estimate for carrying that out was 
350,000/. >No, I think not. 

What is the estimate ?—The estimate for carrying that plan 
out, after deducting the value of unused land, and the value of 
the First Lord’s residence, and the Paymaster-General’s office, 
as well as a plot on the south of Messrs. Biddulph’s bank, 
estimated altogether at 266,000/., would be 801,000/. 

My question has relation simply to the building and not to 
the land; can you state what would be your estimate for the 
erection of the new building marked in plan A ?— £235,000/. 

And what is the actual area covered by the new building, 
the available area, if you please, for offices ?>—45,250 superficial 
feet of building area. 

That is equal to 5,000 square yards of building ?—I did not 
take it in yards ; it would be 5,000 yards. 

And it amounts to a cost for building of 47/. per square yard 
covered ; is it not so?—That probably would be so. Again, I 
have not calculated it in that way. 

The point I want to raise is this : the proposal is for a plain 
brick building ?>—Yes. 

Is not that estimate of 477 per square yard, covered by a 
plain brick building of three storeys and a cellar, an unusually 
high estimate ?—It would probably be simpler to put it in 
another way, if 1 may venture to suggest that, that I should 
give you the price per cubic foot that I have taken the building 
at, which is a shilling. 

Mr. Isaacs: What is the height of that building >—The 
height of that would be approximately, for cubing purposes, 
$5 feet or go feet. 

Mr. Edward Hardcastle: My question is, is not this an 
unusually large cost for a plain brick building ?—Certainly not, 
for a building upon a site such as this ; and, in addition to the 
actual cubical content of the building, you will observe that in 
plan A there is a very large court or area with a screen to it, 
and that is not included in the superficial area of building space 
which I have now given you. 

Is the screen anything more than a wall?—This is a 
colonnade (fointing to the plan), and that (pocnting) is a 
court, to be dealt with. It must be paved and drained, and 
have footways round it. It is a very large one, 195 feet by 
155 feet. All that must be taken into consideration for the 
scheme, but it cannot be taken with the cubical contents of the 
actual building. 

Would you tell me the estimate per cubic foot of Mr. 
Leeming’s plan?—Mr. Leeming’s plan is taken at a shilling a 
foot, with certain additions for portions of the building which 
do not admit of being cubed conveniently. 


That is to say, the ornamental portions of the exterior of the 
building ?—_Yes, they are taken as lump sums. , 

How much per cubic foot does the total of Mr. Leeming’s 
building involve, including the extras that you speak of ?—One 
shilling a foot ; the same price as the other building [Admiralty 
additions]. 

But you say one shilling with the extras for the top >—The 
total cost is 700,000/. 

How much is that a foot, and how much for the extras ?— 
Practically, it is taken at a shilling a foot. 

The additional cost of the towers and so forth may be very 
great for anything I know, and I am comparing a plain build- 
ing with a highly ornamental building ; and I should like to 
compare the cost of the plain building, taken as a whole per 
cubic foot ?—I should have to prepare for you the figures if you 
wish to have the actual amounts added to the shilling a foot 
for the towers, for I have not got them here. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre: Is it anything considerable ?>—There is 
a considerable sum for the portions above the main roof in 
Messrs. Leeming’s building, because there is a considerable 
amount of building above that level; but, taken over the 
whole, it is not a considerable amount over so large an area as 
that building covers. 

Mr. Edward Hardcastle : Could you without much difficulty 
supply an estimate >—Certainly. 

With regard to such buildings as hotels, the Métropole and 
other handsome hotels, do you know whether the cost per 
cubic foot is calculated at a shilling, or what it is calculated at ? 
—I should think it would require more than a shilling per 
cubic foot to complete in every respect a modern hotel in 
London. Of course much depends upon the ornamentation of 
the inside, and the way in which the alterations are com- 
pleted ; but I take it that a shilling a foot would be the mini- 
mum cost. 

In this case we have to deal with a plain building, because, 
supposing the old building to be retained, the principal offices 
are in the old building, and therefore the new building would 
be offices for a simpler purpose ; would it not be so ?—I think 
probably that the addition to the Admiralty would cost a little 
less than the proposed new building per cubic foot, but it would 
not be very much. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre: Have you any doubt that Messrs. 
Leeming’s building could be erected for the estimate you 
made ?—I am of opinion that it could be erected for that 
700,000/, 

Comparing it with the proposed addition to the Admiralty, 
it is a storey higher, that is to say, it is four storeys and an 
attic, as compared with three storeys and an attic?—Yes, 
speaking generally. 

The attic in the other case being a very inferior storey, is it 
not ?—The fact of the building being rather higher would some- 
what reduce the comparative cost. 

Does not the fact of the building being a storey higher 
reduce the cost per cubic foot ?>—It would slightly. 

Therefore, if on the one hand the exterior is rather more 
ornamental, on the other hand it has an extra storey ?>—Yes. 

And those tend to balance one another ?—They do. 

Mr. Isaacs: 45,250 feet of superficial building area you 
gave us, I think, as being contained in the Plan A ?—Yes. 

And taking the average height for the purposes of cubing 
at 90 feet, you get a total of 4,072,500? I have worked it out. 
—Yes; no doubt you are right. 

The building outlay, I think, you gave us as 235,000/, ?>— 
VCS: 

That comes as near as possible to Is. 2d. a foot cube ?—Yes. 

I want to ask you, as a practical man, do you not think that 
a somewhat high figure for a plain building such as has been 
described by Mr. Hardcastle ?—I have taken into consideration 
that there is a bad foundation ; I have also taken into con- 
sideration that there is a very large court to be dealt with which 
is not included in the cubical content at all, in addition to 
which the addition to the building as proposed would involve 
very considerable alterations to the angle of the existing 
building. 

But, making allowances for all those points to which you 
have just directed attention, would it not strike you, from your 
knowledge of building and the cost of building in London, that 
Is. 2a. for a plain building, such as that we have heard 
described by Mr. Hardcastle, is a very high figure ?—The 
Is. 2a. in that case would be a covering estimate for all lighting 
arrangements, ventilation, provision for the electric lighting, 
and everything that one would now be asked to provide for in 
making perfect public offices. 

But, if I may put it to you in another form, you said that the 
cost of Messrs. Leeming’s building was to be Is. per foot 
cube, the features above the roof level to be extra to 
that ?>—Yes. 

Having regard to the character of Messrs. Leeming’s 
building, and the fact that the whole of the facade is to be in 
stone, as against the facade being in brick, does it strike you 
that the figure in one case bears no comparison with the figure 
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put in the other, the Is. 2d, against Is.?—But I take it that, if 
everything in the nature of open spaces and courts were taken 
in this design, as they have been taken in the Plan A, this 
would come to more than 1s. per cubic foot on the actual 
measurement of the building. 

Assuming that it came to Is. 2d, which would be one-sixth 
more, would it not strike you that, comparing the buildings 
one with the other, it should be a much more costly building to 
erect than the plain brick structure to which Mr. Hardcastle 
has referred ?—The one building is a complete structure ; the 
other is a building to which very considerable additions are 
being made. You would find, I think, in almost any work, that 
where alterations and new building works are combined, the 
cost per cubic foot would be higher in that case than if the 
site were entirely cleared, and the contractor could proceed 
from the foundation upwards straight off with his work. 

You know, of course, the buildings which have been recently 
erected in Northumberland Avenue, and you have seen them, 
no doubt--the hotels ?—Yes. 

Have you heard the cost per cubic foot of any of those 
buildings ?>—I have not. 

Would you be surprised to hear that the buildings there 
have cost as much as from Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. a foot cube?—I 
would not be surprised at all. 

Take one building; if you like, take the Hotel Victoria. 
Supposing that building came to 15. 6d. per foot cube, have you 
any reason to think that the building, as designed by Messrs. 
Leeming, could be put in that situation at a much less cost ?— 
Certainly. I take it that the decorative work in the interior of 
that hotel (I have not seen it, but it looks a very large one) 
would be much more costly than anything that would be 
attempted in this public office. 

You have, I presume, reception-rooms here, such as are to 


taries of State, and not for the purposes of reception. 

What I wanted to bring under your notice was this. We 
have got a difference of cost only by your estimate of 33,0007. ; 
that you have given us as the outcome of the difference of 
the cost between the two buildings?—Between Plan A and 
Plan B. 

But I want to draw your attention to this circumstance ; that 
supposing your Is. 2d. to be excessive, that difference of cost 
would be materially increased, would it not, vo ¢anto?—To a 
trifling extent ; very little, I think. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre: As between the two plans, A and B, if 
Is. 2d. is an excessive estimate, surely the difference would 
work out at rather less than more in point of calculation ?— 
There would be no practical difference ; scarcely any. 

Mr. Isaacs: If I can establish the fact that a building such 
as that which Messrs. Leeming propose to erect would Cost 
1s. 6d. per foot cube, a building such as that suggested by Mr. 
Hardcastle should cost considerably less than 1s. 2d. I think 
if you will do me the favour to consider that point again, you 
will come to the conclusion that Is. 2d. is a figure which would 
not be borne out by facts?—I have really not estimated any- 
thing at Ts. 2d. 

But it comes out to that?—-You might make it come out to 
anything if you spread the building out; the Is. is upon 
the actual building surface ; the surface upon which the build- 
ing is constructed ; but provision must be made for the work in 
the colonnade and in all the paving, drainage, and everything 
else required for an area of 195 feet by 155, in addition to the 
actual cubical content of the building, and that is included in 
my estimate; but if we were to spread the building out further 
in this direction (fozwting), and make the court still larger, 
you might make it 1s. 4d. per foot by adding additional works 
to it, without giving additional cubical content in the actual 
building itself. Therefore I say that I have not estimated any- 
thing at 1s. 2d. a foot, but at Is. a foot. 

Only the outcome is Is. 2d. ?—That may be. 

Mr. William Bright : I think we may take it that the lump 
sum to be spent upon this building is about 750,000/.?— 
700,00c/, is the estimate. 

And you say that that can be built, you think, for Is, a foot 
cube ?>—Yes. 

Without the ornaments, which I think you said you would 
bring an account of to the committee ?—Yes. 

And you said that you thought it might possibly bring up 
the cost to rs. 2d. a foot >—Yes, if the total cost be taken upon 
the cubical content of the building below the level of the 
towers. 

That means, roughly, another 120,000/. on the cost of that 
building ?—The total cost is included in the 700,000/, ; the cost 
of the building, with its towers, would be 700,000/. 

Then you are not reckoning the 700,000/. as bringing out a 
shilling a foot exactly ; you have not worked it in that way ?— 
It has been worked in this way: it has been cubed at a shilling 

a foot, and the towers above the level of the main roof have 
been added as items, making a total of 709,000/, 


be found at the Foreign Office and the India Office ?— Nothing | the building at 1s. a foot, and adding a certain sum for the 
so elaborate as those at the Foreign Office. portions of the building above the roof. 
But you have them ?—Merely large rooms for the Secre- And he sent in no estimate, I suppose, of the cost of his. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre: It works out something more than a 
shilling a foot?—If you put the towers into it, it works out 
more than a shilling a foot. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler: I think Mr. Isaacs asked you whether 
you had any instance in your own mind of any public building 
that has cost as much as Is, 2@. a cubic foot. Have you?—I do 
not at the moment remember ; but I have no doubt whatever 
that I can give you some instances next time. 

What was the cost per cube foot of Bow Street Police- 
station?—That I believe cost about 11d, as far as I can 
remember. 

And that was Government building entirely ?—That was 
Government building; it was Government building done by 
competition. 

What did the building which Mr. Ayrton called post-office 
architecture cost per cube foot ?—I had nothing to do with that, 
and I do not know. 

Then your 235,000/. is simply based upon taking so many 
feet long, so many feet wide, so many feet high, cubing it up, 
and multiplying it by Is. 2d.?—By Is. 

I thought you said 1s. 2¢2.?—No. I have distinctly said 
that I have not estimated anything at Is. 2d. ; I estimated it at 15, 

Have you conferred with Mr. Leeming at all upon the 
plan ?—Not upon the plans A and B. | 

Yours is a pure speculation upon that figure alone?—To a 
certain extent it is a speculation upon a sketch plan; but I have 
no doubt that it is approximately correct. 

Had you in your eye any facade at all ?—Certainly ; in both 
of these designs it was intended to keep the present facade of 
the Admiralty building. 

Brick, with stone dressings >—Yes. 

Lord George Hamilton: How do you get at the figure of 
700,000/. as the cost of Messrs. Leeming’s design ?—By cubing 


design?—Yes 3 every competitor sent in an estimate of the cost 
of the design. 

And does your estimate tally with his >—My estimate has. 
practically been prepared on the same basis. I do not 
remember the actual figure sent in by Messrs. Leeming, but I 
do remember perfectly that the estimates were up to Is. 2d. a 
foot of the designs sent in by the 128 competitors; they 
extended up to Is. 2d. 

Then was Mr. Leeming’s the lowest estimate ?—No, I think 
not. 
What decided the acceptance of Messrs. Leeming’s design ; 
was it its architectural beauty, or was cost also taken into con- 
sideration ?—The judges were ,of opinion that Messrs. Leeming 
sent in the best design, taken as a whole, for the new Admiralty 
and War Offices. 

Then, after the design was accepted, you worked out an 
estimate as to what it would cost?—I worked out an estimate 
based to some extent upon the figure which Mr. Leeming had 
sent in, and also upon certain alterations which had been made 
on their original design. 


Mr. Plunket: I think you wish to make some observations. 
in the way of modification of the evidence that you gave on the 
previous day ?—Yes; I have to apologise to the committee for 
having discovered a very considerable error in the figures 
relating to the cubical contents of the addition to the Admiralty. 
The error extends to both the plans, Aand B. The error has 
occurred in the height taken. By some mistake the same 
figures were applied to the height of the Admiralty building as. 
were taken for Messrs. Leeming’s building, and I distinctly 
gave evidence on the last occasion that the Admiralty would 
be one storey lower than Messrs. Leeming’s building. It is 
simply through inadvertence that the same height of building 
has been applied to the cubical contents. 

Whereas it ought to have been a storey lower in case the 
existing Admiralty were preserved ?—It ought to have been, 
practically, 25 feet lower ; it ought to have been taken at &o- 
feet. I think, in answer to questions that were put to me, | 
guessed it at 85 to go feet on the last occasion when I gave 
evidence. 

Sir William Harcourt: Is that the height of the present 
Admiralty ?—That is for cubing purposes ; but not the height 
including the portion of the roof as fixed. 

Mr. Isaacs: What is the difference in the cubical feet ; what 
is the outcome of the error?—The outcome is, of course, @ 
reduction in the valuation of the additions to the Admiralty of 
nearly 25 per cent. 

Could you give, very briefly, the total cubical contents and 
the price per foot cube that you put, and the figure resulting ?— 
I think I can. The net building area in Plan A is 45,250 feet 
superficial, and this multiplied by 80 feet, the height it ought to 
have been taken at, gives 3,620,000 cubic feet, which taken at 
Is, a foot, would be 181,000/. 

Chairman: As against how much in your previous esti- 
mate ?—Thkere are several additiors to be made to that before 
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we arrive at the total cost. 
present moment. 

Mr. Isaacs: Could you not make a comparison and put the 
181,000/. as against the figure that you gave us on the last 
occasion ?—I could scarcely do that for this reason: that the 
Is. a foot figure I gave on the last occasion, as I think I ex- 
plained, was intended to cover the whole cost of the building, 
including the screen. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre : I thought you guessed it at 1s. per foot ? 
—That was what it was brought out to be, but I have cubed it 
at Is, and that included the screen, the paving, the drainage 
of a very large courtyard, and the underpinning and alterations 
of the building, with the necessary additions to the existing 
Admiralty above the general roof level. , 

Sir William Harcourt: This is all on the assumption that 
the building is corresponding in all respects to the present 
Admiralty building in height and general style >—Yes, in height 
and general style, but with additions on the four angles. I do 
not think it would be by any means a suitable building to be 
perfectly level, as it would cover so very large an area when 
the additions are made; I think it would look very ugly if so 
carried out. 

Mr. Isaacs: I would like the committee in this matter to 
have your accurate figures. I have a note here taken from 
your evidence last time that the building proper was cubed by 
you at 1s.—Yes, it was. 

But when you came to add the paving of the courtyard and 
the drainage of the courtyard, and the screen, and the gates, 
and other things, that brought it to 1s. 2d; that was the prac- 
tical outcome of the calculation ?—I think that was a mistake. 
It was not my calculation. 

Chairman: Would you kindly finish your explanation ?>— 
Making up the total estimate in the way I have done, and 
keeping the cubical contents of the building still at Is., the 
cost would be 207,000/. 

Sir William Crossman: Will you explain where the extra 
26,000/. came from ?—Additions above the roof not included in 
the cubic contents were 15,000/.; underpinning and alterations 
to the present building at the two ends, 4,ooo/.; and what I 
consider would be a fair additional amount to add for the 
paving, draining, and so on, to the large quadrangle which is 
contained in Plan A, 2,000/.; and for the screen next the Parade, 
say, 5,0002.,, making altogether 207,000/, 

Mr. H. H. Fowler: Were none of those sums included in 
your 235,000/,?—None of them; they were taken as being 
covered by a price of 1s. per foot, which I think you will re- 
member would be arrived at by the corresponding area which 
I have given as the net building area, multiplied by 105 feet, 
which brought it to 237,000/. odd, as against 235,000/.—the 
estimate which I put in as the estimated cost of the additions 
to the Admiralty. 

Mr. Isaacs: I have the figures here 45,250 multiplied by 90 
at Is., and the additions 33,937, making a total of 237,562/.— 
That was not my estimate; I never put it in; it was an assumed 
estimate on 90 feet in height ; 235,000/. was always my estimate 
for the addition. 

Sir William Crossman: What is the height of Messrs. 
Leeming’s building ?—One hundred and five feet. 

Chairman : Do you say consequently that Messrs. Leeming’s 
is 195 feet >—It is cubed by me at I05 feet. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre: Taking it to the top of the roof level ?— 
No, taking it in accordance with the printed conditions issued 
to the competitors in the first instance. 

Sir William Harcourt: I understand you to say that the 
heights that you are taking are heights taken for the purpose 
of cubing, not the actual height to the roof level ?—That is so ; 
it goes down upon the soil. 

Chairman: Do you wish to say anything more on that 
point ?—I have a good deal more to say on that point if we 
remain at that point now. 

Do you think it would be more convenient to go on with 
that now, or to make the other alteration which you wish in 
your evidence ?—I think it would be better to continue this 
point. I have now given the Committee the result of continu- 
ing the price at a shilling a foot, but since the last time when | 
was examined I have considered the question, and I think the 
price might be reduced fairly to 11d; that of course would 
alter the figures to 165,917/., plus the same additions that I 
gave for the other estimate, namely, 15,000/., 4,000/., 2,000/., 
and 5,000/., making 191,917/. The estimate which I now put in 
is that which I consider would be the cost of the additions to 
the Admiralty buildings, Plan A, as against 235,000/, My 
reason for reducing the price from Is. to 11d. is that I consider 
it fair to take a penny per foot cube less for the Admiralty 
building than for Messrs. Leeming’s building owing to the 
stone front and the ornamental character of the latter. I have 
made a calculation in reference to the value of that work per 
superficial foot, and it comes out as nearly as possible 1d. per 
foot cube. 

Sir William Harcourt : Is it not the fact that when you cube 
a very large and high building you cube it at a higher figure 
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than when you cube a smaller and lower building, because I 
have always understood that the price upon a large building is 
proportionately in respect of its cubical contents much higher 
than that of a small building?—It would be a somewhat 
higher price for a very high building, but it would be very little 
indeed. 

For instance, if you were building a small house as com- 
pared with a large house, the cubical price would be much less; 
is not that a familiar thing ?>—That would be so, no doubt. 

You do not really rely upon cubing as being an accurate 
test of building, do you?—Certainly not as an accurate test ; it 
is only an approximate test. 

You did not definitely answer my question before ; I have 
had I am sorry to say a little experience in this, but if you are 
building a small house, say a house like a rectory house, that 
would cost 3,002. or 4,000/., and if you are building in com- 
parison with that a country house, that would cost say 10,0004. 
or 15,0002, would not the cubing be very much higher upon the 
one than upon the other, quite apart from ornament, owing to 
the thickness of the walls that you would require for your 
higher building ?—The higher building would undoubtedly re- 
quire more expensive walls, and the price per foot cube would 
be no doubt larger in the higher building than in the lower 
one. 
I think in Mr. Denison’s book upon building, which is an 
authority upon the subject, he says that if you double the size of 
your house you must very greatly increase the price cubed ; 
that is so, is it not, in consequence of the character of the 
house ?—The character of the house would no doubt alter the 
price per foot cube. 

I am including in that the thickness of the walls, and all 
that which is required for a larger and higher building ?>—That 
is so, no doubt. 

It is a notorious fact that the cubing a bigger and higher 
building is fro ra¢éd higher than for a smaller and lower build- 
ing ?>—Assuming the rooms to be approximately the same size, 
that no doubt would be so. 

To put it in the concrete, quite apart from the external 
ornament, would not a building of the size of Messrs. Leeming’s. 
building be cubed at a much higher #7vo ra¢d figure than a small 
building like the proposed extension of the Admiralty ?—I think 
there would scarcely be any difference. 

You say then distinctly that a house 80 feet or 100 feet high 
would be cubed fro rdéta the same figure as a house 50 feet 
high ; I am putting it upon construction apart altogether from 
the question of ornament inside or outside ?—No, I think the 
probabilities are that the cubing of a building 100 feet high 
would be higher than of a building 50 feet high. It altogether 
must depend upon whether the larger building and the higher 
building has rooms of nearly the same size as the smaller 
building. No doubt the higher building would require thicker 
walls, but immediately you get away from comparatively small 
rooms into very large cubic spaces, then the difference in price 
is not great. 

Therefore would you say that a great mansion with large 
rooms would be cubed at the same price as a small house with. 
small rooms; is that your proposition ?—Assuming that the 
small house were very low, and the mansion were very high, 
then no doubt the price per foot cube would be smaller in the 
lower house; but also there is no doubt that the size of the 
rooms has a very great deal to do with the cost of a building 
per foot cube; that is to say, where you get very large cubic 
contents without cross-walls, without floors intervening, and so 
on, that reduces the price enormously. Therefore it depends 
very much upon the character of the building ; generally speak- 
ing a large building is more expensive. 

Chairman : You were asked by Mr. Fowler: “I think Mr.. 
Isaacs asked you whether you had any instance in your own 
mind of any public building that has cost as much as Is. 2d. a 
cubic foot ; have you?” and you said: “I do not at the 
moment remember, but I have no doubt whatever that I can 
give you some instances next time.” Could you give us those 
instances?—The Houses of Parliament cost 25. 6¢. per foot. 
cube, and the British Museum, the original building, cost 1s. 6a. 
per foot cube. I have recently made large additions there which 
have cost Iod. 

Mr. Jackson: Is this difference between the original cost 
and the additions represented largely by a fall in prices or by 
more economical methods of construction ?—I think the prices 
generally have not fallen since the British Museum was built. 

Sir William Harcourt : Not of metal ?—There is very little- 
metal in the British Museum. There are some cast-iron girders, 
but I do not know that there is anything else in metal. 

Sir William Crossman; Are the new buildings of the same- 
character as the old?—Not quite; the external front is of the- 
same character. 

Sir William Harcourt: Are you speaking of the new print 
room ?—Yes, I am speaking of the new block, which contain 
the print room. es 

Mr. Jackson : Can you suggest any reason why the origina 
building cost 1s. 6¢@. per foot cube and the recent additions 
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tod.?—There is a great deal of heavier stonework in the 
colonnade, which is of course a very expensive portion of the 
British Museum. 

Sir William Harcourt: Do you really suggest to the com- 
mittee that anybody would be prudent or safe in forming any 
practical conclusions upon the cubing as to the cost of a build- 
ing ?—I think so, certainly for comparative purposes. 

I mean not for comparative purposes but for the purposes 
of the Exchequer ?—I think so; I see noreason why it should 
not be so. 

Mr. Howell: Is it not the common practice to estimate 
buildings by the cube, apart altogether from Government work? 
—Yes. 

Is it not frequently the case that buildings are made on such 
estimates ?>—Certainly it is. 

Sir William Harcourt: Would any builder in the world 
take a contract upon an estimate founded upon cubing ?—I 
think so. 

Mr. Isaacs: With regard to those additions to the British 
Museum which you say have cost tod. a foot, would you describe 
the buildings to which you refer >—They are the new buildings 
next Montague Street. 

What is the frontage ?>—Stone. 

Is the building inside made for the purpose of exhibiting 
prints or what ?—The original intention was not for exhibiting 
prints ; but to construct a floor which should be an addition to 
the existing exhibition rooms of the British Museum. One of 
the exhibition rooms has however been appropriated to the 
print department, and it will be used as a studio and not as an 
exhibition room. 

Sir William Harcourt : I was in those rooms the other day 
and certainly those rooms are not even second class; they are 
very third-rate additions; they are very poor rooms.—I con- 
sider them just the same as the exhibition rooms at the British 
Museum. 

Mr. Isaacs: Would the fact’ of their having built those 
rooms at the rate of 1od. per foot cube in any way modify 
your opinion as to the proposed additions to the Admiralty 
costing 11d.?—No, I do not think so, for this reason: I have 
put this plan forward to show that where rooms are very large, 
such as the exhibition rooms, the enormous cubic contents very 
materially reduces the price per foot cube. 

Then, is the part next Montague Street entirely com- 
posed of Portland stone?— Yes, entirely; that which is 
parallel to the principal front of the British Museum is also 
of stone. 

Having therefore all these facts, you still think that we want 
11d. for the Admiralty addition, which would be mostly of plain 
brick instead of stone >—Yes, but the Admiralty addition would 
contain a great many things which the wing of the British 
Museum does not contain, namely, it would contain lifts ; and 
although there is a lift in this building I ought to say that there 
are a great many fittings which were not required in the exhi- 
bition rooms. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler: Is the frontage of the building, which 
you have given here at tod. per cubic foot, to be of stone ?— 
Yes, the same as the other parts. 

Mr. Howell: I suppose this is the case: that in the matter 
of the transit of the stone and some of the materials there is a 
reduction in prices since the Museum was built, but that in the 
labour there would be an advance?—Yes, I should say that 
there would be a considerable advance in labour. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre: You were asked some questions with 
regard to the cubing of large buildings as compared with small 
ones ; let us assume that in your extensions of the Admiralty 
you were putting on an additional storey ; would that increase 
the cubical value for the expense of the building or not ?— 
For the new portions I should say scarcely at all; but where a 
storey has to be put on to the top of an existing building it 
increases it very materially. 

I am taking your own proposal with regard to the additions 
to the Admiralty ; would the addition of another storey to that 
three-storeyed building add to the cubical cost of the building? 
—I do not think so. 

Sir William Harcourt’: That is to say, that the walls of a 
four-storeyed building would be exactly the same as the walls 
-of a three-storeyed building ?—_No, I think they would not be 
so exactly. 

__Will you please explain why, assuming that there is no 
difference in the size of the rooms, the cubing of a large four- 
storeyed building would not be more costly than the cubing of 
a three-storeyed building ?—It would be so to a very trifling 
extent ; 1t would not be appreciable say in the way of adding 
3d. ; I do not think that it would be worth that ; it would not 
be worth a 1d. 

_ Mr. Shaw Lefevre: Do you say, speaking of the founda- 
tions, that you would get your additional space upon the same 


foundation ?—Assuming the foundation to be equal to three, 


storeys or to four storeys, it would be so. 
Sir William Harcourt : I do not quite understand it ; we 
are assuming the same building in superficial area as a mansion 


of four storeys compared with three storeys all on the same 
foundation, the space being the same; but for the four-storeyed 
building you would put slighter foundations than for the three- 
storeyed building. Is that so?—No, certainly not; it is just 
the reverse. 

That is to say, the foundations would be more extensive in 
the case of the four-storeyed building ?—No; I think you may 
consider that the foundations put in for a three-storeyed build- 
ing would suffice for a four-storeyed building. There would 
scarcely be any difference in them. 

And the walls would be the same ?—The walls would be 
thicker ; they might be one-half brick thicker at the bottom. 

Sir William Crossman: Would it be cheaper to cover a 
large superficial area by a four-storeyed building or by a three- 
storeyed building ?—I think the difference would be scarcely 
appreciable in the price per foot cube. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre : You have assumed for your proposed 
addition to the Admiralty a cost of 11d. per cubic foot ?—Yes. 

Then you have to add to that, I think, something like 
26,000/. for additional expenditure in other directions ?—Yes. 

Would you just mind going through those different items 
again?—The cube content of the building, taking it at 11d, 
amounts to 165,917/.; the additions above the general roof 
level, which I consider would be absolutely necessary, I have 
taken at 15,000/, 

You have estimated this proposed new building at 11d. per 
cubic foot ; Messrs. Leeming have estimated it at Is. per cubic 
foot >—That is so. 

To what is that difference due?—The difference is due to 
these facts :—A building carried out in a similar style to the 
present Admiralty would certainly have to have what is con- 
sidered gauged brick front and stone dressings. Stone dress- 
ings already exist in the present building, and those, I take it, 
would have to be repeated. I estimate that the cost of that 
kind of facing per foot superficial would probably be about 
2s. 6d. Then I have taken the superficial area of the whole 
facade of the proposed addition, and deducted from it the 
openings, and | find that by allowing 5s. per foot extra upon 
the 2s. 6d. it comes as nearly as possible to 1a. per foot cube in 
cubing the building; so that in my estimate I think I have 
made a sufficient provision for the difference between the two 
buildings. 

Is that due to the stone frontage of the building ?—It is due 
to the stone frontage and the ornaments upon it. 

What has been the cost in the case of the Home Office and 
the Foreign Office ?—One shilling and a twelfth of a penny. 
I think this price is given in the evidence by Mr. Lee, who 
acted for Sir Gilbert Scott in the matter. 

Lord George Hamilton: Did that include everything ?—I 
believe so. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre: Then your estimate is slightly less than 
his ?—One-twelfth of a penny less. 

I suppose that the cost of building has been rather reduced 
since then?—No, but I think the cost of building will be 
reduced when these buildings come to be erected ; and I think 
that the building need not be so expensively treated inside as 
in the case of the Home and Colonial Offices. 

It need not be so expensively treated ?—No, there is a large 
quantity of stonework inside the Home and Colonial Offices. - 
In the corridors and staircases all the columns are of stone, 
which I think are quite unnecessary. In fact, I think that 
there is a great objection to having them of Portland stone 
inside; they get dirty, and we do not know what to do with 
them. : 
Chairman: You were asked whether you would ascertain 
what the building which Mr. Ayrton called post-office architec- 
ture cost per cubic foot ; can you now mention what the cost 
was?—The Post Office new building cost 84@, that is the 
building on the western side of St. Martin’s-le-Grand; the Bow 
Street Police Court cost 11d.; the Marylebone Police Court, 
which I built also, cost 9¢.; St. Thomas’s Hospital, I think, 
cost 9@.; and the Royal Exchange is said to have cost 11d. 

(To be continued.) 


IL FONDACO DEI! TURCHI, VENICE.* 


HIS was one of the most important palaces on the Grand 
Canal, and about five lustres ago, when it fell into the 
hands of the restorers, it had the appearance of an imposing 
ruin, at the sight of which one’s sorrow for what the edifice had 
lost during its centuries of life was dispelled by admiration for 
what yet remained of precious sculptures. The ruin itself 
suggested the idea of the antiquity of the building, and antiquity 
expressed in the crumbling of the marbles and in the delicate 
amber colour of their polished surface, produced by the alterna- 
tions of sun and rain, which had acted by a natural process, 
and so with a picturesque result. 


* An article by Signor Giacomo Boni, which is translated in the 
Venice News. 
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The highest form of the picturesque (excuse a definition) 
results from the effect of nature upon the work of man. This 
is, above all, true in architecture, from the grandest buildings 
which express the combined strength of a race or of a genera- 
tion down to the common dwelling-house; but the same may 
also be said of the clothes which man wears, considered as his 
movable domicile, and under this aspect differing but little 
from the shell of the oyster or the snail. However, while not 
wishing to place a limit upon the picturesque character, which 
the modern realistic painter is pleased to find in the gradual 
wearing-out of clothes, there may, on the contrary, be defined 
and preserved in a monument that which the work of time adds 
to it without allowing the action of nature, become injurious, to 
overturn it like a rock or a tree. 

The natural disintegration of the materials of which the old 
palace was constructed should have been arrested, but respect 
was due to its forms and details, stamped by the ancient workers 
as well as to the picturesque touches with which nature had for 
six hundred years embellished it. The Fondaco dei Turchi 
really showed itself to be ancient, and one might stand under 
its arches with a sense of calmness, conscious of its duration, 
as if it had observed the rapid changes which had taken place 
around it, and was itself a superior organism over which the 
ages had no power. 

When the Republic had fallen, a great many of the palaces 
of Venice were abandoned, with broken glass in the windows 
and the shutters hanging insecurely ; then the Fondaco dei 
Turchi began to be clothed with weeds, the roofs gave way, the 
rain injured the walls, and loosened the facings of marble. 

An old workman, who passed his last days near me, and 
was foreman in the work of restoration at the Fondaco, as soon 
as he set his foot there about twenty-seven years ago, noticeda 
fine broad and varicoloured decoration in one of the rooms of 
the left wing, and from the cornice of the first floor saw rising 
up a cherry-tree which had taken root in the walling between 
two arches below, and from which in the spring of the year 1861 
he ate ripe fruit. 

The neglect in which the Fondaco had been left for so many 
years was followed, as if by a natural consequence (and Mr. 
Ruskin has discovered the reason for this), by the desire to 
restore it; in the first instance without determining upon any 
new use for it, and then in order to make it serve as a museum. 

However much it might have suffered from age and neglect, 
it would have been possible to prevent further injuries, pre- 
serving it as it was, not a piece here and there, but as a pre- 
cious example of architecture, original and authentic in its 
minutest details. Instead of this, a need was felt for restoring 
it, and therefore the ancient Fondaco was demolished, down to 
the very foundations, which also were dug up in order to build 
in their place the new structure. 


SUBSIDENCES IN THE SALT DISTRICTS. 


iN PAPER was read by Mr. Thomas Ward in the Geological 

Section of the British Association on the history and 
causes of the subsidences at Northwich and its neighbourhood, 
in the salt districts of Cheshire. As concerns their history, it 
appears that the first bed of salt rock was discovered in 1670, the 
second in 1781. From about 1730, at which date the river 
Weaver and the Wittonbrook were rendered navigable, until 
after 1781 all the rock-salt mines were in the “top” bed, which 
is covered by keuper mails, and these by the drift sands and 
mails. The whole of these top beds, with one exception, have 
been destroyed, and in almost every case by water, and are 
known as “rockpit” holes. The rock-salt mines are now in 
the lower bed, and very rarely fall in. When worked to the 
boundary, water and brine, either or both, break in, or are let 
in, and the mines are utilised as huge reservoirs. The sub- 
sidences, which are so destructive, are entirely caused by the 
pumping of brine for the manufacture of white salt. It was 
only about 1770 or shortly afterwards that the first sinking was 
noticed ; since that date subsidence has gone on very rapidly, 
and much destruction of property has resulted. Large lakes or 
“flashes,” one of more than Ioo acres in area, and of all depths 
up to 45 feet, have been and are being formed. Prior to 1770 
not more than 30,000 tons of salt were sent down the Weaver 
navigation ; by the end of the century it reached 100,000 tons, 
and in 1880 had increased to 1,087,000 tons. The whole of this 
salt was taken off the surface of the first bed of rock salt by the 
solvent action of water. In fact, water is the instrument used 
to mine and carry off the salt to the pumping centre. The 
brine pumps set up a circulation of the salt water or brine 
lying on the rock-salt, which flows to the pumping centres. 
The brine thus removed is replaced by fresh water, which on 
its passage to the pump saturates itself, taking up sufficient salt 
to make a solution containing about 26 per cent. of salt. This 
continual removal of salt from the surface of the rock-salt 
lowers it, and the overlying earths either follow the diminishing 
surface: continuously, or else after remaining .suspended for a 


time suddenly fall into the cavity from which the water has 
extracted the salt. The brine currents on their way to the 
pumping centres form deep valleys or troughs, and the surface 
of the ground overlying forms a facsimile of these hollows. 
The paper indicated the character and extent of the damage 
done to property, and said that the most serious part of the 
matter is that the brine pumper takes not only his own salt in 
solution, but that of all his neighbours over whose salt beds the 
water flows, and neither asks their consent nor pays them for 
the salt thus obtained. Worse even than this, the owner of the 
property overlying the brine “runs” suffers most serious 
damage to buildings, &c., but can obtain no compensation, 
because amongst the number of brine pumpers he cannot prove 
who is doing the particular mischief complained of. 


Copyright in Works of Art. 


S1r,—If Mr. Westlake will obtain the report of the Copy- 
right Commission, which appeared about eight years ago, he 
will find a statement of the law of copyright in language of a 
popular sort, and will also discover that I was correct when I 
said English lawyers generally hold that copyright goes with 
the work unless there is a stipulation to the contrary. The 
Commissioners, or rather a majority, arrived at the conclusion 
“that in the absence of a written agreement to the contrary, 
the copyright in a picture should belong to the purchaser or to 
the person for whom it is painted, and follow the ownership of 
the picture.” This is no more than giving a definite form to 
what has been accepted by lawyers. 

It would hardly be right on my part to attempt an 
exposition of the law of copyright within the limited compass 
of a letter, and I prefer to adopt the abstract given by the 
Commissioners, which, if anything, leans towards the artists’ 
side. In their report it is said that “if an artist sells a picture 
without having the copyright reserved to him by written agree- 
ment he loses it, but it does not vest in the purchaser unless 
there is an agreement signed in his favour.” In this way there 
appears, at first sight, a risk that copyright may be an impossi- 
bility. But so jealous is the regard for all rights relating to 
property in this country, that it must be an exceptional case 
when a third party (say a publisher) would be recommended 
by any lawyer to take advantage of the peculiarity of the law, 
and publish a plate from a picture bought from the Royal 
Academy, or other exhibition, without the written authority of 
the owner. As regards the artist, once he sells his picture he 
loses all right to the privilege of reproduction of it afterwards 
unless he has reserved that privilege by writing. 

The artist can have as many reproductions as he likes 
made of his picture, and can enter into arrangements with 
engravers and publishers for that purpose before he disposes of 
the canvas, and, if he failed to inform the purchaser of the 
picture of the antecedent arrangements, supposing they did not 
involve any interference with or temporary use of the picture, 
and that there was no written assignment of copyright, I am 
inclined to believe that the concealment, although discourteous 
and perhaps worse, would not render the painter liable to 
penalty. The painter can also put a price on his picture, and 
a price on the right to engrave it. In this way it is quite true, 
as Mr. Westlake supposes, that it is in the power of a painter 
to sell his copyright. As regards replicas, they are a peculiar 
form of reproduction, and the most dangerous, since they can 
give rise to dishonest traffic ; but, in respect to the law of copy- 
right, it is not always easy to draw the line between them and 
reproductions of a different kind. If an artist of eminence 
held that he was not to be restrained in making replicas, I am 
afraid he would suffer, although he might never be brought into 
the Courts. 

Mr. Westlake, no doubt, considers he has found something 
to prove the liberty of the artist to do as he likes when he asks 
whether it is not in the power of the architect to ‘retain his. 
designs.” If by designs he means the drawings of a building,,. 
he ought to know that even in the opinion of the Institute of 
Architects, the architect’s property in his plans is not based on 
anything more firm than custom. The Government and various 
public authorities have declined to recognise the custom, and 
the authors of the plans that were claimed have had to 
succumb. But if Mr. Westlake means that an architect can 
reproduce a design as often as he receives a commission, or 
that a design can be reproduced by others, we come to a 
different state of things. In the first place it would, in my 
opinion, be difficult to maintain the right of a design for a 
house to derive protection under the law of copyright, although 
it may be practicable to insure some protection by registering 
the design. A judge, who probably lives in a house which 
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forms a part of a large terrace or square where the houses are 
' alike, is sure to have some doubt about what is meant by archi- 
tectural design. But if any man who gave a commission to an 
architect considered he had a grievance if he found that a 
house, similar in all respects to his own, had been built on a 
neighbouring site by the architect for, say, a rival in business, 
and tried to get consolation by means of an action, that same 
judge would quickly learn that a strong case could be made out 
for the plaintiff and his wrongs. Architecture holds an 
anomalous position among the fine arts when looked at through 
lawyers’ glasses, and I must be excused from attempting to 
define either its resemblances or its differences when contrasted 
with painting and sculpture. If I might use a familiar phrase, 
I would say that painting was “cock of the walk” when such 
copyright laws as we have were formulated, and the more an 
art departs from what is pictorial the less favour it receives. 

Although he may not refer to decorative work, it is suggested 
to me that Mr. Westlake may have had it in his mind when 
writing. In this branch of art we must recognise the influence 
of traditional types of various kinds, and it might be difficult to 
persuade a judge of the originality of a stained-glass window 
filled with archaic figures, or of much of the conventional forms 
which are accepted as “ornament.” It is also known that 
people are often proud to find that the ornamental work for 
which they paid was derived from finer buildings than their 
own. But there is no reason why a man should not insist on 
originality from his decorator, and protect it as far as the law 
allows. 

I must decline to go into the Roman Courts with Mr. West- 
fake. I have heard cases in Lincoln’s Inn that turned on the 
law as there administered at one time, and I confess I was a 
good deal puzzled. Roman copyright law, I fear, would be dry 
stuff to be put before a newspaper reader. An artist in 
Raphael’s position, with a Pope for a patron, may not have 
cared about what the Flemish weavers did with his cartoons so 
long as the tapestry for which they were prepared was sent to 
the Vatican. But other artists looked after their rights, as we 
see in the case of Albert Diirer, when his figures were copied 
by Italian engravers. There was some latitude in respect to 
replicas, and it has caused so much inconvenience to modern 
collectors that, for the sake of posterity, the liberty to make 
them, of which Mr. Westlake appears to be proud, should be 
restricted. Meanwhile an artist would, I imagine, rarely suffer 
if he recognised the rights of the purchaser of his work, and 
had a clear agreement with him about what was given and with- 
held. In conclusion, [ think it right to say that, when writing 
the note or paragraph to which Mr. Westlake objects, I was 
dealing with a French case that was submitted to me. If I 
alluded to English practice, it was only by way of illustration, 
and what I said occupied three lines. 

Yours obediently, 
A CORRESPONDENT. 


ARCH ZOLOGY. 


A Runic Monument.—The Hamburger Nachrichten re- 
ports the finding in the town of Schleswig of a large stone with 
a Runic inscription. A new barrack is being built on the ruins 
of the old castle of Gottorp, erected in the sixteenth century, 
and in demolishing the old foundations the workmen laid bare 
this stone, in perfect condition. It stands about 120 centi- 
métres (nearly 4 feet) high, and is about a foot broad. It has 
an inscription in the usual characters on two faces, and the 
style of the writing is said to correspond with what has been 
found on three other similar stones found in Schleswig or the 
neighbourhood. It is in the line of the dyke known as the 
Dannewerke, and probably covered a grave. The inscription 
has been partially deciphered, and is said to probably run as 
follows :—“ Osfrida made this mound, the daughter of Vin- 
thingar, to Sigtrig, the king, her son, on the holy place.” 


Ancient Pottery.—Mr. W. Money, of Newbury, writes :— 
“In removing the earth for a grave in the added portion of 
Shaw churchyard recently, several ancient vessels were met 
with, at about 2 feet below the surface, but owing to the hard- 
mess of the ground they were all broken to pieces. The larger 
of the vessels was, apparently, of the kind used for ordinary 
domestic purposes, but which are generally designated by the 
umore honourable title of ‘urns,’ in the stereotyped formula of 
‘the day. It is remarkably like the Romano-British sepulchral 
‘pottery, of coarse black clay, mixed with pieces of grit, but it is 
unquestionably later, from the fact that the base or bottom was 
€onvex, which is never the case with vessels of Romano-British 
and earlier date. It may be considered as early Medizval, pro- 
bably the eleventh century. Another set of pieces belong toa 
jug or like vessel, with the lower part of a red ware, and of a 
sandy texture—the upper part, which is highly glazed, being 
painted with bands of white, forming a pattern. This may be 
ascribed to the fourteenth century. There are also fragments 
of a vessel of reddish-brown clay, with the finger markings so 


characteristic of Celtic pottery, but that it is much later is 
apparent from a portion of the round or convex bottom.” 

Jedburgh.—Some workmen digging for sand on the farm of 
Cappuck, on the Oxham, near to the recently-discovered 
Roman station, have found a stone slab with the representation ~ 
of a boar carved upon it. The slab is now in possession of the 
Marquis of Lothian, at Mounteviot. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The Wesleyan Methodists lately 
decided to increase the Dilston Road Chapel accommodation 
by a new lecture hall and classrooms. They therefore invited ° 
six architects to send in designs embodying these requirements, 
and, after careful consideration, they selected those of Mr. J. 
W. Taylor, architect, of Westgate Road, Newcastle, as being 
the most suitable. Tenders for the work were obtained, and 
the contract has been let to Mr. Joseph Elliot, of North Shields 
and Newcastle, and it is estimated that the total cost of the 
present building, including heating and furnishing, will be 
about 1,300/. The lecture-hall, which will also be used as a 
schoolroom, occupies the central portion of the site, and 
extends from Callerton Place to the back street. It will bea 
lofty, well-ligited room, capable of seating 400. In the centre 
of the ceiling it is proposed to carry up a large lantern light, 
which will answer the combined purpose of lighting the central 
portion of the hall and also forming a ventilating turret for 
carrying off vitiated air. On each side of the hall separate 
entrances are provided for boys and girls, and communicating 
with these are their respective classrooms and large infants’ 
classroom, with separate yards and conveniences in the rear, 
adjoining the back street. In addition to these there will be a 
tearoom for social gatherings, fitted up with kitchen range and 
sink. The present buildings and the proposed chapel are of 
late Gothic design, the foundation-stone has just been laid, and 
when completed will present a very ornate appearance. The 
front walls are to be built of stone, faced with flag blockers, and 
relieved with dressed stone mullions, transoms, door and 
window jambs, &c. 


GENERAL. 


An Oil Painting of Mary Queen of Scots has been added 
to the Exhibition at Peterborough. It is one of the few 
authentic portraits existing, and belonged to Elizabeth Curle, 
one of Queen Mary’s attendants. 

An Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture was opened 
in Brussels last week. 

A Portrait of John Phillip, R.A., and his wife, painted by 
himself, has been presented to the Aberdeen Art Gallery by 
Mr. F. Edmond, together with engravings by Barlow of other 
paintings of the artist. 

A Pulpit, designed by Messrs. Matthews & M‘Kenzie, 
architects, of Aberdeen, has been placed in Craigiebuckler 
parish church. 

The Liverpool Autumn Exhibition of Pictures opened 
on Friday last in the Walker Art Gallery. The works shown 
number 1,279. 

Mr. C. C. Dyer, of Plymouth, has been awarded first place 
for his plans in competition for a public hall proposed to be 
erected in Helston. 

A College, designed by Mr. William Harvey, F.R.I.B.A,, 
has just been begun at Tooting, on the site of Hill House. The 
cost will be about 70,000/. 

Professor Piazzi Smyth, of the Edinburgh Observatory, 
records the unprecedented rainfall which took place on Friday 
last as amounting to two inches (1°942 inch) in about two 
hours. 

Mr. Hildyard, of Horley Hall, is about to erect a church 
at Eastgate-in-Weardale at his own cost. Mr. Sanderson, of 
Durham, will carry out the work under Messrs. Johnson, of 
Newcastle. 

The Glasgow Town Council, on Monday, acting as the 
Police Committee, decided not to proceed with the widening of 
Glasgow Bridge, as the lowest estimate for the work amounts 
to 45,0v0/., and a new structure will cost only 14,0002. more. 

A District Meeting of the Association of Sanitary En- 
gineers and Surveyors was held at West Bromwich on Satur- 
day last, Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., borough surveyor of Leicester, 
presiding. 

The Poor Law Guardians of Elham, near Folkestone, 
have decided to spend 2,500/. in building three cottage homes 
for the boarding out of children at Cheriton. 

A Large Piece of Ground near the Caledonian Railway 
Station at Coatbridge “caved in” on Sunday night, the subsoil 
having, it is thought, been undermined by the action of water 
flowing from old colliery workings. The subsidence occurred 
within a few yards of the arches carrying the railway line, and 
steps were promptly taken to render the structure secure. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in thet» letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee oj good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


GOMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CHEADLE.—Oct. 31.—Plans and Estimates of Cost for 
Main Drainage of District are invited by the Cheadle and 
Gatley Local Board. Mr. T. H. Duckworth, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Cheadle. 

GLOUCESTER.—Oct. 1.—Designs are invited for Swimming, 
Private, and Turkish Baths. Mr. R. Read, City Surveyor. 

NEWARK.—Sept. 15.—Designs are invited for the Erection 
of Six Almshouses for St. Leonard’s Hospital. Mr. R. Hodg- 
kinson, Newark. 

SHEFFIELD.—Oct. 1.—Plans are invited for the Erection of 
Board Schools at Carbrook. Mr. J. F. Moss, Clerk to the 
School Board, Sheffield. 

West Ham.—Oct. 4.—Designs are invited for a Hospital 
of Twenty-four Beds, in conjunction with the Dispensary, West 
Ham Lane, at a cost not over 4,000/, Mr. W. Francis, 
Resident House Surgeon, The Dispensary, West Ham Lane, 
West Ham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BANSTEAD.—Sept. 27.—For Enlarging Laundry at District 
Schools. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

BATH.—Sept. 9.—For Erection of Buildings in Broad 
Street, for the Y.M.C.A. Mr. T. B. Silcock, Architect, 14 Abbey 
Churchyard, Bath. 

BATLEY CARR.—Sept. 9.—For Building Six Houses, Out- 
buildings, and Boundary Walls. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, 
Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

BEVERLEY.—Sept. 21.—For Building Warehouse and Con- 
verting Dwelling-house into Grocer’s Shop, for Messrs. 
Hobson & Son. Messrs. Hawe & Foley, Architects, North 
Bar Street, Beverley. 

BIRMINGHAM. — Sept. 22. — For Building Schools and 
Vestries, Aston Villa Wesleyan Chapel, Lozells. Mr. Bland, 
Architect, 14 Temple Street, Birmingham. 


BRADFORD.—Sept. 13.—For Building Engine-shed, Storage- 
room, Stabling, &c., for the Tong Local Board. Mr. J. R. 
Barker, Tong Street, Dudley Hill, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—Sept. 15.—For Building large Car Shed for 
the Tramway Company. Mr. C. S. Nelson, Architect, Albert 
Chambers, Park Row, Leeds. 


Bricc.—Sept. 28.—For Two 18-inch Combined Centrifugal 
Pumps and Engines, and Two Multitubular Boilers, with 
necessary Pipes, and Erection of Pumping-station, Birming- 
ham. Mr. Alfred Atkinson, C.E., Surveyor to the Commis- 


sioners of Sewers, Brigg. 


BRYNMAWR.—Sept. 13.—For Building Class-room at Board 
School. Mr. J. Thomas, 194 King Street, Brynmawr. 


Bury.—For Building Vestry at Birtle Church. Messrs. 
Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury. 


BUTTERSHAW.—Sept. 10.—For Building Vestries at St. 
Pauls Church. Mr. E. P. Peterson, Architect, New Inn 
Buildings, Bradford. 


Buxton.—Sept. 14.—For Constructing small Storage 
Reservoir at Dove Holes. Messrs. Sterling & Swann, C.E., 
29 Mansfield Chambers, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


CHAPEL-CUM-MuMBy.—For Building Hotel. Mr. W. D. 
Pratt, Architect, Long Row, Nottingham. 


CHELTENHAM.—Sept. 13.—For Additions, &c., to Work- 
house (Extension of Time). Mr. R. Ticehurst, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Essex Place, Cheltenham. 


CHIDDINGSTONE.—Sept. 14.—For Taking Down and Re- 
building Small County Bridge over the River Eden. Mr. 
F. W. Ruck, County Surveyor, Maidstone. 

DEWSBURY.—Sept. 10—-“or Supply of Cast-iron Water 
Pipes (535 tons). Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., Albert Chambers, 
Albert Square, Manchester. 

DEwsBuURY. —Sept. 12. For Wrought-iron Fencing 
(200 yards). Mr. F. Broadbent, Architect, 3 Bradford Road, 
Dewsbury. 

DEwsBuRY.—Sept. 21.—For Building Jubilee Board School. 
Mr. J. L. Fox, Architect, Central Buildings, Dewsbury. 

DUNTOCHER.—Sept. 13 —For Construction of Reservoir. 
Mr. W. R. Copland, C.E., 146 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

DURHAM.—Sept. 11.—For Building Two Cottages, 
Framwellgate. Mr. G. Ord, Architect, Durham. 

FRIZINGTON.—Oct. 3.—For Enlarging Howgate School. 
Messrs. Pickering & Crompton, Architects, Whitehaven. 

GooLE.—Sept. 10.—For Building Conservative Club. Mr. 
W. Binnington, Architect, 8 Sotheron Street, Goole. 

HANWELL.—Sept. 19 —For Outside Painting and Repairing 
Central London District School Buildings. Messrs. H. Jarvis 
& Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Square, S.E. 

HasTINGs.—Sept. 9 —For Building Three Houses, Stone- 
field Road. Mr. A. A. G. Colpoys, Architect, Havelock Road, 
Hastings. 

HERTFORD.—Sept. 9 —For Internal Repairs to Shire Hall. 
Mr. Urban A. Smith, County Surveyor, 2 Victoria Mansions, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Hrywoop.—Sept. 14.—For Erection of Weaving Shed, 
Ironwork, Carpenter’s Work, Glazing, and Slating. Mr. E. 
Knowles, C.E., Post Office Chambers, Accrington. 

LAMBETH.—Oct. 7.—For Strengthening Abutments and 
Anchorages of Bridge. The Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LEICESTER.—Sept. 15.—For Erection of Sanitary Shed and 
Retaining Walls in connection. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 
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LITTLE BRINGTON.—Sept. 19.—For Building Baptist STOKESLEY.—Sept. 9.—For Masonry, Girders, and Iron-. 


Sunday School, Mr. T. Wykes, Little Brington, Northampton. | work for Girder Bridge. Mr. Thorburn, Surveyor, Romanby, 
Lonpon.—Sept. 15.--For Building Board School, Gray’s | Northallerton. 


Inn Road, Enlarging Schools, &c., Kentish Town and TOTTENHAM.—Sept. 13.—For Construction of Engine«« 
Walworth. The Architect’s Department, School Board Offices, | house, Engine Foundations, Boiler-house, Chimney Shaft, 
Victoria Embankment. Water Tower, &c. Mr. de Pape, Engineer, Coombes Croft 


LONDON.-——Sept. 28.—For Supply of Hydrants during Three | House, Tottenham. 
Years. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Clerk to the Metropolitan Board WARWICK.—Sept. 14.—For Building Hospital for Infectious 


of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. Diseases. Mr, A. E. Davis, Town Hall, Leamington. 
LonpDON.—Oct. 18.—For Alterations and Improvements in WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Sept. 17.—For School, Infirmary, 
Water Supply, Southwark Park. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Metro- | and Additions to Union Workhouse. Mr. G. Kilvington, Poor 
politan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. Law Offices, West Hartlepool. 
LOKNE.—Sept. 14—For Presbyterian Manse. Mr. T. WOOLWICH.—Sept. 30.—For Formation and Paving of 
M‘William, sen., Mounthill, Larne. Approach Roads, Construction of River Walls, Deepening 


MARyYPORT,—For Extension and Alteration of Premises, | River Bed, Erecting Timber Guides, Scaffolding, and Fenders ; 
Senhouse Street. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank | Construction of Two Wrought-iron Floating Pontoons, and 
Street, Carlisle. Two Pairs of Steel and Wrought-iron Bridges, for intended 


W ich Ferry. bel i : 
MILFORD HAVEN.—Sept. I0o.—For Iron Superstructure oolwich Ferry, Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


and Timber Roadway for Bridge over Hubberston Pill. Mr. 
F. M. Brocklebank, Secretary, Milford Docks Company, 
1&2 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


NEWTON HEATH.—Sept. 12.—For Building Police Station. 
Mr. W. T. Gunson, C.E., 10 Marsden Street, Manchester. 


RHOS.—Sept. I0.—For Building Three Cottages, Market F : : : 
; : or Erection of First Portion of Proposed Church of St. Alban 
Street. Mr. E. Hoosen, Market Bree BnOSs Ruabon. the Martyr, Acton Green, London, W. Mr. EDwp. 
RUSHDEN.—Sept. 10.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. Monson, jun., A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Grosvenor House, 
G,. King, Wellingborough Road, Rushden. The Vale, Acton, W. 
SHEFFIELD.—Sept. 14.—For Cabman’s Rest and Urinal, J. DorEY, Brentford (accepted) : : . £3,500 0 O 


Church Street. Mr. R. Davidson, C.E, Borough Surveyor, ; : ; 2 
Bowes Spring, Sheffield. , ; For Erection of Five Cottages in Montgomery Road, Acton 


Green, London, W. Mr. Epwp. Monson, jun., A.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, Grosvenor House, The Vale, Acton, W. 
Gro. THOMAS, Acton Green, W. (accepted) . £1,075 0 Oo 


TENDERS, 


ACTON. 


SKIPTON.—Sept. 10.—For Building Endowed School and 
House. Mr. G. E. Wright, solicitor, Bank Buildings, Skipton. 
SMETHWICK.—Sept. 9.—For Dwarf Walling, Iron Palisad- 


ing, and Iron Fencing at new Cemetery. Messrs. Harris, ALNWICK. 

Martin & Harris, Architects, 119 Colmore Row, Birmingham. For Additions, &c., to Ingram Farm House, for Mr. R. J. 
SOUTHOWRAM.—Sept. 16.—For Building Sunday School, Roddam. ‘ 

Classrooms, &c. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Accepted Tenders. 

Street, Halifax. R. & G. Brown, Amble, builder.  . . .f£119 10 o 
STAINLAND.—Sept. 15.—For Building Two-storeyed Mill, M. Thompson, Wooler, slating, &c. . ‘ 5 BelMlo. o 

Engine-house, &c.. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord J. Percy, painting, &c. . : ; ; , : 618 o 

Street Chambers, Halifax. Wilkin & Dickman, Alnwick, plumbing, &c. : A 12 0 


Sole 


Ee I RA IDWDAMNS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, “VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leading Architects: 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and GASEMENT 
FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
‘ WELL ‘*VICTOR” DOOR 
i SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
i 


elit 

“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, Ai i 
is designated the “ Hurricane’? Spring, as it may be so regulated in Hei | | 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet ini \\ 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same Hi H 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increased or cu 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR,”’ permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also be supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 


Repairs may be effected in a few miinutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 


or without the Silent Check 


Action, as desired, This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No, 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If | 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. ¥ 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 


No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. oF AA «. 42/- each. 
j For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7}x9. ; dwarf doors. 
No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. rie ee «. 63/< . : ‘ a 
"For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10}x12i, ” oe ae hay verre 2 we peti tosh: dee So. 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. Size of Cover Plate, 5x5. r 


Depth of Well, 64 x3 diameter. : 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRINGS 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Spri is 
used one of the ordinary butt 
hinges is anally with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place, This — 
Spring is. made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class of oorng, 
is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
olvatad powers of the Spring 
may be ets uk ph mise tea 
ened at wi y turni 
under cap either to the right 


or left. : 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 


SS 
psn mmm 


“VICTOR” SINGLE 
ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted t>» a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with thig 
Hinge to order. 


= —SSaSSSS— ina jnomrent to — the phe 

No. 136, with Sile sn : i “VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or left handed “Fou conditions of weather, and. 
No: 148; wi ent Check Action .. 35/- doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without any wind pressure. The top cap regulates the closing § eed. ae rp Sore " 
» 158; without ;, ° 4, nt es 30/- Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed Butt Spring willallow of the door being thrown right back without injury. 

Si BE tans o the dvor at once, while its form recommends it for oO. r, 
ize of Cover Plate 5 x 5, convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 139, with Silent Check Action ..._ .. «. «+ s+ 6-in. Barrel, = 
Depth of Welles x 3 diameter. preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 1 g ‘ _ and Spring ANS $-1n, /- 
No. 140, with Silent Check Action .. 35/-) 6-in. 149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 6-in. ,, 


Repairs t ae No, 150,without ,, —,, ” +. 80/-f barrel. 157 49 > » =o but with a 8-in. 4° 87/9 
——— Pass to all kinds of Spring Hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned. 
CFR EES: AE a ES OSS EE SE SS ES 


ROBERT ADAMS—Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, LONDON, 8.E, 
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BLACKBURN. BRAMLEY. 

For Outside Painting to Block of Offices at Richmond Cham- | For Building Four Houses, Dining and Reading-room, Hough 
bers, and Shops i in Sudell Cross and King William Street, | End, Bramley, Leeds. Mr. JOWETT KENDALL, Architect, 
Blackburn, for Miss Higham. Messrs. SIMPSON & DUCK- | Idle. Quantities by Architect. 

WORTH, Architects. Quantities by the Architects. S. Waterhouse, Stanningley, mason. 
Wurmenis Isheiwood,, ..) 2°.) Se een ee ae Ot O | G. Verity, Pudsey, joiner. 
Henry Pickup . . : : a7 TOMO | E. Gibbons, Pudsey, plasterer. 
Wo. Hy. CUNLIFFE (accepted) : : : nay Olen G. V. Bannister, Pudsey, plumber and painter. 

For Painting Inside of Offices, Staircase, and Corridors at J. Richardson, Eccleshl, slater 
Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. 

Wm. Hy. CUNLIFFE (accepted) . « « «£41 15 0 
BOTHWELL. 

For Painting Outside of Blackburn and East Lancashire | For Building Board School, Bothwell. Messrs. BRUCE & 
Infirmary, including Gates and Palisading to Boundary HH AiNechitects 
Wails. “Messrs. Simpson & DUCKWORTH, Architects, 3 J atone 
Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. Quantities by the J. Murray, jun. ‘ £2,001 13° 8 
Architects. 1 & W. chee ; : 7 : : ; : 1,953 oe 

George Tootal : : ‘ : ’ ' £85 4 10 W. Waddell . : ‘ 1,870 0 oO 
SeeMGunlife- .- |. - . - poiehe MMM MSI LO 1) Gini. eee 84-1 6c 
Thomas Hilton- . : : ° ‘ . - 6915 9); w Witeas Glacoow, : Mae 1,829 Oo oO 
W. & J. Isherwood 6 : 5 . . . 63 0 0 Th eanebarle : eet ST 821-ue oO 
RJ. Duerden j : : : : : “luda A. Burnett & Son : 1,792 8 10 
C. Dixon e . . . . . + 1 (Oi Wee A. Bruce, Glassow } ; : : ; 1,767 17 oO 
Samuel Whittaker , : ‘ : ; ; RVRESLc I J. Miller’ 5 #4 i i : ; ; L714 ae 
Ciiares‘Halton- . 2 : . : wd rae A. Stuart. Glasgow . c : . : 1,07 One OmmO; 
HENRY PICKUP (accepted) : . , 3 BIN Sonate) J. Taylor baa eagomo 

R. Aitkenhead & Son, Blantyre is ic at eit, 47 da dO 

J. Aitkenhead & Son, Blantyre : =. L450) Lee: 

BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 

For Construction of Sea Wall and Promenade, Bridlington MEE pace KENWICK, pote (accepted ) en ere 

Quay. Mr. S. DYER, Surveyor. Plumbers. 
Robinson & Outram, Folie? - 3 + LUE S24417. 9 D. Ferguson & Co. . ; ; ; 4 ; 1683-40: 
J. Bush & Co., Preston . ; : ‘ 70,595 4) + 2 A. Smith . ; F ; : ; 160 I 10 
Parker & Sharp, Or Kn. ; : ; 7 16,289'°6 ..6 R. Phillips, Glasgow : P : : : 157 7b 24 
Jackson Brothers, Goole : ; é RT0,080 -'G =O J. L. Arnot, Glasgow : 2 : b j 149 17 5 
A. F. James, Cleethorpes - out wn) 93874250 4,0 Fulton & Walker, Glasgow ! , : : 149 8 8 
J. Cooper, Barnsley : ‘ p j EH 900040 0 Stalker & Daye : é : 5 ‘ ? 148 0 0 
J. Rennard, Bridlington . F : ; + g28O.5 8 J. Hazel & Buchanan : : : : ‘ 145 18-77 
Moody & Son, Bridlington . ; 5‘ MAE S.O 55 OntO J. Paterson & Co. Glasgow . : i : 1422 tO 40 
B. Whittaker & Sons, Leeds . : ; i) 860970 0 W. Hendry & Son, Glasgow . j : : 141 10 0 
C. Dabb, Rotherham . F ; ‘ Bera. t47¢7O 18 G. Fleming % : : é : ; 140 6 6 
McKenzie, London. : ‘ : n,n O H. Binning : : : : ; 129 12 6 
Ie CLARK, Sheffield (accepted) ‘ : eT Lie 7 E. M‘Whannell & Co. : : ; 120) 7 On10 
Pe aree ors estimate ; P F ee 052210: 43 H. TWADDLE, Glasgow (accepted) : ‘ : 1257r5'7o 


WEAFIOGARNY @& HARD WoOobDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°noap. LONDON, 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
p Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, ” &e., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* Ac Ad ou, ‘Lon DON.” 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. Z 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B G 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the a Ss 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. | Ge | | C 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 


THE" WEAVER,” THE " IMPERIAL” & THE" OXFORD” "szsav 


a ER CEETOR 
AP, for Waste 
gute INTERCEPTOR YARDTRAP, White and Rain-water 
ares for Vertical or Glaze, Cast-Iron Frame Pipes, 7s. 6d. and 
Horizontal (or both com- and Grid, 58. ICs. 6d, 
bined) Rain-water or 
Waste Pipes, White Glaze, 
from 7s. 6d. 


The “\WEAVER” 
IMPROVED VENTI- 
LATING DRAIN TRAP, 
from 6s, 6d, 


o 
ea lt 


A 


The “ IMPERTAL ” ROOF, 
SOIL-PIP®, and CHIMNEY 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
from 12s. 6d. 


with ALVE or PAN The * OXFORD” 
ee Haion, CLOSBT VENTILATOR a CLOSE, 10°. 6d. 
+ 6d. ATTACHMENT, a SS Tank and Fall-Pipe, 
lis. STEEL SINK, from 6s. 6d. £0. 


Nore.—All Closets are fitted with the ** * Weaver’ Flush Fan, with cascade action, giving noiseless and yet greater flushing and. 
cleansing power than any other Closet. The‘t Weaver” F lush Fan, being adaptable to ALL KINDS of Closets, licences may be granted 
to manufacturers. Trappage up to3in. Witha we of the Iodate Sanitary Salt, these Ulosets are odouriess. Lead Closet Trap:, 
Th COoTT - for boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. Bull Valves to Flush Tanks, for quick filling under low pressure, j-in, 2s. 6d. ; }-in. 33. 6d., and 

€ Sed AGE CLOSET, Stop Cock, 3s.6d. ILLUSTRATED LIST. Also ** Instructions in Sanitary Construction”? (Domestic Section abbreviat> 2d), and 
s. 6d. Tank and Fall- COMBINATION CLOSET, | * Memorandum on House Sanitation, and the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon.” By R. WEAVER,C E., ¥.C.S., Sanitary 
ipe, 203, 15s. and 20s. Surveyor, free by post. 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING AND SANITARY APPLIANCES COMPANY 24 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.G 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WELL—continued. _ BATLEY. 
phe he we Wiese 3 For Alterations and Additions to Central Co-operative Stores, 
CHW ilkie un | ee £826 0 4 Batley. Mr. WALTER Hanstock, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
AG 3 , : 28 14 6 Batley. uantities by the Architect. 
Watson & Aird, Blantyre. : vs 4 é Mi Deeside 
2G : ; : - ; ; ; G22 aN. cc : 
ec Akin Glasgow - F , : 7O0rI7 60) W. E. Brook, Ossett, joiner . : . : . £84 10 0 
W. Chambers & Co., Motherwell . : : 6992 a5 «3 C. T. Robinson, Batley, mason , fi A ; «40; .OnNO 
Allan & Baxter, Glasgow . : ; ‘ ? 694 0 oO J. Walshaw, Batley, plumber : : p13 DERG 
R. HARVIE, Bellshill (accepted ) : i : Gh7en57 10 Metcalf & Lockwood, Staincliffe, Dewsbury, 
G. Fulton, Glasgow . 3 ; , : * © O8¢e14' iD plasterer . , , : ‘ Tr 
Slaters. 7 
W. Cumming . : , : 5 : 2) | Aloe. ro Total . ‘ TLISO usr? oO 
J. M‘Onat & Son, Glasgow. : . . SO St a0s CARDIFF. 
en hae on ae : : : we ‘ < For Building Two Cottages at Ely, near Cardiff, for Mr. A. S. 
Rs Ne : ; g P R F ‘ ; nai 15 9 Care. Mr. J. P. JONES, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 
: ; ; : : : ’ ; : No Quantities. 
a ae . : E 7 : ‘ ; ae 4 Turner & Sons, Penarth Road . A : -£518 Io oO 
: et od . : i j : D. J. Davies, Fanny. Street . AN 2 +, /§00:' 0 50 
R. MERTON & Son, ae eee : 152 15 Io eae eas Riveeiaee ikke iG 284 ny 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. Thomas & James, King’s Road . : , ‘ 0 0 
for (Contract A) Foundations and Drains, and (Contract B) Symonds, Rocke Road : ; ; ‘ pad ate 
Works above plinth level, for proposed Board School, Hallett, Partridge Road : t : p . 410 0 0 
Caretaker’s Residence, &c., Burton-on-Trent. Mr. REGI- Jones Bros., Park Street ; ; | . 380 00 
NALD CHURCHILL, Architect,/Burton-on-Trent. Quantities Shepherd & Sons, Croft Street . 7 : . 373.00 
by the Architect. ’ T. GouGH, Oxford Street, (accepted) . ; “350 geO 
Ne, oa es Cranes a. Lee Parish, Clive Road (withdrawn) . : : «2 $3700, D540 
.& S. Main, Loughborough . 2 ; - £1,153 All of Cardiff. 
Wileman, Burton 2 : Sg é : : , BILOOOMNOSEO 
Deville, Burton . : : : - + "1,094 0-50 CARDIGAN. 
‘Chamberlain Bros., Burton : . * TolQ 9 ©} For Erecting Premises at Cardigan, for Mr. Evan Jenkins. 
Maddocks, Burton . . . . . - 1,008 0 0 Messrs. GEORGE Morcan & Son, Architects, Car- 
Hodges, Burton. - : : : . 2,007 70956 marthen. 
Ae Se aaa ee ‘og eee wR 3 aes fe) Thomas & Lewis, Newcastle Emlyn . . .£700 0 o 
Mer D©Os., Lamwor . . . . ) wp 220g J. Williams, Cardigan . : : : : sek We Re ic 
MELLORS, Burton Seiad. ece) fas." : + «B15 0x0 EVANS & JENKINS, Cardigan (accepted) . +3¢ 04, sORrO 
ontract B, : oie. : : 
ry For Erecting Outbuildings at Rhosygilwen, near Cardigan, for 
ea aren hherouch a Ra > : the Rev. R. Colby. Messrs. GEORGE MorGAN & Son, 
y.& C. Hunter, Bare ie 8) pe 4,071 10 0 ee: Cardie 3 
Piller Bros., Tamworth . : : ; 5 PMeyeley 5 a ca ate aa : : . £825 yee 
Deville, Burton. , oP en 6 a eee Go ean y Decca 
Mellors, Burton. j : i j ; | 477717 0 J. WILLIAMS, Velingunllo, Cardigan (accepted) . 652 0 oO 
Wileman, Burton. P ¥ : 4 - 4,747 0 0| For Repairs at Cilbronan House, near Cardigan. Messrs. 
Chamberlain Bros., Burton P : . 4,699 0 o GEORGE MorGaNn & Son, Architects, Carmarthen. 
HopcEs, Burton (accepted) A : ; . 4,040 0 © J. EDWARDS, Cardigan (accepted) : . £145" 0 0 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


ai 
MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRIGKS OF ALL KINDS, 
ae ls ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC. 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


Architectural Des'gns made 
to order, 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 


l| ae 
| Designs on application. 


Ts 


: HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS.  f oN 
| IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO.. 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


VOLUME XXXVIT. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ASH €LOSETS. ws. panwer” oxroro. 


US DS ab RE Bi 


TEBBUTT’S patent “SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Se Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, C. @. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


== fas LV ad) 
We zz « > OM fan 
/ ! =X a Ds b |} ‘| 
1 Gaaoent elt «> {| 
I a) Py 8 h |, i 4 
Hy wt} | b F 


< 
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SUPPLEMENT 
. CARMARTHEN. FINGRINGHOE. 

For Erecting New Vestry at Llangunnor Church, Carmarthen. | For Erection of Cow-shed, Pulling Down and Rebuilding Farm 

Messrs. GEORGE MoorE & SON, Architects, Carmarthen. Residence at Ballast Quay Farm, Fingringhoe, near Col- 
J. & D. JONEs, Carmarthen (accepted ) . «£49 0 0 chester, for Mr. Henry Goody. Mr. W. START, Architect 
For Erecting Classroom at the National Schools, Carmarthen. and Surveyor, Cups Chambers, Colchester. 
Messrs. GEORGE MoRGAN & SON, Architects, Carmarthen. Beene : : j i ; : Eset: 3 
J. & D. Jones, Carmarthen (accepted) ; SATION O* O ChakBers' ep tees : an biel 845 : 2 
eee SHEAD, Colchester (accepted) | : ° 835 0 oO 
For Repairs to Cowley Farm and Estate, Chertse é 

G. ay WwW Stra’ aa pew 2 aeetes 3.0 HAVERFORDWEST. rt 
we iKifield «: ; i ; : 147 1% 0 For Classrooms, Dormitories, and other Additions and Altera- 
H. Brown, iAGdicerqne: ; ; Sista oo OG tions to School Premises and Head-master’s Residence, 
H. G. NesMyTH, Chertsey (accepted) . 140 0 0 Haverfordwest. Endowed Grammar School. Mr. D. ED- 
: : WARD THOMAS, Architect, Haverfordwest. Quantities by 

COLCHESTER. Architect. 

For Painting, Repairing; &c., Stockwelf Chapel and Schools. Jenkins Bros, Swansea.  . 4 + +£3,756 90 0 
Mr. J. F. GOobey, Architect, 2 Victoria Chambers, W. Summons, Milford Haven. . - + 3,018 9 0 
Coinecter. Codd & Davies, Haverfordwest ; ‘* sh 25055. Ge O 

W. Rogers . j : , £3 epee Joseph Lewis, Haverfordwest .° . 2,403 0, G 
Sere & Sons ; : j J _ a OW O THOS. JENKINS, Pelcomb, near Haverfordwest 
A. Chambers : : é 4 4 - ‘ 232 ol KS) (accepted) : : : oe : ae cxahegue, 
. E. Orfeur : : 3 ‘ : 5 Bi 225) OF 0 ’ 
J. Boyden . : : : : Me eeesut ye 2 ar HUDDERSFIELD. ; 
F. DUPONT (accepted) ; : ‘ ‘ . 217 0 © | For Building Ten Dwelling-houses, Outbuildings, and Boundary 
H. W. Peck : . ; : ‘ ae Walls, Primrose Hill, Huddersfield. Mr. J. BERRY, Archi- 
. ; ; : tect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 
ENFIELD. Accepted Tenders. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Pied Bull Public-house, R. Todd, mason. _ 
Bull’s Cross, for Mr. G. Gripper. Messrs. SEARLE, Batley & Wilkinson, joiner. 
HALTON & BowYER, Architects, Tottenham. W. E. Jowitt, slater. 


R. Burton, plumber and. glazier. 


Additions to House. J. Robinson & Son, plasterer. 


Patman, Enfield «. | cee : : 77,409), 0. 0 2 
Porter, Henke _ : ; ; R25? 6 _ J. Lunn, Huddersfield, painter. 
Lawrence, Waltham >. : ; > 3a5 Oe LEE 

| roel to old Part. For Erection of Villa, Lee Road, Lee, for Mr. W. E. Hill. 
Patman sting: ; : cage LO. Op O Mr. A. H. KERSEY, Architect. Resuiis supplied. 
Lawrence . : , . ‘ Me os . 88 16 0 Holliday & Greenwood . : ; «£1,725 BOLO 
Porter Pt on Seenors 0 9 H. L. Holloway 2. wy cage ae ea ee CO 

New Stables. Delby é : A F é E F ) 1,710 Oo 

Fatman =. « ee nae ee oe , 260, 0, 0 Burman & Son . : : : : : = .1,0545 Gero 
Porter ie g dap ee ‘ : woo e.On O Ie. Higgs : : : : ; «4155578 ono 
Lawrence . : : : ; ‘ : 5 LOL 2 © Castle : : : : : : 5 Lee ie 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & C0, Designers and Manufacturers SPEGIALITE : 


ART METAL WorKERS, | |, ofall kinds of ant work | 1 QQQR FURNITURE 
IRONMONGERS AND ame | FE for 3 Evclsiastio and Domestio r AND LOCKS 
| 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HC BOILER 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &C,, 


MANUFACTURED 


EDWinT Tiwi, Son, a WTOOD, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


GS Ei © FG 1 


SEVASTOPUNLO KHAN, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


EXPORTER of TURKEY & PERSIAN CARPETS, 


DAGHESTAN and ANTIQUE RUGS in all Sizes. 


LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND AT THE 


London Depot, 19 IVY LANE, NEWGATE ST ., E.C. 
Vol. XXXVIL. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gold Lettered, Price 12s. 6d. Office—175 Strand, London. W.C. 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 


in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 
LONDON, W.C. i sere 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, eed & 1879. 


THE ARCHITECT. 
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SUPPLEMENT : 
SSS EEE eee 
LEEDS. LONDON— continued. 


For House, Stabling, and Business Premises, Clay Pit Lane, | For Building Club Premises and Hall, Penton Street, 
Clarkson, 


Leeds, for Mr. H. Mr. T, BUILER WILSON, Clerkenwell. Mr. H. C, LEErE, Surveyor. Quantities 

Architect, Leeds and Harrogate. supplied. 

Accepted Tenders. . Club. Hall. 
P. Rhodes, bricklayer and mason . . .£278 6 o| Howell &Son,Lambeth. . , .£2,057 £1,705 
M. Eland, joiner . 3 ‘ ‘ ; 147.010 C. P. Mills, Stoke Newington . ‘ » 1,987 1,670 
kk Branton, plasterers. (iy) oq neg ee ae a F. R. Turtle, Clapham 2 SOREN E Pare 1,623 
T.Stbrey, plumber. . .. + tse 49 16 o| G. Stephenson, Bishopsgate . . . 1,892 1,842 
AL WS Cockersole, slater.) a att eee 13 0 A. G, Allard, Pentonville. . . . 1,850 ‘1,550 
Oy Tillotson, painteran ‘ ; i : : Car he W. & H. Castle, Red Cross Street, E.C.. 1,793 1,647 
: 4 W. L. Kellaway, Pentonville . . othhaee 1,496 
J. Beale, Westminster , . ° « 1,703 1,509: 
LONDON. 


For Erection of Business Premises, Warehouses, and Stabling 


For Enlargement of Board School, 
at King’s Road, Chelsea, for Mr. Chas. Knowles. Mr. 


Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


Deptford Lower Road. 


W. H. COLLBRAN, Architect, 94 Gloucester Road, South W. Smith . , . : 4 : : . £4,274. 40 oO 
Kensington. Quantities by Mr. E, Parker. C. F. Kearley ; . : ° . » 4,260 0 0 
Higgs @ Hill 2°." eS Sa 16,444 0 0 |ememie Nightingale { - 7 90+ (S30) Seo gene 
Martin, Wells & Co. . : . : : » 6,062,'0 o J. & J. Greenwood . . : . . » 4,160 0 0 
Hy. Smith & Son . Aiea s : - 5,997 9 0 W. Downs : . : . . . - 4,133 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood . . . : » 5,887 0 0 CarCone: : : : ‘ - » 3958 0 Oo 
Stimpson & Co. e « ° ° 8 . 5,085 Oo Oo Kirk & Randall . e ° ° ° ° 33943 feta 0] 
Holloway Bros.. ' ° . . . 5,624 0 0 W. Johnson : : : : ‘ . G03, 0. O 
Hieara o Cog, : . . . » 5,563 0 0 Stimpson & Co. ° : . : . 3,770 0 90 
Lorden & Son . : ; ; L : - 5.495 90 0 Atherton & Latta : : : , - 0b 2. O 
Green & Lea . : . : . : - 5,385 0 0 H. L. Holloway ' ’ ° : : » 3,619 0 oO 
Chas. Wall : ; ; : : 5349 0 O 
For Erection of Warehouse, Theobald’s Road, W.C., for For Alterations and Repairs to the Old Cock Tavern, High- 


Messrs. A. & H. Rowley. Messrs. ISAACS & FLORENCE, bury, N., for Mr. Richard Baker. Mr. ARTHUR W. 


Architects. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 Strand, W.C. Quantities by the 
H. T. Williams C ; : : 7 £1,570) OURO Architect. 
Bo Wires: . . , : - 1,556 © ©} | Drew & Cadman ; : : : ‘ . £2,865 0 o 
Jackson & Todd. ° , #1349 tee G. H. & A. Bywaters Pd. : : «+ DOO sae UO 
J. Ae Taylor. 5 nae: «= 1,349 OOM Bagi tig enon rere 
Wilkinson Bros. d : . : : : 1,310 Omo W. Oldrey & Co. : ; ; ; . 2,650 0 0 
J. WELLS & SON (accepted) . : . + pd {207F FOn9 RVerars aamble . ; 288 eaaaa 
For Erection of New Club-house for Rev. Harry Wilson, M.A, J.T. Chappell . ° . , - 2,476 0 0 
Settle Street, Commercial Road, E. Mr. HENRY Witson,| ‘Spencer&Co.. . . . % % . 2,375 0 O 
Acchitect. Quantities by- Mr. Thornicroft. Pewterer’s Fittings. 
Dove Bros. m : : : ool O45. pO geo MNattssoc 0. : ° . ‘ : + 2Ba ios 6 
E. Lawrence 5 5 ; Ost. Usk Helling . . . . : : : Zane REO 
H. L. HOLLOWAY (accepted ) O69" 0.70 Heath : Fa he ° 217. 0, © 


aindenoues, waves, samme, LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 
FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls. 6d. each ; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADORESS,—Ask for“*SurvEyine List,” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.Cc. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Isa i= made in 
thorough | sRape 4A MARK. all colours 
Cure for ap 

Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


ASILVER MEDAL WS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufactuier 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 186).) 


“WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


a (Mr. WHITE’s SystTrm), 
For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY Works, 
Clapham Junction, S.w, 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Depariment, Admiral Y, &c. 


Mathematical, Drawinz, and Surveying Inst 
em : ving, ‘ g ruments of ev 
description, of the hichest quali ! eihir shake 


Out of 17}in. by3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At lls. 6d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lower 


price delivered ex ‘‘ship’’ within one month Sample of 
10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. in stamps. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at follow:ng very iow prices :—1}x43 Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x 44ditto, 48s.; 14%4 Pitch Pine ,26s. 6d. ; 
1x4 ditto, 22s 9d. IMPORTERS — 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Hea’ Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Whart and Sav mills :—537 King’s Read, Chelsea, S.W. 
B.anch Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,1-8 
Large stock of Dry Mahoganv, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals, &e. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 


THE “RON” PATENT | 


CHIMNEY COWL, 


The best contrivance yet invented ‘ 
for Curing ‘Sluggish Draught or / 
Down-Blow, “ 


SOIL-PIPE é 
VENTILATOR #4 


The Most Powerful and absolutely 
the Cheagest in the Market. 


4\\ Price from 10s. 6a. each Si Y 
tg Lists free on application, Mt 
The “EON” Ventilator Company, 
ee Be 31 BYRON STREET, 
Becta Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


PILKINGTON & Co, SP HAL TES 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURGH ST,,E.C, 


STABLE FITTINGS, 
BARTON & BALLARD, 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Y 2 2 
Y t i fini vde- | Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
rate prices. Price List post free. y and finish, at the most mode p g 


Engine Divider to the ‘Trade. 
Address, 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C , 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Str et. Westminster. 


GOLD ME DAL, Inventiuns Exhibition, 1835, 


House jor H.R H. the Prince of Wales. 


Adopted by the principal Architects Catalogues free, 
Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES,. 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. . 


ANCASTER STONE, © 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NEAR NTHAM. 


o 
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LONGTON. 
For Cast-iron Column, Plate, and Rolled Girders, Roof Prin- 
cipals, &c., for the Town Council. Mr. J. W. WARDLE, 
Borough Surveyor, Court House, Longton. 


F, Silvester & Co., Newcastle . : 5 oA, 109.32 AUTO 
R. Dempster, Elland. ‘ . . Smee FZI5O 110 
A. Handyside & Co., Derby . - - eT, 5438 4000 
Bagshaw & Sons, Batley . . : : CIEE, SSQO'O 
R. Moreland & Son, London . C 3 POC 36418913 
Stockton Forge Co., Stockton-on-Tees . ei Rife! tas 
Gardner, Anderson & Clarke, London. i el aoOsi ol 
Hartley, Arnoux & Fanning, Stoke . A TL 360, Aang 
Goddard & Massey, Nottingham . ‘ ets 3740 OO 
T. Woodall, Dudley . . : f Tet S005. Uno 
De Bergen & Co., Manchester . - A fj AFSC END 
J. ButTER & Co., Stanningley (accepted ) aT 1,203, 17140 


METHLEY. 


For Two Semi-detached Villas at Methley, for Mr. T. Braune. 
Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, Architect, Leeds and Harrogate. 


Rhodes, bricklayer and mason . ° . ee eT eed 
W. & C. Holmes, joiner. , : . “eit wheats) 
J. Binns, plasterer : : : ‘ ; 6 YL ey) 
J. Keighley, plumber . : . : : PBN LO 
T, Atkinson & Son, slater. - : : 1 iit 9h me} 
J. Keighley, painter . : : : : PO TIUT 28, Oo 


NELSON. 
For River Wall to Pendle Water on Boundary of Recreation 
Ground, Nelson. Mr. W. DENT, Surveyor. 


T. Dent, Nelson . : : : = : o27 he Oe. 0 
L. Emmott, Nelson . ° ’ . : 270) 010 
M. Hawley, Nelson . : ’ , ‘ > Pele) @ 
E. Heap, Burnley : : : : : > Woy Cy © 
R. Wormwell, Burnley . : : ‘ 200i Or, O 
PETERBOROUGH. 

For Building Workshops, for the Peterborough Guardians. 
Gray Bros. e ® e . e ® a £45 Oso 
Hammond ., 3 ‘ : : : 5 iy oye 2 Le) 
Jellings ; ° . : ’ : : #4 99..1510.0 
T. Bailey : ‘ : : . . : 20m 410 
Wright . . ‘ : : : . B2n10n 10 
WENLOCK (accepted) . . ‘ : : ei-aisi.o 


PONTARDAWE. 
For Building Classroom at the Cwmtwrch Board School, for 
the Ystradgunlais Lower School Board. 


H. Davis, Alltiven . - ° : ; 2751.0. 0 
E. Thomas, Seven Sisters . ‘ ’ ° wuresao. O 
D. Jones, Ystradgunlais. . . ‘ 5 Me) fe 
D. REES, Ystalyfera (accepted) . ’ ‘ too, OSG 


PONTNEWYNYDD. 
For Erection of Baptist Chapel at Pontnewynydd, Pontypool, 


Mon. Messrs. GEORGE MorGAN & SON, Architects, 
Carmarthen. 
MorGan & EvANS, Pontnewynydd (accepted) . £650 9 0 


ROEHAMPTON. 

For New Drains, Access Chambers, Plumber’s Work, Ventila- 
tion, and other Improvements, Additions, and Alterations 
to Tregew, Roehampton Park, for Miss Grant Suttie. Mr. 
CuHas. EDWARD GRITTON, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.S A., Archi- 
tect, of London, Brighton, and St. Aubyns, Sidcup, Kent. 

R. Aviss & Co., Putney Bridge, S.W. (accepted) £126 0 0 


SALISBURY. 
For Building Mortuary at the Salisbury Infirmary. Messrs. 
Joun Harpinc & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 
Quantities by the Architects. 


J. Wort, Sarum . : A . 7 . £430 I0 O 
E. Witt, Sarum . . : . : - Ai5 a OnO 
A. & J. S. Curtis, Sarum. . : AIO 200 
G. Harris, Sarum : . a : ‘ - 409 0 0 
E. Hale, Sarum .. c : c ; ; .A00m OO 
W. J.& C. S. Young, Sarum c : sa 390.50 0 
F. Dibben, Sarum é ; : c oa goder OL O 
P. TRYHORN, Sarum (accepted) . é « 379. 80% 9 
G. Dolman, Sarum A : . : . 304 0 0 
G. West, Sarum . ; : : c : or 3 Oia One O 
Jerrard & Stevens, Sarum , ’ , : 13008 OF 0 


STREATHAM. . 
For Stabling, &c., in Rear of the Bedford Park Hotel, for Sir 


Alfred Kirby. Mr. W. T. HOLLANDS, Architect. Quan- 
tities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon. 
Drkenow - A F ‘ AER SAS Hey C 
M. Redman : : é : ; 4 oe Oo Oo 
H. L. Holloway : : i 01,350 20.0 
Mason : - 2 4,203 20, O 
Deacon. : é : 1.25532 O, O 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
92 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, H.C. 


Bizxs or Quantitizs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


_ SPRABUE’S ““INK-PHOTO”’ PROCESS FOR REPRODUCIRE 
GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CerrtiFicate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with CORSHAM DOWN, 


receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracur’s Tasxes, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St... London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


‘Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 

f always on hand. 
OLUME XXXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 
Office : 175 Sirand, Lonion, W.C, 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 


WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., 


LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING AND TRACING. 


Surveys, Levels, Desians, DETAILS, WORKING DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &C., &Cs. 


HENRY AINSWORTH, 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS; 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
FARLEIGH DOWN 


New City CuamBers, 121 BisHopseate Street, E.C., 
29 LENA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON PARK, W. 


I, SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 


D and is Sole Proprietor of 


BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, the celebrated 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 
SSOSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSHISOVSOSD ADDRESS = 


TRADE MARK. 


Lene ee 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
«xx %«+* SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, |lRON, oR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SURPLIED, 


CWP PLSS LLL SLL LSI LI 


GROVER & Co. (imi), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London,N. 


WRITE FOR 


NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


« * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * * * 
POSSESS SOE SSCS SOSH GSS OCHS SSLSSS POSSI IM 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., beststyle. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


8¢> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


CHIMNEY-PIECES 


In Marble, Wood, and Iron, with Grates, Tile and Mosaic 


Hearths, &c. Several hundreds on view. 
Marble Mosaic Adamant, Shexper.ire tiocr obtainable. 
FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. 


J. & H. PATTESON, 
BIRMINGHAM.!36 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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STOCKTON. TRADE NOTES. 


For Reconstructing Quay (Sections 1 and 2), for the Stockton 
Town Council. THE new club-house erected for the Kimberley Club, 
NELSON & STRACHAN, York (accepted) . . £16,498 o oO] Kimberley, South Africa, has just been completed. The venti- 


Surveyor’s estimate « F ‘ : 5 17,500 © 0} lation is on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of the 
Eleven tenders were received. air-pump ventilator being employed for the extraction of the 

foul air. The whole of,the work has been carried out, to the 

TUNBRIDGH WELLS. complete satisfaction of the architect and the council, by 

For Building Cottage Residence at Hadlow Down, near Tun- | Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, of Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
bridge Wells, for Mrs. F. Huggins. Mr. T. GORDON, CONSIDERABLE improvements have been lately made to the 


A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 3 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. Quan- | church of St. Edmund King and Martyr, in Lombard Street. 
tities supplied by Mr. J. Rookwood, 33 Argyll Street, W. The old stoné steps which disfigured the chancel have been 


A. Moon, Rotherfield (accepted). . . £1,247 9 0 removed, and replaced’ with steps of white marble, and the 
floor has been relaid with black and white marble tiles. The 
WALSALL. work has been carried out by Messrs. Arthur Lee & Brothers, of 

For Enlargement of Board School for Girls, Walsall. Mr. | Bristol. 
SAMUEL Loxton, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. A set of oak choir-stalls has been placed in Brewood! 


( ste . Ss < . 4 by 
Quantities by the Architect. Church by a former parishioner, in commemoration of his 


BES Pee ; : ‘ 3 ’ AAW = : residence in the neighbourhood for twenty-three years. They 
ieee Wistance, Waleat ae : : : ; A o o| Were constructed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham 
Thos. Taylor, Walsall") 70); 22 |) Geeaeg mame ete ondon: cor) 

Geo. Insley, Walsall . : 2 : : | 37a (eo ao ON Tuesday. the. Brighton. and Hove Intercepting and 
ALFRED LYNEX, Walsall (accepted) . ; . 359 © o| Outfall Sewers Board. decided that, subject to the consent of 
H. J. Hunter, Willenhall 3 5 : 350 o o| the Brighton Town Council and the Hove Commissioners, @ 


sum of 9,000/. should he spent on the extension of the outlet of 
WHIPPINGHAM. the intercepting sewer, so as to carry it 500 feet further 


For Building New Bridge and Widening the Road near the | S¢awards. This will have the effect of keeping the southern 
Queen’s Lodge, Brock’s Copse, Whippingham, for the | Outlet always as much as 3 feet below the surface of the waters. 


Isle of Wight Highway Commissioners. Mr. EDWIN 
HUMPHREYS, Surveyor, Newchurch, Isle of Wight. 


ae & Sons, Cowes’ . : : : . £198 I0 oO ; 

{iBall Cowen". "| = cute a O00 ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
T. S. Cotler, Newport . . . . . - II5 © O|} ON Saturday last a lecture on-electric lighting was given by 
J. BARTON, Ryde (accepted ) . . . - I09 © O} Professor George Forbes, F.R.S., in the Free Trade Hall, 

Manchester. 

WREXHAM. Professor Forbes said that five years ago disastrous specu- 
For Building Chapel for the Wrexham Board of Guardians. | lation in purchasing and licensing patents at, exorbitant rates 
Mr. A. C. BAuGuH, Architect, Egerton Street, Wrexham. paralysed the financial community, with regard to the public 
Davies Brothers, Wrexham ‘ : ; . £628 5 5 | supply of electric light. A panic among gas shareholders in 
W. E. Samuel, Wrexham . . ; 4 . 530 © o/| the House of Commons and elsewhere created, by Act of 
J. Pritchard, Whitchurch . c % : . 498 o o| Parliament, obstacles to the new industry. At the same time, 
J. GARNER, Northop (accepted) . ‘ ‘ . 480 0 o! crude and impossible schemes for distributing electricity, made 


$$$ __—_—__— 


—$—$ _ 


THE FIRE AT EXETER THEATRE. 


This AWFUL CALAMITY might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ ‘“ PYRODENE,” 
“which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in fact, THE 
THEATRE in every part—-ABSOLUTELY NON-INEFLAMMABLE. 


SEE THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIAL:— 
REPORT OF PROFESSOR WATSON SMITH, F.CS., F.C, 


“ PYRODENE ” FIREPROOFING PAINTS AND LIQUIDS, 
“AQUOL” WASHABLE WATER PAINTS. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER: March 22, 1887. 
DEAR Sirs,—I beg to say that during the erection of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition Buildings at Old Trafford, by Manchester, I was 
authorised by the Works Committee to make a critical examination of fireproofing compositions and paints for the woodwork in the Exhibition, 
and to repcrt thereon. This work I undertook, and having some slight practical experience of only one of the several fireproofing mixtures 
offered, and that one not yours, in order to enab‘e me to decide whether this was the best, it was necessary—and, indeed, I was advised—that 
I should try experiments with several others as well. This I did, firstly, with the samples of fireproofed articles furnished to me by several firms ; 
Secondly, by a chemical examination of the mixtures themselves, as furnished to me by the firms or purchased; and, thirdly, by experiments 
made by myself after applying the mixtures to various fabrics. The results of my experiments were embodied in a report, which was laid 
before the Works Committee; it was accompanied by some experiments, and the subject was freely discussed, es I did not wish my 
Own opinions to offer any bias in the matter, but merely the facts to speak for themselves as far as possible. On the whole, and especially 
for ease and rapidity of penetration and neutrality, as well as efficiency as a fireproofer, the Griffiths’ Pyrodene Liquid 
was preferred. 
I may add that all the woodwork in the Fine Art Section is carefully protected with your Pyrodene Fireproof Liquid, and painted with 
your Pyrodene Fireproof Paints, 
The boardwors forming the inner walls of the other Sections is also fireproofed with Pyrodene Liquid; the remaining wood, iron, 
and brickwork of the building, both inside and outside (with a trifling exception), is painted with your Aquol, and the appearance of all is 


most satisfactory, The paints were applied during a mest severe frost, and have stood an exceptionally hot summer, and, therefore, I consider 
them suitable for any climate. 


‘ I am, faithfully yours, (Signed) WATSON SMITH, F.C.S., F.I.C., 
me in Chemical Technology in the Victoria University, &c., Vice-Chairman of the Chemical Section (No. III. Chemical and Allied Industries) 
of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester. 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS, Bros., & Co., Dashwood House, Broad Street, London, E.C. 


= 
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out by incompetent persons, were tried and found wanting. | in heating the main conductors than in causing the lamps to 
The mistrust then engendered is now wholly unwarranted, and} shine. It was easy to calculate what size of conductor would 
the common sense of the country must be reawakened if this ; be the most economical. He had two great rods, each a foot 
nation is to take any lead in the future applications of electri- | in diameter, and that was the size required to supply a district 
city to industry and the arts. He hoped to be able to explain | with 100,000 lamps in the most economical way, if the con- 
away any doubts that existed by a simple statement of the | ductors were made of the best material, which was pure copper. 
methods now generally adopted. Professor Forbes then pro- | They could see at a glance that the cost of some miles of such 
ceeded to deal with the arc and the incandescent systems for | conductors would be prohibitive. The great difficulty of an 
producing the electric light, and said that what was generally | engineering character which was encountered in the early 
known as the arc light was discovered by Sir Humphry Davy | attempts to introduce central station electric lighting lay in the 
at the beginning of the century. Since that time the ingenuity | enormous cost of the copper conductors required to carry the 
of inventors had led to the introduction of numerous devices | current. This, as much as the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, was 
for maintaining the distance of the carbon. The incandescent | the cause of the abandonment of all the earlier schemes. The 
lamp of the present day had a mellow light which was very | idea of using high electric pressure in the mains commended 
pleasing to the eye. It was safe, cleanly, and healthy. Safe | itself because it cheapened our conductors. We have doubled 
because it could not set fire to inflammable objects, and could | our pressure by using the three-wire system. Can we advance 
not explode like gas ; cleanly, because it had no noxious gases further in the same direction? If we use 2,000 volts pressure 
to tarnish silver and decorations ; healthy, because it did not | instead of 100 volts (the ordinary pressure of a glow lamp), we 
pollute the atmosphere, and did not heat it as gasdid. Its safety | reduce the copper in our conductors about 20-fold. But it is 
had been shown by the action of the municipality of Paris, who, | impossible to permit 2,000 volts pressure in houses, where 
after the burning of the Opéra Comique by gas, ordained that | people might get shocks and be killed. It has been proposed 
all theatres were to be lighted by these electric lights. | to charge 1,000 cells of a secondary battery in series from a 
Its good qualities were proved by the fact that every one who | central station, and discharge them to a small district 50 cells 
had the means furnished his house with this light, and by the | in series. This would involve a storehouse for every quarter 
fact that the public were crying out at the action of Parliament of a square mile, or even less. The system would be very 
in hindering the public supply of electricity by legislation in | good were it not for the expense of secondary or storage 
support of the gas monopoly. The lecturer demonstrated the | batteries. This puts the matter at present out of the question. 
safety of the lamp by wrapping one of them in his handkerchief | It may come in time. It has the enormous advantage of 
while the light was at high pressure, and then smashing it, the leaving the system in working order even when machinery gives 
light being extinguished without burning or singeing the hand- | way, and of storing up an unusual amount of energy for special 
kerchief. Continuing, he said he did not know of any other | occasions, such as a general illumination. At present there is 
method that was possible of producing the electric light, except | only one system thoroughly worked out for using high pressure 
that, perhaps, in the future the brilliant discoveries of Mr. | in the mains and low pressure in the lamps, and that is founded 
Crookes might be turned to practical account. That eminent | on Faraday’s discovery of induction. Having dealt with main 
investigator had discovered that if an electric current be passed | conductors, which he said were best laid underground when 
through a glass tube or bulb nearly emptied of air, and if they were for permanent works, Professor Forbes said that the 
certain substances be placed in the bulb, they would shine with | progress of central station electric lighting in this country had 
a brilliant light. Visionaries had been known who hoped that | been extremely slow, owing largely to the Electric Lighting Act 
some day our houses would all be painted with some fluorescent | of 1882. If electricity were subjected to the same laws as gas, 
_ substance, so that the sclar energy stored up in the day might | ifthey had their station on a river bank or any place where 
return a general illumination at night. Speaking of the means coal and water are cheap, they could be well supplied with 
of distributing electric currents to a large district from a central electric light at the same price as gas—at 3s. per 1,000 feet— 
station, Professor Forbes said that a thin wire did not suffice to | with a fair profit to the undertakers. On the continent of 
catry the larger current required for all the lamps. Sucha’ Europe there are numerous central stations, mostly small, 
wire would get very hot, and more steam-power might be used but some supplying 30,000 lights. In America the pro- 


76 & 77 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 13, 1876. 


STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


BURGLARY AT LUDGATE HILL.—TO THE ARCHITECTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


DEAR S1RSs,—It has come to our knowledge that certain persons in the Safe Trade have, with questionable taste, and with a view to our 
disparagement, circulated a report based upon a statement which appeared in the Pail Mall Gazette of May 2, to the effect that Burglars had 
cut open the back of a Hobbs’ Safe, and the bottom of one of Tann’s. We at once explained in a letter inserted in the same Newspaper, that the 
so-called Safe was simply a Fire Proof Box, made to protect papers from fire, and “ recommended only for protection from Fire in private 
houses” (vide our List), but of course did not suit the purpose of our competitors to append this explanation. Our usual practice has been to 
treat these unprincipled tricks with contempt, but having had our attention called by several Architects to the method so unworthily resorted to 
in this case, we have thought it right to deviate from our usual reticence, and have pleasure in calling your attention to the following facts. 

Upon hearing of the Burglary, we called upon Messrs. Bennett, whose premises were broken into, and found that a letter chest which they 
had purchased from us ten years ago, at the price of £6 10s., had been attacked by drilling eight holes in the front without effect, thus showing 
a capacity for resistance far in excess of the supposed strength of such a chest, and that failing in the first attack, chisels, drills, and crowbars 
had then been used on the back of the chest. So satisfied were Messrs. Bennett with the chest that they wrote us as follows :— 


‘« Please repair as you suggest as quickly as possible, it will do as a Fire Proof. We will see you about purchasing a Burglar Froof shortly.” 


Since then we have received a letter from these gentlemen, of which the following is an extract :— 


‘Safe’ of yours broken into at the late burglary at our premises, was really only one of your Fire 
> 


“We have much pleasure in stating for your satisfaction, that the 
Proof Lester Chests, costing but £6 10s., ani even this resisted the effects of drilling eight holes in the front, without effecting an entrance that way.’ 


We may mention in passing, that the Safes broken into at Messrs. Hupson’s premises were of the very commonest description, such as 
are sold by Brokers and o‘hers as Second-Hand Safes, and were not made by us, but they are being utilised by some of our competitors ina 
manner which we would not stoop to adopt. 

We shall be very pleased to furnish you with a list of our Manufactures on application. Our Safe and Iron Door List shows in detail the 


resisting pewer of each quality of Safe and Door and its price. 
Awaiting the favour of your commands, 


We are, yours respectfully, 


HOBBS. HART & CoO. 
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gress has been enormous, there being 250 central stations 
in the different towns. Arc lights in series are used largely for 
street lighting and for shops, and central stations for glow 
lamps have been plentifully started on the parallel, three-weir 
and induction systems. Most of the best companies concerned 
pay good dividends. The total money invested in electric 
lighting in the United States is estimated this year to amount 
to 30,000,000/, In 1886 there were 58 Edison central stations 
supplying 149,900 lamps, besides 181,463 lamps in isolated 
plants. The Westinghouse Company has during this year been 
setting up central stations at the rate of 12,000 lamps per 
month. It is estimated that in 1885 the British company ‘alone 
had 96,000 arc lamps in use in the States, the number having 
doubled in each year from 1881. At present there are probably 
more than 300,000 arc lamps in use in that country. The 
Americans are also getting the start of us in electric railways 
and tramways, and generally in the application of electricity 
to motive power. We once beat the whole world in steam rail- 
ways, and our pre-eminence in steam has gone far to make 
this country what it is. So let it be with electricity, for we are 
now passing into an age of electricity. 

Lord Ross, in moving a vote of thanks to Professor Forbes, 
said they were now settling down to electricity as they settled 
down to railways, and they were steadily advancing to the 
realisation of the electric light for general public purposes. He 
could not help thinking that in a very short time they would 
have it in general use, if not in the country, at any rate in all 
the large towns. 


SPANISH HEMATITE ORE. 


A PAPER was read in the Engineering Section at the meeting 
of the British Association, by Mr. Jeremiah Head, upon “ The 
Iron Mines of Bilbao.” He said that only one-sixth of the iron 
ore produced in Great Britain was sufficiently pure to admit of 
its being used in the manufacture of steel, except by processes 
involving extra expense. The steel now annually produced 
required the importation of between two and three million tons 
of hematite ore, in addition to a similar quantity yielded by 
British mines. The bulk of the imported ore came from 
Bilbao, in Spain. This trade had grown enormously during 
recent years, owing to steel having so largely superseded iron. 
Many British mines were idle, while those of Spain continued 
to increase their production, and blast furnaces in England 
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were now largely occupied in smelting foreign in preference to 
native mineral. Having described the position of the deposits 
generally at or near the tops of hills, and their distribution in 
six principal sub-districts or mining groups, Mr. Head stated 
that the ore obtained was of four kinds, viz., rubio (hydrated 
ferric oxide), campanil (the same, but less fully hydrated), vena 
(ditto, ditto), and spathic (or ferrous carbonate). The first- 
named greatly preponderated over the otherthree. The mining 
properties were defined by imaginary lines, with boundary 
stones at the intersections. They were worked rather as 
quarries than as mines, as that term was usually understood, 
there being no winding or pumping shafts, no water adits, and 
no pumps. The hills containing mineral were gradually cut 
away in levels or steps. Tunnels were sometimes driven in at 
the level of the floor of the deposit, as far as the working face, 
then a shaft down to it, and side entrances. The ore was 
poured down the shaft and loaded up into waggons in the tunnel. 
In quarrying, holes were driven into the working faces with a 
succession of jumpers, to a depth of 30 feet. A small charge 
was exploded at the end to form a chamber, into which a large 
charge was then introduced and afterwards fired. Two or 
three thousand tons were often brought down in a single blast, 
and then broken up with wedges, hammers, and crowbars. To 
win a ton of ore in Cleveland cost more than twice as much 
for labour as a ton of ore at Bilbao; but to obtain a ton of 
metallic iron in the condition of ore cost more than three-and- 
a-half times as much. No wonder that Cleveland mine-owners 
found it difficult to compete, and that Cleveland blast furnaces 
were being more and more engaged in smelting foreign rather 
than native ores. After some observations on wasteful selec- 
tion, caused by the pressure of consumers and others interested 
in maintaining a high percentage of metallic iron in all ore ex- 
ported, the author gave figures showing the cost of raising and 
putting it f.o.b. to be usually from 4s. 11d, to 5s. 6d. per ton. 
The next question touched upon was whether the ore of Bilbao 
could be more cheaply smelted into pig iron on the spot or in 
England. Inasmuch as two tons of ore at 5s. per ton for 
freight were carried in the latter case, against one ton of coke 
at 5s. per ton for freight in the former case, it would appear 
that Bilbao had the advantage. An import duty of Iod. per 
ton on coke was balanced by the cheaper labour of Spain. 
England had, however, better shipping facilities to most neutral 
markets. Export statistics were given showing the following 
results :—That at present hematite pig iron for British con- 
sumption could be obtained more cheaply by importing ore 
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rather than pig iron, and the same applied to the north of 
France. The British export trade in the same article had not 
yet been affected by Spanish competition, as regarded America, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Austria. But to Italy, 
Southern Russia, and Mediterranean ports generally, the Bilbao 
pig-iron exports had increased nearly 300 per cent. since last 
year, and Great Britain seemed no longer able to compete. 


EDINBURGH PLUMBERS. 


A DEPUTATION from the Plumbers’ Company held a conference 
on Friday last, at 5 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, with the 
Master Plumbers of Edinburgh and Leith, on the subject of 
the registration of plumbers. There was nota large attend- 
ance. Mr. Thomas Proctor, who presided, explained that the 
smallness of the meeting was no doubt due to the shortness of 
the notice and the season of the year. Alderman Stuart Knill, 
Master of the Plumbers’ Company, said they had been appealed 
to for a long time by both the trade and the public to en- 
deavour to raise the general tone of the plumbing craft, as 
there had been grave complaints on the part of the public of 
faults in plumbing work. In London they had been supported 
in this movement by the public and the trade, and had esta- 
blished a system of registration by which they thought they 
would be able to test plumbers so that they could assure the 
public that they were able to do their work. It was impossible 
to say that all those registered should pass an examination. In 
London, those with satisfactory references and producing their 
indentures, were received and granted their certificate. If the 
references were not satisfactory, they were not granted the 
certificate unless an examination were passed, and in this way 
certificates had been granted very largely to men from all parts 
of the country. Mr. W. R. E. Coles, clerk to the Company, 
said the registration was carried out with the utmost fairness 
and impartiality, and a clear line was drawn between existing 
practitioners and those who were to succeed them. The Company 
also fostered technical classes for young plumbers ; and he was 
authorised to say that the City Guilds Institute would be 
-willing to assist technical classes if they were formed here. In 
the discussion which followed, the general opinion seemed to 
be that some such movement was now a necessity; and it was 
subsequently agreed that another meeting should be held at no 
distant date. 


Even 


CODNOR SEWERAGE, 


A MEETING of the ratepayers of this Derbyshire district was 
held last Monday to consider a scheme of sewerage submitted 
by Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, as an alternative 
to one previously drawn out by the surveyor to the Basford 
Guardians, who are the authority in the district. The rate- 
payers unanimously approved Mr. Radford’s scheme, being 
the cheapest and most efficient in their opinion. Cost of 
works, 3,900/. The Basford Guardians last Tuesday decided 
to send the two schemes to the Local Government Board, 
accompanied by an intimation that the local vestry preferred 
Mr. Radford’s, and asking them to choose the best scheme. 


IMPROVED HOUSE BUILDING IN BUENOS AYRES.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


IN 1842, we are told by Sarmiento, there were only 42 houses 
built in Buenos Ayres. In 1853 there were 500, and ever since 
then the number has increased, and two-storeyed houses began to 
present themselves pretty frequently. In Mr. Mulhall’s statistics 
of 1884 he tells us that the annual value of houses built in 
Buenos Ayres was 720,000/., as against London 15,300,000/., 
New York 5,600,000/,, and Montevideo 230,000/. It would be in- 
teresting to know what the rates are now. 

I am of necessity running away from my subject proper, 
but the foregoing remarks are of importance to those of us who 
are thinking of building dwellings of our own. But I will now 
endeavour to deal with the professional part of my theme. 

Professor Ruskin who, as everybody knows, is an art-critic, 
a genius, and an eccentric one, very beautifully says of archi- 
tecture, “It is the manly language of a people inspired by 
resolute and common purpose, and rendering resolute and com- 
mon fidelity to the legible laws of an undoubted God.” Good 
architecture is the work of good and thinking men. There can 
be no doubt that a nation’s prosperity and progress are judged 
by its architecture. It is therefore manifestly to the interest of 
us all to pause once in a while and consider the position of 
affairs in connection with an art and a science which are so 
truly identified with our physical and moral well-being. The 
rise and progress of domestic house-building is a subject which, 


* A paper read before the English Literary Society of Buenos 
Ayres, by Mr. Frank E. Thicke, architect. 
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I venture to assert, should be discussed in this city above all 
others at the present time with great and impartial de- 
liberation. 4 

Undoubtedly a new era is setting in, and a social revolution 
is impending, which will distract the attention of the native 
from the extravagantly large and lofty rooms, and over- 
gorgeously decorated entrance halls and salas, and divert his 
thoughts to the more practical considerations of economy in 
space and improved sanitary arrangements. The increasing 
facilities for visiting Europe have had a very beneficial effect 
upon the minds of those who have, during the past few years, 
journeyed to London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, and of my 
own knowledge I can vouch for the fact that many have re- 
turned imbued with improved ideas of domestic, physical 
existence which have permeated through the strata of their own 
spheres with considerable advantage to themselves directly, and 
indirectly to the community at large. But of this I will speak 
more fully later on. 

The first thought of the designer of a house after taking the 
general instructions of the proprietor should be, ‘“ How can I 
combine stability, utility, and beauty in the building, which may 
become an ever-present monument to my skill, or an ever- 
standing stigma to my discredit as a professional man?” An 
architect who has a conscience and is properly trained knows 
perfectly well that no defect is more glaring or more unpleasant 
than want of proportion. He is taught that by harmony is 
meant the general balancing of the several parts of a design, 
and he has learnt that due attention to harmony and propor- 
tion gives the appearance of stability and repose which are 
indispensable in a fine building. After this comes the very 
important matter of ornament, which is a subject that to-night 
must be very lightly touched upon, or I should be induced to 
run riot with a theme which entrances no one perhaps more 
than myself, but I may remark ez fassané that colour in archi- 
tectural embellishment should be regarded as a subsidiary 
element, and I may moreover hint to you, even in this city of 
stucco, that it is very doubtful how far external colouring of an 
artificial character is desirable. Shams are ever to be depre- 
cated, and, for my own part, I loathe and detest those who 
suffer the exterior of their dwelling-houses to be daubed over 
with various outlandish tints which represent in no earthly 
degree any natural materials such as architects or builders of 
this or any other age have ever witnessed. The time has not 
arrived as yet when the architect can indulge his fancies in 
variegated brickwork, but the English cut bricks which are now 
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being made at San Isidro point to a not very remote future 
when proper brick houses will be possible without the aid of 
stucco. When this time arrives and a little more attention is 
paid to tiles and slate-roofing, we shall see springing up all 
around the suburbs, and, indeed, in the city itself, specimens of 
Gothic and Queen Anne architecture, which will relieve the 
monotony of the square, flat-roofed, box-like edifices with plas- 
tered fronts which abound everywhere and are such terrible 
eyesores to artistic minds. 

Far be it from me to criticise too harshly the plan of the 
ordinary native house, but, in justice to the subject I have 
taken in hand, I feel that I must allude to the very glaring 
defects which they possess—defects which are, in most in- 
stances, admitted by the natives themselves. We will take for 
instance a house—private residence or dwelling-house, what- 
ever you may call it—in Santa Fé, where so much building 
is now being carried on (I am sorry to say mostly in the same 
old style), costing from 15,000 to 18,000 nacionales. You have 
an entrance in the centre leading to a Adé¢io ; on either side of 
this a large room with windows to the street, and what we call 
at home a French casement window at the rear opening into 
the patio. To get from one of these rooms to the other access 
can only be had through the exposed patio. These two rooms 
have behind them three, four, or five other rooms, used as bed- 
rooms, as the case may be, all leading out of one another, and 
with simply one or two French casements for the purposes of 
light and so-called ventilation. Then comes the comedor and 
the kitchen, right away at the rear of the square plot of land 
upon which the building is erected. Now it is obvious to the 
meanest capacity that, in the event of one of these intermediate 
rooms being occupied by a sick person, or being rendered im- 
passable in any other way, the only way to get to the comedor 
or kitchen is through the open patio, be the weather what it 
may. I attribute most of the colds and coughs caught by many 
of us to our having to leave the heated atmosphere of the 
comedor for the sala, or wzce versd, on bitterly cold nights, 
which are not so infrequent as many believe. 

Hereby have been sown the seeds of consumption and 
other diseases, owing to this fatal arrangement. Another 
defect which is patent indeed toa stranger is the absence of 
proper “wholly enclosed” entrance-halls, where callers can 
wait and hats and overcoats can be left. Cupboards, store- 
closets, Jinen-rooms, larders, and other appurtenances so dear 


, to the English housewife are generally conspicuous by their 


absence. At all times and at all seasons the servants have to 
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rudge through (possibly) three pdtios to get to the front door, 
even if they hear the door-knocker which is so far off, and bells 
are so very scarce. 

In many houses the “ door-windows” have no fanlights, so 
that on a hot summer’s night, if ventilation is to be obtained, 
one of the casements must be opened down to the ground, 
thereby admitting any rats, dogs, or cats that may be prowling 
about in the patio, and decidedly destroying the privacy of the 
bedchamber. 

Light—“ God’s eldest daughter,” as some one beautifully 
and appropriately calls it—is a principal beauty in a building, 
but it does not shine alike from all parts of the heavens. An 
east window gives the infant beams of the sun before they have 
strength to do harm, and are offensive to none but the sluggard. 
In a west window the sun grows low, and the day seems longer 
in the room in which it is placed. Thorough lights are best for 
rooms of entertainment, and windows on one side only for 
dormitories. 

_ The private buildings in a town are often beset with 
difficulties which do not occur to those in the country, where 
the extent of site is freer and ampler. These, consequently, 
can be isolated and receive light from every side. Their offices 
may be separated from main building, and the parts may be 
disposed in the simplest possible manner; but in cities the site 
is generally more or less restricted, often very irregular in form, 
and usually bounded by party walls. Yet, with all these 
obstacles, it is necessary to provide almost as many conveni- 
ences as are required in a country house. All that can be done 
is to make it as much so as the nature of the spot will permit, 
and to produce the maximum of comfort which the site can 
be made to afford. 

Nothing should be beneath the attention of the accomplished 
architect, nor anything above his powers. He ought as cheer- 
fully to undertake the meanest cottage as the most magnificent 
palace. 

A topic which comes within the range of the title of my 
paper concerns the industrial classes, which exist in all 
countries, whether they be monarchical, imperial, or republican. 
A poor man’s dwelling in town should consist at least of a 
sitting-room and bedroom, a w.c., sink and lavatory distinct and 
not far removed from his rooms. A wash-house and scullery 
with the means of drying clothes in any weather without 
artificial heat, and, when practicable, a playground for his 
children. These requirements can only be arranged for on the 
barrack system, which in London has now become so popular, 


not only for the poorer classes but also for the middle and 
upper classes. 
I refrain from taking up too much of your time, but I feel 


' constrained in the interest of the subject which we all have so 


much at heart to make a few more remarks upon the economy 
of space in the overcrowded parts of this city, which the more 
one thinks about it the more urgent it seems that something 
should be done in the way of sinking sotanos and erecting altos. 
You all know that at home in England the general mode of 
building the average middle-class town house is to construct a 
kitchen in a floor below the ground and a room behind serving 
for a variety of purposes, an area in front with vaults under the 
pavement and the same inthe rear. The space opposite the 
descending staircase forms a cupboard ; wine-cellars, larder, &c., 
are provided for in the vaults. On the ground floor there is 
rarely more than a passage on one side, which conducts to a 
staircase, and this requiring more width than the passage itself ; 
the best room on this floor is placed in the front, and the back 
is a smaller room, often opening on a small light closet still 
further in the rear. A yard is supposed to be behind by which 
light is obtained for the back room. On the first or other floors 
the passage becomes unnecessary ; the drawing-room or front 
upstairs room therefore runs over it, and becomes larger, while 
the back rooms follow the form of those on the ground floor. 
Though little variety may be the result to which this sort of 
house is usually confined, the addition of 4 or 5 feet either way 
will enable an intelligent architect to throw in closets and other 
conveniences. This will be obvious to the practical man, 
unless he walks about blindfold. 

If this style of house is successful in other cities, why 
should it not be adopted here? Of my own knowledge the 
basement here in this building (the English Literary Society’s 
premises) is delightfully cool in summer and warm in winter ; 
and Mr. Woolley, who has an underground office in calle 
Piedad opposite the new Bolsa, can testify to the same effect. 
It is only a question of time for this plan to be carried out, for 
necessttas non habet legem, and it must come to it if any return 
at all is to be made for the investment of capital. 

The English word home, it is a curious fact, is an un- 
translatable one. It has no actual equivalent in any other 
country, and look in what foreign dictionary you may you will 
not find it. We English pride ourselves upon our homes, 
which we call our castles, where we are safe from intruders, 
where we shake off all business matters or thoughts, and where 
we indulge in that congenial, loving domesticity which has 
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made England’s sons and daughters what they are and what 
they are determined they will continue to be. A North 
American lady has recently paid a charming tribute to English 
homes. She says, “There is a room in every English house 
which immediately declares itself as home. Everything de- 
clares itself to be a part of the home and the family. Going 
into such a room the first feeling is the sense of harmony, then 
the atmosphere of many minds and much culture. There is 
the chair for papa from which he reads the evening paper and 
hears his daughter’s music; old family portraits are on the 
walls, and everywhere there are visible the touches of hands 
familiar with the legends and meanings of the room,” &c. &c. 

The English community in the city of Buenos Ayres do not 
appear to have built private residences to the extent that 
might have been expected of them, in order that they might 
make their homes more on the true old English lines. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that the majority of them are 
mere birds of passage, paying periodical visits to the mother 
country, and never intending to end their days in so far off a 
land. Nevertheless it is a surprising fact, although in various 
parts of the camp there are many estancia houses which can 
compete with many a well-designed English country house. 
Of these the house of Messrs. Kincaid Brothers on the north 
bank of the Rio Negro deserves honourable mention. It is a 
piece of Scotland transplanted and flourishing in the midst of 
the Patagonian desert. 

The introduction of hard wood into the construction of 
houses in this country has apparently as far as my knowledge 
goes not yet been tried, other than in doors and window frames. 
I think it might prove to be very successful, and I have 
induced the directorate of a new hotel which I am erecting at 
Mar del Plata to try the experiment. In a flat, even country, 
like the greater portion of this province at least, it behoves us 
to assist nature by erecting buildings which are picturesque 
and attractive, and in a seaside place especially we want some- 
thing more than the mighty ocean to make a coup a’eil. 
Promenades, terraces, public gardens, and other public places, 
may, and probably do, go some way towards making a district 
pleasing and attractive; but so long as the square, stucco, box- 
like one-storey houses are permitted to be erected, so long will 
any district remain an eyesore to the artistic mind, be it in city, 
suburb, country town, or seaside watering-place. 

In an article headed “City Transformation,” published 
in La Prensa of the 12th inst., I find the following very useful 
hints :— 


-CK & COMPANY, L'? 


“In this immense city, where population is stored up in 
narrow streets quite unequal to its extensive traffic, it is easier 
than in any other South American town to comprehend the 
necessity of our public men looking to the future, quite as 
much as to the present. For instance, a simple decree in 1852 
would have sufficed to have transformed and embellished the 
whole city. Everyone must build 5 yards back from the street. 
Why, to-day every street would be from 20 to 25 yards wide, for 
the entire capital has been rebuilt since then, instead of which 
we already lack both light and air for more than half the 
residents. 

“A loan of two million dollars then to purchase ground for 
plazas and public squares would have been sufficient to make 
Buenos Ayres to-day one of the prettiest and most healthy cities 
in America, and might have saved us from the terrible yellow 
fever of 1871, as well as that never ending plague spot the 
Riachuelo. Thirty millions wasted on the improvement works, 
and thirty millions more to be spent in opening bculevards 
to-day or to-morrow, is the sad result of that want of foresight. 

“Furthermore, if two million dollars had been spent then in 
central sites adjoining the plazas and public parks, what a 
magnificent fortune would it not now throw into the public 
coffers, by the resales to private parties for the erection of 
chalets and palaces. What was not then done for two millions 
will have to be done to-morrow for twenty, or next day for one 
hundred, millions. We are led into this course of thought by 
the grand projects now before the corporation of Rosario for the 
embellishment of that city. Some enterprising citizens have 
proposed to open boulevards, plazas, and public gardens, and 
iP pave with cut stone 500 squares of that young and prosperous 
place.’ 

Every line of this is true to the letter, but it is no less a fact 
that when Sejior Alvear, our great Lord Mayor, proposed the 
grand central boulevard, so simple and so useful, La Prensa 
only backed him in a lukewarm, half-hearted manner, whilst 
other city journals, edited by Argentines, openly attacked this 
most excellent measure. Is it that these gentlemen fail to 
comprehend the growing greatness of their own country? Or 
can it be mere personal interest that was at work to bias their 


judgment, blind them to the public good, and annihilate ~ 


patriotism ? 

The boulevard is a public necessity, and must be made 
sooner or later—the sooner the better—but it should be made 
by the people and for the people. 


No private interests or considerations. All prop-rties im- 
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proved by the work should be expropriated at their actual 
value, to be resold by public auction in the act of opening 
the grand thoroughfare. In this way this great health-giving 
and beautifying work would be realised without costing a cent 
of public money. 

Honeycombed as this city is with pozos (I dare not dwell 
upon the subject, because I feel I should probably say a great 
deal more than I ought), it is satisfactory to know that in the 
city itself the water supply from the agzas corrientes is abund- 
ant, and as satisfactory as can be reasonably expected under a 
municipality which, as has been recently demonstrated, is not 
the most perfect in this hemisphere any more than in the 
Eastern. It is many years since sheepskin men went their 
matutinal rounds on foot or horseback, their stock-in-trade 
(water) being contained in bags of raw hide for lack of barrels 
or tin cans. Many of you here to-night may remember the 
anti-umbrella epoch, as it is called, when long snake-headed 
pipes, projecting from the roof-tops across the narrow veredas 
or sidewalks, carried the storm-water away from the roofs, thus 
allowing pedestrians to pass along unmolested and perfectly 
dry. Next came the barrel system, and then the algzdes. 
Surface draining has certainly been studied in various parts 
of this cily, and the deluges and petty Niagara falls are not so 
common as they were. 

Not longer ago than 1869 I read of men and horses being 
swept away, pianos, sofas, and other articles of furniture float- 
ing down the most fashionable thoroughfares. <A very slight 
effort of the imaginat‘on might depict a cat on the topmost 
corner cf one of these impromptu rafts, surveying, like Mac- 
aulay’s New Zealander, the ruin of the old bonded warehouse 
in Florida, at the corner of Paraguay, where now the city 
market stands, Thirty thousand pounds would scarcely cover 
the loss by the floods on that ever-memorable day. As recently 
as 1871 peones carried people across the best-paved streets on 
their backs after a heavy fall of rain, and there is a case on 
record of English ladies going to a ball at the quinta of a lead- 
ing physician in a bullock-cart ! 

Tramways have done more for this city than for perhaps 
any other city in the world, and that is saying a good deal. 

One thing is certain, that trams first began to run here in 1870, 
and in an incredibly short space of time changed the whole 
system of life, architecture among the rest benefiting by the 
reaction. What would the suburbs of Flores and Belgrano be 
now without the tramway! Many of you must remember when 
it was a day’s journey to visit either Belgrano or Flores. And 


Ly 


NEW 


when the underground railway comes, and I predict that it will 
come sooner or later, what scope will there be for the local 
speculative builder, and what fortunes will be made on the 
lands which the line will open up. : , 

Ladies and gentlemen, I must apologise for the few dis- 
jointed remarks I have strung together in order to keep a pro- 
mise which I made to do something towards this winter's 
lecture programme. Time has not permitted me to say all I 
have in my mind regarding housebuilding in Buenos Ayres, but 
I hope that within the next few months you will be enabled to 
see some of my original drawings and designs carried out in 
their integrity, and they will, I hope, convey to your minds 
what my ideas are upon a subject which, I repeat, interests or 
should interest not only the men, but also their wives and 
children. } 

My task is almost done, imperfectly as I have already said, 
but still it is finished, and I have the satisfaction of thinking 
that I have laid before you a true case. I have endeavoured to 
show you that there is imperative need for improvement in 
housebuilding in this city, and I have tried to make you believe 
that it is not so difficult to attain all those domestic home com- 
forts in this far-off land that we have been accustomed to in the 
old country. Economy of space, and a more detailed investi- 
gation into matters generally, both materially, artistically, and 
sanitarily, on the part of proprietors, are the only cures for evils 
which, if neglected, will only increase and multiply. 

The members of this society, many of whom have come 
more or less recently from the priceless comforts of happy 
English homes, should not be above studying housebuilding, 
both artistically and practically, for though it may not at first 
bring them actual profit in the shape of dollars, physically and 
morally they will not only be helping themselves, but also 
benefiting their fellow-citizens. 


THE centennial anniversary of the completion of the 
American Constitution is to be held at Philadelphia on the 
15th, 16th, and 17th inst. President Cleveland and many of 
the leading statesmen and citizens of the Republic will attend 
to do honour to the occasion, which is regarded by the 
American people as second only in importance to the famous 
Declaration of Independence. The announcement that a grand 
fete to celebrate the hundredth anniversary will be given by the 
management of the Crystal Palace on the last of the three days 
has occasioned much favourable comment in America. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Architectural profession is so feebly organised in 
Ireland it is always difficult to say who can claim to be the 
NESTOR among the members, but Mr. JosEPH Focarty, 
who died last week in Limerick, seems to have held that 
distinction since he had reached his eighty-third year. His 
reputation as an architect in his own and the neigh- 
bouring counties of Munster, was well established, but the 
opportunities for high-class architectural work in an Irish 
provincial town are always limited. We have illustrated 
some of his country-houses. Mr. Focarty gained so much 
success that he trained three of his sons as architects. 
One was associated with him in Limerick, a second now 
practises as an engineer in Westminster, and a third was 
likely to have become known as a writer if he had lived 
longer. 


THE recent sale of the French crown jewels has not led 
to a dispersion of the whole of them. ‘The collections of 
the Louvre are enriched by the military sword, the cumbrous 
watch presented by a Dey of Algiers, and some of the 
precious stones which possess historical interest. Numeri- 
cally they may not appear to amount to much, but the 
assessed value of them is about half a million sterling. 
Although the rooms of the Louvre are all carefully watched, 
a sum of 20,000 frs. is to be expended on a case which will 
make the jewels secure against any attempt of a thief while 
allowing them to be seen by the public. The thickest glass 
will be used for the sides, and at night the case will 
descend and be enclosed in a steel safe surrounded by 
masonry. 


Ir is reported that Herr THropor Lewin, of Carls- 
ruhe, whose name is known to Germans as a writer on art, 
has discovered a manufactory in that town for the produc- 
tion of pictures which are passed off as genuine masterpieces 
by RuyspDaEL, VAN OstapE, VAN Der Meer, and any 
masters who may happen to be in fashion with connoisseurs. 
In this case a master of organisation must preside over the 
arrangements, for the pictures deceive the authorities of 
the Continental Museum. The galleries of Frankfort were 
about to be enriched with sixty-one of the productions. 
Work of the kind is necessarily more common abroad than 
in this country, owing to the number of clever artists who 
cannot find a sale for works bearing theirown names. The 
exposure of the processes for creating ald masters may help 
to cool the enthusiasm of Commissioners for that class of 
work. 


A PROPOSAL is before the French Minister of Public 
Instruction for the creation of an Oriental Museum as a 
complement to the Ethnological Museum, which is about 
to be annexed to the School of Eastern Languages in Paris. 
In it would be collected the Oriental objects of all kinds 
which are now scattered through several museums in Paris 
and the neighbourhood, such as the Musée de la Marine, 
the palaces of Fontainebleau and Compiégne. It is in- 
tended that the new museum shall be essentially a public 
museum, and it is to be hoped it may find a larger number 
of visitors than can be attracted to the sheds which form 
the Indian Museum at South Kensington, where so much 
that is interesting can be seen, and information obtained 
for the asking. 


Mr. JosEPH PICKARD, a bobbin manufacturer of Halifax, 
has offered to the Town Council a collection of oil paintings 
by RAPHAEL, REMBRANDT, CoRREGGIO, Bassano, LEBRUN, 
and other artists. The offer has been accepted. A state- 
ment of the kind is enough to make connoisseurs open 
their eyes in amazement, for Mr. PIcKARD’s treasures have 
hitherto been overlooked. We are afraid the gift sounds 
better than it is, and that the students will have to be 
satisfied with copies, or what are known among the trade 
as speculative lots. There are in addition “a quantity of 
old prints after the Dutch masters in black frames,” and 
probably they are of more value than the oil paintings. 


One of the proofs that the building trade is steadily 
improving, although the fact may not be evident to all, is 
seen in the increase of exports from Antwerp. The returns 
for five months of the present year have been issued. The 
quantity of window-glass exported in that time from the 
port was”45,114 tons. During the like period of last year 
the quantity was only 40,794 tons. A similar increase is 
seen in stone. The amount of the exports in 1887 reached 
418,100 tons, whereas in 1886 the total was 378,050 tons. 


THE French spirit of thrift, which allows little to be 
wasted, is exemplified in what has been done in Tunis. 
Land is not valuable in that region, and therefore most 
people would allow the sides of a railway to be as waste 
as those of an English line. But the French Railway Com- 
pany which owns the line running from Tunis to the 
Algerian frontier, has utilised the ground by planting a con- 
siderable number of the Lucalyptus resinifera, or red gum 
tree, and Acacia cyancphylla. It is} estimated that 300,000 
trees have been planted along the line of railway. The 
cost of planting an acre with the eucalyptus amounts to 
20/., about 1,600 trees going to the acre of nursery ground. 
After planting out, it is probable that, at the end of twenty 
years 600 trees will have survived, worth 8s. apiece. The 
bark of the Acacia cyanophylla is rich in tannin, and 
valuable for the tanner. Similar care is exercised else- 
where in the province. It is found that in Tunis 
the worst enemies of the forests are goats. Some French 
colonists have taken steps to exclude these animals from their 
estates, and the result has been that shrubs which never 
attained the height of more than two or three feet have in 
four or five years assumed the dimensions of trees. This is 
particularly apparent in the large domain of Enfido, near 
Susa, belonging to the Franco-African Company, where the 
Thuya, a species of cypress which covers much of that 
domain—from a dwarf shrub, has now, within the space of 
six years, attained a height of 20. to 25 feet. The forests of 
Tunis form an appreciable part of the surface of the 
country, but were, until the French occupation, subject to 
no supervision, and suffered from the want of care. 
In 1883 the French, alive to the importance of preserving 
what remained of these forests, which are the property of 
the State, placed them under the management of a separate 
department, which has carefully explored their extent, and 
conclusively demonstrated that they are an important 
element of national wealth. 


THe Walker Art Gallery, in Liverpool, has been in 
existence for ten years, the decade having ended on the 
6th inst. At the last meeting of the Library, Museum, and 
Arts Committee the curator was authorised to publish a 
report showing the nature and extent of the work accom- 
plished during the period. It will show a satisfactory 
record, for none of the provincial exhibitions have been 
better managed. 


AT the present time there seems to be no deficiency of 
means of instruction for any student who is eager to be 
acquainted with the science of building construction. In 
the City of London College, Mr. Henry Apams will com- 
mence his courses of systematic lectures upon the subject 
on October 3. The classes have been open during several 
years, and many students have ‘derived advantages from 
them. Mr. Apams, being a consulting engineer, is com- 
petent to undertake the charge of advanced classes and he 
has the aid of science teachers, who will be able to prepare 
for the various examinations. 


ONE form of Japanese industry seems doomed to ex- 
tinction, namely, the making of bamboo umbrella-frames. 
Paragon wire is now imported as a substitute. The old 
Japanese bamboo-frame and oil-paper umbrella is fast going 
out of use, even in the country districts, and there is a 
brisk and growing manufacture of umbrellas and parasols of 
the European fashion, not only for home consumption in 
Japan, but also for export to China, the Straits Settlements, 
and other places. The Japanese are shrewd enough to dis- 
cover the things in which they cannot compete with 
Europe. They now import wire nails instead of nail-rod 
iron. 
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DRAWINGS BY A PUGIN STUDENT.* 


BOUT half a century ago it was remarked by 
W. H. Leeps that the attempts in the Gothic style 
by Scottish architects were almost without exception 
intolerably bad, many of them being utterly contemptible. 
So severe a condemnation was not altogether due to the 
judge being a Classicist of the most orthodox type. An 
architect has to consider the feelings of his clients, and at 
the time when LEEDs wrote the people in the north had 
not ceased to be suspicious of the superstitious element 
that was supposed to be inherent in the most simple form 
of Gothic. The man who did most for the revival of 
Medizevalism was not able to erect a house that could be 
called a decent example of the style. Abbotsford surprises 
every visitor who possesses a superficial acquaintance with 
the elements of architecture by its gingerbread paltriness. 
There was no demand in those days for Gothic buildings 
among Scotsmen, and it would be imprudent for an archi- 
tect in Edinburgh to spend his days in studying forms 
which were not pleasing to either lay or clerical clients. At 
a later time, when the prejudice against Gothic was subdued, 
the architects of the north were able to show that there 
were no mysteries in the style for them, but from the com- 
missions which have been given to English architects, it 
would seem as if some people still believed it was necessary 
to go to the south whenever a cathedral or a college had to 
be built with pointed arches to the doors and windows. 

If Classic and Renaissance of a French type are in 
favour with northern architects, there are many reasons for 
the styles being preferred before Gothic. From the time 
of WALLACE there was intercourse between Scotland and 
Continental courts; long-headed Scotsmen like BucHan, 
who was Constable of France, found seats in foreign 
council-chambers, and some were entrusted with the com- 
mand of foreign troops. Any of them who returned to the 
north helped to make their neighbours believe that what 
was distant was not necessarily foreign. But prior to 


the statesman and the soldier the Scottish scholar had | 


perambulated Europe, and created an interest among his 
countrymen in French and Italian ways. Scotland became, 
to use HorAcE WALPOLE’s words, “ the most accomplished 
nation in Europe,” for it had imported, as it were, the 
qualities which gave distinction abroad and combined them 
with others which were native. Scottish architects and their 
clients may well be excused if, on looking back to those 
days, they give the preference to a style which is a recog- 
nition of old alliances between their own country and the 
Continent. It may not be plain how Scottish castles in 
remote districts came to resemble French chateaux, but the 
buildings seem to be well suited to the soil and surround- 
ings, and it is not irrational if they are accepted as models. 

If the Scottish architects, whose experiments were 
despised by LrEps, designed buildings in a style that was 
below the English carpenter’s Gothic, it was not from 
having only Renaissance work before them. There is 
Gothic enough in Scotland to enable any architect who 
follows it to produce something that will not be “ intolerably 
contemptible.” The selection which is given in Mr. 
BRowNe’s yolume, and which mainly represents his work as 
the holder of a Pucrin studentship, is enough to convince 
any one who has not gone northwards that there is no lack 
of materials in Scotland for the study of Pointed archi- 
tecture. The examples are necessarily limited, since 
nothing can be found that will compare with one of the 
great English or French cathedrals ; but so far as it goes, 
the work is interesting. Some of the plates in the book 
would, we imagine, be found to have extreme interest for 
the man of genius of whom the studentship is a memorial. 
They represent the work of designers like himself, who 
sometimes seemed to have felt constrained by rigid rules, 
and on those occasions allowed their imagination to over- 
rule the precedents. 

The first of the subjects in Mr. Browne’s fine folio is 
the cathedral of St. Andrews—z.e., the new cathedral which 
was commenced in 1159, and completed in 1318. We 


: * Pucin Studentship Drawings. Being a Selection from Sketches, 
Teasured Drawings and Details of Domestic and Ecclesiastical 
Buildings in England and Scotland. By G. Washington Browne, 
architect, Edinburgh ; David Douglas. 


are told by Mr. Browne that “in 1559 the building 
was overthrown by the Reformers, who were instigated to 
the work of destruction by the fiery eloquence of JOHN 
Knox.” It is always hard to discover the remote effects 
that may follow a speech, and in that way KNox was to be 
held guilty for many acts of which he could not approve and 


may not have foreseen, when he repeated the English king’s © 


saying about pulling down the nests in order to drive the rooks 
away. In the case of St. Andrews, we know that King 
Henry had decreed its destruction “so as the upper stone 
may be the nether and not one stick stand by another,” 
and the Scotsmen of those days were too intent on pleasing 
England to forget the order. The parts represented by 
Mr. Browne suggest the good style in which the Abbot of 
Ketso began the work, and how well his numerous suc- 
cessors kept up to it, although little remains of ‘‘one of 
the finest buildings in Scotland.” ‘The collegiate church of 
St. Salvator, also in St. Andrews, which was founded in 
1458, is a fine specimen of a class that marks the fifteenth 
century, and which is supposed to have been derived from 
French examples. Some sketches from Arbroath and 
Dunkeld follow, and the ecclesiastical series is broken by 
the introduction of a view of Rowallan Castle, in Ayrshire, 
a fine example of the sixteenth-century house. The door 
is approached by a lofty flight of steps without any inter- 
mediate landing, and is flanked by two tower-like pro- 
jections of the same height as the rest of the building, 
that break the monotony of the front and roof. 

Dryburgh, where WALTER Scorr lies buried, supplies 


materials for some geometrical drawings and sketches of © 


ornament. Mr. Browne has a good style of sketching, 
although the process of reproduction often fails to do justice 
to his work, but it does not prevent him being painstaking 
in his measured drawings. One of the peculiarities of the 
book is the successful treatment of drawings of the two 
kinds which are often supposed to be ina sort of opposi- 
tion, and on that account the volume is worthy of study by 
young architects who fancy it is sufficient to knock off a few 
picturesque sketches in order to master a building. The 
use of the plates is therefore independent of their value as 
a collection of sketches. 

The coronal of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, has been so often 
sketched, it is difficult to find a new standpoint for a view. 
Mr. Browne selects one rather high, but it is open to the 
objection that the ordinary effect of the tower as seen from 
the streets is not expressed. It is the only drawing’ from 
Edinburgh that is found in the volume. ‘The cathedral of 
Glasgow is represented on three of the plates, which may 
convey a notion of a building that has been compared with 
Salisbury. The windows as seen in the book fortunately 
give no suggestion of the glaring glass which so much 
detracts from the merit of the masonry. If ANDREW FarrR- 
SERVICE could again revisit the old building, he would 
hardly deny that it is possible to have objectionable things 
besides whigmaleeries and curlie-wurlies. Mr. BRowNE 
would have done well to have given a sketch or two 
from the crypt, which is not sufficiently appreciated as 
an architectural work, since it acquired a fictitious interest 
through ScorT’s story. To the average tourist Ros Roy is 
more deserving of remembrance than Bishop JocELINE, and 
the cathedral itself, as RICKMAN says, is not known nor 
studied as much as it deserves. Sir GILBERT ScoTT once 
said it was impossible to imagine anything better designed 
than the eastern half, and the crypt he considered as unique. 
The cathedral of Dunblane is far from being so well pre- 
served as Glasgow, and the Heritors and the Office of Works 
do not appear to be able to come to an agreement about the 
way to preserve it. But painters have made the building 
popular, for it must have been represented as often as 
Melrose. Mr. BRowNE gives a measured drawing of the 
beautiful west window and of one of the bays in the nave. 
The sketch of the stall will be a surprise, owing to the 
scarcity of work of the kind in Scotland. 


So much is said about Melrose Abbey as to create a — 


suspicion of the merit of the building. But as a work of 
architecture it merits most of the praise that is given to it, 
and it has more right to be called an English than a 
Scottish work. Mr. Browne draws a couple of the windows 
which Scorr has helped to immortalise. Sweetheait 
Abbey, near Dumfries, is the most fully illustrated building 
in the volume, and as a typical example of a Cistercian 
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church, it merits the distinction. Fortunately a large part 
has survived, and what is seen seems all of a piece. As 
much cannot be said of Paisley, where work of three 
periods can be found. 

Mr. Browne has interpreted the conditions of the 
Pucin studentship as involving the duty of studying Gothic 
buildings in England. The drawings he gives from Salis- 
bury, Hereford, Hexham, Westminster, Ely Place, will 
suggest some of the differences between the treatment of 
the style in the two countries. Views of a good many 
examples of English and Scottish secular work are included 
in the volume, which is equally well adapted for reference 
on both sides of the Tweed. The plates are on a scale 
that is suitable for expressing details, and the collection is 
creditavle to Mr. BROWNE on account of the conscientious 
execution, the clever draughtsmanship, and the judgnient 
seen in the plates. It is, we believe, the first time that a 
Pucin student has brought out sketches in the form of a 
volume, and the value of the drawings justifies the experi- 
ment. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION WITH FRENCH 
INDUSTRIAL ART. 


[ is only natural that many French publicists and politicians 
who observe the efforts which are made by foreign coun- 
tries to advance in art, should feel more or less misgiving 
about the position which France is to hold in industrial art for 
the future. The exhibition which is now open in the Palais 

‘de l’Industrie, Paris, is intended (among other purposes) to 
suggest how much is being done towards making copies of the 
best examples of art available for students in foreign countries, 
and in that way to impress upon the minds of Frenchmen that 
their rivals have adopted a system of tactics which is likely to 
be successful. Asan example of the spirit in which the present 
state of affairs is expressed, we give a translation of one of a 
series of articles which is now in course of publication in Z’47#. 
The writer is M. J. B. Giraud, the Conservator of the Museum of 
Archeology in Lyons, and the articles are amply illustrated by 
reproductions of designs by Lyonnese artists, which will enable 
us in England to see how far the present pupils keep up the 
reputation of the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts in that city. 

There is great fear of what England is doing. M. Giraud 
begins by quoting the English Parliamentary report of the 
Commissioners of Fine Arts issued in 1841, which expressed 
the opinion that the collection and exhibition of works of 
art have not only tended to the moral elevation of the people, 
but have also given a fresh stimulus and direction to their 
industry. It was prophesied that a direct encouragement of 
the higher branches of art in England will have a similar effect 
in a still higher degree. The progress that was then antici- 
pated is further illustrated and confirmed, according to M. 
Giraud, in the report of the Commission nominated by the 
House of Commons in 1860, in order to inquire into the work- 
ing of the South Kensington Museum. That document stated 
that it was through the judicious culture of taste among pur- 
chasers and producers that the recent creation of various 
branches of decorative art was owing in England. It was 
demonstrated that the South Kensington Museum, by its 
influence in all parts of the United Kingdom, had produced a 
happy effect, that was a source of benefit to the country, and 
from every point of view merited a continuance of the support 
of Parliament. 

From that time, says M. Giraud, the progress in England 
has not been retarded for a single day. It was exemplified in 
the various international exhibitions since 1851. The artistic 
and original character of many English industries, especially 
furniture and wall-papers, was a revelation to France in the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878. As regards the marvellous develop- 
ment in ceramics, it is seen, says M. Giraud, in the painful 
surprise that is felt at the invasion of French industry by the 
products of Doulton, Copeland, and Minton. The enamelled 
tiles of the last-named, which are often irreproachable in taste, 
now compete with our national industry and even in the deco- 
ration of the public monuments of France. 

The gravity of this unquieting movement is discussed, 
M. Giraud says, in his work on the teaching of design and the 
functions of museums in England. The English advance is 
not, unhappily, an isolated circumstance, for M. Marius Vachon 
has pointed out, after what he saw abroad, that similar dangers 
were in front of most of the French art industries. The sacri- 
fices that the State and private individuals impose on them- 
selves in Austria and Germany have created public museums 
and schools of art, which in a fashion more or less direct have 
produced results that are comparable to what can be observed 
in Great Britain. 


We leave to others, says M. Giraud, the sorrowful task of 


describing how much our industries have suffered in the 
struggles against foreign productions in markets where we 
have reigned supreme for several years. But restricting our- 
selves to articles which are produced under our eyes, we can 
say that quite recently we have seen the shops of Paris invaded 
by numerous things known as “articles de Vienne,” which 
are in direct competition with the “articles de Paris,” and when 
fashion took up velvet as a material for dress, the patronage 
was awarded in the proportion of one piece of Lyons against 
fifteen from Germany. For two seasons Lyons velvet served to 
give indication of the extent of the sale of the rival fabric. 
Happily, some compensation was afterwards found, and much 
of the lost ground is regained. M. Giraud considers that 
out of all the facts relating to competition which so closely 
affect France a valuable lesson can be derived. We have no 
desire, he says, to be included with the desponding people who 
believe that the victory of the stranger on French ground is 
inevitable, but at the same time it is impossible to shut the eyes 
to the danger that menaces France. The long period of 
prosperity during which Frenchmen held the sceptre of art, and 
issued edicts that were accepted in all the markets of the 
civilised world, ended at length in their being respected, as it 
were, by habit, and because there was no competition. The 
national genius, which is so creative and original, became list- 
less, although remaining unconscious of it. 

The awakening has been rude. We were rather slow, how- 
ever, says M. Giraud, in meeting an attack that came at once 
from all sides. To-day the battle continues in all its vigour ; 
and if France is able to sustain the struggle it is partly owing 
to what was taught by their adversaries’ action. What con- 
stitutes their principal force in the struggle comes, he says, 
from the diffusion of taste by the popularising of instruction in 
design, and the development of museums in respect to the 
application of art to industry. 

M. Giraud gives a few figures which he believes will suggest 
how liberally the stranger has come forward in support of 
establishments which are destined to aid the progress of 
industry. According to him the annual budget of South Ken- 
sington amounts to 1,700,000 francs, and the sum paid for acqui- 
sitions since 1856 exceeds ten millions of francs! Another 
case on a much smaller scale is mentioned. At Crefeld a school 
of industrial art is all but complete. It has cost about four 
millions of francs, part of which came from individuals, and the 
remainder from the State and the municipality. 

In M, Giraud’s opinion, it is not requisite to devote sums 
so considerable to the creation in France of museums, and the 
encouragement of the art industry that is so intimately asso- 
ciated with all the phases of French history. But there is no 
doubt that the great collections should not have to serve solely 
for the delight of the dilettante in art. M. Giraud maintains 
that every one of the museums should be reorganised in such a 
way as would allow of real service being rendered to artistic 
industries. As to special museums relating to decorative art 
and the schools attached to them, the hope is held out that the 
State, which has resolutely entered in the irresistible current 
that now bears modern industry along, will be able to realise 
all the reforms of that class which are inscribed in its new 
programme. 

Everybody knows about such institutions as the School of 
Decorative Arts, the Union Centrale and its exhibitions, the 
future Museum of Decorative Arts, &c., and any further talk 
about them would be superfluous. What is less known, says 
M. Giraud, is the kind of reception which is given in the 
French provinces to the new ideas. There are few of the in- 
dustrial centres in France without a school of technical art or 
amuseum. Some of the schools—those of Limoges and Lyons 
among others—have produced results that are absolutely re- 
markable. The town of Roubaix has devoted a million of 
francs to the installation of a model establishment, which will 
become a veritable nursery where the future workmen and 
employers connected with the local industry can be trained, 
men who will insure that there is to be no decline in the rapid 
and surprising good fortune of the place. 

The illustrations that accompany the first of M. Giraud’s 
articles are reproduced from designs by artists who live in Lyons. 
They are examples of the treatment of various materials, and 
exemplify several phases of the Renaissance spirit. M. Bardey 
has a part of a ceiling, and a graceful initial letter, in which the 
figure is well treated. MM. Flachat & Cochet contribute a 
console table; a dressoir, which is an architectural composition ; 
and a doorway. M. Savoye has some floral ornament, and 
MM. Guer & Blanc a balcony rail in forged and repoussé iron. 
All these suggest, by the care taken with the detail, that 
Frenchmen are now making every effort to get back any 
patronage which may have been wrested from them. It will 
be a hard struggle before they abandon their position as 
designers. 


Glasgow Architectural Association.—Papers were read 
at last week’s meeting on Italian work by Tudhope, Mackenzie, 
and Petrie, 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDINGS. 


HE committees entrusted with the management of the 
various departments of the coming Exhibition are making 
substantial progress. The result of the efforts of the Building 
Committee is already, says the Glasgow Herald, very apparent 
to the visitor in Kelvingrove Park. The enormous area 
lying between the river Kelvin and Sandyford Street and 
Dumbarton Road—which but a few weeks ago formed the 
recreation ground for the youth of the western districts—is now 
almost covered with buildings in various stages of progress. 
If one may judge from what has already been done, however, 
it will not be the fault of the architects or the contractor if the 
building is not finished; and, if the main building is roofed 
before the winter weather sets in, which we understand it is 
meant to be, the satisfactory completion of the work in good 
time may be considered assured. The building, as it is being 
erected, is considerably larger than was at first proposed. At 
an early stage it was seen that the demand for space would 
probably exceed the original anticipations, and it was therefore 
determined that the building should be as large as the available 
site would permit. The increase is proportionately greatest in 
the machinery annexe. It has been extended in area fully 
35 per cent., and the main building 15 per cent., the total in- 
crease being about 50 per cent. A few details as to the dimen- 
sions and area covered by the buildings may be of interest. 
The extreme length is about 1,450 feet, or over a quarter of a 
mile, and the extreme breadth 360 feet. The main building 
for general exhibits, &c., is 1,050 feet in length, being rather 
more than the length of the main building of the Manchester 
Exhibition, while it is considerably wider than the latter build- 
ing. The machinery annexe is about 330 feet in length by 
about 285 feet in breadth. This department is somewhat 
smaller in area than at Manchester, but as the class of exhibits 
which may be expected in this district will occupy less space 
per exhibit than those at Manchester (cotton - spinning 
machinery, &c., which requires large floor space), the collection 
will not be less numerous or representative of the engineering 
industries than that at present in the Manchester Exhibition. 
The general arrangement of the main building is very simple— 
always an advantage in buildings of this class. A grand central 
avenue, 60 feet in width, extends along the whole length of the 
main building, intersected at the centre by a transverse avenue 
of the same width. On either side of the former is a series of 
courts, 50 feet in width, and varying from Ioo feet to 190 feet in 
length. At the east end of the grand avenue the large concert- 
hall is placed. It is about 160 feet in length by Ioo feet in 
width, with a large recess for the organ and a spacious platform 
for an orchestra and chorus. This hall will accommodate an 
audience of at least 3,000 persons. 

The fine-art galleries are to be made a special feature of the 
Exhibition. They cover an area of about 3,200 square yards, 
divided into ten galleries, the largest of which is 150 feet in 
length and 36 feet in width. Three of the galleries measure 
100 feet by 33 feet (about the same length as the large gallery 
in the Fine Art Institute, and 3 feet wider), and other three 
65 feet by 33 feet. These galleries are for pictures. Two gal- 
leries, 85 feet in length by 25 feet in width, are arranged for 
architectural drawings, photograph etchings, &c., and there is a 
sculpture gallery, 150 feet long by 25 feet in width. The walls 
of this section of the building are of brick, and the roofs are of 
iron. The floor is to be laid solid on concrete. All the open- 
ings between the galleries and between them and the main 
building are to have iron doors, made by Chubb & Co. 
(Limited), and the building will be practically fireproof. 

Apart from the picture galleries, the building generally is 
constructed of wood (the roof being of iron), with the excep- 
tion of the kitchens and certain walls erected for fire prevention 
purposes, which are to be of brick. As a further protection 
against the spread of fire in the main building, it may be men- 
tioned that the whole area under the building is to be divided 
into numerous sections by brick walls built up between the 
joists to the level of the floor. At various points inside the 
building there will be firemen’s stations, and hydrants will be 
placed at short intervals along the main avenue and in the 
courts. The premium charged for the insurance on buildings 
of this kind has hitherto been burdensome, and no effort is 
being spared to reduce the chances of danger from fire to a 
minimum. The chief dining and refreshment rooms are at the 
west end of the main building, and as several spacious apart- 
ments (besides kitchens, stoves, &c.) are provided, ample accom- 
modation is being reserved for this important department. Like 
the fine art galleries, this section is to a large extent isolated 
from the main building and separated from it by brick walls. 

The external design of the building is already familiar from 
the numerous illustrations which have been published, so that 
any detailed description is unnecessary. The great central 
dome, constructed of wrought-iron, is the chief feature. It 
rises to a height of about 140 feet, and there are four octagonal 
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minarets or towers grouped round it. Besides these towers the 
long line of the roof is broken up by other towers of varied 
design, and possessing as it does a most advantageous position, 
the building should form an imposing and striking architec- 
tural composition. 

Any notice of the Exhibition would be incomplete without a 
reference to the work being done and to be done outside the 
main buildings. A large part of the park on both sides of the 
Kelvin is to be enclosed, to form the Exhibition grounds. Im 
these grounds a number of buildings have to be erected— 
dining-rooms, tea-rooms, refreshment-rooms of various kinds, 
and for other purposes. All these are being arranged for, and 
will necessarily be commenced very soon. 

To provide facilities for exhibiting working models in the 
naval engineering and shipbuilding sections, it has been agreed 
to deepen the river Kelvin between the weir and the Prince of 
Wales Bridge, and that work is now being carried out. It has 
also been resolved to erect a new bridge, close to the present 
iron bridge, to meet the requirements of the enormous traffic 
between the two sides of the river. 

The great attraction in the grounds, however, will un- 
doubtedly be the fairy fountain. A similar fountain was showm 
at the Colonial Exhibition in London, and may now be seen at 
Manchester. The Executive Council have done well in deciding 
to have it at the Glasgow Exhibition. 

For the accommodation of the archzological section of the 
fine arts department and for exhibits of stained glass, tapestry, 
ancient furniture work, ironwork, &c., a building which will be 
a reproduction of the Bishop’s Palace of Glasgow has beem 
proposed, and if it is erected it will probably occupy a site on 
the slope below the University. It would be a most suitable 
and appropriate building for the purpose intended, and should 
in itself form an attractive feature in the grounds. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT SICYON.* 


ANY of your readers are aware that, during the past 
spring, excavations upon the site of the ancient Greek 
city of Sicyon have been carried on under the auspices of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. As a student 
of the school, and one who had immediate charge of this work, 
I send you a brief account. of these excavations, believing that 
it will be of interest to all friends of Greek learning and 
archeology. 

Sicyon is the second classical site upon which the American 
School has made excavations. Its selection was justified by 
its importance, especially in the history of Greek art, and by 
the fact that no systematic excavations had ever been made 
there. It was situated a few miles westward of Corinth, about 
two miles from the Corinthian Gulf. Writers on Greek history 
and geography become enthusiastic in describing the situation 
and surroundings of the city. It lay upon a large, level 
plateau, at the foot of which a plain of great fertility extended 
down to the blue, sparkling waters of the gulf. Across this rise 
the peaks of Helicon and Parnassus. On the east the plain is 
bounded by the bold mass of Acrocorinthus. The landscape 
is exceedingly beautiful; and Curtius and other writers are, 
no doubt, right in supposing that to the exceptional charm 
of its natural surroundings must be attributed a part of the 
influences which make Sicyon so famous a home of the arts. 

Numerous ruins still exist upon the site, consisting of the 
theatre, the stadium, considerable remains of a large brick 
structure (probably Roman baths), many foundations of build- 
ings, aqueducts cut in the rock, and traces of streets. There 
are extensive remains of the wall surrounding the acropolis, 
which was constructed by Demetrius Poliorcetes. Fragments 
of the columns also are found in and about the churches of the 
modern village of Vasilikd. It was thought best to confine our 
work mainly to the theatre. Our chief object was to discover 
its complete plan; but at the same time we proposed to do some 
digging on the foundations of other buildings, since we desired’ 
to identify, if possible, some of these structures with the 
temples or other buildings mentioned by Pausanias in his 
account of the city, and hoped also to find some artistic 
remains. But we accomplished little of importance outside of 
the theatre, finding no inscriptions, and only a piece of marble 
upon which were the toes of a statue, and an Ionic capital 
of ordinary stone. The results of our work in connection with 
the theatre, however, are of great archzological value. It was 
one of the largest in Greece; the plan of its structure can 
now, for the first time, be studied. Dr. Dérpfeld, the dis- 
tinguished architect of the German Institute at Athens, who 
has suggested new theories on the structure of Greek theatres, 
has shown the greatest interest in the results of its excavation. 

The plateau upon which Sicyon lay is separated by a rocky 


* A communication by Mr. W. J. McMurtry to the New York 
Evenings Post, 
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declivity into two portions, a larger one nearer, the gulf anda 
smaller one in the rear. The theatre was cut out of this rocky 
declivity. When we began our excavations there were to be 
seen slight traces of the stage, foundations of the stone seats, 
and two large arches, one on each side of the cavea, leading 
from the outside to the higher rows of seats. Over the 
orchestra was a layer of earth from 3 to 9 feet deep. I will 
very briefly describe what may be seen now. There are three 
main walls belonging to the stage foundations. The one 
nearest the orchestra is about 72 feet long and 3 feet high. 
At its foot, in front, an ornamental marble border extends 
nearly its entire length. The blocks composing this border 
have at the ends the masons’ marks, in the form of Greek 
letters. Upon one of them is one of the inscriptions that we 
found. This front wall has three doors, the middle one being 
double. It is evidently of Roman construction, being composed 
of not very large blocks of stone, and having bricks built into 
it. The second wall is of a different character from the first. 
It is made of large blocks of stone, well laid, and is, without 
doubt, of Greek construction. Its length is about 48 feet; 
its height the same as that of the first wall. It has in it only 
one door. The third wall is of mixed construction, part being 
like the first one and part like the second. It has the same 
length and height as the second wall. Init aretwo doors. At 
the distance of about 21 feet from the east end of the stage, a 
cross-wall extends between the second and third walls at right 
angles to them. 

To determine the form of the orchestra, we dug a trench, 
which laid bare its boundary. It has an elliptical form; but 
the ellipse is not a completeone. Along half the circumference 
of the orchestra we dug far enough upward frem the orchestra 
boundary to lay bare five rows of seats. There are fourteen 
stairways extending upward from the orchestra, dividing the 
seats into fifteen divisions, or Lerkides, as the Greeks called 
them. The seats are cut out of the rock. The front row is of 
more elaborate construction than the rest, each seat having a 
back and arms. These better seats, however, are not of marble, 
but of the same ordinary stone as the others. Probably priests 
and other dignitaries sat in these seats, as in the marble chairs 
‘of the Dionysiac Theatre at Athens. 

The drainage system of the theatre seems to have been 
elaborate. A deep drain extends around the orchestra to the 
entrances, having stone bridges opposite the stairways, pre- 
cisely as in the theatre at Athens. An aqueduct passes from 
the centre of the orchestra to the stage, and out under the 
middle door of the first -wall. Another extends from the 
western side of the orchestra to the one just mentioned. In 
various places earthen pipes were found, which evidently served 
as drains. 

I have already mentioned two arches, which afforded 
entrance and exit to the people in the higher rows of seats. 
These arches are interesting, as adding another to the very 
rare examples of Hellenic arches. The old theory that the 
Greeks did not construct arches until after they came under 
Roman influence must be abandoned. Another arch of Hellenic 
construction was found by the Germans at Olympia. That the 
arches at Sicyon are not Roman is manifest from their con- 
struction. There isin them no trace of mortar or brick. In 
the dimensions of the blocks, and the manner of laying them, 
the arches are exactly like the portions of the stage walls that 
must be attributed to the Greeks. 

In addition to the three main walls of the stage structure 
we found two cthers in the rear running parallel to them. Both 
these walls seem to be of Roman construction. A portion of a 
column, apparently zz sz¢z, upon the outer wall would seem to 
indicate that it was the foundation wall of a colonnade adorning 
the fromt of the theatre. 

In following up the wall last mentioned we found a struc- 
ture, the nature of which is obscure, though it seems to have 
been a fountain of somewhat elaborate construction. In front 
are portions of four columns, still in position. These columns 
are channelled only upon the outer side. Back of the columns, 
at a distance of about 3 feet, is a semicircular enclosure, with 
plastered walls and a smooth floor. A semicircular mass 
projects in front of the rear wall. A great number of frag- 
ments of tiles found within would seem to indicate that the 
structure was roofed. Both in the front wall, forming the 
diameter of the semicircle, and in the rear curved wall, are 
orifices, apparently for the passage of water. On the west 
side is a well-constructed trough having a back like a seat. 
This trough was probably for the use of horses. At this foun- 
tain, also, earthen water-pipes were found. Here our last 
digging was done. Some traces of other foundations appeared, 
and further digging at this point would probably not be 
fruitless. 

The artistic remains which we found are not of very great 
value. The most important are :—The arm of a statue of more 
than life-size ; a piece of the leg of another statue; the lower 
part of a draped statue. These were found in the earth cover- 
ing the stage. We found numerous architectural fragments, 
among others an Ionic epistyle of common stone, a Doric 


epistyle of marble, pieces of Ionic and Doric capitals, and of 
lion-headed waterspouts. Some fragments bore traces of blue 
and red paint. We found numerous copper coins having upon 
them the dove, the well-known symbol of Sicyon. We found 
also a number of small earthen lamps. We discovered only 
two inscriptions, one of the Roman period, incomplete, relating: 
to honours to be bestowed upon certain ambassadors ; the other 
of the Alexandrian period, recording the victories gained in 
various games by one Callistratos, the son of Philothales. 

A detailed report of the work done at Sicyon, accompanied 
by a plan of the theatre, and illustrations, will appear in the. 
volume of papers of the American School for the present year. 


THE LATE MR. GIBSON, OF MALTON. 


HE death is announced of Mr. John Gibson, architect, who» 
has for several years resided at Malton, but who was at 
one time closely connected with the rise and progress of Scar- 
borough, he having designed the first building in the “new 
town” of Scarborough, on the South Cliff, and laid out the 
grounds there. The deceased gentleman, says the Leeds 
Mercury, was born in June 1811, at Brompton, near Scar- 
borough, where his father’s lineal ancestors had resided for 
nearly 200 years. He served his apprenticeship as carpenter 
and joiner at Scarborough, and after superintending various. 
building works in different parts of Yorkshire, he commenced 
business as a builder at Scarborough in 1841. Soon after this 
his plan for laying out the ground of the South Cliff Company 
was accepted. This plan, with few variations, has been carried 
out. It was recently produced in evidence by the deceased. 
gentleman in the High Court of Justice, London, in connectiom 
with litigation about some of the house property shown upon it.. 
In 1842 he began making the roads in connection with this. 
plan, and on October 8 of that year he laid the foundation- - 
brick of the Esplanade, which includes as its central building - 
the Crown Hotel. He also made the road approaches from . 
the end of the Cliff Bridge, as well as those giving access to-. 
the Spa from the Esplanade, and laid out and planted the - 
ornamental shrubberies on the land. The Crown Hotel was - 
sold to and opened by Mr. J. F. Sharpin just previous to the 
completion of the York and Scarborough Railway on July 18, 
1845. The deceased gentleman next designed and built for 
Sir William Lowthrop (ex-Mayor of Hull) and Mr. Robert — 
Williamson, one of the committee, a pair of Gothic villas,_ 
and was following on with Belmont Terrace, when the South 
Cliff Company obtained from him a mortgage deed, securing 
repayment to them of the money they had advanced him for 
building purposes. Having obtained this, they foreclosed and_- 
seized the property, without giving him a day’s notice or one. 
penny remuneration for his plans and buildings; and although 
the property soon increased in value, and houses-towards building | 
which he was advanced 1,100/. were sold for 2,900/. each, he 
never reaped any benefit from his labours. Disgusted with this. 
treatment, and having works to carry out at Malton, he changed’ 
his residence to that town in 1846, and had since carried on a 
successful practice. He acted for some time as borough 
surveyor, and was for many years, until his decease, profes- 
sional adviser at Malton to Earl Fitzwilliam. His principal. 
works at Malton and neighbourhood include a series of villa 
residences designed and built by him on the Brows ; restoration 
of all the churches and chapels in the town ; designing Malton _ 
cemetery chapels and laying out the grounds; new flour mills, . 
and engineering works in connection with other mills; new - 
suburb known as The Mount, and the villas upon it; many 
villas and other residences at Malton, Norton, and Pickering ;- 
additions to the Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam’s residence, The Lodge - 
(the old castellated lodge entrance to Malton Castle) ; additions 
to the late Lady Milton’s mansion at Kirkham Abbey ; 
numerous works for Lady and the late Sir George Cholmley ; 
various farm homesteads for Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. ; new 
workhouse at Pickering, and alterations to that at Malton = 
new drainage, street improvements, numerous shop fronts, &c., 
at Malton; constabulary stations at Malton, Norton, and’’ 
Pickering ; alterations and additions to Castle Howard Re- 
formatory, &c. He was a successful competitor for many~ 
undertakings, among the most important being Barrowford 
Congregational church and schools, and the Spa buildings at 
Scarborough, carrying out his own designs for the former, and ‘ 
in an extensive competition being “ premiated” for the latter. . 
In 1881 the deceased gentleman celebrated his “ golden wed: - 
ding,” but lost his wife and son soon after that. He was a 
member of the Congregational body, but nevertheless acted as 
churchwarden of St. Michael’s, Malton, for three years ; and at 
another period, owing to the sudden death of the pastor of the 
Baptist chapel, of which he was then a deacon, he undertook 
the duties of the pastorate until another minister was appointed. 
He was nearly all his life associated with Sunday-school work, 
and for fifty years or more was an active superintendent, ~ 
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The Limit of Rules in Art, 
J. FLAXMAN, 

COMPREHENSIVE view may be serviceable to the 

younger student, in pointing his way, preventing error, 
and showing the needful materials ; but, after all, he must per- 
form the work himself. All rules, all critical discourses, can 
but awaken the intelligence and stimulate the will, with advice 
and directions, for a beginning of that which is to be done. 
They may be compared to the scaffolding for raising a 
magnificent palace ; it is neither the building nor the decora- 
tion, but it is the workman’s indispensable help in erecting the 
walls which enclose the apartments, and which may afterwards 
be enriched with the most splendid ornaments. Every painter 
and sculptor feels a conviction that a considerable portion of 
science is requisite to the productions of liberal art; but he 
will be equally convinced that, whatever is produced from 
principles and rules only, added to the most exquisite manual 
labour, is no more than a mechanical work. Sentiment is the 
life and soul of fine art, without which it is all a dead letter. 
Sentiment gives a sterling value, an irresistible charm to the 
rudest imagery or most unpractised scrawl. By this quality a 
firm alliance is formed with the affections in all works of art. 
With an earnest watchfulness for their preservation we are 
made to perceive and feel the most sublime and terrific sub- 
jects, following the course of sentiment, through the current 
and mazes of intelligence and passion, to the most delicate and 
tender ties and sympathies. 


Wirediceval Embroiderers. 


G. E. STREET. 


It would be a mistake to give credit to ladies for all the old 
embroideries. In this asin other apparently feminine accom- 
plishments, men have constantly attempted, and successfully, to 
vie with them, and old documents afford ample evidence of the 
fact that the profession of embroiderer was one commonly pur- 
sued by men, a corporation of embroiderers having existed at 
Cologne, and the names of many embroiderers being preserved 
in the liberate rolls of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
with the prices given for their work—prices so enormous as to 
involve the necessity at last of introducing severe sumptuary 
laws to stay the extravagance to which this art in no slight 
degree ministered. Some notion of the cost of these works 
may be gathered from the facts stated by Mr. Henry Shaw. 
He found a payment for a cope of red silk, for a Bishop of 
Hereford in 1241, which, allowing for the altered rate of money, 
must have cost about 360/, Henry III. gave another bishop 
a mitre which cost 1,230/,, and a sum equal to 2,100/. was given 
to Thomas Cheiner, for a vestment of velvet embroidered, pur- 
chased by Edward III. for his own chaplain. There were then, 
even more than now, various kinds of work, and each kind 
varied from age to age in obedience to that law of development 
and progress which so strongly marked the whole course of art 
in the Middle Ages. 

Zondon Clay. 
W. WHITAKER, F.G.S. 


In the neighbourhood of London the clay that bears its 
name is 400 or more feet thick (from the bottom of the Bagshot 
Sand to the top of the Lower London Tertiaries), but it is of 
course only where the Bagshot Sand occurs that the whole 
thickness is found. Although so many fossils have been 
found in this clay, yet observers may in many cases search in 
vain in pits, &c. Most fossils have been got from large 
openings, whether in brickyards or railway-works, where the 
workmen have saved specimens and taken them to collec- 
tors, or which geologists have constantly visited. The shells 
of the London clay belong chiefly to the genera Mawtdlus 
(amongst Cephalopods), to Pleurotoma, Fusus, Voluta, 
Cassidaria, Cyprea, Dentalium, Murex, Natica, and Pyrula 
(amongst Gasteropods), and to Arca, Avicula, Cardium, Cor- 
bula, Cytherea, Modiola, Nucula, and Pinna (amongst Con- 
chifers). Many species of Crustacea and Echinodermata also 
occur, as well as Corals and microscopic Lxtomostraca and 
foraminifera. The most remarkable fossils of the London 
clay, however, the birds, reptiles, fishes, and plants, are hardly 
represented in our district, though abundant to the east, in 
Sheppey, where on the other hand there are fewer shells. The 
turtles of those long-past days would seem to have avoided the 
neighbourhood of London, perhaps from an instinctive pro- 
phetic vision of the slaughter of their descendants that would 
take place there in the distant future. From the comparative 
frequency of certain fossils at certain horizons in the clay it has 
been divided by some observers into zones, but I donbt whether 
these divisions have more than a local value, in face of the 
difference in the fossils of Sheppey and Highgate, places which, 
on stratigraphical grounds, we should infer to be at about the 
same horizon in the formation, which at both is capped by 
Bagshot Sand, and is at a considerable vertical height above 


the lower London tertiaries. The multitude of seed-vessels and 
other remains of plants found at Sheppey (generally fossilised 
in iron pyrites) of course shows that there land or a great river 
could not have been very far off. Many of the London clay 
fossils have been found in the sepfarda (large nodular con- 
cretionary masses of clayey limestone, with seféa, or divisions, 
of crystalline carbonate of lime) that so often occur ; indeed, 
there are cases of certain species that were before rare having 
been found in thousands in these stones, masses of which are 
occasionally crowded with one species of shell, for instance 
Modiola elegans and Corbula globosa. ‘There are two fossils 
that claim a passing notice here; the one is a species of 
Teredo, or ship-worm, a boring-shell that has pierced through 
many of the fragments of wood of the London clay, just as its 
living descendant riddles the timber of our own day, the 
destroyer and destroyed having been fossilised together and 
preserved sometimes in great perfection ; the other is a sort of 
amber, or fossil gum, known as “ Highgate Resin,” that must 
once have exuded from trees of the time. Crystals of selenzfe, 
or sulphate of lime, are of common occurrence in this as in 
other clays. They are sometimes called by workmen “ petri- 
fied water,” and are remarkable for the extreme thinness 
of the laminz into which they may be split in one direc- 
tion. The crystals are nearly transparent and sometimes of 
large size. 
Sewer Works in Towns, 


Sir R. RAWLINSON. 


In executing town sewers and drains, danger may be antici- 
pated from several conditions, as under :—Where a Street or 
place is narrow, with buildings on both sides, and where the 
trench is deep; where the substrata is clay or marl, made 
ground, loose earth, bog and silt, quicksand, or any combina- 
tion of such strata. Quicksand is the most difficult to deal 
with, and, as arule, such ground should only be open in short 
lengths. This ground may require to be close-timbered, and in 
such case, stable litter and ashes will be found useful to pack 
behind and betwixt the polling boards. Sound looking clay or 
marl may require careful timbering to prevent heavy breakings 
from the sides of the trench. When such ground “sets” 
heavily, the sewer, if of bricks, may be seriously injured ; if of 
earthenware pipes it may be ruined by cracking, or by crushing 
and distorting the line of sewer or drain pipes. As a rule, all 
sewer and drain trenches in towns should be carefully timbered, 
and such timbering must either be left in, or be most carefully 
removed as the trench is filled. The houses and buildings in 
narrow streets may require to be propped and stayed ; if so, 
such props and stays ought not to be removed until the sewer 
or drain has been completed, and the ground become perfectly 
consolidated. In many cases it will be cheaper, because safer, 
to leave timbering in deep trenches, and where there is special 
danger the trench may be filled with concrete. A foreman in 
charge of sewer works is expected to be on the watch to see 
that the men execute the work safely. The local surveyor must 
see that timber sufficient in quantity and quality is supplied to 
secure all open trenches, and the buildings on either side. 
Where ground is known to be specially dangerous, all available 
precautions must be taken to prevent accidents. 


The Visualising Faculty in Art. 


F. GALTON. 


The forms of the visualising faculty which we ought to aim 
at producing appear to me to be as follows :--The capacity of 
calling up at will a clear, steady, and complete mental image of 
any object that we have recently examined and studied. We 
should be able to visualise that object freely from any aspect ; 
we should be able to project any of its images on paper and 
draw its outline there; we should further be able to embrace 
all sides of the object simultaneously in a single perception, or — 
at least to sweep all sides of it successively with so rapid a 
mental glance as to arrive at practically the same result. We 
ought to be able to construct images from description or other- 
wise, and to alter them in whatever way we please. We ought 
to acquire the power of combining separate, but more or less 
similar, images into a single generic one. Lastly, we should 
learn to carry away pictures at a glance of a more complicated 
scene than we can succeed at the moment in analysing. There 
is abundant evidence that the visualising faculty admits of 
being largely developed by education. The testimony on which 
I would lay especial stress is derived from the published ex- 
periences of M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran, late director of the 
Ecole Nationale de Dessin, in Paris, which are related in his 
“Education de la Mémoire Pittoresque.” He trained his pupils 
with extraordinary success, beginning with the simplest figures. 
They were made to study the models thoroughly before 
they tried to draw them from memory. One favourite ex- 
pedient was to associate the sight memory with the mus- 
cular memory, by making his pupils follow at a distance 
the outlines of the figures with a pencil held in their hands. 
After three or four months’ practice their visual memory 
became greatly strengthened. They had no difficulty in 
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summoning images at will, in holding them steady, and in 
drawing them. Their copies were executed with marvellous 
fidelity, as attested by a commission of the Institut, appointed 
in 1852 to inquire into the matter, of which the eminent painter, 
Horace Vernet, was a member. The present Slade Professor 
of Fine Arts at University College, M. Légros, was a pupil of 
M. de Boisbaudran. He has expressed to me his indebtedness 
to the system, and he has assured me of his own success in 
teaching others in a similar way. I could mention instances 
within my own experience in which the visualising faculty has 
become strengthened by practice, notably one of an eminent 
engineer, who had the power of recalling form with unusual 
precision, but not colour. A few weeks after he had replied to 
my questions, he told me that my inquiries had induced him to 
practise his colour memory, and that he had done so with such 
success that he was become quite an adept at it, and that the 
newly-acquired power was a source of much pleasure to him. 
The memories we should aim at acquiring are chiefly such as 
are based on a thorough understanding of the objects 
observed. Inno case is this more surely effected than in the 
processes of mechanical drawing, where the intended structure 
has to be portrayed so exactly in plan, elevation, side view, and 
sections, that the workman has simply to copy the drawing in 
metal, wood, or stone, as the case may be. It is undoubtedly 
the fact that mechanicians, engineers, and architects possess 
the faculty of seeing mental images with remarkable clearness 
and precision. 
Antoine Louis Barye, Sculptor. 


H. ECKFORD. 

It is by no means needful to contend that his greatest work 
will be found in the human groups. Let him remain, like St. 
Francis of Assisi, the apostle of the animals. Let us agree 
that his highest level, or his highest originality, was reached in 
them. But it is wrong to hold that he failed in life-sized and 
heroic human statuary. On the contrary, there, too, he was 
original enough. It was a monumental, massive, large-planed 
figure that he made, but it does not follow that it is not good 
because it resembles hardly at all the hollow elegancies of 

Canova or the commonplaces of Thorwaldsen and Rauch. His 
_ human statuary is unlike that of the century in which he lived, 
as if it had been evolved out of sources quite different from 
those drained by other sculptors. Michel Angelo, Cellini, 
Bernini, David d’Angers, were not for Barye; his ambition 
took a much humbler flight. The masses and broad planes of 
his men recall the sculptor’s own face and figure. His statues 
of men may be wanting in majesty, or in style, or in grimace, 
or in technical dexterousness ; but they are unmistakably 
genuine, unmistakably Barye, the work of a master more truly 
representative of France (not Paris) than any native since 
Goujon and Pujet. The pity is that nobody who had the power 
quite realised how alone the genius of Barye was; how unlikely 
it is that he will have an equal. Otherwise the French, in many 
ways the most patriotic nation in the world, devoured with 
ambition to be first in arts, letters, and war, would have given 
him earlier in life as good a chance as Rude to grapple with 
human groups on a scale worthy of his mettle. He is the 
modern equivalent of the stonecutter artists on the old French 
cathedrals ; like them showing a passion for animal forms, but, 
unlike them, learned in books and instructed at once in life and 
art by the’ menageries and museums of Paris. Surely without 
a tithe of the fame he deserved has this quiet, modest, deep- 
thinking man passed away! Is there any sculptor now living 
in Europe or America who can fill his shoes? But let us think 
farther back. Where, when, was there a sculptor like him? 
Exaggeration reacts and harms its subject. But is it exaggera- 
tion to say he was unequalled in his range? The Assyrian 
human figures do not approach his. The great Greeks and 
Michel Angelo, could they near him in modelling animals? 
The more one studies Barye, the more his range fills the mind, 
the bigger his genius seems to grow. Another significant fact, 
and then an end. The closer one examines the sculpture of 
to-day in France, Italy, England, and America, into which 
animals enter, the more one meets with Barye. 


Coloured Marbles in Ireland. 


G. WILKINSON. 


Of the variegated marbles of Ireland the sienna of the best 
quality is perhaps the most beautiful. It is met with in the 
King’s county in several places. The best I am familiar with 
is aveined or mottled sienna obtained near the Seven Churches. 
Some of it has been wrought into chimneypieces and other 
ornamental purposes at the marble works at Killaloe; it is 
susceptible of a high polish, and exhibits many bright and 
distinct colours. Marble of the same character also prevails, 
differing in colour, having a dove-coloured ground veined or 
mottled with the sienna colour. In the county Armagh a 
sienna, or rather brownish-red marble, is met with containing 
great numbers of fossil shells, with which it is strongly marked ; 
several varieties of colour, from a very light reddish brown to a 
rather dark red, are also met with, and more or less marked 
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with shells. At Pallaskenry, in the county Limerick, a dark 
red and mottled marble is abundant, and has been much used. 
A red-coloured marble, of a compact but slaty texture, occurs 
in the county Cork, extending from the city in a narrow seam 
as far as Ballincollig barracks, a distance of several miles ; it is 
hard to work and dull in colour, but was at one time extensively 
used, The serpentine or green marble of Connemara is some 
of it very beautiful ; generally, however, it is of a dull green 
colour. The injudicious mode of raising it by blasting with 
gunpowder has much injured most of what has been raised, and 
considerably prejudiced the sale of it. Blocks of considerable 
size, from which large slabs can be obtained, can be raised, and 
many are found lying on the surface of the ground near where 
the rock is met. The difficulty of conveying it over bad roads, 
and the too high price asked for it by the proprietors in com- 
parison with what green Continental marble can be obtained 
for, are impediments against its more extended use. Black 
and white marble and that of a mottled character occurs in 
several localities ; it is quarried near Cork, in the counties of 
Waterford, Longford, and Kerry, and some of the varieties are 
beautiful. That obtained near Mitchelstown is well marked, 
and receives a high polish. The limestone obtained near the 
Seven Churches in the King’s county, when polished, produces 
a good marble of an even grey colour. It is strongly mottled 
with very numerous fossil organic remains, which, in the opinion 
of many persons, gives it a very pleasing appearance. It is 
easily worked and raised from the quarries in their beds. It 
may be remarked that this marble in a polished state has been 
used in the construction of the doorway of one of the principal 
ruins at the Seven Churches. Some of the stones retain their 
polish to this time; others exhibit decay, and thereby the 
variable quality of the different beds. 


Effects of Reiterated Flexure on Cas} Iron. 
COMMISSIONERS ON IRON. 


We have endeavoured to answer experimentally in various 
ways the question whether the substance of metal which has 
been exposed for a long period to percussions and vibrations 
undergoes any change in the arrangement of its particles by 
which it becomes weakened. A bar of cast iron, 3 inches 
square, was placed on supports about 14 feet asunder. A 
heavy ball was suspended by a wire 18 feet long from the roof, 
so as to touch the centre of the side of the bar. By drawing 
this ball out of the vertical position at right angles to the length 
of the bar in the manner of a pendulum to any required 
distance, and suddenly releasing it, it could be made to strike 
a horizontal blow upon the bar, the magnitude of which 
could be adjusted at pleasure either by varying the size of the 
ball or the distance from which it was released, Various 
bars (some of smaller size than the above) were subjected 
by means of this apparatus to successions of blows, 
numbering in most cases as many as four thousand, the 
magnitude of the blow in each set of experiments being 
made greater or smaller, as occasion required. The general 
result obtained was, that when the blow was powerful enough 
to bend the bars through one-half of their ultimate deflection 
(that is to say, the deflection which corresponds to their 
fracture by dead pressure), no bar was able to stand 4,000 of 
such blows in succession, but all the bars (when sound) 
resisted the effects of 4,000 blows, each bending them through 
one-third of their ultimate deflection. Other cast-iron bars, of 
similar dimensions, were subjected to the action of a revolving 
cam, driven by a steam-engine. By this they were quietly 
depressed in the centre, and allowed to restore themselves, the 
process being continued to the extent even in some cases of 
100,000 successive periodic depressions for each bar, and ata 
rate of about 4 per minute. Another contrivance was tried by 
which the whole bar was also during the depression thrown into 
a violent tremor. The results of these experiments were, 
that when the depression was equal to one-third of the ultimate 
deflection, the bars were not weakened. This was ascertained by 
breaking them in the usual manner with stationary loads in the 
centre. When, however, the depressions produced by the machine 
were made equal to one-half of the ultimate deflection, the bars 
were actually broken by less than 900 depressions. This result 
corresponds with and confirms the former. By other machinery 
a weight equal to one-half of the breaking-weight was slowly 
and continually dragged backwards and forwards from one end 
to the other of a bar of similar dimensions to the above. A 
sound bar was not apparently weakened by 96,000 transits of 
the weight. It may, on the whole, therefore be said that, as far 
as the effects of reiterated flexure are concerned, cast-iron 
beams should be so proportioned as scarcely to suffer a deflec- 
tion of one-third of their ultimate deflection. And as it will 
presently appear that the deflection produced by a given load, 
if laid on the beam at rest, is liable to be considerably increased 
by the effect of percussion, as well as by motion imparted to the 


| load, it follows that to allow the greatest load to be one-sixth 


of the breaking-weight is hardly a sufficient limit for safety,. 
even upon the supposition that the beam is perfectly sound. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A LECTURESHIP in architecture has been founded in the 
University of Sydney. For the appointment there were 
seven candidates, and the choice of the senate fell upon 
Mr. Joun Sutman, F.R.I.B.A., late of Furnival’s Inn, and 
who was well known throughout England as a designer of 
congregational churches. After election he was authorised 
to expend 1oo/. on the preparation of diagrams for his office. 
There are other signs that Sydney has resolved to allow 
architecture its full measure of respect. A weekly illustrated 
journal, the 4 ustralasian Builder and Contractors’ News, is 
now published in the city, and has the appearance of being 
well supported. It is produced in an attractive style, and 
abounds in information. We learn from it that instructions 
have been issued to the competitors for a State House 
which is to be erected in Sydney at a cost of 150,000/. It 
is to be ‘monumental in design and execution, the style of 
architecture Classic and Corinthian, materials externally of 
granite, copper, and bronze, &c., internally of marble with 
mosaic and stained-glass decoration, and no wood or iron 
to be used in construction. Itis to consist of a hall for 
national assemblages, a gallery for statues or pictures, and a 
public mausoleum for the interment of those who have 
been honoured by a public funeral.” There is apparently a 
stronger desire among the statesmen of Sydney to promote 
art than we find in this country. The Minister of Public 
Instruction has put down in the Estimates a sum of 5oo/. 
for the Art Society of New South Wales, which has 250 
members. Among the items relating to construction we 
find the Queensland Employers’ Association deliberating on 
the question of bricklayers’ wages, and coming to the con- 
clusion ‘‘that certain leading employers pay only ris. per 
day, and those who pay 12s. are heavily handicapped.” We 
‘learn also that the brickmakers of Parramatta are forming 
-an association for the protection of the trade from the 
systematic swindling of bogus contractors; that Lady 
“BRASSEY invited the contractors of Port Jackson to an 
“ At Home” on board the Sunbeam, and an agreeable day 
~-was spent with the son of the greatest contractor of modern 
- days ; that twelve tenders were received for the construc- 
tion of sixteen miles of railway which showed a difference 
of 50,000/ between the highest and the lowest. Although 
architecture seems to thrive in Sydney, it may be well to 
know that the city possesses about seventy architects and 
surveyors, the population being 250,000. 


THE soil of Rome continues to yield many interesting 
remains every week, and the new Museum of Archeology 
is never likely to have empty cases. Among the latest 
discoveries are a bas-relief with four figures of women, which 
-was found in the Via del Colosseo; a second slab, repre- 
senting a sacrificial scene, found at the Cenci Palace; two 
sarcophagi on the Via Tiburtina, having for subjects the 
Three Graces and the tragedy of Medea. At the Porta 
Portuense a lustral basin was unearthed, on which a battle 
“with centaurs is seen. Among the inscriptions is one which 
reveals the name of a prefect and consul named Virtus 
Lupus. 


One of the best of the processes for reproducing pictures 
is that known under the name of photogravure. It. has 
many advantages over engraving, since a nearer approach to 
the painter’s original is secured. But it is well to know that 
in law a photogravure will not be recognised as an engraving. 
“This point has been decided in Glasgow. It was intended 
to bring out a copy of a picture of the members of the 
Exchange in that city. Subscriptions were sought for the 
plate, which was described as being engraved in the best 
style. The price for proofs was seven guineas. One ofthe 
subscribers declined to take his plate on the ground that as 
it was a photogravure, it was not in accordance with his con- 
tract. ‘The publisher sought to recover the subscription in 
the court, but the Sheriff decided against him. His lord- 

ship admitted the merits of the plate, but would not recog- 
nis€ It as an engraving, for, as he said, the sun began the 
work and the artist completed it. In an engraving it was 
on the work and skill of the engraver that the whole value 
depended, while in a photogravure the engraver’s skill con- 
sisted in touching up and completing the work the sun had 


done. In the technical sense of the term a photograph 
was not engraving, and that being so, the subscriber was 
entitled to refuse his copy. The Sheriff did not believe 
that there was any attempt at deception in the publisher’s 
circular, for the newspapers stated that the picture was to 
be reproduced in photogravure. If the contract could have 
been shown to be made on the faith of the newspaper 
articles, it was probable the decision might have been the 
other way. But there was a written contract, an offer, and 
an acceptance, and his lordship could not go beyond the 
contract. The only statement in the contract was that the 
work was to beengraved. It might be that if the publisher 
had put in his circular that it would be done in photo- 
gravure, he would not have lost a single subscriber, and 
there would not have been any dispute. But his lordship 
had been asked to decide the question whether a photo- 
gravure was an engraving, he was obliged to say it was not. 
So much use is made of the process, the decision will have 
its use, for if a similar case had to be tried in England, the 
judgment could hardly be different. 


THE pictures in the Hermitage Galleries of St. Peters- 
burg have been rearranged. The extent of the collection 
may be estimated when it is known that there are sixty 
works by Rusens, fifty by WouveRMAN, thirty-four b 
VANDYKE, forty by TENIERS, and twenty-four by SNYDERs. 
There are one hundred and seventy-two works of the 
French school. English art is represented by no more than 
seven paintings, one of them being the /nfant Hercules, 
which was painted by Sir JosHua REYNOLDS for the 
Empress CATHERINE. 


THE French courts have lately given judgment in a case 
where an amateur was deceived. He paid 15,000 frs. toa 
dealer for a vase which was sold as a genuine example of 
Renaissance metalwork. In the receipt given the work was 
described as an old work which had been in the dealer’s 
family for over sixty years. The Frenchman was soon un- 
deceived, and he brought an action to get back his money. 
According to the French fashion the case was remitted to 
experts, M. DarceL, the Director of the Cluny Museum, 
M. Froment-Mevrice, the goldsmith, and the Baron 
PicHon being selected. They agreed that the vase was 
not in existence for more than thirty years, and was only a 
copy of an ancient work. The vendor was, therefore, 
ordered to pay back the 15,000 frs., with all the expenses of 
the lawsuit. If the dealer had not put the statement in 
writing about the possession of the cup by his family, he 
might have escaped. 


SINCE a prophet is not supposed to be trustworthy in 
his own country, it is not strange that CARLYLE’s conclusion 
about the portrait of JoHN KNox that has most claims to 
being veritable should be disregarded in Scotland. The 
question has again arisen. Three busts were placed 
this week in the WALLACE memorial, Stirling, the subjects 
being GEoRGE BUCHANAN, JOHN KNnox, and Sir WALTER 
Scott. There is no difficulty in obtaining a likeness of 
Scott, one of BucHanan is in the library of Edinburgh 
University, but there are so many of JOHN KNox, that 
CARLYLE considered he was bound to decide which of them 
was entitled to be accepted. The inquiry was of excep- 
tional interest for him, since his wife was believed to be one 
of the Reformer’s descendants. Inspired probably by Mrs. 
CARLYLE, he held Wixktikr’s John Knox Preaching in aver- 
sion, and asserted that the figure in the pulpit could not have 
resembled Knox. What is known as the BEza engraving 
was employed as 2 model for it, and therefore CARLYLE 
declared the engraving to be highly unacceptable as an 
authority. He upheld the value of the SoMERVILLE portrait, 
which is to be found engraved iu the series got up by the 
Society for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge. It repre- 
sents a thoughtful, sad-looking man with a short beard, 
while, in the Breza engraving, Knox has a beard that 
descends to the girdle. Mr. STEVENSON, when modelling 
the bust of Knox for Stirling, went against the conclusions 
of CaRLyLs, and has worked after BEza’s portrait. In so 
doing he is sure to have general support, for the SOMERVILLE 
portrait is not accepted by either archeologists or the people 
in Scotland. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHANCEL, ALL SAINTS, NORTHALLERTON, YORKSHIRE. 


HE parish church of Northallerton is one of the 

largest in the North Riding, and, with its very stately 

tower, forms a conspicuous object from the main east-coast 

railway. It consists of a nave and aisle of four bays, central 
tower, transepts, and chancel. 

The nave is partly Norman and partly Early English, 
and somewhat narrow, while its aisles are fifteenth-century 
work, and much wider, making their entire width 69 feet 
against 60 feet in length. When the work of restoration 
was begun, some six years ago, the nave and aisles were 
under one low slate roof, to the complete ruin of both 
external and internal effect; the fine Early English tran- 
septs were also covered with low slated roofs, and the 
high early chancel had been replaced by a very low chapel- 
like-looking building some ninety years ago. The nave 
and transepts have now been reroofed to their ancient 
high pitch, the aisles to their original low pitch, and 
the debased chancel has given way to the new one, with 
organ chamber and vestry, shown in our illustration. _ All 
the stonework of the church has been very conservatively 
repaired, and the whole building put into a sound state. 

The new chancel is 48 feet 6 inches long by 22 feet 
wide, and its roof, following the old weather mouldings on 
the very fine tower of c. 1380, is about 2 feet higher than 
that of the nave, and 6 feet higher than those of the 
transepts. All the new work is ashlared both externally 
and internally, the roof and fittings being of oak. Many 
interesting Saxon stones were found in digging the founda- 
tions of the new church, as well as numerous fragments 
of later work, all of which have been very carefully pre- 
served, and the works have been carried out from the 
_ designs of Mr. C. Hopcson Fow ter, F:S.A., of Durham, 
Mr. T. Cars being the clerk of works. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NOS. 115 & 116._MORDEN GRANGE, BLACKHEATH. 


SOUTH TRANSEPT, CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


CCORDING to a semi-official communication relative to 
A the Exhibition of 1889, the work of construction in the 
Champ de Mars is advancing with such strides as to make it a 
certainty that the buildings will be completely finished and 
ready for use towards the middle of 1888. The rise of the 
Eiffel Tower is progressing visibly, without pause or accident ; 
it will be completed about December 1888. Applications for 
space are coming in in good numbers, and it is proposed to fix 
April 1 as the very last date for demands. Some anxiety has 
been felt about the participation of foreigners in the Exhibition, 
and it was supposed that the steps to be taken abroad to 
facilitate matters for foreign exhibitors were too complicated, 
and would entail a considerable loss of time. Such is not the 
case, however, for the French diplomatic agents received precise 
instructions a month ago, which enable them to second at once 
and effectively the efforts of committees formed abroad, either 
officially or by private initiative. Besides, these instructions 
state that, pending the regular working of the committees, 
foreign exhibitors may apply direct, to M. Georges Berger, in 
Paris. Intending exhibitors are invited to send in their applica- 
tions for space as early as possible, in order to enable the 
Superior Administration of the Exhibition to allot spaces to the 
advantage of all. 


THE “ROMAN WALLS” OF CHESTER. 


HE recent visit of the British Archzeological Institute to 

Chester has revived the question of the Roman participa- 

tion in the walls. The president, Sir J. Picton, and Mr. W. de 

Gray Birch, have accepted the Roman theory, the opposite one 
_is explained in the following letter from Mr. E. W. Cox :— 

It was my privilege to accompany the British Archeological 
Society and their distinguished president on their examination 
of these ancient remains. It was hardly to be expected that 
Sir James Picton would be able, at his advanced years, to 
descend into the deep trenches by the steep ladders giving 
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access to the excavations intended to show the Roman wall. I 
think I am right in saying that he did not do so, and so far as 
I observed only one member of the party beside myself did so. 
Yet this was the only way of thoroughly examining the con- 
struction of the remains effectively. Some little judgment of 
the quality of the work could, however, be made by looking 
down the trenches. Sir James Picton was by profession an 
architect, and ought to be thoroughly able to distin- 
guish good from bad work. May I venture, therefore, to 
put before him for reconsideration what he saw, or might 
have seen, in Chester walls. It is notorious that the Romans 
executed in their defensive and their public buildings some of 
the most enduring and sound work that the world has ever 
seen. Do the “ Roman” walls of Chester contain any such work 
anywhere? It is admitted on all hands that they do not. The 
work is utterly bad in the alleged Roman portion. There is no 
close, fine pointing, the coursing of the stonework is irregular, 
the stones are not wrought for the places they now have, they 
are not even adapted to them by recutting, they are set without 
mortar. Undoubtedly many of the reused stones are Roman, 
the friezes and cornices, bases and fragments of tombs prove 
this; but joints and gaps into which the arm can be thrust, 
stones roughly piled up as a wall, and the holes filled with 
earth, are not what Roman workmen were wont to turn out. I 
am not about to discuss at length the marks of Roman work— 
they are familiar to most archzologists—but to put to Sir 
James Picton a practical question as an architect. The rude 
wall, 8 feet thick, on the Rocdeye, so confidently called Roman, 
is a retaining wall backed up by a clay bank. Within two or 
three centuries at the furthest the tide flowed up to it. A map 
printed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth shows here a creek, fed 
by a brook, running through an arch in the walls, and gaining 
the Dee near the watergate. The old boots and other rubbish 
thrown up from the excavation, 13 feet deep, prove that it stood 
at comparatively recent times exposed to the action of the tide. 
Now, is it possible that a loosely-built wall, backed up with 
clay, could stand the destructive action of the tides for 1,200 or 
1,400 years? Walls strongly built with cement and with deep 
foundations, protected with groynes, at the tidal portion of the 
Dee, are yielding under similar circumstances, though under 
fifty years old. In some of the upper reaches of the Mersey 
walls built of much more massive stones than this so-called 
Roman wall, and similarly backed, but without mortar, have 
within twenty-five years been utterly overthrown by the action 
of the tides; others built with mortar and cement require 
repair in a very few years. This Roodeye wall is not even 
carefully built, its stones are not regular ashlar, many of them 
are irregularly-shaped and taken from other buildings, they are 
backed up by mere loose rubble and clay. Would Sir James 
consider that the very lowest contractor who offered him such 
a piece of work had done his duty? Would he accept it as an 
efficient retaining wall to resist the wear of the tide for, say, 
twenty or fifty years? Yet, if he accepts this as Roman work, 
it must have been efficient for its purpose for much more than 
one thousand years. Will Sir James explain how this could be 
possible, judging the matter from his experience as a practical — 
man, and leaving aside for the moment the puzzle as to the 
origin of the wall, and any theory up to which his love of 
antiquity might desire to make it conform ? 

With respect to the stone commented upon by Mr. de Gray 
Birch, I have examined it most carefully. I have compared it 
with the undoubted Roman sculptures standing beside it, and 
others equally accessible, and I take it to be certainly Medizeval. 
This stone is most important in deciding the age of the walls, 
because naturally a wall built of old remains is more recent 
than the remains that compose it; therefore it must be later 
than the latest ascertained period of its material. The two 
figures represent an ecclesiastic with a cope and stole, and an 
object in one hand resembling a chalice. This latter is defaced, 
but the outline of the foot remains, and that of the bowl con- 
taining the consecrated water. This object is not at all like a 
“lamp” or a “flower.” The head is defaced, but there are 
clear traces of animbus. The other figure I do not take to be 
a female, but a youth, probably an acolyte. The counter sink- 
ing of the ground to give relief, which Mr. de Gray Birch says 
is characteristic of Roman work and not of Medieval, is not a 
feature confined either to Classic or later work ; it is abundant 
in late Gothic work, especially on tombs, to which, probably, 
this stone once belonged. By looking at the adjacent 
Roman sculptures his assertion is at once refuted. The 
figures and inscriptions on various Roman stones show 
both relief from the plane surface and counter sinking, 
proving that this feature is no peculiarity by which to 
distinguish Roman work. The tooling differs entirely 
from the Roman, and was wrought with a different tool. I 
venture to assert this with some confidence, being myself 
accustomed to the use of sculptors’ tools. Is it at all likely 
that the cope, the stole, the nimbus, all very clearly shown on 
this figure, to say nothing of the probable chalice—all Mediaeval 
characteristics —are mere accidental resemblances that have 
somehow crept into a Classical work ? The anatomical details 
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of the figures also contradict the Roman theory ; however 
debased Classical work may be, there is always some survival 
of the ability to represent the nude figure, the hands, feet, and 
limbs. In ordinary Medizeval work this knowledge is almost 
absent. These details often show the densest ignorance, 
though draperies are always well rendered. Let anyone com- 
pare the half figures of the Gladiator or Hercules taken out of 
the same wall with this bit of late Medizeval work and judge 
for himself how the compositions differ. If this fragment is 
Medizeval we must look for more evidence before the Romani- 
sation of the wall is settled. May I here venture to deplore the 
wanton and vile defacement that some of these relics appear to 
have been subjected to since their discovery—damage plainly 
not accidental. Also, that these interesting walls are being 
rebuilt and the stones recut ; they are not being restored, and 
the old stones as far as possible replaced. Thus all their 
antique character will soon be lost. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


MEETING of the members of this Society was held on 
Monday in Ancoats Hall, Old Manchester and Salford, 
Royal Jubilee Exhibition. Alderman W. H. Bailey presided. 
The Rev. Father Moyes read a paper on chantry chapels fn 
general, with particular reference to the chantry chapel on the 
Old Salford Bridge. Beginning with a brief glance at the 
position of the country at the time the chapel on the bridge 
over the Irwell was erected, he proceeded to give details with 
regard to the wealthy and pious founder of the chapel, Thomas 
del Bothe, of Barton. The details as to this chapel in parti- 
cular were, he said, very meagre. In addition to the allusion to 
it in the will of Thomas del Bothe very little was known of it 
beyond that it was repaired in 1505, and that Leyland, who saw 
it before 1580, described it as “pretty” and “small.” For 
more than two centuries, at least, the chapel held its place in 
the religious life of Manchester and Salford. But as the chapel 
was only one of a thousand similar foundations which existed 
in the days of Edward IIL, it was not difficult to form a fairly 
reliable idea as to the external and internal appearance of 
Thomas del Bothe’s chantry chapel. By reference to the best 
available authorities on the subject, Father Moyes brought the 
appearance and position of the chapel vividly before the mihd’s 
eye. The quaint and beautiful decoration and architecture of 
the interior he explained by reference to the liturgy and 
symbols of the Church of the period. A few additional par- 
‘ticulars with regard to the chapel and the bridge on which it 
stands were given by the chairman and Mr. Alfred Darbyshire 
(of Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, architects, Old Manchester 
and Salford). The latter alluded to the architectural features 
of the reproduction of the chantry, and expressed his indebted- 
ness to Monsignor Gadd and Canon Beesley for the assistance 
they had given him in carrying out the work. In a short dis- 
cussion which followed, the Rev. E. F. Letts said he had not 
the advantage of hearing the beginning of the paper. The 
latter part of it, which he had heard, was confined almost 
entirely to a description of the ritual of the Church of Rome at 
the present day, and he deprecated the introduction of matters 
of that sort, because they immediately led into the region of 
controversy. The Rev. T. B. Johnstone (Bolton) said he had 
admired very much the good taste displayed by Father Moyes, 
and considered Mr. Letts’s criticism entirely unwarranted. 
Father Moyes said he had certainly endeavoured to keep clear 
of controversial matters, and he hoped that he had succeeded. 
Mr. George Esdaile submitted some “forgotten scraps” 
relating to Old Manchester and Salford, which went to show 
that Manchester was a borough as long ago as the year 1282. 
The so-called first charter of Manchester was, in Mr. Esdaile's 
opinion, only a recognition of the customs of the then lord of 
the manor. Votes of thanks to the readers of the papers 
brought the meeting to a close. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


sips annual excursion of this Society was to Crichton Castle 

and Newbattle Abbey, Midlothian. About thirty of the 
members were present. On reaching Dalkeith they at once 
drove to Newbattle Abbey, which they were allowed to visit by 
permission of the Marquis of Lothian. Here they were received 
by Mr. Paterson, the factor on the estate, who, after pointing 
out the site and the few remains of the Abbey Church, with the 
old bridge over the Esk, conducted them to the house. An 
hour and a half were pleasantly spent in examining the fine 
collection of pictures and other art treasures belonging to Lord 
Lothian, after which a visit was paid to the celebrated New- 
battle beech, the finest tree of the species in Scotland, and the 
almost equally celebrated plane, Returning to Dalkeith for 


lunch, the Society then drove to Crichton Castle, which was 
reached before three o’clock. They were met by the Rev. 
Henry Duncan, under whose guidance a careful examination 
of the fortress was made. It is one of the finest examples of 
the type of Scottish castle, which consists of an unadorned 
square keep, with later buildings extending from it in the form 
of acourtyard. The keep dates from the fourteenth century ; 
the halls and kitchens on the south and west sides of the 
quadrangle from the fifteenth. Both the halls in this portion 
of the building are fine apartments, 44 feet long by 26 feet 
8 inches broad; and each of them has a kitchen connected 
with it. The square block at the south end of this range formed 
a defensive tower at the south-west angle. The suite of apart- 
ments at the north side of the courtyard was added during the 
earliest portion of the seventeenth century. This portion of the 
edifice is very highly ornamented. In the lowest storey of it 
is a fine piazza or arcade, the pillars of which have their capitals 
richly decorated with anchors entwined with cables. Above 
this arcade the stones of the whole front are cut into diamond 
facets, and Billings notes with admiration the manner in which 
the architect has produced “a rich and highly-decorated effect 
from the judicious adaptation and repetition of an ornament in 
itself simple and meagre.” 

In the course of the examination of the castle by the 
Society, a paper on its history and that of its various owners 
was read by Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan, F.S.A. Scot. Among 
the various distinguished men who have been its proprietors 
may be mentioned in the first place William, Lord Crichton, 
best known as “Chancellor Crichton,” who played so con- 
spicuous a part in the history of Scotland during the reigns of 
James I. and II. His most notable achievements were the 
successful attempts he made to curb the growing power of the 
Douglases, though his execution in 1440 of the young chief of 
that house (who had been inveigled first to Crichton and then 
to Edinburgh on pretence of attending a Parliament) will 
always be ablot on his memory. In revenge for the treacherous 
hospitality which had been offered to the Earl of Douglas 
within Crichton Castle, it is said to have been demolished by 
John Forrester of Corstorphine, but it is quite evident from the 
historical accounts of the transaction that it was only dis- 
mantled. 

From the castle the Society proceeded to make a brief in- 
spection of Crichton Church, an old edifice with a number 
of interesting architectural details, and which has the distinction 
of being the last resting-place of the Chancellor, though the 
precise spot where he is interred is not known. 


IL FONDACO DEI TURCHI, VENICE.* 
(Continued from page 159.) 


HE palace which afterwards had the name of Fondaco dei 
Turchi had been constructed about the year 1230 by the 
orders of Giacomo Palmieri, the Guelph consul of Pesaro, who 
had taken refuge in Venice when his own city fell into the 
power of the Ghibellines. Chronicles narrate that he was very 
rich, having discovered some buried treasures, and among 
them a golden calf. Palmieri was buried in the cloister of the 
Frari, and above his tomb, long since destroyed, there ran this 
inscription :— 
SEPULTURA DOMINI PALMIERI 
DE CA’ DA PESARO ET SUORUM HEREDUM. 


His descendants took their name from the city whence they 
had come, and this their palace was known as Ca’ Pesaro, 
Giacomo Palmieri had a son, called Angelo Pesaro, whose 
will, dated June 15, 1309, is preserved in our archives, and in 
it he orders his descendants, and first of all his son Nicold, not 
to give up in any way their palace, specifying that he nuzquam 
possit nec debeat vendere, alienare, commutare vel impignorare 
the Ca’ Pesaro. But the Signoria bought it in 1381 for ten 
thousand ducats, and made a present of it to the Marchese di 
Ferrara, whose descendants in the seventeenth century sold it 
to Antonio Priuli ; this individual was elected Doge in the year 
1618, and let the palace to Turkish merchants, who continued 
henceforward to make use of it as a fondaco or magazine for 

oods. 

z The Doge Priuli left the Fondaco dei Turchi to his son 
Gerolamo, whose daughter Maria, marrying in 1418 Leonardo 
Pesaro, a procurator of St. Mark, brought as a dowry to her 
husband the palace which his forefathers had built. His 
family retained it until 1830, when, the same dying out with 
Pietro Pesaro, it passed to the nephew, Count Manin, who sold 
it soon after to Signor Antonio Petich, and Petich let it asa 
magazine for the tobacco factory. 

Saddo-Drisdi was the last Turkish tenant of the Fondaco. 
When, in 1838, Signor Petich wanted to take possession of it, 
this Mahometan parasite of an Arabo-Byzantine building 


* An article by Signor Giacomo Boni, which is translated in the 
Venice News. : . 
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refused to leave it, and when an officer of the Austrian police 
went to him to persuade him to go away, he drew out two 
pistols, pointed them at him, then fired, and no one ever knew 
where he went to. 

The walls of the Palazzo Pesaro were built of a/tine//e, 
small bricks which it is believed were taken from the walls of 
Altinum, an ancient city on the border of the lagoon, destroyed 
by the barbarians. The inhabitants of the estuary, having 
taken refuge on the islands of the lagoons, first constructed 
edifices of boards and canes, or of materials taken from their 
abandoned cities, such being the case with marbles used in the 
primitive churches and the stones in the foundation of the cam- 
panile of St. Mark. As for the walls, the Venetian buildings of 
the ninth and tenth centuries (such as the most ancient part of 
the Marciana Basilica and some remains of the ancient Ducal 
Palace) were constructed of large bricks—Roman, Aquileian, 
Opiterginian, Ravennate, or whatever they may have been. 
Found afterwards to be of too great dimensions for ordinary 
use, or beginning to get scarce, the Venetians adopted the 
small bricks of Altinum, until, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, they began on their own account the manufacture of 
bricks of a normal size, differing little from those at present in 
use. The large Roman bricks, still called fzere pagane 
(Pagan stones) in the neighbourhood of Oderze, are made of 
washed clay, well mixed and well baked, and sometimes bear the 
mark of the factory—usually, ‘“‘ Clodi Ambrosi”—and measure 
45 by9 by4centimétres. The mortar used by the builders of the 
Fondaco dei Turchi, like that of other contemporaneous 
buildings, was made with lime obtained from Istrian stone. 
The mortar, as always happens when the bricks have been pre- 
viously used, did not adhere to them, and in certain cases there 
remained upon the alt/nella the trace of an old-coloured 
plaster. Every column had a dowel which connected the shaft 
with the capital; the stones were cemented together. The 
foundations were found to be of irregular stonework joined with 
hard mortar, apparently wzz0/ana, or in layers of the greenish- 
grey sandstone, called Muggia stone, from the quarries in the 
Gulf of Trieste. 

The restoration of the Fondaco began about 1860, and was 
carried out so scrupulously as not to leave us the hope of find- 
ing any part, even the smallest, which we may look upon with 
confidence as a relic of the ancient palace. Whilst the edifice 
was being rebuilt, no notice was taken of the proportion of the 
arcades, the openings of which diminished gradually at the 
ends towards the wings, and the whole facade was reconstructed 
with the greatest possible amount of mechanical precision and 
of geometrical symmetry. 

The restorers did not stop to ask what was sufficient for the 
reconstruction of the palace, but endeavoured to improve the 
Byzantine carvings, and the working of the marbles. All the 
shafts of the columns, shafts that had been brought here by 
Venetian travellers, were newly worked to give them a per- 
fectly cylindrical surface. The Corinthian capitals, and those 
more capricious ones of the Byzantine school, worn and 
perhaps broken, that is to say, with the more projecting por- 
tions of the leaves injured by the weather, or here and there 
split, were resquared and recarved in order to obtain a new 
capital from the substance of the old ones. The sculptures 
with the peacocks and fighting animals were completed, and 
every other. piece of ornament was improved, as was then 
believed, by new touches of the chisel. 


THE CUBING OF THE PROPOSED 
ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICES. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs’s Evidence. 
pie CHAIRMAN: You wish to submit to the Committee 
some observations upon the question of the price of the 
building ?—Yes. We are dealing with such very large figures here 
when we come to the feet cube contained in some of the schemes 
before the Committee, that it will be easily seen that a difference 
of a penny per foot superficial would make a material difference 
in the cost of the building. When you come to deal with 
millions of feet, and come to calculate those millions of feet at 
a penny, it comes to a very large sum indeed ; and it is because 
I have, I venture to think, some experience upon this point 
which might be of service to the Committee, and might be 
useful in guiding them to a correct conclusion, that I have 
asked them to afford me five minutes that I might put my views 
before them. 

The Committee will be much obliged to you for any 
evidence that you will be good enough to give them.—I am 
unable to agree with the prices which have been submitted to 
the Committee, either with reference to Messrs. Leeming’s first 
design, or with reference to the alternative proposal which has 
been placed before us to-day. I am of opinion that the price 
which has been quoted by the late First Commissioner is too 
low, and I also entertain the view that the price named for tke 


erection of the alternative scheme is too high ; and I base my 
opinions upon my own experience, an experience gained of 
buildings recently erected in London. First, with regard to the 
building as set forth in the design and the model of Messrs. 
Leeming, for which a shilling per foot cube has been quoted ; 
I have looked up some figures relating to buildings recently 
erected in London of that character, and buildings also which 
have been erected from my own designs and under my superin- 
tendence. I am not prepared to tell the Committee that a 
shilling per foot cube would be sufficient to erect such a build- 
ing as Messrs. Leeming have shadowed forth. I have built 
recently in the Northumberland Avenue a large building, the 
Northumberland Avenue Hotel, now, I think, called the 
Hotel Victoria, the price of which per foot cube was Is. 6a. I 
built the hotel on the Holborn Viaduct, forming the terminus 
for the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, known as Spiers 
& Pond’s Hotel. The station, buildings, and hotel cost Is. 4d. 
per foot cube. But coming to a plainer building erected, I 
think, within the last six years, the Holborn Town Hall, which 
is red brick and stone dressings, cost Is. 2d. per foot cube, and 
judging from those buildings, which were erected in each case 
with a close eye to economy, I am not prepared to advise the 
Committee to money out this scheme of Messrs. Leeming at a 
less figure than 1s. 2d. per foot cube over the entire building, 
adding to that the sum which has been given in evidence for 
the features above the roof. I am speaking now with 
regard to that particular plan. With reference to the alterna- 
tive scheme which has been put before the Committee, I am 
quite of opinion that the sum named in respect of that per 
foot cube is too high, that it is not necessary to spend so 
much as 11d. in the construction of that building. Now the 
building to which I would point, in confirmation of my view, a 
building possessing somewhat of the same character, being 
built of brick with stone dressings, and, as I submit, of a 
sufficiently ornate character, is the building across the river, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. The price per foot cube of that 
building was 9¢@. But there is a building in London, designed 
for a purpose on all fours with this of the Admiralty, to which 
I have referred more than once during the course of this 
inquiry as being to my mind the nearest approach to the class 
of building that we should follow in the erection of the proposed 
addition to the Admiralty, and that building is the Railway 
Clearing House in Seymour Street, Euston Square. I ama 
member. of the Clearing House, and I remember pretty well 
what the cost was. But in order to be quite certain upon the 
point, and feeling as I do that it is an example which might 
be very well followed in this matter, I addressed a letter to the 
architect of that building, Mr. Stansby, and I have his reply, 
which I will now lay before the Committee. It is addressed to 
myself from Euston Station, and is of yesterday’s date, 
May 12 :— 


My dear Sir,—Railway Clearing House.—In reply to your inquiry 
of yesterday, the costs of the buildings lately erected in Seymour 
Street, viz., in 1881 and 1882, amounted to 625d., or a trifle under 63d. 
per foot cube, the cubical contents being taken from the underside of 
the foundations, 5 feet 6 inches below the level of the lowest floor to 
half way up the roof, a total height throughout nearly the whole of the 
main buildings of 77 feet 6 inches. (I pause here just to call attention 
to the fact that this is one of the closest parallels that you could wish 
with the suggested building of the Admiralty, which is, as you know, 
80 feet in height.) The gross amount from which the price per foot 
cube .is calculated did not include the mahogany desks and other 
fittings, or the gas-fittings throughout, but it did include the exca- 
vation for the whole area of the site of the buildings, and for the yards, 
also the underpinning of the walls of adjacent premises, so that, had 
these yards and underpinning been omitted, the price per foot cube 
would have been reduced. Yours faithfully, JAMES W. STANSBY. 

P.S,—Any additional information I shall be happy to give. 


It is upon that that I mainly form the opinion which I have 
arrived at, and it also guides me very considerably in the 
advice which I give to the Committee, that 11d. is not required 
for such a building as could be added to the existing 
Admiralty, and I am quite of opinion that 1od. would be an 
amply sufficient sum. So that dealing with the figures 
which have been put in evidence to-day, namely, 180,000/., 
taking one-eleventh off, that would be a saving of a sum of 
some 17,000/. 

Mr. Edward Hardcastle: Are you aware of the cost of the 
new Post Office buildings which were referred to?—Yes. I 
think Mr. Taylor gave it in evidence that the Post Office 
buildings cost 83d. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre: They were erected by the Office of 
Works, were they not >—Yes. 

Does not the difference in the cost of a building depend 
more upon the interior arrangements than upon the exterior 
ornament, or the nature of the wall?—Not unless the interior 
is of a very elaborate character. 

Supposing that the internal arrangements were much the 
same, would there be much difference whether the building was 
erected of brick or stone ?—A brick building with stone dres- 
sings would represent a difference of 1a, 
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Supposing the internal arrangements of the two buildings 
were very much the same, the rooms being of the same size 
and the same number relatively, what is there to cause the 
difference between the total cost of the two buildings except 
the one being built of brick and the other of stone?—If the 
features internally were alike, there could be no other cause for 
the difference but the external features. 

Is not it a fact that Messrs. Leeming’s building and the 
extension of the Admiralty are much the same in the interior? 
—I do not know that. é 

Supposing that they are, would there not then be no dif- 
ference in the cost of the two buildings excepting the difference 
between brick in the one case and stone in the other, plus the 
ornamentation ?—Yes, confining one’s self to rooms, I should 
think it would be very nearly alike in both plans; but there 
are features internally which would affect the cost price very 
materially. I refer to the courtyards and corridors and passages. 

The courtyards and corridors apparently are the same in 
both cases. Mr. Leeming’s extension involves an arrangement 
as regards courtyards and corridors precisely similar to that 
which he has adopted in his other buildings ?—I do not think 
myself that the internal arrangements of a building, such as 
that in the model behind me, would be similar to the internal 
arrangements of a building as shadowed forth in Plan D, 
because there is a fitness in all things, and the effect you 
produce externally you must, to a certain extent, carry out 
internally, otherwise it would be out of harmony. 

Supposing that the internal arrangements were the same in 
both cases, would the only difference then in the cost be the 
difference between the one being of stone and the other of 
brick?—If you can insure that not only the rooms but the 
whole of the corridors, and the staircases, and the halls, and all 
the adjuncts of the building are precisely the same in the more 
elaborate plan as in the more humble one, the difference could 
only then be as regards the exterior. 

Have you looked at the proposéd internal arrangement of 
Mr. Leeming’s extension, and compared it with the other ?>— 
No, I have only seen the one plan to-day. 

Is it not the fact that all his extension is based upon the 
rooms being practically the same as those in the other plan P— 
That we have not heard in evidence. 

Supposing that they were substantially the same in every 
respect as to the height of the corridors and the staircases, and 
so on, would there then be any cause for a difference in the price 
in the estimate of the two buildings, except that in the one it is 
stone, and in the other brick ?—When you have spoken of the 
rooms, the staircases, the corridors, the halls, and all the other 
adjuncts, the whole of the interior is exhausted, and there is 
nothing but the exterior left to account for the difference : but, 
as I have said before, I cannot bring myself to believe that 
Plan D, internally, would be an exact replica of the scheme as 
originally proposed by Messrs. Leeming, because I know that, 
in designing such a building as that, the interior would follow 
suit, and that it would, of necessity, be more expensive in the 
interior than in the plainer building. 

Supposing that the general arrangements are the same: 
that is to say, the average size of the rooms is the same, and 
the corridors are the same, and the staircases are the same, and 
the general internal arrangements the same also, and there 
were three storeys instead of four, would there be then any 
difference in the estimate of the relative cost of the buildings, 
except that one building is of brick, and the other is of stone? 
—I would point out to you that you cannot. have exactly the 
same class of rooms in the two buildings, because of the 
difference in height proposed by Messrs. Leeming, 17 feet and 
13 feet. A cornice that would be suitable for a room 13 feet 
high would be utterly inadequate for a room 17 feet high. 

Would not it be the fact that the additional height of the 
rooms in the one case compared with the lowness of the rooms 
in the other case rather tend to add to the cost of the cubical 
contents ?—To a certain extent that is so. The loftier the 
building the more space is there to cube. 

From the fact of the rooms in the proposed extension being 
somewhat lower in the first and second floors, would not that 
tend rather to raise the relative cost of the cubical contents of 
the building ?—Yes, but not to an extent that would remove my 
objections. I have quoted only one feature, natnely, the 
cornices ; but where you have a room 17 feet high, everything 
would require to be more elaborate than in a room 13 feet 
high ; thus the doors must be greater and the door fittings must 
be greater. 

That is a saving as against the cubical contents ?—Yes ; but 
I am putting that to show that there are often two different sets 
of circumstances arising in the interior. 

Mr. Byrne: What was the character of the foundations of 
the Clearing House ?—I have the cubical contents measured to 

5 feet 6 inches below the lowest floor that exists in that 
building. I may say very confidently that the cubical 
contents have been most correctly arrived at. Mr. Stansby 
has gone to the bottom of the footings, and has measured 
half-way up the roof, giving a total height of some 80 feet. 


The foundations are given in this plan at 20,690/.; my only 
question is, whether it is not too low for a building of this 
character?—I am able to speak about the foundations of a 
large public building erected from my design in Northumber- 
land Avenue, where we spent 20,000/. in getting the foundations 
in alone. We met with the running sand, which, I believe, Mr. 
Leeming has told you about, and we had exactly the same 
class of soil to deal with there, it being alluvial deposit with a 
running stream of water ; and at one time I almost feared that 
it would be more than I could overcome. We had the pumps 
going night and day, in order to get the water down, and 
eventually we succeeded, and put in a solid mass of concrete, 
6 feet thick, as a table upon which the whole building stands. 
And I know that in this instance we must calculate upon a 
larger sum being spent on the foundations than would happen 
in some other situations. In Seymour Street, Euston Square, 
the foundation was of an excellent character, and that goes to. 
a certain extent to explain the difference; but, then, the 
difference between 64d@. and the 11d. is very large, and it is 
upon that I mainly base the advice which I give to the 
Committee. 

You do not say Is. for this sort of building, but you would 
say that I1od@. was sufficient ?—In all the calculations I have 
made in reference to the suggested addition to the Admiralty 
I have calculated that 10d. was amply sufficient: that is, for 
the interior, including foundations and everything, and that, I 
think, is borne out by the 63d. in the case of the Clearing 
House. 

Sir William Crossman: Do you know anything about the 
foundations of St. Thomas’s Hospital ?>—Yes. 

Are they of the same character as those on this side of the 
river ?—Yes, it is a bed of alluvial deposit. 

Had nothing been done in making the embankment ?—Yes, 
they kept the water out there; but they had a very large 
amount of alluvial deposit to remove until they reached the 
London clay. 

That has not been accounted for in the price ; but you have 
a large number of outside corridors that go all round, in the 
case of Messrs. Leeming’s plan?—But it is not the same in 
cubical contents; applying that to the block of buildings that 
are put up there 9d. covers the building proper. 

You are merely taking what you think is the actual capacity > 
Yes, the floor space. 

Tne Clearing House is not the sort of building, I presume, 
that would be wanted for public offices ?—No, of course not. I 
got out that figure because I know it to be one of the most 
modern description of buildings erected for a large number of 
people. ‘There are over a thousand clerks there. It is of very 
simple character, but a very good building and exceedingly well 
built. The builders were Messrs. Cubitt, who, as everybody 
knows, never do bad work; they are known to be about the 
best builders in London. 


Mr. John Leeming’s Evidence. 


Chairman: Have you estimated the cost of erecting a 
building according to your plan ?>—We have. 


At what figure do you put it ?—The final figure we put it at 


is 699,000/. The first estimate, sent in with the competition 
drawings, was 676,o00/. ; but on further consideration and con- 
sultation with Mr. Taylor, and running through the estimate, 
we think that the sum of 699,000/. is the proper figure to place 
the cost of the building at. : 

Sir William Harcourt : May I ask is’that estimate founded 
upon cubing ?—That estimate is founded upon cubing. 

Mr. Hardcastle: At how much per cubic foot ?—One 
shilling per cubic foot for the main building, and 1s. 6d. for the 
features above the roof. 

Chairman: Would you give the figures in detail ?—The 
cubical contents of the original scheme were 13,632,740 cubic 
feet ; but the price in the first estimate was taken at a rather 
less sum than in the later one. The basement was priced out 
at od., and the superstructure at 1s. At the time when we sent. 
the plans in we were not aware of the difficulties of the founda- 
tion that we are now aware of, and after having had trial holes 
dug upon the site in four different places, we found that we 
had to reconsider the question of the price per cubic foot for 
the basement, and place it at Is., similar to the superstructure. 

Will you give the details of the additional estimate >—The 
last plans contain less cubical amount than the first plans,. 
because of the suggestions of the First Commissioner of Works, 
who improved the plans very much ; and this improvement also 
entails less building area. The rooms were made somewhat. 
narrower, and the frontage was set back 30 feet from what it 
was originally intended, and the quadrangle was made 15 feet 
wider, also the courtyard was made 15 feet wider, and the 


consequence is that the cubical contents now of the main 


building (exclusive of the second attic storey, which I will give. 
afterwards), are 12,810,000 cubic feet. 7 

Mr. Isaacs: That is the figure which you set against the 
13,032,740 ?—Yes, that is so. 


: 
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That shows the net gain which has been eliminated ?—Yes, 
eliminated on a further consideration of the drawings. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre: How much does that work out to ?— 
640,500/., taking it at Is. per cubic foot. There was a second 
attic storey added to the original design, as exhibited in that 
upper perspective, containing 69,300 cubic feet, which we 
judged was worth the same price as the main building, and we 
took it at Is. There is nothing very elaborate about that top 
storey ; there is very little frontage to it, and that priced out at 
Is. comes to 3,465/7, and the features above the roof which 
originally we had taken at 39,000/., priced out at Is. 6a. per 
cubic foot, on further consideration and consultation with Mr. 
Taylor, we put down at 55,000/. 

Mr. Hardcastle : Is that what you spoke of as being Is. 6d. 
per cubic foot ?>—Yes. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre: That includes, does it not, the cam- 
ee and the towers and the decorative work above the roof? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Isaacs: Will you tell me whether the figures that I 
have down are correct, 640,500/. for the building, 55,000/. for 
the features above the roof, and 3,465. for the second attic 
storey, making a total of 698,965/.?—Yes; I would call it 
699,000/. 

Chairman: What do you work out the probable cost of 
such an alternative plan as was proposed by Mr. Taylor, 
Plan A?—Cubing it roughly, including the screen which we 
were of the same opinion as Mr. Taylor, that it would cost 
about 5,000/., the cubing works up, so far as I recollect (I have 
not the figures here), to nearly 190,000/.,, including raising the 
angles of the roof, and putting tanks for water on those angles, 
and also the underpinning and the necessary alterations to the 
Admiralty, where the new erection would be. 

Sir William Harcourt: What price have you cubed that 
style of building at >—At 11d. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre: You have heard the evidence given by 
Mr. Isaacs with reference to the relative cost per cubic foot of 
the proposed extension of the Admiralty, as compared with the 
relative cost of your original proposal ?—I have. 

Are you still prepared to maintain that the estimate of the 
cost that you have suggested for the two buildings is the right 
one ?—I am firmly of that opinion. I think Mr. Isaacs has not 
taken into consideration the greater number of small rooms 
that would occur in a building of the description, particularly 
of the Hotel Victoria, and I think that a building like that 
ought not to be compared with a building that is put up for 
utilitarian purposes, at any rate so far as the interior is 
concerned. 

Are the internal arrangements of your two buildings in your 
original plan, as exhibited in this room, and in the proposed 
extension of the existing Admiralty, the same?—They are. I 
may further say that our instructions, both for that and for Mr. 
Taylor’s plan, were that all unnecessary work was to be cut off 
internally, and it occurred, therefore, to us that in the place of 
using dressed stonework we might use Parian cement, which can 
be painted occasionally so as to keep the place sweet and clean. 

Are the arrangements of the rooms, the proportioning of the 
rooms, and the average size of the rooms, the same in both 
buildings ?—With the exception of there being less height in 
the rooms of the extension. 

Are the corridors of the same width ?—Yes, they are. 

And are the courtyards of the same width ?—They are of the 
same wicth. 

Are the staircases of the same width and size ?—Quite equal. 

With these data, do you see any reason for the difference in 
the estimate between the two buildings, except with regard to 
the external walls ?—No, I do not. 

Do you think that the additional height in the rooms in 
your original plan would also be the cause of any great differ- 
ence ?—I think it must lower the price per cubic foot rather 
than raise it. 

On account of the cubical contents of the larger rooms 
being in proportion greater ?—That is so. 

Then you see no reason for the difference in the estimate 
for the two buildings, except in the nature of the exterior walls 
and decorations ?—That is my opinion. 

You put a difference of halfpenny per cubic foot for the 
stone wall in one case compared with the brick one in the 
other ?—Yes. 

If your original building was made of brick, then I presume 
you would put the same estimate, 11@., for the cubical contents 
of it >—Yes. 

You see no reason for making any difference in the estimate 
for the buildings, except in the cost of the external wall and the 
decorations ?—I do not. 

Mr. Isaacs : You heard what I had to say with reference to 
the details ; do you agree with me in thinking that where you 
come to deal with a room that is 17 feet high you can put in 
the same fittings as in 4 room that is only 13 feet high?—I 
certainly think that the larger room would require larger fittings 
to correspond ; but I look at it in another light, that we get 


more cubical contents in that larger room than we do in 
the smaller room, so that the one counterbalances the other, in 
my opinion. 

Do you think that you gain in the cube what you would 
lose, so to speak, in the extra fittings, or extra size of the fit- 
tings, that you would want in the room of the greater height ; 
in other words, that the cornices, the doors, the mantelpieces, 
and other internal fittings would not considerably more than 
counterbalance what you gain in the cube ?—I think not. 


Ao gones. 


‘* Antiquity after atime has the grace of novelty.’ —HAzuitT. 


STYLES AND METHODS OF PAINTING SUITED 
TO, THE DECORATION OF -PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


UR last ‘‘ Bygone” was one of the historical essays pre- 

pared by the late Sir Charles L. Eastlake, P.R.A, for 

the Royal Commission on Fine Art. The essay we have ex- 

humed on the present occasion from the Blue Book relates to 

more modern attempts in France and Germany at monumental 
decoration.* 

The numerous public edifices which have of late been com- 
pleted in France and Germany have, in almost every case, 
been embellished with the productions of painting and sculp- 
ture. This application of the imitative arts has prompted 
inquiries into the principles which may regulate the adaptation 
of those arts, and especially of historical painting, to architec- 
ture; not without reference to the examples of success and 
failure which the Decorated buildings of former ages present. 
The same question which is now proposed for solution in this 
country, in the intended decoration of the Palace at West- 
minster, has been considered and practically answered with 
various success in Munich and in Paris. The experiments that 
have been made in those cities by artists of eminence and the 
opinions that have been expressed thereupon by competent 
judges, form therefore an important addition to the evidence of 
older works of art, and may assist in the examination of the 
subject. 

The union of painting with architecture supposes a principle 
of adaptation or selection, in the style of one or both. The 
architect, in arranging his spaces, might find it advisable to 
adapt their size to the distance to which the spectator could 
conveniently retire to contemplate the paintings ; or might be 
induced to vary the form of such spaces, with a view to certain 
subjects. But the principle of adaptation is most indispensable 
for the painter ; for if, in such a combination, the productions 
of painting shoald appear as adventitious ornaments, varying 
according to the taste or caprice of each artist employed, the 
result might be a mere gallery of pictures. This mistake seems 
to have been committed to a certain extent in the church of the 
Madeleine at Paris. The defect is said to be the more striking 
as the subjects of several of the paintings relate to the life of 
the saint, who is represented very differently in different works, 
according to the conception of each painter. In such an 
assemblage of pictures, whatever might be the degrees of merit, 
the spectator would look in vain for any evidence of a similarity 
of aim. 

It therefore appears that, whether one or many hands be 
employed, some common principle is necessary as a means of 
insuring a due harmony of treatment. But before entering 
further into the consideration of this question, it may be desir- 
able to examine the opinions that have been expressed else- 
where in similar circumstances, reserving for the concluding 
observations the comments which particular passages may 
appear to require. An essay in the Revue Générale de l’ Archt- 
tecture may be quoted first. The remarks of the writer are 
suggested by the celebrated work of M. Paul Delaroche, painted 
in oil on a semicircular wall in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at 
Paris. It is unnecessary to refer to the opinions relating to 
that particular work, but some of the more general observa- 
tions may not be undeserving of attention. The following is a 
translation :— 


When first the architect opened to the painter the doors of a 
recently finished edifice, and showed him the walls which were to be 
adorned by his skill, an elevated art aros2, the essential principles 
of which were at once defined by the conditions of this union. This 
art may be called mural, or monumental painting. Its characteristics 
are so pronounced, and so distinct from easel-painting, that perhaps 
the relation between the two might be aptly expressed by the circum- 
stances attending their respective modes of execution, by comparing 
the eternal walls of a temple with the fragile stretching frame under 
which the easel trembles. 

Painting being employed to decorate large and solid surfaces, the 


* This paper forms Appendix No. 6 to the Second Report of the Commissioners 
on the Fine Arts, 
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artist is no longer intent on the reproduction, however ingenious, of 
reality in its most limited sense. A dignified subject is essential, and 
to this genius is required to add ideality or elevation of treatment. 
Lastly, simplicity, the indispensable characteristic of great works, must 
be apparent in the composition and in the execution. Hence arises 
the especial condition of excluding from mural painting all that may 
interfere with grandeur of effect—all that aims at literal imitation and 
illusion. It is to be remembered that the painter is in this case not 
alone; his art is employed, together with that of the architect, in 
decorating the sime interior. There can be no difference of purpose 
between these two exponents of one and the same thought ; and if one 
art is dependent on the other, it is that of the painter. It is further 
to be remembered that the walls must always be felt to exist under the 
decorations that cover them, and the skilful and magic effects by means 
of which the painter gets rid of the flat surface would here be out 
of place. . Seat’ é 

Thus, under whatever point of view this question is considered, 
monumental painting must still be limited to an elevated region, where 
all is grand, simple, and unaffected. It is thus that its style was 
defined by the great masters who, from Giotto to Michel Angelo, 
covered the walls of the palaces and temples of Italy with their works. 
They painted in fresco; and Michel Angelo, foreseeing the decline of 
the grandest style, had reason to call easel-painting an occupation for 
women.* From this period (the middle of the sixteenth century), the 
tradition of elevated art was unstable. Succeeding painters, down to 
Pietro da Cortcna, poured over vast surfaces their crowded com- 
positions in which the qualities of fresco became useless. To com- 
plete the decline of monumental art, it remained only to neglect the 
process itself. Accordingly, from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, oil-painting was introduced commorly on walls, particularly 
in France, and the artists looking on this mode of painting as an 
opportunity for displaying the effects of foreshortening, perspective and 
colour, produced what the Italians called vast ‘‘ machine,” differing 
only from the decorations of the theatre by better studied forms and a 
more finished execution. We have no right to consider modern artists 
responsible for this practice ; it is to be dated from those painters who 
first lost sight of the conditions which regulate the style of painting 
when that art is applied to architecture. . 

The rich and varied effects which characterise oil-painting are ill 
applicable to a severe style of architecture. The brightness of tints, 
powerful relief, the finish of details, are resources easily abused, 
especially when the artist has been long accustomed to them. Such 
means require, on the contrary, to be subdued and simplified, so as nat 
to transgress the limits of a weil-understood style of decoration. To 
these objections it may be added that oil-painting applied to walls has 
no principle of durability or solidity, especially when employed on 
large surfaces. The experienced chemist, M. Darcet, who has made 
science available for so many practical objects, thought that he had 
remedied this defect by preparing walls with new grounds for painting. 


The writer here refers to the dome of the Pantheon, painted 
by Gros, and adds that the work has already suffered in some 
places. 


It may be admitted, he continues, that fresco is not better fitted to 
resist the action of a humid climate ; yet the frescoes of Mignard, in 
the church of Val de Grace, are well preserved, although the retouches 
in coloured crayons, added by the artist after the work was completed, 
have faded. After all, the question of durability need not be con- 
sidered so all-important ; even if we could succeed in rendering oil- 
paintings on walls durable, it would be impossible to give them those 
qualities fitted for architectonic decoration which belong to fresco, and 
which caused that method to be preferred by all the great masters of 
the Italian schools. But although fresco admits of the design being 
studied to any extent in cartoons, yet in its ultimate execution it is not 
an art for the hesitating and timid. It requires a grand style of draw- 
ing, a broad and simple treatment of colour, an eye steadily fixed on 
the whole effect, and an energetic and rapid hand—all qualities which 
it must be confessed are rare in these days. But if fresco cannot be 
successfully encountered by all artists, there is another method which 
is at least as ancient, and which France had first the honour to revive, 
though its practice is now familiar to many ; I mean encaustic paint- 
ing, which is applicable to all grounds, and which consists in employing 
the colours mixed with wax, and prepared for painting by means of 
essential oils. The colours, which are used as in oil-painting, may be 
blended so as to give the effect of the highest finish by subjecting 
them to the action of fire, by means of a cauterium. This method, 
which has been employed with success of late years for monumental 
decoration, has all the resources of oil-painting ; but the artist may 
moderate the brilliancy of tints as he pleases, and give them toa 
certain.extent the mat (unshining) but luminous tones of fresco; he 
may return to his work as often as he pleases; while the painting, 
notwithstanding the changes of temperature, attains a solidity greater 
even than that of fresco. 

The school of Munich, which has at least the merit of adhering to 
the ancient traditions of monumental painting, has employed these two 
methods only ; one for religious and philosophic subjects, the other 
subjects borrowed from history and poetry. 

ee a eS Oa ee 


* This often misrepresented expression of Michel Angelo appears to have been 
uttered in a moment of irritation, and to have been intended as a rebuke to 
Sebastian del Piombo. Vasari thus explains the occasion, in his life of that artist :— 
By misunderstanding arose between them, in consequence of Fra Sebastiano 
having persuaded the Pope (Paul III.) to direct Michel Angelo to paint the Las¢ 
Fudgment in oil, whereas he would only consent to execute it in fresco. But as he 
was silent at first, the wa'l was prepared for oil-painting, under the direction of Fra 
Sebastiano. Michel Angelo suffered seyeral months to pass without beginning, 
and being at last pressed to proceed to the work, he declared that he would not 
undertake it unless he was allowed to execute it in fresco, adding that oil-painting 
was an art for women, and for persons in easy circumstances and of indolent habits, 


like Fra Sebastiano. The Frate’s priming was, therefore, removed from the wall, 
and the surface was prepared anew for fresco,” 
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To the above may be added the following extracts trans- 
lated from a *“‘ Memoir presented to the Prefect of the Seine, 
by MM. Lapére and Hittorff, architects, relating to the decora- 
tion of the new church of St. Vincent de Paul.” 


In the present advanced state of the church of St. Vincent de 
Paul, it becomes necessary to consider its permanent decoration. We 
have, therefore, the honour to submit our ideas as to the fittest applica- 
tion of painting and sculpture for this end. 

In studying the most remarkable monuments of the best ages of 
art, itis invariably found that the architect’s work was completed by 
the production of the pairter and sculptor, and that those monuments, 
by a happy union of the three arts, presented the most striking and 
attractive effect which human ingenuity could devise. 

Another circumstance, not less important, which is apparent in 
such an examination, is that, wherever this union of architecture with 
painting and sculpture has produced great results, one directing thought 
appears to have influenced the whole. 

If there are few instances in which a single individual has prac- 
tised the three arts with sufficient power to conceive and execute alone 
an entire monument, there are many to prove that edifices prepared by 
the architect to be decorated with paintings and statues have been 
entrusted to one painter and one sculptor. This was the surest means 
of obtaining a characteristic result in harmony with the architect’s 
creation, and which, instead of weakening the effect of that creation, 
would contribute to its complete impression. It was thus that the 
immortal works of Greece and of ancient Rome were produced, as well 
as the master works of modern art. 

That this system was in itself judicious is easily comprehended. 
The force and clearness of the idea, the agreement between the con- 
ception and the execution, in a word, harmony—that quality without 
which no work of art can be complete—was the result of one pervading 
feeling which, in the infinite multiplicity of detail, preserved the unity 
of a whole. 


After referring to the decorated architecture of the Greeks, 
the authors remark that— 


Many later edifices, imperfect as they may be in details, are yet 
admirable for this unity of impression. 

Among such examples may be mentioned the Basilica of Monreale 
and the Royal Chapel of Palermo, as true traditions of the principle of 
Hellenic art ; for in these historical painting in the form of mosaic (the 
only decoration employed) is so adapted as to leave no doubt in the 
spectator’s mind on two points, viz., that the buildings were designed 
for the paintings, and the paintings for the places they occupy. 

We here find pictures in which the subjects, importance, number, 
treatment, and distribution have depended on the situations which the 
architect’s arrangements afforded, all as if guided by one directing 
thought. 

In contemplating the harmony and majesty which these churches 
present in their masses, and the poetic and moral impression produced 
by their decorative details, the spectator at once feels that this gran- 
deur of effect is mainly owing to the unity of creation. It is also easy 
to conceive that this impression would have been destroyed, or would 
have been far weaker, if the decorations had been subdivided and 
allotted to a great number of artists, whose works would have been 
variously conceived and executed. The merit of such productions, in 
individual instances, would not have compensated so great a defect. 


The authors proceed to express their conviction that the 
similarity of the grounds on which the figures were painted, in 
addition to the similarity of style, contributes to the effect of 
the whole. 

The use of gold for these grounds shows, besides, that the artists 
did not then attempt to do away with the walls, but only to give to 
the stone the appearance of a precious material. The simplicity and 
sedateness in the attitude and expression of the figures, as well as in 
their execution, are not calculated to disturb the impression as to the 
reality of this wall of gold. Hence we find none of those abrupt 
effects produced by grounds of all colours and varieties, nor those 
attempts at illusion which in historic mural painting are so injudicious, 
presenting hollows where there should be solidity, undulating lines 
where there should be plane surfaces; in short, uncharacterising the 
architectural forms—forms which painting should preserve and assist, 
but never alter or suppress. 


The authors then refer to three kinds of art which have 
been revived or invented of late years, namely, encaustic paint- 
ing, painting on glass, and enamel painting. The last, it is 
observed, combines all the qualities of mosaic and porcelain 
with many important advantages. The authors remark 
that— 


Painting even on the exterior of sacred public edifices was not con- 
fined to the south, but had been employed in severer climates, Ger- 
many and the old and new capitals of Russia contain examples. Such 
external decorations lasted better in Egypt than in Greece and Italy, 
and better in the south of Europe than in the north, Hence more 
durab'e materials are required in the latter cases. Mosaic had 
been first adopted with this view ; porcelain, treated as it was at the 
revival of art, could in some degree have answered the same purpose, 
but nothing could fulfil all the desired requisites so satisfactorily as the 
enamelled lava.* More durable than mosaic, more under the com- 
mand of the painter, so as to enable him to give the greatest perfec- 
tion to his work, this beautiful invention, in its application to the 
exterior of the church of St. Vincent de Paul, may rival the most 


remarkable effects of the kind that art has produced. 

pe ne ee ee eee 
* Lava slabs of large dimensions are obtained at Volvic in Auvergne; they 

fireproof, and figures the size of life are executed on them in enamel. 
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The authors afterwards propose that Raphael’s compositions 
from the Old Testament should be executed in enamel, to adorn 
the cella of the portico of the new church. 

In the decoration of the interior they recommend encaustic 
painting— 

Now sufficiently tried at Fontainebleau, at Munich, and in Notre 
Dame de Lorette, and in the Madeleine, at Paris.* 


MM. Lepére and Hittorff next recommend that certain 
prominent portions of the internal decoration in the nave and 
sanctuary, and which belong to the general coup d’wil, should 
be entrusted to one, or at most to two artists, but the side 
chapels and various other places, they admit, might be allotted 
to various hands. They assume, however, that the universal 
gold ground which they propose to adopt will compel all the 
artists to a sufficient unity of style and effect. The observa- 
tions on sculpture are dictated by the same principle of 
preserving a harmony in the general effect and in the style of 
those works that are seen together. 

The opinions of German artists and critics, on the adapta- 
tion of painting to architecture, correspond with those above 
quoted.t Mr. Wilson states in his notes :— 


Professor Hess observed to me that great care must be taken to avoid 
contrasts of effects in a series of pictures on the same wall. The same 
spirit, he abserved, must pervade the whole in the design and colour, 
and as nearly as possible in the light and dark. If, for instance, an 
artist were to represent a broad daylight in his first picture, in the 
next a fiery sunset, and beside that again a night scene, such contrasts 
would interfere with the architectural unity which is essential. 


After noticing the works in the church of the Madeleine, 
before referred to, Mr. Wilson quotes some defective Italian 
examples, and adds :— 


Paul Veronese, as might be expected from his oil-pictures, is more 
effective, and perhaps may be said to paint in fresco on truer principles 
of colour than any other Venetian master; but his taste in design is 
open to criticism. In the Villa Mazer he has everywhere annihilated 
the architect’s intentions, and has so painted the walls and ceilings as 
to convey the idea that the spectator is looking out to the country and 
up to the heavens, while the windows in the room contrast the reality 
with the artist’s intentions. Such extravagances, perhaps pardonable 
in the fanciful decorations of a villa, were carried to excess by the later 
Italian artists. Vaulted roofs of churches or rooms were frequently 
painted with perspectives of gorgeous edifices, while portions of clouds 
and figures were brought down, by means of express plastering, over 
the real cornices and mouldings. In St. Andrea della Valle, in 
Rome, even Domenichino has induiged in such perverse and unworthy 
concelts, 

We may, on the other hand, gather from the examples of the best 
masters that an idea of unity should pervade a sevies of pictures exe- 
cuted in one place; but still there are difficulties in forming a just 
opinion of the true mode in which painting should be thus applied. 
By some of the German artists the difficulty has been met by repre- 
senting the pictures as tapestries nailed to the walls ;{ in other cases 
they have painted the figures on gold grounds, in imitation of the 
mosaics in the ancient Byzantine churches. 


Adverting to the decoration of churches at the revival of 
art, Mr. Wilson proceeds :— 


Blue was substituted at a later period for gold, and this is exem- 
plified with most completeness in the Cappella degli Scrovegni at 
Padua, painted by Giotto, which may be deemed a perfect example of 
Italian Gothic church painting. 

In this building, as in other Italian Gothic edifices, the vaulted 
roof is painted blue, and is divided into compartments with stripes of 
ornament ; in other buildings where there are ribs in the vaulting, this 
ornament, which is of a geometrical character, is confined to these, 
and to a small space on either side of them. In each compartment of 
the vault there are circles of characteristic ornament, in which are 
painted heads and even whole-length figures of the Evangelists, or 
their symbols. Ata subsequent period the circles were dismissed, and 
the figures were painted standing on light thin clouds ; at all times the 
blue background, sometimes very dark, at other times light, was 
spangled with gold stars, frequently executed in relief. In Sta. Maria 
del Popolo, in Rome, Pinturicchio has introduced a beautiful variety 
in this mode of decoration ; he has seated the figures on thrones, and 
diapered the blue background with a rich gold pattern. To return to 
the Cappella degli Scrovegni ; the paintings on the walls are divided 
from each other by broad ornamented bands vertically, and by narrow 
ones horizontally ; in the vertical bands are octagonal spaces, with 
heads of saints, coats of arms, and subjects composed of two figures, 
and all these bands are richly painted with various colours, The 
figures are all on a ground of plain blue, of the same tone as that of 
the vault overhead. 

In the Farnesina, Raphael has restored the ancient mode of treat- 
ment, which had been departed from even by Giotto himself on the 
walls of Assisi, and which was never revived by any other artist till 
Raphael adopted it in the above instance. 


The extreme opinions of the continental artists and critics 
above quoted are to be tried by a reference to the master 


* The trials of encaustic hitherto made have in many instances been far from 
satisfactory, chiefly owing to the effects of damp inill-prepared walls. 
+ See the articie “‘ Fresco,” in the ‘‘ Conversations Lexicon.” 
_= There are examples of this in the Hall of Constantine, and on one of the 
ceilings of the Stanze in the Vatican. 


works of Italian art, and by an examination of the conditions 
resulting from the union of painting with architecture. 

Fresco having been decided on for the decoration of por- 
tions of the Palace at Westminster, the question of methods 
need not for the present be further discussed, but it may be 
remarked that the arguments for or against particular modes 
appear to depend on the following considerations :—The 
influence ofthe practice of a given method on the style of the 
artists, the inclination of the artists, durability, applicability 
to architecture, the resources of the method, and the con- 
venience of execution. The absence of a shining surface for 
paintings on walls seems to be generally considered desirable, 
and in the present case is especially recommended by the archi- 
tect.* It is easily attainable in all modes, the enamelled 
surface above referred to excepted. The employment of other 
methods than fresco, it has been observed, might admit of the 
work being executed on strong panel, to be afterwards inserted 
in walls, thus avoiding the objections to canvas, but panels of the 
sizes required could not be easily introduced into painting- 
rooms of ordinary dimensions. M. Paul Delaroche, who 
recommends painting in oil on the wall itself, admits that 
to avoid the black and heavy appearance which old oil- 
paintings thus executed present, it is necessary to adopt a light 
style of colour, and to admit a large proportion of illumined 
masses.t This leads to the consideration of the question of 
style, and of the restraints to literal imitation which are 
supposed to be necessary. 

The gold. ground, recommended by the writers above 
quoted, might be at once dismissed without comment, as it has 
never been proposed as a background for figures in the intended 
decorations ; but it is to be observed that there is no example 
of it in the celebrated paintings of the great masters, with the 
exception of Raphael’s first work in the Vatican, viz., the ceiling 
of the Camera della Segnatura. It may have been objection- 
able to them, even in works where no background was intro- 
duced, because, as is evident from the instance just quoted, it 
is an unsatisfactory imitation of mosaic; the comparative dul- 
ness and heaviness of the colours contrasting ill with the 
splendour of gold. It is just, however, to state that all who 
have seen the works of Professor Hess, thus executed on a 
large scale at Munich, have been no less struck by the general 
splendour of effect than by the grandeur and beauty of the 
inventions. 

The opinions respecting the supposed necessity of preserving 
the flatness of the real wall, whatever means may be adopted 
for such an object, must be especially objectionable to painters, 
who feel that the triumph of their art greatly consists in 
apparently doing away with the plane surface. Nevertheless, 
it will be admitted that an art which professes to be the 
auxiliary of architecture, may require to be more or less 
modified in particular cases in order to attain the union pro- 
posed. The qualities which constitute the abstract complete- 
ness of imitation are limited, even in ordinary practice, by 
various causes; by the style of art, by the subject, and by 
dimensions, without any reference to the particular place for 
which the work may be destined. The conditions of situation, 
and of relation to a building, are new to artists in this country, 
but must be acknowledged to be as obligatory as those which 
they are in the habit of fulfilling. 


(To be continued.) 


Wative versus Foreign Marbles. 

S1r,—You have allowed me occasionally to discuss the pro- 
priety of the British architect making a freer use of the splendid 
marbles of the United Kingdom. As the Government, judging 
by the work at the National Gallery, appear disposed to 
patronise foreign materials to the disadvantage of home pro- 
ducts, it becomes an important question whether this procedure 
on the part of our rulers is fair and reasonable. Visits to the 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, and the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington, would seem to 
render this very doubtful indeed. For my own part, I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is an entire mistake to suppose that 
it is not possible to procure as beautiful marbles in this country 
as any that have been imported at such great cost from Africa 
and Italy and used in Trafalgar Square. The above collections 
show that the white marble from Italy can be matched for 
purity by that from the Duke of Argyle’s quarries at Tyree, the 
pavonazetta equalled if not surpassed by the serpentinous 
marble from the West Coast of Ireland, the giallo-antico by 
that from the Hebrides or Belfast, the Numidian by the Ross 
of Mull, the Cornish Luxullian, or perhaps by a Devonshire 


* See architect’s report, } Letter from M. Delaroche to Mr, Wilson. 
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marble. It is unnecessary to mention the beautiful Derbyshire 
alabaster, as it has been actually used in this Government 
work, except to say that many will perhaps think that it 
compares favourably with the foreign pavonazetta near it. 

In a short letter it is impossible to mention a tithe of the 
native marbles, porphyries, and serpentines which await the 
demands of the English architect, but the above limited list 
will be sufficient to prove that the rich architectural effect 
which is so much admired in the new staircase of the National 
Gallery might be produced at much less expense with native as 
opposed to foreign materials.— Yours faithfully, 

A BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Chester-le-Street.—The extensive building works com- 
menced by the Chester-le-Street Co-operative Society two 
years ago are now on the point of completion. New shops, 
&c., for the following departments have been provided, viz., 
drapery ; boots, shoes, and hardware; tailoring; millinery ; 
furnishings ; butchering; and groceries: besides cocoa-room 
and restaurant; reading-room; library and lavatories for 
ladies and gentlemen. Extensive stabling and cart-shed ac- 
commodation have been provided, together with cattle-lairs 
and slaughter-house. Thirty-one cottages have also been 
erected containing four and five rooms each, and the adjoining 
streets paved and sewered. The total cost has been about 
14,000/., excluding value of land. The work has been divided 
among various contractors, the principal being Messrs. J. 
Burnett & Son, of Birtley; Mr. Wm. Thompson, of Chester-le- 
Street ; and Mr. John Yeeles, of Jarrow. The architects, from 
whose plans and under whose superintendence the whole has 
been carried out, are Messrs. S. Oswald & Son, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Northumberlana.—A large country mansion is in progress 
at Gallowhill, near Bolam, for Mr. C. Perkins, J.P. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Son, of Birtley, and the 
architects are Messrs. Septimus Oswald & Son, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Morpeth.— New business premises are in course of erection 
in Bridge Street, for Alderman G. B. Grey. Mr. James 
Waterston, mason, and Messrs. G. & C. Haswell, joiners, are 
the contractors employed. The architects are Messrs. Septimus 
Oswald & Son, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Southport.—Extensive alterations and additions have re- 
cently been made to the Freshfield Roman Catholic Training 
College, near Southport, for the Superiors. Mr, Frederick H. 
Peate, of Liverpool, was the architect, and Mr. Samuel Thomas, 
builder, &c., of Gores Lane, Formby, has carried out the work 
in a very satisfactory manner. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Birmingham.—The Wesleyan chapel, schools and central 
hall, having frontages to Corporation Street, Lower Priory 
Street, and Dalton Street, Birmingham, have been opened. 
The buildings are in thirteenth-century style ; they are well 
ventilated and are heated by hot-water pipes throughout, the 
total cost being about 11,000/. The architects are Messrs. 
Osborn & Reading, of Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham, and the 
builder is Mr. John Bowen, of Balsall Heath. 

‘watford. The memorial-stones have been laid of a new 
Baptist chapel in Derby Road. The style is Early English 
freely treated. The structure will be of brick, with internal 
linings of yellow stocks, and external linings of grey Franklin 
stocks from Leverstock Green, relieved by red brick dressings. 
The roof will be covered with tiles and plain red cresting. Mr. 
W. H. Syme, A.R.I.B.A., Watford, is the architect. Messrs. 
Judge & Eames undertook the contract for about 2,000/. 

Belfast.—A Presbyterian church, just erected at a cost of 
8,000/., has been opened. Mr. John B. Wilson, of Glasgow, is 
the architect. 

Birkenhead.—After an interval of about thirty-five years 
since the edifice was originally raised, the Congregationalists 
have determined to complete their spacious chapel, at the junc- 
tion of Oxton Road, Ball’s Road, and Woodchurch Road. The 
new work, which includes additional buildings, at an estimated 
total cost of about 2,200/. (of which half has been subscribed), 
was begun about a fortnight ago, and is progressing satis- 
factorily. The tower, which occupies a commanding position, 
will, when completed, reach a total height of 1o9 feet from the 
street level, the portion in course of erection being about 
54 feet to the top of the pinnacles. The material to be used 
for facing all external walling will be stone from Storeton 
quarries similar to the existing work, and dressed to match the 
same. The new school accommodation will be obtained by 
erecting a single-storey building on a site at the south end of 
the church, having its main frontage towards Woodchurch 


Road. It will include a church parlour 23 feet by 13 feet 
5 inches ; infants’ classroom 25 feet 6 inches by 14 feet ; 
minister’s vestry 13 feet 6 inches by ro feet 6 inches ; five 
classrooms, each about 13 feet 6 inches by 1o feet, together 
with suitable lavatory accommodation. The whole of the 
buildings are being erected by Messrs. Sinclair Brothers, 
contractors, of Bootle, from plans and under the superintend- 
ence ofthe architect, Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, Birkenhead and 
Douglas. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Bradford.—The Wesleyan Sunday-schools, Otley Road, 
have been enlarged from the designs of Messrs. Morley & Wood- 
house, architects. The contracts have been executed by Mr. J. 
Pratt, for masonwork ; Messrs. Wilson & Sons, joinerwork ; 
Mr. Hargreaves, plasterwork; Messrs. Hill & Nelson, slate- 
work ; and Messrs. Harland, paintwork. 

Tilbury.—The Catholic schools newly erected on the 
Tilbury Marshes have been opened by Cardinal Manning. The 
schools will accommodate 250 children. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, at a cost of 
between 1,100/. and 1,200/7, Mr. Pownall being the architect. 
It is proposed to erect a church on the north side of the build- 
ing, but until this is done the school is to be utilised for divine 
worship. 

Leeds.—The memorial-stones of a new Sunday-school in 
connection with the Methodist New Connexion chapel, Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds, have been laid. The elevations are brick, 
with stone dressings. The works are being carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. William Hill, architect, Leeds, and the con- 
tracts amount to 3,500/. 


GENERAL. 


M. Schavey, an artist, was killed on Saturday last while 
engaged on the decoration of the interior of the theatre of 
Valenciennes. He fell from a height of 25 feet. 

The Glasgow Artists held a meeting on Wednesday, when 
a committee was appointed to draw up a memorial to be 
forwarded to the Fine Art Committee of the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition, on the subject of the representation of 
artists on the committee, and to watch over the interests of 
artists in the exhibition. 


An Art and Science School is proposed for Elgin. 
cost of the building with fittings is estimated at 2,400/. 

A Mosaic Pavement of Roman workmanship is reported 
to have been found in a field belonging to the hospital at 
Autun. It is said to be well preserved and of much beauty. 

The Annual Meeting of the Liverpool Artists’ Club was 
held on Wednesday, when the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year :—B. Fowler, president ; R. G. Kelly, sec- 
retary; E. R. Dibdin, treasurer; J. Barnes, W. B. Boadle, 
J. Finnie, E. L. Grundy, R. Hartley, J. Ireland, J. C. Marshall, 
W. W. Laing, C. Sharp, and J. Towers, members of the com- 
mittee ; and B. W. Atkinson and F. Shaw, auditors. : 

Mr. F. Chancellor’s Plans have been accepted for the 
rebuilding of the Chelmsford Workhouse. 

Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., has offered to prepare plans for 
the restoration of the Stonebow, Lincoln, at an honorarium of 
50 guineas and a further sum of 5 guineas for travelling ex- 
penses. The offer has been accepted by the Town Council. 

M. Charles Lucas is preparing plans for the technical 
school which is to be erected in Paris, for the education of 
students who are engaged in the industries connected with the 
production of books, such as engravers, binders, and printers. 

Mr. Gamble, C.E, has been appointed chief hydraulic 
engineer in connection with the proposed drainage surveys 
and works in Ireland. 

Mr. A. M. Dunlop has been appointed surveyor to nego- 
tiate the purchases of land required for the purposes of the 
Manchester Ship Canal. 

The Platters Rock, in the centre of Holyhead new 
harbour, is to be removed, as the enormous mass is directly in 
the way of outgoing and incoming vessels. 

The Sites Committee for the proposed North Stafford- 
shire Industrial Exhibition have received fourteen offers of 
land, out of which they have recommended one at Fenton 
Manor, the cost of which they estimate at 1,700/, to Le 
adopted. 

The Applications for the post of Borough Surveyor of 
Doncaster amounted to 154. The following five names have 
been selected by the Town Council for the final selection :— 
Mr. W. Spink, Dukinfield; Mr. S. G. Gamble, Grantham ; Mr. 
W. H. R. Crabtree, Rotherham, resident engineer of the Rother- 
ham Waterworks, who obtained the highest number of votes ; 
Mr. H. C. Crummack, York ; and Mr. R. J. Duff, Doncaster, 
Assistant Borough Surveyor. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : : OOO 
For Quarter Page 7 . , . . - 210 O 
For Half Page . B : . . - 410 O 
For a Page , : . . : pots te 1) 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide t ; : Peo 27 7.0 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT WoOoD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitzons or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee oj good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


simultaneously. 


THE “ECLAT” avo tH RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 


“ As little ironwork as possible.’—Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 
These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
. Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 
A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE, 


Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 
>» Perfect Fanlight Regulator. q 
Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. : 
Reversible Pivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. | 
s, Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or a number of Lights 


GOMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CHEADLE.—Oct. 31.—Plans and Estimates of Cost for 
Main Drainage of District are invited by the Cheadle and 
Gatley Local Board. Mr. T. H. Duckworth, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Cheadle. 

GLOUCESTER.—Oct. 1.—Designs are invited for Swimming, 
Private, and Turkish Baths. Mr. R. Read, City Surveyor. 

SHEFFIELD,—Oct. 1.—Plans are invited for the Erection of 
Board Schools at Carbrook. Mr. J. F. Moss, Clerk to the 
School Board, Sheffield. 

West Ham.—Oct. 4.—Designs are invited for a Hospital 
of Twenty-four Beds, in conjunction with the Dispensary, West 
Ham Lane, at a cost not over 4,000/, Mr. W. Francis, 
Resident House Surgeon, The Dispensary, West Ham Lane, | 
West Ham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Sept. 22.—For Building Stables, &c. Mr. G. 
Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

BALLYCLOUGHAN —Sept. 17.—For Building Schoolhouse. 
Mr. H. Seaver, Architect, Telegraph Chambers, Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

BANSTEAD.—Sept. 27.—For Enlarging Laundry at District 
Schools. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhalk 
Street, E.C. 

BARNSTAPLE.—Sept. 28.—For Building Victoria Temper- 
ance Hotel (First Section). Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, 
19 Cross Street, Barnstaple. 

BELFAST. — For Building Detached Villas, Helen’s Bay. 
Mr. W. H. Thompson, Architect, 65 Upper Arthur Street, 
Belfast. 

BEVERLEY.—Sept. 21.—For Building Warehouse and Con- 
verting Dwelling-house into Grocer’s Shop, for Messrs. - 
Hobson & Son. Messrs. Hawe & Foley, Architects, North: 
Bar Street, Beverley. 

BIRMINGHAM. — Sept. 22. — For Building Schools and 
Vestries, Aston Villa Wesleyan Chapel, Lozells. Mr. Bland,. 
Architect, 14 Temple Street, Birmingham. 

BRADFORD.—Sept. 20—For Building Business Premises,. 
Chimney, &c. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 
55 Tyrrell Street, Bradford. 

BRAMLEY.—Sept. 22.—For Building Finishing Sheds, Dye- 
house, Boiler-house, &c., Wellington Mills. Messrs. J. Kirk & 
Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 


gE. & J. 
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BriGG.—Sept. 28.—For Two 18-inch Combined Centrifugal 
Pumps and Engines, and Two Multitubular Boilers, with 
necessary Pipes, and Erection of Pumping-station, Birming- 
ham, Mr. Alfred Atkinson, C-E, Surveyor to the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, Brigg. 

DEwsBuRY.—Sept. 21.—For Building Jubilee Board School. 
Mr. J. L. Fox, Architect, Central Buildings, Dewsbury. 

FRIZINGTON.—Oct. 3.—For Enlarging Howgate School. 
Messrs. Pickering & Crompton, Architects, Whitehaven. 

HALiIFAx.—Sept. 19.—For Alterations to School Board 
Offices. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office 
Buildings, Halifax. 

IIANWELL.—Sept. 19 —For Outside Painting and Repairing 
Central London District School Buildings. Messrs. H. Jarvis 
& Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Square, S.E. 

HoLBEcK.—Sept. 16.—For Building Four Houses, Stable, 

Mr. C. D. Swale, 28 Albion Street, Leeds. 
HUNSLET.—-Sept. 21.—For Masonry for Bridge over Railway. 
The Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

LAMBETH.—Oct. 7.—For Strengthening Abutments and 
Anchorages of Bridge. The Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LAVERSTOCK.—Sept. 22.—-For Erection of School Build- 
ings. Mr. Fred Bath, Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 

LEEDS. — Sept. 21. -— For Extension of Mission-rooms, 
Woodhouse Street. Mr. Thomas Ambler, Architect, 9 Park 
Place, Leeds. 

LITTLE BRINGTON.—Sept. 19.—For Building Baptist 
Sunday School. Mr. T. Wykes, Little Brington, Northampton. 

LONDON.—Sept. 28.—For Supply of Hydrants during Three 
Years. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Clerk to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LonpoON.—Oct. 18.—For Alterations and Improvements in 
Water Supply, Southwark Park. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LONDON.—For Foundations for the Imperial Institute. 
Names, &c., by the roth inst., to Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Architect, 
s Lancaster Place, Strand. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Additional Classrooms to Carrington 
Board Schools. Mr. G. T. Hine, Architect, Victoria Street, 
Nottingham. 

OLDHAM.—For Building Premises, Dog Inn. 
Architect, 15 Queen Street, Oldham. 


&c, 


Mr. E. Wood, 


' and Additions to Union Workhouse. 


1 


PENLLECK.— Sept. 21.—For Building Villa Residence. Mr. 
Richard Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

PERTH.—Sept. 22.—For Construction of Public Swimming 
Baths. Mr. J. Young, Architect, Tay Street, Perth. 

ROTHERHAM.—Sept. 19.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Swinton Bridge. - Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect, Rotherham. 

SHREWSBURY.—Sept 27.—For Enlarging Post-office. 
Postmaster, Shrewsbury. 

STAMFORD.—Sept. 24.—For Erection of Slaughter-house 
and Premises. Messrs. Richardson & Son, Architects, 15 
Barnhill, Stamford. 

SOUTHOWRAM.—Sept. 16.—For Building Sunday School, 
Classrooms, &c. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse 
Street, Halifax. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Sept. 17.—For School, Infirmary, 
Mr. G. Kilvington, Pool 


The 


Law Offices, West Hartlepool. 

WIcKLow.—Sept. 20.—For Building Assembly Hall. 
W. M‘Phail, Hon. Sec., Wicklow. 

WOOLWICH.—Sept. 30.—For Formation and Paving of 
Approach Roads, Construction of River Walls, Deepening 
River Bed, Erecting Timber Guides, Scaffolding, and Fenders ; 
Construction of Two Wrought-iron Floating Pontoons, and 
Two Pairs of Steel and Wrought-iron Bridges, for intended 
Woolwich Ferry. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
For Street Improvement Works, Barrow-in-Furness. 
fe Cleator, : ° ee las 


Executors of W. Gradwell . : : ‘ 11/8201 4..0 
E. WATTS (accepted) . : . ‘ : «+ 733 17 10 
Engineer’s estimate . : é ‘ 5 STAB INO 
For Alterations to the Old Free Library, Duke Street, Barrow- 
in-Furness. 
T. Slee . ; Z : : ; ; - £69.10. 0 
W. Saddler . ' ‘ be al An é é +46762,0 0 
J. MCGREGOR (accepted) m4teny) O 
Engineer’s estimate . : ; : 50 0 O 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 


IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & (0. 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON 


Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. 
ZINC AND 


IMMOVABLE ACME” 


& 


NN ‘ q& N 


ax 


UA 


“4 


S.W. 


11 PRIZE MEDALS, 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for ~ 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 


**Tmmovable Acme.” 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


LIMITED, 
Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, 8.E. 


LONDON DEPOT: 
Kinson Wharf, 


d4a Albert Embankment, 


20 Victoria Buildings, 
Victoria Street, 


AGENTS :— 


JEDIGVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 


MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH, S.E, } T. J. STURGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 


q 
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BIRKENHEAD. DORKING. 
For Boundary Walling (130 yards) on The Holt, Tranmere. | For External ee at the bib si ges 

Mr. T. C. THORBURN, Borough Surveyor, Birkenhead. Strong . . £70 10 6 
T. Myers, Tranmere ; f b : £176 ae TW Williamson : 5 ; ; é : eetOg 2021 LO 
S. H. Booth, Tranmere ; . : ‘ 168 4 0 T. Waller . . : , ; : : : ue ORGS: LO 
R. Davies, Tranmere . ; d ; : . R61 6+ o Edmead & Son . : ' . snesy. JO. ©O 
R. Ritchie, Birkenhead : 4 A ; . 160 18 6 BARGMAN & SON (accepted) A ; ; 5 Ele ike Xe) 
7 adel, Birkenhead . - : r : - ierapro. Oo AY GrColemar. : : : : » 49 9 O 

Riddell, Birkenhead ; ‘ , i PT RCetOs 
- Bleakley & Son, Birkenhead . - 150 © © For Supplying and La mantras, of Setts in the Market 
STERLING & SWANN, Manchester (accepted ) Pe PSOueO cou Hall, ine ee Me aca Bopotet Engineer. 


COLCHESTER, J Sey etsy 7h) Sana i Bia Aly eet 
For Covering in Yard of Cups Hotel, for the Colchester New |_ §. Manna itachi . ; . } F 714 13 4 
Corn Exchange and Cups Hotel Company, Limited. Mr. es Patefield, Halifax } ’ 4 . 7 639.0 4 
J. W. Srart, Architect and Surveyor, Cups Chambers, C. Lovedale, Leeds . : : ; : ; 638 8 4 
Colchester. A. Dewhurst, Halifax ; : : i Sf 628s 
F. DUPONT, Colchester (accepted ). 
Five tenders were received. HARTLEPOOL. 
For Construction of Cast-iron Outfall Sewer, and Brick Sewer, 
DEVON. with Penstock and Storm Overflow Chambers, &c., 
For Building Seven Cottages, Topsham, Devon. Mr. CHARLES | Hartlepool. Messrs. H. Marr and J. W. Brown, Joint 
CoLE, M.S.A., Architect, Queen Street, Exeter. Surveyors. 
Granger & Son, Whimple ; , ; ; 942 ine, Tough & Reid, Sunderland. : : + £73025 Veet 
Coles, Exeter : ; ‘ : ; 880 oO oO J. Kyle & Son, Barnard Castle . : , 6,998 9 6 
Gould, Topsham . F ' 4 , : raec70 aoe 0 Innes & Wood, Birmingham . : 5 » 6:340Kfo5 3 
Harris, Heavitree ; ; : : ; Peete 6 TL. A. Matthews, Hartlepool ; : , > 597 Jatt. 4 
Tree & Bolley, Exeter. ; : : : =fsOn “OF 0 J. Howe, West Hartlepool . . . - 5,492 15 7 
Butt, Clyst St. Mary . : ; ; : Peess oO oO G. Maughan, Jarrow-on-Tyne . : , . 4,816 3 Io 
Setter Bros., Exeter . ’ é ; é 5 Mato) Wekars, J: CARTER, Hartlepool \apeeniege . : - 4,701 17 8 
Gibson, Exeter . z . : i : 3.850. 110,,0 Surveyors’ estimate . : : : . 5,584 11 4 
Bing, Exmouth . é : A ; eEOSOR. 0, 0 KEIGHLEY. 
eee Exeter. oe 4 ; For Constructing Main Drain from Beechcliffe to Aireworth. 
Bone Broc ee we ee Siro WHITTAKER BROS., Horsforth (accepted ) <elgesnlo oO 
Page, Kennford i : ; : 7500 oO LONDON. 
Marks, Exeter A 2 . . 698 o o. For Erection of the Iddesleigh Mansions, Westminster. Mr. 
Smallden Bros., Exeter : aroos). r7y 6 ROBERT J. WORLEY, Architect. Quantities supplied. 
STEER BROs., Clyst St. George (accepted) . . 689 o o| E, Laurance & SONS (accepted) . . . £26,000 0 O 
For Additions to the Exeter Inn, Honiton Clyst, Devon, for | For Alterations to 73 and 77 Queen Victoria ,otreet’ Mr. 
Mrs. Franklin. Mr. CHARLES COLE, M.S.A., Architect, ROBERT J. WORLEY, Architect. 
Queen Street Chambers, Exeter. E® Toms: .< , : é : : : J£1g586"00? 0 
PENTECOST BROS., Heavitree (accepied ). Green & Lee . : ; + TSO 7AMOn.O 
Five tenders received. E, LAURANCE & SONS (accepted) : ; YSi5537-0' 0 


ROBERT GARRARD & CO. ado saa oes 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of enerouenly- seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, ” uC., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Tclephone Boxes, Hlectric Apparatus, &e., 


&e 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJ ov, “LONDON.” 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 5 
) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the = Ss 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. | ce | | ©* 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, BLASEO 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OFFICES, 938 HOPE aca 


References in all 
large towns. 


il 


Hi) ii 
f i 


4 

Patent “Steel” Tipping Boxes 
with ot abet failing out, Self- 
closing Spring Catch. 
= SCOTCH BUILDERS’ CRANES, To hold $} yard . £810 0 
Crane used for Piling. Targe Stocks. Send for List. on Satta Wie 
Ploweae fs Abya et Teor Oro Ft tre ni- PURCHASE. ” oraee, 10.10 0 
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No. 21 Wigmore Street. Mr. ROBERT J. 


For Rebuilding 
Quantities Mr. R. C. Gleed. 


Wor .Ley, Architect. 


LONDON — continued. 
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For Making New Road and Sewer at Dartmouth Park, High- 


gate, for the Executors of the late Mr. 


G. Thomson. 


Bush £3,010 fy Messrs. ALEXANDER & GIBSON, Surveyors, 40 Great 
Perkins 2.9457 OO James Street, W.C. 

W. Smith . 2,883 0 oO Nicholls . : : : : . £6240 
Perry & Co... 2,754 0 O Walker : : : ; ‘ ’ 615 0 0 
W. & F. Croaker Aare © Pizzy . : : 597 10 O 
Downs 2 5aS VO: 20 KILLINGBACK laccepted ) ; - ; : E7EuIS, @ 
E. Laurance & Sons . 2,685 0 oO 

E. Toms 2.049 OMe LYMINGTON. 

Greer. & Lee 2,455 o o| For Construction of Sewerage Works. Mr. J. LEMON, En- 


gineer, Southampton. 


¥or Rebuilding Stables at Maitland Park, N.W., for the Neave, Leytonstone : : ; » £16,565 Bis 
Executors of the late Mr. G. Thomson. Messrs. ALEX- E. Howell, Poole 14.995 7 7 
ANDER & GIBSON, Architects, ae Great James Street, W.C. lela Ww hettam, Wey mouth 13,350 9 O 
Green . . . . : - £303 0 0 I, Sanders, Southampton 13,346 0 0 
Gregory & Bence. See toe: 7: Edwards, Southbourne-on-Sea 13,334 90 
GOULD & BRAND (accepted) 320. Oe. W. Neave & Son, Paddington 13,300 0 O 
Durnford ; ; 510 Se G. Osenton, Erith "iit 13,175 0 © 
: HP . : z E, G. Perkins, Lymington 13,0470. .0 
‘For Alterations at the Oliver Arms, Westbourne Terrace : 2 5 , 
North, Westbourne Park, for Mr. H. Flower. Messrs. parison, Bree ee 2 
ALEXANDER & GIBSON, Architects, 40 Great James Street, Fore & Co re ndGH Cae ae 
We. 2 Nas ? 
; : John Meader, jun., Cowes 12,560 0 oO 
ee Brang £498 : J; Kingswell, Calbourne A 12,400 0 O 
Speer 451 9 ©) Hill & Co. Plymouth 11,929 10 0 
Anley 38 nee THOMAS P. Hat, Southsea (accepted) « IE,752, a0 
LAMBLE (accepted) iy Soromome hoe Chichester ; 11,380 9 0 
Pewtering. 
Watts (accepted ) - 56 9 0 NUNEATON: 


For Repairing, Painting &c., Workhouse Premises, Nuneaton. 


‘For Additions to Buckle’s Laundry, Mulkern Road, Holloway. A. ROWLEY (accefed ) ‘ : : : £145 15 0 


Messrs. ALEXANDER & GIBSON, Architects, 49 Great Searea ee 
nak ai £146 0 | For Alterations and Additions to Christ Church Schools, 
YouNG (accepted) 100 komen Ramsgate. Mr. E. H. ELGAR, M.S.A., Architect, Harbour 
Street, Ramsgate. 

“For Alterations at the Prince Albert, Broadley Terrace, St. W. H. Port . - £308 (ey 6) 
John’s Wood, for Mr. Garrett. Messrs. ALEXANDER & Newly Bros. 330 "0° 0 
GIBSON, Architects, He Great taba: Street; W.C. J. H. Forwalk 307 10 O 

Marks . ‘ ; : ’ £99 ord G. Claris 300 10 O 
Gould & Brand . : : : ; ‘ 8770nG H. Bowman. 2951 10..0 
Higgs. : , i j : : . 730k OO J. Newly : : ; 250) OO 
meee (accepted) ; 5 ; : 2 : » COL Ono WHITE Bros. (accepted ) 287 100 


THE AOLUS WATERSPRAY 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


IS THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATES. 


GREEN SLATES from the MOSS RIGG QUARRIES, TILBERTHWAITE, CONISTON. 
BLUE SLATES from the STONE DYKES and WHINNY HOW QUARRIES, near ULVERSTON. 
PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
‘The WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATE CO., Lim., 
HORTON LANE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
LON DOIN OBWIT CH -=—20. BU CRTs BLES B3 Uns eee 


WOO) BLOCK FLOORING, (<== 


Being “ Keyed” to Substructure Be 
METAL KEYS, 
WALEER @& AL LIOTT (hic of GEARY & WALKER), 
¢ John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. 


ee ee eae 
VOLUME SXXVIT. OF THE ARCHITHCT. 


Adhesive & Preservative Mastic. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


LONDON, W.C. 


Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
) _ OSENHOLME. STOCKPORT—continued. 
For Building Small Villa Residence, Oxenholme. For Building Industrial School for Girls, Offerton, near 
Lt eset Whole of Work. Stockport. Mr. J. A. Hunt, Architect, 4 Warren Street, 
omas, Kendal . ‘ 3 < ‘ MaTPTOVO Stockport. Quantities by the Architect. 
T. & J. W. Fawcett, Old Hutton = baeyebe. miao6rr8el6 | A JoF “Hayes, Tyldesley « . ° <= eeeaGs7 00808 O 
‘G. H. Pattison, ENE oea é , : as80TO 0 R. Bateson, Stockport : é : - 3444 10 0 
Joiners. . Broadhurst, Stockport . : ; : 375920 5 ONO 
F. J. Willacy, Sedgwick, Kendal ; ‘ as As Sev oe Southern & Son, Manthatee : ‘ : 350 —— 
A. Nelson, jun., Old Hutton : : } emr26e 90 R. Neill & Sons, Manchester . J : - 3,220 0 90 
SHEPHERD, Kendal (accepted) . : : SRIZIH ONO W. H. & H. C. Brown, Stockport . ; . 3,183 0 0 
T. Stables, Kendal ‘ , 2 ; : {21122 F0R0 W. Brown & Sons, Salford . ‘ . rig. Of O 
A. Pattinson, Kendal wd ; : : EW Lal Fol ig) W. Shaw, Manchester . : : - te One OO 
4 ; asOnry. . & W. Meadows, Stockport . : : sr) cy es 
‘T. Blair, Hale, Milnthorpe : : ‘ q = ye io ieee & Galt, Maathestee ; c C . aloes OO 
J. W. FAWcETT, Kendal (acepted)* . ; algo @2 750 G. Macfarlane, Manchester . ; : . 3,060 0 0 
R. Pennington, Kendal : ; : 3 RIGSELOESO S. Robinson, Hyde . 5 : : : . 2,985.9, 0 
Plumbing. John Lee, Stockport . : ; : : >) 2,950) Oe 
R. B. Abbott, Morecombe ; : : : at ie ya FRoGGATT & BRIGGS, Stockport (accepted) +. 2,943 9 O 
J. TANNER, Kendal es alee ? ! 4 eeTAGRI 72 22 Architect’s estimate . ; : ; ; . 2,900 9 90 
astering. c idg te). 
Mt ocasten*s —_ ae em W. Storrs & Co., Stalybridge (¢0o /ate) 
J. Gosling, Kendal 4 Z ; ; - eS OEEONTO STOCKTON. 
B. Davis, Kendal ) ' : ; ‘ me 29 HOMO For Reconstructing Quay for the Stockton Town Council. 
W. Rook, Kendal : : ; ; . 2710 0 Mr. K. F. CAMPBELL, Borough Engineer. Quantities 
PeoTeeL», Kendal (accepted) © so RNS 22100 supplied, ; 
* Slating included in this tender. J. 7: Crass ales Diet sb ; ey £26,503 4.9 
ORE . Jackson, Newcastle . ; : - | 20,300 90-0 
For Supply of Road Material, Penlee Stone, for the Urban re ot Sees detana ; ; ee ‘8 ms 
Sanitary Authority, Richmond, Surrey. Peet, Monki& ee eye noc os iy ea mp 18999 10 : 
ms = * bo W. Scott, Newcastle ; , ; , ag 353 ee Anny 
Dawe v . ; ; i ‘ } { ‘ RBaoity Jackson, London. : : : . . 19,216 0 9 
RUNNALLS, Penzance (accepted) . . « « 12 3 JeBainyAye. 4... [RE 7 te 
se eat Hindley & Wood, Manchester . «. ~~ 18,597 15 6 
For Additions and Alterations to Wesleyan Chapel, Heaton Se ee we Coy ae : ; ae eee 
dod aad Mr. JAMES HUNT, Architect, 4 Warren Nas Cony enaceeep ) one : 6 
treet, stockport. ; he ; ‘ ; 
Ww. Shae, Rie oh edie Bri ogsh oo Engineer’s estimate. F : é : - 17,501 If 9 
R. Bateson, Stockport : ; : ; ee O75 OL 0 TRURO. 
W. Southern & Sons, Manchester . : . 1,945 © o| For Building Mission Church at Higher Town, near Truro. 
S. Robinson, Hyde . abe ‘ 4 mat.033°-0. 0 Messrs. HENDERSON & SON, Architects, 31 Lemon Street, 
G. Macfarlane, Manchester : : : ae ;00) 0. 0 Truro. 
Burgess & Galt, Manchester . : : Pt,c40.,0_ 'O R. Jose. : ° . 
Brown Bros., Stockport . : A : mt 70o 0. 0 Higgins & Co... : 
Froggatt & Briggs, Stockport . : ; meet to OO W. H. WELSH (accepted ) 


—$<$— ———— 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 


REGISTERED 
PATENTED IN PATENTED IN 
England, == Austria- 
Belgium, = Hungary, 
i = Denmark, 
rance, 
=F United 

Germany, = States 

Italy. me of Americ3. 


TRADE MARK. 


KALLKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 
oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cements 
stone, plastering, &c. 

CHEAPNESS.-— IE saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 

ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-lb. tin of KALLKOLITH goesfurther than three times the same quantity of oil-colour. 

DRYING POWERS.—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 

DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers, and it is an excellent medium for Affixing Labels on Metal or Tin. 


Ey os a Mine GING CA T&S 


21 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.: February 23, 1886. Extract from Spons’ ‘‘ Mechanics’ Own Book.” 


I have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks eee Be thee - x 
the results of which are very sitisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the A single coat of this liquid (KALLKOLITH) will suffice to prepare wood or paper, 
first coat of paint on wood and otier substances, and is of such a nature that the | as wellas lime or hard plaster walls, for painting with oil-colour. This substance is 


ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of ey : Pes ‘ 5 : 4 
coats now given reduced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there cheaper than linseed oil, and closes the pores of the sarface so perfectly, that it takes 
will be a large sale, J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. much less paint to cover it than when primed with oil, 


a _—— 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs. each, net 40s., packing included. Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 
A ddress—-KALLEOLITH, 175 Strand, London, W .C. 
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SHORT FERRY. 


For the Reconstruction of Short Ferry Bridge. 


R. C. Cordon, Newark 
S. Shewin, Boston 

Walter & Hensman, Hornca 
M. Hatcliffe, Horncastle 
F. James, Cleethorpes : ; : 
Gardner, Anderson & Clarke, London 
Hibbit & Desforges, Alford 
S. & R. Horton, Lincoln 


stle. 


. 


WAKEFIELD. 


For Additions to Ingwell House, Wakefield. Mr. J. VAUGHAN, 
Architect, Thornes, Wakefield. Quantities by the Archi- 


tect. 
Accepted Tenders. 


J. W. Woulds, Wakefield, bricklayer and mason . 


E. L. Craven, Wakefield, joiner 
Edward Kirk, Wakefield, plumber 
J. Reynolds, Leeds, plasterer 


Goodall, Lister & Goodall, Wakefield, i.) 


Pickles Bros., Leeds, slater 
Total 


WARRINGTON. 


For Fencing Football Field, Refixing Grand Stand, &c., 


rington. 
R. A. Naylor, Warrington 
R. Beckett, Hartford ; 
J. Collen & Son, Warrington 
W. Taylor, Warrington 
J. BRAMHALL (accepted ) 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Building a House and Bakehouse, Wellingborough, for | 


Mr. G. Infield. 
J. Slinn, Wellingborough 
G. A. Smith, Wellingborough 
Stevens, Wellingborough 
Clayson Bros., Cooknoe 
S. Abbott, Finedon é 
F. Ireson, Wellingborough . 


W. HARRISON, Wellingborough (accepted ) 


ry 


TRADE NOTES. 


| IMPORTANT improvements have recently been effected in 


: . £983 10 6, the ventilation of the Shire Hall and Crown Court, Norwich. 
: . 937 0 6| The system adopted is that of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son 
‘ . 788 4 o| (Limited), of Holborn Viaduct, E.C. The latest improved 
: . 778 o o| form of the air-pump ventilator has been used for the extraction 
A . 746 0 o | Of the vitiated air. 

: lh Waele ga G THE death is announced of Mr. John Duncanson, a native 
; . 720 13 0! Of Airth, and a builder in Glasgow, in his fifty-fourth year. 
; «1003! <2 'Mr. Duncanson erected the Grand Hotel, Glasgow; the 


Stirling District Asylum, Larbert ; Sandringham Terrace, and 


many streets in Hillhead and other districts. 
ONE of the largest logs of black walnut imported into the 
Clyde has just been landed from Baltimore. Its extreme 
measure is 17 feet long, 42 inches broad, containing over 
200 cubic feet calliper measurement. 
£54 16 o A PAMPHLET has just reached us describing the writing 
29 14 0 | telegraph exhibited at the American Exhibition by the Writing 
; " 38 o o| Lelegraph Company, New York, Mr. John Morgan Richards, 
/ ehowes g | Managing director, 46 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. In this system 
Aine 2 a 16 © the operator writes with a pen upon a strip of paper, which 
"5 o co | Moves steadily beneath it. The movement of the pen in 
‘ ~ writing sends varied currents into the lines, which actuate the 
fatty receiving instrument, and cause the pen thereof to reproduce 
: 71 4 9 each letter as fast as itis made at the sending station, anda 
facsimile. Common writing-paper and ink are used. 
a‘ WE have also received a copy of the Phcenix Fire Office 
War- "rules for electric light installations. Although these rules have 
been long in use, and employed extensively, no fire has 
- + £392 © 9 ' occurred from any electrical installation that has been placed up 
* + 279 © © in compliance with them. The rules are in use. in America, 
. - 275 9 © and in many other countries, and have been translated into 
: : a 3 ‘A | various foreign languages. 


Mr. J. M. DAy, the senior partner in the firm of Messrs, 
R. Waygood & Co., mechanical engineers, has just retired 
from the firm in favour of his son, Mr. Charles Day. 

THE “Eon” Ventilator Company, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
have received the order to supply their ventilators for the 


, £310 0 o lecture hall and classrooms now erecting in Dilston Road, 

: 286 18 o Newcastle, which were described in our last issue. The 
283 o o, Eon” ventilators are also to be employed at St. George’s 
283 0 oO. Parochial Hall, Jesmond; and have just been fixed at the 
274 10 o Guardian Offices, Consett, Durham; to a large block of offices 
269 13 oO in Dean Street, Newcastle ; and to a number of residences in- 
261 8 6 Bishop Auckland, Newcastle, &c. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Surveyina List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


ree a fx made in 

orough SEP 

Cure for TRADE ae MARK. all colours 

Damp Walls = and 
and is SS colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL W'S AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturer 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY. 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 
\WRcHr & CO’S PATENT FIREPROOF 
FIXING BLOCKS FOR WALLS AND FLOORS. 
‘Avverds) 
1886, l 


“ Certificate of Merit” from the Sanitary Institute of 
< aes Great Britain at York. 
Highly Commended” at the Firemen’s Exhibition, 
Westminster Aquarium. 
en ce sounder work, no 
a or EHigh-class Works by leading Architects, Engi $ 
Contractors H.M. War Department, &c. Our new Divahrated 
pamphlet, post free, containing full particulars, with numerous 
a ee including opinions from Arthur W. Blomfield 
ig es ¥.R.LB.A,, J. Douglass Matthews, Esq.. F.R.1.B. Ag 
bed onel W. J. Stuart, Commanding R.E. Department, Chat- 
am ; Basil Champneys, Esq BA. Rots, Withers, Esq and 
many other leading architects ; also recommendations from 
sisanica Clerks of works, well-known contractors, &c., who have 
always used our patent fixings with the greatest ruccess. 


WRIGHT & CO: : Westminster Chambers, 


tori 
Telegraphic eaieats ictoria Street, London, S.W, 


extra cost. Extensively 


: Fixing, London. 
orks : Gosforth, Hants: and at Carnforth, Lancs. 


..36 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 


his Offices, 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


~ (Mr. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAvine AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


“ Clapham Junction, 8.W, 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


PILKINGTON & Co, SPHATT 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NeaR ANTHAM. 


OLUME XXXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. Price 128.6d. 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, S. W. 


HAINES & CO. 


(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


PAPERHANGINGS 


MANUFACTURERS, 
A9 Bread Street, Cannon Street, 


A large collection of Choice [ 0 i D l hl 
| 


feoinaryitee tira a Te ee 

Supplied. 

LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 
DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 


Raised Flocks. Borders and 
Friezes. 


. 


CHIMNEY-PIECES 


In Marple, Wood, and Iron, with Grates, Tile and Mosaic 


Hearths, &c. Several hundreds on view. 
Marble Mosaic Adamant, Semostaurstis, ertistic, ena 
FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. 
J. & H. PATTESON, 


Birs or Quantities, SPEcIFICATIONS, ReporT$ 


SPRAGUE’S ‘ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


receipt, ds. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 


Price 12s. 6¢.— Office: 175 Strand, L<ndon, W.C. 
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THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


ONE effect of the excitement caused by the terrible catas- 
trophe at Exeter has been to increase the aids to safety in 
theatres. On the suggestion of Mr. Walter Emden to Sir 
George Hayter Chubb, a new patent panic door construction 
has been devised by Messrs. Chubb & Son, Limited, and will 
be applied in the new theatre for Mr. E. Terry, in the Strand, 
which Mr. Emden is designing. By this means theatre doors 
can be fitted with an apparatus which, while preventing un- 
authorised entry, also insures the public unimpeded exit under 
any circumstances. The doors will be hung in every case so as 
to open outwards, and from the outside they cannot be opened 


except by the use of a key—preferably, the master key of the | 


theatre. From the inside, however, no key or handle is 
needed ; a slight pressure against any part of the door, such as 
the centre panel or the styles, will cause the door, or pair of 


doors, at once to open. The effect of this is obvious, as no | 
one under the blindest terror would have to exercise a thought | 


as to how to unlock, unbolt, or unlatch the doors. They would 
open automatically, with the contact of a hand or any part of 
the body, as readily as if they were swing doors without any 
lock at all. There is nothing complicated in the arrangement, 
and it is therefore not liable to get out of order, and is compara- 
tively inexpensive. 

At Edinburgh the Lord Provost Clark has directed the Burgh 
Engineer and the Firemaster to make a survey of the city 
theatres and places of amusement, specially with regard to the 
means of exit and the appliances for fire, and to report thereon. 


A MEETING of the Chester justices has been held to decide 


upon steps to secure the greater safety of the public buildings © 


in the city. 
A REPRESENTATIVE of the Bath Herald, who has inspected 


the theatre in that city, concludes his observations by saying :— | 
“I do not think the Bath theatre could be burned down during a , 


performance, because any ignition would be so quickly extin- 
guished. In case of an alarm of fire, every one would get out 
in safety, for it is a special point, in comparison to Exeter, that 
all the passages and staircases are wide and free from awkward 
angles.” 

AT a meeting of the Leamington Town Council on Monday, 
a memorial from the borough magistrates to the Council was 
read, asking that steps should be taken to ascertain whether 
the arrangements at the various places of amusement were 


such as were safe for the public. The magistrates suggested 
that the Surveyor should examine and report upon the state of 
the buildings, and the magistrates would be prepared to sup- 
port the Corporation in any way in their power in securing 
necessary alterations where they were needed. 


Mr. Piatt, the Borough Surveyor of Rochdale, has 
reported to the magistrates, after inspecting the theatre in 
accordance with their orders. He stated that he had made a 
careful examination, and would recommend that the police 
should be instructed to see at regular intervals (not less than 
once a week) that the regulation gates at the gallery and pit 
exits are removed as soon as the first crush is over, and befere 
the performance commences ; that extra means of exit be pro- 
vided for the dress-circle, pit, and gallery, and dressing-rooms. 
That the outer doors of the dress-circle be altered, so as to 
allow of being opened their full width outwards. That all the 
staircases be provided with hand-rails on each side. That the 
step and doorway of the gallery exit be raised. That iron 
ladders be provided for the exit from the gallery and dressing- 
rooms. That the gas-meters and their arrangements be 
altered, so as to permit the gas being shut off from all 
parts of the theatre in case of fire ; and that all wood and iron- 
work in the vicinity of the gas brackets and lights be frequently 
painted with asbestos paint. Mr. F. W. Purcell, the proprietor 
of the theatre, promised the presiding magistrate that he would 
carry out all the alterations which had been suggested by the 
Surveyor, and he was going to adopt besides an iron safety 
curtain, which would cost him 200/, and could be lowered in 
two seconds in case of danger. Besides this precaution, he 
intended to paint every bit of wood in the place with asbestos 
paint. 

Tue Dublin Corporation on Monday directed the City 
Architect to ascertain what are the precautions against fire, and 
whether the exits are sufficient in the Dublin theatres and 
music-halls. 

Ar Bolton, at the Royal Theatre and the Victoria Theatre 
of Varieties, Messrs. Dowson & Taylor, fire engineers of that 
town, have just finished a complete installation of the stage 
and storage parts of both theatres with the Grinnell patent 
automatic sprinkler. The sprinklers are connected directly 
with the Corporation mains. 


MEMBERS of the Portsmouth Watch Committee have just 
visited the Theatre Royal in that town. The building is said 
to be considered one of the safest in the country. A solid broad 


SPRAGUE & CO. BEST BATH STONE.|RBRATH STONE. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


CORSHAM DOWN. 
. 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, B.C, BOX GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO:;) comBe DOWN, —_ STOKE GROUND, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. ; WINSLEY GROUND, WESTWOOD. 


FARLEIGH DOWN. UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY. 


COMBE DOWN. PICTOR’S MONKS’ PARK, CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, FARLEIGH DOWN, 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. STONE BROTHERS, L°: B ATH, PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


Pans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 


fully lithographed and printed in colours. BATH STONE MERCHANTS, CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. Supply direct from their own Quarries, D R A W j N G AND T R A C | N G. 


Certiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with}|GQRSHAM DOWN 
j 


BOX GROUND, 


Spracur’s T g, ication. 
ABLES, upon application STOKE GROUND, 


FARLEIGH DOWN,| Suaveys, Levels, Designs, DETAILS, WORKING DRAWINGS, 
COMBE DOWN, TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &C., &C. 


AND CORNGRIT. |HENRY AtNSWORTH, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


POSSESS SSSSSSO SSS SSSSSOSSSHSOSSOOSOOS 


EAD —_—__—. 
S 1m PL gx inne I, SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 
G lip A Z i ND e aK p Quarries every descrip- 


=" New City CHAMBERS, 121 BisHopscate StreeT, E.C., 
22 LENA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON PARK, W. 


o A tion of Bath Stone, 


A POE COR se © ye and is Sole Proprietor of 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, Re ee a toats = the celebrated 
D ° P a SSS iss —~ HORTIC ULT BES WORK, MONK’ S PARK U Y 
Tawing aper, Sectional Paper, No Special Contract Reguired, 0 ARR a 
Mounted Papers, No Zinc, lRoN, OR PuTTY USED. ADDRESS :— 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. TRADE MARK. NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


PRP PP PPS SPSL LLL LSS LSS SS 


&c., at reduced prices. GROVER & Co. (#imitey, Engineers, &c. Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 2 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL : oN 


k & *  * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
PO SSSSSSSSSSSSSSH SS SS OVS SLOSS LO SOSH IO 


MARBLE * WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 

Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


OLUME XXXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, | § 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., beststyle. 


La Ser GC rae The King of Type-writers ; the most rapid and most durable 
Type-writing Machine extant, 10,000 sold last year, and sales 
; = increasing. Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern- 
3 | ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographers, 
&¢> Photolithographer and | and‘ Allsorts and conditions of men.”’ 
Collotype Printer, Apply for Price List and Purticulars to Sole London Office, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
BIRMINGHAM.' 3OO Gracechurch Sixeet, E.C. 
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staircase leads to the dress-circle, from which, in case of a 


unanimously adopted by the meeting approving of the principle 


sudden emergency, there are ample opportunities for clearing | of registration, and twelve master plumbers were elected 


out rapidly, while a powerful hydrant is always kept ready for 
use on that level. The wall, ceiling, and steps leading to the 
upper circle are of concrete, and the same material is used in 
connection with all passages and staircases leading to en- 
trances, so that no danger could occur from structural weak- 
ness or the ignition of inflammable material. The gallery is 
reached by massive steps, with a broad, flat flooring at each 
end, the general entrance opening in the centre and at the sides 
of the gallery, besides which there are doors opening from the 
outside, and never kept locked, and the bolt is sufficiently 
large and easy enough to be used with small physical power. 
The four or five hundred persons in the gallery on Tuesday 
night departed leisurely, some even loitering, and the whole 
theatre was cleared in a little over three minutes, and that by 
the ordinary exits. 

THE Maidenhead Town Council have approved the plan of 
Mr. Davy, architect, for a second exit from the Town Hall, to 
be used in case of fire. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE appointed by the Walsall Town Council 
to inspect the means of ingress and egress in connection with 
the several public halls and places of amusement in the town 
have already visited St. George’s Hall, the Temperance Hall, 
and the Gaiety Theatre, and will shortly make their report. 

IN connection with this subject, we call attention to our 
advertisement columns, where particulars will be found of fire- 
proof screens and curtains for isolating the auditorium from 
the proscenium in theatres, public halls, &c., of which Messrs. 
A. Attwood & Co. (late Salmon, Barnes & Co.), of Ulverston, 
are the manufacturers. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 


A WELL-ATTENDED meeting of persons connected with the 
plumbing trade was held on Wednesday in the Technical 
School, Princess Street, Manchester, to consider the question 
of registration. Mr. J. Jaffray presided. The object of the 
registration is to enable the public to distinguish between 
qualified and unqualified practitioners, and the details of the 
work done in this direction by the Plumbers’ Company of 
London was described by Mr. G. Shaw and Mr. Coles, the 
former a Past Master of the Company. A resolution was 


This AWFUL CALAMITY might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ ‘“‘ PYRODENE,” 
‘Which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in fact, THE 
THEATRE in every part-ABSOLUTELY 


HE FIRE AT EXETE 


representatives to a local General Council, to be composed of 
master plumbers, operative plumbers, sanitary engineers, archi- 
tects, medical men, &c. 

A MEETING of the master plumbers of Edinburgh and Leith 
was held at 5 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, on Friday night, 
there being upwards of fifty masters present. The object of 
the meeting was to consider the subject of the registration of 
plumbers, which was laid before a meeting the previous Friday by 
a deputation from the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, 
but which could not be fully considered owing to the small 
attendance, and also with a view to having arrangements made 
so that the masters might be enabled to act as a body at the 
public meeting which is shortly to be held in the City 
Chambers, under the presidency of the Lord Provost. The 
meeting unanimously approved of the registration of both 
masters and men, and appointed a committee of thirteen to 
represent them at the public meeting. The masters have not 
made up their minds as to affiliation with their London brethren, 
but they would have no objection if in doing so they were to 
achieve the object all have in view, to get the better class of 
plumberwork done in a manner that would tend to improve the 
public health. 


THE POOLE WORKS, WELLINGTON. 
[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THE traveller by the Great Western Railway, whom business 
or pleasure calls to the charming counties of Somerset or 
Devon, can scarcely have failed to notice the pretty station of 
Wellington, Somerset, the town from whence the late “Iron 
Duke” took his title. Wellington may be called an “old time” 
town, with just sufficient of the modern about it to give it the 
importance of a place of business. It is surrounded by a 
charming country, which it seems a desecration to disfigure 
with ugly factories ; but necessity knows no law, and where 
minerals or other deposits exist, man will use them for his own 
benefit and that of others. Within a gunshot of this pretty 
town stands the Poole Works, one of the largest and most com- 
plete manufactories of bricks, tiles, and pottery to be found 
in the West of England, belonging to Messrs. Thomas & Co., 
which, through the courtesy of the managing director, I had 
an opportunity of visiting a short time since. Somerset, as well 
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NON-INELAMMABLE. 


SEE THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIAL:— 


REPORT OF PROFESSOR WATSON SMITH, F.6S., 


FI1.C., 


“PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING PAINTS AND LIQUIDS, 


AND 


R THEATRE, 


“AQUOL” WASHABLE WATER PAINTS. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER: March 22, 1887. 

Dear Srrs,—I beg to say that during the erection of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition Buildings at Old Trafford, by Manchester, I was 
authorised by the Works Committee to make a critical examination of fireproofing compositions and paints for the woodwork in the Exhibition, 
and to report thereon. This work I undertook, and having some slight practical experience of only one of the several fireproofing mixtures 
offered, and that one not yours, in order to enable me to decide whether this was the best, it was necessary—and, indeed, I was advised—that 
I should try experiments with several others as well. This I did, firstly, with the samples of fireproofed articles furnished to me by several firms ; 
secondly, by a chemical examination of the mixtures themselves, as furnished to me by the firms or purchased; and, thirdly, by experiments 
made by myself after applying the mixtures to various fabrics. The results of my experiments were embodied in a report, which was laid 
before the Works Committee; it was accompanied by some experiments, and the subject was freely discussed, <s I did not wish my 
0 vn opinions to offer any bias in the matter, but merely the facts to speak for themselves as far as possible. On the whole, and especially 
for — and rapidity of penetration and neutrality, as well as efficiency as a fireproofer, the Griffiths’ Pyrodene Liquid 
was preferred. 


I may add that all the woodwork in the Fine Art Section is carefully protected with your Pyrodene Fireproof Liquid, and painted with 
your Pyrodene Fireproof Paints. 

The boardwork forming the inner walls of the other Sections is also fireproofed with Pyrodene Liquid; the remaining wood, iron, 
and brickwork of the building, both inside and outside (with a trifling exception), is painted with your Aquol, and the appearance of all is 
most satisfactory. Tbe paints were applied during a most severe frost, and have stood an exceptionally hot summer, and, therefore, I consider 
them suitable for any climate. 

P= Y Iam, faithfully yours, (Signed) WATSON SMITH, F.C.5., F.I.C., 
Lecturer in Chemical Technology in the Victoria University, &c., Vice-Chairman of the Chemical Section (No. III. Chemical and Allied Industries) 
of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester. 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS, Bros » & Co., Dashwood House, Broad Street, London, E.C. 
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as Devon, can boast of its fine clays, and those on this estate 
are amongst the best. The clay, a red marl, is at present 
being worked at two levels, to a distance of 60 feet from 
the surface. How much deeper it extends time will 
show, but there does not appear any likelihood of the 
supply falling short. It is brought up in trucks on an 
inclined plane, another carrying the trucks back. It is then 
worked through rolls and the usual processes, and made into 
bricks without being touched by hand. The kilns used by the 
firm are built on Hofmann’s annular principle. They were 
lighted eighteen years ago, and have never been put out, which 
speaks well for the value of Messrs. Thomas’s productions, and 
the work is carried on as briskly in winter as in summer; in 
fact, rather more so in the colder season. The largest of these 
kilns is 120 feet in diameter, which will give some idea as to 
the large number- of articles that can at one time be subjected 
to the action of the fires. Machine-made bricks are here 
turned out at the rate of 1,800 per hour by one machine. In 
addition to Hofmann’s kilns there are five pottery kilns, and 
there are large ranges of drying-rooms, where the bricks and 
other productions are gradually dried before kilning. There 
are in addition carpenters’ and pattern shops, smith shop, and 
a fitting shop, fitted up with the most approved appliances. 
The machinery used comprises three 60-h.p. indicated engines 
and four boilers, 30 feet long and 7 feet diameter, with inter- 
secting tubes. The Great Western Railway runs around the 
works, forming nearly a mile of permanent railway siding. A 
pleasing feature connected with these works is the interest 
taken by the firm in their workpeople. They have good cottages 
adjoining the works, and their regulations for the workpeople 
are based on sound principles, and cheerfully adhered to. 
They have also established a workmen’s club, from which the 
workmen draw eight shillings per week should sickness over- 
take them, and medical attendance free. At a certain part of 
the year the club is broken up and the surplus divided—the 
firm subscribing liberally to it. The secretary is elected by 
the workpeople, and the firm hold the funds. Bricks of all 
descriptions are made here, and they are all of a superior cha- 
racter—the clay being, as I before observed, a red marl— 
amongst them being the Brighton bricks for paving; and one 
of the novelties in this line, and which has been made a subject 
of remark in your paper, is the circular-bored ventilating 


bricks, the invention of the managing director, for which, I | 


find, a large and increasing demand exists. 
All kinds of building and roofing materials, made of clay, 
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are extensively manufactured, and are turned out in the best 
manner. Pottery-ware, including garden goods and kindred 
appliances, are, in addition, an important feature in the firm’s 
output—the clay for these being boiled, screened through gauze, 
and deposited at 2 low temperature. Although my visit to 
these works occupied a considerable time, I have avoided, for 
fear of encroaching too much upon your space, going more 
closely into details; but I was very much pleased with all 
I saw, and somewhat struck with the magnitude of the output 
and the general efficiency apparent in all the departments, and 
loth to leave the genial company of the managing director, who 
accompanied me to the station on my leaving the works, 
whence I took train for Exeter to follow up my inquiries in 
other directions, highly gratified with what I had seen and 
fully impressed with the value of the articles made at the Poole 
Works. 


THE LATE EARL IDDESLEIGH. 


A REREDOS with super-altar has been erected in Upton Pyne 
Church, near Exeter, the gift of the Countess of Iddesleigh, in 
memory of her husband. ° The reredos is made and carved in 
oak and walnut, and the super-altar in red Corsehill stone, 
surmounted by a slab of polished Devonshire marble. The 
whole of the work has been executed by Messrs. Luscombe & 
Son, carvers and sculptors, of Exeter. Mr. Medley Fulford 
was the architect. 


THE ASHFORD SEWERAGE WORKS. 


ACCORDING to the South-Eastern Gazette, the Ashford Local 
Board, at their meeting on Wednesday evening in last week, 
decided to accept the tender of Mr. George E. Wallis, of 
Maidstone, for carrying out Messrs. Jones & Ballard’s scheme, 
for the sum of 5,880/., and an extra charge of 300/. if Doulton 


| joints were required. Late on Thursday afternoon a telegram 


was received from Mr. Wallis by Mr. F. Hughes-Hallett, 
clerk to the local board, requesting that goo/. might be added 
to the amount of his tender, as “two folios had been omitted.” 


| The addition of goo/. brought Mr. Wallis’s tender up to 


6,780/., or, with the sum of 300/. added if Doulton joints are 
required, to 7,000/. The tender of Mr. Thomas Reeves, of 
Staplehurst, being 6,777/, was 32. below that of Mr. Wallis, 
and, if the board require Doulton joints, Mr. Reeves’s tender 
would be 1212 below it, as Mr. Reeves only adds 182/. for 


A PEAL OF 8 BELLS FOR £75, 


FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING. 


Qa Pee 


HARRINGTON S 


PATENT 


TUBE CHIMES, 


EQUAL IN TONE 
THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS. 


TT 


“Thos music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves to 
any simple air, easy of management, and met- 
lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells... . 
Such music I have heard at Coventry.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 20, 1887. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. HARRINGTON & CO., 
COVENTRY. 
ee. se reyitccet eee aes 
Fulham Road, 
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Doulton joints. On Friday morning Mr. Wallis came to Ash- 
ford, and had an interview with Mr. Edwards, the chairman of 
the board, and Mr. Hallett. Heinformed those gentlemen that the 
sum of goo/. was hurriedly telegraphed as the amount to be put 
on, and that he found, on going through the omitted folios, that 
he should not want to add so much by 200/. and upwards to his 
original figures. He undertook, on his return to Maidstone, to 
write a letter, stating the exact amount of his tender, and that 
it should be received by the clerk the next day. The chairman 
accordingly summoned a meeting of the local board for Saturday 
morning. On Saturday there were present at the special meet- 
ing Messrs. Edwards (chairman), Harper, Harmer, Broad, 
Spain, Elgar, Handcock, Fife, Hyland, Chapman, Rabson, 
Harrison, Gage, Fraser, Baker, and Brown. The chairman 
stated that he had received the following letter from Mr. 
Wallis :—“ Since my conversation with you this morning, I have 
gone into the figures and find that my tender should have been 
as under, viz :— 


have great pleasure in seconding Mr. Rabson’s motion. It 
seemed to him that if Mr. Wallis had not heard of the figures 
of the other tenderers, he would not have altered his tender to 
the figure now before the Board, which was just below the 
amount of the tender of Mr. Reeves, of Staplehurst. Mr. 
Spain would take exception to any resolution being passed at 
this meeting, as it was not a legal meeting. It certainly did 
seem hard for one individual to be allowed to alter his figures 
again and again. The 9goo/. at first put on would have made 
Mr. Wallis 37. above Mr, Reeves ; then he took off 820/. only, 
and deducted 73 per cent. from that, which made his total come 
below that of Mr. Reeves, after allowing the extra price Mr. 
Wallis charged for Doulton pipes. After a good deal of con- 
versation, in the course of which Mr. Rabson urged that, if 
possible; another opportunity should be given to local men to 
contract, and Mr. Knock advocated giving the contract to the 
next lowest tenderer after Mr, Wallis, and Mr. Wallis, in 
answer to a question, said his final figure was 6,630/7, the 


ae aCe meeting was brought to a close with the understanding that 
Amount as sent in , 4 A . sy 5, 5504 0: HO another should be called on Tuesday night. The feeling of 
Folio 40 omitted . ' : ' cantn Sol uA most of the members seems to be that each firm that tendered 
Folio 41 omitted .¢ viapee mechs 2n 1, 402, LEO should be invited to do so again, and the lowest tender 
ar accepted, whether Mr. Wallis’s or any other firm’s. 
Total. : ° : A A hee O° © 
Less 73 per cent. discount on $20/. . ' oe Gly 9 
Net tender , 7°93? ¢? ©4094 -£6,630 ‘07%0 PRESTON DOCK AND RIBBLE NAVIGATION, 


I have sent these particulars to your clerk, and must again 
express my regret that the error should have arisen, and can 
only hope that it may not be held to prejudice the acceptance 
of my tender.” Mr. Rabson asked if this was a legally-called 
meeting ; he believed that a clear day’s notice of meeting was 
required, and as in this question a large issue was at stake, 
everything ought to be done ina strictly legal manner. The 
clerk (Mr. F. Hughes-Hallett) and the chairman explained that 
this meeting was called as a matter of emergency, to inform the 
members of the position of affairs, the subject being so im- 
portant, but for any resolution to be come to one day’s clear 
notice was required. Mr. Wallis, jun., waited upon the Board, 
and he produced the bills of quantities, and showed to each of 
the members how the omission occurred. Mr. Rabson would 
move, if Mr. Wallis was allowed to alter his figures, that other 
gentlemen who tendered should have the opportunity of altering 
theirs. On the face of it, what had taken place looked very 
like an attempt to secure the contract. Mr. Fife would 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
(=== =s ~=PRESSED ROOFING TILES 
RIDGE TILES, ETC. 


Architectural Designs made 


IN 
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JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 
OF VERT ben fest NS : 
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ON Saturday was published the first report of Mr. B. Sykes, 
the newly-appointed engineer of the Ribble Navigation Works, 
to which is appended a statement as to contracts entered into, 
expenditure approved, and estimate of the cost of the un- 
executed works required. The Parliamentary estimate of the 
cost of the whole undertaking (including a thirty-acre dock, for 
which one of forty acres has been substituted) was 558,149/., 
and the Corporation of Preston obtained borrowing powers to 
the extent of 662,2447, But it appears from Mr. Sykes’s state- 
ment that the Parliamentary estimate of every item of the work 
except three has been exceeded by many thousands of pounds. 
Comparing the Parliamentary estimates with the estimated cost 
of the works ‘‘as being and recommended to be carried out,” 
the expenditure on the dock will be 222,970/7 instead of 
181,144/. ; for locks and entrances 69,5057, against 50,8857. ; 
tidal basin 33,4457, for which no provision was made in the 
Parliamentary scheme; lock gates, &c., 18,867/., against 
8,308/.; training walls 49,0002, against 21,180/.; river diver 


Staffordshire, 


Z 


yy) 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 
Designs on application. 


l oF = SS”  ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 
Jf 4 =h Y  ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC. 


HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. fll i>. 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—EK. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


—— 


TURKEY, PERSIAN & INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED by THOMAS BONTOR & CO., late 


WATSON, BONDTOR & -Gae 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dublin, 1865. Hors Concours, Paris, 1878. 


—e—,:.. HOT-WATER PIPES & COILS. 


Ordinary Socket Pipes. 
“RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 
The most inexperienced can fix them. Soundness of Joint a certainty. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES, 


The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 


Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, Churches, Board 
Schools, Horticultural Work, &c. 


Makers of the |MPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT COILS, Coil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains, Vases, &c, 


Vol. XXXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gold Lettered, Price 42s. 6d. Office —175 Strand, London. W.¢ 
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sion 122,100/. against 78,867/.; land 59,4917 (85 acres 
additional), against 16,796/.; dredging 232,500/., against 
94,7662. ; engines and boilers 54,000/, against 15,000/. ; rail- 
ways and sidings 20,300/., against 9,000/.; and the estimate 
for “contingencies” is now put down at 71,607/, against 
49,213/. There are several items of proposed expenditure 
which are not provided for at all in the Parliamentary estimate, 
such as graving dock 36,500/., gridiron 9,800/, timber pond 
11,100/,, warehouses 32,000/.,, &c, the total cost of the under- 
taking being now estimated at 1,171,1052, being 508,861/. 
more than the borrowing powers of the Corporation. The 
upshot of this is, that the Ribble Committee have given notice 
of a recommendation to the Town Council that an application 
be made to sanction the borrowing of an additional sum of 
510,0007. Mr. Sykes states in his report that the training walls, 
as so far constructed, have caused the scour of the tides to 
remove from the bed of the new river channel over 
1,500,000 yards of sand, and that after the channel is 
dredged to the full depth the tidal water will have the effect of 
keeping the bed of the river clean, “ providing the Corporation 
keep out the refuse and solids from the sewage of their own 
town and those towns lying above Preston situate in the 
watershed of the river Ribble.” 


CHILL OCTOBER. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the following remarks 
on a subject which, if it has not already, will shortly force itself 
on the consideration of many persons, namely, how best the 
damp and cold of wintry months may be counteracted by 
artificial means. Outsiders would perhaps ask what there is 
yet to learn on the subject, and the answer might be, perhaps, 
nothing but what they already know, but that systems, perfect 
in theory as far as convenience and sanitary and economical 
reasons go, have been translated into practical form and shape, 
and are now available for use. Artificial heating by some 
method or another can be, and will be, resorted to, but there are 
numberless circumstances under which movable stoves, as dis- 
tinguished from permanent or structural fixtures, are a neces- 
sity, where flues, &c., have to be dispensed with, and where too 
often the comfort of the warmth is impaired by the discomfort 
of stuffiness, and health suffers from the action of vitiated air, 
the diffusion of the products of combustion, &c. The oppor- 
tunity is, therefore, taken to call attention to the new departure 


made by Messrs. Ritchie & Co. which will be found satis- 
factory for its convenience in regard of health, and also in regard 
of economy. 

Messrs. Ritchie & Co., 3 Crooked Lane, London, E.C., 
for many years past have devoted much time and Zattention to 
the manufacture and improvement of condensing} gas stoves, 
sold under their trade mark, Lux-Calor. They are fnow selling 


a larger apparatus which has been lately patented by their 
firm, and which is the most perfectly-constructed stove of the 
kind that has yet been brought before the public, as it burns 
the smallest amount of gas, and gives the largest amount of 
heat which it is possible to obtain therefrom, making it the 
most economical way of heating small or large buildings. 

Like their other heating apparatus these stoves require no 
flue, and are constructed so as to ventilate as well as heat an 
apartmeut. The form is of a neat and well-designed pattern, 
and the body of the stove being of polished copper gives it a 
good and substantial appearance. The product of combustion 
is condensed through copper tubes, and a current of air is 
brought through the base to the upper part of the apparatus 
through a coil, so arranged that it is warmed in its passage 
without being brought in contact with the gas; it then passes 
out into the room through an orifice, which is covered with a 
light iron grating of good design. 

It may be pointed out that this mode of heating is par- 
ticularly suited for churches or halls for public meetings, as no 
attention is required. Moreover, as no smoke or smell is given 
off, it would, if used largely, go far towards solving the vexed 
question of smoke abatement in our towns. 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 
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Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. 


A. ATTWOOD & CO. 


(LATE SALMON, BARNES & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIREPROOF SCREENS 


FOR CUTTING OFF PROSCENIUMS 


THEATRES, PUBLIC HALLS, &e. 


ESTIMATES and DESIGNS on APPLICATION. 


ULVERSTON, LANCASHIRE. 


London Office:—20 Bucklersbury, E.C. 


repayable on demand. 
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FOLDING GATES AND SHUTTERS. 


AN improved construction for folding gates and shutters has 
been patented in this country by the Bostwick Folding Steel Gate 
and Shutter Company, of 73 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Mr. 
Bostwick hails from New York, and this novelty does credit to 
the inventiveness of American genius. The construction 
possesses the merit of entire simplicity, as the whole is based 
on an application of the lazy tong principle. It is an entirely 
novel and very valuable improvement in the construction of 
steel shutters, and one to which we are glad to draw the 
attention of the architectural profession. The inconvenience 
inseparable from the use of wooden shutters of the ordinary 
kind induces many to dispense with them altogether, and to 
rely on the protection given by plate-glass windows ; but an 
open window, then, destroys all security, and, again, rolling 
steel shutters have the disadvantage of obstructing both light 
and ventilation. There is, therefore, a great want for a shutter 
which can be opened or closed without trouble, and which will 
give thorough protection by day or night without interfering 
with light or air, and the Bostwick folding shutters seem 
specially adapted to fulfil these conditions. They are con- 
structed of vertical bars each formed of two channel steels 
rivetted together by distance-pieces, channel to channel, and 
connected bya series of flat bars arranged on the lazy tong 
principle ; thus when a shutter is folded up the vertical bars 
stand close together and occupy very little space, but when it is 
extended they stand from 3 to 5 inches apart, and without 
obstructing either light or air, form an ornamental and very 
strong lattice guard. The same principle is very convenient 
for shutters for shop windows, as they can be folded up and 
turned aside, or hidden in a small recess in the daytime, avoid- 
ing all the inconvenience of taking down and refixing iron 
grilles, and for gates for very many purposes, such as porticoes, 
carriage or van entrances, theatres, day doors for strong 
rooms, &c. The accompanying engraving shows a gate on 
this system when extended and when folded up, and gives a 
good idea of the relative spaces occupied. Such a gate is 
especially convenient for a passenger lift well-hole, as it slides 
up into less than 5 inches for a 2 feet 6 inches opening, and so 
does not interfere with the space on the landing. The inven- 
tion has been used in the United States already for about three 
years, and met with much success, and is apparently patronised 
extensively. There isno doubt that the shutter problem has 


always been a vexed one, that the machinery has been 
cumbrous, and also that the appliances of the present day have 
been hardly less cumbrous and unmanageable than those of a 
century ago. So the substitution of lattice work, as it may be 
called, will prove welcome to many, seeing that these shutters 
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and gates are closed and opened so easily when folded up, 
occupy so little space, and when in use protect without being 
obstructive of light or air. The gates and shutters may be seen 
at Mr. Bostwick’s showroom, 73 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


PLUMBING REGULATIONS IN NEW YORK, 


THE following are the latest revised official rules of the Board 
of Health of New York, without whose authority no plans can 
be carried into execution :— 

1, All materials must be of good quality and free from 
defects ; the work must be executed in a thorough and work- 
manlike manner. 

2. The arrangement of soil and waste-pipes must be as 
direct as possible. 

3. The drain, soil, and waste-pipes and the traps must, if 
practicable, be exposed to view for ready inspection at all 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BISKBECK BANK.—Southampton Buildings, 


Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS ; 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge 


| To Contractors, Builders, and Others. Al BOON T0 SUFFERERS. 


TEMPORARY LIGHTING by ELECTRICITY 
for NIGHT SHIFTS. 


The Anglo-American Brush Electric 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT, ; 


estimonial 
From Mrs. M. ANDERSON, Mortimer-st. Herne Bay, Kent. 

“ After suffering from a torpid, imactive liver, 
with Constipation and Indigestion, if commenced wearin 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT, an 
am now better in every way ; the functions are regular, my i 
appetite has improved, and the wretched depressed feeling 
I used constantly to have has completely passed away. 


the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares 
and Annuities. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, 
ean be obtained post free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31, 1884, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 


He® TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 

Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office cf 

the BIRKBECK BUILDING SocIETY. 

How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAN? 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with in- 

mediate possession, either for Building or Gardening 

purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOI D 

LAND Society. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles, and all business purposes. 


M CG N OG RA M S 2 letter, 1s.; 3letter,2s.3d.; 

’ y complete, with box, pad, 
andink. Postage, 3d.extra, Full names, in neat type, 2s., 
post free. Pricelistsfree. 72 page Catalogue, 7d. 


B.C. BERKLEY, 8 Livery St.,Birmingham. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, 


CONSISTING OF 
Dynamos, Arc Lamps, and Conductors, 
ON MODERATE TERMS, 
Dependent upon number of Lights required and 
period of hire. 


FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO SECRETARY, 


(112 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, 
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The Most Efficient, 
Absolutely 


THE CHEAPEST 


Air Extractor. 
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THE 


“EON” VENTILATOR CO. 


31 BYRON STREET, 
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BRUELIARDS or BAGA- 


TELLES!—All those requiring 
New or Second-hand Tables, Requisites, 
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going elsewhere, send for New Price List, 
Cloth and Cushion Samples, to HENNIG 
BROS., 29 Hizh Street, Bloomsbury, 
London, W.C. Established 1862, 
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|_ INDIGESTION CURED. |} 


Every man and woman suffering from any disorder of 
Nerves fidmeys, 


the Nerves, Stomach, Liver, or Ki 

should at once stop physicing, and remit ars. for 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT (post free) and obtain 
immediate relief. Pamphlet and Book of Testimonials 
POST FREE. MEDICAL BATTERY CoO. Ltd. 


52, OXFORD STREET, LonpoN, W. 
Gener A Wncone Vace 
OBACCONISTS’ TRA DE.—For alvics how to 


open remuneratively from any amount, however small, send 
for Illustrat d Catalegue post free.—LESSER FRIEDLANDER, 
3_Houndsditch, London. Oldest and Cheapest House in the 
World. 


NOWLEDGEisPOWER 


e seventh edition of an instructive and useful 
Pamphlet fully explaining HOW MONEY IS 
MADE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

without liability or risk, is sent gratis and post free on 
application. Address—GEO. EVANS & Co.,°STOCK 
BROKERS, GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON, E.C, 


NOTICE. 


STAMPS! STAMPS!! 
UY, SELL, and EXCHANGE with PALMER, 


who agitated Parliament to pass Act to stop for, ed stamps. 
Cheapest house. Best prices given for collections. Opinions on 
stamps gratis. Bric-d-brac, ld. Stamps sent on approval.— 
J. W. PALMER. 281 Strand, London. 


SPECIAL SALE 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


STOVES, TILES, &c., 
FROM STOCK, AT UNDER COST PRICES. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 Pentonville Road, N. 
All kinds of Marble Work to Order. Lowest Prices and 
Good Quality. 
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times, and for convenience in repairing. When necessarily 
placed within partitions or in recesses of walls, soil and waste- 
pipes must be covered with woodwork so fastened with screws 
as to be readily removed. In no case shall they be absoiutely 
inaccessible unless so placed in accordance with a permit 
issued by the Board of Health. 

4. Allinterior water-closet compartments in tenement houses 
shall be ventilated into air-shafts of not less than three square 
feet in area. 

5. Where there is a sewer in the street every house or 
building must be separately and independently connected with 
it. When possible, such connection must be made directly in 
front of the house. 

6. Where the ground is made or filled in, the house-sewer, 
by which is meant the portion of the drain extending from the 
public sewer to the front wall, must be of extra heavy cast-iron 
pipe of such diameter as the Board of Health may approve. 
Such pipes should be laid with the joints properly calked with 
lead. 

7. Where the soil consists of a natural bed of loam, sand, 
or rock, the house-sewer may be of hard, salt-glazed and 
cylindrical earthenware pipe, laid on a smooth bottom, free 
from all projections of rock, and with the soil well rammed to 
prevent any settling of the pipe. Each section must be wetted 
before applying the cement, and the space between each hub 
and the small end of the next section must be completely and 
uniformly filled with the best hydraulic cement. Care must be 
taken to prevent any cement being forced into the drain to 
become an obstruction. No tempered-up cement shall be 
used. A straight-edge must be used inside the pipe, and the 
different sections must be laid in perfect line on the bottom 
and sides. 

8. Where there is no sewer in the street, and it is necessary 
to construct a private sewer to connect with a sewer in an ad- 
jacent street or avenue, it must be laid outside of the curb, 
under the roadway of the street on which the houses front, and 
not through the yards or under the houses. 

9. The house-drain must be of iron, with a fall of at least 
1 inch to the foot. 

to. Where water-closets discharge into it, the house-drain 
must be at least 4 inches in diameter. : 

11. It must be securely held in place against the cellar wall 
or properly suspended from the cellar ceiling. It can be laid 
under the cellar fioor only when a permit from the Board of 
Health has been obtained. 


12. It must be laid in a straight line, if possible. All 
changes in direction must be made with curved pipes, and all 
connections with Y-branch pipes and one-sixteenth or one- 
eighth bends, if possible. 

13. Any house-drain or house-sewer put in and covered 
without due notice to the Health Department, must be un- 
covered for inspection at the direction of the inspector. Old 
sewers or house-drains can be used for new houses only when 
found by an inspector of this Department to conform in all 
respects to the foregoing regulations governing new sewers and 
drains. 

14. Unless omitted by permission of the Board of Health, 
a running or half-S trap must be placed on the house drain at 
an accessible point near the front of the house. This trap must 
be furnished with a hand-hole for convenience in cleaning, the 
cover of which must be properly fitted and made gas and air 
tight with some suitable cement properly applied. 

15. When the trap described in Section 14 is required in the 
house-drain, there must be an inlet for fresh air to enter the 
drain just inside of the trap of at least 4 inches in diameter, 
leading to the outer air and opening at some place shown on 
the approved plans not less than 1o feet from the nearest 
window. No cold-air box for a furnace shall be so placed that 
it can possibly draw air from this inlet pipe. 

16. No brick, sheet metal, earthenware, or chimney flue 
shall be used as a sewer ventilator, nor to ventilate any trap, 
drain, soil, or waste-pipe. 

17. Every vertical soil and main waste-pipe must be of iron, 
and where it receives the discharge of fixtures on two or more 
floors it must extend at least 2 feet above the highest part of the 
roof or coping or light-shaft louvres, and have a diameter above 
the roof at least 1 inch greater than that of the pipe proper ; 
but in no case shall it be less than 4 inches in diameter above 
the roof. Nocap or cowl shall be affixed to the top of such 
ventilation pipe, but in tenement houses a strong wire basket 
shall be provided and securely fastened thereto in every case, 
to cover the mouth of it. 

18. Soil, waste, and vent pipes in an extension must be 
extended above the roof of the main building when otherwise 
they would open within 20 feet of the windows of the main 
house or the adjoining house. 

19. Horizontal soil and waste pipes are prohibited. 

20. The least diameter of soil-pipe permitted is 4 inches. 
A vertical waste-pipe into which a line of kitchen sinks dis- 
charges must be at least 3 inches in diameter if receiving 
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7OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
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HILL’S Prize Medal GAS BATH. 


Awarded FIRST PRIZE by Royal Polytechnic Society, 1831. 


A Warm Bath ready in 15 minutes, at a cost of one halfpenny. 
Easily fitted in any house. Price from £4 45. corplete, including 
fittings. Compare the cost of this wiih the ordinary method ot 
fitting-up bath-rooms. No house should be without one. 

Sole Manufacturers :_ARDEN HILL & CO, 
ETNA FOUNDRY. 14, 16,18 Constitution H'li, BIRMINGHAM. 
Makers also of the Patent Acme Gas Range, Asbestos 
Gas Fires, and Acme Bath- Heaters. 


H. SCOTT, RICHMOND & CO., 


30 & 31 Paternoster Square, London, EC., 
ORIGINAL MAKERS OF TALC GROUND 


WALL- PAPERS. 


Manufacturers of High-class Papers only. 


PAPERS FROM 2/- PER PIECE GROSS, 


Special facilities for the production of Architects’ own Designs. 


Printers of Messrs. WATT & Co.’s Wail. Papers (designed by 
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HEATING and VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 
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the waste of five or more sinks, and shall have 2-inch 
branches. 

21. Where lead pipe is used to connect fixtures with vertical 
soil or waste-pipes, or to connect traps with vertical vent pipes, 
it must not be lighter than D-pipe. ‘ 

_ 22, There shall be no traps on main vertical soil or waste 
pipes. 

23. All iron pipes must be sound, free from holes or cracks, 
and of the grade known in commerce as extra heavy. The 
following weights per lineal foot will be accepted as standards :— 


2 inches, 5} pounds per lineal foot. 
it 


3 29 95 9 9 
4 9 3 ” ” 
5 Ay 7/ 9 ” 
6 99 20 ” mr) 
i 2 «27 9 39 
8 ” 335 ” oe) 
10 29 45 ) 9 
12 » 54 ) oe) 


24. All fittings used in connection with such pipe shall cor- 
respond with it in weight and quality. No tar-coated cast-iron 
pipe shall be used. 

25. When required by an inspector from the Board of 
Health, plumbing-work must be tested with the peppermint- 
test, or by other approved methods, such test to be made by 
the plumber in the presence of the inspector. Defective pipes 
discovered must be removed and replaced by sound pipes, and 
all defective joints made tight, and every part of the work in 
which defects are found be made to conform to these rules and 
regulations. 

26. All joints in iron drain-pipes, soil-pipes, and waste-pipes 
must be so filled with oakum and lead and hand-calked as to 
make them gas-tight. 

The amount of lead used to a calked joint shall be not less 
than twelve ounces to each inch diameter of the pipe so con- 
nected. : 

_ 27. All connections of lead with iron pipes must be made 
with a brass sleeve or ferrule of the same size as the lead pipe, 
put inthe hub of the branch of the iron pipe and calked with 
lead. The lead pipe must be attached to the ferrule by a wiped 
or overcast joint. 

28. All connections of lead waste and vent-pipes shall be 
made by means of wiped joints. 

29. Every water-closet, urinal, sink, basin, wash-tray, bath, 
and every tub or set of tubs, and hydrant waste-pipe, must be 


OPEN. 


separately and effectively trapped, except where a sink and 
wash-tubs immediately adjoin each other, in which case the 
waste-pipe from the tubs may be connected with the inlet side 
of the sink-trap. In such a case the tub waste-pipe is not 
required to be separately trapped. Urinal platforms, if 
connected to drain-pipes, must also be properly trapped. 

30. Traps must be placed as near the fixtures as prac- 
ticable, and in no case shall a trap be more than 2 feet from 
the fixture. 

31. All waste-pipes from fixtures other than water-closets 
must be provided at the outlet of such fixtures with strong 
metallic strainers to exclude from such waste-pipes all 
substances likely to obstruct them. 

32. In no case shall the waste from a bath-tub or other 
fixture be connected with a water-closet trap. 

33. Traps must be protected from syphonage, and the 
waste-pipe leading from them ventilated by a special air-pipe, 
in no case less than two inches in diameter for water-closet 
traps, and one inch and a half for other traps. Except in 
private dwellings, the vertical vent-pipes for traps of water- 
closets in buildings more than four storeys in height must be at 
least three inches in diameter, with 2-inch branches to each 
trap, and for traps of other fixtures not less than two inches in 
diameter, with branches 13 inches in diameter, unless the trap 
is smaller, in which case the diameter of branch vent-pipe 
must be at least equal to the diameter of the trap. In 
all cases vertical vent-pipes must be of cast or wrought iron. 

34. Vent-pipes must extend two feet above the highest part 
of the roof or coping, or light-shaft louvres, the extension to be 
not less than four inches in diameter, to avoid obstruction from 
frost, except in cases where the use of smaller pipes is permitted 
by the Board of Health. They may be combined by branching 
together those which serve several traps. . These air-pipes 
must always have a continuous slope to avoid collecting water 
by condensation. 

35. No trap-vent pipe shall be used as a waste or soil-pipe. 

36. Overflow-pipes from fixtures must, in each case, be con- 
nected on the inlet side of the trap. 

37. Every safe under a wash-basin, bath, urinal, water- 
closet, or other fixture must be drained by a special pipe not 
directly connected with any soil-pipe, waste-pipe, drain, or 
sewer, but discharging into an open sink, upon the cellar floor, 
or outside of the house. The outlets of such pipes should be 
covered by flap-valves. 


38. The drain-pipe from refrigerators shall not be directly 


Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). i WS BES 


\\s Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, i oss ae 
\||5 Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. = pers “ 
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H. W. COOPER, 


— 


[ji 
—. 
Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 
Office: 


ry 


Pest 
Impr Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


Sa UPPER GEHEORGE STREET, 
EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


Go 00D CARVINGS. 


All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
the country. 

Estimates and Designs on Application. 


= PARQUET FLOORINGS. 


150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. 
RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, 
Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, 
Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 
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CARVING CO, LD., 
22 QUEEN’S ROAD, 


Bayswater, London, 


PARQUET FLOOR, 
JOINERY and WOOD 


ARTISTIC JOINERY. 


TH (Turpin’s Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared 
on ioea}, back sam avons canal in wear to Z 

sate ; inch Soli arquet. se ‘or Veneeri ld LDL LE ME SF LODE MELD LE TPG LIE EAE 

existing deal floor,and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction. RERREAREE ERECT aaa 
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connected with the soil or waste-pipe, or with the drain or 
sewer, or discharge upon the ground ; it should discharge into 
an open and water-supplied sink. Such waste-pipes should be 
so arranged as to admit of frequent flushing, and should be as 
short as possible, and disconnected from the refrigerator. In 
tenement houses it must be ventilated above the roof. Cover- 
ing the outlet by means of a flap-valve is recommended. 

39. The sediment-pipe from kitchen boilers must be con- 
nected on the inlet side of the sink-trap. 

40. Water-closets must never be placed in an unventilated 
room or compartment. In every case the compartment must 
be open to the outer air, or be ventilated by means of a shaft 
or air-duct. All water-closets within the house must be sup- 
plied with water from special tanks or cisterns, the water of 
which is not used for any other purpose. Interior water-closets 
must never be supplied directly from the Croton supply-pipes. 
Except in tenement houses, a group of closets may be supplied 
from one tank, but water-closets on different floors are not per- 
mitted to be flushed from one tank. In tenement houses there 
must be a separate cistern for each water-closet, and one water- 
closet must be provided for each two families. 

41. The overflow-pipes from water-closet cisterns may dis- 
charge into an open sink, or where its discharge will attract 
attention and indicate that waste of water is occurring, but not 
into the soil or waste-pipe, nor into the drain or sewer. When 
the pressure of the Croton is not sufficient to supply these 
cisterns adequate pumps must be provided. 

42. The valves of cisterns must be so fitted and adjusted as 
to prevent wasting of water, especially where cisterns are 
supplied from a tank on the roof. 

43. Water-closets, when placed in the yard, must be so 
arranged as to be conveniently and adequately flushed, and their 


. 


water-supply pipes and traps must be protected from freezing. 


The compartments for such water-closets must be ventilated | 


by means of slatted openings in the doors and roof. 

44. No privy-vault or cesspool for sewage will be permitted 
in any part of the city where water-closets can be connected 
with a pablic sewer in the street. 

45. Tanks for drinking-water are objectionable, but if in- 
dispensable they must never be lined with lead, galvanised iron, 
or zinc. They should be constructed of iron, or wood lined 
with tinned or planished copper, or wood alone. The overflow 
should discharge upon the roof, or be trapped and discharge 
into an open sink, but never into any soil or waste-pipe or water- 
closet trap, nor into the drain or sewer. Discharge-pipes from 
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such tanks must not deliver into any sewer-connected soil or 
waste-pipe. 

46. Rain-water leaders must never be used as soil, waste, or 
vent-pipes ; nor shall any soil, waste, or vent-pipe be used as a 
leader. 

47. When within the house, the leader must be of cast-iron, 
with leaded joints, or of copper, with soldered joints. When 
outside of the house, and connected with the house-drain, it 
must, if of sheet metal with slip joints, be trapped beneath the 
ground or just inside the wall, the trap being arranged so as to 
prevent freezing. In every case where a leader opens near a 
window or a light shaft, it must be properly trapped at its base. 
The joint between a cast-iron leader and the roof must be made 
gas and water-tight by means of a brass ferrule and lead or 
copper pipe, properly connected. 

48. No steam exhaust, blow-off, or drip-pipe shall connect 
with the sewer or with any house drain, soil-pipe, or waste-pipe. 
Such pipes must discharge into a tank or condenser from which 
a suitable outlet to the house sewer may be provided. 

49. Cellars should not be connected to the house drain 
unless necessary. Dry cesspools should be used where prac- 
ticable. Mason’s traps for yards, cellar, and area drains are 
prohibited. 

50. Subsoil drains must be provided when necessary. 
When used they must be effectively trapped and means pro- 
vided to maintain a seal. 

51. Yards and areas, and open light courts, must always be 
properly graded, cemented, flagged, or well paved, and properly 
drained ; when the drain is connected with the house drain it 
must be effectively trapped. Front area drains must, where 
practicable, be connected with the house drain inside of the 
running trap, if one is used. 

52. Cellar and foundation walls must, where possible, be 
rendered impervious to dampness, and the use of asphaltum or 
coal-tar pitch in addition to hydraulic cement is recommended 
for that purpose. 

53. Inno case will the general privy accommodation of a 
tenement or lodging-house be allowed in the cellar or basement. 

54. When there is no sewer in the street, and no way of 
reaching a sewer on an adjacent street or avenue, by any means 
provided for in these regulations, privy-vaults and cesspools 
will be permitted ; but in all cases they shall be built and main- 
tained absolutely water-tight. They shall be placed as far as 
practicable from any well, and so ventilated that no nuisance 
shall result therefrom. 
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Patentees and Sole Makers of the Widely Celebrated { “ IMPROVED | WALLENGH Ta yy con ;eanineee DESK. 
66 99 | 
HALLAMSHIRE” DESIESS, | (patent). INSTANTLY CONVERTED, YET PERFECTLY RIGID. 
Convertible, Fixed, Single, Dual, Rigid, Turn-up Flap, and every kind and design of | Making Flat Table, Sloped Desk, and comfortable Backed Seat. With 
Scholars’ Desks, Black-Boards, Easels, Slates, Slate-Boards, Teachers’ Furniture of | Widest Book- Board, Slots for Slates, and New Locking Motion, with 
superior make and desiga. Kindergarten Apparatus, Reversible and Fixed Seats for | both Fixed and Loose Key, either of which may be used at will, One person can 


eo Be convert 20 Desks per minute. Over 100,900 have been sold. In selected and well- 
Sunday Schools, Mission Rooms, and Lecture Halls. At Reduced Prices, seasoned Pitch Pine, Thrice Varnished. For Strength, Durability, inishand Hfficiency, 
SPECIAL Silver Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1882. the Cheapest Desk offered. 


Illustrated Catalogues Post-free on application. Nore.—This is the only desk that has two alternative methods of locking. 


VENTILATION, Practical! Perfect! Natural! 
COMYN CHING & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
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HEATING, VENTILATING, & GAS ENGINEERS. 


ALL SYSTEMS. 
MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS. 
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COMYN CHING & OCO., 
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MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. Everything for a line complete for £8. 
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THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 
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Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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Ole Architect, 


THE WEEK. 


FoREIGN countries rarely acknowledge their indebtedness to 
the ability of an Englishman unless he should happen to be 
a great captain like WELLINGTON, who may have saved them 
from destruction. He may introduce a new industry which 
gives wealth to the country, but he is treated as a stranger, 
and is as sure to be fleeced when he gives a chance as any 
young tourist. The remarkable scene which occurred in 
Antwerp on Sunday, when some of the debt that is owing 
to an English engineer was paid, is so exceptional that it 
deserves to be recorded. There is the more necessity for 
doing this since the Belgian papers have appeared to con- 
sider that it was a strangers’ affair, and not likely to give much 
interest to their readers. When the first Belgian railways 
were projected the shrewd King Lropotp applied for the 
assistance of a band of English engineers. Most of them 
returned, but one, a Mr. Woops, remained, and on Sunday 
there was a public demonstration to celebrate his half- 
century of services. It was essentially a popular one, and 
had all the enthusiasm that is found on similar occasions. 
The trades of Antwerp, the musical societies, the gymnastic 
clubs, the students, congregated and marched bearing 
banners through the principal streets. The old Flemish 
city was never the scene of a more creditable event. The 
majority of the houses and public offices were marked by 
large flags, and those in the streets leading to Mr. Woops’s 
house were almost concealed with decorations. It would 
be impossible to give any description in a paragraph of the 
numerous presents which were given to Mr. Woops. What 
he must value most was the hearty goodwill which was 
shown by the people among whom he has lived so long, 
and we hope Mr. Woops may live to enjoy the honours 
awarded by the State, and which were never more fully 
earned. It isright to add that the time was well chosen, 
since there was a celebration in honour of VoNDEL, the 
great Flemish poet and dramatist, on the same day, and the 
organisation served two purposes, 


THE prize which was instituted in memory of TRoyon, 
the cattle painter, has this year brought forth no less than 
forty-five competitors, who have deposited their works at 
the French Academy of Fine Arts. ‘The value of the prize 
is only 1,200 francs, but the gaining of it is accepted as a 
sure sign of talent, and the prizeman is allowed to keep his 
picture. ‘The competition will be decided early in October. 
The “enyois,” or works which have to be prepared by the 
holders of the Prix de Rome, will also be exhibited in 
Paris for a part of October. 


THE ultra-Republican journal of M. Henri RocHEFORT 
is not the place where one would expect to find information 
on an archeological subject. But one of his sub-editors 
happens to be holiday-making in Brittany, and has obtained 
an interview with M. PAu SEBILLOT, who is charged by 
the Government with the duty of investigating the origin of 
the megalithic monuments of the Goths that are found in 
the five departments of Brittany. -There are no less than 
2,500 of them, which are known as dolmens, menhirs, crom- 
lechs, &c. The menhirs are dressed stones. Some are of 
large size ; one in the Morbihan, known as Loc-Mavia- Ker, 
had a height of about 220 feet, and, if placed in Paris, 
would extend above the towers of Notre Dame. Some- 
times the stones are placed in groups or circles, forming 
cromlechs, the dolmens being the colossal tables such as 
those of Esse and St. Nazaire. M. Sépiitot’s opinion is 
that the dolmens were the primitive tombs of the chiefs, 
and the stones were brought from a distance to gratify the 
national desire for renown. ‘The chamber was the tomb in 
which were placed the remains of the chief, his war-chariot, 
and the bodies of his horses, that were slain for that pur- 
pose. “The menhirs, or standing stones, were memorials of 
victory or great events, like the Egyptian obelisks ; but 
some among them, like those of Carnac, seem to have been 
funereal monuments. It was the belief of the ancient Gauls 
that the warriors were transported after death to’an ancient 


isle called Brittia, which was somewhere beyond the seas. 
Hence the monuments are. placed on peninsulas that look 
towards the sea. There are also the rocking stones, which 
must have been used for judicial purposes like the ordeals. 
M. SkBILLor’s theory is that if the accused was guilty he 
was likely to be panic-stricken, and would fear that he 
could not move the stone. It would then be immovable, 
and he was condemned. In those happy days it appears 
the virtuous man’s nerves never failed, and the rocking of 
stones was a pastime. 


THE French Journal Officiel has promulgated the 
international convention lately concluded at Berne, by 
which an international union is created for the protection 
of literary and artistic works. The parties to it are Great 
Britain, Germany, Belgium, Spain, Switzerland, Italy, 
Tunis, and the Republics of Haiti, Liberia, and France. 
The convention relates to works of design, paintings, 
sculptures, engravings, lithography, geographical plans and 
maps, and every production of a scientific, literary, or 
artistic kind which can be published by no matter what 
form of reproduction. It is needless to say there is no 
mention of an architectural work in the document. 
According to the Journal Offciel, the exclusive right to 
make or authorise a translation or reproduction is limited 
to a period of ten years from the publication of the work in 
any of the countries of the union. The convention will 
take effect from December 5 next. 


THE coroner’s jury have returned a verdict of ‘“ Acci- 
dental death ” as the result of their inquiry into the terrible 
catastrophe at Exeter. They have added, however, riders 
in which they censure the magistrates, blame the architect, 
and, in the light of after wisdom, regret that town autho- 
rities, &c., have not more powers. The matter is no new 
one ; architects and experts have written and delivered 
lectures, and pointed out what was necessary for public 
safety, both in structural matters and what was defective in 
the powers of the authorities, The public should be pre- 
pared to second efforts made in their behalf, in whatever 
quarter, by insisting that all prudent suggestions should be 
carried out. It is easy to blame magistrates and architects ; 
but neither architects nor magistrates caused the fire. 
When everything is done that ingenuity and skill can sug- 
gest, any outbreak of fire will probably, so long as the 
world lasts, be now and again attended with deplorable and 
fatal results. Fires should be guarded against so far as 
vigilance can prevent them. Where gas is used the heat 
generated is almost alone enough to excite spontaneous 
combustion. But gas is not discarded, nor are inflammable 
properties made fireproof. In this case the initial cause of 
“ Accidental death” was an outbreak of fire. The jury 
have decided according to their best, but persons who 
know how little architects may be responsible for the buildings 
they design, and how much responsibility rests on the ideas 
of the client—ideas which the architect has to carry out— 
will hesitate before they believe that Mr. Puipps has failed 
in any of his duties. An instance of the ways of clients is 
seen after the refusal of the Aberdeen magistrates to 
renew the license of the theatre there till extensive altera- 
tions and improvements have been effected. The repre- 
sentative of the lessee pleaded hard for a year’s delay, as 
the lessee had a series of engagements for a year, so that 
to suspend the license would be exceedingly serious to 
him. 


In February last, M. pz Sanra Anna NERy went to 
Brazil from Paris in order to obtain the co-operation of the 
people of that country in the Exhibition of 1889. He was 
well received. The Brazilians have taken up the project, 
committees are organised, and subscriptions given towards 
the expenses. In the province of Para the people. have 
given 150,000 francs, and in Manaos_ 100,000 francs. 
Although the Government may hold back, the Brazilians 
are likely to have an attractive department in the Champ 
de Mars. The council of the Exhibition have also heard 
cheering news from Italy, since forty-four of the chambers 
of commerce have agreed to give their support. In a week 
or two M. GEorGcEs BerGeEr, the director, and the Italian 
delegates, will meet in Paris in order to arrange the space 
that will be required for the display of Italian goods, 
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THE BELGIAN TRIENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


’ VERY interesting Exhibition has just been opened in 
Brussels. It was intended to exemplify the styles of 
living artists, native and foreign, but Death is never idle, 
and short as was the time between the announcement and 
the opening, it was long enough to make it necessary to 
hang mortuary crowns on some of the pictures. The 
Exhibition is held in that part of the Musée Royal which is 
assigned to the modern school in the permanent. exhibition. 
In Paris the experiment of a triennial exhibition was 
not a success, partly owing to the opposition of the artists’ 
society, and arising from the fear of a rival exhibition 
which would be under the control of the Government. It 
remains to be seen whether more success will be attained in 
Brussels. We must say at present the Exhibition does not 
appear to be a financial success, for the crowds resembling 
those which are found at a Salon or Royal Academy exhibition 
are not visible. In fact, the rooms might be called 
deserted. The absence of spectators must not, however, be 
ascribed to any lack of interest in the works, but is owing 
rather to the belief that the Committee of Selection was not 
impartial. As far as we are able to judge, there are some 
grounds for the supposition. Rightly or wrongly, the 
committee adopted the principle of having a select exhibi- 
tion. Although so much wall space was available, there are 
not five hundred oil-paintings in all the rooms. Sculpture 
is represented by one hundred and twenty works, which are 
placed apart in a long gallery. Architecture being in all 
countries treated as the CINDERELLA of the arts, no one would 
expect to see many works in Brussels or Constantinople, 
but a system of examination which will not allow more than 
eight works to pass through does seem to be either excessively 
rhadamantine in its severity or incapable to recognise the 
limits of the art. The handful of architectural drawings 
consists mainly of designs, one being for the restoration of 
the Temple of Augustus at Vienne. The Belgian archi- 
tects have palpably good cause for grumbling, and when 
one department of an exhibition is mismanaged, it is safe 
to conclude that the others are not perfection. 

As regards painting, the committee might allege that the 
works available are beyond counting. Almost everybody 
can draw, and a large section of the population claim to be 
artists. All Belgian exhibitions have contained more than 
the average quantity of works that could be pleasing to 
nobody but the authors, and the committees of selection 
have often erred through an excess of good nature. But 
while granting all this, we must hold that it does not form 
an argument for the exclusion of a great many painters of 
note, whose works most foreign visitors would desire to see. 

_Another defect in the arrangements under which the 
painters suffer is seen in the presence of French works. 
Paris is not remote from Brussels, and there is no fear of 
mal de mer being an incident on the journey. Any one 
who has a wish to see a Salon exhibition can be gratified at 
a cheap rate, and for those who are compelled to stay at 
home, a few works will not serve as a substitute. The con- 
dition of French painting is no more to be judged from the 
works by M. Grrvex or M. Rigor than a house can be 
indicated by a brick. If the purpose of the royal decree 
which opened the doors of the Exhibition to foreigners was 
to afford a means of testing the advancement of Belgian 
art, it certainly has failed ; and it could not be other- 
wise, since the examination of the works was conducted 
on a principle that differed from the one applied to 
Belgian art. The whole world knows by this time that 
the Committee of Selection made some wry faces when 
they first saw some of the French works, and for a moment 
it was imagined that the spirit of Belgian independence was 
to be asserted, but in this case, as in many others, policy 
prevailed. 

The objections to foreign works which the Belgians may 
hold need not influence us, and we think it is better to 
begin with them. One of the first that meets the eye of the 
visitor is Mr. R. B. Brownine’s Baigneuse, which is on the 
line in a central position. It is the figure of anude woman, 
ieee a back to the spectator, and she is seen standing on 
oe an. of alake in a very green landscape. Unless we 

staken, it appeared in one of the London exhibitions 
Deataaioes pal Rie of Arc. This work is a good 
ern French school, and we prefer it to 


the larger works of the artist. Like so many painters Mr. 
Browninc has tried his hand on sculpture, and the marble 
bust Z’spérance bears no sign of a novice’s work. M. GERVEX 
sends the figure that a year or two since was in the Salon, 
and which by some would be called a thoroughly represen- 
tative Parisian work. It is the Femme au Masque, a nudity 
in a black domino, and, whatever may be said about the 
choice of subject, there can be only one opinion about the 
modelling of the figure. But still better as flesh painting 
is the figure of the woman under chloroform in the picture 
Avant ? Opération, in which a surgeon is seen explaining 
the process he is about to follow in the operation on the 
patient that lies before him. M. Gerrvex has taken 
several subjects from a Paris hospital, but none of them 
can be compared with this work. The author’s realistic 
power is seen in the portraits of the surgeons and 
officials, and the figure of the woman is treated in a 
way that excites compassion for her fate. M. GERVEX 
is an artist about whose power there can be no question, 
and he is a master of many styles. M. Rout, who is like- 
wise a leader among the moderns, sends the strange picture 
Ztude—a nude woman standing near a young bull. There 
are some critics who believe that the artist is strongest in 
animal-painting, and much forcible work is visible in the 
figure which holds the chief place in the picture. The 
second work by M. Rott is the Chantier de Suresne, which 
has also appeared in the Salon. It shows builders at work, 
and, in cases of this kind, M. Roti never attempts 
idealising. He presents the Paris workman as he is too 
often—badly fed, badly clothed, and badly housed. The 
effect of these causes is to make him anything but an 
ApoLLo, and, indeed, a picture of this kind does not 
suggest that labour is a blessing. An English painter 
generally takes the opposite view of life, and a picture 
where everything was suggestive of happiness appeared in 
the Royal Academy at the time when M. RoLtw’s work was 
in the Salon. The condition of the labourer is a question 
which continental politicians find it hard to evade, and 
painters seem to think they should do something towards 
its elucidation. A political economist would do well to 
study pictures like M. Rotu’s and M. MEuNIER’s, for the 
latter artist in his JZimeurs du Borinage shows also the 
effects of unhealthy occupations upon the frames of women 
and men. We see two men, and a woman dressed like a 
man, who are proceeding to their work in early morning. 
They are all grim, like people who have unpleasant duties 
before them, and the surroundings assume a weird character 
that is in keeping with the figures. 

England somehow is becoming a field to which foreign 
painters resort for subjects, and one is not, therefore, sur- 
prised to find a picture of Le Poultry Cross, Salisbury, in this 
Brussels gallery, and by a Brussels artist. But the chief 
picture relating to England is M. JuLes DE PayEr’s La 
Baie de la Mort. It isa scene connected with the history 
of the Franklin expedition, and should be acquired by the 
English Government. If it were only used as a contrast 
with LANDSEER’s picture from the same tragedy it would be. 
worth buying, for it suggests how little style was to be found 
in the later works of a painter who had offered his art as a 
victim to high society. M. DE Payer represents the last 
scene in the expedition. There is a boatful of explorers 
caught in the ice, and, with the exception of the brave 
Irishman, CroziER, they are all dying or dead. He is at 
the bow, and amidst the awful desolation, he looks as if the 
object of the voyage was not to be given up. LANDSEER, 
with his wretched sort of taste, showed the Polar bears 
mangling English remains. M. DE PAYER paints them 
awaiting the end of the last of the band, and one who 
appears near the boat seems as cool and as merciless as 
Fate. The picture should be in an English gallery, but if 
not, it deserves to take a place near GERICAULT’s Aa/é in 
the Louvre. 

The success of Van Lerius’s Lady Godiva will be 
always a temptation to Belgian artists, and they will always 
try a new version of the English legend. That picture 
represents the English princess as she steals through her 
palace to the door where the horse stands. M. Franz 
ViNCcK takes up the subject at a later moment. GopiIva is 
on horseback, and flies in full sunlight through the silent 
Coventry. But her scared look is hardly in keeping with 
the spirit of the heroine, and is not complimentary to the 
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inhabitants, who were sure to be concealed. The picture 
would make a good engraving, and be popular in England. 

The largest of the foreign works is M. MatryKo’s Jeanne 
@’Arc. It represents the Maid of Orleans on her way to 
the cathedral of Rheims for the coronation of the King. 
The canvas is a mass of figures, between which no inter- 
vening spaces are allowed ; and in that way it is expressive 
ofacrowd. There is no sense of atmosphere, for even the 
sky is filled with figures of colossal angels, one of whom 
holds out a martyr’s palm towards the warrior girl. The 
figures if taken singly are splendid, but when seen together 
there is a want of repose, and the hot colour of the picture 
is oppressive, especially when seen in a room. 

When we consider the Belgian pictures it becomes 
evident that various influences are at work in the country, 
and never was it more difficult to define the national style. 
As long as the fine works by the Van Eycxs surpass, by the 
brilliancy of their colour, the pictures painted a month ago, 
there will always be painters who will try to work in the 
spirit of the two brothers. M. Lysarrt, of Ghent, is one 
of that school. His La Vierge disant sa Priere is in the 
old Flemish style. The figure might be taken from a 
Gothic panel. The robe of bright blue falls in angular 
folds, and everything in the room is painted with a precision 
that is remarkable. The expression on the face of the 

lessed Virgin is altogether unlike the simpering of a model. 
But the artist is not content with devotion to one style. His 
second small picture, Caligula, might have come from the 
hand of M. Benyamin Constant. It has the same rich- 
ness of colour; the archeological details are studied with 
care, but are not made obtrusive, and the figure is not of 
an exalted type. One picture brings us back to the fifteenth 
century, while the other is redolent of Clichy and the 
Impasse Hélene. 

The historical style of the latter work is different to 
what is to be seen in M. DE Vrienpt’s People of Ghent 
rendering Homage to Charles V. The prince is a baby in 
the cradle, watched over by a staid nurse. The nobles and 
representatives are before him bearing presents that are not 
of an infantile sort—an illuminated Bible, a helmet, a 
sword, &c. This work has.also some of the precision which 
the Van Eycxs loved, but there is conventional formalism. 
M. DE VRIENDT does not paint robes in impossible folds, 
but neither does he shirk the representation of details. It 
seems to us that is one of the pictures which might be taken 
as approaching an ideal of Belgian art, and its drawing, 
colour, and arrangement combine to make it one of the chief 
works of the Exhibition. 


(Zo be continued.) 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


fase prizes were given to the students of the Birmingham 
School of Art on Thursday in last week by Alderman 
Kenrick, who presided. After the chairman had addressed the 
students, and the distribution of the prizes had been made, the 
head master, Mr. Taylor, spoke of the working of the system 
established by the Art Department from his experience. He 
commented on some of the best examples exhibited in the 
recent national competition, and reviewed the growth and 
development of the teaching of the art schools. He wished it 
were possible to exhibit along with these examples those of the 
first exhibition held after the formation of the Department of 
Art, and again the work of about sixteen years ago, and at the 
same time the corresponding work of the great art centres of 
the Continent. Such a comparison would convince even those 
who knew little of art of the work the schools had done towards 
lifting England from the position of last in the race of art- 
manufacturing nations. Birmingham was largely represented 
in the exhibition. They had endeavoured during the past year 
to carry the spirit of design into the work of the whole school, 
instead of limiting it to the work of a small section, as had 
been too much the practice in the schools of art. This effort 
had met with more recognition from the Science and Art De- 
partment than could have been expected in so short a time, for 
it was a difficult task, involving not merely the suggestion of a 
design, but the technical power to carry out and realise it as a 
completed work of art. In their decorative panels they had 
been the first to carry out the original purpose of this 
stage, which was called a composition of colour, but 
which had hitherto been an exercise in technique only, without 
any training in beauty of line and decorative colour—useful for 
the still-life painter, but omitting to apply inthe least degree those 


ornamental principles of line, tone, and colour which were equally 
valuable to the artist, the art workman, and the designer. 
The studies from other schools, although some were very clever, 
were all in the old fashion of a pictorial tumbling together of 
odds and ends, with the exception: of one from Nottingham. 
High awards had also been given to similar efforts in the 
Birmingham figure classes. In too many of our art schools 
there were classes of industrial designers who needed the power 
of figure drawing in their work, yet who gave little or no study 
to this or to anything else in nature; and classes studying the 
figure, composed of those who were students only, not at 
present having obtained employment, or of those—such as 
glass-painters and decorators—to whom the figure was the 
main essential, but who were studying the figure without there 
being any attempt to teach more than the technical power of 
drawing and paintings, forgetful even of the lessons which 
should have been learned in the study of the antique. Two 
important things had been gained. The training was the best 
possible for use in art manufactures, and should students rise 
to the higher level they would be more fitted to discriminate 
amidst the struggles and strife of the various schools of art, 
and to discover what were the higher aims of each, and be 
saved from that narrowness which thinks it is first to discover 
the only right, and looks with contempt on all that has gone 
before. Lack of similar training was seen in the figure-drawing 
in the national competition, except toa limited extent in one 
from South Kensington, by a lady who also gained a gold 
medal. ‘The designs from the architectural class, which was a 
new development, had been well rewarded, and he hoped that 
it would stimulate the architectural students to give more time 
to the study of proportion, beauty in decorative work, and 
figure-drawing. In one department he was disappointed, viz., 
the very meagre recognition of the many admirable studies of 
decorative work done in the art gallery. Such work 
was more valuable to designers than to constantly exhaust 
themselves with exercises in design, which exercise must 
become feebler instead of stronger, unless there was much 
practice from good examples and from nature. The many 
and high successes in modelled design must show to 
the students how much better they could express their idea for 
relief objects in modelling than in drawing. Of the drapery 
studies on figures, only one (from Leicester) seemed to realise 
the object of this class of study, which should be to develop 
the action of the figure with graceful lines in harmony with its 
motive. The work from South Kensington, rendering orna- 
ments from cast or drawing into decorative colour studies, was 
a very interesting feature of the exhibition. These studies 
from South Kensington were done by the national scholars and 
masters, and he hoped that Birmingham might obtain a loan of 
the more successful ones. A strong section in the exhibition 
was that of design for manufactures and other decorative work. 
In flat designs, such as those for paperhangings and fabrics, 
there was evidence of the due combination of the study of 
style in past work with an intelligent rendering of forms and 
colour suggested by a study of nature ; while those for relief 
work gave evidence of discrimination in the selection of the 
more beautiful elements and treatments in historic art. As to 
the evolutions of art teaching, the original lines of instruction 
laid down by Dyce, when first these schools were established in 
our great centre, were quite right. But planning out and car- 
rying out were two distinct things. The first important change 
was made by the late Sir Henry Cole, on the ground that 
besides educating those engaged in art manufactures, it was 
necessary to establish art schools in all towns, so as to train all 
classes. Much importance was rightly given to what is known 
as the parish system, by which a man of culture has for gene- 
rations past been sent into every parish in England. It had 
had a civilising influence on the nation. Art teachers occupied 
a similar position in relation to art culture, but this grand idea 
of Sir Henry Cole’s required much more money to carry out 
properly than was likely to be granted by Parliament, and so 
the masters were sent out ill-equipped as to schools and appli- 
ances. What was worse, a temptation was offered to them. 
In order to increase their incomes, and thus lessen the demands 
on that dreadful monster the Treasury, masters were allowed 
—nay, encouraged—to pander to the weakness of the paying 
classes, to teach art as an accomplishment, without any atten- 
tion to standard or the real development of any art power. 
Great and successful efforts had of late been made to retrieve 
this error, but he ventured to suggest that in towns where there 
were no manufactures, and with students who were not yet 
engaged in art manufactures, it should take the form of requir- 
ing sound work in the executive stages, with simple exercises 
in design, rather than of forcing applied designs from those 
not so engaged, and who were lacking, therefore, in the first 
elements of application. Many studies were still sent as ex- 
amples from South Kensington which, if exhibited in a school, 
would undo years of sound teaching in the application of art 
to manufactures. Mr, Taylor showed some drawings of the 
designs of forty years ago as illustrating the advance which 
has since been made, and pointed out the errors of each. The 
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latest development in teaching was due to the influence of men 
like Mr. William Morris and Mr. Walter Crane, who now ren- 
dered their service to the Art Department, and whose influence 
for good was seen in the recent national competitions. Most 
writers on decorative art had hitherto seemed to widen that 
breach between the fine and industrial arts which had been so 
fatal to progress. They had either tried to elevate the artist at 
the expense of the designer and art workman, or had tried to 
show that the training and motives of each were wide as the 
poles. But these men, and others working with them, had 
carried forward the art progression begun by such men as 
Pugin and Stevens into new and pleasant paths, enriched with 
the learning and work of the past and the life of the present, 
but untrammelled by archzological precedents or the attempt to 
revive dead styles. They were men of culture, artists and art 
workers all in one; and there was hope that this might herald 
in the union of the so-called fine arts with architecture and 


design. 


MUSEUM EDUCATION. 


LECTURE was delivered by Mr. G. F. Armitage, at 
Ancoats, on the Manchester Exhibition. He said that 
with regard to the Exhibition building he could find no fault, 
for he believed the structure put up by Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke was the noblest and most artistic exhibition building ever 
erected. In respect, however, to the contents of the building, 
he desired to say that he did not believe pictures or other works 
of art had, unaided by education, an elevating influence on any 
class of people. Many people might scoff at him for saying 
that the Exhibition in itself had no educating influence, but he 
was prepared to maintain that very little good had ever been 
done by the mere exhibition of things of beauty. During the 
last fifty years there had been more exhibitions of pictures and 
more museums opened in this country than in any century in 
our history. There were very few towns that had not now 
some kind of picture-gallery or something like a museum, yet 
he did not think we in England had become more artistic than 
we used to be, taking the word artistic in its highest and truest 
sense. We bought fancy pieces of furniture and covered the 
walls in our houses with fancy papers, but it did not follow 
that such things were beautiful or artistic. The abominable 
designs that were frequently adopted by calico printers were 
neither suited to decorate the substances they were intended to 
cover, nor did they convey any faithful idea of the form from 
which they first originated. If calico printers did not learn 
from the beautiful works of art that many of them possessed, 
that fact might surely be mentioned as proving that such works 
of art had not the elevating influence which they were often 
supposed to exercise. The best use of the Jubilee Exhibition 
was that which resulted in their own personal training. Each 
man in Manchester had some responsibility, and he could 
exercise it in a way likely to promote the interests of art if he 
would send men to the City Council, not because of their 
political views, but because they desired to see the city ina more 
decent and pleasant condition, and wished to promote the best 
interests of those who elected them. 


EXETER THEATRE. 


neon those present on Friday last at the resumption of 

the inquiry into the Exeter Theatre disaster was Mr. 
Phipps, who also gave evidence. Mr. Cameron, the city 
surveyor, was recalled and questioned by Captain Shaw, who 
said he wished to express his deep regret that the Magistrates, 
as the authority entrusted with the protection of life in theatres, 
had not thought fit to be represented at this inquiry. He was 
about to put questions which might deeply affect the position 
of those gentlemen, and if he put any questions the least unfair 
or extreme he should have desired to have been stopped ; but 
he now saw no way by which he could be stopped owing to the 
course these gentlemen had taken, for there was no one present 
to watch their interests. 

The Coroner said he quite endorsed Captain Shaw’s re- 
marks, and regretted that the suggestion made by both was not 
acceded to. 

Captain Shaw said a statement had been made, and not 
yet contradicted, that when the attention of the architect of the 
theatre was drawn to the metropolitan regulations for theatres, 
he stated that the theatre had been constructed in accordance 
with them. He desired to know from the surveyor if those 
regulations had been complied with. 

Mr. Fladgate (for Mr. Phipps) said he did not think there 
was any direct assurance by the architect that these regulations 
had been complied with. 

Captain Shaw said the magistrates’ clerk had said there 
was a direct assurance to this effect. Mr. Phipps said these 
regulations had been anticipated, and would be observed. 


Mr. Pengelly (magistrates’ clerk) said this was so, and no 
exception was made by Mr. Phipps to any of these regulations. 

Mr. Cameron, in reply to Captain Shaw, said he had a copy 
of the regulations of the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
plans of the Exeter Theatre. Details as to the number of 
people to be accommodated in each part of the house were not 
given to the Town Council. They were not required by them. 
The metropolitan regulations that the wall of the proscenium 
should be not less than 13 inches thick, and should be carried 
3 feet above the roof and the same under the stage, were not 
complied with. A portion under the stage was only 9 inches 
thick, and a part of the gable was of the same thickness. The 
regulations that there should be no openings formed in the 
proscenium wall, with the exception of an iron dour leading to 
the orchestra and two doors leading to the stage for the use 
of persons in the auditorium, were not carried out. There were 
two doors for the use of the orchestra, and both of wood. The 
regulations that the staircases, passages, &c., should be of fire- 
resisting material were not complied with. The stairs and 
passages were of timber, and the sides of the passages leading 
to the stairs on the auditorium side were of match boarding. 
The witness was then examined as to the other regulations 
and in most cases his answers were that the Board of Works 
requirements for metropolitan theatres had not been complied 
with. 

Mr. Fladgate (for Mr. Phipps) then stated that that gentle- 
man was desirous of giving evidence or answering any questions 
that might be put to him. Mr. Phipps would give evidence 
entirely on his own responsibility and for the sake of his repu- 
tation, and not on behalf of the Magistrates, who refused to be 
represented, ‘ 

Mr. John Phipps said :—I am an architect, of 26 Mecklen- 
burgh Square, London. In the early part of 1885 I was requested 
by the Exeter Theatre Company to visit Exeter and select a 
site for a new theatre in the place of the one that was destroyed 
by fire, being also engaged by the insurance company to settle 
the risk on the old fire. I prepared those plans and sent them 
to the borough surveyor on July 11, 1885. After an interview 
with Mr. Cameron, who called at my office in London, I was 
given to understand that the Town Council, as the urban sani- 
tary authority, had passed the plans. Later in the year, when 
the building was about to be erected, I suggested to my clients 
that it would be more courteous to the Magistrates to ask them 
to look at the plans before a brick was put on the ground. A 


private meeting of the Magistrates was arranged for October ~ 


28, 1885, at which I met the Magistrates. I was told that it 
was a purely informal meeting. Remarking that it was much 
more satisfactory to me to show them what we proposed to do, 
I produced a set of plans. Mr. Cameron was also present, and 
had in his hands the plans I sent to the Town Council. Con- 
siderable discussion ensued in reference to the exits. It was 
suggested that I should widen the entrances to the pit and have 
a new staircase from the stalls and the pit opening into New 
North Road by the gallery entrance. The question of the 
gallery was also discussed at great length, and I pointed out 
that the gallery was one floor, which I proposed to divide by a 
low partition into two divisions, the front part called upper 
circle, the back part gallery. To each of these divisions there 


was a separate exit and entrance, which was in strict accord. ~ 


ance with the Lord Chamberlain’s regulations in London. 
I also said the plans carried out all essential points in 
the Board of Works regulations in London. The Justices 
said they would be satisfied if the alterations already suggested 
were carried out. This I promised to do. On July 19, 1886, 
the building having advanced a good deal by that date, I was 
in Exeter, and I understood that regulations had been sent to 
the secretary of the Company by Mr. Pengelly, which the 
Magistrates proposed to attach to the back of the licence, in 
accordance with the Act of Parliament for the licence ot 
theatres. In these proposed rules was one prohibiting smoking 
in any part of the building, and I pointed out to my clients that 
the wording of that rule was detrimental to the interests of the 
theatre. I offered to see Mr. Pengelly upon that and ask him 
if the Justices would be satisfied with the wording of the rule 
that no smoking should be allowed in the auditory or corridor. 
I understood also that he had handed the secretary a copy of 
the Board of Works regulations and the regulations of the 
Lord Chamberlain. I handed them back to him with the 
remark that, in my opinion, the plans carried out these regula- 
tions. I had no other communication whatever then with the 
Justices or with their Clerk. The Magistrates inspected the 
building on October 1, and ordered several alterations, which 
were duly reported to me on October 8. The Magistrates 
made what they called their public investigation. They came 
before the time mentioned to me. Consequently I was only 
present at the end of the inspection. I met them as they were 
coming through the upper circle corridor. They said, “ Where 
are the cisterns and tanks required by the Board of Works 
regulations?” I said they were not required. The Magis- 
trates sent for the rules and regulations at once, and I called 
their attention to No. 13 :—“In any case where there are no 
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fire mains there should be cisterns, &c.” I then pointed out 
where the mains were, viz. one in the vestibule of the dress 
circle and one on the front side of the stage, and each supplied 
with §50 feet of hose. The Justices, after a long consulta- 
tion, ordered me to put 4o feet of extra hose at each hydrant. 
The building was advertised to be opened on October 13, and 
on the day previously the licence was applied for. I was not 
present on that occasion before the Justices, nor was I present 
when they inspected the theatre the same day. That, so far as 
I know, was all the connection I had with the authorities. As 
to the rules of the Metropolitan Board of Works, they were not 
obligatory to anyone building a theatre in the country. Rule 4, 
with regard to the proscenium wall, was not complied with. 
The wall above the roof was 9 inches thick, instead of 
13 inches, and the same would apply to the wall below the 
stage. I have built walls in London, under the regulations, of 
a similar thickness, and they stand at the present time. With 
respect to the doors under the stage, the Board did sometimes 
allow two doors leading into the orchestra. I have argued the 
point with the Board of Works that to make these doors of iron 
and leave the great opening of the proscenium void was incon- 
sistent. The decorations of the proscenium were constructed 
of fireproof material. When I designed the plans the side 
passages were simply to be used for access to the boxes, and 
not more than eight persons. I considered the provision, for 
the safety of the persons using the stalls, satisfactory. I pro- 
vided that every tier should have a separate exit. At the 
present moment in London there were in existence theatres 
built in exactly the same way, and they are licensed by the 
Lord Chamberlain year after year. As to an iron curtain, when 
questioned at the meeting of Magistrates on that subject, I 
answered that it was not obligatory in London, and toe my 
knowledge there was only one iron curtain in England. I con- 
sidered it a safe theatre. A second exit was suggested to me 
by the Magistrates. In the flies the gas battens were protected 
with wire by the best maker in London, and the nearest contact 
to the flame was Io inches. I considered the hydrants in the 
theatre sufficient. 

A Juror : Do you consider that with the outlay of a couple 
of thousand more pounds the place could have been rendered 
safer ? 

Witness: No, I do not. 

Another Juror : Did you assume that the gallery audience 
could make their escape over the barrier in the stairs ? 

Witness : Certainly I did ; but I must say I did not reckon 
for the smoke. 

Do you think 400 persons could get down these stairs in a 
short time ?—I only calculated for 300 people, but the staircase 
is sufficiently wide for 4oo. 

Did you ever say that the rent of a shop would be lost by 
having a second exit into Longbrook Street >—I have never 
said anything of the kind. 

Do you consider it necessary to provide additional lights in 
the passages in case of accident ?—-That was a matter for the 
management to see to. The stage adjoined some property 
which was sold by the Theatre Company. Had the property 
been retained, there would not have been any exit made behind 
the stage. I have constructed a great many theatres. The 
ventilation for the stage was good. 

The jury on Wednesday gave a verdict of “ Accidental 
death,” after a consideration of five hours. The following 
riders were appended to the verdict :— 

We consider the Magistrates are much to blame, and 
deserve censure for not having completed their inspection of 
the theatre and satisfied themselves that all the suggestions 
made by them had been carried out, especially the second exit 
from the gallery, and that they allowed themselves to be misled 
by the architect in the matter of the exit from the gallery to 
the second circle. We consider, also, that it was unwise to 
grant a licence for a building in such an unfinished state. We 
regret the action of the Magistrates in declining as a body to 
recognise the authority of the Coroner’s Court, and their lack of 
courtesy to the Government Commissioner attending it. 

The jury regrets that the Town Council by-laws do not 
allow of their efficient control over public buildings, especially 
as regards means of ingress and egress, and that their surveyor 
was not more fully instructed. We recommend a radical 
revision of such by-laws without delay. 

We deeply deplore that the architect, having been en- 
gaged by the direction as a specialist, should have produced a 
building with so many structural defects in the place where so 
many of our fellow creatures fell at the second landing outside 
the pay office. We find that many persons lost their lives 
owing to the post erected there, and consider this post, the gate- 
way below the pay office just above, with the doors opening 
outwards, a very bad arrangement. The jury think that the 
architect failed in his duty in not providing a second exit from 
the gallery. They do not consider the way over the rails from 
the gallery to the second circle a legitimate exit in any case, and 
are surprised that Mr. Phipps, as a business man as well as an 
expert in theatre designing, should have suggested it in his 


evidence that the gallery staircase, er se, was not a ready exit 
from the gallery, and that when the presence of the post is con- 
sidered,which Mr. Phipps admits was there on the opening night, 
they regard it as doubly dangerous. That Mr. Phipps’s explana- 
tion of the presence of the hydrant in the “ flies ” on the plan and 
not in fact was most unsatisfactory. That the jury does not con- 
sider Mr. Phipps is qualified to ignore the rules of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works as regards the erection of theatres, and 
they think that had he followed those rules as he alleged they 
would be he would have acted wisely ; that had the architect 
raised the roof of the auditorium several feet higher it would 
have carried up the smoke, and have allowed the gallery 
audience more time to escape. 

We consider that legislation bearing upon the inspec- 
tion and remodelling of means of exit and the stage-working 
arrangements of all theatres and the prevention of fires therein, 
should receive the earliest attention of Parliament. 

The jury suggest that some effectual plan of excluding 
fire and smoke from the stage and from other parts of the 
building be adopted by the fixing of a water screen or other 
apparatus. 

We consider that the Chief Constable should be em- 
powered to make inspections at all times of all parts of the 
building without notice to the directors or the managers ; that 
he makes such inspection at least once every month when the 
theatre is open, and thereupon transmit a report of his inspec- 
tion to the Town Council, and state whether all fire hydrants, 
ventilating apparatus, &c., are in perfect order. 

We suggest that before a Magistrates’ licence is granted 
for any public building, such building shall be thrown open 
(with all its approaches, entrances, and exits) to the inspection, 
under police supervision, of all householders in the borough, for 
a week after its final completion. 


TESSERA. 
Delicacy of Gothic Detail. 

S. SMIRKE, R.A. 
fine mouldings of the thirteenth century are of themselves 
sufficient evidence of the strong artistic feeling that per- 
vaded our art at that period. While a forcible effect was 
studiously sought by deep undercuttings, and by a brilliant 
sharpness of execution, the best Medizeval artists never lost 
sight of the value of that breadth which had been the peculiar 
merit of Greek mouldings. Their mouldings were massed 
together in groups kept forcibly distinct by deep, undercut 
hollows, producing powerful lines of shadow. The custom 
prevalent in the thirteenth century of banding the shafts of 
columns is another evidence of nicety of taste. The practice 
was quite original, and was admirably adapted to obviate what 
might otherwise have been a meagre effect of the somewhat 
excessive slenderness of those column shafts. Another instance 
of delicate perception, very worthy of observation, is presented 
to us in the execution of their spires. Although the Greek 
entasis of columns was wholly unknown in the Gothic school, a 
feeling exactly similar taught them to give an entasis to the spire, 
so delicate as to be scarcely perceptible, and yet, I believe, 

never wanting in the best examples. 
The Palace of Karnak. 

W. G. PALGRAVE. 

The wonder of Karnak is the so-called palace—it may have 
been as well a tribunal-hall, or some kind of forum. The 
entrance, looking west, is between gigantic wedge-shaped walls 
of solid masonry, each even now, when half-buried in Nile 
deposit, some forty to fifty feet above the ground level. Their 
thickness is truly enormous ; on one side of the inner entrance 
the savanits of the French republican armies. have carved, high 
up, names, dates, and astronomical observations ; a slight 
intellectual scratch on the old features of brute strength. Hence 
we come on a vast open court, traversed by a double range of 
proportionate columns, most broken ; shivered statues, granite 
hewn, guard the second gate, whence we enter the wondrous 
hall, a forest of huge pillars, for an approximate idea of which I 
must refer to pictures, photographs, and, but in second rank, 
ex-professio descriptions ; yet, after all, it must be seen to be 
rightly understood. Once this hall was roofed in, and several 
of its stone rafters still lie athwart, connecting the cumbrous 
capitals ; the centre and wider passage boasted a second or 
upper storey, and must have attained full a hundred feet in 
height, from floor to floor. Walls and pillars are covered with 
hieroglyphics and figures, some of tolerably good detail; but 
their general effect is detrimental, because without order or 
arrangement. Each succeeding monarch or high priest cut his 
emblem or likeness, his dog or hawk-headed god, as fancy took 
him ; some even carved theirs over the work of their pre- 
decessors, like ill-bred travellers, scratching names and 
commonplaces on an edifice, or advertising placards, over- 
plastering each other on a wall. Every outline, every stone, 
every sculpture bears witness to huge despotic power, supersti- 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A controversy has arisen touching the portrait painted by 
Mr. Frank Hott, R.A., and presented by subscribers in 
the Border Burghs to Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN. There has 
been a rumour that Sir G. TREVELYAN wished his portrait 
to be painted by no less able an artist than Mr. Hout. 
Also that Mr. Hotw’s charge was higher than that of any 
other artist except Mr. Mixiais; that something over 
400/, was subscribed; that the price would be nearer 
8oo/, than 4oo/., and that Sir Grorcre TREVELYAN had 
made up the difference out of his own pocket. On the 
other side it is stated that the committee accepted the 
offer as made by Mr. Hott, and have paid him the price 
he named ; further, that the money collected—no part of 
which was contributed by Sir Georcrk TREVELYAN—ex- 
ceeded the required sum, and that they hold Mr. Hott’s 
receipt for the payment. ‘The inquirers, notwithstanding, 
are still, it seems, unconvinced. Possibly they look on the 
reply much in the same way that a member of Parliament 
looks on the reply of a Minister—a reply that does not 
afford much information. Sir GgkorGE, however, has wisely 
set the matter at rest. He says :—“I wrote to Mr. Houi 
to ask what were his prices. He informed me that 400 
guineas was the price of a picture. I reported this to the 
committee, and since then the matter has been entirely 
between them and Mr. Hott. I never paid Mr. Ho i 
anything.” Artists are often generous enough in certain 
cases to do work that would be called honorary, only that 
they charge a price sufficient to soothe the conviction of 
those who seek their services, that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire. 


AN important and most meritorious addition will shortly 
be made to the architectural literature of the country, in the 
forthcoming work or monograph by Mr. E. Lauriston 
ConDER, of Holy Trinity Church, Long Melford. Details 
of the church have been illustrated in a fragmentary way, 
but the illustrations are mostly inaccessible for practical 
purposes because they are dispersed in various publications, 
and some of them are small, and not always as accurate as 
they might be. The aim of the author has been to produce 
in one volume a complete and reliable series of illustrations, 
accompanied by a brief description of all of interest about 
the church. An historical sketch of the building from its 
foundation in the eleventh century to the present day will 
also be given. The illustrations are based on the drawings 
begun by the author in 1884 for the measured drawings 
competition of the Institute of Architects. In 1886 the 
silver medal was awarded to Mr. ConpDER by the Institute. 
Since that time the original drawings have been completed, 
and many additional ones made. The work will include a 
full-page etching, as frontispiece, by Mr. J. D. Barren, of 
the alabaster bas-relief of the Adoration of the Magi. The 
specimen pages and specimen plates speak well of what 
may be expected in the work itself. 


AN example of the efforts which are being made on the 
Continent to secure foreign trade is to be found in the 
narrative of the voyage of the Baron SADOoINE, who was 
formerly the head of the great iron company known as the 
Société Cockerill. On the second day of the present year 
the Baron embarked for Shanghai with the object of pro- 
moting Belgian industry in China. As soon as he arrived, 
he took care to present the mandarins and the great 
officers of State with a book on the works of the Société 
Cockerill, which was printed in Chinese. The worthy 
Baron does not, of course, reveal his success in gaining 
commissions. It seems to us the voyage could not have 
been profitable to his company, since the Baron declaims 
against the want of enterprise among his countrymen, and 
their bad consular arrangements. Nowhere in China was 
he able to discover a consul who was a Belgian, the duties 
having to be undertaken by Germans and English, The 
Baron did enter into competition for the supply of rails, 
but the English professed to be able to deliver at “des prix 
extraordinairement,” and he was outdone. He calls on his 
countrymen to sacrifice themselves in order to gain the 
trade of the East, and to begin by getting hold of a 
Chinese consul-general for Brussels. In Japan the same 
absence of Belgians was to be observed in the consulates, 


and even in America they were not visible. Baron 
SADOINE is amazed that the Belgian declines to emigrate in 
order to make a fortune. The Union Syndicale has issued 
his narrative as incitement to others to go and do like- 
wise. Meanwhile the Société Cockerill is not idle. A 
contract has just been obtained for the locomotives, rails, 
and other metalwork required for a railway in Persia, from 
the Caspian to the town of Amali. The first party of work- 
men will leave Belgium for Persia at the close of the 
month. 


VisiToRS to the Paris Garden d’Acclimatation will 
remember the remarkable panorama by M. CASTELLANI 
which represented the pre-Adamite world. As a work of 
art it was far more effective than the creations which arose 
in the Sydenham Palace, and the students of Paris found 
it a good aid to the lessons on the history of the earth. It 
will no longer please and instruct. The panorama has been 
destroyed by fire, fortunately at an hour in the evening when 
no danger to visitors could arise. Owing to the nature ot 
the material the conflagration did not need long to com- 
plete its work, but a large number of firemen were sum- 
moned to the gardens, as it was apprehended that the 
flames might reach the cages of the animals. 


AccorpDING to Mr. H. C. Jones, the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act of 1885 has by no means remained 
practically a dead letter in the St. Giles district, whatever 
has been the case in other metropolitan districts. Since 
the passing of Torrens’s Act in 1868, he says, no less 
than 238 properties have been dealt with under the Act, of 
which 152 have been wholly demolished, portions of others 
and obstructive buildings removed for the purposes of 
improved ventilation, and others again structurally altered 
to fit them for human occupation. Under Cross’s Acts, 
also, on the official representation of the medical officer of 
the district, two large areas, known as Great Wild Street 
and Little Coram Street, have been successfully dealt with, 
and improved dwellings, capable of accommodating two 
thousand seven hundred persons of the artisan and labour- 
ing classes, erected in place of the old rookeries that 
previously stood there ; these two and the Shelton Street 
area constituting the only areas in the district which could 
possibly be dealt with under these Acts. 


THE question of the action of light on water-colour 
drawings is, in the opinion of Mr. J. C. Roprnson, in an 
unsatisfactory state as far as regards its solution. He 
concludes that the Science and Art Department is bent not 
on the elucidation but the obfuscation of the question. 
There has been, he says, ample time for any and every 
necessary experiment. The conditions, indeed, during the 
past few months have been exceptionally favourable ; many 
years, in fact, may elapse before so long a stretch of bright 
sunny daylight will occur again. We have now a dubious 
promise that a preliminary report will perhaps be ready in 
two or three months, that is, after Parliament had risen; we 
shall then be amid the fogs of winter, and the excuse will 
probably then be “ Oh, we must now wait for sunlight again; 
what can we do in darkness?” Very soon, however, if 
the present regime is continued, any further concern for the 
national treasures in this category will be needless, from 
the certainty that all the deteriorations from the action ot 
light on the fugacious pigments employed in those drawings 
will have taken place, and they will fade no further; but the 
result will be, with scarcely an exception, the reducti-n of 
those precious works to a condition of mere confused and 
disjointed wrecks. As it is, many of them might almost as 
well be burnt offhand for any value they now possess as 
adequate presentments of their authors’ pristine works, 
This delay, however, is a serious matter, and it is intoler- 
able that it should be permitted. There is no question as 
to the reality of the rapid fading of certain pigments largely 
employed up to the present time in water-colour painting. 
It is quite certain that in nearly all the drawings in the 
national collection these pigments have been more or less 
extensively employed. The absolute blotting-out and 
extinction of some of these colours under the present 
conditions of exposure is, indeed, a matter of a very few 
years even, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OAK PANELLED DINING-ROOM, INGESTRE HALL. 
FTER the disastrous fire which quite destroyed his 
\ ancestral mansion, it became the duty of the Earl 
of SHREWSBURY AND Ta.zor to rebuild, and the present 
Ingestre Hall, built upon almost the same lines as the old 
one, has the great advantage of all modern conveniences 
and luxuries. A great deal of the fine interior woodwork in 
the new house has been executed by Messrs. ICHENHAUSER, 
of 68 New Bond Street, and the principal dining-room is a 
creditable specimen. The room is fitted all round with a 
rich oak panelling of the Gothic (linen-fold) pattern, 8 feet 
high, surmounted by a suitable and effective cornice mould- 
ing. The panels, we believe, are antique, but were all 
remounted and refitted to suit their present position. The 
splendid mantelpiece is all modern, and is a triumph of the 
art of wood-sculpture, the figures which support and relieve 
it being works of high art, as are those in each corner sup- 
porting the ceiling. The buffet that fills in one end of the 
room and the rich Gothic doors are also from the atelier 
of Messrs. IcHENHAUSER. Above the panelling the walls 
are covered with a green painted canvas, which is most 
effective, and serves to set off and relieve the oakwork. 
The rich wrought-iron fender, fire-dogs, bell-pulls, handles, 
and hinges are all in keeping, and the work of the same 
firm. Messrs. ICHENHAUSER had, we believe, carte blanche 
as to design, &c., of everything in this room, and the result 
is satisfactory to all concerned. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 


NO. 117—MOSQUE OF AMRON, OLD CAIRO, 
NO. 118._MOSQUE OF SULTAN MOYED, 


SKETCHES ON THE GRAND STAIROASH, VICTORIA HOTEL, 
MANCHESTER. 


PARIS THEATRES. 


a a general rule, most of the Paris theatres, even if they do 
not produce the plays upon which they count to carry them 
through the winter season before the months of November or 
December, are open by the middle of September, while two or 
three of the four subsidised theatres do not close during the 
summer. But the burning of the Opéra Comique, the Z77mes 
says, has altered all this, for while that theatre itself has dis- 
appeared, and the questions regarding its reconstruction have 
not yet been settled, the scare created by this fire was so preat 
that most of the other theatres have been overhauled by order 
of the Minister of Fine Arts. Some of them were peremptorily 
closed pending the alterations which were ordered, while others, 
which would in any event have terminated their season soon 
afterwards, voluntarily undertook to make changes which would, 
they hoped, reassure the public. How far the alterations which 
have been made will serve to prevent another such catastrophe 
as that of May 25 last, only experience—an experience which 
will, one must hope, be long delayed—can show, but there can 
be no doubt that a very serious effort has been made to reduce 
the danger of fire in the Paris theatres to a minimum, so far as 
is compatible with the conditions under which they were built 
and with the crowded area around them. Nearly all the 
theatres have undergone more or less alteration, and the 
Théatre Francais, which makes it a rule never to close except 
for repairs, has spent upwards of 4,000/. in opening out new 
exits, forming a central passage through the house, which has 
entailed the suppression of several seats and a consequent loss 
in the nightly takings, and providing an iron curtain between 
the stage and the house. The erection of the iron curtain was a 
very difficult business, for an iron girder weighing 12 tons had 
to be put up to form a sort of roller for the curtain. The Odéon 
enjoys, like the Grand Opéra, the advantage of being quite 
detached, and no structural changes have been made there, but 
the folding seats known as strafontins, with which the 
managers of theatres are so fond of obstructing the passage to 
and from the orchestra stalls, have been removed, a fresh exit 
has been provided for the actors, and a large reservoir of water 
has been placed upon the roof. This measure, it may be 
added, is common to all the theatres in Paris, but it did not 
prevent the unfortunate Opéra Comique being burnt, for the 
reservoir was empty when the fire broke out. The Odéon will 
also, it is hoped, be lighted by electricity, but nothing is settled. 
In contradistinction to the Odéon, the Palais Royal was pro- 
bably the most dangerous theatre in Paris, for had a fire broken 


out there while a performance was going on, the tortuous stair- 
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cases and narrow doorways would have been so many death- 
traps, but the managers have set to work with a will and 
effected so many structural alterations that they may almost be 
said to have rebuilt their theatre, which is to be provided with 
the electric light, thus adding very much to its comfort as well 
as its safety. Another theatre in which very great alterations 
have been made is the Variétés, which will also be lighted by 
electricity, and here again the facilities of exit, which were 
almost as deficient as at the Palais Royal, have been 
multiplied and the detestable folding seats abolished. The 
Théatre du Gymnase has been provided with an iron curtain, a 
fresh exit through the adjoining restaurant, and the electric 
light, which will also be used at the Renaissance, the Porte 
Saint Martin, and the Ambigu theatres. This last named is now, 
like the Odéon, quite detached, and several new exits have 
been made there, the same remark applying to the Théatre des 
Nouveautés, upon the Boulevard des Italiens, which will now 
have a side issue in the Rue Tailbout, the electric light, and 
additional staircases. A few yards further on,the Théatre du 
Vaudeville, which stands at the corner of the Chaussée d’Antin, 
and is so situated that there would be no excuse for not providing 
sufficient outlets, has had several alterations made, in the 
course of which a passage leading to the theatre, which had 
not been used since 1870 and seems to have been forgotten, 
was discovered. This was the Imperial entrance, as is proved 
by the recurrence of the initial “N” upon the panels and the 
ironwork, and it will now be available as an exit from every 
part of the theatre. Other alterations have brought the total 
cost up to about 2,000/., but an even larger sum has been spent 
upon the Théatre des Folies-Dramatiques, which has been 
completely overhauled and provided with large crush-rooms 
which communicate with the street by means of iron staircases. 
This is a very general and very desirable change, and it is one 
which has been made in most of the Paris theatres, together 
The Théatre 
du Chatelet was closed by order of the Prefect of Police because 
it was burning the naked electric light, but this has now been 
rectified, and it is worthy of remark that the mode of electric- 
lighting generally adopted is that by which the machines for 
generating the light are not placed in the building. Such are 
the changes effected in the principal Paris theatres, but it 
remains to be seen, not only how they work in practice, but 
whether the regulations for keeping all the doors ready to 
open, the passages clear, the reservoir full of water. and the 
iron curtain in working order, will be observed, or as time goes 
on and no fresh scare occurs allowed to become so many dead 
letters. We may, unhappily, say with certainty that one, and 
perhaps the chief, element of danger will not be decreased by 
these nor by any other precautions that could be taken, and 
that is the liability of the audience to unreasoning panic when 
an outbreak of fire does occur. 

The Grand Opéra, which has for some time been in pos- 
session of the electric light, though it is generated on the 
premises, which is a slight source of danger, is the only theatre 
in Paris where no alterations have been made, and, it may be 
added, the only one open in the capital, exclusive of music-halls 
and summer theatres in the ‘Champs Elysées, during the best 
part of July and August. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


HE annual meeting of the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain opened on Tuesday at Bolton, under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Basing. The visitors were received by the 
Mayor in the Town Hall, and an exhibition of sanitary 
appliances and apparatus held in connection with the meeting 
was opened by the Mayor in the Drill Hall. Subsequently the 
members visited a number of public buildings and other places 
of interest in the town. The first general meeting was held in 
the Albert Hall in the evening, which was largely attended. 

The President observed at the outset of his address that he 
had no intention of speaking on the professional aspects, 
whether medical or scientific, of the subject matter with which 
they had to deal, and that in accepting the presidency he had 
stipulated that he should not be expected to go w/tra crepidam. 
His own connection with sanitary science was exclusively that 
Scanty 
enough seemed at that time the result of all their labours, but 
in comparison with the transactions of more recent Parliaments 
one could not but look back to it as a period of activity and 
of comparative success. Lord Basing proceeded to examine 
shortly the history of the statutory and other steps which had 
been taken of late years in relation to the subject. 

The first sanitary legislation culminated in the Public Health 
Act of 1848. The early public statutes of the reigns of Richard 
II., Henry VI., Henry VII. and Henry VIII., to which refer- 
ence is sometimes made, had little in common with what we 
now understand by that term ; but there is no doubt that from 
the reign of George II. onwards, the growing wants of populous 
towns caused their various bodies to apply to Parliament for 
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private or special Acts, in order to gain powers for improving 
the sanitary condition and supplying the essential health- 
requirements of the inhabitants; so that the stir of public 
alarm which followed the outbreak of cholera in 1831, and 
which brought about a variety of administrative and Parlia- 
mentary activities, found some precedents already established 
through the self-governing capacity of the greater municipal 
organisations. 

The chief recommendations of the Royal Sanitary Commis- 
sion appointed in 1869 were (1) that there should be one central 
authority for all sanitary matters ; (2) that there should be one 
local sanitary authority, and one only for each sanitary area ; 
(3) that the law should be amended in certain particulars and 
consolidated. Lord Basing detailed the consequent legislation 
of 1871 and 1872, and added:—It was reserved for the 
Government of Mr. Disraeli and for the Parliament of 1874 to 
carry into effect the most troublesome and perhaps the most 
important of the recommendations of the Commissioners, 
namely, the consolidation of the sanitary law, and this was 
accomplished by the Public Health Act, 1875. This Act con- 
tains no less than 343 sections, and consolidates wholly, with a 
few exceptions, no less than twenty-two Acts of Parliament. 
During the twelve years it has been in force it has required only 
a few comparatively unimportant amendments, and it may be 
said to contain the most complete sanitary code that is to be 
found in any country. As.aproof of the impulse given to sani- 
tary work, reference need only be made to the amounts of loans 
sanctioned for this purpose in the two years before the Act of 
1872 came into operation, and in the two years after the Act of 
1875 took effect. Another proof of the activity of the new 
sanitary authority is shown by the number of provisional orders 
issued in the three years before and the three years after 1875. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the provisional-order system 
has been of great assistance to sanitary authorities in enabling 
them to amend or repeal their local Acts, and to acquire lands 
compulsorily without being obliged to go to Parliament for a 
special Act. Since 1875 the Local Government Board have 
issued no less than 838 provisional orders, of which only 49 
were opposed, leaving 789 unopposed. The cost of a provisional 
order, if unopposed, is only a few pounds, whereas the cost of 
a private Bill, even when unopposed, is very considerable. If 
600 private Bills had been required instead of these 789 pro- 
visional orders, and the average cost of each Bill is taken at 
the low sum of 250/., the total would have amounted to 
150,000/., all of which may be considered as so much saved by 
the local authorities. 

The general results of the sanitary legislation referred to 
cannot be better summed up than by the figures in the 
Registrar-General’s last published report. 

Passing by for the moment the question of the standard or 
ideal at which we should aim, I find plenty of material for 
legislation, change, and improvement stored up in various ways, 
and ready to be put forward when time can be afforded. The 
more important of these have been derived by what I have 
already described as the most legitimate and satisfactory of all 
methods, viz., from applications to Parliament on the part of 
private Bill promoters, mostly our larger and more populous 
cities and towns, during the last six or eight years. I have 
twice during that period acted as chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committees to which the more important of these Bills have 
been referred ; referred, however, with the view of curtailing 
rather than encouraging exceptional legislation, and of mode- 
rating the tendency to extravagant expenditure by means of 
borrowed money. Many such provisions have been conceded ; 
others are so far recognised as needful to be provided that they 
will undoubtedly be included in the next—nay, I hope the 
approaching—amendment of the Public Health Act, 1875. 
The following are some of the amendments which have been 
suggested :—The importance of separating sewage from sur- 
face water is now recognised. The Act is, in its present form, 
practically prohibitive of schemes for that purpose, and power is 
therefore wanted to enable local authorities to provide a dual 
system of drainage. Provisions are needed to prevent injury to 
the structure of sewers and their obstruction, and the evolution 
from them of specially noxious vapours from chemical works, 
&c. It has been frequently urged that communications be- 
tween drains and sewers should be undertaken by the local 
authority, at the cost of the owner, instead of by the owner. 
The central authority should be empowered to decide upon the 
junction of the sewers of one authority with those of another. 
Local authorities might have power to regulate, in addition to 
materials, size, &c., the ventilation of height of sleeping-rooms, 
trapping, junction of drains, &c., in connection with dwelling- 
houses. More powers are also needed with regard to enforcing 
the repairs of vaults, &c., under streets. Provision is also 
needed for the regular inspection of houses during their con- 
struction to see that proper materials are used. Provisions 
would seem desirable for prohibiting the construction of rooms 
Over privies, and power might be given to impose a penalty on 
persons who, after notice, neglect to repair or cleanse their 
water-closets, earth-closets, privies, or ash-pits, 


The remaining amendments were enumerated by Lord 
Basing, who concluded by saying that he felt more than satisfied, 
on looking back over a period of thirty years, to find that so 
much had been really accomplished. 


THE LATE MR. BARFIELD. 


GPeeeas of the late Mr. Barfield, of Leicester, carver in 

stone and wood, the Birmingham Post says Mr. Barfield 
took a strong interest in the promotion of art in Leicester, having 
been one of the promoters of the School of Art there, and being 
for several years its honorary secretary, in addition to which he 
was largely consulted on matters concerning art in the town 
and district. It was, however, in connection with his business 
asa carver that Mr. Barfield was best known, and in that 
branch of decorative art his death will be severely felt by many 
architects and others who gladly availed themselves of his 
most valuable advice and assistance. Mr. Barfield, himself a 
true artist, alike by instinct and training, had the rare capacity 
of being able to infuse his own spirit into those who worked 
under him. Many, perhaps most, of his assistants had been 
brought up in his workshops, and their skill had been cultivated, 
and their methods formed, under his own personal direction, so 
that throughout their work, from the simplest to the most 
elaborate examples, the feeling of the master was distinctly 
traceable. Many of Mr. Barfield’s best works are to be found 
in Birmingham. Amongst them are the carvings of the Midland 
Institute, the School of Art, the Chamberlain Memorial, the 
Reference Library, several of the Board schools, the charming 
front of Messrs. Scrutons, in New Street, and the terra-cotta 
panels of Messrs. Marris & Norton’s premises in Corpora- 
tion Street. All the carving and modelling of the waterworks 
buildings at Aston and Whitacre was done by him; and to 
him also is due the exquisite carving, in wood and stone, at the 
Children’s Hospital in Steelhouse Lane, and in the out-patient 
hall of the Queen’s Hospital. Many private residences here 
are also enriched by the productions of his taste and skill, 
such, for example, as the alabaster work and stonework at Mr. 
Chamberlain’s, at Highbury ; woodwork at Mr. Jaffray’s, Park 


Grove ; the carvings of the house in Somerset Road built forthe ~ 


late Mr. James Deykin; those at Mr. William Kenrick’s, at 
Harborne, and many others of note. The quaint figures of gro- 
tesques and ornaments at the Hagley Road water column were 
also his. Specimens of his work are likewise to be found at 
Coventry, in the Paxton memorial ; the Shakspearean terra- 
cotta panels in the Birmingham Banking Company’s premises 
at Stratford-on-Avon ; the terra-cotta at the Stourbridge Town 
Hall ; the decorations of the Institute and Free Press buildings 
at West Bromwich, and those of the Institute at Walsall. 
These works, out of a vast number of others in church and 
house decoration in various parts of England and Wales, will 
serve to indicate the range and quality of Mr. Barfield’s skill 
as a decorative artist. Nothing came amiss to him, from the 
simplest to the most elaborate efforts of the designer and 
carver; and in all he did, or that was done under his direction, 
there are the same evidences of close and, so to speak, affec- 
tionate study of natural forms, especially in foliage and birds, in 


the representation of which he had an almost unrivalled faculty.. 


The man himself was like his work—fresh, natural, unaffected, 
instinct with resource, and full of kindly humour. Both for his 
personal qualities and for the excellence of his art, the death of 
Mr. Barfield will be felt as a great loss by a large number of 
professional and private friends, 


AN HISTORICAL FLOUR MILL. 


Fae foundation-stone of the new Regent Flour Mills, which 
are being erected for ex-Lord Provost Ure on the site of the 
old Bunhouse Mills, off Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, was laid on 
the 8th inst. by Mr. George Lindsay Hamilton, Deacon of the 
Incorporation of Bakers. ‘The site of the new mills is exactly 
the same as that occupied by the Bunhouse Mills, which were 
destroyed by fire nearly two years ago, and which had, says the 
Glasgow Herald, a peculiar interest from their historical 
association. They were the property of the Incorporation of 
Bakers ; and the ground on which they stood, besides a con- 
siderable tract more in the neighbourhood, was gifted to that 
body by Regent Moray after the battle of Langside, The mill 
proper which is now being erected for Mr. Ure is to be 133 
feet long, 42 feet wide, and 62 feet high. Connected with it 
there will be a chimney stalk of somewhat novel design. A 
staircase is to be constructed around the outside of the stalk, 
and at the top there will be a water-tank to be employed for 
fire-extinguishing purposes. Adjoining the mill there is to bea 
large building to be used for stores, offices, &c. This building 
will be 245 feet long, 44 feet wide, and 68 feet high. In it there 
will be constructed ten large silos, running from top to bottom, 
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and in divisions of 12 feet by 13 feet. All the latest improve- 
ments will be taken advantage of in order to make the new 
mills as perfect as it is possible for them to be. The stores 
will be fireproof; the hoists will be worked by water-power, 
andthe lighting will be done by means of electricity. Mr. 
Alex. Watt, 131 West Regent Street, is the architect of the 
building ; Messrs. James Watson & Son are the contractors for 
the masonwork, and Mr. John Cochrane, jun., is the contractor 
for the joinerwork. 

Mr. Ure asked Mr. Hamilton to lay the foundation-stone. 
It was not usual, he said, to inaugurate the erection of private 
buildings in this way, and certainly if it were not that there 
were circumstances which were worthy of recognition no special 
notice would have been taken of it. But the circumstances 
were peculiar; the ground on which they stood was 
historical. The new flour mill was to be built upon the 
site of that ancient wheat mill which was gifted to the 
Incorporation of Bakers by His Highness the Regent Moray 
after the memorable battle of Langside in 1568, The mill 
and lands had been in the continuous possession of the 
Bakers’ Incorporation throughout all those 319 years ; and now 
that their immediate connection with the mill was severed, the 
event surely was worthy of being recorded. This was the third 
mill at least that had occupied the site. There might have 
been many more before it came into possession of the bakers. 
The one that preceded the new mill was built in 1828, and the 
foundation-stone of it was laid with great pomp and ceremony 
by ex-Lord Provost James Smith, who was a member of the 
Bakers’ Incorporation. When that building was taken down a 
few months ago there were two bottles got under the founda- 
tion-stone, and these, when opened, were found to contain a 
number of interesting documents, newspapers, coins, &c. One 
of the documents, the mention of which created some laughter, 
was a list of thirty-three toasts given at a public dinner which 
followed the laying of the foundation-stonée. They would agree 
with him, Mr. Ure continued, in approving of the decision 
which the Deacon and Master Court came to, that those relics 
should be redeposited under the new foundation-stone. He had 
taken advantage of the opportunity thus afforded of placing 
under the stone a zinc box with similar papers and documents 
in it and the coins in circulation at the present time. In one 
of the old bottles there was a Glasgow Directory of 1827. It 
was about 6 inches long, 4 inches broad, and 3 inch in thick- 
ness. Inthe zinc box there was placed this year’s Directory. 
Its size was four times greater than that of 1827. The Herald 
newspaper of 1827, whilst costing 7d@, was smaller than the 
Evening Times, which was now issued from the Herald office, 
and only cost a halfpenny.- It would occupy too much time to 
follow the contrast further. 

Mr. Watt, the architect, having presented Mr. Hamilton 
with a trowel bearing a suitable inscription, the latter gentle- 
man laid the foundation-stone. The stone bears the following 
inscription :—“ This foundation-stone was laid by George 
Lindsay Hamilton, Esq., Deacon of the Incorporation of 
Bakers.. Glasgow, 8th September, 1887.” 


IL FONDACO DEI TURCHI, VENICE.* 
(Continued from page 171.) 


BRED: profaned, as it is, the Fondaco dei Turch! 

attracts our attention by certain features as to which 
there is‘some doubt as to what connection they may have with 
the original building—that is to say, the level at which the 
palace was rebuilt, the general arrangement of the facade, and 
the marbles which decorate it. 

The Fondaco stands at the same level as the ancient one, 
that is to say about half a métre below that of the modern 
street pavements. In order to keep the water at high tides 
from entering the ground-floor loggia it became necessary to 
raise a platform to which we ascend by three steps, behind the 
columns. It is curious that whilst the restorers gave the reins 
to every caprice and desire for changes and improvements 
throughout the whole building, they should have become so 
scrupulous about the level, and should have rebuilt the Fondaco 
almost under water, whilst it would have sufficed to begin it a 
métre higher, and indicate the old level upon the corner stones. 

Any one who compares the modernised facade of the 
Fondaco with that which is seen in photographs of the ancient 
palace, will perhaps find himself embarrassed on account of the 
addition of the side towers, and the ornamental battlementing 
of the cornice. The existence of these towers is entirely proved 
by the wood-engraving of 1500, once attributed to Diirer, and 
although the new towers cannot be considered as authoritatively 
correct, it-is interesting to remember that the early Venetian 
palaces must have had the appearance of massive structures of 
brick, with strong towers at the angles, such as the Palace of 


* An article by Signor Giacomo Boni, which is translated in the 
Venice News. 
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the Doges in the ninth century, secure against the frequent 
popular revolutions, and against the incursions of the pirates, 
pagana et crudelissima gens. These forms became familiar to 
the minds of the Venetians, and two or three centuries after- 
wards, when the city became rich and tranquil, when there was 
no more fear of incursions, and Venice began to beautify itself, 
the principal features of its primitive palaces were preserved, 
and they were adorned by clothing the brickwork or by build- 
ing in sculptures or disks of precious marbles, developing the 
vast breadth of brick wall into a series of arches carried on 
columns come from the East, and lightening and decorating the 
battlements. 

The Fondaco is now entirely faced with marble, but as far 
as my friend the old workman remembered the primitive walling, 
he supposed it to have been of brick with stone dressings. 
For my part, I should have been inclined to prefer a facade not 
entirely faced with another material. The duty of some parts 
of the surface in brickwork would be that of offering a contrast 
of colour and richness of material, so that, with its simplicity 
confessed, we should immediately feel the luxury of other 
parts ; while, if the marble facing, as in the present case, be 
spread over the whole building, it imparts an aspect tediously 
monotonous and insipidly rich. 

We have previously observed that the shafts and the capitals 
of the columns were newly worked and carved ; in some cases 
the reduction of size was not considerable. Always, however, 
the restorers satisfied themselves with a good scraping, so that 
not the very smallest part of the original surface should remain 
intact. The new surface was pumice-stoned, omitting the lead 
polishing with the idea that the marble would more quickly 
reacquire its ancient colour ; but the neglected polishing being 
one of the first causes of the decomposition of the marble, in a 
few years the columns and facing of the Fondaco have become 
white. 


MR. CHRISTIAN ON THE PROPOSED 
ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE. 


Pate following evidence was given by Mr. Ewan Christian 
before the Select Committee on Admiralty and War 
Office (Sites) :— ; 

Chairman (Mr. Plunket): 1 believe that you area past 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects ?—I am. 

And you have submitted your views with reference to the 
proposed new Admiralty and War Office Buildings at the 
Office of Works, and you have published them ?—Yes, I have. 

Will you state what your view is as to the completion of 
the site according to your idea?—My view is very decidedly 
that the site cannot be properly completed without the pur- 
chase of the two banks and the houses which intervene between 
them. I consider that the purchase and clearing away of those 
buildings is essential to the great improvement that ought to 
be made in connection with this great public edifice. It is a 
magnificent site, and it would be a very great pity to spoil it 
for the sake of the saving that would be effected by leaving 
these buildings untouched. 

I believe that you are of opinion that it would be impossible 
to get any but a distorted view of the Whitehall front of the 
proposed new buildings from the Charing Cross side if those 
buildings remain ?—It would be quite impossible, not only if 
those buildings remain, but if the frontage of the new building 
is maintained on the lines laid down on the plan; it would be 
absolutely impossible to get a view of the front from any part 
of Charing Cross ; you must go down to Whitehall in order to 
see the front properly. 

I believe that you also object on the ground that it would 
leave the thoroughfare very narrow at that point >—The 
thoroughfare would of course be what it is now ; but that is, as 
it appears to me, absolutely insufficient, looking to the future 
and the enormous amount of traffic which converges from the 
west, east, and north into that narrow vortex, as it may be 
called. 

And also, apart from the question of traffic, I think you 
hold that it disfigures the architectural and zesthetic effect of 
Whitehall ?—Yes ; that is to say, I think that the new buildings 
being of considerable height would shut out so much light and 
air from Whitehall that it would be felt to be a most oppressive 
thing ; just like the Métropole Hotel in Northumberland 
Avenue. I think that anybody who walks down Northumber- 
land Avenue and stands opposite the Métropole Hotel, cannot 
fail to be struck with the fact that the road is far too narrow to 
give a proper view of the building. 

You were one of the judges of the designs submitted in that 
competition in which Messrs. Leeming & Leeming obtained the 
first place >—That is so. 

And did you submit these views to your brother judges on 
that occasion >—Not as to the widening of the street; but I 
called attention repeatedly to the effect which buildings of such 
enormous height as those proposed would have upon the street 
generally. Mr. Shaw Lefevre will remember perfectly well 
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that I asked him and Mr. Smith and other gentlemen to go 
into Northumberland Avenue to look at what would be the 
result of it by viewing the great Métropole Hotel. 

Did you embody those views in a memorandum ?—I did. 

We will not go into what passed between you and the other 
judges ; but will you state your view generally ?—As I state in 
the document which you have before you, the building has been 
considerably altered since the plans were first submitted by 
recessing the main front by 30 feet ; so that that objection to a 
certain extent has been met ; but the wings are of the same 
height, and come on the same line of frontage as before, and 
the wing at this end (fonting fo a plan) unfortunately is the 
thing that would obscure the view from Charing Cross of a 
great part of the front. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre: Would they be fairly called wings ; 
they are towers ?—They are hardly towers; you can hardly 
call those towers ; they are very small wings. 

In proportion to the whole length of the frontage, they are 
small ?>—They are about 30 feet wide. 

What is the frontage of these towers ?—About 30 feet, I 
think, but it is the height that is the point. 

Mr. Isaacs: What is the length of the entire facade ?>—The 
length of the entire facade is very considerable ; it is about 430 
feet. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre: These two towers are each 30 feet in 
frontage ?—Yes ; the objection to this particular tower is 
(pointing to the Plan) that it would exclude the view of the 
frontage for a considerable distance from Charing Cross. 

Chairman: Does your objection still stand, to any serious 
extent, as to the darkening of the street by the height of these 
buildings, even after they have been set back in the way you 
have described ?—I think that it will materially disturb the 
brightness and beauty of Whitehall to have so lofty a building 
so close to the other side. Supposing it to be set back, the 
line of frontage will be about roo feet from the wall of the 
buildings on the opposite side at the northern end. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre: At the narrowest point ?—Yes ; it is 
rather more than 70 feet from frontage to frontage at the extreme 
northern end; and if you add the 30 feet by which it is set 
back it would be rather over Io0o feet. The width of Whitehall 
in front of the Home Office is, I think, about 150 feet as nearly 
as I could step it. 

Chairman: I believe you consider that the Whitehall 
front, shown on the plan in the committee room, is, as regards 
the present aspect of the new building, illusory ?—Do you refer 
to the perspective drawing in the room? 

Yes.—That is so; as to the view you see here on your left, 
it is impossible to get that view, absolutely impossible. 

But why ?—Because the point of sight from which that view 
is taken, as I have ascertained from the architect, is 300 feet 
back from the frontage line in Whitehall; and this street 
being only 70 feet wide, or say about 70, that shows a distance 
of 230 feet through the solid buildings before you get to the 
point of sight from which it is taken. 

If you were standing on the side of Whitehall facing the 
proposed new building, would it be visible from the banks and 
small buildings that are there, from the opposite side ?—From 
the opposite side of Whitehall, from Whitehall Place you cer- 
tainly would ; you would see the buildings beyond. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre: 1 asked the Chairman to ask whether, 
standing on the opposite side of Whitehall in front of Drum- 
monds’ bank or anywhere there, you could see any portion 
except the tower of the building towering above the banks ?>— 
No; the tower is so lofty and projects so much that it would 
shut out anything beyond. 

I am afraid I do not make you understand; what I want to 
know is whether, standing on the opposite side of Whitehall in 
front of Drummonds’ Bank, or one of the other buildings, you 
could see any portion of the new building which is standing 
behind the banks above the banks?—Do you mean the recessed 
portion? 

Yes.—No; you could not see that. 

Not a bit of it?—No. 

Except, possibly, the tower ?—You mean the tower at the 
far end? 

No, not that one. Look at that drawing there (danding a 
drawing to the witness).—I had forgotten that tower. You 
might see the upper part of that. 

But you would see nothing else of the building of that 
recessed part ?—No, I do not think so; the street is too narrow 
and the angle would be too sharp. 

Chairman: In fact, Drummonds’ Bank and the other 
buildings there would screen out that part of the building en- 
tirely ?—Yes, except that the upper part of the tower, I should 
think, would come into view; but that is a question of mea- 
surement. 

And in fact, in your opinion, it is only from the Whitehall 
pape et a fair view of the structure will be obtainable ?—That 

Now, you submitted a plan on behalf of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects which would give a width between the 


buildings of about 145 feet, and a fine view of the new struc- 
ture both from Trafalgar Square and the general approach 
from the Strand, and which, as you think, would be a tho- 
roughly complete and magnificent approach to the whole line 
of buildings, culminating in the Abbey and the Palace of West- 
minster, besides affording a much finer view of the Mall and 
St. James’s Park. Will you explain how you could attain that ? 
—This plan (producing the same) is a reduced copy of the 
plan that was submitted, and which was sealed; it is in the 
room, or it was in the room on Tuesday. 

We will send for the sealed plan, but will you explain your 
view in the meantime by the plan which you have ?—That 
(handing a plan to the Committee) is a plan of the building 
as at present laid down (che witness explained the plan to the 
Committee). 

Then you set back the whole width of Drummonds’ Bank ?}— 
Yes. This wing is set back clear of Drummonds’ Bank in 
order that, supposing this to be allowed as a site for the new 
bank, it might be completely built without disturbing the 
present arrangement. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth: You are going to clear away Drum- 
monds’ Bank ?>—That is what I wish to see done. 

Chairman: Does this plan of yours reduce the extent of 
Messrs. Leeming & Leeming’s plans with regard to accommo- 
dation considerably ?>—No. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre: Is not the building, according to this 
plan of yours, swung back so as to be at a considerable angle 
at the Horse Guards ?—Yes. 

And that is endeavoured to be concealed by making this 
kind of colonnade ?—Yes, in order to neutralise any ill effect. 

In order to avoid the appearance of a bad angle you have 
suggested a colonnade ; otherwise the thing would appear to 
be an acute angle ?>—That is so; I think that that is a matter 
of noimportance whatever, if it be properly handled, looking at 
it as an architectural problem. 

Is it not also the fact that this plan of yours takes in 
40 feet more of the Park in that direction?—It takes in 
more of the Park, but not very much more than the line of 
the gardens. 

Does the building not go 4o feet and further to the westward 
in the direction of the Park ?—No, that is not so; that line 
very nearly corresponds with the line of the Government plan. 

I think you will find, if you have it accurately measured, that 
it is 40 feet nearer to the Park ?—But the view I take is that it 
is absolutely unimportant whether or not the building be put 
back further into the Park ; it can only disturb a piece of grass 
and a few old trees that will not last much longer. 

Does it not bring it in front, however, of Carlton Terrace ? 
—That is the last house of Carlton Terrace ; these (Jointing to 
the plan) are all buildings in front of those houses, and the 
windows of Carlton Terrace must be on that line (describing the 
same) ; it would be no great hardship to the people living in 
Carlton Terrace to look on a fine building like this; they 
would see, from their windows, that front of it, but they would 
look quite clear of it towards the south. 

Still you admit that itis 40 feet further into the Park ?— 
You must allow me to make the measurement ; I have never 
measured it, and therefore I cannot say ; (after measuring Zt) 
it is rather more than 50 feet ; but in St. James’s Park there is 
unlimited space, and in Whitehall the space is exceedingly 
restricted, and my view is that to put a lofty building, shutting 
out the light and air, from Charing Cross to Whitehall would be 
the worst thing that could be done. 

Chairman: And you think that if this opportunity is lost of 
widening Whitehall, it will be a great chance thrown away ?—I 
should view it as a national misfortune. I have felt it very 
strongly indeed. I shall not live to see it, and therefore it is 
not of much importance to me personally, but for the future of 
London it is of vital importance. 

But all your proposals depend upon the removal of those 
banks ?— Yes. 

Have you got any criticism to make upon the plans of 
Messrs. Leeming from an architectural point of view?—No; 
I have not come here with that view at all; my sole object in 
coming was to explain the views which I entertain as regards the 
site, and the effect that the present site would have upon their 
buildings, when executed, viz., that it would be ruinous to my mind 
that there should be so narrow a space in front of such a lofty 
building ; the lowest part of it, I believe, is 90 feet up to the 
top of the parapet, and other parts would be considerably 
higher than that, and the towers are higher again. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre: The main objection that you have to 
Messrs. Leemings’ plan, I will not say to their design, is that it 
does not afford the opportunity of widening Whitehall, and that 
by placing a building there of the size of Messrs. Leemings’, it 
would-darken the light and air; it would tend to obstruct the 
light and air?—The building of Messrs. Leeming could never 
be properly seen from Whitehall according to my view. 

That is a third objection : first, it prevents the widening of 
Whitehall on that side of the street; secondly, so large a 
building would interfere with the light and air; and thirdly, 
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you would not see the corner of the building from Charing 
Cross ; you would not see the building or the corner of the 
building from Charing Cross ?—You would not get a proper view 
of the general facade. 

With regard to shutting out the light and air, I think you 
have already told us that the plan finally submitted to Parlia- 
ment showed a breadth of street of 100 feet in front of the 
northern corner ?—Yes, that is so. 

And that gradually widens to 130 feet, is not that so, as you 
go further south?—Yes ; it widens to a certain extent ; I do 
not know the exact measurement. 

Does it not widen to 130 feet?—Possibly it may at the 
extreme end. 

What is the width at the middle distance ?—I will tell you 
directly ; (a/ter measuring zt) it will be 130 feet, as you say, in 
the centre according to this plan. 

It is 130 feet even in the centre then ?—Here quite in the 
centre as set back (describing the same). 

Then it widened still further as you go further to the south ? 
—Slightly ; I do not complain of that width at all. I think that 
is all right ; but that is 130 feet as you say. 

One hundred and thirty feet in the centre ?—Yes. 

And it widened still further as you go further to the south? 
—Yes. 

Then the narrowest point is at the extreme north, where it 
is 100 feet ?>—Yes. 

And from that point it rapidly widens ?—Yes, it is amply 
wide here. 

I may tell you that Messrs. Leeming have gained another 
10 feet by slightly slewing the building round in the same way 
as the building of the Institute is done by twisting it slightly 
upon its pivot; that would make 110 feet at the northern 
corner ?—Yes, but how would that affect this corner of it? 
Would it be set back by the bank ? 

It withdraws it 10 feet ?—Set back behind the frontage of 
the bank. 

Yes. On the other hand, it brings the other end forward. 
You will observe that that is at present withdrawn from the 
frontage a little ; it rectifies that and brings it forward at one 
end, and puts it back at the other ?—Then it will stand back 
behind the frontage of the bank that much. 

Exactly to feet ; that would give 110 feet at the narrowest 
point ?—If the whole front were swung back to a sufficient extent, 
my objection would fall, 

Quite so. I am now wanting to get your opinion upon the 
question of light and air. I point out to you that, as altered, 
Messrs. Leemings’ plan would give 11o feet in front of the 
narrowest point of the building ; do you not think that that is 
amply sufficient for the light and air of the building ?—For the 
building itself ? 

Yes.—F or the use of the people in the building? 

Yes.—It would be unquestionably sufficient for them ; 
there would be plenty of light and air for them; but I am 
thinking of the light and air for the street. 

Let us take the houses on the other side; is not 110 feet 
amply sufficient for light and air for the houses on the other 
side of the street?—I have many times tried to imagine the 
height, and I have arrived pretty nearly at the height which 
this building would be on the line of the projecting wings on 
the front of the Admiralty ; that is the corresponding line, and 
that is why I mention it. The wings of the Admiralty are 
recessed considerably from the street, as you know ; and if you 
imagine a building half as high again, or nearly half as high 
again, as the present Admiralty on that particular line, you will 
find that it would cut off a very large proportion of sky. 

I want to ask your opinion whether a width of 109 feet in 
front of the houses on the other side of the street is not amply 
sufficient for light and air to them ?—Decidedly, for the houses 
opposite ; they must be content with what they can get. 

You compared the case with the Métropole Hotel in North- 
umberland Avenue ?—Yes. 

What is the width of Northumberland Avenue ?—Ninety feet 
opposite the hotel. 

This street will be at the narrowest point in front of the 
building 20 feet wider than that ?—But the building is much 
more lofty. 

Is that so?—All the central part of this building is con- 
siderably more lofty than the Métropole Hotel. 

What is the dimension ?—I do not know the exact dimen- 
sion, but it measured go feet at the cornice of the lower part. 

Sir William Crossman: You can show it on the model ?— 
Yes, here you see it is 90 feet at the top, the cornice (fotnting 
to the model). I believe that is right. I measured it many 
times when I was looking over the designs in the first instance ; 
but that is considerably higher in the centre, and these project- 
ing parts are higher still. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre ; May | give you the height of the central 
part, 104 feet ?>—That is what I should suppose it would be ; 
then these ( pointing to the model) are considerably higher. 

The street in front of that will be considerably wider than 
110 feet, because you told us that the width in the very centre 
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is 130 feet, and to that 1o feet is to be added, making 
140 feet ?—No ; it will not be Io feet there; it will not be more 
than 5 feet. 

Very well, 5 feet ; you are quite right. 
135 feet in front of the central part ?>—Yes. 

Is not that amply sufficient for the purposes of light and 
air?—For a building of that height I do not think it is. The 
street in front of the Home Office is 150 feet wide, as nearly as 
I could step it. 

But that is a very wide part of Whitehall ?—Yes ; but that 
gives you just what you want, a proper view of that building, 
and no more; and that building, if I recollect rightly, Mr. 
Taylor stated was the same height as this, 90 feet, and there is 
nothing higher at the present time. Sir Gilbert Scott, as you 
know, proposed lofty towers at the corners, but his design has 
never been carried out. The height of that main block is 
go feet; that would be the height of this main building ; 
then you have all ¢/zs higher and a narrower street to view 
it from. 

I think Messrs. Leemings’ original plan has not that higher 
elevation in the centre part ?—I am not sure about that; I 
cannot call it to mind. 

At all events it was very much narrower at the central part ; 
was not that so?—I thought not. 

Is it an essential part of the design that there should be 
that elevated part in the centre ?—I think it is a very important 
part of Messrs. Leemings’ design. 

And you think that that elevated part in front of the street, 
125 feet in width, would have a bad effect ?>-—Personally, I have 
no doubt whatever about it. 

Now what other street in London is there of that width ; 
take Pall Mall or Regent Street, or any important street 
in London; is there any one at all approaching that 
width ?—No. 

Is Pall Mall only 70 feet ?—Between the buildings, yes ; 
but then the buildings are very much lower. 

But, relatively, they would not be lower. Do you know 
what the height of the Carlton Club is ?—No, I do not. 

Surely, relatively, the height must be more in proportion to 
the street than in this case?—I would not be sure of that; I 
am not acquainted with the measurements, and therefore I 
cannot say. 

Supposing that the width of Pall Mall is only 70 feet, and 
this is 135 feet, do you not think this is very much less than 
double the height of the Carlton Club?—As I say, I do not 
know the dimensions, therefore I cannot answer that question, 
but I should like to compare these wings very much with a 
building of that kind. I should think they are very consider- 
ably higher. 


Therefore it will be 


(To be continued.) 


Apgoues, 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty”’—HAzuitT. 


STYLES AND METHODS OF PAINTING SUITED 
TO. THE. DECORATION OF SPUBLEIG BUILDINGS: 


(Concluded from last week.) 


M DELAROCHE, though, as before observed, an advocate 

. for oil-painting on walls, thus writes to Mr. Wilson :— 
“ Monumental painting is an art by itself, requiring no less ex: 
perience than invention, and should an opportunity of the kind 
again present itself for me, I shall endeavour to show that I - 
have profited by the observations which I have made during 
and since the execution of my work” (the /emicycle before 
mentioned, in the Ecole des Beaux Arts). 

The arrangements with respect to light being assumed to be 
satisfactory, the general conditions in question may be reduced 
to three—the purpose of the building, the magnitude of the 
halls or rooms to be painted, and the style of the architecture. 
The purpose of the building must regulate the selection of sub- 
jects, and, to a certain extent, their style. It is inexpedient 
here to enter upon the consideration of the selection of subjects, 
but the dimensions of the rooms are given by the architect, 
and must always constitute an important condition, not with- 
out some influence even on the subjects. Figures in paintings 
which are required to decorate vast halls may require to be 
larger than nature, and it will generally happen, as a conse- 
quence of such enlargement, that little space remains in the 
picture for background. On the other hand, colossal figures in 
a small room, even where the idea of a supernatural size is 
intended to be conveyed, are unsatisfactory, as the spectator is 
quite near enough to perceive details, and finds none, except 
those belonging to the execution of the work, and which ought 
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not to be visible. This unpleasant effect is produced in the 
Sala de’ Giganti, by Giulio Romano, at Mantua. _ 

In the suite of apartments or Stanze in the Vatican painted 
by Raphael, the compartments for pictures are as large as they 
can be consistently with the size of the rooms. In the first 
work there executed by him, even the foreground figures are 
not larger than life. As the great artist proceeded in his 
labours he increased the size and reduced the number of the 
figures till his eye was satisfied. 

The: limited distance, compared with their size, at which 
these works are seen, may in like manner have determined the 
style of execution, and ultimately in some degree even the 
subjects. In the Camera della Segnatura, which at first 
appeared to be the only room which could be allotted to 
Raphael (the others being then occupied by the works of older 
artists), the subjects, such as philosophy, poetry, &c., are 
abstract ; but when directed to repaint the remaining rooms, 
the experienced artist adopted or approved of a class of 
subjects which required various details, such as it is natural to 
look for in objects seen near. 

On the same principle differently applied, when Michel 
Angelo began the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel he filled three 
compartments with numerous small figures and a variety of 
incidents ; but finding that such a style produced no effect 
from below, he suddenly enlarged the figures of the next 
compartment to a colossal size: they thus occupied the whole 
space, leaving no room for background. Having once satisfied 
himself as to the necessary size, he adhered to it throughout. 

The tapestries executed from Raphael’s cartoons were origin- 
ally destined for and ultimately hung up in the Sistine Chapel, 
round the presbyterium. In the cartoon which, from the in- 
tended situation of the tapestry and from other circumstances, 
appears to have been executed first, viz, Zhe Mzraculous 
Draught of Fishes, or Calling of Peter, the figures are com- 
paratively small ; in all the rest, the size of the figures is greatly 
increased.* i 

These examples may suffice to show that the distance from 
which the spectator is supposed to contemplate a work (some- 
times as a part of an extensive decoration), not only defines the 
size of the figures, but also regulates in a great degree the 
quantity of detail, and consequently the selection, or at least 
the treatment, of the subject. 

In the instances of the Stanze of the Vatican and the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel, the great artists made their own arrange- 
ments respecting the spaces or compartments. In the Palace 
at Westminster the distribution of the spaces has already been 
fixed by the architect. The distance at which paintings in the 
Victoria Gallery will be seen will be considerably greater than 
in the Vatican, not so much from the difference in the dimen- 
sions of the rooms (the Victoria Gallery being 45 feet wide, and 
the Hall of Constantine, the largest of the suite in the Vatican 
here referred to, being not much short of that measure), as from 
the smaller space which the architect proposes to allot to each 
painting. As it is, the moderate size of 12 feet is fixed. 

The apartments of the Vatican to which the Hall of Con- 
stantine forms the approach, vary in dimensions and are not 
all rectangular. The room called the Camera della Segnatura 
measures about 35 feet in the longest dimension. Single 
frescoes, with the addition of a painted framework, occupy each 
wall. The paintings called Zheology and Philosophy (or the 
Dispute of the Sacrament and the School of Athens) measure, 
without reckoning the painted framework, about 26 feet 8 inches 
wide,+ so that the utmost distance to which the spectator can 
retire from either is not sufficient for the eye to embrace 
the whole composition. The base of the paintings is, how- 
ever, above the height of the eye (in the other rooms higher 
than in this), which somewhat increases the distance ; but in 
the Hall of Constantine, measuring about 60 feet by 42, the 
large fresco of the Battle with Maxentius, about 36 feet in 
extent,t on one of the side walls, cannot be viewed at the 
minimum of distance which is necessary to see the whole of a 
picture. § 

The ceiling of the Sistine Chapel is about 60 feet from the 
ground ; the size of the single compartments has no relation to 
this distance which would admit of pictures measuring from 
30 to 40 feet wide ; but the size of the figures (with the excep- 
tion of those in the three compartments before mentioned) is 
perfectly well calculated for their situation. Those in the coved 
part of the ceiling, as is well known, are still larger, partly 
perhaps with a view to counteract the effect of the curve. The 
head of the Delphic Sybil measures about 2 feet, giving a 
height for the entire figure, if it were erect, of nearly 16 feet. 


* The cartoon of Paul preaching at Athens may offer an exception : the subject 
demanded a display of architectural magnificence ; but even here the principa 
figures are much larger than in the cartoon of the Calling of Peter. 

tT Passavant, in his life of Raphael, gives the dimensions 25 feet by 15 feet, 
French measure. 

+ Passavant (ib.) and Bunsen (‘‘Beschreiburg der Stadt Rom”) give the di- 
mensions 50 palms by 22. 

R Ponce and half the width of a picture is considered the minimum of distance to 
which the spectator can retire to see its whole surface. A circle cannot be 


embraced by the eye till the spectator retires to a distance equal to thrice its 
semidiameter, 


Thus, even where single paintings and Compartments can be 
duly embraced by the eye, the Italian painters seem to have 
considered that the effect of each should be subservient to that 
of the whole wall or ceiling, though that whole, strictly speak- 
ing, could not be comprehended at one glance. Instances, it 
also appears, are not wanting in which the size of the apart- 
ments does not admit even of single paintings in it being em- 
braced by the eye at once. This may be a sufficient excuse for 
the absence in such works of any general effect of chiaro- 
oscuro, The principle of making the effect of the various 
compartments subservient to the whole scheme of decoration 
appears therefore to be one of the points in which the equality 
of architectural embellishment may, in some degree, require 
to be extended to painting, and in which the unpicturesque 
principle of repetition is in danger of superseding concen- 
tration. The resource of the painter, as exhibited in all the 
examples quoted, is effective composition, through which eleva- 
tion, isolation, &c., may render the principal objects striking, 
and a gradation of importance may be attained by skilful - 
arrangement. There are, however, instances in which the 
effect of mural paintings of vast size, and which are seen alone, 
approach the concentration of effect common in easel pictures. 
A cupola seems to suggest this treatment ; a single painting 
occupying the end wall of a chapel, or of a hall, and which 
may be seen at a sufficient distance, admits of the principle of - 
concentration (subject to the conditions arising from its adapta- 
tion to architecture), inasmuch as it is a whole in itself. Thus, 
judging from its present remains, there appears to have been a 
treatment of light and dark in Michel Angelo’s Last Judg- 
ment different from that of the ceiling subjects. The enlarge- 
ment of the figures in the upper part of the fresco is rather to 
be accounted for by the principle before followed by the great 
artist in the ceiling, namely, that of adapting the size of the 
figures to their real distance from the spectator; for it may 
here be observed that the perspective diminution of figures is 
confined to narrow limits in the works above mentioned, and in 
those of most of the Italian masters, Correggio and his imitators 
excepted. This restriction is a necessary consequence of the 
general aim of the severer schools—an aim which was only 
recognised by Correggio in subservience to his favourite qualities 
of chiaro-oscuro and gradation. The other great painters seem 
to have considered that figures reduced to minute dimensions 
by perspective may express distance, but in general nothing 
more. ‘The real subject of Correggio’s cupolas may be said ‘to 
be space; the subjects of the mural paintings of Michel - 
Angelo and Raphael are rather human action and thought. 

With respect to the attempt to do away with the real surface 
of ceilings by perspective appearances, a practice so much 
abused in the decline of art, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the representation of an immeasurable space overhead, 
with violent foreshortening, as seen in the cupolas of Correggio, 
was altogether new in Italy in his time, and it would be equally 
erroneous to conclude that the great artists who painted for 
Julius I]. were unacquainted with efforts of the kind. There 
was a remarkable and early example in the church of the 
SS. Apostoli in Rome, by Melozzo da Forli, in which a fore- 
shortened figure of Christ, represented in the subject of the 
Ascension, “seemed,” to use the words of Vasari, “ to pierce the 
roof.”* Michel Angelo, of all artists, would have been the last 
to shrink from the difficulty of foreshortening, but he preferred 
the more judicious, because more intelligible and expressive 
representation of figures, seen as if opposite to the eye, and 
not as they would appear above it.» In his as well as in 
Raphael’s ceiling pictures, the horizon is. often introduced as it 
would be in a painting on a wall. ww 

But to what extent is the characteristic aim of painting, 
viz., the representation of roundness and ‘depth on a flat sur- 
face, to be sacrificed or limited in the adaptation of painting to 
architecture, and how far are the observations on this point of 
the writers above quoted to be looked upon as valid? The 
answer may be furnished by the examples -before mentioned. 
From those examples it is apparent that the larger the dimensions 
of the figures (the necessary consequence of the distance at _ 
which the work may require to be viewed), the more abstract 
must be the representation, and the more it requires to be re- 
duced to expressive essentials ; that, on the other hand, where 
the spectator can only retire a few feet to contemplate a paint- 
ing, the eye demands a greater fulness of parts and more 
gradation ; but that in no case can the imitation descend to 
the style of cabinet pictures, inasmuch as the compartments, 
however small, are always to be considered as portions of an 
extensive whole. (3 

The apparent contradiction of the omission of detail, in pro- 
portion to increase of size, was adverted to in a paper in the 
appendix to a former report, and, bearing as it does ‘on the 
question under discussion, may be more fully stated on the 
authority of various examples, as follows :— ,' 

The representation, without reference to its frame or 
boundary, is required to expand as it recedes from the eye ; 


* Part of this work is now preserved in the Vatican, 
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this increase of size with distance (or of distance with size) 
being indispensable, in order that the work, as a whole, may 
be duly seen. But this progressive enlargement is confined to 
significant forms and objects; things less important are 
gradually omitted, notwithstanding the general increase of 
size. The extreme effects of proximity and distance corre- 
spond in some respects, for works of art may be so small that 
their leading features only can be perceptible. This effect is 
equivalent to that of distance. Thus, engraved gems often 
exhibit a grandeur of style fit for colossal figures. On the 
other hand, the degrees of distance to which the style of 
highly-finished cabinet pictures may be said to belong are 
defined by the average range of most distinct vision. Beyond 
and within that limit, whether the pictured plane diminishes 
as it approaches, or expands as it recedes from the eye, detail 
is either less compatible with effective representation, or is less 
perceptible. 

The following considerations may tend to explain the prac- 
tice in art to which this statement refers. The scale of mere 
magnitude still increases with increasing distance, as the pic- 
ture becomes enlarged, and it would at first appear that, at any 
and every degree of distance, the eye must continue to receive 
an equivalent impression. This cannot, however, be literally 
the case ; for the scale of other qualities, such as sharpness 
and softness, and light and darkness, may be already complete 
in a picture requiring to be seen near, consequently that scale 
cannot be increased by increased dimensions, while it must be 
reduced by increased distance. But as it becomes reduced—as 
sharpness, force, and gradation become impaired, notwith- 
standing the increase of dimensions—the omission of detail 
becomes unavoidable ; for it is essential to completeness that 
the quantity of parts should not surpass the existing technical 
means of expressing their relative importance. 

The restrictions which in this instance are a consequence of 
distance and dimensions, are more or less expedient in all 
modes of imitation in which the organ of sight is less fully 
informed—the incompleteness in the appearance, as in the 
case of the absence of colour in sculpture, being compensated by 
greater general distinctness, and by a representation unencum- 
bered by accidents. 

Perhaps the most remarkable examples of this relative 
completeness or independence of style occur in the outlines 
and monochrome of Greek vases. In these works, the line 
being assumed to vary but little in thickness, the means of 
representation may be said to be reduced to the lowest 
degree. Yet a certain gradation is still preserved. The quality 
of smoothness in forms is expressed by the omission of internal 
markings ; without background, the scene is indicated by a 
significant stenography. Parts only of some objects are intro- 
duced, others (the presence of which may be inferred or 
imagined from the position of the figures) are entirely omitted, 
as if that which reduced figures to a mere outline rendered 
subordinate objects invisible altogether. 

Flaxman has shown that the language of abstract form 
(apparently requiring no addition of light and shade to assist 
its meaning) can be employed quite as emphatically with less 
convention, but the same general principles are recognised in 
his design. 

The consistency which is maintained even on so limited a 
scale is not less apparent in the works of great artists, in modes 
of imitation which afforded ample means of expression. From 
the restricted department of art referred to, in which so much 
beauty was nevertheless condensed, to examples of painting 
which have exhausted the resources of imitation, the world has 
always awarded its approbation to completeness of style, and 
to the docility which has kept it in view under the conditions 
of subject, material, place, and dimensions. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds observes that Michel Angelo, in the 
Sistine Chapel, attempted little more than could be attained in 
sculpture ; nevertheless, it has been remarked that the ceiling 
of that chapel, as an example of decoration and of the due 
adaptation of painting to architecture, has never been sur- 
passed.* The inference is that distance, large dimensions, and 
the grandeur of style which is the result are favourable to the 
fulfilment of the union proposed. But although there are few 
examples of perspective or of backgrounds in the compositions 
of the Sistine Chapel, the individual figures are remarkable 
for roundness, and the fresco of the Last /udgment may 
originally have exhibited the quality of depth in a remarkable 
degree. 

The extreme doctrine which assumes the necessity of 
aiming at flatness because a wall is flat, may therefore be pro- 
nounced erroneous on the authority of the best mural paintings, 
and may be considered unnecessary, even as regards the end 
proposed. As a proof, it may be sufficient to remember that 
examples of oil-painting in which the effects of aérial per- 
spective have been represented with consummate mastery, 
when hung up in a room are immediately seen to be flat 


_ ™ The remarkable alteration in the size of the figures before referred to, 
interfering as it does with the architectural symmetry, is not, however, to be 
overlooked, 


surfaces, more or less agreeably coloured. At the same time it 
is apparent that the breadth of treatment which must. ever be 
an attribute of “monumental” painting, must tend to reduce 
the fulness of relief. The limitation of chiaro-oscuro which 
this supposes, involves, however, an especial attention to 
colour, and it is to be observed that the practice, common with 
the painters of Venice and Friuli, of executing large 
figures, calculated to be seen at a considerable dis- 
tance, on the exterior of buildings, may have led those 
painters to feel the importance of depth of local hues, 
and the necessity of laying a stress on the permanent 
rather than on the mutable qualities of nature. The requi- 
site which M. Delaroche thinks essential, viz., the predominance 
of light masses, is quite compatible with this aim; and the 
lightness of effect, without deficiency of force, which is the 
result, is a quality seldom wanting in Italian frescoes. Those 
by Annibale Caracci, in the Farnese Palace, form a remarkable 
contrast to the heaviness of some oil pictures by the same 
master. 

With respect to the alleged expediency of entrusting the 
execution of a series of pictures to a single artist with a view to 
unity of effect, it appears, from the examples before given, that 
the change of style consequent upon first experiments, which 
may be exhibited in a series by a single artist, may interfere as 
much with architectural symmetry as the varieties of treatment 
resulting from the employment of many. 

In the instance of the frescoes in the Stanze of the Vatican, 
it should, however, be remembered that, although the contrast 
which some of those works present to the rest might not have 
been satisfactory had they formed a series in a vast hall, yet as 
each picture occupies an entire side, and is seen almost alone, 
the incongruity which to a certain extent exists is not apparent. 
Again, the architectural and other backgrounds, which are 
sometimes elaborate, might have been too prominent had the 
compartments been of the ordinary shape; as it is, their semi- 
circular form sufficiently reduces the space above the figures. 

The condition of a peculiar style of architecture is altogether 
a question of taste; even authority here fails, the greatest 
Italian masters never having been called upon to paint in a 
Gothic building. The example which is most applicable may 
be found in the works of Luca Signorelli at Orvieto. In those 
works there can be no doubt that the artist’s object was not to 
imitate, but to surpass the ruder productions which may have 
been executed, there or elsewhere, about the time when Italian- 
Gothic structures were erected. The Tudor style of Gothic 
(the style of the Palace at Westminster) is coeval with the 
highest development of art in Italy, and buildings erected in 
the time of Henry VII. or Henry VIII. might have been 
decorated by the hand of Raphael, had he accepted the invita- 
tion of the last-named monarch to visit England.* 

From the foregoing considerations and examples it appears 
that, whether the decoration of a wall or ceiling consist of one 
or of many paintings, the treatment should have reference to 
the whole extent of such wall or ceiling; and that, conse- 
quently, if the compartments be small, that circumstance does 
not of itself involve the necessity of a corresponding style. 
Hence the dimensions of the figures are not always referable to 
the size of the compartments, but are rather calculated for the 
distance from which the whole, or a considerable portion of the 
decorated surface can be conveniently viewed, and the usual 
consequence is that little space remains in the pictures for 
background. The cartoons of Raphael may in general be con- 
sidered as models in this respect, the tapestries for which they 
were designed having been to all intents permanent mural 
decorations. It may here be further remarked that, when 
figures differing in size from those in the principal compart- 
ments are introduced among the architectural embellishments, 
they are often painted in chiaro-oscuro, or in imitation of 
bronze, gold, or some such material, or, if imitative of nature, 
the subjects are supposed to be on tapestries. Such portions thus 
profess to be works of art, and the difference of size, as com- 
pared with that of the figures in the principal compositions, 
involves no inconsistency. Such, with occasional exceptions, 
examples of which have been before noticed, was the practice of 
the Italian painters. 


SCIENTIFIC MASONRY. 


E are informed by Mr. Lawrence Harvey, Medallist of 

the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, that he intends giving 

a series of three courses of lessons on scientific masonry, The 

object of the proposed classes is to enable students obtaining, 

by the means of masonry, a practical knowledge of the 

geometrical operations which find a constant application in 
construction and in architectural drawing. 

The first course will comprise the subjects which were 

treated last year in the class which was held at the City and 

Guilds of London Institute. They are intended to make the 


* Dallaway’s ‘‘ Walpole,” vol, i, pp. 106-187, 
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student generally acquainted with the various processes of 
stone-cutting, and render thereby the ulterior study of scientific 
masonry of more practical interest. The second and third 
courses will be more specially devoted to the applications of 
geometry and drawing, the exercises in stone-cutting being kept 
subordinate to that. 

Fee for each course, one guinea ; fee for the three courses, 
two guineas. Detailed prospectus will be sent on application. 

To enable measures to be taken in time to organise the 
classes, intending members should apply early to Mr. Harvey, 
Io Great Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ARCHAOLOGY. 
Ancient Art Treasures.—A correspondent writes from 
Bologna, September 18:—‘‘It occurred to me before leaving 


this city to pay a visit to Il Museo Civico di Bologna, and to 
see the fine glass vase lately discovered in an Etruscan tomb, 
laid bare in the course of the works for the forthcoming 
exhibition in the public Margherita Gardens, so-called after the 
Queen of Italy. I therefore presented myself at the doors, and 
on sending in my card to the director, with a few lines explain- 
ing the object of my visit, I found ready admission. The vase, 
not being as yet catalogued, is kept under lock and key, 
so I could hope to see it only by special favour. But the 
director, on hearing that I wished to send a short description of 
it to an English newspaper, produced for me not only the vase, 
but also a fine ivory chair which was found with it, and of which 
no notice has yet been taken by the Italian papers. The 
vase is of plain thick glass, of a sea-green colour, not unlike 
that of an English soda-water bottle. It has two handles, like 
all old amphore ; but its form is said to be unique. It is inno- 
cent of all ornamentation; the handles are simply grooved, 
and the height of the vessel is 22 centimetres, or a trifle under 
ginches. There is not a single defect, flaw, crack, or chip 
about it. The ivory chair is fashioned after the manner of a 
modern camp-stool, having all its screws and rivets in perfect 
preservation. Along with it was discovered a small coffer con- 
taining beads and some very elegant fibulz of bronze. All the 
articles date, as the courteous director informed me, from the 
fourth, or possibly the fifth, century B.c. I should add that the 
tomb itself in which these treasures had so long reposed was 
closed on the top by an enormous globular mass of stone, as 
white and as fresh as if it had been fashioned yesterday. The 
Margherita Gardens, the spot where these treasures were found, 
had already proved very rich in Etruscan remains.” 


Paris.—The Delegates of the Scientific Societies and 
members of the Monuments Preservation League have 
petitioned the Municipal Council against the proposed cutting 
of a street through the ruins of the amphitheatre of Lutetia, 
brought to light in 1883. Though at the time of the discovery 
of the Gallo-Roman remains the Town Council voted one 
million two hundred thousand francs towards their excavation 
and preservation, the work of clearing is going on but slowly, 
and the public are not admitted to view the ruins, the area of 
excavations being enclosed by a hoarding. Among the objects 
discovered so far are, according to a correspondent, fragments 
of columns, plinths, capitals, heads of statues, bronze clasps, 
pins, coins, red pottery similar to the specimens discovered at 
Samos and Arezzo, fragments of inscriptions, &c. 


GENERAL. 


The Ryde Art Society—president, Sir William Levinge, 
Bart.—will open their annual exhibition on September 28, 
with a good coilection of the works of local and other artists. 
Mr. Drinkwater Butt will act as judge. 


The Secretary of the Southampton Art Society, Mr. H. G. 
Thorn, announces that the second annual exhibition, under the 
presidency of Major-General Lacy, will be opened at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Southampton, on October 12. The private 
view will be on the previous day, when there will also be a 
conversazione and an address by Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A. 
There will be a good show of work by local artists and others, 
including pictures by Thomas Skeats, H. Masters, Drinkwater 
Butt, &c. 

The King of Denmark has conferred the honour of Knight- 
hood of the Order of the Dannebrog on Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
M A., architect. 


An Oak Lectern, from a design by the late Sir G. G. Scott, 
as adapted by Mr. J. O. Scott, has been placed in the church 
of St. John, Coventry. 

The Duke of Devonshire and Mr. G. E. Foster have 
offered to complete Cavendish College, Cambridge, at an ex- 
pense of 10,000/, 

The Treasury have sanctioned a loan of 10,000/., for the 


erection of a free library and public buildings at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. 


Messrs. Doulton & Co. have been awarded a gold medal 
for their exhibit of art pottery at Adelaide. 

The Death of Mr. John Day, architect, of Bedford, took 
place suddenly on Wednesday, the 14th inst., soon after he had 
entered Covent Garden to be present at the Promenade 
Concert. 

The Death is announced, at the age of eighty-one years, 
of the French architect, M. Daniel Ramée, who restored 
Beauvais Cathedral. 

The Marquis of Bute has undertaken the excavation of 
the Black Friars Priory, in Cathays Park, Cardiff Castle. The 
ruins are to be uncovered and preserved. : 

The Preston Town Council have approved of an applica- 
tion being made to Parliament in the next session for power to 
borrow a further sum of 510,000/. for the completion of the 
unexecuted works in connection with the Preston Docks and 
Ribble Navigation. 

In the Competition for the new schools at Mount 
Pleasant, Quarry Bank, Brierley Hill, for the Kingswinford 
School Board, the Board have accepted the design submitted 
by Messrs. G. B. Nichols & Son, of 59 Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham, and have given them instructions to at once proceed with 
the contract drawings. 

The Plans for the new Eden Theatre, to be erected in the 
King’s Road, Brighton, were passed by the Local Board last 
week, and the works will be commenced in a few days. The 
building will be practically fireproof, and provided with ample 
exits. Some special features will be introduced in the construc- 
tion by the architect, Mr. Frank Matcham, of Great James 
Street, W.C. 

The International Hygienic Congress will take place in 
Vienna, beginning on Monday and lasting to October 2. 

Mr. W.H. Crabtree, the resident engineer of the Rother- 
ham Waterworks, has been appointed borough surveyor for 
Doncaster. 

The Glasgow Architectural Association on Saturday 
visited Paisley, first proceeding to Messrs. J. & P. Coats’s new 
Ferguslie Threadwork, where the constructional details were 
studied with interest, while the richness of the decorations of 
the engine-house—mosaic tiling on walls and stained glass— 
were much admired. Afterwards Ferguslie Half-time School 
was gone through, and later. the party visited the Abbey, and 
engaged for a time in sketching. 

A Theatre for the south side of Edinburgh is proposed to 
be built, and the money to be raised by the formation of a 
company. 

The Mayor of Wolverhampton, at the monthly meeting 
of the Town Council, announced that the Corporation Bill for 
the maintenance of the Art Gallery and School of Art had been 
passed and received the royal sanction. 


A Fancy Fair, held in aid of the building fund for the pro- 
posed Science and Art School for Elgin, was opened on Friday 
last by Lord Aberdeen. 

An Agreement has been come to between the Carlisle 
Sanitary Authority and the owners of tall chimneys for the 
ventilation of the city sewers, and connections have already 
been made with many of the chimneys. 

The Seventh Excursion of the North Staffordshire. 
Naturalists’ Field Club was made, under the leadership of 
Mr. Charles Lynam, of Stoke-on-Trent, to Eccleshall and the 
neighbourhood. The churches visited were described by Mr. 
Lynam. J 

The Restoration Committee of Stratford-on-Avon Parish 
Church have accepted Messrs. Bodley & Garner’s plans for the 
removal of the organ from the north transept to the gallery 
over the tower arch at the east end. A new case and screen 
will be provided, and the cost of the work is estimated at 
2,000/, 

St. Joseph’s Church, erected for the Roman Catholic com- 
munity in Packington Street, Bradford, has just been opened, 
having been built from the designs of Mr. Edward Simpson, of 
Manningham, Bradford. 

The Plans for the Edinburgh Public Library came before 
the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court last week, but the con- 
sideration of the petition for their approval was postponed, as 
the plans are opposed. 

At the Quarterly Court of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers, Mr. F. Machin was yesterday elected Master in suc- 
cession to Alderman Stuart Knill. Mr. W. H. Bishop was 
elected Prime Warden, and Mr. C. Hudson, Renter Warden. 

A Return prepared by the Lambeth Board of Overseers, 
and presented to the Lambeth Vestry, shows that there are 
3,007 empty houses in the parish. The total number of assess- 
ments is 41,9LI. 

The Metropolitan Police Report just made by Sir Charles 
Warren states that since 1849 there have been built 488,374 
new houses, while 3,009 are in course of erection; 1,810 miles 
of new streets have been added to the charge of the police, ara 
the population has increased from 2,473.7¢8 to 5,364,627. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : : EO Ome 
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For Half Page . ; : ; : : 4 10 0 
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Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

oi Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


* * As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp ; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 19s. 6d. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, ¢o residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there is no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
to such inquiries. 


GOMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CHEADLE.—Oct. 31.—Plans and Estimates of Cost for 
Main Drainage of District are invited by the Cheadle and 
Gatley Local Board. Mr. T. H. Duckworth, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Cheadle. 

GLOUCESTER.—Oct. 1.—Designs are invited for Swimming, 
Private, and Turkish Baths. Mr. R. Read, City Surveyor. 

SHEFFIELD.—Oct. 1.—Plans are invited for the Erection of 
Board Schools at Carbrook. Mr. J. F. Moss, Clerk to the 
School Board, Sheffield. 

WeEst HAm.—Oct. 4.—Designs are invited for a Hospital 
of Twenty-four Beds, in conjunction with the Dispensary, West 
Ham Lane, at a cost not over 4,000/. Mr. W. Francis, 
Resident House Surgeon, The Dispensary, West Ham Lane, 
West Ham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BANSTEAD.—Sept. 27.—For Enlarging Laundry at District 
Schools. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

BARNSTAPLE.—Sept. 28.—For Building Victoria Temper- 
ance Hotel (First Section). Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect 
19 Cross Street, Barnstaple. 

BELFAST.—Oct. 3.—For Engine House, Boiler House, 
Chimney, and Stores at the Alexandra Graving Dock. Mr, 
T. R. Salmond, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 24.—For Building Wesleyan Schools 
and Vestries, Lozells. Mr. Bland, Architect, 14 Temple Street, 
Birmingham. 

BRIGG.—Sept. 28.—For Two 18-inch Combined Centrifugal 
Pumps and Engines, and Two Multitubular Boilers, with 
necessary Pipes, and Erection of Pumping-station, Birming- 
ham. Mr. Alfred Atkinson, C.E., Surveyor to the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, Brigg. 

BURNLEY.—For Building Sunday School, Classrooms, &c, 
Mr. C. Parsons, Architect, 9 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

FRIZINGTON.—Oct. 3.—For Enlarging Howgate School. 
Messrs. Pickering & Crompton, Architects, Whitehaven. 

HEADINGLEY.—Sept. 28.—For Building Villa Residence. 
Messrs. J. Charles & Sons, Architects, 51 Albion Street, Leeds. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Sept. 29.—For Building Six Dwelling- 
houses. Mr. J. E. Moseley, Architect, 4 Wellington Buildings, 
Huddersfield. 

KILBURN.—Sept. 27.—For Building Public Offices, Dyne 
Road, for the Willesden Local Board. Mr. E. Hamor, 8 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

LAMBETH.—Oct. 7.—For Strengthening Abutments and 
Anchorages of Bridge. The Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LEEDS. —Oct. 1.—For Building Police Station in Park Street 
and Oxford Street. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding 
Surveyor, Wakefield. 

LONDON.—Sept. 28.—For Supply of Hydrants during Three 
Years. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Clerk to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LONDON.—Oct. 18.—For Alterations and Improvements in 
Water Supply, Southwark Park. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Sept. 27.—For Building Railway Stations 
at Daisy Hill and Atherton. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, 
Manchester. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


“MANCHESTER.—Oct. 1.—For Building Stables at Holt we ASHBURTON. 
Town Depét. Mr. H. Whiley, Superintendent, Health Office, | For Building Cottage Hospital, Ashburton. Mr. MASEy, 
Architect, London. Mr. C. F. Hunt, Surveyor, London. 


Town Hall, Manchester. 
NorTHAMPTON.—For Additions to the General Infirmary. Lgcal Stone a 
Mr. W. Hull, Architect, 12 St. Giles’s Street, Northampton. Cowlen, Bristol ' £1,735 0 0 £%,805 some 
SHREWSBURY.—Sept 27.—For Enlarging Post-office. The Wakeham, Buckfastleigh > 1,484 19° © 1,446 6 Zee 
Postmaster, Shrewsbury. W. Gibson, Exeter . : «1,405, (Ome O75 Ou 
STAMFORD.—Sept. 24.—For Erection of Slaughter-house Rowse, Plymouth : , Pal e52eo. Go I,4II 10 O 
and Premises. Messrs. Richardson & Son, Architects, 15 J. Foaden, Ashburton . 1292 4% & Leto” Viet 
Barnhill, Stamford. ROBERTS & HURRELL, Ply- 

St. BLAzeY.—For Building Engine-house, Boiler-house, mouth (accepted) . : - 1,105 Pye 1,241 0 O 
and Stack at Par Tin Mine. The Managing Director, H. Stevens, Ashburton. . = 1,450 0 O 
81 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. BANSTEAD. 

THORPE HESLEY.—Sept. 30.—For Building Institute. Mr. | For Enlarging Laundry at the Kensington and Chelsea Schools, 
J. Platts, Architect, Rawmarsh. Banstead, for the Managers of the Kensington and Chelsea 


School District. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Sept. 27.—For Building Two Cottages 
ae : ; 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Seon: not supplied. 


at Outfall Works. The Town Engineer, Town Hall, Tunbridge 


Wells. Flew & Co. . 5 ‘ ; «+ £250>"o1-0 
WooLwtcH.—Sept. 30.—For Formation and Paving of SoU he Son st ts 
Approach Roads, Construction of River Walls, Deepening C D0 mes OOM 
River Bed, Erecting Timber Guides, Scaffolding, and Fenders ; Newton & Idl : : ? : : eee. 
Construction of Two Wrought-iron Floating Pontoons, and Peas CO ee 
Two Pairs of Steel and Wrought-iron Bridges, for intended se & Shopland + kt) 7 7 ee 
Woolwich Ferry. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Spring Gardens, S.W. ta. a3 and + Ath 5S ee z * 
Potter . : ; . “ISB FQ) 0 
WM. TAYLOR, Banstead (accepted Was 3 ee a ae 
TENDERS. BECKENHAM. 
For Erection of House, Stable, Coach-house, &c., Wickham 
ABERDEEN. Road, Beckenham, for Mr. James Edgecumbe, under the 
For Repairs to the Old Bridge of Peps Aberdeen. direction of Mr. ALFRED PARNACOTT, Surveyor, &c., 
GAULD (accepted ) ; - : . . £470 0 O 156 Westminster eee Road, Lambeth. 
ABERDOUR. Kydd ; : 41293 95 4 
F ona: : Pyae: Astell : : : : : t 2 E260 Via 0 
or Building Schoolmaster’s House at Donibristle, for the Syme & uncan 1225 0 0 
yb School Board. Mr. R. HENDERSON, Architect, LOVELOCK (accepted) , ; nob LORaaciee 
urntisland. 
Accepted Tenders. BRYNMAWR. 
S. Smith, Aberdour, mason . : : . £262 0 o| For Classroom at the Board Schoolrooms, Brynmawr, for the 
D. Adamson & Son, Hillend, joiner , ; . 127 eROmeG Llanelly School Board. 
D. Millar, Dunfermline, plumber . : » 30° 16mo S. Evans, Brynmawr .. ‘ ; cf 24 Gs 
J. Williamson, Burntisland, slater ‘ F *) 26 10mG Morgan & Evans, Pontnewynydd : : Pee 6 det fem 
J. Paul, Cowdenbeath, plasterer . ; : . . 190 See J. Jenkins, Brynmawr . : . « AgG7e~90. 0 
A. Dick, Burntisland, painter. 4 : : 7 Ome D. JENKINS, eatin (accepted) ; . 8 T6420) 20° 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


And every other description of 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &€,, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN LUWiBY, SON, « WooD. 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


ADAMS & C0.,"Yyor«.” 


London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W. 


Patent FLUSH TANKS — for Drain Flushing. 
FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &c. 
FLUSH URINALS _ ,, s 99 

» TROUGH CLOSETS ., Pees. 


Highest Award, Sanitary obi at 1885; Ditto, 1886. . 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 


GREASE TRAPS, &c., and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS. 


“LUSHING SYPHON 
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CHIDDINGSTONE. 
For Rebuilding Great Mill Bridge over the River Eden, 


Chiddingstone. Mr. FREDERICK W. RucK, County Sur- 

veyor, Maidstone. Quantities by Messrs. Ruck, Son & 

Smith. 
Dover, Wood & Co. i cee S.E. : - £899 (a ae) 
Ball & Gammon, Strood ° 665 0 oO 
E. Wilkins, Loose : : F : . 649 0 O 
G. E. Wallis, Maidstone. ‘ 2 : pa OLA Ome G 
Money Marsland, Chislehurst . : : Ossett 
Punnett & Sons, Tonbridge i 613 10 8 
JAMEs JARROw, Maidstone (accepted " 589 0 O 


HASTINGS. 
For Building Three Houses, Stonefield Road, Hastings. Mr. 
A. A. G. Cotpoys, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 33 Havelock 
Road, Hastings. Quantities by Mr. W. Cooper. 


Cc, Hughes, St. Leonards . - d » £1,400 0) © 
C. & E. Harman, St. Leonards : 1,303 rou) 
P, Jenkins, St. Leonards : ‘ : F ae GOO. S10 £ O 
Rodder, St. Leonards ; : IA GOO On 
Moon & Garner, Hastings ; . a 55250 310 0 
W. E. Warman, PASTE i 5 1,250,510 @ 
Kent, Hastings . - ; 1.22050 -O 
W. Coussens, Hastings . 1.220.4,0) © 
J. Lester, Hastings ; : 4 41,5992 .0) 0 
B. FOSTER, Hastings (accepted) ; ‘ iy, 1;030uL,. 014 O 


HENLEY. 
For Building Two Cottages at Outfall Works, Henley. 


LINCOLN. 

For Pulling Down the Short Ferry Bridge and Reconstruction. 
Mr. J. THROPP, Engineer, Old Corn Exchange, Lincoln. 

R. C. Cordon, Newark ‘ . . . £983 10 
S. Sherwin, Boston - AP OBYE Le 


Walter & Hensman, Horncastle . : ae Gites. = Al 
H. Hatcliffe, Horncastle : 6 77000 
A. F. James, Cleethorpes . : : ee TACO 


Gardner, Anderson & Clark, London : : % Aza Ee 
Hibbitt & Desforges, Alford . : 7720813 
S. & R. Horton, Lincoln (accepted yo eh D663 2 


NODWDIIONA 


LLANDAFF. 
For Billiard Room, for Mr. J. Gunn, Llandaff House, Llandaff. 
Messrs. HALLIDAY & ANDERSON, Architects, Cardiff. 
Quantities by Mr. N. Wight, 


Turner & Sons, Cardiff . : ‘ : £560 0 oO 
C. Bird, Canton . : : ‘ “ : 7507. Ome G 
Dov. Davis, Cardiff . : 4 : C7 OmrO 
J. Smallridge, Cardiff . : ; 480 0 O 
J. Hopkins, Cardiff . ; ; : : 480 0 oO 
A. Trotman, Cardiff . ; F : 2 Ay 5 OO 
W. Ashby, Canton ; : : : se LD AW Me) 
T. & W. Cox, Llandaff (accepted Wheeden 389 0 O 


LONDON. 
For Workshop, &c., at Whistler Street, Drayton Park, N., for 
Mere RoaaG Halse, under the superintendence of Mr. 


WILLIAM EVE, 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Wm. HAMILTON (accepted ) -£465 0 oO Wilsher ; £307 0 0 

KETTERING. ? Harris & anion : . : . . - 394 9 0 

For Forming Streets on Building Estate, between Rockingham Hamlin é ; ; ; i f : 1369 fo fo 

Road and Bees) Road, SSS Avis & Son. . d : : : : E24 e On Oo 

F. Barlow . - £1,879 0 oO Brown . c ‘ 339 90 O 

GOVoHenson £1, . . 1870 0 0| F.& HF. Higgs 320 0 O 
C. & F. Henson - A 1,857 9 Oo CLARK, Alnwick Villa, Homsey Park Road (ae 

W. J. Payne. aes 1,799 0 O cepted) Lays > ee 318 I0 oO 

MaRcETts & NEAL (accepted ) : é 1790.0 0 


For Repairs to Nos. 173 and 175 Cleveland Street, N.W., for 
Mr. H. T. Smith. Mr. J. M. FERGusoN, Architect. 


Extra for w.c. on 


KING’S NORTON. 
For Alterations and Additions to Three old Half-timbered 
Cottages on The Green, King’s Norton, for. Mr. Thomas 


first floor. 
Bedson. Mr. C. SHARP SMITH, Architect, 18 Bennett’s Wiel SOGMaess ace lii. : - 2,560 0 O L522 OeeO 
Hill, Birmingham. Hunt : ; : . 452 oo 22s O 
F. J. BRILEY Coventry Road, Birmingham (accefted ). Dawes F ; : ‘ 409 0 O- 12"107+0 


MAHOGANY & HARD Woopbs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., 206 BETHNAL GREEN 


ROAD, LONDON, E. 
Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 


Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, "Bey i in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c 


Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Hlectric Apparatus, &e., 


&ec. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, ek in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAI ou, "LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


pUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 


QANAwBW 


Qnaw 


(ot eee at 


STEEL SINK, from 6s. 6d. 


WATER CLOSET SLOP- 

CHIMNEY- 

Se UERATNER, BREAST OUTLET RIM and URINAL, 6s, 6d, 
Iron Frame and VENTILATOR, 


‘ 5 from 4s, 
Grid, 10s. 6d. and lds. Inlet Tubes Pisin 
5s. 


The “ Le ee The “ INTERCEP- 
CLOSET, 15s. 6d. TOR” SELF- 
3-gal. Cast-Iron Tank CLEANSING TRAP. 
and Fall Pipe, 25s. 6d. White Glaze from 7s. 6d. 


st —All Closets are fitted with the ‘‘ Weaver” Flush Fan, with Waterfall Action. (The “ Weaver Flush Fan” being adaptable to ALL KINDS of Closets, Licenses may be granted to 
Manufacturers.) The Flush Tanks are noiseless. There is greater flushing and cleansing power than in any other closet. Trappage Pi to 3in. With a supply of the Iodate Sanitary alt to the 
Tanks, these Closets are odourless. Lead Closet Traps or boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 103.6d. Ball Valves to Flush Tanks for quick filling under low pressures. }in., 2s. 6d. ; Zin., 3s. 6d., and 


Stop-cock, 3s. 6d. eres bo also ‘‘Instruction in Sanitary Meer EE (Domestic 


The “LONDON” 
CLOSET, 7s. 6d. 
ank ber Ee auesDes 


The “IMPERIAL” 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS 
for Roofs and Soil Pipes, and 
Chimney Cowls, from 12s. 6d. 


The ** OXFORD ” W ASH- 
AWAY CLOSET, 
lds. and 20s. 


TRAPPED RAIN- 
WATER HEAD, 
108. and 12s. 6d. 


The “‘ COMBINATION ” 
CLOSET, 15s. and 20s, 


=] and all other Traps are absolutely self-cleansing, and dispense with grease collectors. 
Section, see rrendae on House Sanitation and the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon,” by R. Weaver, C.E., .S., Sanitary Surveyor, free by post. 


The Domestic Engineering and Sanitary Appliances Company, 24 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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LONDON —continued. | LONDON —continued. 

For New Drains, Access Chambers, Plumber’s Work, and For Alterations and Additions to No. 26 Wimpole Street, and 
other Improvements, Alterations, ’and Additions to Mount Stables in rear, for Mr. Morrant Baker. Mr. ALEXANDER 
Vernon, 134 Tulse Hill, for Mr. B. H. Parsons. Mr. PAYNE and Mr. F. M. wae sont Architects. 

CHARLES EDWARD GRITTON, A.M. Inst.C.E., M.S.A,, Thomas Boyce . : i » £1527 eaCneo 
Architect, of London, Brighton, and St. Aubuyn’s, Sidcup, HALL, BEDDALL & Co.*. ; +. 1,479 (Ono 
Kent. | * Accepted with modifications. 

Houghton & Co. . A , ‘ ; 7 BGG Hee Ye) PLYMOUTH. 

Winser & Co. °. ; : - 120 0 O For Building Block D of the Market Buildings (Eleven Shops 


with Rooms over), and other Works. Mr. C. KING, 


Additional St a ther Works, at West 
NAR e ied pe mnt ee Par Vel. Architect, 20 Princess Square, Plymouth. 


Hill Lodge, Hampstead, for Mr. Horatio Webb. Mr. ' 2 
GEORGE Pome Avehitncn ; Pak & Partridge, Plymouth . : : ~ Ls72a0 Oo 
Wall Bros. . : ’ 2 a ; : » £697 90 0. Finch & Son, Plymouth . . . . - 3,532 0 9 
Ward & Lamble. . . |. «  «; »+ 685. 0 0] G.Shillabeer, Plymouth ~( . 2.” Sag 7aoeen 
Gren&Lee . . . «. «. «. «677 0 o| J. Reed, Plymouth . EE 
Longmire & Burge. ; i f : . 676 0 0 Roberts & Hurrell, Plymouth : F : . 3) 50Cnmmn oO 
S. BARNETT (accepted) . «. «. . « 675 0 0| S~ Clarke, P lymouth. 2+. = 0) 4 Sa eei 
; Pethick Brothers, Plymouth . : : 2 "3,244 = Ouro 
For Erection of Workshops, Warehouse, and Showrooms, A. K. Debnam, Plymouth 3,213 0 O 
Westminster Bridge Road, for Messrs. Geo. Wright eervevena, Plymouth ‘ : cog. 3,180 BAG 
& Co., Billiard Table Manufacturers, under the direction A. K. LETHBRIDGE, Plymouth | (accepted) A 3, 109 Bi 
Me aye ee PARNACOTH, SUL yeyiitiaet SOMN ss uaa For Erection of Brew-house, Taproom, Kitchen, art other 
PetCo nese (accepted ) £1,618 0 0 Additions at rear of Mail Inn, Trevelle Street, Plymouth, 
cae : ‘ ; ‘ : for Mr. George A. Adams. Mr. JAMES HARVEY, M.S.A., 
For Alterations and Additions to Fern Lodge, Oakfield Road, Architect, Plymouth. Quantities by the Architect. 
Penge, for Mr. Chas. W. Jefferies, Solicitor, under the Ronee S Hurrell Plymouth . ‘ ' - £280 Eo 
direction of Mr. ALFRED PARNACOTT, Surveyor, 156 Tek Dean & Son, Piymouth . ‘ ; 279 0 © 
Westminster Bridge Road. Blackell & Shepherd, Plymouth. . . . 279 0 Oo 
Lapthorne & Co... - + + +4450 2 0} AR Lethbridge, Plymouth . . . . 279 0 0 
Burgess & Co, . + 2 + 56 4s + 325 OM OUR Thomas May, Plymouth . .), knee 269%0°"0 
Lovelock . . - + 285 © ©} John Williams, Stonehouse. . . . . 265 0 0 
For Repairs, &c., 12 Talbot Sensis. hina under the A. N. Coles, Plymouth ‘ : : ; 208 8 CO 
direction of Mr. ALFRED PARNACOTT, Surveyor, 156 GEE Tozer & Son, Plymouth . . . 264 10 0 
Westminster Bridge Road. SAMUEL HARVEY, Plymouth (accepted) . . 250 0 0 
Bray & Pope . . ” . ° . £178 O10 SHEEPSHED. 
Peacock Bros. . =. 2s 0s ws SEO 0 | For Alterations to Premises, Building Draper’s Shop, &c., for 
Lapthorne & Co... |. - 1) 1 the Co-operative Society, Sheepshed. 
For Fitting up Stabling at Pear Tree Street, Goswell Road, for Woodwork. 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co., Limited, under the super- Watson & Lovett : , ‘ : ‘ & 164 0 0 
intendence of Mr. WILLIAM EvE, if) Union Court, Old Hickling . : , ‘ : d : 1GA/*O “O 
Broad Street, E.C. Barker . 7 : ‘ : : : : 1 52+" 6. .0 
Brass & Son : ; ‘ : “ : . £715 ono Corah . : : : j , : é . 52°" 10 
Harris & Wardrop . : - : : . 696 20Rfo Main . : . : : ° d PAA! ALN eke) 
F. & H. F. Hiccs, Loughborough Junction C. Handford d ‘ ‘ ‘ : : $) STAID ES) 0 
(accepted ) : ; : 2 ; : «- 635 01s J. ATKIN (accepted) . . : : : <a t30s0=0 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


MANUFACTURER “OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETE 
w ’ y o1Ue 


Parad PRESSED ROOFING TILES 


as (OD. RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


mone (AE 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 


STITT mI 
l Designs on application. 


a 


HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE- MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. 


COMYN CHING & CO., 


22 & 23 LITTLE SAINT ANDREW ST., and 54, 56, & 58 CASTLE ST., 
UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


WHOLESALE LRON LEON GERS. 
MANUFACTURERS of every description of Brass and Iron Work on the Premises. 


Large Stock of Builders’, Cabinetmakers’, and Upholsterers’ BRASSFOUNDRY. LOOKS of every description. 


SPECIALITIES IN ORNAMENTAL BRASS DOOR FURNITURE, PICTURE RODS, STAIR RODS, 


to shes 


FRONT VIEW. CORNICE POLES, STAIR NOSINGS in BRASS or IRON, ESPAGNOLETTE BAe ae 
= j, BOLTS, and IMPROVED SELF-ACTING WATER-BAR, or WEATHERING for 
NOGNOX FRENCH CASEMENTS. 


» x 
ne | 


SORES: 


mR Gastitters, Bellhangers, Hot Water and Ventilating Engineers. Sole Proprietors of 


THOMAS BOYLE’S PATENT °EAM%22- VENTILATORS, 


Prices and Estimates on receipt of Business Card. 


=e -—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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SHEEPSHED—continued. STRATFORD. 

Brickwork. For Erection of Factory at Stratford, Essex. Mr. EDWARD 
aneterep) sien! slid och Tos - £97 OE Monsov, jun., A.R.1.B.A., Architect, Grosvenor House, 
Hickling . : : ; : ‘ ; 95 10 oO The Vale, Acton, W. 

PloodBros: 9° 6. 2 ooeeeelAedn De ogTr4,.6 | W212 Simonds, Reading: areas £4070 9 0 
Watson & Lovett : 5 : : : m inodkr 68 W.A. Gibbs, Poplar... : . 1 The hededline 
S. ATKIN eee) : ; ; : ; SeGIGO, 0 Bet Chinchen, Kensal Green . j : . 4,000 0 O 
Corah . ; : : ; OOOO S. Sabey & Son, Islington ' ; f 13,997 +6" 'O 
Main . ; : : ; , : ; 289000 90 E. C. Howell & Son, Lambeth . ; : 138833760".).0" 0 
W. N. Dabbs, Stamford Hill . f , Pass gero. 0 

SHEFFIELD. : : 

For Erection of Building as a Junior Mixed Department, G. Munday & Son, Savage Gardens. . - 3,726 0 0 
Langsett Road, for the Sheffield School Board. Messrs. H. Ingram, Woking . . 3,690 0 0 
WIGHTMAN & WIGHTMAN, Architects, High Court F. & H. F. Higgs, Loughborough Junction “if 3,0007 0° 0 
Chambers, Sheffield. G. Stephenson, Bishopsgate Street . - RACAL toe 

eth Sant Bicvin, Sheffield. ; “nye soutot og Pe bacreen) Holborn. s UehestihranT 354Beg@ > O 
A. Ashton, Sheffield . : ; : ; er¥2.005, 70 10 T. F, Chappell, Pimlico . - 3,448.0 0 
J. Chambers & Son, Sheffield .  .  . | 2,730 0 0 Smith Wilkinson, St. Thomas's Road, N. 243,425.90" 9 
Bec sectson, Sheffield \. upg emer 2 080m, cor/m ane cenity, Stamford 3,290 0 0 
J. Lister, Sheffield . : t eee 2.65 5%. 0,50 F. R. Turtle, Northcote Road, S.W.. 3,125q007 0 
J. Spink, Sheffield . : : ; : . 2,542 0 O W. H. LASCELLES & CO., Bunhill Row r (ae: 
J. Harrison, Sheffield . |e een?) 5404, 08 0 cepted) . : . 3,088 5 0 
J. Townrow, Sheffield ; : ; ; . 2,528 0 0 J. M. Goodwin, Kilburn. : : 5 ae 3,005) 20) 6 
J. Morton, Sheffield . ; 5 : m2. 401e. 0: 0 
W. Bissett & Sons, Sheffield. : : ae, 5001 Og. 0 SUTTON. 
Foxton Bros. . ‘ ; : i E5405. 0 10 joF or Building Two Cottages, Stabling, Sheds, and Store Rooms, 
J. Snell, Rotherham . ; E 5 E Ate OF.O Bushy Meadow, Sutton, Surrey. Mr. ERNEST W. CRICK- 
E. & W. Oxley, Sheffield . : : : adam Vike peel a) MAY, Architect. 
J. Greenwood, Sheffield . ’ ; : 2.43080 60 Balchin & Shopland, Sutton . ; ; . £2,145 0 O 
J. Eyre, Cheheld ; ; : X : ~ poms Rolo: R. J. Humphries & Son, Sutton ; A pieTs884 770. 0 
Scott Bros., Rotherham . 22228. O10 J. B. Potter, Sutton... : . . 1,720 0 0 
G. LONGDEN & Sons, Sheffield (accepted ) . 2,460 0 o| TT. Page, Croydon . - 1,679 9 Oo 
SM ALLHEATH. C. R. OVENDEN, South Norwood (accepted ) « #h455.0 0 

For Erection of House, Golden Hillock Road, Smallheath, ' Foy Alterations and Additions to Camden House, Sutton, 
for Mr. Job Rudge. Mr. C. SHARP SMITH, Architect, Surrey, for Mr. S. Ezekiel. Mr. E DoucLas HoyLanp, 
18 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. Quantities by the Architect, 45 Fenchurch Street, E.C. Quantities supplied 
Architect. ; ? by Mr. T. Marcus Houghton, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, Five Ways, Islington (accepted). Circus, E.C. 

STRABANE (IRELAND). Hickenbotham . ‘ ; ‘ ; ; ~£4,72500 0 

For Providing and Laying Cast-iron Water Pipes, &c., for Brown : : : : ‘ 5 «%,4,590;.0 0 
Supply of Water, Strabane. Puzey & Lumley : : 5 ; 7 445105080 £0 

R. Simpson, Abbey ‘ ; : é : eer O oO. O Smith : : : : ; : wT ATE Gero O 
J. McClay, Strabane P : : . $41,775,110 4 Knight & Bennett : ; : , : +1,,4,0067.0 °0 
Colhoun Bros., Derry , ‘ eemet,o90710 0 Page . ; : 5 ; : : : 3030070, 0 
BRL YVNGH, Main Street, Strabane (accepted) mt s540..0 FO Potter é : : ; . Pere: pans, 50540 0),-0 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


Toe BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND @00D VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Bape -—London, 211 Regent Street, W. 


A. ATTWOOD & CO. 


(LATE SALMON, BARNES & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIREPROOF SCREENS 


FOR CUTTING OFF PROSCENIUMS 


THEATRES, PUBLIC HALLS, &e. 


ESTIMATES and DESIGNS on APPLICATION. 


London OQOffice:—20 Bucklersbury, E.C. 
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TOTTENHAM. 
For Building Engine and Boiler Houses, &c., Chimney Shaft, 
and Water Tower, at the Longwater Pumping-station, 
Tottenham. Mr. W. A. H. DE PAPE, Engineer. 


C. Dickinson, Loughborough Junction - £4549 15 9 
H. Hilton & Son, Birmingham. ; ; CUUSIgT ASO 
G. Bell, Tottenham . ; : : : 214,060 G0 
C. Wall, Chelsea. ; : : :  40tte. 30 
J. Robson, Snaresbrook . 4 : : ewgjoosi 17 8 
Wilkinson Bros., Finsbury Park 21033875 80 
P. Hart, West Green : 2 é ; <'93;858° 19 6 


For Construction of Stoneware Pipe Sewers, for the Tottenham 
Local Board. Mr. DE PAPE, Engineer. 


Phillip Lane. 
G. Bell, Tottenham . : - : , £525 6 O 
Grover & Co., Finsbury. 5 : : nae TORO eC 
W. Nichols, Wood Green . 4 ‘ - 428 14 2 
J. Pizzey, Hornsey : : A 4 : AZo" © 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . : : AI2" 0 “oO 
J. Bloomfield, West Green Road ‘ ; 382 14 9 
J. Adams, Kingsland . ‘ : 5 : 360 12 II 
A. T. Catley, Lloyd Square : : : eb Lye 8 
J. Waine & Co., Battersea . : : ; > *300s.0 ra 
Gothic House Estate. 
fi Pizzey™ 24 é . : : : : << 444) Gio 
Grover & Co. ; ; . : : ~ 435 OO 
G. Bell ; : : 4 A 2 : 7 42080 0 
Woodham & Fry. , : : : : © £36980: oO 
W. Nichols . : ; ; : : WIZ a2aeG 
J. Bloomfield : < : - 3 5 110324817 Oo 
A. T. Catley : : ; ; - : . “300 wow 
J. Adams. ‘ < ; ; : - s ‘A200n1GiO 
J. Young, Skegness. : : : ; 5 27 OREe med 
J. Waine & Co. . : : : ; - 7 200.) Omeo 
West Green Road. 
J. Pizzey 5 : : é - 6 530 0 oO 
Woodham & Fry. ; : : ‘ : 469° 010m 
G. Bell : : : ; : : ; 449 0 Oo 
W. Nichols . A : : ; : : 409, Lome. 
J. Bloomfield : A : ; 4 : 379 17 IO 
7. Younes". : F c : ; : ByiSpuite) © 
J. Adams. : é : : : : 250 meee 
A. T. Catley : P : : ; 355 0 O 
J. Waine & Co. . : : : : 340°0 oO 
Grover & Co, 3 : : : : 245 0 O 


se EE 
HeDbLTES, Leis sername | LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 
FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAW 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each ; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s, 
ee eee ee ee 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“SurvEyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


TOTTENHAM — continued. 

For Widening Portions of Green Lanes (in Connection with 
the Construction of the North London Tramways) at 
certain points between the Parish Boundary of Finsbury 

’ Park and the Alexandra Park Tavern, for the Tottenham 
Local Board. Mr. DE Paps, Engineer and Surveyor. 


Botterill, Finchley . : JAZ 8K OC 
Grover & Co., Finsbury : « , 35,0600 6 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich 2,021 O O 
W. Nicholls, Wood Green 1,996 4 3 
F. Adams, Kingsland ; ‘ 1,966 9 4 
W. T. Williamson, Potteries, Green Lanes 1,723 16 7 
Bradshaw & Co., Tottenham . 1,674 14 II 
A. Catley, Lloyd Square 1,0224°0 © 
J. Rendall, Walthamstow . LOl4g ees 
J. Bloomfield, West Green 1,543, 15 a 
J. Waine, Battersea 1,490 0 O 


WITTON. 

For Erection of Eighteen Cottages, overlooking the river Tame, 
at Witton. Mr. C. SHARP SMITH, Architect, 18 Bennett’s 
Hill, Birmingham. 

T. JAMES (accepted). 
WYLDE GREEN. | 

For Alterations to the Gate Inn, Wylde Green, for Mr. 
Councillor Mee. Mr. C. SHARP Smitu, Architect, 18 
Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 

MACKENZIE & LANE, Aston (accepted). 


YARMOUTH. 
For Building Offices and Residence, South Quay, for Mr. W. 
H. Palmer. Mr. SIDNEY RIVETT, Architect, Hall Quay, 
Great Yarmouth. 


England, Yarmouth . ‘ «if 827 Tec 
Cooper, Yarmouth j : We 7AATI4A OC 
Leggett, Gorleston ; : : : : L715 a. 0nnO 
Springall, Yarmouth . : : ; : at Oyn COMO 
Kemp, Gorleston : 4 , 3 ‘ iBUSF 000 
Barnard, Yarmouth . ; ; ‘ z 666 0 o 
R. EASTOE & Son, Yarmouth (accepted) . 660 14 oO 


THE GORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 
BATH STO NE { Corsham, Monks Park Estate, Boxground, 
Westwood, Farleigh, and Combe Down, 
Wrought Stone delivered to any Railway Station. 


PRICES QUOTED ON APPLICATION. 
TELEGRAMS—MONKS, CORSHAM.,1 


JENKS &WOO 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


(Mr. WHITE’s SysTEM), 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


; i Out of 17} in. by3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
th Is - h made in At lls. el per *00, delivered to van at our wharf. i 
Cure for TRADE mars. 2l OOlOUT a eee ee ee eee 
ure for - ocks sent on rece . 7d. le 
Damp Walls and Pitch Pine ditt 
and is colourless. j 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturer 


4|WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


For Churches, Schools, 
flices, &c. 

Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


SEYSSEL 


Much lower 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY 2201s 


= ASPHALTE, 


14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


RIGHT & CO’S PATENT FIREPROOF 
FIXING BLOCKS FOR WALLS AND FLOORS. 
“ Certificate of Merit” from the Spe oats Institute of 


1X4 ditto, 228. 9d. 


"phe 


reat Britain at Yor 
886, 


G : 
“ Highly Commended”’ at the Firemen’s Exhibition, 
Westminster Aquarium. 
Improved fixing, sounder work, no extra cost. 


used for High-class Works by leadi Architects, i 
pct ate Daan La ee y ing Architects, Engineers, 


recent vr ferences, Including opinions from Arthur W. Blomfield, 
I.B.A., 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very iow prices :—14X 44 Dry 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1X44 ditto, 48s.; 114 Pitch Pine »268.6d.; 
IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 

Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard :_65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,188. 

Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals, &c. 


&e. 


PILKINGTON & Co. SPHAT? 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 


Dry Wainscot 


‘ham ; Basil Champneys, Esq., B 


practical clerks of works, well-known-contractors,-&¢., whe have 


WRIGHT & CO. f Westminster Chambers, 


ictoria Street, London, S.W. 


Amas ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 
i Tones FIRE and LIFE POLICIES. 
J FFICE: 4 PALL 4 * 
Chief Office: 92 CHEAPSIDE.SA ML J PIPEAN Secretary. 


STABLE FITTINGS, 
BARTON & BALLARD, 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
House for H.R H. the Prince of Wales. 

Adopted by the principal Architects. 

Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms, 


MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 


OLUME XXXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. Price 12s.6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London ,8.W. 


Catalogues free, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


A NEW and elaborate altar-piece or reredos has_ been 
designed for St. James’s Church, Church Street, Pendleton, 
to be executed in oak. It is composed of canopied and traceried 
compartments or niches for figures. The central portion is 
lofty and of elegant and dignified proportions, and will contain 
the tabernacle and crucifix, rising to a great height, by open 
canopies. The whole will be surmounted by a gilt cross, up- 
held by a delicately carved figure of an angel with wings out- 
spread. The north and south portions, being of secondary 
import, are not so rich in character, but, nevertheless, are in 
harmony, being similarly canopied and niched, but finished by 
a carved cornice only. Funds permitting, it is intended to 


the priests.” These three subjects are surmounted by very 
beautiful Perpendicular canopies, having in each case a cor- 
responding base. There is some very intricate and imposing 
tracery, in which floating angels, bearing shields with the 
“ Alpha” and “ Omega” and emblems of the four evangelists 
form the principal part. The whole window is one of exceeding 
beauty and delicacy ; the tones of colour, although being 
exceedingly rich, are not crude. Special attention has been 
paid to the drawing of the faces, in which the Semitic type has 
been very cleverly caught. The window has given great satis- 
faction, and was designed and executed by the well-known firm 
of Gibbs & Howard, 64 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
London, under the superintendence of Mr. E. L. Blackburn, 
architect, of Winchester. 


erect this altar-piece shortly, being much needed as a crowning 
feature to the chancel and interior generally. The design is by 
Mr. Walter K. Booth, architect, of St. Mary’s Gate, Man- 
chester, and the work will be executed by Mr. J. Pearson, of 


Ellor Street, Pendleton. 


New barracks have been erected at Kett’s Hill, Norwich. 
The ventilation is effected by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
(Limited) latest improved patent self-acting air-pump venti- 


lators. 


THE stained-glass windows in the chancel of the new 
English church at Copenhagen have been presented by Sir 
Francis Cook, and the west window by 
Hon. Sir Edmund Monson, K.C.M.G., Her Majesty’s Minister 
in Denmark, the whole work being by Messrs. Heaton, Butler 


& Bayne, of Garrick Street, London. 


Tur Artist’ Record for September 15 (the third number of 
the new series) contains articles on the National Portrait 
Gallery, Knowle House, Indian Art, the Birmingham Society of 
Artists, with hints to travellers roughing it while in search of the 


picturesque, and other interesting items. 


THE old parish church at Wangford, Suffolk, has lately been 
restored, and an exceedingly handsome four-light west window 
erected to the memory of the late Earl of Stradbroke by the 
members of his family. The window represents “ Our Saviour 
driving the money-changers and those who bought and sold 
doves from the Temple” in the left-hand light, while the two 
centre openings are occupied by the subject of “ Solomon 
building the Temple” (this is specially appropriate, considering 
the recent restoration of the church), a 
represents ‘‘ The bringing back of the Ark to the Temple by 


the matter so simple 
take. 


therefore in practice 


His Excellency the 
necessary. 


For a long time a w 


the curious 


nd the fourth light 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, B.C 
Bitts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REporRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricatse Booxs for Instalments, 8s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracur’s TABLES, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE = WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON - TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 
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¥ handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CORSHAM DOWN, 


quantity into a glass measure. 


Tue Universal 10 per cent. Solution, just introduced by 
Messrs. Marion & Co., of 22 and 23 Soho Square, will prove a 
great boon to all who practise photography. The complicated 
formulas for the developing of the different dry plate makers’ 
plates, have long been a worry and a difficulty, not only to 
amateurs, but also to the professional photographers. The 
Universal to per cent. Solution gets rid of all difficulty, making 


and so correct that there can be no mis- 


On the different chemical bottles is printed a list of the 
leading plates with the quantity of solution required for each ; 


all that is required is to pour the stated 
No weights or calculations are 


CRYSTALLISED GLASS. 


ant has been felt in many of the dark city 
counting-houses, where even on the brightest days allowed us 
in our land of fogs the light dimly struggles through ground 
window-panes, and numerous pallid clerks, living nearly always 
surrounded by an atmosphere of gas, and breathing in thereby 
a thousand poisons, have wished for a glass which would admit 
the light of heaven, and with it health, without the glances of 
passer- 
turned their ideas to this requirement, and various kinds of 
glass have been produced without success. 
frequent and anxious inquiry among architects how this want of 
light could be overcome ; and we are now glad to say this 
necessity has been fully met by the introduction of Messrs. 
Caspar & Co.’s beautiful patented method of crystallising glass, 
thus producing a highly ornamental substance, which, though 


by. Many clever manufacturers have 


It has also been a 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 


WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,; 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L’: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


SOSCESHSSSOSSSSSOSS SSO SHOSSOHO SOO SOS 


= 


SIMPLEX TEA 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xxx «xx SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special ontract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PALL LL SL LISS SIONS: 


GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
(LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


« & * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * Ke KR 
PO SSCS SSS CEES L OPT SL SST SOV PSO S HAI OM 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


I, SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


‘Ss Quarries every descrip- 
ow“ a ts 4p tion of Bath Stone, 
& 4- and is Sole Proprietor of 

the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 


TRADE MARK. 


NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


Remington Standard Type-Writer. 
| eis 


The King of Type-writers ; the most rapid and most durable 
Type- writing Machine extant. 10,000 sold last year, and sales 
increases tele of aesqea gar from Merchants, Govern - 
men cials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, S 
and * All sorts and conditions of men.”? iighoeme cd ene > 
Apply gor Price List and Particulars to Sole London Office, 


| WACK ORE: SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
LOO Gracechurch Sixeet, E.C. 
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entirely obstructing the view, freely admits an almost dazzling | in the event of a panic, the people would experience any diffi- 
supply of light. culty in getting out safely. He would, however, cause inquiries 
This crystallised glass Messrs. Caspar & Co. are now manu- | to be made to ascertain if it was necessary for anything to be 
facturing for architects in white, pot metals, cathedral, stained, | done in the matter. 
flashed, and also rough or polished plate, it being invaluable THE Brighton Town Council decided that the borough 
not only for office windows, counting-houses, partitions, &c., | surveyors and the fire superintendent should visit the different 
but also for lead-lights, greenhouses, hall or staircase windows, | places of amusement and report. Councillor Ballard charac- 
and, indeed, in every place where ornamental glazing is | terised the Dome, capable of holding about three thousand 
required. Even in churches the crystallised cathedral glass | persons, as a regular death-trap, but this statement was refuted 
in various colours is most useful in cases where the elaborate | by other members of the Council. The Works Committee 
stained window is a matter of too great expense. Messrs. | have approved of the plans for a new theatre in the King’s Road, 
Caspar & Co. invite inspection of their various samples at their | but an exception was taken on the ground that no provision 
works, 69 Mount Pleasant, Clerkenwell, E.C., where every | had been made for an iron curtain. It was explained that the 
pattern of crystallising can be seen. Indeed, such is the | plans conformed to the by-laws, and the Council had no option 
brilliant and novel effect of their speciality, that a well-known | in the matter ; but that the magistrates would, no doubt, give 
architect in speaking of it was heard to say the other day, | the subject their attention. 
when the sunlight streamed through, that “it was like being Mr. MuRCH, the Mayor of Bath, and the directors of the 
in a diamond field.” Crystallised glass silvered has a curious | Bath Theatre Company, notwithstanding that the regulations of 
aspect almost similar to beaten silver, and could, we think, be | the Lord Chamberlain have been carried out, have made a 
successfully treated for friezes, dados, mirror borders, &c. | thorough inspection of the theatre, so as to leave nothing 
Some samples we were shown had veins of crimson running | undone which care and foresight can accomplish for securing 
through the silver, others blue and orange or brown, which safety, and to make assurance doubly safe. The Bath Herald 
caused a tortoiseshell effect. Crystallised glass we find’is only | says that it was stated at the meeting of the directors, after 
a minimum more expensive than the ordinary plain ground | their inspection, that they were perfectly certain that the dress 
glass ; and this being the case, we predict for it a long and | and upper circles would be absolutely safe in any contingency. 
prosperous future. So far as the pit was concerned, they intended widening the 
exits on each side and doing away with the steps, which would 
be replaced by an inclined plane, so that there would be no 
THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. steps at all to the pit, and once into the lobby of the pit they 
: would be perfectly safe. As regarded the gallery, in addition 
AT the monthly meeting of the Stoke-on-Trent Town Council | to the three exits, they proposed, as soon as the work could 
last week, Mr. Acres pointed out that though they had no possibly be done, to make an opening on the other side of the 
theatre or large music-hall in the town, he thought the borough gallery, and carry a solid covered staircase into Beauford 
surveyor should be instructed to visit the various churches and Square. Every ceiling in the theatre was to be rendered fire- 
chapels in the town and ascertain whether they were provided _ proof. 
with sufficient exits. Attention should be directed to the exits WE call attention to the valuable fire extinguishing appa- 
from the galleries. He very much feared that a careful inspec- ratus of Messrs. Beck & Company, Limited, of 130 Great 
tion would show that in the event of a panic it would be found Suffolk Street, Southwark, S.E. Their fire appliances have 
difficult to pass quickly and safely from the galleries of the been most extensively adopted in public and private establish- 
various places of worship. The Mayor (Alderman Leason) said ments, and they are particularly to be recommended as a 
the assembly room of the Town Hall was the only building in reliable instantaneous system. However good any system may 
which any large body of people congregated, and there the be, unless it can be put at once in operation it loses one essen- 
precaution was taken some time ago to make the doors to open tial in being perfect. Even five minutes lost at the outbreak 
outwards. As to the various places of worship in the town, he of fire may cause lives to be lost and buildings to be con- 
was sorry to say that they were not so overcrowded that, even sumed. 


THE FIRE AT EXETER THEATRE, 


This AWFUL CALAMITY might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ ‘“‘ PYRODENE,” 
which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in fact, THE 
THEATRE in every part—-ABSOLUTELY N ON-INFLAMMABLE. 


SEE THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIAL:— 
REPORT OF PROFESSOR WATSON SMITH, “F.C samen ais 


“ PYRODENE ” FIREPROOFING PAINTS AND LIQUIDS, 
“AQUOL” WASHABLE WATER PAINTS. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER: March 22, 1887. 

Dear SrIRs,—I beg to say that during the erection of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition Buildings at Old Trafford, by Manchester, I was 
authorised by the Works Committee to make a critical examination of fireproofing compositions and paints for the woodwork in the Exhibition, 
and to report thereon. This work I undertook, and having some slight practical experience of only one of the several fireproofing mixtures 
offered, and that one not yours, in order to enable me to decide whether this was the best, it was necessary—and, indeed, I was advised—that 
I should try experiments with several others as well. This I did, firstly, with the samples of fireproofed articles furnished to me by several firms ; 
secondly, by a chemical examination of the mixtures themselves, as furnished to me by the firms or purchased; and, thirdly, by experiments 
made by myself after applying the mixtures to various fabrics. The results of my experiments were embodied in a cepete which was laid — 
before the Works Committee; it was accompanied by some experiments, and the subject was freely discussed, as I did not wish my 
Bele Opinions to offer any bias in the matter, but merely the facts to speak for themselves as far as possible. On the whole, and especially 
on eae aay rapidity of penetration and neutrality, as well as efficiency asa fireproofer, the Griffiths’ Pyrodene Liquid 


I may add that all the woodwork in the Fine Art Secti i 7 A : . 
ction is carefull tect, i i 
vcr Eyota ties tent. ully protected with your Pyrodene Fireproof Liquid, and painted with 
ae Be Aaa forming the inner walls of the other Sections is also fireproofed with Pyrodene Liquid; the remaining wood, iron, 
of the building, both inside and outside (with a trifling exception), is painted with your Aquol, and the appearance of all is 


z ’ - ; 34 : ed W ATSON SMITH, F.C. S., I «L.0n 


Messrs, GRIFFITHS, Bros., & Co., Dashwood House, Broad Street, London, E.O, 
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___AN official inspection of the theatres and public buildings 
in Leeds is at present being made by members of the Borough 
Bench. Last week they visited the Victoria Hall, the Coliseum, 
the Oriel Hall, the Mechanics’ Institute, and the Grand 
Theatre. At the latter place, the Magistrates asked that the 
fastenings of two emergency doors in the far side of the 
theatre should be altered so as to make exit available at any 
moment. This week the places visited were the Church Insti- 
tute, Albion Place ; Theatre Royal, Princess’s Palace, Varieties 
Music Hall; St. James’s Hall, York Street; Harp Tavern, 
Kirkgate ; White Horse, Vicar Lane ; Borough Arms, and the 
Central Cocoa Houses. 


Mr. ARTHUR ALLOM, gold medallist (Royal Academy), 
and qualified district surveyor, writes to us as follows :—“I am 
now completing my patent for portable skeleton framing that 
will entirely do away with the necessity of using woodwork in 
front of the stage, and also provide a ready means for making 
the whole of the scenes, drops, flies, staging, &c., of fireproof 
and light framing instead of the present unwieldy and dan- 
gerous material.” 


Mr. WILLIAM LANDLESS, architect, of Glasgow, speaking 
of circular stairs struck off a newel of good diameter, points 
out that in all the public buildings of importance in England 
and Scotland it is found that such stairs are not done and not 
cared for, and for this reason, that such a form of construction 
causes a tendency to dizziness. On the other hand, it will 
generally be conceded that no form of stair is so perfect as a 
short or half-flight stair of easy rise, all scale steps, no wheelers. 
In theatres it is of importance to have the stairs of such a 
width that they can be divided longitudinally by a strong hand- 
rail to split up the crowd, and in addition there should be hand- 
rails on either side of the stair, kept well out to prevent people 
being pressed against the walls. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Lichfield City Council the 
Mayor read a letter which he had received from Alderman 


Shakeshaft, chairman of the St. James’s Hall Company, in | 
reply to one which he had thought it his duty to write to that , 
It stated | 


gentleman with reference to the safety of the hall. 
that every opportunity had been taken of making the hall free 
from danger. The proscenium was built of solid masonry, 
egress from the stage was amply provided for, the gaslights 
above the stage were protected and out of the reach of danger, 
the doors of the body of the hall now opened outwards, and the 
centre door of the three opening to the street was always open 


during a performance, whilst the two lateral ones now moved 
easily aside on rollers. The building could be emptied in about 
two and a half minutes, and no inflammable materials were 
allowed under the stage. ; 

ON Wednesday afternoon the Leek magistrates inspected 
the Town Hall and Temperance Hall, with a view of ascertaining 
whether there was adequate provision in case of fire or panic. 
They found both buildings very defective, and declined to 
renew the theatrical licenses until plans were made to remedy 
the defects. : 

THE Mayor of Ryde has inspected the theatre in that town, 
and several improvements are to be carried out in the building. 

THE chairman of the directors of the Oxford Theatre Com- 
pany states that the theatre has been reinspected by the mayor, 
magistrates, superintendent of fire brigade, engineer of water 
works, and others, who were perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangements, with a few trifling alterations, which are being 
carried out. 


Mr. JAMES SELLARS, architect, of Glasgow, refers to a 
lecture he delivered in 1884 on the powers of the Glasgow 
authorities under the Police Act, and the question of exits from 
theatres, and says, “I feel more strongly than ever that not 
only should the powers of the authorities in connection with the 
regulation of public buildings, to insure the public safety, be 
greatly extended, but that they should have a complete super- 
vision over the arrangements after the building is in use.” 


TuE Estates Committee of the York Corporation has 
appointed a sub-committee to inspect the York Theatre, and 
to report upon its means of exit in case of fire or panic. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Huddersfield Town Council 
on Wednesday a committee was appointed, including the chief 
constable and borough surveyor, to visit the theatre, the concert 
halls, and other places of amusement in the borough, to ascer- 
tain what provision is made for the protection of the public as 
regards exit in case of panic arising from fire or other causes, 
and report. 


Mr. WM. ApAM, architect, King’s Lynn, writes :—In nine 
cases out of ten fires in theatres are caused by gas, and it is to 
be hoped that the lamentable occurrence at Exeter will lead to 
the banishment of gas from our theatres and the electric light 
substituted for it. In New York the theatres are better 
arranged for clearing than those in our own country, and I was 
particularly struck when visiting some in that city several years 


& CO. 


| 


CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 18, 1876. 


STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


HOBBS 


76 & T7 


BURGLARY AT LUDGATE HILL—TO THE ARCHITECTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


DHAR Srrs,—It has come to our knowledge that certain persons in the Safe Trade have, with questionable taste, and with a view to our 
disparagement, circulated a report based upon a statement which appeared in the Pail Mall Gazette of May 2, to the effect that Burglars had 
cut open the back of a Hobbs’ Safe, and the bottom of one of Tann’s. We at once explained in a letter inserted in the same Newspaper, that the 
so-called Safe was simply a Fire Proof Box, made to protect papers from fire, and “recommended only for protection from Fire in private 
houses” (vide our List), but of course did not suit the purpose of our competitors to append this explanation. Our usual practice has been to 
treat these unprincipled tricks with contempt, bat having had our attention called by several Architects to the method so unworthily resorted to 
in this case, we have thought it right to deviate from our usual reticence, and have pleasure in calling your attention to the following facts. 

Upon hearing of the Burglary, we called upon Messrs. Bennett, whose premises were broken into, and found that a letter chest which they 
had purchased from us ten years ago, at the price of £6 10s., had been attacked by drilling eight holes in the front without effect, thus showing 
a capacity for resistance far in excess of the supposed strength of such a chest, and that failing in the first attack, chisels, drills, and crowbars 
had then been used on the back of the chest. So satisfied were Messrs. Bennett with the chest that they wrote us as follows :— 

« Please repair as you suggest as quickly as possible, it will do as a Fire Proof. We will see you about purchasing a Burglar Proof shortly.” 

Since then we have received a letter from these gentlemen, of which the following is an extract :— 

“We have much pleasure in stating for your satisfaction, that the ‘Safe’ of yours broken into at the late burglary at our premises, was really only one of your Fire 
Proof Letter Chests, costing but £6 10s., and even this resisted the effects of drilling eight holes in the front, without effecting an entrance that way.” 

We may mention in passing, that the Safes broken into at Messrs. Hupson’s premises were of the very commonest description, such as 
are sold by Brokers and o‘hers as Second-Hand Safes, and were not made by us, but they are being utilised by some of our competitors in a 
manner which we would not stoop to adopt. 

We shall be very pleased to furnish you with a list of our Manufactures on application. 
resisting power of each quality of Safe and Door and its price. 


Our Safe and Iron Door List shows in detail the 


Awaiting the favour of your commands, 
We are, yours respectfully, 


HOBBS. HART & CoO. 
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“ago at the fmeans adopted for speedy exit in case of fire. I 
maintain that no inner doors are required in any portion of the 
auditorium in case of fire, as they are only too likely to serve as 
death traps. A curtain of strong and flexible material, suscep- 
tible of being easily drawn or lifted, is adequate to all require- 
ments for purposes of enclosure. For street doors, so to 
speak, I give preference to those technically called rolling. 
By the simple application of horizontal wheels to heads of 
all doors, all sticking and any other friction is avoided. 

THE Aberdeen Magistrates on Tuesday declined to renew 
the license of Her Majesty’s Theatre in that city, as the three 
experts appointed to inspect the building recommend extensive 
structural alterations and improved means of exit. Mr. Ross, 
for the lessee, asked for an order simply to remedy defects 
pointed to in the report, and to allow a year for the structural 
alterations. With the engagements entered into by the lessee, 
it would be almost ruinous to insist on the alterations. The 
Lord Provost replied that they would be shirking their responsi- 
bility to the public to delay requiring the alterations before 
granting the license. The alterations, no doubt, would be 
extensive, but they would be of very great importance for the 
safety of the public. Mr. Ross asked what was to be done with 
the lessee’s engagements. The Provost said that was not a 
matter for the Magistrates, nor could the theatre be kept open 
while the alterations were being made. The report, which was 
signed by Mr. William Smith, city architect ; Mr. William 
Boulton, burgh surveyor; and Mr. Robert G. Wilson, of 
Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, architects, was as follows :— 

As requested by the Magistrates we have made a careful 
inspection of H.M. Theatre, Guild Street, and we now beg to 
report thereon as follows :— 

1. As to the means of egress in connection with the 
building :— 

There are separate exits from, Ist, the pit, which is seated 
for about 400 persons ; 2nd, the orchestra stalls and dress 
circle, the former being seated for 92 and the latter for 100 
persons ; 3rd, the upper circle, seated for about 183 persons ; 
and 4th, the gallery, seated for about 4oo persons. The steps, 
landings, and walls of gallery staircase are formed in concrete, 
and are thoroughly fireproof. 

On Friday night, when there was an average audience 
present, the building was emptied in from two to four minutes, 
the part first emptied being the gallery, and the part last 
emptied the pit and orchestra stalls. 

In order to make the means of egress sufficient to meet 


emergencies, we would beg to recommend the following 
alterations :— 

That an improved means of egress for pit and orchestra 
stalls should be effected by making a new entrance to the pit 
through the end of the large shop in front of the building, and 
retaining the present pit entrance, with an improved stair, as 
the entrance to the orchestra stalls on the west side, both exits 
being made available for the occupants of pit and stalls. 

That the present stair to the dress-circle be removed and a 
new fireproof stair provided on the west side of the large shop, 
giving access to the seats in the dress-circle at the centre, the 
stair to have a handrail on both sides. 

The doors in the east and west passages to the dress-circle 
should be hung flush with the outside of the partition to the 
passage, to allow them to fold back on the walls, and the upper 
step under each of these doors should be removed. 

The upper part of the stair to the upper circle with narrow 
winders should be reconstructed so as to give more breadth of 
tread at the narrow ends, the head room at one of the landings 
also increased, and handrails fitted on both sides of the staircase 
from top to bottom. 

The stair to the gallery should have a strong iron hand-rail 
on both sides, and the opening of the small upper stall at back 
of gallery enlarged to give more head room. 

A new fireproof stair should be provided for the gallery at 
the south-east corner of the building, where the present stair to 
the dress-circle is, or outside the building on the east side. 

All the crush wickets in staircases or passages, &c., ought 
to swing both ways, or at least outwards. 

That all means of exit shall be indicated in the several 
parts of the theatre in plain characters and in conspicuous 
places. 

2. As to precautions taken against, and the appliances 
available in case of, fire :— 

The gas stove in the cellar under the stage should be 
removed or properly protected, and provision made for its 
ventilation. 

All the gas brackets on walls and pendants from ceilings, 
&c., where the light is within two feet from the ceiling, should 
be properly protected with glass or tinned copper shades sus- 
pended from ceiling, and not less than six inches clear of same. 

The gas bracket in the carpenter’s store should be lowered. 
There are a number of disused gas brackets which ought to be 
removed, and the hearth in the property-room should be 
repaired. 
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In order to lessen the risk from fire, we would recommend | produced is relatively somewhat reduced. In some cases this 
hat the stage, including cellar under, and scene dock, should be | will be no disadvantage as the difference of price may be an 
completely cut off from the auditorium and other parts of the | object. Fitted with the patent “dual” tap and all cocks and 
building. unions, the No. 1 is 114. and No. 4, the lowest in price, 5. 

This could be effected by means of an iron beam over the | The “ dual” tap is particularly useful, as the gas flame can- 
stage-opening, resting on the present concrete walls, and build- | not be employed without the admission of water. If the water 
ing thereon a concrete or brick wall, the whole width of the | supply be turned cff or fail the gas flame succumbs at once, and 
building, not less than 14 inches thick, and carried up through — thus the expense and inconvenience of damaging or destroying 
the roof, and by building a similar wall in the cellar underneath | the geyser, by having gas at work without water, cannot take 
the stage-opening. ‘place. The speed with which the hot water is generated, as 

The stage-opening should be provided with an iron fireproof before mentioned, is absolutely guaranteed. It is a rapid, con- 
drop-curtain kept in constant use, and all the doors or openings venient, and reliable method of obtaining hot water. It is in 
communicating with the stage, cellar under, and scene-dock no sense a fixture like the boiler of a kitchen range, but can be 
should also be provided with iron doors. removed with change of residence, and the cost of putting up 

At present the only available appliance for extinguishing or removing is small. It occupies little space and can be fixed 
fire within the building is a hydrant at the south-west corner of anywhere. It is made of copper, and no iron is used in any 


stage. | part of it. The jets are ordinary Bray’s burners, which can be 
We would recommend that an additional hydrant be placed _ obtained anywhere and replaced with ease. 
at each of the other three corners of the stage and one on the The cost of heating enough water for full-size bath is only 


flies, and also a hydrant at the inner entrance to each part of | three farthings (consumption 20 cubic feet of gas). The heat 
the house (four in all), and that hose-pipes and branch pieces | produced by the gas flame is almost entirely absorbed by the 
be attached thereto. water as it passes through the chambers of the geyser, so that 

We would also recommend that some responsible person the air which escapes is never much hotter than the water 
connected with the theatre should be periodically instructed in | issuing from the spout. This is an effective test of the 


the use of these appliances. economical use of gas in heating, and should be insisted on by 
Mr. Anderson concurs in the above recommendations in | purchasers. The “ Lightning Geyser” has a swivel burner, 
regard to the appliances for extinguishing fire. which is entirely swung out for lighting. There is thus no 


Addendum,.—We consider that the means of egress for the | escape of gas inside the geyser, as there is in most other 
performers are adequate, provided oil lamps are placed in the | patterns, and the risk of explosion is prevented. The prime 
passages and stairs communicating with the dressing-rooms, | cost of this improvement is considerable, and must be taken 
and kept lighted during performances. into account in comparing the value of the “Lightning” with 
that of other geysers having fixed burners. The flame is the 
same as for illuminating (not the atmospheric or blue flame 
from Bunsen burner, which, when confined, is dangerous), and 


THE LIGHTNING GEYSER. the combustion is very perfect, so that the geyser may be safely 
! ’ | used in any ordinary bathroom or bedroom. 
By means of the “Lightning Geyser,’ patented by Messrs. There is not the slightest smell from the “ Lightning 


Ewart & Son, of 346 Euston Road, N.W., a supply of hot or | Geyser.” The air which escapes at the top is only slightly 
boiling water is obtained with extraordinary speed. It is kept | warm, and quite inodorous. Though the flame is the same 
in stock in four sizes. No. 1 produces hot water at the rate of as for illuminating, yet the combustion is so perfect that 
four gallons per minute, or boiling water at the rate of four there is not the blackening usual even from a single jet. The 
quarts per minute, and gives a hot bath (thirty gallons, 98 deg. | geyser may be used continually for years together without 
Fahrenheit) in five minutes in summer and eight minutes in soiling a ceiling only a few feet above it. The condensed 
winter. The other three sizes are slightly smaller in dimensions , vapour is carried into waste through a pipe specially provided, 
and of less weight, and the speed at which the hot water is | so that there is no accumulation of dirty water in the pan, and 
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ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of | (yeaner than linseed oil, and closes the pores of the surface so perfectly, that it takes 


. coats now given reduced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there 


will be a large sale. J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. much less paint to cover it than when primed with oil. 
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the interior surfaces are automatically cleansed. The water is 
heated as it passes rapidly through chambers (carefully tinned), 
which protect it from the gas products. It is therefore fit for 
drinking or cooking, as well as for bathing or cleaning. There 
is also a cheaper form of the “ Lightning,” which heats the 
water (as in many other geysers) by contact with the gas 
fumes. 


THE ASHFORD SEWERAGE WORKS. 


A DECISION as to accepting a tender for these works was, as 
stated last week, deferred for further consideration. On Tues- 
day, according to the South Eastern Gazette, a special meeting 
of the Local Board was held to reconsider the tenders for the 
carrying out of Messrs. Jones & Ballard’s sewerage scheme. 
The correspondence with Messrs. Wallis & Sons, of Boxley 
Road, Maidstone, was read. The Chairman stated that the 
firm was willing to make a further abatement, in consideration 
of the inconvenience to which they had put the Board; but 
while he entirely acquitted them of designedly sending a wrong 
figure in the first instance, he was advised that by the custom 
of contracting they were bound to throw them over, and accept 
the next lowest tender, that of Mr. J. Reeves, of Staplehurst. 
This view was strongly supported by Mr. Knock, who moved, 
and Mr. Chapman seconded, a proposition that Mr. Reeves’s 
tender be accepted. Mr. Spain moved as an amendment that 
Mr. Wallis’s tender be accepted ; the members were all con- 
vinced that the mistake was accidental, and Mr. Wallis had 
authorised him to say that on account of it he would lower his 
figure to 6,500/. Mr. Gage seconded. Letters were read from 
Mr. Jones, one of the engineers, counselling the Board as 
a matter of principle to throw away Mr. Wallis, and to 
accept the next lowest tender. A long and animated dis- 
cussion ensued, some members contending that the Board 
ought to follow the advice of their engineer, others that 
they ought to save 25o/. for the ratepayers and accept Mr. 
Wallis’s offer to do the work for 6,500/. On a division, the 
amendment to accept Mr. Wallis’s offer was carried by 11 votes 
to 8. By the contract Mr. Wallis is bound to complete every- 
thing within seven months from the date of the signing of the 
contract. 
. works will be handed over by May 1, provided the contractor 
has fairly favourable weather during the winter. It is the view 
of the engineers and the surveyor that, when the works at 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


The local engineer, Mr. Ballard, estimates that the | 


South Ashford are completed, the district will be the best 
drained part of Ashford, every portion of the sewerage having 
been done upon system and not fragmentarily, as in the old 
town. Mr. Spain, one of the members of the Local Board, 
wrote to Mr. Wallis, asking him to employ as many Ashford 
mechanics and labourers as he could, and he received the 
following satisfactory reply : —« Boxley Road, Maidstone: 
Sept. 15, 1887.—Mr. G. A. Spain.—Dear Sir,—In reply to 
yours of this morning, it is certainly my intention to employ as 
much as possible local workmen in carrying out the works, 
and, knowing from experience the capabilities of Ashford men, 
I do not anticipate having to send any from here, except a 
foreman and one or two leading hands.” A meeting of the 
Drainage Committee of the Local Board was held on Saturday 
morning to receive the names of the persons tendered as sureties 
by Mr. G. E. Wallis. Mr. Wallis offered as his sureties Mr. 
W. Lee, cement manufacturer, of Halling, near Maidstone, and 
Mr. Theodore Goodwin, brickmaker, of Thornhill, Maidstone. 
Of course, the committee accepted these gentlemen without 
hesitation, so that there remains no obstacle now to the carry- 
ing out of the work as early as possible by Mr. Wallis. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


FOLLOWING the meeting of master plumbers held in Man- 
chester, as reported in 7he Architect last week, a meeting of 
the operative plumbers has been held in the Technical School. 
Mr. Edward Hardy, secretary of No. 2 lodge of the Man- 
chester, Salford, and District Association of Operative Plumbers, 
presided, and there was a large attendance. Mr. W. R. E. 
Coles, hon. secretary of the London Plumbers’ Company, 
attended and repeated the explanations of the system of regis- 
tration initiated by the London Company as given by him 
and Mr. George Shaw at the meeting of master plumbers, 
The scheme was discussed in a thoroughly business-like 
manner, and the following resolution was passed unani- 
mously :—“ That this meeting having heard the explanation 
given by Mr. Coles on behalf of the London Plumbers’ Com- 
pany hereby approves of the principle of registration.” An 
election of twelve representatives of operative plumbers for the 
local council was then made. The masters have elected the 
same number. It was stated that a public meeting would be 
called to elect twelve more members of council to represent the 
public. At the close of the meeting, Mr. Fred Scott, the con- 
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vener of the meeting, exhibited a framed copy of the grant of 
arms to the London Plumbers’ Company, dated 1588, which he 
presented to the Technical School through the secretary, Mr. 
Reynolds. The work is a beautiful specimen of the litho- 
grapher’s art, and possesses features of interest also for the 
designer and antiquarian. Votes of thanks to the chairman 
and Mr. Coles terminated the business. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


LORD GRIMTHORPE, in a letter to the Zzmmes, says :— 

May I supplement Professor Tyndall’s advice with a sug- 
gestion of the conductorial plan which I have several times 
used where it would have been troublesome to dig a large and 
deep hole to bury a copper plate? the object being to get 
metallic communication with permanently damp earth. I have 
dug a moderately deep hole and then driven an old crowbar or 
other such bar of iron 4 or 5 feet deeper into the ground, and 
attached the copper band firmly to it. Lightning is such a 
Capricious customer to deal with that it is difficult to be sure 
that any conductor has really answered ; but I feel little doubt of 
this if the lightning will only please to strike the conductor at 
or near the top, instead of cracking or twisting a few of the 
intermediate pinnacles at the top of a tower, as I have known 
it to do twice, before finding its way to the conductors at every 
corner ; but it did no more harm, and the conductors had 
plainly conducted it in comfort to the ground inside the church, 
which I prefer to outside, as being a shorter road, and avoiding 
risks of injury for either mischief or robbery. The folly of 
glass neck-cloths is now generally recognised, I suppose. Dr. 
Tyndall is also quite right about the bad effects of the prac- 
tice of architects putting into their specifications, “ Allow 
so much for conductors—and a multitude of other things.” 
I learnt very early in my architectural, or anti-architectural, 
experiences, that it is always a delusion, and a source of either 
inadequate work or squabbles about “extras.” In one case it 
was so to an enormous amount for carving. There is no real 
excuse for it, though I very well know both the plausible 
excuses and the real reasons, and will tell them if necessary. 
There is not much harm in it for little things which may be 
well enough indicated by their price only and require no design- 
ing. If they do require it, they should either be designed at 
once and tendered for accordingly or noticed as postponed, if 
the architect and his employer wsh to postpone them for 


further consideration or more money to be got. If the archi- 
tect has not to design them himself he and the contractor have 
nothing to do with them, and they have no business to form a 
basis of profit in the estimate and percentage on It, as they will 
also have to do with whoever has finally to make them. 

The same is true of all other loose provisions for extras. 
Every extra ought to be specially dealt with as such when it 1s 
ordered, and the legal form for them in my book on building 
has now been adopted by many persons and printed in sundry 
law-books, to the disgust of the architects. I recommend this 
practice of striking out all mere pecuniary allowances for 
undesigned things to all who have to approve of specifications 
either for themselves or officially for others. 


THE MARLBORO’ WORKS, 


WE have lately paid a visit to the Marlboro’ Works, Marl- 
borough Road, Chelsea, where, for over a quarter of a century, 
Messrs. Thomas Crapper & Co., sanitary engineers, have 
carried on their business. Messrs. Crapper & Co. are patentees 
and manufacturers of excellent sanitary appliances, and a visit 
to their showrooms and warehouses is both instructive and 
useful. They are also brassfounders, braziers, and copper- 
smiths, and, besides sanitary engineering, they also include 
hydraulic and pneumatic engineering. The outside of the 
establishment as seen from Marlborough Road would hardly 
suggest to a passer-by the extensive works, which cover an 
area of 4,450 feet super. The plan of the works is well 
arranged, and to describe the premises, comprising as they do 
showrooms, offices, warenouse and storerooms, workshops, 
fitting and finishing shops, joiner or cabinet shop, brass foundry, 
testing department, &c., would suggest that the works would 
cover an area of nearly double the size. This result seems to 
have been obtained by every department having been placed in 
the most suitable position for its special purpose, at the same 
time that collectively no plan could have so well secured the 
unity that is always so desirable for effectively working and 
managing a large establishment of many departments with the 
same ease as though the whole were but one department. In 
showrooms and offices there is always an opportunity of 
aiding the external effect by some embellishment, and Messrs. 
Crapper & Co. have fitted theirs up with much taste. The 
offices include general offices, private offices, drawing office, 
&c. In the latter we noticed the plan of the excellent drainage 
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Gas Fires, and Acme Bath-Heaters. 
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arrangements carried out by the firm at the residence of the 
agent of the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, Mr. Edmund 
Beck, and in one of the private offices was to be seen, hand- 
somely framed, the official warrant appointing Messrs. Crapper 
& Co. sanitary engineers to His Royal Highness. It might be 
mentioned that the water-closet in connection with this part of 
the*premises is fitted with the “ Unitas” closet, which is well 
known“now as a most cleanly, and in every way a sanitary 
apparatus, that can_be used as closet, urinal, or slop sink. The 
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syphon water-waste preventer should be noticed, for it is fitted 
with a “tranquil pipe”; the addition of this pipe effectually 
deadens the sound of the water flush. 

“4 One thing noticeable throughout the works is the excellent 
light enjoyed ; and moreover, all is so well ventilated, points 
which have evidently had much attention paid to them. 
The cabinet workshop has been lately fitted up, as the firm 
prefer to secure the best possible workmanship and finish for 
the lavatory and bath casings’ &c. 
not far from the foundry, and there, the supply being direct 
from the main, the water-cocks and’all waste-preventers, closets, 
&c., are tested. In the warehouse and storerooms, &c., there 
is a very large amount of stock—closets, baths, lavatories, 


The testing apparatus is 


urinals, cisterns, tanks, rain-water and other heavy goods, 
general goods, and also the cheaper kinds of earthenware, 
hopper and pan basins, &c. ; also zinc piping, lead traps, and 
general plumbers’ goods; also sheet glass. One storeroom 
alone contained rough castings, which represented an aggregate 
weight of between two and three tons of metal. In another 
room—the metal room—is stored the raw material : copper, 
brass, pot and gun metal, spelter, &c. The metal room and 
the pattern room are situated adjoining one of the principal 
showrooms, and so they cannot be tampered with. 

Some of the specialities of this firm particularly worthy of 
notice may be mentioned. The improved sanitary air-tight 
frame and cover for drains, manholes, &c., is not of the ordinary 
hinged type. The cover is lifted entirely off by aid of recessed 
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handles; when closed a perfect air-tight seal is obtained. 
The cover has an interior channel on each of the four sides, to 
contain tallow or other grease. The inner rim of the cover fits 
into this grease-gutter or channel, and thus is formed a perfect 
seal. There are no parts or hinges which would rust, and so 
allow the sewer gas to escape through the apertures created by 
corrosion. 

The bath fitted up in the showroom is a very perfect 
appliance. The curves and fall are so nicely arranged that 
every drop of waste is discharged. The waste runs away in 
a remarkably short time. The firm make their own stand- 
pipes and wastes for baths, and the rapid discharge of the waste 
water is effected by the special waste-pipe attached. Judging 
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most Economical method of obtaining Heat, the consumption of Gas 
being small for the heat given off. 


It is constructed on scientific principles, so that it does not give 
off any smoke or smell, and it is strong and durable, the principal 
parts being made of Copper. 


PRICE £10 10s. 


j 
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from the wood-casing of the bath as well as the lavatory 
cabinet work shown, the firm were fully justified in adding the 
new cabinet shop to their works. The baths are of cast iron, 
japanned or enamelled, and are furnished with the improved 
fittings made by this firm. 

Among closets, the elastic valve closet, as supplied to 
Sandringham House itself, is specially adapted for first-class 
houses. It has a capital flush, and is noiseless in action. The 
working parts are of gun-metal, and syphonage is effectually 


prevented by a bower trap fixed to overflow. The china dish 
for pull, made by the firm, seems to be much in demand for the 
bright and cleanly condition which cannot be maintained with 
metal. Another form of elastic valve closet is designed to 
prevent the escape of water over the top. The basin hasa 
large flange flushing rim, and an overflow arm that is not con- 
nected with the soil-pipe. Fifteen of these have been supplied 
to the Royal Masonic Institution, St. John’s Hill, S.W. The 
“ Ovington” is a good form of wash-down water-closet basin 
and trap. The “ Marlboro’” wash-out closet has a remarkable 
flush—one that could hardly be improved on. After the flush 
the requisite amount of water will still be found in the basin. 
Slop hopper basins having a fine flush, and valve closets of 
various qualities, were all excellent, but particular attention 


may,be called to those described, viz., the Unitas, the Marlboro’, 
the Chelsea (an economic flush-down), the Ovington, and the 
elastic valve closets, 

The water-waste preventers have one merit which should 
always be aimed at in any mechanical appliance, and that is 
simplicity, while the standard of efficiency is undeniable. The 
tranquil pipe has already been mentioned, and is a most desir- 
able addition for smothering the unpleasant roar of the water. 
Attention must be called to an appliance which is now ready 
for the market, and this is the new improved automatic flush 
tank and water-waste preventer for flushing urinals, It is 
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simple in the extreme, and cannot get out of order, having only 
a ball valve and syphon. The tank will contain one and a half 
gallons, but the supply valve has a tap with an index to work 
on a graduated scale, and the supply pipe can be used at full or 
diminished bore, and the tank made to fill in any desired space 
of time from half an hourjto six hours. The flush of water 
is discharged by a syphon. Before concluding, a new fresh-air 
mica inlet valve, for ventilating drain by admitting a current 
of fresh air, may be mentioned, and this can be had in sizes 
of 2 inches, 3 inches, and 4 inches. As will be seen, only a few 
articles have been alluded to in this business, which covers such 
a large field of industry. The catalogue, which is easy to be 
obtained, should be consulted, but the time will not be wasted 
by a personal visit, as there is a large stock of all goods, and 
the varieties in each class so well represented that there is 
every opportunity not only to pick and choose, but for a customer 
to suit exactly his own taste. 
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The Special Advantages claimed are:— 


gs can be connected instantaneously and securely by any UNSKILLED person. 
They can b2 used in connection with the Standard Brigade Fittings without change or loose parts being required. 


3 Absolute Safety. The higher the Pressure the less chance of Leakage, and the Twist can also be taken out of the Hose 
with Pressure on. 
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THE lectures at the Royal Academy will commence on 
October 10 with Professor MARSHALL’s course on the bones, 
joints, and muscles of the human body. The course is to 
consist of nine lectures, and will finish on November 7. 
Three days afterwards Professor CHurcH begins a course 
of six lectures on pigments, which will treat of their com- 
position and classification, the tests which can be applied to 
them, and the causes affecting their stability. Trials will be 
made of the permanency of pigments, and in one lecture 
the “‘ chemistry of some selected palettes” will be discussed. 
Mr. Hopcson’s course starts with the new year, but the 
subjects have yet to be announced. On January 23 the 
first of a course of six lectures on the “‘ History of Archzo- 
logy” will be delivered by Mr. ArrcHison; and during 
January and February there will be anatomical demonstra- 
tions by Professor MarsHALL. The dates and subjects for 
the lectures on sculpture are not announced. 


M. KarEMPFEN having accepted the control of the 
Museums of the Louvre, M. CasTaGNary succeeds him in 
the office of Directeur des Beaux-Arts. M. CasTAGNARY 
is not one of the ordinary hangers-on of politicians. Long 
since he made a name among the writers upon art subjects. 
But what is most noteworthy is that he was one of the most 
zealous of the advocates of the qualities which are some- 
times known as realism and sometimes as naturalism. 
According to M. Casracnary naturalism is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of our time, and constitutes the 
point of view from which the present generation judges all 
things, and especially the works of the painter. The enemy 
of naturalism being of course academicism, it followed that 
M. CasTAGNARY was an opponent of official art in all its 
forms. Art, like religion, should have, he maintained, no 
connection with the State, for the State knew equally little 
about both subjects, and was not in a position to dictate to 
artists. M. CasraGNaAry accordingly declared his opposi- 
tion to Grands Prix, Medals, and Exhibitions under Govern- 
mental control. But these things are the signs and tokens 
of the administration of the Beaux-Arts Department in 
France, and curiosity is naturally excited about the action 
of the new director. Will he be consistent, and endeavour 
to revolutionise his office? In France as elsewhere political 
reformers are easily transformed into demure placemen; 
but, as we have said, M. CasTacGNary is not a man of that 
species. He would probably say that when he attacked the 
imperial esthetics which the Count DE NIEWERKERKE was 
propagating, the artists were like the liveried servants of the 
palace, and the abuses which he combated disappeared with 
the Empire. There would be some truth in such a mode 
of argument, but the naturalists are able to rejoice when 
they know that two of their champions are to be found in 
the Beaux-Arts and at Sevres. The positions held by 
MM. CastaGNary and CHAMPFLEURY do credit to the 
Government. 


M. DanreEL RAMEE, who died lately in Paris, in his 
eighty-first year, was one of the most voluminous of writers 
upon architecture. He was a son of the architect who 
constructed the great altar in the Champs de Mars at the 
beginning of the first Revolution, When the Historic 
Monuments Commission was created, DANIEL RAMEE was 
able to secure one of the appointments, and, although a 
young man, he was entrusted with the restoration of the 
cathedrals of Noyon, Senlis, and Beauvais. Owing to 
differences between himself and the Commission he re- 
signed his office. In 1836 he produced a translation of 
ForstTer’s work on the arts in Germany. It was followed 
by a Manual of Architecture in two volumes, a history of 
French architecture, a popular explanation of the art, and 
a dictionary of terms in French, English, German, and 
Italian. DaANiIEL RAMEk’s writings were not confined to 
architectural subjects. He assisted PROUDHON in the 
Peuple, and at his death he had completed a translation of 
a German work on mosaic. He was one of the characters 
of Paris, since he persisted in adhering to the fashion of 
dress that was admired sixty years ago. 


A pEcREE has been signed by the French President by 
which the megaliths in the Commune of Carnac, in the 
Morbihan, are henceforth to be regarded as national pro- 
perty. The document relates especially to the stones that 
are to be found at Kermario and Ménec. They should 
have been acquired long ago, but the peasants who claim to 
have rights over the ground demanded an amount of money 
that was inequitable. The usual amount of correspondence 
ensued between officials and lawyers, and might have con- 
tinued for years if the necessity for decisive action was not 
recognised. If the peasants are agreeable, the value of 
their property will be paid; if not, the Expropriation Law of 
1841 will be put in force. 


TuE report of the interview between Dublin workmen 
and the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland raises 
economical questions that can never be satisfactorily settled 
for all parties. Is a contractor who takes work in a stiff 
competition obliged to restrict himself to a local market, 
no matter how much he may lose? The workmen would 
answer in the affirmative, but both clients and contractors 
must take an opposite view. It would, however, be prefer- 
able if all the work in the new Museum could be executed 
in Dublin, for, although the amount was only 1,800/,, it is 
sufficient to excite prejudice. Owing to the ease with 
which things can be exaggerated in Ireland, it was inevitable 
that there should be some discrepancies in the statements. 
The architect said that the tender of Messrs. Jones & Son 
for parquetry was 1s. 2d above the Manchester price. 
Messrs. Jones, on the other hand, assert that they made no 
offer, nor received any opportunity of making an offer, 
quotation, tender, estimate, or any kind of proposal. Both 
the chairman and the architect said that a sufficient quantity 
of oak—or say 12,000 feet—was not to be had in Ireland, 
while Messrs. JoNES say they possess double the quantity. 
These are remarkable differences, which should be cleared 
up, for it is difficult to persuade Irish traders and workmen 
that they are always receiving fair play. 


Tue address which was delivered by Dr. Livy at 
Bolton, may help to convince people that in respect to 
habitations the world is better provided than ever. It was 
explained that, according to STRABO, B.C. 50, the streets of 
Rome were only from 5 feet 9 inches to 7 feet 10 inches in 
width, whilst in order to exclude the sun’s rays, the height 
of buildings varied from 55 feet to 65 feet. AUGUSTUS 
fixed them at 65 feet, but according to SrraBo, NERO 
reduced them to 55 feet. Dr. Livy also explained that any- 
one who has visited the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
or even seen photographs of these cities, will at once per- 
ceive that in comparison with the houses of the people at 
that time we may be said to be living in spacious palaces. 
He concluded by saying that almost every one is now on 
the whole far better housed than at any former period. But 
Dr. Livy forgot to note how much of the improvement is 
due to architects. 


Tue fishing village of Blankenberghe, that lies about 
twelve miles to the north of Ostend, is every year becoming 
more of a fashionable watering-place, and what was left of 
its old-fashioned character will soon be removed. The 
Germans, especially, have taken it under patronage. In the 
recent disputes with the Ramsgate fishermen the Blanken- 
berghers took no part, for the relations between the men 
and the dealers are regulated by antique customs which are 
favourable to the men. Many visitors who were afraid of 
collisions in Ostend found a refuge in the little town. They 
could observe signs of transition from the old order to the 
new. This probably will be the last year that fish can be 
sold in the open air, for M. Hosts, the architect, who 
monopolises the work of the town, is erecting a fish 
market. He is also preparing plans for a Hotel de Ville, 
which is to be Flemish in style, and the sooner the work is 
commenced the better it will be for the officials, since the 
small building that now serves for the administration seems 
in imminent danger of tumbling about their ears. The 
drainage problem is puzzling many brains in Blanken- 
berghe. The drains are at present mainly of a primitive 
kind, but the country does not admit of the easy construc- 
tion of outfall sewers. 
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THE BELGIAN TRIENNIAL EXHIBITION.—II. 


NE of the first names that will arise in the mind of a 
visitor to an exhibition of modern Belgian art is 
M. ALFRED STEVENS’S, for his position as a painter is unique. 
He was born and trained in Brussels, and he still keeps up 
a studio in the city ; but Frenchmen would recognise his 
claim to be considered as “‘un des Parisiens les plus raffinés.” 
M. STEVENS is among the amateurs who believe that no- 
where can trees be found that, for delicacy of tint, are 
comparable with those of the Paris boulevards, and that 
nowhere else is the comedy of life more agreeably gone 
through for a spectator’s benefit than in one of the great 
thoroughfares of the city. The Parisians have recognised 
his admiration for them. They have given him medals and 
crosses, called a street after him, and will, no doubt, one 
day raise a memorial bearing his name. At the same time, 
every one must feel the difficulty of determining the painter’s 
position in art, for his works are rarely seen in an exhibi- 
tion. In the Triennial Exhibition M. Stevens has two 
full-length portraits of ladies, which are nearly life-size. 
They are pastels, but in depth of colour they assert them- 
selves amidst the neighbouring works in oils. They also 
reveal how much is lost by the disesteem of that form of 
art. Pastels of so much value have not appeared of late, 
and M. STEVENs’s success will probably induce other artists 
to enter into rivalry with him. It is too commonly supposed 
that the painter succeeds best with types of the Parisienne, 
but in these drawings he has succeeded equally well in the 
portraiture of aristocratic ladies, who probably are in dread 
of Paris with all its works and pomps. 

Another artist whose name is associated with Paris life 
is M. Jean Beraup, who restricts his pencil to the 
representation of scenes in that city. Many of them are 
universally known through engravings. His contribution to 
the Brussels Exhibition is the Aw Fadais, depiciing the 
Salle des Pas Perdus, or great hall of the Paris law courts. 
In his pictures M. Beraup demonstrates that he has the 
power of seizing types of character. His lawyers are as fine 
in their way as if they had been painted by somebody who 
was long familiar with all the subjects. In physique the 
advocates are superior to their clients, a difference that is 
shown in the picture. Few opportunities for colour are 
allowed when the figures must appear in black gowns and 
square caps, and the hall has to be severely Classic in 
details that are not relieved by colour. The artist has, 
however, managed to introduce a woman or two, who are 
supposed to be in consultation with their lawyers, and in 
this way the coldness that is characteristic of the place is 
subdued. The picture is not unknown in exhibitions, but, 
like many other popular works, has not found a purchaser. 
Hereafter M. Beraun’s paintings are sure to have interest 
as records of our time, and for that reason it is surprising 
this work was not acquired by the advocates. 

When theaid of M. Fantin-Larour was solicited, the 
committee would have done well to have obtained one of 
the painter’s flower-pieces, the works he admires most, for 
he is a portraitist almost by compulsion. His Autour du 
fiano represents a group of friends, who are seated near 
a piano, and most of whom are looking towards the 
spectator. The heads are expressed with the strong relief 
and skilful characterisation that are familiar, but there is 
the usual preponderance of black, as if the painter held 
that colour in faces or surroundings should be avoided. 
M. Fantin-Latour’s treatment has affinity to that practised 
by many French artists, but the portraits by M. Ripor are 
in astyle that is sud gener?s. He seems to prefer faces which 
most people could not admire, and they are put on canvas 
in a way that recalls such great masters as VELASQUEZ and 
ReMBRANDT. It is well that works of the kind should be 
brought under the notice of students, although they are not 
likely to be taken as models. 

_ _Out of all the American painters that are to be found 
in Paris, one alone was fortunate in finding favour with the 
jury, namely, Mr. CuarLes Spracur Pearce. His Sainte 
Genevitve is an example of a method that is coming into 
favour in Paris, and which consists in representing subjects, 
however remote, as if they belonged to our own time. The 
patroness of Paris lived in the fourth century, but in the 
picture she becomes a nineteenth-century shepherdess of 
the poorest class, There is a risk in adopting this method, 


although precedents for it can be found among the: 
Venetians as well as the Dutch, but Mr. Pearcr’s work is 
marked neither by affectation nor irreverence. The head is 
noble, belonging to a mystic who can make a shrine of the: 
fields, and is without a trace of the commonplace prettiness 
that M. BoucuErREAU would think becoming such a 
character. Whether she is accepted as a mere Jdergire 
walking in a field of Picardy, and clad in a light-blue dress 
with many patches, or as a woman who was destined to do 
noble deeds, the power of Mr. PEARCE Is equally evident. 
The colour is bright and pleasing, and it is evident that the 
greater part of the picture must have been painted in the 
open air. 

It is improbable that works like the preceding, however 
meritorious, would be purchased for the decoration of 
churches, since there is a departure in them from the treat- 
ment that, if conventional, has gained respect through its 
antiquity. The Zast Supper of M. UnbE is another 
example of the style, for the apostles are represented as 
men of the humblest class, and we might name the Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, by M. DieRIcKx, as a third. There must 
be a demand for pictures that can be placed in the churches 
of Belgium, but the Triennial Exhibition contains nothing 
that will enable a visitor to realise how far the artists are 
successful with the highest class of subjects. We see more 
than one Zve, Salome, and Magdalen, but they are intended 
for secular buildings. 

It is also evident that pictures which are adapted for the 
decoration of public buildings, or sketches of them, have 
been excluded on system. ‘There is a reference to 
“Monuments Publics” at the end of the catalogue, but 
the list relates to works which are permanently fixed in 
their places, such as fountains, stained-glass windows, bas- 
reliefs, faience panels and the like. The Belgians have 
done more than any other people in securing pictorial 
records of their history, and not even in France are works 
to be found that, for completeness, will compare with 
the series by Leys, in the Antwerp Town Hall, or the 
series by SLINGENEYER, in the Brussels Palais des 
Académies, or the fine frescoes which MM. Gurrens and 
SWERTS painted in so many public and private buildings. 
But if the Triennial Exhibition can be taken as repre- 
sentative, that form of art would seem to be out of favour, 
Mural decoration of a high class is still appreciated in 
Belgium, and the absence of any evidence of its existence is 
owing to the peculiar views of the Commissioners who were 
entrusted with the direction of the Exhibition. 

They may have supposed that, in the interest of artists, 
it was best to occupy most of the wall space with works 
that, in size and subject, would be suitable for the walls of 
private dwellings. Many of the pictures would not appear 
too large if hung in an ordinary sa/on, and the number of 
pictures of still life suggest the adornmert of dining-rooms. 
There is less straining after novelty of subject than is to be 
seen in an English exhibition, and the majority of the 
pictures are derived from Belgian or Dutch life. A few 
painters only appear to have strayed to England or Italy. 

M. Boks paints a scene of high life below stairs in his 
Quand les chats sont absents les souris dansent, which has a 
little novelty, as it represents an interior in Brussels, but the 
figures are of the types commonly found in pictures of the 
kind. M. Craus, in his Vieux Jardinier, paints an old 
fellow who is barefooted, and holds a flower-pot as if it 
were a jewel case. M. FReEpERIC’s Ages du Paysan is 2 
sort of frieze, and exceptional in size, being over 30 feet in 
length : the figures are peasants of all ages, from the period 
of babyhood to that of senility. The arrangement is deco- 
rative, and the figures seem to be portraits ; but we doubt 
whether so much ugliness could be found in one village, 
and must suppose that the painter went in quest of ill- 
looking subjects. Another large work is M. LEvkcuE’s 
triptych, Zemps primitifs, in which the artist represents 
man in a State of nature, his first notions of religion, and 
his acquirement of the rudiments of civilisation. The 
French painters set the example of utilising prehistoric 
subjects, which have the advantage of allowing a display of 
the nude, and of appearing as archzeological without the 
trouble of research. M. LevEcuE displays much power in 
handling the picture, over which he has thrown a sombre 
gloom that seems to befit those early scenes in man’s history. 
A remarkable picture of one of the legends is M. Van 
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Dyck’s Jason, in which we see the hero charming the 
dragon that watched over the golden fleece. This is also 
painted in a dark scheme of colour, and the effect is one of 
mystery. The artist does not hesitate to attempt the 
hazardous task of representing the monster. M. DE PAPE, 
on the contrary, in his Azdromeda, adopts the wise course 
of leaving the form of the monster to the imagination. 
ANDROMEDA is in this case placed rather high above the 
water, and reclines rather than stands. Her terror is seen 
in the shrinking of the limbs no less than in the expression 
of the eyes. The scene is represented as occurring in full 
sunlight, and there is originality about this version of a 
legend that will always have attraction for painters and 
sculptors. 

Pictures which carry the spectator so far away from our 
time form the%exceptions. Those that are more likely to be 
attractive are placed before the eyes of patrons, although 
as yet many purchasers have not come forward. But a 
Triennial Exhibition should have characteristics to distin- 
guish it from an annual one, and the exhibition which is 
now open is deficient in that way. It is of average merit, 
but anyone who trusts to it as a means of obtaining 
information about the condition of Belgian art will be 
disappointed. 


THE ROMANS AND CHESTER WALLS. 


Bia following letter has been sent by Mr. Loftus Brock 
upon the controversy respecting the origin of the Chester 
walls :— 

Sir,—I am not aware that anyone has yet replied to your 
correspondent, Mr. E. W. Cox’s letter, and the importance of 
his inquiries relative to the constructive part of the walls of 
Chester renders some reply necessary. ‘This being within my 
province, I accordingly address myself to it. Your correspon- 
dent seems to minimise Sir James Picton’s opinion by his 
doubt as to whether or not he descended into the excavations. 
Abundant opportunity for inspection was afforded to everyone 
from the banks without descent, and this was unnecessary since 
the intention of the excavations was to reveal the portions 
hidden, and this was very effectively done, thanks to Mr. 
Matthews Jones., I have been in all the excavations, and have 
measured almost everything. My remarks will therefore not 
be lessened in Mr. Cox’s mind through my not having done so. 
Your correspondent says that the work “is utterly bad in the 
alleged Roman portion ; the stonework is irregular ; they are 
not set with mortar, &c.” Yet they endure. Surely in these 
three words there is ample reply to all his remarks. Further, 
unless he admits one of Mr. Watkin’s suppositions—that the 
stones were erected by some Puritan builder or fem. Queen 
Anne—he will observe that the base, which we say is Roman, 
“ utterly bad,” as he calls it, has yet been found strong enough 
by a series of later builders to reconstruct the upper parts, it 
may be, over and over again. I am glad that he admits “un- 
doubtedly” that many of the re-used stones are Roman, the 
friezes, tornices, &c. for this is one more vote, so to 
speak, against the assertion that the cornice next the north 
gate, still zz sz¢u, is of the date of James I., as has been 
stated. We found its counterpart among the moulded 
stones recently built up in the thickness of the wall. To 
turn to the Roodeye wall and to the “practical question” 
put to our president, as an architect. Your correspon- 
dent renders an interesting piece of information when he 
speaks of the tide having flowed up to the base of the wall, and 
to the map of the time of Elizabeth, which shows here a creek 
fed by a brook. My own opinion had been that it was at a more 
remote period when the tide came close to the walls. He con- 
siders that certain old boots stated to have been thrown up 
from our excavations, ‘prove that it stood at comparatively 
recent times exposed to the action of the tide.” He goes on to 
describe what I am sorry to hear—that some of the reaches 
of the Mersey walls, built with much more massive stones than 
are used here, are actually yielding under similar circumstances 
though under fifty years old. 

Sir James is then asked to consider, as a practical man, if 
such work as at the Roodeye would satisfy him if done by ‘the 
lowest contractor.” Would he accept it as an efficient retain- 
ing wall to resist the wear of the tide for, say, twenty or fifty 
years? Now, as a practical man, speaking, I hope, to a prac- 
tical man, let us compare the two works—that which has failed, 
and that which has not failed. ‘The construction of the former 
appears to have had the benefit of all our modern appliances, 
yet your correspondent reports its inefficiency. The Roodeye 
wall is built in a way that would not satisfy me as an architect 
if I had to build it now, and the absence of all our modern 
technicalities and finish must prompt an observer to inquire 


what people could have erected it, so remote does its construc- | for it. 
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tion appear from anything of our own time. Yet here is a wall 
which by your correspondent’s showing has been “exposed to 
the action of the tide in comparatively recent times,” although 
badly built as he affirms it to be. What length of time does 
this represent? For twenty or fifty years, or much longer? 
And yet the wall stands. Surely this must be very forcible 
evidence that the wall is, as I believe it to be, of immense 
strength. That it has once been exposed to view from base to 
summit is undeniable, for the whole of the large blocks forming 
the front are faced. It has therefore borne up the sloping banks, 
it has stood the wash of the tide, and it has witnessed the 
gradual silting of the Roodeye until it stands as it does 
to-day, buried beneath accumulated earth more than 13 feet 
deep. Yet the wall is perfect. Where laid open by our 
excavations there is no crack or settlement visible, nor has the 
sloping bank had any effect upon it. Does this not show that 
it really is something more than a “not even carefully built ” 
wall, “backed up by mere loose rubble and clay”? I need not 
follow Mr. Cox’s other statements. Every man has full right 
to his own opinion, and I am fully prepared to respect that 
relative to his “ ecclesiastic,” as he calls the figure on the 
remarkable stone found in the wall near the Phoenix Tower. 
I have said elsewhere much the same as what Mr. Birch has 
said in your columns, and in reply to your correspondent I 
need only further say that I see no sign of any nimbus to the 
figure ; that the supposed chalice is undoubtedly a perfect 
circular object held in the left hand by a stem, and not even 
held upright ; and that, accustomed as I am to sculptors’ work 
and sculptors’ tools, I can see no resemblance in these figures 
to late “Mediaeval” work. The deep under cuttings to the 
draperies are wholly wanting. 

I regret to find my opinions so different to your correspon- 
dent’s, and I have even to conclude by saying that I hope 
other of your readers will not come to the same conclusion as 
he does relative to the way the work is being done at Chester. 
Mr. Jones is most anxious, I fully know, to repair the walls 
without injuring them, and his regard for the old work is as 
great as my own. I have examined every portion that he has 
dealt with, and find that he has replaced every old stone with- 
out reworking it. He has also inserted, here and there, small 
portions of modern stone which will show for many coming 
years which portion of the old wall has been dealt with and 
which is undisturbed. 


SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM, DUBLIN. 


()* Monday a deputation from the cabinetmakers attended 

at the Board of Public Works, Dublin, and had an inter- 
view with General Sankey, chairman of the Board, and Mr. 
S. U. Roberts, commissioner, one of the members of the Board, 
in reference to the order for the cabinetwork connected with the 
Museum. 

Mr. T. N. Deane, R.H.A., the architect of the Museum, was 
also present. 

The deputation consisted of Messrs. John Keegan, Peter 
Walsh, and Walter Scott. 

Mr. Keegan said that on the last day they had the honour 
of waiting on Mr. Roberts they stated that operatives as well as 
employers in Dublin regarded it as a grievance that work con- 
nected with the building of the new Science and Art Museum 
should be sent out of Dublin without the employers of the city 
being afforded a chance of competing for it. The order for a 
large number of doors—about twenty—to be made of St. 
Domingo wood, was given away, and this represented an 
expenditure of about 2,000/. An order for a quantity of par- 
quetry flooring was also given away, and all this work the 
workmen of Dublin believed could be as satisfactorily carried 
out here as elsewhere. They believed that their employers, had 
they got the chance of competing, could have successfully 
executed this work. They had for many years been looking 
forward to the erection of this Science and Art Museum, and 
when at last it came to be erected they had hoped that the 
money for the building would, as far as practicable, be expended 
in this city. The doors to which he referred were, he believed, 
to be of the style of the Italian art known as the Renaissance. 
The only argument that could be used against having 
that work done in Dublin would be that they had 
not carvers in Dublin, and in reply to that he could say 
that they could at the present moment produce samples of 
work dene by their own workmen in Dublin, and which had 
been regarded with satisfaction by the Royal Dublin Society, 
and by the authorities connected with the Science and Art 
Museum. A young man named Mulligan obtained a prize for 
work of his exhibited at the last exhibition, and his work was 
purchased. They could name others also, and produce speci- 
mens of their work, and under those circumstances they thought 
it was unfair that the work in question should have been sent 
away without their being afforded an opportunity of competing 
Some of their employers had executed parquetry 
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flooring work, competing with the first house in London. He 
referred to Messrs. Jones, of Stephen’s Green, who also did 
work for Mr. Henderson, of Bessmount Castle, Monaghan. 
They had successfully competed with Mr. Arrowsmith, and did it 
cheaper than that house could have done it. Messrs. Jones 
had special machines for the execution of this parquetry 
flooring. He could also refer to Gibson Black, of Blackheath, 
They had done work to the satisfaction of Mr. Deane at the 
house of Mr. Edward Burke, of Ardmore, Dundrum. 

General Sankey: Your observations are confined to two 
points—doors of an ornamental character and to the parquetry 
flooring ? 

Mr. Keegan: Yes. The reason that we refer to those two 
things particularly is that we hear the work has gone away, 
but we may have been misinformed. If so, we would wish that 
our employers should have an opportunity of competing for it. 

General Sankey: Do you represent the upholstery trade? 

Mr. Keegan: I represent only the Cabinetmakers’ Society. 

General Sankey : Have you anything to say to the stone 
and other work? 

Mr. Keegan: No. Weare here exclusively in reference to 
the furnishing—the doors and parquetry work, which embraces 
cabinet work, our particular line. 

Mr. Walsh said they were interested in the making of the 
elass-cases, tables, chairs, and other furniture of the Museum, 
and they wished to prevent work of that character beingfgiven 
away from them. 

General Sankey : Everything of this kind would depend on 
whether it is practicable or not. As you are aware, the work 
was given out by contract, and everybody is aware Mr. Beckett 
won that contract under very peculiar circumstances. There 
was a large number of competitors, and, as a fact, he secured 
the contract with such a small margin of profit, that, locking at 
it from his point of view, I imagine that his profit must be ex- 
ceedingly small. He must, therefore, exercise great economy 
in the management of every portion of the work. 

Mr. Keegan said that, while they were aware that Mr. 
Beckett had obtained the contract after severe competition, 
they understood that Mr. Beckett’s work should, as far as 
possible, be of home manufacture, and that the architect had 
something to say to preventing work going away which could 
be carried out in Dublin. 

General Sankey said it was incorrect to say that Irishmen 
should be exclusively employed. What was arranged was that 
Irish materials, as far as they were suitable, should be used, 
and accordingly stonework and everything of that kind con- 
sisted of Irish material ; but nobody could contend that oak, 
which entered so largely in this matter—oak specially seasoned 
and prepared—could be found at all in Ireland. 

Mr. Walsh said that a Belgian firm would have to import ; 
that the only advantage they would have would be that their 
workmen would work cheaper, but it was not fair that on that 
account the work should be given away from the working-men 
of Dublin. 

General Sankey: The Board have a serious duty to dis- 

charge in protecting the Government purse. They are com- 
pelled to accept the lowest economical tender, and it would be 
simply impossible for them to accept any other. The deputa- 
tion alluded particularly to the firm of Messrs. Jones. 
_ Mr. Walsh said that that was only in reference to the floor- 
ing, but there were other houses—Messrs. Fry & Co., Strahan 
& Co., Todd, Burns & Co.—any respectable house in Dublin 
would carry out even the other portion of the work. 

Mr. Keegan said as a practical workman he denied that 
there was any necessity of importing oak of a prepared character 
for this work. Riga oak was the best material for the work in 
question. The doors, he understood, were to be of St. 
Domingo mahogany, and he denied that any special preparation 
of Riga oak could be carried out in Belgium, Manchester, or 
elsewhere which could not be carried out'in Dublin. 

Mr. Scott said that the work could be done as cheaply in 
Dublin as elsewhere. 

General Sankey: Will you permit Mr. Deane to explain 
these points to you? 

Mr. Deane: I think I had better take up these matters in 
the order in which they have been introduced. You appear to 
have an enormously-exaggerated idea of the value of the doors 
ordered, and also you appear to think that the work connected 
with all the doors of the Museum has been given away. The 
doors in question were sent in as examples of Italian work, and 
they will have a place in the Museum just as any other exhibit. 
All the other doors in the building—the cabinet-making work— 
remain untouched. The doors in question, instead of being 
Mme (38 2,000/., are worth just 700/. They are not of St. 
Gee bP he Hoc is sne are thirty doors to be made. The 
“a, ae Hae gee ores ea oe &c., will is about 

sa feet hoe q y 5 cee Jones’s offer was 
~*~“. per loot higher than the price for which it could be done 
in Manchester. 

oes Sankey : That is to say, very nearly double. 

" Yeane: I am informed on credible authority that there 
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is not in Dublin or in Ireland a sufficient quantity of the seasoned 
timber required for the work. If Mr. Beckett were here he 
could have told you that he could not get oak in Dublin. Oak 
has been kept in stock n England for years, and it has been 
specially prepared and with the utmost care. That oak is not 
in Ireland, and with all the desire which I, as architect of the 
Museum, had to use Irish material, it could not be got in this 
country. We have strained points in favour of Irish material, 
but as architect of the building, I would not be justified in 
recommending the payment of a high price for work in con- 
nection with a small contract. With all respect for your trade, 
this flooring is not in your own line, and I do not believe that 
you could have done it as well. Out of a contract amounting 
to 108,o00/. or 109,000/., all that passed out of Dublin was 
1,800/. worth of work. 

Mr. Walsh said that as for the timber, they could have 
bought it seasoned in London; and as to the parquetry work, 
he denied that they were not competent to do it. 

General Sankey said that that was not Mr: Deane’s con- 
tention. 

Mr. Keegan said that if the Dublin timber yards had not 
got the class of timber required, their employers could get it in 
London. Only last week one of their employers had to go to 
London for mahogany for the National Bank, and he got it 
cheaper than he would have got it in the Dublin retail timber 
yards. As to the competency of the artisans here to do the 
work, he contended that they were as competent as any other 
artisans in Europe or America. 

General Sankey: I think the question of competency did 
not arise. 

Mr. Keegan: I think that Mr. Deane hinted as much, 

General Sankey: The Board of Works have always been 
most anxious, and I don’t think there has been a question about 
it, to favour Irish work as much as possible. 

Mr. Keegan : I can corroborate that, sir. 

General Sankey: It was proved distinctly by the fact that 
cropped up in this case. The only question here has reference 
to 1,800/. out of a contract amounting to 110,000/. That con- 
tract has been taken under circumstances almost adverse to the 
contractor, who allowed himself only the narrowest margin of 
profit ; and, having regard to that, it would be unjust if the 
Board were to bring undue influence to bear on the contractor, 
to force him to get a class of work done in Dublin for which he 
would have to pay nearly double the price for which he could 
have it done in another place. Mr. Beckett, if he were here, 
could speak for himself; but I believe that he made every 
possible inquiry before he entered on this work. It is purely a 
question of economy, but I believe distinctly that Mr. Beckett 
has made careful inquiries, that he has considered the whole 
case with reference to himself and to the building, and that he 
will carry out the contract in such a way as that the building 
will be a credit to himself and to Ireland. 

Mr. Roberts said there was no intention of giving any other 
part of the furniture, work, or fittings away, beyond the two 
special works mentioned. 

Mr. Walsh said that was very satisfactory. 

General Sankey said he heard that those doors were of a 
purely artistic character, and represented a class of work which 
it was very desirable to have in Dublin. It could really only 
be turned out in Italy, and at about half the amount they 
would cost in Dublin. 

The deputation thanked the Board for the interview accorded 
to them and retired. 


TOWN AND CITY PLANNING.* 


| the first place, I would set aside a strip of land outside 

the whole district for the park, which I take for granted 
would ultimately be required, no matter what the rank of the 
adjoining houses may be. Its distance from the furthest point 
would be about that suggested by Mr. Besant, viz, half to 
three-quarters ofa mile. The size which I suggest here is about 
the same as that of the Hesketh Park at Southport, which is in 
one of the best parts of the town, and much smaller than the 
one here. The position of this open space would provide well, 
also, for the future extension of the town, and would afford the 
advantages obtained in the same way as, eg., at Hastings, 
where the pretty St. Andrew’s Gardens, starting from the old 
town, pass round at the back of the houses, and are continued 
to St. Leonards, making an admirable belt of free open air and 
foliage. Neither in this case, nor in that of public buildings, 
do I suppose the work to be undertaken at the first, but only so 
to arrange, at the first, that the sites shall be so reserved as to 
be available when required. As to these, 1 need do no more 
than mention offices for the local authorities, and the library 
and reading-room, science and art schools, and other buildings 
required for the particular locality. In the arrangement of 


* From the address of Professor T. Hayter Lewis, F.R.1.B.A,, 
delivered at the Congress of the Sanitary Institute at Bolton, : 
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these public buildings it would be difficult to take a better 
example than that of Southport, whose Lord Street and Albert 
Road form one of the prettiest vistas that I know (I trust that 
Birkdale will pardon me for classing it with its neighbour), and 
I use the word “ prettiest” advisedly, as I could not, of course, 
compare it with such grand thoroughfares, each unrivalled in its 
way, as the High Street, Oxford, or Princes Street at Edinburgh. 
At Southport the chief public buildings are located behind a group 
of trees, and I know of few more pleasing views than that of the 
spires and turrets of Christ Church, the Presbyterian Church, and 
the municipal and other buildings, towering above the foliage, 
whilst between thetrees the buildings themselves are picturesquely 
seen. Outside the park I should place the infirmary and con- 
valescent home, a position in which they would have free light 
and air. If any one suggests that such a position would be too 
public, and lessen the enjoyment of the park, I would refer him 
to your own infirmary and children’s hospital (the latter, the 
gift, I believe, of your townsman, Dr. Chadwick, and his 
family), and ask him whether, as a simple matter of landscape 
effect, to say nothing of the value of such an outlook to the 
patients, he would wish this picturesque building, designed by 
one of your able townsmen, Mr. Knill Freeman, to be removed. 
Or, again, think of the charming way, and without the slightest 
feeling of sadness, in which the promenade at Southport ends 
with such a building, whilst at two such different places as 
Manchester and Hastings the Infirmary forms one of their most 
prominent buildings. 

Next to your noble town hall and the old churches, the 
most prominent building is, I think, the market. I do not, of 
course, propose any such grand building as yours for my 
district. It might be open at the sides, but covered, as at 
Preston and Blackpool, or be enclosed as here and at South- 
port, or St. John’s at Blackpool. I know that many towns of 
importance (I may, I think, name Norwich and Cambridge 
amongst them) have still little more than open and uncovered 
market-places, healthy-looking and pretty, with fruit, and 
flowers, and vegetables on a fine day ; but we often have quite 
ether days in our country, and the attempts at covering up and 
the stalls then turns the market-place into a 
wretched collection of tumble-down huts—I had almost said as 
bad as Fleetwood. If the quarter be chiefly for artisans, 
public wash-houses will be indispensable, and, in any case, no 
matter what the class of inhabitants may be, I look upon public 
baths also as a provision which can scarcely be valued too 
highly. For these baths and wash-houses I have suggested no 
definite site, as this would depend so very much on the kind of 
inhabitants. Nor have I marked out definitely sites for 
churches, chapels, or schools. All these are provided for in 
the district as it exists, and sites would undoubtedly be claimed 
for and provided, whatever the general plan might be. 

I come now to some other details, as to which I may not 
possibly have your assent. First, as to drinking-fountains. 
That such small ones as are now commonly seen should be 
provided, you will doubtless quite approve. There are many 
excellent examples in most of the towns in those parts, each 
combining a drinking-fountain with a public lamp, and being 
an ornament to the streets. But I] want something more than 
these, as much for the sake of health as for ornaments to the 
town. You know well enough that all the water in use for 
your houses is stored in cisterns; and although in past times 
these cisterns were looked upon as being worthy to be seen, 
and so were ornamented in a way which is now the envy and 
admiration of workmen and artists alike, they are now rough 
ugly things, stored away out of sight in any convenient closet or 
loit which will hold them, and for all their owners know of 
them may be considered as the property of the spiders. You 
depend upon your plumber to clean them out once a year. 
Perhaps he does ; perhaps he doesn’t. You are none the wiser. 
But imagine what often happens in the houses of a poorer 
class. I need not yo into details, but I say that a good supply 
of water, pure for drinking, is an element of health which ought 
to be provided, and that you cannot provide it in a better way 
than by fountains. These, in what are now called “the Dark 
Ages,” formed some of the chief ornaments of a town, and I see 
no reason why they should not do so now. I don’t want to 
bring in such vast bodies of water as were brought through 
miles of aqueducts into Rome, or such lavish displays as you 
have seen, ¢.g., in Paris, or even such things as our fountains in 
Trafalgar Square. Nearly all these send their waters into the 
drains. There are fountains even now in most of our towns—a 
very elegant one at Southport, for example ; but, again, with all 
the water running to waste ; whereas in some of the most pic- 
turesque Medizeval examples it came cut in small useful jets, 
as I would have them here; and I feel no doubt that, by a 
skilful arrangement of gas jets, the effects of frost might be 
prevented, and a great boon thus conferred in winter, on rich 
and poor alike; whilst, by a skilful design, they could be some 
of the most pleasing ornaments to the town that could be con- 
ceived. And, as part of the water must go to waste, send it to 
feed a small stream in the park, like the one here or at 
Hastings. Another accessory I must mention is that of seats 
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placed at intervals between the trees. I shall, no doubt, have 
the same objection made to them as to the trees, and my 
answer would be the same. Then, to complete my plan, I 
would have a small open space opposite to each railway station. 
Now we have to see, before entering into the question of the 
kind of houses to be provided, how much the plans which I 
have suggested have trespassed upon the space now occupied. 

I have laid out my main roads in very much the same 
general direction as the present ones, though in less circuitous 
lines; but I have made them 60 feet wide instead of 4o feet, 
and have set apart spaces for public buildings, &c. The smaller 
streets I have made 4o feet wide, the width required by the 
model by-laws being 36 feet. The space which I have 
assigned to the park need not be taken into our calculation, as 
it is altogether outside that now built on ; and I think you will 
readily see that the great waste of space necessitated by the 
irregular plan of the district, as now actually existing, would 
allow to a very great extent, if not altopether, for the extra 
space which the suggested rearrangement would require. As 
to the general arrangements of the streets and houses, I will 
call your attention to some methods, unusual to us, with which 
one meets abroad. I omit any notice of the large many- 
storeyed houses which are familiar to you on the Continent, 
and I shall take, as examples, one of the northern towns in 
Europe, Hamburg, and one of the southern ones, Naples. 
Several years since I was commissioned to make a detailed 
report on the former town for one of the principal in- 
surance offices of London, and I was thus led to see more of 
it than, perhaps, most of the people who visit it. The arrange- 
ment is peculiar. The main streets are wide, and give to a 
casual passer-by scarcely any indication of their affording 
access to any other streets. But a nearer inspection shows 
numerous doorways, so low and narrow that they appear 
to lead only into cellars, and through which you have 
often to descend by steps, and these lead into the streets 
behind, locally named Hofs, which we should call alleys, 
and which are, of course, completely closed against ventila- 
tion from the main street. They vary from 29 feet to as 
little as 5 feet in width, the houses in the wider streets over- 
hanging on each side and being densely populated. They 
usually abut on canals, and when these are dry the result in hot 
weather may be imagined. This arrangement, intended, no 
doubt, to bring different classes of people together, reminds one 
of the Wynds of Edinburgh, but with all their evils intensified, 
and a worse result could scarcely be imagined. Very many of 
these have been demolished, but a large number still remain. 

I take you down now to the sunny south at Naples, where 
the same attempt has been made. It is not my province now 
to describe the ordinary houses there, of the horrors of 
which Sig. Gallenga and Mrs. Oliphant have given most 
vivid descriptions, but only the particular class to which 
I have alluded, and which may be seen to perfection 
in the drive through Portici. The streets throughout are 
wide, and lined for the greater part of their length with 
frames of macaroni hung out to dry, and many here will no 
doubt well remember both the sight and the smell. The houses 
on each side are several storeys high, the first floors ( pzanz 
nobili ) having wide balconies, and altogether having a cheerful 
look and being tenanted by well-to-do and often wealthy people, 
whose apartments are entered from an internal court, approached 
from the street by a lofty carriage gateway, through which one 
has lovely glimpses of beautiful gardens sloping down to the 
Bay of Naples. But the lower storeys throughout, close on the 
ground, are tenanted by humbler classes, their rooms entered 
from the street. Here, again, we meet with an attempt to com- 
bine the classes, and thus to prevent one neighbourhood being 
given up to the poor and another to the rich. But again this 
fails. The lower rooms have no windows or other openings at 
the back, and derive the whole of their light and air from the 
street. The state of the inner rooms, usually parted off bya 
curtain as sleeping apartments, in the heat of an Italian 
summer, may be imagined ; and these rooms are not inade- 
quately described by Mrs. Oliphant as “ dark caverns with one 
vast door, giving all the light that can penetrate.” Were it not 
that the people live almost entirely in the open air, they must be 
decimated. The same arrangement will be found in most other 
Italian towns, but in them there is, usually, some opening, how- 
ever small, at the back. Something of the same kind would 
appear to be adopted, judging from the plan only, in a flourish- 
ing town in our own country, viz., Great Yarmouth, the arrange- 
ment of which is very peculiar, and unlike that of any other 
English town with which I am acquainted. 

I show a drawing of this, enlarged from one which was 
kindly drawn for me by Mr. Arthur Hewitt, an architect in the 
town, who has supplemented the Ordnance Map by many 
important details. The main streets are wide and well venti- 
lated, and lined with good houses (mostly shops) several 
storeys high; and running between these streets at intervals of 
about 45 feet are long narrow alleys, termed Rows, out of 
which lead houses of an inferior class. Looking at the plan 
only, this would seem to be no better than Hamburg; but in 
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reality they are vastly better. The entrances are open for 
their whole height to a wide street at each end, or to the 
spacious quay; the alleys are cleanly kept and well paved, the 
houses in them are low, so as to intercept the light and air 
very slightly, and each has a small court attached to it ; and 
the whole arrangement, so far as I can ascertain, is not 
prejudicial to health. Nevertheless, the narrowness of the 
streets does, no doubt, to some extent clash with the golden 
rule which Dr. Richardson put very strongly in his well-known 
lecture at Croydon :—“ Make the sun your fellow-workman,” 
which is much the same as the Italian proverb, “ Where the 
sun does not enter the doctor does.” 

Now, in remodelling our district, what system shall we 
adopt as to the houses? The first question is as to their 
number of storeys. This subject is a serious one, for hundreds 
of acres near our towns are now being covered with two- 
storeyed dwellings, clustered close together in populous neigh- 
bourhoods, or semi-detached when more in the suburbs. As to 
this, I do not wish to lengthen my paper by going into any 
argument, but I must briefly allude to some of the leading 
facts. The governing idea in respect of the self-contained 
houses of two storeys is, of course, that of privacy, or, in the 
better class of houses, the absence of stairs; but in many of 
our new London squares one large open space, garden, or yard 
(according to the class of house) is common to all; and the 
separate houses are being largely superseded by the dwellings 
in flats. At the first sight the two-storeyed houses would 
appear to have the recommendation of insuring a less dense 
population than in the many-storeyed ones ; but I wish to con- 
sider the subject on the basis of the same number of in- 
habitants in each case, the area gained by the extra storeys 
being appropriated to open spaces in the way of yards or 
gardens, so that no question as to the bearing of the density 
of the population upon their health will arise here. 

In considering the relative merits of the different styles of 
houses, the first fact which presents itself is, that with those of 
two storeys only the whole of their inhabitants must live and 
sleep either immediately over the ground or directly under the 
roofs. I need scarcely say that the nearer to the earth the 
ground-floor is the cheaper it is to build, as less height of wall 
is required ; and the consequence is that the floor is raised a 
few inches only above the street level, and the occupant has 
only that space between him and the earth. The rest of the 
inhabitants must live and sleep directly under the roof—not a 
very pleasant experience even in well-built houses, whether 
through the heat of summer or cold of winter; and very many 
here, doubtless, know what is the case where the house is run 
up cheaply merely to sell. In point of economy of building, 
and of course of rent, it must be borne in mind that, though 
the thickness of the lower walls must be somewhat greater in a 
high house than a low one, one roof will cover, and one founda- 
tion hold up, four or more storeys, as well as they will cover 
and hold up two. As to the general feelings with respect to the 
subject, I recall and agree with the words of my predecessor, 
Professor Roger Smith, in his address at Glasgow in 1883, that 
the system of flats is opposed to the general feeling; and I 
agree with him also when he says that they are not so unpopular 
now, and have many advantages. Of course the height of 
houses, whether in flats or separate, varies very much, buildings 
of five, six, or seven storeys being common enough—my own 
house has six ; but I propose, in the comparative plans which I 
show, to limit our consideration to four storeys, which is the 
limit suggested by Professor Robinson, in his address at New- 
castle, 1882. My plan shows, first, the actual space at present 
occupied by two blocks, each of fifty-eight two storeyed houses, 
and their open areas of streets and yards ; and, secondly, the 
space which would be occupied and the area gained if the 
same number of inhabitants lodged in half the number of houses, 
but four storeys in height. The contrast as to open space is 
rather striking, and with increased height the size of that space 
will of course increase. 

_ One thing more. In his well-known address in 1879, Dr. 
Richardson spoke of his ideal cities as competing with each 
other in the beautiful as well as the useful, and I have spoken 
all the way through of doing what we have to do in the streets, 
the buildings, the fountains, in such a manner as to give a 
cheerful aspect to the scene, and afford some scope, however 
slight, to the feeling of beauty which is inherent in mankind, 
whether for colour or form, for a flower or a building, and not 
to offend the eye by the mean and the ugly. 

Years back, in the prime of his life, Mr. Ruskin pointed out 
most forcibly “that it is chiefly by private and not by public 
effort that a city is adorned, and that it did not matter how 
many beautiful public buildings it may possess if they are not 
supported by and in harmony with the private houses (and, I 
may add, of the factories) of the town,” and if it be held that 
Cae Bea ze Breas houses which shall be fairly 
houses will ‘answer an ietphiee Po built Min mie eae 
enough and numerous ae ae ad I Cp aw A vee 
Rea ne teaiea ugh, and that nothing else in them 

studied, then I say that our town lacks one great 


feature which might conduce to the pleasure of its inhabitants, 
and in neglecting that we have neglected one means, however 
slight, towards that healthful mental state which helps the 
bodily so well. 


THE TOWER DUPLEX BRIDGE. 


T the first meeting of the Court of Common Council since 
A the recess, Mr. T. A. Woodbridge presented a petition 
from Mr. Frederick Barnett, C.E., asking that some pecuniary 
compensation might be awarded to him for his large expendi- 
ture and personal efforts in connection with the Tower Duplex 
Bridge Bill in Parliament. The petitioner alleged that he had 
spent 8,ooo/. between 1876 and 1834 in trying to obtain 
Parliamentary sanction for a low level bridge below the Tower, 
and that though not successful with his own scheme he had so 
paved the way with his various witnesses and plans as to save 
the Corporaticn of London great expense in the subsequent 
promotion of their Bill for the new bascule bridge. Mr. 
Woodbridge, in moving that the memorial should be referred 
to the Bridge House Estates Committee for consideration, said 
that Mr. Barnett was really the pioneer of the Tower Bridge 
movement. The Remembrancer, replying to a question, said 
that it was true to some extent that the Corporation availed 
themselves of the same witnesses, solicitor, and engineer as Mr. 
Barnett had engaged. Mr. Beck said that Mr. Barnett’s 
scheme was altogether an impracticable one, and was rejected 
and condemned by the Parliamentary Committee, and he had 
no sort of claim, morally or legally, against the Corporation. 
Mr. George Shaw, chairman of the Bridge House Committee, 
said Mr. Barnett’s contention had already been considered 
by them, and they thought he had not shown any ground 
for compensation. Eventually the petition was ordered to lie 


on the table. 


MR. HARDWICK ON THE PROPOSED 
ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE. 


HE following evidence was given by Mr. P. C. Hardwick 
before the Select Committee on the Admiralty and War 
ince { sites) — 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre : You were selected, as we know, by the 
Government to act as one of the judges in the competition for 
the building of the public offices—the Admiralty and the War 
Office P—Yes. 

You, with Mr. Christian, were the professional judges in 
that competition ?>—Yes. ‘ 

And you formed an opinion as to the merits of Messrs. 
Leeming’s design ?>—Yes, we did. 

Will you state to the committee what that opinion was ?—I 
thought there was not the slightest doubt about it, that Messrs. 
Leeming’s design, both in the internal arrangements and in the 
elevation, was the best of all those that were submitted to us. 


You have, I think, had shown you the proposed ground 


plan of an alternative plan ?—I have. 


You have had shown to you the proposed elevation and 


extension of the existing Admiralty suggested by Messrs. 
Leeming ?>—Yes, Mr. Leeming showed it to me just now. 

I ‘should like to ask you what your opinion is as to the 
expediency of adopting this alternative?—I should be very 
sorry to see the design that I saw just now adopted instead of 
the one that was selected. It would be a great misfortune, I 
think, to the country if the existing Admiralty building were to 
be taken as the datum of a large new building ; I am speaking, 
of course, of the elevation, because it is, I think, one of the 
most unhappy works that we have in London. I had always 
believed that the building was an old building, a part of an old 
house, at any rate a large portion of it, before it was used for 
the Admiralty in William the Third’s time. However that may 
be, the proportions are exceedingly ugly, and the whole treat- 
ment of the front is anything but a fine design—in fact I hardly 
know any building in London which is so inferior. It is very 
difficult, when an architect is hampered by the bad proportion 
of any old building of that kind, to extend it with a very large 
addition. It is almost impossible for him to overcome the 
original defects of the old building in point of proportion. 

You have heard to-day that it is proposed to add to it and 
make it double the size of the existing building ?—Yes. 

You think it would be a very difficult matter to make this 
addition at all of a stable character?—I think it practically 
almost impossible to make a fine architectural front, and that 
for the reason I have just mentioned. The difficulties would 
be enhanced also by the enormous length of the horizontal 
lines which would be necessary for such a large building as 
that. 

I do not think it is necessary to say that Messrs. Leeming 
have done the best they could with this design within the time 
at their disposal.—-That is very likely. 
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Do you think, looking at the site and the importance of 
such a building, that on the whole it is a wise course to adopt 
such a plan as this >—A building of that proportion on such a 
site as that, I think, would be very disastrous. I think any 
one would see that if they would take the trouble to go about 
4oo yards in front of the Horse Guards and imagine that in 
perspective. 

And it would leave the existing Admiralty also the frontage 
to Whitehall ?—Yes, it would. 

Have you any opinion upon that ?—The Admiralty, which 
was built, I think, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
has always been very much found fault with, and I think there 
are great defects in it so far as elevation goes, but it is not to 
be compared for want of architectural design to the red brick 
front towards the Park, 

In comparing Messrs. Leeming’s design with an alternative 
plan for making an extension of the existing Admiralty, you 
would be comparing a very ornate building with a very plain 
one ?—Yes. 

Do you think that is quite fair from the point of view of the 
cost ?—Whether Messrs. Leeming’s design would be likely to 
make a little too much of the towers I do not know; but I do 
not think that with such a large building as that the ornamental 
exterior adds so very much to the cost in proportion ; that is 
my experience, at least. 

But supposing the committee thought fit, from the point 

of view of economy, to reduce the expenditure upon such a 
building as Messrs. Leeming’s, namely, by cutting away the 
towers and by reducing the external ornamentation, would 
Messrs. Leeming’s building, even thus reduced, be preferable 
to the extension of the existing Admiralty ?~There can be no 
question about that. Messrs. Leeming’s elevation has one great 
good quality, namely, fine proportion, independently of all the 
smaller detail of ornament ; and that is precisely the point in 
which the old Admiralty building fails so grievously. If you 
cut off all the ornament from Messrs. Leeming’s building there 
will still be a stately structure. 
_ It has been suggested in favour of the alternative scheme 
that the surplus land which was shown on the plan would be 
available as against an alternative site for the War Office. 
Can you express any opinion as to whether it is likely that that 
value which is anticipated would be realised ?—I should not 
like to give any opinion as to the value without going carefully 
into the figures. 

_ Apart from the question of value, do you think that that 
surplus land lies in a position where it could be easily made 
available ?—This piece of 6,200 feet towards Charing Cross 
of course would be made available. 

It is proposed that it shall only be available for a building 
one storey in height. What do you say to that ?—It would be 
of very little use one storey in height. 

Assuming that the building to be erected upon that land 
between the main building and Biddulph’s Bank is to be only 
one storey in height, is it likely that the value which has been 
estimated would be realised ?—I do not know what it can be 
used for if it is only one storey. It must be used, of course, for 
purposes of business, and the tendency with all our modern 
buildings has been to raise them so that they should be higher 
and higher still, because use can be made of the upper floors. 

Then the other irregularly-shaped bit of land to the east- 
ward of the proposed extension ; what do you say to that ?— 
That is out of the way; it would not command a very high 
price, being all in the background. The great thing is frontage, 
or easy access from a great thoroughfare, for all those purposes. 

At all events, it would be difficult to form-an opinion as to 
what the rent-value of such surplus land would be ?—It would 
require a great deal of consideration. 

I do not know whether you have heard the figures given by 
Mr. Leeming to-day as to the cost of their extension, and the 
relative value, so to speak, of the existing Admiralty ?—Yes, 
I heard them. 

Do you think that, looking at the relative cost, it would be 
on the whole a better thing to pull down the existing Admiralty, 
even if the site were made available only for the Admiralty ?— 
I think that probably, if it were gone into very carefully, it 
would be a cheaper thing to pull down the existing Admiralty. 
The altering of these old buildings is very expensive and very 
unsatisfactory. 

You are for a building of four storeys instead of three ?— 
Yes ; four storeys is the least that a building ought to be to 
utilise that ground. I have had a long experience of buildings, 
in the City especially, and as land has been getting more and 
more valuable in London, so have the buildings been made 
higher and higher. That is really the reason why we build our 
houses so tall, so as to make as much use as possible of the 
ground. The ground has now become as valuable as the 
buildings that can be put upon them, and in many cases much 
more so. 

Then you think it would be a mistake to make an extension 
to the Admiralty of only three storeys, in view of the utilisation 
of the ground ?—I think it would be a waste, certainly, You 
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see, the extra stone that is put into that building is of small 
cost relatively. There is the same foundation and the same 
roof, so that you get additional conveniences, and the extra 
stone will be a very little addition in proportion to the whole 
cost of the building. Of course it must be done in moderation. 

Looking at the value of this site, is not it your opinion that 
it would be better economy to pull down the existing Admiralty 
and to rebuild it on this site; the making it a four-storey 
building rather than making this addition ?—I have not a doubt 
about it. 

But apart from the question of architectural taste and ornas 
ment ?—Quite apart from that. 

By adopting the plan of merely adding to the existing 
Admiralty you bind yourself to perpetuating a style of archi- 
tecture which, in your opinion, is a very bad one ?—I think it 
is a very bad one. 

Mr. Isaacs : You are aware, I dare say, of the nature of the 
memorial which has been presented to the First Commissioner 
by the Institute of British Architects with regard to the widen- 
ing of Whitehall ?—Yes. 

Do you endorse the views that are contained in that 
memorial ?—I read the memorial. I was no party to it, and I 
really can hardly sufficiently remember the whole of the terms 
of it. I thought that the idea was a little exaggerated about 
the narrowness of the streets, and complaining of them as much 
too narrow, 

If one were to put the memorialists’ plan into your hand 
now, would you be able to state to the committee your views 
upon it, because, if so, the committee would be very glad to 
have your views. The allegation on the part of the Institute is 
this : that at a given point of site—namely, north—the height 
of the building is too great for the width of the street, and that 
it is desirable to widen Whitehall at that point, with the view, 
first, of giving effect to the building, and secondly, for the pur- 
pose of opening up Trafalgar Square; do you endorse that 
view generally ?—I thought it would be very desirable to put 
the building back something like 30 feet; that was my own 
idea, especially considering the effect of the building to a 
person standing in Trafalgar Square. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre: That has been done, has it not?—lIt 
has been done, I understand. 

Are you speaking of the original building ?—Yes, I am 
speaking of the original plan of all. 

The building as now proposed is recessed from the road 
about 30 or 40 feet ?—I think 30 feet is what I myself felt would 
be right. 

Mr. Isaacs: There is a further recommendation in the 
memorial of the Institute: that the Mall should be widened, 
and that the position of King Charles’s statue should be altered 
so that it should be put to align with the centre of the Mall, 
and also with the centre of Trafalgar Square. As an architect 

you would say that both of those would be most desirable ?—]I 
am not at all inclined to move that statue even if this road were 
created. I think it would be a fine object in the centre of this 
proposed road right through. It stands exceedingly well as 
you ride round it coming from the Strand; and the statue 
stands exceedingly well coming down Trafalgar Square. It is 
also in a most convenient position for what we now call a 
refuge, so as to subdivide the traffic and create a gangway in 
the carriage road. I had to consider that question a little 
when I was building Drummond’s Bank, and I saw no reason 
at all myself for altering the position of the statue. 

A suggestion has been made in the course of this inquiry as 
to reducing the cost of Messrs. Leeming’s design by removing 
the ornamental features about the roof, the cupolas, and towers, 
and so on. Would you give the committee your views as to 
such an alteration of design?—I am quite sure that it 
would be found, upon going into the calculation, that it would 
be but a small saving comparatively. 

What do you say with regard to the effect upon the build- 
ing ?—In such a long building as this, unless you do something 
to produce what we call a sky-line, it leaves it more or less a 
heavy shapeless mass. 

It would be, in your opinion, very inadvisable to part with 
those features ?—Yes, I think so. 

And that the building would suffer architecturally far more 
than you would gain in economy by the elimination of those 
features ?—I think so. If 1 might make a remark, I remember 
Mr. Leeming gave us a large number of rooms for which he 
had no special purpose. I think it was part of instructions to 
do that; but it does appear to me that rather than cut off and 
rase the whole of this upper part, which is very finely con- 
ceived, if that were possible it would be better to cut off a 
great part of the building, which is the best way of saving the 
line of those buildings. Omit a large portion of it, and there 
is at once a substantial saving, instead of paring and cutting 
away a portion here and a porticn there. 

We have it in evidence that Mr. Leeming has provided no 
less than forty-one rooms for which no necessity exists at this 
moment ; your view would rather be to save the facades of the 
building proper and deduct the forty-one rooms, rather than to 
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attempt to interfere with the sky-line that Mr. Leeming pro- 
poses ?—I would rather do that, certainly. = 

You are not able to quote the prices now of the building per 
foot cube ?—I do not go into that. 

So that you really would not be prepared to say whether Is. 
per foot cube would be a fair price?—That is a thing which I 
am not prepared to say. I think 1s. a foot would be a fair 
price for it, and I should not have made an estimate for less 
than 1s. a foot myself, of course not including the towers. 

You have got the two designs before you ; you have got the 
design and a model of Mr. Leeming’s competition building, and 
you have got the suggested addition to the Admiralty, Plan D ; 
will you, as an architect, favour the committee with your views 
as to whether 1¢@. per foot cube fairly represents the difference 
in these two buildings ?—Yes ; you will not find it an expensive 
building, because there are only three storeys ; you do not get 
the cubical contents out of it that you do out of a four-storey 
one. Here is an enormous foundation and an enormous roof. 


Mr, Shaw-Lefevre ; The rooms are lower, are they not ?— 
That may be so. 

That would tend to add to the cost ?—No; it would tend to 
diminish the cost, but not so very much. You must recollect 
that in a low room you must still have a floor and a ceiling ; 
the difference is only in the exact height of the walls. 


Mr, Isaacs: Could you give the committee shortly your 
views as to what, in your judgment, fairly represents the differ- 
ence between those two buildings; whether it would be much 
more than 1d. per foot cube ?—I do not think that this would 
come out very much cheaper per cube on account of what I 
mentioned, the expense of the roof and the foundations. 


Mr. Byrne: You said a few minutes ago that the top storey 
will not, as a rule, cost much, because you have the same 
foundation and the same roof. I think that would apply to this 
building, because you might by the use of a lift easily get to the 
top ; but, as a rule, I think the impression is a good deal abroad 
that the height of those big buildings adds very much to the 
cost in the end, and they are not used so much as they were. 
Take Queen Victoria Street as an example ; all the rent, as a 
matter of fact, is derived from the basement, the ground-floor, 
the first floor, and the second floor, and beyond that people can 
get no rent forthem. Ina building like this, by having a lift 
for the clerks you can send them up to the top very easily. I 
scarcely agree with you in saying that the top storey costs no 
more than an ordinary storey. The idea is that the ground- 
floor costs less, and the higher you go the more the storeys 
cost, because in addition to the work of supplying the materials 
you have to carry the stuff up and down; and with reference 
to the remark about the third floor, I think you are right in 
saying that the height of the building makes really very little 
difference to it, whether it is two or three feet higher or two or 
three feet lower. That would not be material to consider; but 
with reference to what you say about the ornamentation above 
the building which is to produce a sky-line, that depends upon 
the design of the building altogether. If you go across 
Waterloo Bridge and look at Somerset House building, you get 
a very good sky-line there without anything above; but if you 
go and look at the same building from the Strand side, you 
cannot see it; the buildings are so close to it, it produces quite 
a different effect, and I think there would be a limit as to what 
you say with regard to the widening of the road at Whitehall. 
You say the setting of it back 20 feet would be ample; but you 
would say, seeing that cost is not an object, that you would set 
it further back than 20 feet, and if the widening and the beauti- 
fying of the thoroughfare was out of consideration, you would 
go further back than 20 feet >—I have no doubt I should, but 
then I think that the space is not utilised, 

From the point of view of beautifying the city as the capital 
—what we may call one of the finest capitals in Europe—I 
think whatever beautifying you carry on would scarcely be seen 
if you set your buildings back ; if land were no object, and if 
cost was no object, you would set them back very much further 
than 30 feet >—I am not sure that I should in this particular 
case, because if you take, for instance, the Boulevards in Paris, 
which are better perhaps than anything we have in England ; 
or if you take the Rue St. Honoré, or if you take that other 
long line of street, the Rue de Rivoli, I think you will find that 
looking down the street it is not well to have buildings at very 
different distances from the centre of the street, I am all for 
having buildings of different heights and different designs in a 
street because they make it much more picturesque, “but you 
Sa Ag put any very great masses of buildings too far 
ae pe: ers, or else they get lost in the perspective. I 

é many years to draw in streets, and I know that 
that has struck me more than once, 
_ In the Rue St. Honoré and in the Rue de Rivoli the build- 
ings which have been erected within the last few years have 
ee ee and more recent buildings have been set back 
~ cares Brussels one of the finest streets in Europe, 

ock Exchange; that building could certainly 
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look as though it was set back very much more than 30 feet ?— 
So it is. 

That is a building which has been erected within the last 
five or six years?—Quite so, It requires judgment in each 
case. 

You think it does not depend upon the thoroughfare nor 
yet upon the land; that it depends more upon the adjoining 
buildings >—Yes, as a question of effect. 

Sir William Crossman: Talking about the heights of 
buildings, supposing you had to cover a floor space of 30,000 
superficial feet, can you tell me what would be the proportionate 
cost as between a three-storey building and a four-storey build- 
ing ?—I have never had to consider that point, so that I can 
hardly answer it off-hand. 

There would be a considerable difference, I suppose, 
between a three-storey and a four-storey building ?—Yes, there 
would be a difference, certainly. 

Mr. Hardcastle: Do I correctly understand that you do 
not feel that there would be any serious objection to placing so 
high a building as this upon the lines that were originally 
designed with regard to the effect upon Whitehall ?—I do not 
feel that the objection is so very serious, although, as I have 
said, I myself would wish to see it put 30 feet back, I think it 
would be a great addition to it; but I think you will see in all 
great cities that after a certain width of street the buildings on 
each side can be raised very considerably. If you have too 
narrow a street, and have very lofty buildings, the buildings 
themselves and everything look mean and contemptible. Take 
one of the most. picturesque streets that I know, a street in 
Genoa, and see how fine that is ; and yet when you begin to dis- 
cuss it as this has been discussed, you would say that the 
buildings were a great deal too high for the width ; but there is 
a certain width which impresses you with the notion that it is 
quite sufficient for traffic, and if you get those lofty buildings 
they look all the more picturesque. 

You are aware that the building is placed in what is practi- 
cally the narrowest part of Whitehall ?—Yes, and it was for 
that reason that I hoped that it might be put further back. 

Do you agree with the view of the Society of Architects that 
it would be a very great advantage to purchase now Messrs. 
Drummonds’ Bank and other buildings adjoining?—I do not 
remember that they have expressed that opinion, and if it has 
been expressed I do not know any reason for it. 

The reason no doubt was for the purpose of widening the 
street and throwing it out?-You see that pulling down 
Drummonds’ Bank for the sake of widening the street must of 
course involve the pulling down and setting back the frontage 
line of all the rest of the houses. I remember well when Mr. | 
Smith and I were discussing putting back the proposed 
Admiralty buildings, that we both of us thought it would be 
better and more economical to widen the street on the other 
side, and that that would also be far better considering the 
effect from Charing Cross. This sort of branch (pointing to 
the plan) has a much worse effect from Charing Cross than 
Drummonds’ Bank. I persuaded Messrs. Drummond to round 
their corner off without any compensation from the public, 
merely for the sake of effect. I thought it would be better; 
but of course it would be still better if we could put the whole 
of the frontage back. 

But the expense would be enormous ?—Yes, I think the 
public bodies interested would not contribute to it, and it 
hardly could be expected that a private bank should sacrifice so 
much ground for the public, or for the sake of effect. And 
further, we went on the old lines with the exception of that rounded 
corner. 


Mr. Christian gave it as his opinion that so high a building _ 


as this, even if put back 30 feet, would materially disturb the 
brightness and beauty of Whitehall ; would that be your view? 
—He and I always a little differed about that; I did not quite 
go so far as he did. 

You spoke with regard to the tendency of the age being in 
the direction of raising the height of buildings, and particularly 
with regard to the City of London, but in a case of this kind 
with a building having practically three of its sides in the open 
Park, do you think that that argument would apply ?—It does 
not apply so much. I think there was a remark made in one 
of my answers, that the upper storeys are no longer letable 
because they are too lofty; that is the case probably as in 
Queen Victoria Street, where the buildings are specially de- 
voted to offices. Of course a man who has a profession of any 
sort does not like to go up too high, and his clients will not go 
up too high, and some people object to using a lift. But that 
kind of public building has been utilised. I do not mean 
to say other public buildings of this enormous size, but in such 
buildings as I have been in the habit of putting up, and I have 
built several, I have always been the means of using the upper 
storeys, so as to liberate the lower ones for what might be 
more properly called the ‘purposes of the business, whatever it 
may be, which is carried on. ou 

My question related to the necessity for raising the building 
so high when you have so wide an area of what is practically 
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built upon property, whether you would not run the risk ot 
dwarfing the Horse Guards and rendering it perhaps necessary 
to rebuild it?—There is a limit to convenience in height, of 
course, but I think four or five storeys not at all too many. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre: You are aware that in the centre the 
main portion of the building has been put back 4o feet from 
Whitehall ?—I understood that it was to be put back. 

That is to say, the main block is recessed 30 feet from the 
tower, and the tower itself is put back 10 feet from the road ?—I 
understand so. 

Do you think that that entirely meets the objection which 
you yourself have stated ?—It would in my mind. 

_ And if so managed the building would not be too large for 
its position ?—I do not think it would. 

Especially having regard to the fact that it is only the 
north-east corner of Whitehall that is narrow ?—That is so; it 
widens out very much below. 

Did I rightly understand you to say that you thought that 
Is. per cubic foot was not excessive for that building ?—That 
would be my idea. 

_ Starting with that datum, you thought that 11d. was not too 
high an estimate to put upon the plainer building ?—I do not 
think it is. 

Did I understand you rightly to say that the height of the 
rooms made no difference in the estimate of cubical contents ; 
that is to. say, the rooms in the proposed extension of the 
Admiralty are lower on the average than those in Messrs. 
Leeming’s building ; would not that tend rather slightly to 
raise the estimate of the cost of the cubical contents ?— 
Certainly it would. 

Mr. Power: Does it not strike you that the ground-floor is 
almost on a level with the ground outside, according to the 
model on the table ?—No, I think it would be a fair height from 
the ground. 


IDYLLIC ART. 


T the opening meeting of the session of the Birmingham 
Pen and Pencil Club on Saturday, Mr. W. H. Cooper, 
-the president, addressed the members upon “ Idyllic Art.” 
Mr. Cooper pointed out that the idyll as exhibited by Claude, 
and later by Watteau, was false and unnatural in conception, 
depicting, as it did, the conventional shepherds and _shep- 
herdesses of the ballet, with their snowy-white arms and hands, 
cherry lips, and fashionable attire, amidst a variety of incon- 
gruous surroundings which were rather the reflection of stage 
scenery than the legitimate portrayal of nature. But he 
regarded the work of Millet and the English pastoral painters 
as a healthy outgrowth of this art, which could not be too 
highly valued nor fostered with too much care. It was a 
source of great satisfaction that art no longer aimed at depicting 
an arcadia of idleness where all dwelt in perpetual youth in a 
land of perennial spring, but had, instead, devoted itself to the 
portrayal of peasant life, and the interpretation of the hopes, 
fears, loves, and sorrows of the toilers in the field. 


TESSERA. 


Order in Architecture. 


C. R. COCKERELL. 

Merce as evincing design, whether geometrical or moral, 

affects the mind with the sentiment of the sublime. Who- 
ever considers the movements of the planets, and understands the 
laws of their velocities, the curves which they describe, the 
relations of the periods of their revolutions and their distances, 
will find himself wrapt in sublime pleasure, and will recognise a 
divine beauty of order; but if he turns his contemplation to the 
fixed stars, in which he can trace no order, and which appear 
to be disposed fortuitously, the same pleasure is by no means 
felt. When a curve is formed by a certain rule and a constant 
law, as the semicircular vault and the apsis at the end of a 
church, both which shall be concentric, a great satisfaction is 
experienced ; if these are elliptical, the rule and law is less 
. easily understood ; but much more, if eccentric segments are 
employed, the want of that uniformity is felt, and a kind of 
violence is done to the eye and understanding. So the 
rhomboid, and much more the trapezium, displease by their 
anomalous and unequal angles. No predetermined counsel, 
order, or industry are evinced, and the essential sense of order 
is dissatisfied. If the philosopher finds any natural production 
—a stone, or a root—assuming the regularity of a geometrical 
form, he judges it worthy of a place in his museum : such is the 
love of order. Individuals in a mob have neither force nor 
effect, but ranged in regimental order they acquire a new 
quality. So trees planted in avenue have, in many situations, 
an effect superior to the forest. The desire of imparting variety 
to his work often misleads the architect from this important 
principle of his art; forgetting that his building is to derive its 


chief effect from the contrast of its regularity and order with the 
surrounding irregular objects and scenery, he seeks too often 
to make his own building his picture, and to engraft upon it 
that variety which the scenery ought to supply. Thence 
picturesque architecture, which has diverted the student from 
the ancient principles, universal amongst the old masters. Suc- 
cession and repetition of impression by parity of objects, by 
regularity and order, the isometric colonnade or Gothic arches 
of the nave, or equidistant windows along an unbroken front, 
have more energy and effect than all the varieties of such 
features that can be contrived. The surrounding irregularities 
make order tell by their contrast. Vanbrugh was remarkable 
for this quality, and he knew at the same time how, by the 
composition of his parts, to produce, from certain points of 
view, the utmost variety of combination and picturesqueness, 
while from others the whole was perfectly regular. Perrault 
observed order rigidly, as did Wren; while by the contem- 
porary fashionable architects amongst the Italians it was totally 
abandoned, as may be remarked in the front of St. Peter’s, and 
in the works of Bernini, Borromini, and Maderno. Columns 
in groups or at irregular distances, broken entablatures, for the 
sake of a repetition of profiles, curvilinear fronts, and such 
scenery as belongs to painting, established the novelty of 
picturesque architecture—a solecism in art, and a contradiction 
in terms, unless by combinations from certain points of view as 
above. If we call to mind the fact that the greatest architec- 
tural efforts have usually followed periods of political and moral 
disorder, we may recognise in such works that natural love of 
order which revolutions and tumults have denied. Certain it 
is that after a long period of civil tranquillity, architectural 
efforts, especially of regular order, have ceased to be fashion- 
able, and the picturesque or the irregular is resorted to asa 
change. 
Pathos of Ruins. 


J. WILSON. 

Ruins! Among all the external cbjects of imagination 
surely they are most affecting! Some sumptuous edifice of a 
former age, still standing in its undecayed strength, has un- 
doubtedly a great command over us, from the ages that have 
flowed over it; but the mouldering edifice which Nature has 
begun to win to herself, and to dissolve into her own bosom, is 
far more touching to the heart, and more awakening to the 
spirit. It is beautiful in its decay—not merely because green 
leaves, and wild flowers, and creeping mosses soften its rugged 
frowns, but because they have sown themselves on the decay 
of greatness ; they are monitors to our fancy, like the flowers on 
a grave of the untroubled rest of the dead. Battlements riven 
by the hand of time, and cloistered arches reft and rent, speak 
to us of the warfare and of the piety of our ancestors, of the 
pride of their might, and the consolations of their sorrow: they 
revive dim shadows of departed life, evoked from the land of 
forgetfulness, but they touch us more deeply when the bright- 
ness which the sun flings on the broken arches, and the 
warbling of birds that are nestled in the chambers of princes, 
and the moaning of winds through the crevices of towers, 
round which the surges of war were shattered and driven back, 
lay those phantoms again to rest in their silent bed, and show 
us, in} the monuments of human life and power, the visible 
footsteps of time and oblivion, coming on in their everlasting 
and irresistible career, to sweep down our perishable race, and 
to reduce all the forms of our momentary being into the un- 
distinguishable elements of their original nothing. 


English Bell Towers. 
J. H. SPERLING, 

Sometimes we find large towers standing altogether de: 
tached from the churches to which they belong ; the campanile 
at Chichester is a well-known example to most of us. Canter- 
bury and Salisbury also yielded similar examples, the latter 
having been wantonly destroyed almost within the memory of 
those still living. Beccles, in Suffolk, is another notable 
example ; so is Ledbury, in Herefordshire, and West Walton, 
in Norfolk, the latter forming a noble entrance gateway to the 
churchyard. I might name a dozen smaller ones. Now these 
towers were not built for mere fancy or picturesque effect, but 
to contain heavy bells, the vibration of which would have a 
gradually ruinous effect upon the general fabric of the churches 
to which they belonged, were they an integral portion of them. 
For the same reason the central towers of minsters and other 
large churches were intended to be lanterns proper, and not 
campaniles. The experiment was tried in a few instances, and 
great was the ruin that followed where the bells were at all 
heavy, as at Winchester and Ely. Bell towers proper were 
invariably as little connected as possible with their churches. 
With the exception of Hereford, which fell down; Ely, which 
never had a large bell; Wimborne Minster, and two or three 
other examples, we never see a minster proper even with a 
bond-fide west tower; and yet we may be sure that their archi- 
tects would most gladly have had them could it have been 
possible, for the greater space allowed for fenestration per- 
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mitted by their absence is no equivalent (viewed internally at 
least) for the noble western arch which their existence would 
have afforded. The tame internal western perspectives of 
Winchester or Norwich will hardly bear comparison with the 
western tower churches, even of the smaller type of Boston or 
Wymondham. Bell towers were placed either westward of the 
aisles, or on one side of them, as at Exeter, on purpose to 
lessen their connection with the building, and guard against the 
ruinous shake of vibration. A virtue may, indeed, be said to 
have arisen out of the necessity, and an elegance and dignity 
to have been conveyed externally, by the double western tower ; 
but this must, I think, be viewed as an effect necessitated by 
a cause, rather than as an original creation unfettered by cir- 
cumstances. Whether you agree with this theory about western 
towers or not, we shall all I think, concur in this, that our fore- 
fathers did not build towers and spires only to put into them the 
very small and ill-sounding article, the click of which is a 
standing nuisance to the western half of the metropolis. Most 
old churches were furnished with such bells over and above the 
chiming bells ; they occupied either the eastern gable of the 
nave as a sanctus bell, or they hung in some picturesque little 
louvre, outside the tower or spire. Specimens of this latter 
treatment may be seen at Hadleigh, in Suffolk; Ichleton, and 
Hinxton in Cambridgeshire. Sometimes they hung in the 
weather-boarding of the belfry windows ; but this latter arrange- 
ment is much more common on the Continent than in England, 
whole chimes being thus exposed to view in the belfries of the 
South of France, Italy, &c. Though no larger than the model 
call-bell of a London district church, their tone was sweet and 
silvery. Neither, again, did our ancestors build their towers as 
a very convenient smoke-flue, as was so common some years 
since, till we were bold enough to venture upon the good, open, 
honest, undisguised chimney. I would urge upon all connected 
with church building that the object of towers is to contain 
bells, spires being merely their ornamental capping, and that 
unless there is a good and reasonable prospect of more bells 
than one, the money would be far better expended in adding 
height and dignity to the interior, which in a town church, 
where we have now to contend with the rapidly-increasing bulk 
of secular architecture, is becoming more than ever a vital 
point. 
Electricity and Saltpetring. 


C. H. SMITH. 


Various circumstances seem to infer the probability that 
voltaic electricity, considered as a chemical agent, may act 
some part in conveying moisture from the atmosphere to the 
walls of a building. All substances naturally possess electrical 
energies, which are inherent in them ; probably there may not 
be two substances, or even two distinct surfaces of the same 
substance, that are not in different electrical relations to each 
other, and it is a law of electricity that bodies in opposite states 
attract each other. Lime, sand, bricks, and hair, materials 
with which walls are usually constructed and plastered, are all, 
when dry, bad conductors, whereas water is a good conductor 
of electricity; and whenever the atmosphere or water, or any 
part of the surface of a body, gains accumulated electricity of a 
different kind from the contiguous substances, there is an imme- 
diate tendency to bring the parts in contact. In this manner, 
other circumstances being favourable, floating aqueous vapours 
may perhaps be imparted to a wall, and absorbed into it by 
capillary attraction, Electric influence as connected with the 
preceding inquiry is merely offered as a hint, with the view of 
inducing scientific men to investigate the subject. Hitherto 
the public are not in possession of any facts which have imme- 
diate reference to this important object. 


The Cathedral of Como. 


J. A. SYMONDs, 

The cathedral of Como is perhaps the most perfect building 
in Italy for illustrating the fusion of Gothic and Renaissance 
styles, both of a good type and exquisite in their sobriety. 
The Gothic ends with the nave. The noble transepts and the 
choir, each terminating in a rounded tribune of the same 
dimensions, are carried out in a simple and decorous Bramant- 
esque manner. The transition from the one style to the other 
is managed so felicitously, and the sympathies between them 
are so well developed, that there is no discord. What we here 
call Gothic is conceived in a truly southern spirit, without fan- 
tastic efflorescence or imaginative complexity of multiplied 
parts ; while the Renaissance manner, as applied by Tommaso 
Rodari, has not yet stiffened into the lifeless neo-Latinism of 
the later Cinque Cento: it is still distinguished by delicate 
inventiveness, and beautiful subordination of decorative detail 
to architectural effect. Under these happy conditions we feel 
that the Gothic of the nave, with its superior severity and 
sombreness, dilates into the lucid harmonies of choir and 
transepts like a flower unfolding. In the one the mind is 
tuned to inner meditation and religious awe; in the other the 
worshipper passes into a temple of the clear explicit faith—as 
an initiated neophyte might be received into the meaning of 


the mysteries. After the collapse of the Roman Empire the 
district of Como seems to have maintained more vividly than 
the rest of Northern Italy some memory of Classic art. 
‘‘ Magistri Comacini” is a title frequently inscribed upon deeds 
and charters of the earlier Middle Ages, as synonymous with 
sculptors and architects. This fact may help to account for the 
purity and beauty of the Duomo. It is the work of a race in 
which the tradition of delicate artistic invention had never 
been wholly interrupted. To Tommaso Rodari and his brothers 
Bernardino and Jacopo the world owes this sympathetic fusion 
of the Gothic and the Bramantesque styles; and theirs too is 
the sculpture with which the Duomo is so richly decorated. 
They were natives of Maroggia, a village near Mendrisio, be- 
neath the crests of Monte Generoso, close to Campione, which 
sent so many able craftsmen out into the world between 
the years 1300 and 1500. Indeed the name of Campionesi 
would probably have been given to the Rodari, had they left 
their native province for service in Eastern Lombardy. The 
body of the Duomo had been finished when Tommaso Rodari 
was appointed master of the fabric in 1487. To complete the 
work by the addition of a tribune was his duty. He prepared 
a wooden model and exposed it, after the fashion of those 
times, for criticism in his dot¢ega ; and the usual difference of 
opinion arose among the citizens of Como concerning its merits. 
Cristoforo Solaro, surnamed Il Gobbo, was called in to advise. 
It may be remembered that when Michel Angelo first placed 
his Pitta in St. Peter’s rumour gave it to this celebrated Lom- 
bard sculptor, and the Florentine was constrained to set his 
own signature upon the marble. The same Solaro carved the 
monument of Beatrice Sforza in the Certosa of Pavia. He 
was indeed in all points competent to criticise or to confirm 
the design of his fellow-craftsman. Il Gobbo disapproved of 
the proportions chosen by Rodari, and ordered a new model to 
be made ; but after much discussion, and some concessions on 
the part of Rodari, who is said to have increased the number 
of the windows and lightened the orders of his model, the work 
was finally entrusted to the master of Maroggia. 


Gothic in Taormina. 


E. A. FREEMAN. 

Sicily has two forms of Gothic, earlier and later, both of 
them incomparably better than anything of the kind to be found 
in Italy. The earlier style retains some traces of the Saracen ; 
the later, in its tendency to the use of very flat arches, calls up 
the memory of that rich late French style which is specially 
called Burgundian. One who has seen Sicily but not Spain 
waits to know whether this style is of Spanish importation ; 
chronology forbids the belief that its Burgundian features are 
due to the fact that more than one King of Sicily was also 
Count of Burgundy. A number of Medizval doors and 
windows willbe found both in the churches and in the houses. 
But there is no church which stands out so as to draw any very 
special attention to itself An exception might perhaps be 
made for the singular outline of the chzesa matrice, the apse of 
which grows up into a kind of tower. It is otherwise with the 
houses. Taormina contains palaces which would be striking 
in Palermo itself, and they have the advantage over most of the 


palaces of Palermo that they stand more detached, and have — 


not so much the air of mere houses in the street. Thus, if we 
enter by the gate of Messina, we shall find, in an open space 
called the Largo del Foro, a house known as the Palazzo 
Corvaja, which is a good specimen of the later, though not of 
the latest, Sicilian Gothic. Here we get an elaborate battle- 
ment, a variety of the so-called Scala form, and a range of 
pointed windows grouped under ogee arches, with shafts of 
characteristic Sicilian slenderness, ornaments in lava no less 
characteristically Sicilian, and a gateway whose flat arch of 
great stones bears no less thoroughly the impress of the island. 
This house is worth studying within and without, as it has a 
good deal to show in the way of carvings and inscriptions. We 
pass on, marking endless doorways, each of which is worth 
looking at, several of which are worth drawing, till, some way 
out of the street, and perched a little way up the mountain, with 
two palm-trees in front of it, we see the building known, we 
know not why, as Abbadia Vecchia. It is a square battle- 
mented house like the other—the idea of the Norman keep 
seems still to have lived on—but here we get the earlier type of 
window with geometrical tracery in its pure form, so charac- 
teristic of Sicily, so unknown in Italy. Lastly, hard by the 
further gate, the gate of Catania, we come to another of these 
square houses, that which is the gem of the domestic buildings 
of Taormina, the palace of the Dukes of San Stefano. Here 
we see all the features of the style in their best form—coupled 
pointed windows, geometrical windows, lava ornaments, Scala 
battlements. Below is what is called a vaulted bath, with four 
bays rising from a single column with a floriated, and not a 
Classical, capital. We pass on to the Porta Catania itself with 
its outer gate, the Porta Toca, planted as ingeniously to com- 
mand any assailant as the ramp of Tiryns itself. We have not 
stopped to note every arch, every house, every window, which 
s worth noting. The little town is full of them. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WRITERS’ BUILDINGS, CALCUTTA. 


HESE buildings originally belonged to, and were 
erected by, Mr. BARWELL, who was senior member 
of Council during WarrEN Hasrtincs’s Administration, 
from whom the Government first hired, and eventually pur- 
chased them, for the accommodation of junior civilians, or 
“writers,” as they used to be termed. Hence the range of 
houses became known as ‘ Writers’ Buildings.” For some 
time after the recapture of Calcutta by the British, the writers 
used to live in “thatched houses,” for in 1759 such struc- 
tures were ordered to be erected for them by the East 
India Company’s surveyor, Mr. BARTHOLOMEW PLAISTED, 
The buildings were probably constructed about 1770, or 
perhaps a little earlier ; and, in 1780, “ Writers’ Buildings ” 
are referred to in Hickery’s Bengal Gazette (the earliest 
Calcutta newspaper), published for the first time in that 
year, as a “monument of commercial splendour.” When 
the ‘College of Fort William,” established by the Marquis 
of WELLESLEY, in 1800, for civilians to study the native 
languages, was removed from its original location, it was 
lodged in the central portion of these buildings. In 
the John Bull newspaper of August 1821, an account 
is given of certain improvements carried out in Writers’ 
Buildings. These appear to have consisted of “three 
pediments in front, supported on colonnades, which 
form handsome verandahs.” Shortly afterwards Writers’ 
Buildings ceased to be used as quarters for young civilians, 
who, from all accounts, led an extremely dissipated life 
there, drinking bumpers of champagne out of lamp-shades, 
stringing up their valuable watches and making targets of 
them for pistol-shots, exclaiming, ‘‘ Here goes for McCabe |” 
&e. The College of Fort William was also removed in 
due course to other quarters, and in the Calcutta Review, 
vol. i. p. 20, Mr. (afterwards Sir JoHN) Kaye says of 
Writers’ Buildings :—“ They exist no longer, save as piles 
of bricks and mortar, inhabited by artists, brokers, lottery 
contractors, and other miscellaneous doers of a not very 
éxtensive business.” Not long after they were occupied as 
Government offices, and have remained so ever since. 
These buildings have undergone several important 
changes of late years, and have been largely extended 
and improved by the Bengal Government during the 
incumbency as Lieutenant-Governor of the late Hon. 
Sir ASHLEY EpEn and Sir A. Rivers THompson, K.C.S.1 
Writers’ Buildings occupy the finest and most command- 
ing site in the “city of palaces.” Its new south facade, 
represented in our three-page illustration, is over 800 feet 
in length, and takes up the whole north side of Dalhousie 
(formerly Tank) Square, and presents a more extensive and 
conspicuous frontage than any other building in Calcutta. 
There are three projections which stand out some 18 feet 
from the rest of the building, and are over 70 feet in height 
to the upper line of the cornice, over which come the para- 
pets and high Mansard roofs. The latter are covered with 
English slates, and surmounted with ornamental metal 
crestings. A large pediment, supported on six massive 
Corinthian columns, occurs in the centre of the building, 
on the apex of which, resting on a suitable pedestal, stands 
a colossal terra-cotta figure of Minerva, while in the 
tympanum is the Royal Arms. The portions of the build- 
ing between the projections are 56 feet in height to the top 
of the cornice. ‘The straight lines are broken and relieved 
of their monotony by intermediate slight projections, which 
spring from the level of the first floor, and are sup- 
ported on large ornamental consoles or brackets. They 
are surmounted by smaller pediments, the tympana of 
which are enriched with terra-cotta ornamentation 
let into panels in the brickwork. The perforated 
parapets are five feet in height, and are broken up into 
sections at every ten feet by small piers on which orna- 
mental vases rest, and blocks of masonry richly filled in 
with terra-cotta ornament are provided for the reception of 
four groups of statuary, representing Science, Justice, 
Agriculture, and Commerce. At the corners of the 
parapets of the three main projections, and in the apices of 
the two intermediate pediments, stand. life-size draped 
figures in terra-cotta of Venus, Diana, Hebe, Terpsichore, 
Fortune, Psyche, Orpheus, Science, Peace, Ceres, Flora, 
&c., by Messrs, Sturr & Sons; nearly the whole are copies of 


Canova’s works. The arches and piers in the lower storey 
are rusticated so as to give a character of solidity and 
strength to the base of the building. ‘Terra-cotta medallions 
are inserted in panels in the haunches between the arches, 
and enriched bands, rosettes, and blocks of this material 
are introduced in different parts of the fagades, which give 
relief to the brickwork and secure a correct rendering of the 
architectural details, which could not be obtained by the 
use of the materials of which buildings in Calcutta are 
ordinarily composed. 

The work was mainly carried out by petty contract. 
The iron framework of the Mansard roofs, as well as the 
columns and girders which support the floors, was manu- 
factured by Messrs. Marituier & Epwarps, of Calcutta. 
The metal roof crestings and verandah railings were 
supplied by Messrs. WALTER MACFARLANE & Co., Saracen 
Foundry, Glasgow ; the roofing slates by Messrs. ROBERTS 
& ApLaRD, of London; and the terra-cotta by Messrs. 
James Srirr & Sons, London Pottery, Lambeth. The 
principal novelties in the constructive details of the building 
are the introduction for the first time into Calcutta of terra- 
cotta figures and ornamentation and English slate-roofing. 

The building now accommodates the whole of the 
Bengal secretariat, and its several divisions of judicial, 
revenue, financial, railways, and public works depart- 
ments, the entire printing arrangements for all these 
offices, besides the offices of the heads of the gaols, 
police, education, registration, and other branches. ‘The 
convenience resulting from having all these offices 
under one roof is incalculable. The Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council is also established in a handsome chamber 
under the domed roof at the west end of the building, and 
separate space has been assigned for the allocation of the 
Bengal Economic Museum. The works were designed by 
Mr. Epwarp J. Martin, M.Inst.C.E. and F.R.IBA, 
Architect to the Government of Bengal. 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER, CHARTRES CATHEDRAL, 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T the meeting of this Association on Tuesday evening last 
week, the first of a series of lectures was delivered by 
Mr. Francis H. Newberry, headmaster of the School of Art, 
his subject being entitled “An Architectural Chat.” In the 
brief review of the growth and development of architecture 
possible in the time at his disposal, the lecturer wished to 
emphasise the all-powerful influence of man’s rudimentary 
necessities upon style, rather than any esthetic proclivities, 
style being but the handwriting or expression of a _people’s 
character. The subject had been chosen as one which, from 
his acquaintance with students, he found to be but imperfectly 
understood. In support of his argument an examination was 
made of one very characteristic feature in Indian architecture, 
the wooden bracket, its development into the spreading stone 
capital, and, later still, the dome of overlapping courses. In a 
similar way the principal periods or styles of architecture, 
ancient and modern, were reviewed. In time the power of 
association and tradition largely modified mere utilitarianism, 
noticeably in the case of Italian campaniles and the Gothic 
spire, met with wherever the Christian Church obtained a 
settlement. When Classic forms were revived at the Renais- 
sance, though there existed absolutely no precedent for lofty 
towers, the popular desire for that feature was met by clothing 
with Classic detail a form entirely alien to the principle of the 
style, and met with considerable success, as the spires of Wren 
testify. The steady progression in design and practical tech- 
nique observable in the case of cathedrals, completed after 
centuries of gradual additions, resulting finally in an archi- 
tectural unity, presented a lesson for study by all who desired 
to achieve similar results, however difficult modern requirements 
and present habits he thought might make the attempt. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Ae notice from the prospectus of University College, 

London, Engineering Department, that the work of this 
college commences for the session on October 5. The instruc- 
tion in surveying and the lectures on the various branches of 
civil engineering are given by Professor L. F. Vernon-Harcourt, 
The general lectures on engineering and machine design as 
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well as the work in the engineering laboratory, are in the 
hands of Professor Alex. W. Kennedy. In this laboratory, the 
arrangements of which formed a principal subject of the paper 
on the use and equipment of engineering laboratories, read by 
Professor Kennedy before the Institute of Civil Engineers last 
winter, students go through for themselves, during the session, 
a systematically arranged course of experimental work in con- 
nection with elasticity and the strength of materials, the 
efficiency and economy of steam boilers and engines, the 
appliances for which have been considerably extended during 
the last few months. Electrical technology is under the care 
of Professor Fleming, by whom (with Professor Carey Foster) 
a dynamo installation has lately been fitted up for the purpose 
of practical experimentation in “ applied electricity.” Building 
construction forms the subject of lectures by Professor T. 
Roger Smith, as a part of his course on architecture. 
Economic geology is treated as a special subject in a short 
course of lectures by Professor T, G. Bonney, and chemistry, 
as applied to engineering and architecture, in a course by 
Professor Charles Graham. In addition to these matters 
directly connected with engineering, the college provides ample 
instruction in all the sciences on which engineering is based— 
mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, geology, &c., and 
very special attention is given to graphic methods of calculation 
as applied to scientific and technical problems, in the lectures 
and drawing class of Professor Karl Pearson. 


BAYARD TAPESTRY. 


ee of the acquisitions recently made for the South 

Kensington Museum are, the Zimes says, as remarkable 
for their artistic and archeological interest as a large tapestry 
wall-hanging lately purchased from the representatives of the 
late M. Achille Jubinal. It measures 21 feet in length and 
13 feet in height, and is covered with figures and buildings. 
Of the former, many are life-size. A post-Homeric episode in 
the siege of Troy is the subject of the design. On the right we 
have Trojans, on the left Greeks, and in the centre a conflict 
between the two. The opposing parties have met in fatal 
strife. As Quintus Smyrneeus, otherwise Quintus Calaber—the 
fourth century Roman poet and imitator of the Greek cyclic 
poets, Arctinus and Lesches—writes :—- 


Loud was the clang of arms ; 
Spear against spear was shivered ; helm with helm, 
Buckler clash’d with buckler, while the plain 
Of Troy was purpled with their smoking blood. 


The treatment of the design is Flemish, of the school of Jan 
Van Eyck. Quaint in its perspective, disproportionate figures, 
and relative sizes of buildings and personages, the design has 
fine qualities of draughtsmanship, boldness in conception, and 
frankness in depicting action and facial expression. The 
colours have considerably faded, but what remains of them 
suffices to suggest the sumptuous effect originally produced in 
the patterned crimson, blue, and golden fabrics, the glistening 
armour and flashing jewellery so freely employed for the cos- 
tumes of the figures. In his description of this wall-hanging, 
published some fifty years ago, the late M. Jubinal calls atten- 
tion to the absence of the plumes from the casques and helmets 
of the warriors as a mark of early fifteenth-century origin. It 
was not until after the middle of the century that plumes came 
into fashion for knightly panoplies, a fact which is conspicuously 
exemplified by the early sixteenth-century triumphal tapestries 
exhibited near this one of the siege of Troy, for which M. 
Jubinal claims that “ architecture, costume, arms, all denote 
that this monument of tapestry-weaving dates from the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century. The lettering of legends 
explaining the subject has even certain characteristics which 
belong to lettering of the late fourteenth century.” 

It is possible that this piece was woven either at Tournai or 
Arras, It is certainly one of the earliest Franco-Flemish or 
Burgundian tapestries extant in this country, and is one of a 
series depicting episodes in the siege of Troy. Its border, 
possibly but a simple narrow one, has been cut off, and, although 
very carefully restored, there are many rents in the hanging, to 
conceal which patches of blue cloth have been skilfully inserted. 
That was done when M. Jubinal purchased the tapestry from the 
castle of the Chevalier de Bayard, near Grenoble, where it is 
known to have been hanging in 1807. It has consequently 
been called the Bayard Tapestry. At the Palais de Justice at 
Issoire, not far from Grenoble, similar tapestries existed some 
fifty years ago ; but at that time they had been shockingly mal- 
treated, bits of them having been cut up for floor coverings. 
These have since disappeared. Fortunately, M. Jubinal caused 
careful and crudely-coloured copies to be made of them, which 


he published in his well-known work of the “Anciennes 
Tapisseries Historiées.” 


From the low Latin inscr 


Ssh: iptions on the scrolls, and the 
names indicating different pers é 


onages, it is easy to identify the 


ee 


particular episode rendered in the Bayard tapestry with the 
account given by Quintus Smyrnzeus of the valour of Pen- 
thesilea, Queen of the Amazons, in coming to the assistance of 
the besieged Trojans. To the left of the hanging, in front of a 
castle with turrets and battlements, is a group consisting of 
“ Roy Prias” wearing a high-crowned turban, and greeting 
Penthesilea, who, arrayed as a knight in armour, is kneeling 
before him. On the King’s left are soldiers resting on their 
halberds ; behind him are “ Eneas” and Antenor (or Agenor) 
in conversation. One of the twelve maidens who accompanied 
Penthesilea bears her train; and at the back a company of 
mounted knights is issuing from beneath the gateway. On the 
right of the tapestry is a tent within which stands the youthful 
“ Pirus” in resplendent armour, around whose waist Ajax 
Telamon is fastening the buckle of his sword belt. Pirus holds 
an upright jousting spear, which is also clasped by Agamemnon, 
who wears a high-crowned coroneted hat, chain armour, and blue 
mantle. The main and central portion of the tapestry is busy with 
the fight of Trojans and Greeks. At the back are to be seen 
Polydamas, Ajax Telamon, and Philimenes, engaged in a 
deadly combat amid a mé/ée of spearsmen and swordsmen. 
Lower down, towards the flowery foreground, is Penthesilea on 
a richly caparisoned palfrey. With uplifted sword she threatens 
one of her many victims in the fray, which subsequently termi- 
nated in her death at the hands of Achilles. But this disaster 
is not shown here, and may have been figured in a second 
tapestry. Here Penthesilea has overthrown Diomedes, whose 
horse, with empty saddle, is speeding from him. Why the 
tapestry designer should have brought in Diomedes when the 
poet speaks of “‘ Molon, Persinoos, and Lernos brave” as those 
who sank beneath Penthesilea’s might, it is difficult to explain. 
The late twelfth-century Byzantine commentators on Homer 
are sometimes confused as to whether Achilles killed Penthe- 
silea, or Penthesilea killed Achilles, and it is not unlikely that 
the tapestry designer may have been influenced by the versions 
of Penthesilea’s valour and exploits available during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, rather than by the poems pro- 
duced 800 years earlier by Quintus Smyrnzeus, to whom the 
twelfth-century Byzantine Tzetzes and Eustathius were in- 
debted. 


AUSTRALIAN CENTENNIAL MEMORIAL. 


oo designs for the Centennial Memorial which it is pro- 

posed to erect in commemoration of the foundation of 
the colony of Australia have been prepared by Mr. John 
Sulman, F.R.I.B.A. The site suggested for the proposed statue 
is one in close proximity to the first settlement in Port Jackson, 
Sydney, on the highest point of the peninsula, between the 
Botanic Gardens and Lady Macquaire’s Chair, though Port 
Denison and Garden Island offer alternative sites on which the 
monument would have an even more striking appearance, but 
with the disadvantage of being less accessible to the public. 
Another desirable site is that of the Queen’s statue in the 
Exhibition building now destroyed. 

The plan is a square of 100 feet, each of the side walls 
having a bay or projection thrown out. There is also an in- 
ternal colonnade enclosing an open court. On the walls would 
be a series of bas-reliefs of the most striking events in our 
history. One projection would be utilised as an entrance, the 
three others as halls for busts and statues of our celebrated 
men. Above the colonnade is a promenade, from which there 
would be a magnificent view of the city and the harbour. In 
the centre of the court is the pedestal, surmounted by the 
colossal figure of Australia, the two together rising to a height 
of 120 feet, thus towering far above all surrounding objects and 
forming one of the finest landmarks from the harbour possible. 
The pedestal is to contain a staircase leading up to a balcony 
just under the figure, from which a still more extensive view 
would be obtained. Above is the figure, entirely of bronze, and 
hollow, with a staircase inside giving access to the head, 
through the eyes of which (as in the “ Bavaria Monument” at 
Munich) one could see the whole of the surrounding country. 
In the diadem on the brow an electric light is suggested as a 
guide to vessels entering or leaving the harbour at night. 

The memorial, Mr. Sulman holds, would impress alike the 
stranger entering the Heads of the harbour for the first time, 
the visitors to the Domain and Gardens, the inhabitants of 
North Shore, and the eastern suburbs, and as far inland as 
Petersham. This idea is not novel, as the ancient Greeks and 
Romans frequently erected figures of great size representing 
their gods, heroes and emperors, the Colossus of Rhodes 
among others. In modern times the idea has been successfully 
adopted in the great bronze statue of Bavaria at Munich, with 
its fine Walhalla as a background; in the Germania on the 
Neiderwald ; and in the great statue of Liberty just erected on 
Bedloes Island, in New York Harbour. 

The cost of the building is estimated at 15,000/., and of the 
figure 10,0007, The bas-reliefs and minor figures would bea 
matter for further consideration, and are not included in the 
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above. Plaster models of the colossal figures, as well as 
the bas-reliefs and minor figures, are intended to be put up for 
general criticism before being finally executed in bronze, copper, 
or marble, and thus insure a satisfactory result. This scheme 
could be enlarged to any extent, the dimensions given being 
the minimum that would be effective. If the figure were 
increased to 200 feet in height, and the great courtyard propor- 
tionately enlarged or lengthened into a parallelogram, this 
space, with its surrounding colonnade, would be capable of 
holding many thousands of people and form, at the same time, 
a permanent Campo Santo, or mausoleum for the remains of 
great men for centuries to come. The halls attached could be 
so enlarged as to serve the purpose respectively as a museum 
or library, and a hall for paintings and sculpture. The 
materials suggested for adoption are only those of great 
durability, such as granite for base-courses and columns, 
stone for the walling, marble for the bas-reliefs, and copper or 
bronze for the doors, bases, and capitals of columns, the gallery 
to the pedestal, the ornaments on the parapets, and for the 
great figure itself. 


EDINBURGH LIBRARY PLANS. 


HE case of the Edinburgh Library plans, which have been 

opposed by Mr. Robert Edgar, proprietor of a tenement 

near the Library site, was heard on Monday in the Edinburgh 

Dean of Guild Court. Judgment will be delivered on Friday 

against the opposer, who, it is stated, will also be found liable 
in expenses. 

Sir James Gowans with Mr. Boyd, advocate, as legal 
assessor, heard the parties. 

Mr. P. Morison, S.S.C., for Mr. Edgar, said that he intended 
to ask for a proof in support of his answers. 

Mr. Smith Clark said he hoped to show that there was 
nothing whatever in the answers to the questions at issue to 
suggest any intelligible interest which would be attacked by the 
buildings which were proposed. Unless the respondent could 
satisfy them that the proposals involved any violation of the 
Edinburgh Municipal Act, or involved any infringement of legal 
rights vested in him, he (Mr. Smith Clark) thought the ‘pro- 
posals were not exposed to objections under these heads. He 
had some complaint to make of Mr. Edgar. He thought he 
was not sufficiently grateful for the benefits which, under the 
proposals, they conferred upon him and upon the whole com- 
munity in general. In the first place, they widened the street 
immediately opposite Mr. Edgar’s premises by 1 foot 10 inches 
at the eastern end. Secondly, they increased a passage known 
as M’Connochie’s Close from 8 feet to 20 feet wide. Thirdly, 
at the eastern end of the property, a passage which was 9 feet 
wide was increased to 15 feet wide. Lastly, he need hardly 
say that they placed opposite Mr. Edgar’s buildings a distinctly 
elegant structure, instead of the tumble-down smoky erec- 
tions which formerly occupied the site. These were bene- 
fits with which he should have expected the respondent to 
be extremely grateful, instead of coming here and plead- 
ing that his property was being injuriously affected. Going 
on to deal with the answers in detail, Mr. Smith Clark 
said that while Mr. Edgar was extremely anxious to enforce 
against them section 127 of the Municipal Act, 1879—the 
general purpose of which was that a property should not exceed 
in height one and a half times the width of any street to which 
it faced—he himself quite frankly in his sixth answer indicated 
that he had violated that law himself very badly. Because 
while he stated the width of the Cowgate at 34 feet, he told 
them that his property for 50 feet from east to west was go feet 
high, and as to the remaining portion of it further west it was 
60 feet high. Well, of course, if this gentleman had wished 
to keep within the law of the land, which he was now so 
anxious tc enforce, his property would have been 34 feet plus 17 
—which would have been 51 feet instead of 90 feet and 60 feet. 
One condition, also, of the erection of the respondent’s build- 
ing was that he should add 4 feet to the width of the street, 
and he (Mr. Smith Clark) saw that in the answers the respon- 
dent was very willing to take the position of a public benefactor. 
The fact was, as the correspondence showed, that this gentle- 
m2n got 50/7. in payment of the 4 feet which he threw into the 
street. It was really a purchase by the city of 4 feet of ground 
belonging to him. With regard to the question of contract, 
Mr. Smith Clark said that the respondent stated that when he 
gave up his ground the petitioners assured him that no building 


on the opposite side of the street would be permitted to be- 


erected in any other manner as regarded height than one anda 
half times the width of the street. But who assured him? 
The statement was utterly wanting in anything whatever 
except this, that from beginning to end it was a statement 
which, if intended to allege contract with a public body, was 
simply incomprehensible. He moved that the pleas in law 
should be repelled, that the prayer otf the petition should 
be granted, and that Mr. Edgar should be found liable in 
expenses, 
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which the petitioners said they were going to confer upon |! 
Edgar by the widening of the street. The petitioners! were 
bound to do this. A line of the Cowgate had been marked 
out, and the petitioners could not go beyond that. The 
line of the Cowgate was marked by the arch of George IV. 
Bridge, and he believed that the titles would show that the 
ground obtained from the Improvement Commissioners did not 
include the extra ground at all. No doubt there was a benefit 
conferred upon the public, including Mr. Edgar, but it was not 
a voluntary benefit. It was a benefit which the petitioners had 
been compelled to give through other circumstances altogether. 
Mr. Morison proceeded to- argue that a bargain had been 
entered into between Mr. Edgar and the Town Council, under 
which it was arranged that no building should be erected on 
feu opposite to his property of more than one and a half times 
the width of the Cowgate, and in support of this argument he 
read a letter to Mr. Edgar from his architect, giving the result 
of an interview with a Town Council Committee. He con- 
tended, therefore, that Mr. Edgar had not discovered a “ mare’s 
nest.” 

In reply to the Assessor, Mr. Morison said he wanted a 
proof upon this subject. 

Mr. Smith Clark said that Mr. Morison did not aver what 
he argued. 

Mr. Morison said that he did. 

Mr. Smith Clark said that Mr. Morison wished to prove th 
assurance, which he (Mr. Smith Clark) had already referred to 

Mr. Morison said he wished to prove that that assurance was 
part of a contract by which the Magistrates got a valuable 
consideration from Mr. Edgar. 

Mr. Smith Clark: I am most unwilling to interrupt, but 
there is no averment in support of that last statement, or that 
this assurance was part of a contract. Any proof my friend 
can get must in the nature of things be limited to his aver- 
ments. 

Mr. Morison said that the assurance was given by Mr. 
Marwick, the town clerk, and he believed he could prove it from 
minutes in the hands of the Council. He went on to argue 
that the property was situated in the Cowgate, and not in 
George IV. Bridge. 

The Dean of Guild asked Mr. Morison whether he dis- 
puted the right of the Magistrates to give power to erect 
buildings higher than one anda half times the width of the 
street. ; 

Mr. Morison replied that he did not. 

The Dean of Guild said he was of opinion that the Library 
fronted George IV. Bridge. 

Replying to the Dean of Guild, Mr. Morison said that he 
would like to amend his statement as to the agreement ; but if 
the Court settled against him that the frontage was in 
George IV. Bridge, he did not see how he could found on the 
agreement, because it would be one and a half times the width 
of George IV. Bridge which would come into operation. 

The Dean of Guild: If I am right as to the frontage, that 
ends the whole matter. 

In son further discussion it was agreed that Mr. Morison 
should be allowed to amend the averment with regard to the 
question of contract. 

Mr. Smith Clark afterwards said that in the circumstances 
he would again ask that the prayer of the petition should 
be granted, and that Mr. Edgar should be found liable in 
expenses. 

The Dean of Guild said that judgment would be given out 
in the usual way on Friday, the next Court day, Thursday, being 
the public holiday. 


WATER SUPPLY OF LANCASHIRE." 


”“¥ HE average rainfall of western Lancashire is between 

30 and 6o inches, steadily increasing eastward to the 
county boundary, which, for the most part, follows the water- 
shed separating the rivers flowing into the Irish Sea from those 
flowing eastward into the German Ocean. This watershed 
rises to an average height of 2,000 feet, and is composed of the 
millstone grit, which attains in Lancashire its maximum de- 
velopment in England. The alternating character of permeable 
and impermeable material and the deep ravines by which mill- 
stone grits are intersected cause them to be extremely valuable 
for waterworks purposes, the rainfall sinking into the area of 
grit exposed at the surface being supported and held up by the 
underlying and separating beds of shale. These cause the 
rainfall, that would otherwise have flowed away in devastating 
floods, to be stored up and delivered in springs, which maintain 
the dry-weather flow of streams of upland Lancashire. A 
chain of waterworks may be followed from district to district in 
this formation, from Manchester waterworks at Longendale to 


* From a paper read by Mr. de Rance, C,E,, at the Congress of 
the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
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the Lancaster waterworks at the head of Wyresdale. In this 
chain of gravitation reservoirs, impounding the springs of the 
millstone grit, are those of the Preston, Blackburn, Padiham, 
Burnley, Todmorden, Wigan, Bury, Ashton, Oldham, and 
Bolton Corporations, and also those of the Rossendale and the 
Fylde waterworks, and those of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal. 
Nowhere can the millstone grit be better studied than in the 
picturesque district of supply of the Bolton Corporation water- 
works around Belmont, on the eastern side of Rivington Pike ; 
westward and northward of the ridge culminating in the Pike 
are the Anglezark or Rivington reservoirs of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration waterworks, to which also belong the Roddlesworth 
reservoirs further north, the waters of which originally 
drained into the Darwen, and eventually into the Ribble. 
In nearly all the waterworks provision has been made for the 
wants of the millowners, formerly supplied by these streams, 
by the construction of enormous compensation reservoirs, 
delivering in the case of Manchester fifteen million gallons a 
day. Millowners have been enormously benefited in having a 
regular daily supply sent down to them, instead of having to 
depend upon the capricious volume formerly coming to them, 
influenced by climatic changes of drought and floods. In 
many cases the provisions and engagements entered into by 
corporations with the millowners appear to be so onerous that 
in exceptional years of drought they ought to have Parlia- 
mentary relief from the penalty clauses of not being able to 
supply. Manchester has had to give clear spring water for mill 
purposes, the compensation water being exhausted, while a 
water famine, as regards human consumption, stares the Water 
Committee in the face. 

I have long advocated the great importance of constructing 
“dumb wells” in areas of porous rocks, which, communicating 
with joints and fissures beneath, would receive the surplus rain- 
fall, which is not sufficiently long on the surface of the rock to 
be absorbed, and therefore is either evaporated or passes off on 
to impermeable material, and goes to increase the floods 
devastating the lowlands. Ordinary wells can be sunk with 
great advantage in the millstone grit, yielding good supplies of 
soft water, free even from the small amount of organic impurity, 
due to a vegetable source, generally present in the gravitation 
waters of the millstone grit. As examples, I may mention three 
wells—the well at Walton summit-level, for the Walton-le-Dale 
waterworks, in the third grit; the well of the Star Paper 
Works, Fenniscowles, near Blackburn, where the water over- 
flows the surface, rising at artesian pressure from the first grit ; 
and the well of the Leyland Local Board waterworks at 
Clayton Green, which gives a very plentiful supply of most 
excellent water. At the Eagley Mills, near Bolton, I advised 
the piercing of the beds beneath the shales below the rough 
rock or first grit, with excellent results. The Permian rocks do 
not occupy a large area in Lancashire; the most important is 
the district lying between Preston and Garstang, near which 
town several domestic wells have been carried into it, but the 
supply is probably limited owing to the thick covering of 
boulder clay of impermeable character. 

At Clayton Vale, east of Manchester, a boring in search of 
coal proved a plentiful supply of water in the Permian sand- 
stone, which has not yet been utilised; the supply being 
derived from water that has been filtered through 1,000 feet of 
red sandstone should be of great value. In the neighbourhood 
of Orrel and Waterloo, private wells obtain good supplies from 
the Keuper sandstone, which is giving off springs in the Orrel 
railway cutting between Waterloo and Aintree. But the most 
important wells are in the Bunter division. The Southport 
Waterworks Company have their pumping station in the Upper 
Bunter at Springfield, near Ormskirk, and in the same neigh- 
bourhood the upper mottled sandstone affords a good supply to 
Ormskirk ; several million gallons a day could be obtained, if 
required, in this district. Further south are the new wells of 
the St. Helens Corporation, at Knowsley, yielding more than a 
million gallons from the pebble beds, the sites of which were 
chosen by myself; south of the St. Helens coalfields are the 
old wells of that Corporation at Eccleston Hill and Whiston. 
At Eccleston Hill the pumping has caused a considerable 
“cone of exhaustion ;” consequently the water-plane has been 
so depressed that springs which formerly issued at the foot of 
the hill have now ceased to flow. It is remarkable that so little 
is still understood of sanitary science that an adjacent local 
board recently proposed to place a sewage farm over the site of 
those vanished springs, which flowed direct from the rock with- 
out any cover but a little sand. 

Eastward of the Eccleston wells are numerous wells drawing 
on the underground stores of water of a triangular patch of 
new red sandstone, enclosed on either side by coal-measures ; 
the quantity so drawn amounts to a daily extraction equalling 
an absorption of 10 ‘inches of annual rainfall on each square 
mile of surface exposed. Amongst these wells may be men- 
tioned those of the Rainhill Gas and Water Company and the 
Ravenhaird Plate-glass Company. Further south area group 
of wells belonging to the Widnes Local Board ; they are placed 
In an area of former artesian overflow, but the level of the 


water is now pumped down. Eastward are several wells sunk 
for the London and North-Western Railway and the Cheshire 
Lines Railway, which prove the new red to have thinned con- 
siderably, and the coal-measures to be present beneath. At 
Winwick they are, however, at their normal thickness, and yield 
a magnificent supply to the Warrington Waterworks Company. 
At Warrington itself the underground water is salt, a boring at 
Dallam Lane Forge giving no less than 4,500 grains to the 
gallon. Westward, at Widnes, are numerous wells through 
thick post-glacial and glacial drift into the rock, giving large 
supplies. At Liverpool four public wells yield an average of 
63 million gallons a day of excellent water, the deepest boring 
being 1,200 feet; they are separated from each other by a 
fault, but the water passes freely through it, whichever 
well is pumped, when the next is standing unworked, getting 
an increased supply of water; the pumping of one of these 
wells affects the water in Oakfield Quarry, 21 miles away. Several 
public wells and numerous private wells in the western portion 
of the city have had to be abandoned through excessive pollu- 
tion and the percolation of salt water ; the whole of these wells 
are west of the great fault, ranging through Liverpool and 
Bootle, which is evidently a watertight barrier. That this is so 
is proved by the fact that the waters of Messrs. Preston’s well 
at Bankfield, on the western side of the fault, are heavily 
polluted, while the Corporation waterworks well at Bootle, only 
a few yards east of the fault, yields a pure supply identical with 
that yielded in 1851. 

The sands and gravels of the glacial drift formed an im- 
portant source of water supply to the early inhabitants of the 
county, and probably led to the choice of site of Preston, 
Lancaster, Chorley, Euxton, Leyland, Prestwich, Bury, and 
scores of other towns; but as populations increased, the water 
so derived became dangerously polluted. But in some cases 
valuable water for trade purposes can still be obtained from 
this source, a recent example of which is a well for the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway at Preston Junction. The 
population of Lancashire is about 3} millions; this at 20 gallons 
of water a head means a daily requirement of 70 million gallons. 
With so large a demand and so crowded a population, it is no 
matter of surprise that both the Corporations of the cities of 
Liverpool and Manchester have gone beyond their own county 
for their future requirements—the former impounding the head- 
waters of the Severn and conveying them across the low water- 
shed of the Dee to the Mersey basin ; the latter abstracting the 
waters of Thirlmere Lake, and by artificially raising the level 
of that lake, rendering available for Manchester water that 
would otherwise have gone off in floods to the Solway Firth. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN DAY. 


N a notice on the career of the late Mr. John Day the 
Ledford Mercury says:—Mr. Day was one of an old 
Bedford family, and was educated in the Harpur Schools, which 
have, happily, turned out many successful men, eminent in the 
walk of life they have chosen. At an early age Mr. Day was 
taken into partnership with his father, a respected and well- 
established builder and stonemason in the town, and on the 
father’s death, in 1860, he succeeded to the business. It should 
be stated that Mr. Day had passed some years in the architec- 
tural offices of Messrs. Hyde, Smith & Lewis, of London, 
where he got the groundwork of that love for good work which 
so characterised his subsequent career. He at once went into 
the architectural department of his business, and, cultivating 
that, soon ceased the more practical portion. For many years 
he had been a constant member of St. Paul’s congregation, 
and when, in the incumbency of the Rev. W. G. Fitzgerald, it 
was decided to establish a regular surpliced choir, Mr. Day was 
unanimously chosen choirmaster, an appointment he held, with 
considerable advantage to the services of the church, down to 
the day of his death ; in fact, on the Sunday night previous he 
was filling the seat from which he was so seldom absent. 
When the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act was passed Mr. 
Day was chosen one of the surveyors for the diocese of Ely, 
and thenceforward he was largely engaged in the rebuilding 
and restoration of both churches and parsonages in all parts of 
the diocese. In Bedford alone he did good work in this 
respect. When, nearly twenty years ago, Sir Gilbert Scott was 
first consulted as to the restoration and completion of St. Paul’s 
Church, that gentleman invited the co-operation of Mr. Day, 
and it was by them decided that the work must be done in 
three sections, viz. (1) the rebuilding of the tower and spire, 
(2) the raising of the chancel, and (3) the addition of a north 
aisle, Unfortunately, Sir Gilbert did not live to see the works 
carried out, but the original plans which he left, and with which 
Mr. Day was quite familiar, were ably carried out under his 
directions, with the magnificent results which all worshippers 
at St. Paul’s must constantly attribute to Mr. Day’s loving care 
and supervision. To him the restoration of a church was a 
sacred work of love, and so always merited and received his 
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ceaseless care and close attention. Another work of which Mr. 
Day was proud was the decoration of the interior of Holy 
Trinity Church, which he often said was “now no longer a 
barn.” His latest church work in Bedford was the rebuilding 
of the greater part of St. John’s Church, after the destructive 
fire, which utterly destroyed the chancel, in July 1886. Be- 
sides these there are many churches in this and adjoining 
counties in which Mr. Day’s work and taste may be seen, 
and in all he will be seen for many years by those who knew 
him best. 


MR. CHRISTIAN ON THE PROPOSED 
ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE, 
(Concluded from last week.) 


R. SCLATER-BOOTH : Can you tell us how the slope 

of Charing Cross will affect that facade ; Charing Cross 

slopes down, does it not, very rapidly?—Do you mean as 
regards the level ? 

Yes?—Yes. I do not think that is of any importance ; you 
mean that the ground falls; I do not think that is of any im- 
portance. 

How would that affect the appearance of the facade ?—I do 
not think it would damage it in the slightest degree. 

You will have to account for the slope in some way; you 
must make a terrace of some kind?—I do not know whether 
that is shown on the plan, but it is managed by a plinth in this 
way (describing the same). 

What depth of plinth below the basement would have to be 
made in order to do that?—-I cannot answer the question ; 
there is a fall of ground from ere to here; but what there is in 
front of Whitehall Place I do not know. Ido not think there 
is much. 

Sir William Crossman: 1s it not marked on the Ordnance 
map ?—It may be; I will look ; (after referring to the Ordnance 
map) 1 am right in my view that itis pretty sharp just at the 
commencement, but from the corner of Craig’s Court to the 
centre of Whitehall Place there is a fall of 2 feet 2 inches. 

What is the sudden fall at first >In front of the statue it is 
marked 24 feet 5 inches, and that it 6 feet above Craig’s 
Court ; the fall commences ¢/ere and then it diminishes as you 
come along here (describing the same). 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre: With regard to the width of the 
street, leaving the question of the distance between the new 
building and the opposite houses, am I right in saying that the 
narrowest part of the actual Strand is 70 feet ?>—That is so. 

That is the same width exactly as Pall Mall?—lI have not 
measured Pall Mall; I don’t doubt you are right. 

I may take it as 70 feet ?—Yes, and the Strand is much the 
same. 

The Strand opposite Adelphi Hotel is only 55 feet, I 
believe; I will take the Strand at any point?—That is a 
tolerably even width; it is 66 feet just beyond the Charing 
Cross Station between the houses, and then it lessens ; as you 
go on it is wider. 

Is the traffic coming down Whitehall at all to be compared 
with the traffic in the Strand?—You have a large part of the 
traffic from the Strand, and you have added to that the traffic 
coming from the western end of the town and from the north. 

But you do not have the traffic going east and west from 
the Strand ?>—No, of course not. 

I would ask is the traffic down Whitehall, in your opinion, 
to compare with the traffic down the Strand ?—I should think 
it must be fully equal, and sometimes considerably more. 

That is not my opinion.—Of course it is not so generally ; 
but there would be times when there is a very large amount of 
traffic there. 

Would you look at the Ordnance map for a moment ; is not 
the narrowness of Whitehall due to the houses on the opposite 
side of Whitehall bulging out at that point and being on a 
curve ?—You must go from the corner of Whitehall Place if yon 
take that view. Of course there is a curved line from the 
corner of Whitehall Place which does bulge out in the way you 
speak of. 

Are you aware that the Office of Works have estimated the 
additional cost of your plan at 35c,ooo/.?—I heard that on 
Tuesday. 

And that is on the supposition that Drummonds’ bank is not 
moved altogether, but replaced immediately behind its present 
position ?—That is so. 

Is it proposed to rebuild Drummonds’ bank immediately 
behind the present site ?—That is so. 

Within 5 feet ?—Quite close to that. 

Is it your opinion that it would be possible to erect a great 
building like that immediately behind another, without inter- 
fering with the existing building ?>—I do not think there would 
be any difficulty about that. 

I presume that pending the building the light and air to 
Messrs. Drummonds’ bank would be completely excluded ?>— 

n one side it would b2 materially interfered with no doubt. 
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For two years I presume ?—It depends ; it need not be two 
years. 

It would be a considerable length of time?—It need not be 
two years. 

How long do you think it would be ?—I should think that if 
it were a matter requiring extra speed, it is quite possible that it 
could be built in one year. 

Then, when you have erected the building, the proposition 
would be that Messrs. Drummond would move into the new 
building, leaving their old building to be pulled down ?—That 
is SO. 

And for some time the new building would have the old 
building in front of it >—Of course it would. 

Pending the pulling down ?>—Yes, 

Do you think Messrs. Drummond would submit to all 
that derangement ?—That is a question I cannot answer. 

Does it not go materially to the whole question, and the 
question of expense ?—That is a point that I am not informed 
upon ; therefore it is no use my saying anything about it. 

Is it not probable that Messrs. Drummond would say, “ We 
are not going to submit to all that inconvenience ; and, if you 
wish to put us out of our building you must find some other site 
for it altogether ” ?—Quite possibly. 

In that case would not the cost of the operation be enor- 
mously increased ?—It would be increased without doubt. 

Very considerable ?—I cannot say to what extent. 

Do you think that you could buy a new site for Messrs. 
Drummond and erect a new building for them at less than 
150,000/. to 200,000/.?—According to the plan which the 
Institute have submitted the site would be upon the cleared 
ground, 

I am now supposing Messrs. Drummond are not satisfied to 
go into all the derangement caused to their business by erecting 
new buildings for them immediately behind the present 
one; but supposing that they say that they must have 
another site altogether, could you within a reasonable distance 
of Messrs. Drummonds’ bank find another site and erect a 
bank equivalent to the present bank for less than 120,000/. to 
130,000/, ?--I think that is quite possible. 

Ought not that to be added to the possible cost of the 
scheme ?—I think not. I think, before such an addition should 
be made to the scheme, Messrs. Drummond should be con- 
sulted upon the point. 

Do you think it at all probable that Messrs. Drummond 
would give consent to a scheme of this kind from which they 
gain nothing, but from which they would have the disadvantage 
of the derangement of their business for a considerable period 
of time ?—They would gain something; they would have a far 
finer site for their banking house, and one of the noblest sites in 
the whole of London. 

They would gain from an 
Yes. 

But from no other point of view would they ?—They would 
get far better light than they have at the present time ; it would 
be a noble position, a very noble position. 

Do you think that it would compensate them for the derange- 
ment of their business pending two or three years ?>—Of course 
I cannot say positively about it. 

But if Messrs. Drummond objected to this arrangement 
and insisted upon being moved, then you agree that a very 
much larger cost would be incurred by the operation ?— 
Necessarily. 

That would add perhaps 120,000/. to the cost >—That I can- 
not say. 

By that expenditure, be it 350,000/. or 470,000/. or more 
thousand pounds, you gain the widening of the street and a 
better view of the new building ?—And a good deal more than 
that—you make a perfect job; whereas, if you put the new 
building on the site as now laid out, and leave the banks and 
the buildings between, it will be a most imperfect job: it will 
be a blot for ever according to my views. 1 only speak of it as 
an architect. 

On the other hand you have to bring your building 50 feet 
further into the Park and put it at an angle to the Horse 
Guards ?—You may dismiss the question of the angle altogether, 
because it only requires a little skill on the part of the architect 
to get over that difficulty so far as the angle is concerned. But 
my strong view is that going 4o feet further into the Park is of 
no importance whatever with regard to the public. There is a 
certain amount of cubical bulk which has to be placed some- 
where, and the question I would ask is, whether it is better 
that it should be cramped up into a narrow street, or be put 
further back where you have ample space on the other side, 
perfect views, full light and air, and everything you require, It 
cannot possibly do any harm to the Park; I have looked care- 
fully at that point. 

What is the difference in width at the entrance to the Park 
between your scheme and Messrs. Leeming’s?—The width at 
the corner as figured on the Government plan, as I would call 
It giSaps 1c 

Ten feet is added to that by the operation I have spoken of, 


architectural point of view ?— 
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making it 85 feet?—Just so; and the Institute plan shows a 
width of 105 feet. 

Therefore, there is only a difference of 20 feet ?—Yes. 

Sir William Crossman: Is King Charles’s statue removed? 
—-It is shown to be moved on the Institute plan ; I cannot see 
the necessity for removing it; I think it might remain perfectly 
well. 

But it is removed ?—Yes. 

How far ?-—Only a few feet. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre: By whom was the alternative plan of 
the Institute prepared ?—By Mr. Anderson. 

And submitted by him to the Institute, I presume ?—Yes ; 
it was submitted to the Council and thoroughly discussed, and 
alterations were made in it; one especial alteration was made 
before I would assent to it, and that was that the new building 
for Messrs. Drummonds’ bank should be provided for clear of 
the present bank, so that the present bank might stand till the 
other was built. 

Had they the question of expense before them ?—No, 

Sir William Crossman: Is Mr. Anderson the secretary of 
the Institute >—He is the honorary secretary. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre: Did he also draw up the memorial of 
the Institute?—I suppose he did, but I cannot answer for 
that. 

You did not draw it up yourself ?—No, decidedly not. 

And the Institute did not entertain the question of expense 
when they considered it P—No. 

Was it suggested or proposed that the new building, sup- 
posing your plan were adopted, should be taken out of the hands 
of Messrs. Leeming?—No, decidedly not; I should have 
opposed that very strongly indeed. 

Your proposal then was rather a suggestion for an alteration 
of Messrs. Leeming’s building ?—An alteration of the site 
which would require an alteration in the plan of Messrs. 
Leeming’s building ; but Messrs. Leeming have shown such 
skill in the arrangement of their plan for the old site that I am 
perfectly sure they could be entrusted to prepare a plan for the 
new one. 

Is it the view of the Institute that they would wish it left in 
the hands of Messrs. Leeming ?—Decidedly ; there has never 
been any question raised about that. 

And you would not think it fair to take it out of the hands 
of Messrs. Leeming and put it into the hands of anybody else? 
—I should object to that strongly. 

You think that Messrs. Leeming have fairly won the com- 
petition >—Yes. 

And that theirs is the best design ?—Taking the plan and 
elevation together, theirs was the best ; I do not say that it was 
the best elevation ; there are others equal or superior to it ; but 
it was an admirable plan. 

May I remind you that when the judges first saw the plan 
you said that this was the work of a master of the craft ?— 
Decidedly ; and I say so still. 

Do you consider that Messrs. Leeming are competent to 
carry out an important work of this kind?—I consider that 
they are quite competent ; I should never have agreed to sign 
the report that we did sign if I had not deen quite satisfied on 
that point. 

Have you very carefully considered the interior arrange- 
ment of their plan?—You know, sir, that I did. 

Will you state your opinion now to the committee upon the 
subject of the light and air in the interior courts ?—One of the 
principal points of Messrs. Leeming’s scheme was the ad- 
mirable provision for light and air, according to my view. One 
of the principal things that I, at least as one of the judges, 
looked at was the proper lighting and ventilation of the build- 
ing and of the corridors specially. Several designs were con- 
demned on the particular ground of insufficiency of light and 
air. 

Exception has been taken to Messrs. Leeming’s plan on 
the ground of the narrowness of the courts that light the 
passages, corridors, and staircases; in your opinion is that a 
substantial objection or not?—The narrowness of the courts in 
Messrs. Leeming’s design was a necessity of the cramped 
nature of the site; they could not make them wider; but in 
my judgment, inasmuch as they only light corridors (because 
there are no rooms looking into the courts excepting the 
messengers’ rooms with a considerable length of light in front 
of them), the light provided for is quite sufficient; that is my 
view of the case. 

You are not speaking of the great central court ?—No, I 
should be very glad to see that increased considerably in 
width, but that you cannot get without an extension of the site. 

It is 95 feet as it is ; that was rather widened subsequent to 
the competition ?—I am aware of that. My own view was that 
the corridors in Messrs. Leeming’s design were, as first of all 
laid down, unnecessarily wide, and that they might have been 
contracted for the benefit of the courts, that is to say, the 
courts might have been so much wider and the corridors so 
much narrower. 

That change was effected, was it not ?—They are 1 foct 


narrower as I understand; they were 1o feet 6 inches as I 
remember in the original plans, and now they are 9 feet 
6 inches. 

And with regard to several passages that added consider- 
ably to the width of the court. What was taken off the 
corridors was added to the central court >—Yes, but not to the 
smaller courts. 

Sir William Crossman: This plan of the Institute provides 
for wider courts, does it not?—The Institute plan does not go 
into detail, but that was the general view of the architects that 
the courts should be wider ; but possibly all the gentlemen who 
have discussed that matter are not so well acquainted with the 
plan as I was myself, because those corridors are simply 
passages for communication with mere offices, and they are not 
passages requiring any very great width. 

There is a general impression about that these smaller courts 
lighted rooms, and not merely corridors ?—Whenever I have 
heard that opinion expressed I have explained the matter. 


I presume that if these courts lighted rooms you would — 


have thought the lighting insufficient ?—I should have objected 
to them at once. 

But lighting only corridors and passages, you think it is 
sufficient >—I think so, and Messrs. Leeming have proposed a 
system of ventilation for those courts which I think would act 
admirably well and remove one great difficulty raised about 
want of freshness of air in them. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre: I presume you would be of the opinion 
that the facade to the Mall and to the Parade offers a very 
unusual opportunity for architecture ?—Decidedly. 

It is a very important site, is it not ?—A most important 
site ; that is the view I maintain. 

Probably in London there is no more important position 
than would be occupied by a building with one frontage to Pall 
Mall and the other to the Parade ?—Entirely so ; and for that 
reason I want to see Whitehall widened. 

I am merely asking you now about the Mall and the Parade ; 
do you consider those very important frontages?—Most im- 
portant frontages. 

And that a building facing these two frontages would bea 
very important one in London?—I think that it would be one 
of the most important operations carried out during this 
century. 

Do you think it unreasonable, therefore, that an important 
building should be placed there ?—I do not think so at all; on 
the contrary, I want to see it very much ; but that is the reason 
why I want to see Whitehall widened. 


ARCHITECTURE IN SYDNEY. 


aN LATE number of the Sydney journal Socze¢y contains the 
following article, which will serve to indicate the position 
of architects in that part of the colonies :— 
The interviews with members of the Ministry, which took 
place last Friday with reference to two most important archi- 


tectural matters, throw a strange and lurid light upon the | 


estimation in which the talents and professional services of 
architects are regarded in this philistine country, even in high 
places. One deputation, representing the Institute of Archi- 
tects, waited upon the Prime Minister to complain of the in- 
sulting conditions laid down for the competition by the archi- 
tects of New South Wales for the proposed State House. The 
other, consisting of four of the trustees of the National Art 
Gallery, waited on the Minister of Public Instruction to request 
the means of completing a further and necessary instalment of 
that building, in accordance with the designs of their own 
accredited architect, Mr. Horbury Hunt. 

The complaints made by the Institute of Architects respect- 
ing the conditions of the competition must commend themselves 
as right and proper to all who possess the smallest acquaintance 
with these matters; and that a man with the large and varied 
experience of Sir Henry Parkes should reply to the deputation 
“that he was at a loss to fully appreciate the extreme expres- 
sions that had fallen from them, that he did not know why the 
professional architects should really feel any special humiliation, 
and that he could still less understand why they should consider 
that they had received a slap in the face,” is utterly bewildering. 
It might have been supposed that even if the Colonial Architect, 
who (presumably) drew up the conditions, placed so low a 
value upon the services of his professional brethren as to con- 
sider 150/. a fitting remuneration for the first premiated 
desiga for a building, the erection of which should be for ages a 
commemorative “act of a nation’s love and pride of country at 
its centennial year,” the Premier would instantly have modified 
an offer so humiliating to professional gentlemen, and only 
suitable to articled pupils or assistant draughtsmen. Is Sir 
Henry Parkes aware that a honorarium of 800/. apiece was 
given to the twelve architects who were selected to compete for 
the erection of the new London Law Courts, and that in several 
instances the sum did not even cover the out-of-pocket office 
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costs involved in the production of the designs? Or can he 
suppose that 150/. and Ioo/. respectively would much more than 
pay for the strainers, frames, and glasses of the designs for the 
new State House f those designs were to be properly pre- 
pared? No wonder that the Institute waxed wroth, and 
indignantly asserted, as others have long felt, that the Colonial 
Architect’s Department should have been abolished a quarter 
of a century ago! Every complaint they made was equally 
well founded, and the fresh conditions they suggested 
are framed in a spirit of reason, right, and common sense. 
To institute a competition without a guarantee for fairness of 
selection by the appointment of properly qualified and known 
selectors, fully alive to the responsibilities entailed upon them, 
would be a farce, while an equally gross injustice would be the 
absence of a condition specifying that the successful com- 
petitor would be entrusted with the execution of the work. 
The limitation of style again was most preposterous, and only 
fitting for a school exercise. One of the gravest charges against 
the architecture of this city is its total absence of originality 
(excepting when stucco gets delirium tremens), or of any special 
adaptation to the peculiarities and exigencies of the climate. 
And if we are to have a State House which is to be merely 
another of Mr. Barnet’s editions of Chambers, Palladio, and 
Sansovino, with possibly a replica of the “ Classic or Corin- 
thian” Post Office carvings, we might as well employ a builder’s 
drawing-clerk at once at 50s. a week to make the drawings, and 
have done with it. The interview afforded a salutary and 
much-needed lesson to both the Premier and the public, which 
it is to be hoped will sink into all their hearts and bear good 
fruit. And still more is it to be desired that Sir Henry Parkes, 
when he recovers from his astonishment will awake, as we have 
little doubt he will do, to a sense of what is due to one of the 
most honourable and responsible of the learned professions. 
Equally serious, though in a totally different direction, is 
the condition of affairs in the matter of the Art Gallery. In 
reply to the request of the trustees for further funds for build- 
ing purposes, Mr. Inglis astonished the deputation by informing 
them that though he had signed the papers for the completion 
-of the immediate work recommended by Mr. Hunt, “he had 
sent in a minute to the Cabinet, drawing attention to the 
whole matter of the art gallery, and had suggested that 
competitive designs should be invited for the completion of 
the building.” This course appears to us a most extraordinary 
one on the part of the Minister of Public Instruction, and one 
which, in the absence of any explanation of it, is totally incom- 
prehensible. And while we protest against such a slur upon 
the architectural profession at large as was involved in the 
conditions first laid down for the State House competition, we 
protest no less strongly against the unmerited slur upon Mr. 
Horbury Hunt’s professional reputation, and the equally un- 
deserved censure of the trustees of the Art Gallery in the ful fil- 
ment of their trust in employing that gentleman, that would be 
of necessity involved in such a course as Mr. Inglis recom- 
mends. That, regarded as an abstract question, there should 
have been a competition in the first instance for the erection 
of the Gallery we readily admit ; but it must be borne in mind 
how difficult was the position of the trustees when they ap- 
pointed Mr. Hunt as their architect, and that it was only by 
considerable finesse in doing so that they were able to extricate 
themselves from the paralysing grasp of the Colonial Architect’s 
office, the extravagant notions and delay of which had made it 
as offensive to them as Mr. Barnet’s pet Post Office carvings 
themselves had done. The appointment of Mr. Horbury Hunt 
as the architect of the trustees was made, and the course which 
they took with reference to the building was taken, with the 
sanction and approval of the then Minister of Public Instruction, 
the Government of the day, both Houses of Parliament, 
and the public; and Mr. Horbury Hunt is now known 
as the architect of the National Art Gallery of New 
South Wales wherever that building is known—as the 
architect not only of its present instalment, but of the 
building in its permanent entirety. It is true that latterly 
exceptions have been taken to Mr. Hunt’s preliminary designs, 
but it must be borne in mind that these objections are by no 
means shared by all who are qualified to form opinions on the 
subject. Failing, then, either proved incompetency or mis- 
conduct on that gentleman’s part, the removal of Mr. Hunt by 
the Government from the position assigned to him by the 
trustees, even if unsupported by legal documents that they may 
not have had the power to issue, would be an arbitrary act of 
gross injustice, the like of which we should have to seek for in 
America, where Mr. Thomas Fuller, now chief architect of the 
Dominion of Canada, was dismissed, through political intrigue, 
from his position as architect of the Capitol at Albany, U.S., 
and his designs, when the building was half completed, were 
allowed to be carried out, as best they might be, by some 
creature of the new Government. It is to be hoped that the 
Institute of Architects will recognise how gravely such a course 
as Mr. Inglis now proposes would affect any other of their 
members in a similar case; and that, should {the Minister per- 
severe in his dete:mination, they will make the strongest pro- 
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test in their power against so arbitrary an act by unanimously 
refusing to be any party to the competition. Mr. Hunt, we 
believe, in a spirit that does him justice, signified his intention, 
when he was appointed architect of the Art Gallery, to take no 
part in any other competition for a public work : it is for the 
profession and the public to now stand by him and prevent his 
unjust deprivation of the commission to build the Art Gallery 
that he fairly enjoys. 


The Exeter Fire. 


S1r,—With respect to the verdict of the jury, and the riders 
attached thereto, I have long considered it as an absolute 
necessity, and this opinion I am aware is also shared by many 
of the architectural profession, that some competent authority 
should be appointed, under Government, to inspect all places 
of public entertainment, said examiner to be held personally 
responsible for the safety of the audiences. The appointment 
of such an official would, it is believed, not only secure the 
better and safer construction of theatres in this country, but 
would also insure the greater comfort of the audience as re- 
gards improved ventilation, so very much needed, and the 
abolition of the distressing draughts experienced in most 
theatres, amongst which I may name, as fair specimens, the 
Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, and the Theatre Royal, Eastbourne, 
where the cold draughts in some parts of the houses are 
simply intolerable, whilst in other parts the air is insufferably 
hot and foul, the architect of these theatres, Mr. Phipps, I 
believe, having evidently made no provision whatever for the 
proper admission of fresh air or extraction of the foul air, 
beyond what enters by the doors and windows and an old- 
fashioned louvre arrangement upon the roof, which is supposed, 
I presume, to let out the foul air, but in reality, as experience 
but too painfully demonstrates, permits of a steady down- 
draught of cold air upon the devoted heads of the long-suffering 
British public below, and at the same time forcing the heated and 
polluted air back upon the audience: and in the case of fire, as 
at Exeter, the smoke and suffocating fumes with fatal results. 
If proper extraction ventilators were used, the smoke and heat 
would be drawn upwards, and downward depression prevented. 

The overheating of the flies owing to the imperfect extrac- 
tion, or rather non-extraction, of the air, which at that level is 
at certain times intensely hot, is also a great and constant 
source of danger, as the inflammable material which abounds 
there is made more inflammable still by the continuous action 
of the heated air converting it into a tinder-like and highly 
combustible condition, which a little extra heat may at any 
time cause to burst into a blaze. 

It is worthy of note that, when a theatre is burned, it is 
nearly always in the flies where the fire breaks out. Now there 
is no reason in the world why such a dangerous state of affairs 
should exist. Ventilating appliances effectually remedy the 
evils mentioned; and it isa great pity that the theatre-going 
public should be made to suffer and incur such grievous risks 
because any individual happens to have crotchets, and insists 
upon adhering to old-fashioned and obsolete ideas. 

“Progress” is the watchword of the day, and Mr. Phipps, 
if he would retain the high position he has hitherto occupied as a 
designer of theatres, must, as other architects are doing, try to 
keep pace with the times.—Yours truly, ROBERT BOYLE. 

64 Holborn Viaduct : Sept. 27, 1887. 


S1tr,—Much has been said and written since the Exeter 
disaster on the subject of theatre exits. Many schemes have 
been suggested, but none seem to me to meet all the require- 
ments of the case. Do you not think that it would be a good 
idea if a prize were offered for the best scheme? In that com- 
petition I am sure a great number would compete, and a great 
deal of good must result.—Yours, &c., ARCHITECT. 


S1r,—In your issue of the 16th inst., page’7 of the Supple- 
ment, you publish an abstract of my report on the Rochdale 
Theatre, but, owing to a mistake in one word [permit], which I 
have underlined in enclosed cutting,* the sense of the para- 
graph is just the opposite of what was intended. Be good 
enough, therefore, to correct in your next issue, repeating the 
paragraph as it should be, and oblige.—Yours truly, 

Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s Office, 5. 5. PLATT, 
Town Hall, Rochdale : 
Sept. 28, 1887. ee 


* That the gas meters and their arrangements be altered so as to 
prevent the gas being shut off from all parts of the theatre in case of 
fire, 
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S1r,—In all the comments on the verdict of the jury on the 
Exeter disaster no one but yourself appears to have said a word 
about the prevention of fire. If the proprietors and lessees of 
theatres were both fined a good round sum when any outbreak 
of fire occurred, however small it might be, we should probably 
find that many fires would be prevented.—Yours truly, 

A PLAYGOER, 


The Architectural Association. 


S1rR,—Will you kindly allow us to call attention through 
your journal to the Elementary Class for the Study of Decora- 
tion and Ornament, which will be commenced this Session 
under the guidance of Mr. Cole A. Adams. The first meeting 
will be held at No. 9 Conduit Street, on Thursday, October 13, 
at 6.30 P.M., when the course of study to be pursued will be 
explained. Students wishing to join should send in their names 
at once to the’ Secretary, Mr. Walter H. Hewish, 14 Holden 
Terrace, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. The fees and rules will be 
similar to the other Elementary Classes. 

Your obedient servants, 
THOS. EDWARD PRYCE | 
FREDERIC R. FARROW { 
Architectural Association, 9 Conduit Street, W.: 
September 28, 1887. 


Hon. Secs. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Hipperholme.—The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan school 
have been laid. The school will cost 1,200/, and is being 
erected in connection with the present chapel, and will accom- 
modate 340 children, and include assembly hall and ten class- 
rooms. Mr. G. H. Elliot, of Hipperholme, is the architect. 


Formby, Lancashire.—The schools attached to St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church have recently been enlarged, and two 
additional classrooms have been built in the same style as the 
existing buildings. Crosby light pink bricks have been used 
for the general walling, with Edwards’s Ruabon red and blue 
bricks in strings, arches, buttresses, weatherings, &c. The 
interior is plastered throughout with a cemented dado; the 
roof principals are exposed, stained and varnished. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. Edward Blackburn, builder, of 
King’s Road, Bootle, from plans by and under the superintend- 
ence of the architect, Mr. Frederick H. Peate, of Liverpool. 

Dewsbury.—On Tuesday, at a special meeting of the 
Dewsbury School Board, the tender of Messrs. Chadwick & 
Sons, Staincliffe, who are at present building the Town Hall at 
Dewsbury, was accepted for the masonry, joinery, and iron- 
work in connection with the Queen Victoria Jubilee Schools, 
which are to be erected on the site of the George and Dragon, 
Town End, Dewsbury, at a cost of 6,000/.,, exclusive of the land. 
Mr. J. L. Fox, of Dewsbury, is the architect. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Bicton —The church just erected has been built by Messrs. 
J. & G. Groves, of Shrewsbury, from the designs of Mr. 
Oswell, architect, Shrewsbury. Accotnmodation has been pro- 
vided for 250 persons. The style of the building is the 
fourteenth century. The wood-block flooring is by Messrs. 
Nightingale, of Grimsby. Messrs. Carter, Johnson & Co. 
supplied the encaustic tiles for the chancel floor. Messrs. 
Jones & Willis carried out the lighting arrangements, con- 
sisting of pendant lamps and brackets fitted with the Hesperus 
i. Mr. H. L. Groves, of Shrewsbury, was the clerk of 
works, 

Darlington.—The foundation-stone of the new church of 
St. Hilda has been laid. The church will cost 5,350/. It will 
be Early English in style, and will be of a plain, substantial 
character, of red brick with stone dressings. There will 
be accommodation for about 600. Thke architect is Mr. 
Pearson, R.A. 


Bondon.— The foundation-stone of St. Mark’s Mission Hall 
Hornsey Road, has been laid. The erection will consist of a 
large hall to seat over 400 persons, with a platform and organ- 
chamber, covered with a handsome open timber roof. There 
will be two public entrances to this hall, and private doors to 
the platform. Adjoining this hall will be a meeting-rocm to 
seat upwards of 100 persons, likewise covered with an open 
timber roof. At the rear, and communicating with both hall 
and meeting-room, will be a large room, fitted up for, and 
intended to be used chiefly as, a soup-kitchen, but also 
designed for the purpose of giving lessons in cookery, and on 
Sundays to accommodate one of the Sunday-school classes. 
The exterior will be in red brick, wich a blue brick plinth and 
terra-cotta dressings, designed in the Queen Anne style, and 
roofed with tiles. The architect for the building is. Mr. 
W. Jacomb Gibbon, of 36 Great James Street, the contractors 
being Messrs, Macfarlane Bros., of Hornsey Road. 


New Seaham.—The foundation-stone of a Methodist 
chapel has been laid. The building is intended to accommo- 
date about 500 persons. Mr. Joseph Shields, of Sunderland, is 
Sa and Mr. D. G. Smith, of Seaham Harbour, the 
builder. 


GENERAL. 


The Queen has sanctioned the grant of a civil-list pension 
of 1007, per annum to Sir John Steell, in recognition of his 
eminence as a sculptor. 


A Fine Arts Exhibition has been opened at Calcutta. 


The Second Triennial Photographic Exhibition will be 
opened in the galleries of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
Dublin, about November tf. 


The Agitation of the Glasgow artists for a larger repre- 
sentation on the Fine Arts Committee of the International 
Exhibition has resulted in five additional artists being invited 
to join the committee. Mr. James Guthrie, Mr. A. K. Brown, 
and Mr. P. Macgregor Wilson were chosen from among the 
Glasgow artists ; Mr. Robert Herdman, R.S.A., as representing 
the Royal Scottish Academy ; and Mr. Colin Hunter, A.R.A., 
the Royal Academy. 


The Conversazione of the Architectural Association will 
be held at Westminster Town Hall, Caxton Street, on Friday 
evening, October 7. 

Whe Panels for the pedestal of the Burns Monument, 
Glasgow, have been completed and fixed. The subjects 
depicted by Mr. J. A. Ewing are from three of the poet’s 
works, “ The Cottar’s Saturday Night” ; the witches’ dance in 
Alloway Kirk; and a representation of the vision—Coila 
crowning the poet with the Jaurel wreath. 

Mr. C. E. Ponting, architect, of Marlborough, and diocesan 
surveyor for Wiltshire, has been appointed diocesan surveyor 
for the Archdeanery of Bristol. 


The Death is announced of the Rev. W. S. Symonds, 
who was well known as an archeologist and geologist, at 
Cheltenham. 


I. de Heredia, the French Minister of Public Works, 
accompanied by other officials, arrived in London on Monday 
evening, and, having inspected the Underground Railways, the 
Royal Albert Docks and Tilbury Docks, left on Tuesday 
evening for Liverpool to inspect the engineering works there. 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the West Highlands will be visited 
before the party return to France. 

& Memorial from the design of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
A.R.A., to the memory of Mr. Fawcett, the late Postmaster- 
General, has been placed in Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. Jethro A. Cossins, Architect, is carrying on busi- 
ness at No. 79 Colmore Row, Birmingham, pending the com- 
pletion of his new offices at 83 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


“ Education, Cultivation, and Examination” is the com- 
prehensive title selected by Professor Roger Smith for the 
opening lecture of his course at University College, to be 
delivered at 7.30 on Wednesday next, October 5. The subject 
will, of course, te treated mainly as it bears upon the study of 
architecture. The classes will begin the following week. 


The “Allgemeine Zeitung” reports that at the steamboat 
station of Fischen, on the Ammersee, in Bavaria, the remains 
of a great Roman building are being brought to light. Already 
a frontage of 36 métres, with eight separate rooms, has been 
cleared, and a cellar has been discovered. 


The Perth Gas Commissioners have decided to extend 
their works, at a cost of 13,000/. 


Mr. R. J. Hutton will read a paper on the “Stability of 
Factory Chimneys” at the first ordinary meeting of the Society 
of Engineers on Monday next. 

“David Dobson’s House,” at Tranent, the last thatch- 
covered building in the parish, and the hostelry in which 
Queen Mary and Lords Bothwell, Home, and Seton are said to 
have dined after an archery match at Seton Palace, is being 
cleared out to make way for a few commonplace dwelling- 
houses. : 


The Edinburgh -Dean of Guild Court has given per- 
mission for the demolition of a relic of old Edinburgh—the old 
court-house of Portsburgh, situated in the West Port, for the 
purpose of widening the street. The court-house is a square, 
quaint-looking old building, with a cupola on the roof. Inside 
the cave of the cupola is filled in with traces of the coats-of- 
arms of cordwainers, joiners, and other trades’ guilds. 

The Glasgow Post Office is to be extended, and the 
proprietors of the Athenzeum have agreed to sell the building 
to the authorities as soon as the new Athenzeum buildings in 
George Square are ready. 

Sir W. Vernon Guise, the founder of the Gloucester- 
shire Archeological Society, died on Saturday at the age of 
seventy-two. 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . . OO 20 
For Quarter Page < : : . 210 0 
For Half Page : 4 10 O 
For a Page é : : bey Teh IS) 
For I inch deep by 2} wide On 7a © 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in thet» letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responstble for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
bublication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


simultaneously. 


EK. 


“As little ironwork as possible.” —Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T, Pridgin Teale. 


Ru “ECLAT” ano r# RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, Pa 


These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 

| principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 

with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 

= Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 

A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 
Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 
» Perfect Fanlight Regulator. 
» Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 
», Reversible Pivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. 
»  Hipicycloidal Action for Opening one or a number of Lights 


& J. M. VERITY. 
98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS, 


es ie = 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CHEADLE.—Oct. 31.—Plans and Estimates of Cost for 
Main Drainage of District are invited by the Cheadle and 
Gatley Local Board. Mr. T. H. Duckworth, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Cheadle. 

CLONMEL.—Oct. 8.—Plans are invited for a Roman Catholic 
Chapel to accommodate 4oo persons, at an estimated cost of 
2,000, Gothic style preferred. The Resident Medical 
Superintendent, District Lunatic Asylum, Clonmel. 

GLOUCESTER.—Oct. 1.—Designs are invited for Swimming, 
Private, and Turkish Baths. Mr. R. Read; City Surveyor. 

SHEFFIELD.—Oct. 1.—Plans are invited for the Erection of 
Board Schools at Carbrook. Mr. J. F. Moss, Clerk to the 
School Board, Sheffield. 


West Ham.—Oct. 4.—Designs are invited for a Hospital 
of Twenty-four Beds, in conjunction with the Dispensary, West 
Ham Lane, at a cost not over 4,o00o/, Mr. W. Francis, 
Resident House Surgeon, The Dispensary, West Ham Lane, 
West Ham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARUNDEL.— Oct. 6.—For Building Two Almshouses, 
E. Watkins, Architect, 30 New Bridge Street, 
Circus, E.C. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Pair of Semi-de- 
tached Villa Residences. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, Archi- 
tects, Henry Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BELFAST.—Oct. 3.—For Engine House, Boiler House, 
Chimney, and Stores at the Alexandra Graving Dock. Mr. 
T. R. Salmond, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 

BisHop’s CASTLE.—Oct. 3.—For Repairing, Altering, and 
Decorating at Town Hall for the Jubilee Committee. Mr. E, 
Griffiths, Hon. Sec., Castle Street, Bishop’s Castle. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—For Building Pianoforte Warehouse and 
Additions to Handel House. Messrs. Lawson & Donkin, 
Architects, Bedford Buildings, Bournemouth. 

BRISTOL.—Oct. 21.—For Additions, &c., to Barton Hill 
Schools. Mr. S. Colman, Architect, Lonsdale Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BROUGHTON.—Oct. 1.—For Building English Presbyterian 
Chapel. Mr. M. D. Jones, Lodge, Brymbo. 
CHELSEA.—For partially Rebuilding Residences, Cadogan 


Place. Mr. W. “L. Seaman, Architect, Albert Gate 
Mansions, S.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DUNDEE.— Oct. 14.—For Construction of Sea Wall, Bridge 
over Railway, and Bathing Pond. The Burgh Engineer, 
Dundee. 


EDMONTON.— Oct. 
Room, &c., at the Enfield Workhouse. 


Architect, 106 Cannon Street, E.C. 

FORDINGBRIDGE.—Oct. 1.—For Building House. 
Jones, Solicitor, Ringwood. 

FRIZINGTON.—Oct. 3.—For Enlarging Howgate School, 
Messrs. Pickering & Crompton, Architects, Whitehaven. 

GORLESTONE.—Oct. 1.—For Building House and Stables. 
Mr. W. B. Cockrill, Architect, Glencoe House, Gorleston. 

GRAVESEND.—Oct. 1.—For Heating Police Station. 
W. Gould, Borough Surveyor, Gravesend. 

HALIFAX.—Oct. 8.—For Building Storage Shed at Raglan 
Street Dye Works. Mr. C. L. Horsfall, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—Oct. 22.—For Forming Market 
Place and Shambles, and Building Three Dwelling-houses, 
with Shops. Messrs. G. & W. R. Low, Architects, to Basing- 
hall Street, E.C. 

Horpury.—Oct. 1.—For Building Four Almshouses and 
Cooking Kitchen. Mr. H. P. Dawson, Architect, Horbury. 

HoRSELYDOWN.—Oct. 5.—For Flooring and Sinks at the 
Workhouse, for the Bermondsey Guardians. Messrs. Newman 
& Newman, Architects, 194 Tooley Street, London Bridge. 

LAMBETH.—Oct. 7.—For Strengthening Abutments and 
Anchorages of Bridge. The Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LEEDS.—Oct. 1.—For Building Police Station in Park Street 
and Oxford Street. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding 
Surveyor, Wakefield. 

LIVERPOOL.—Oct. 10.—For Building Upper School for the 
Committee of the Liverpool College. Mr. E. H. Banner, 
Architect, 26 North John Street, Liverpool. 

LoNDON.—Oct. 18.—For Alterations and Improvements in 
Water Supply, Southwark Park. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Oct. 1.—For Building Stables at Holt 
Town Depot. Mr. H. Whiley, Superintendent, Health Office, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

METHLEY.—Oct. 10o,—For Heating Parish Church. Mr. 
G. W. Wigan, Methley. 


4.—For Building Mill Shed, Bath 
Mr. T. E. Knightley, 


Mr. F. 


Mr. 


MILLOM.—Oct. 12.—For Building Cottage Hospital. Messrs. 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 

MUSSELBURGH. — Oct. 1.— For Constructing Public 
Slaughter-house. Mr. Wedderspoon, Burgh Surveyor, Mussel- 
burgh. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD. — Oct. 
Officer’s Residence and Three Cells. 
Surveyor, Leamington. 

THORPE HESLEY.—Sept. 30.—For Building Institute. 
J. Platts, Architect, Rawmarsh. 

WOOLWICH.—Sept. 30.—For Formation and Paving of 


14.—For Building Police 
Mr. W. Lait, County 


Mr. 


| Approach Roads, Construction of River Walls, Deepening 
River Bed, Erecting Timber Guides, Scaffolding, and Fenders ; 


Construction of Two Wrought-iron Floating Pontoons, and 


Two Pairs of Steel and Wrought-iron Bridges, for intended 


Woolwich Ferry. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

YARMOUTH.—Oct. 1.—For Building Three Cottages, South- 
town. Mr. C. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, 
Great Yarmouth. 

YorK.—Oct. 19.—For Building Workmen’s Institute, 
Dining Rooms, and Foreman’s House, in connection with the 
Locomotive Works. Mr. William Bell, Architect, North- 
Eastern Railway, York. : 


TENDERS. 


BEVERLEY. 
For Building Warehouse and Converting Dwelling-house into 
Shop, Beverley. Messrs. HAWE & FOLEY, Architects, 
Beverley. 


James Constable, Beverley . .- £4400 0 
George Downs, Beverley 400.0 O 
G. & R. Pape, Beverley 370,10 oO 
W. Barnes, Hull . ‘ f ; 359 0. O 
JOHN BARNES, Beverley (accepted) 350 0 O 


BEXHILL. 
For Finishing Two Houses in the Western Road, Bexhill, Sussex. 
Mr. J. WALL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, of Walbrook, London, 


and Bexhill. 
J. King Par fi <i To bee ie Xo) 
Jo Cole; . Vg87ano 0 
Weoands . : 5 480 0 Oo 
Murrell Bros., Bexhill . AZ5 Oe 


ATE! ROOFING 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 5.W. 


<a 11 PRIZE MEDALS, 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for — 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
A eme.”’ 


HOLDEN & CO.’S PATENT ZINO 


°** Tmmovable 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


A Az LIMITED, 
D- BLOCK FLOORING. Chief Office: 66 Storks Koad, London, 8.. 
ay 
iy 


“WOO 
SpE] SPECIALITE WILDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George’s Works, WORCESTER, 


LONDON DEPOT: 20 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, 
34a Albert Embankment, ee MANCHESTER, 
LAMBETH, S.E, $T. J. STURGEON & CO.,Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ARNOLD. CHESTER-LE-STREET. 

For Paving, Curbing, Channelling, and Culverting, in Wash | For Block of Offices and Cottages, near The Hermitage, 
Pond Lane, Arnold, for the Arnold Local Board of Health. Chester-le-Street, for Mr. Lindsay Wood. Mr, H. T. 
Quantities by the Engineer, Mr. FREDERICK JACKSON, GRADON, Architect, Durham. _Mr. G. B. Irwin, Quantity 
18 Low Pavement, Nottingham. Surveyor, Sunderland. 

Contract No. I. Tremble & Co., Hetton-le-Hole : ; £1452 8 0 
F. Haywood, Wortley . : : : hh 062 18 o Haswell & Waugh, Gateshead . ; / dt IZ, 4 
H. Barry, Nottingham ) } ‘ : sancti 3 Atkin & (Coy, South Shields A . F ‘ Sone O 
J. Hawley, Ilkeston . : ‘ : 596 16 0 Gradon & Son, Durham . A ; ; ne 35, O 
Henry Vickers, Nottingham . i. PE ao te OP ey Yi: Thompson, Chester-le-Street . =. ‘1,305 oT ° 
J. Bradley, incin <= < ; 569 14 0 G. H. Bell, Bishop Auckland . : . “1,3637 870 
William Gordon, Burton Joyce. ; ; 3 54g 2 Qe 0 Jaspar Kell, Birmingham . : ; . . 1,360.0 0 
JOHN GREAVES, Arnold aay: MGI ets Fok Gg | Geo. Douglas, Sunderland .  . . «1,354 0 0 
E. Morris, Arnold. : ; = et b00 O.- O Wm. Lodge, Plawsworth . : . a T5357 Gan 0 
if Shortland, Nottingham . ; j ; 441 19 6 Thompson & Son, Chester- le-Street ‘ , UES. 0 
Engineer’s states : : : ; 56115 6 W. E. Atkinson, Stockton-on-Tees . ; i. 1,320 fone O 
Contract No..2. Robson & Son, Chester-le-Street. . ° > 13228 06o 
F. Haywood, Wortley. ; ; roosts OC Ralph Sanderson, Birmingham : : 1,320 a0 AO. 
J. Bradley, Lincoln 1 , : ; 221 15 oO John Jopling, Chester-le-Street : : ets eS 
H. Barry, Nottingham. : 187. 3 3 Wm. Foster, Croxdale _.. : ‘ ea as ano 
Henry Vickers, Nottingham. ; ¢ ; 185 0 0 Thomas Akenhead, Stamfordham : roel A© aden ea) 
J. Hawley, Ilkeston . 1 fae, ; 163.5 0 Thomas Wood, Jarrow- on-Tyne . : A eRe ees MaKe) 
J. Shortland, Nottingham ; 3 : 161 16 oO John G, Kilburn, South Shields : : sa p2P a On O 
E. Morris, enol. ; eosin: : 1606": o John Jennings, Chester-le-Street . ‘ RUE ave ten fe 
William Gordon, Burton Joyce. , F : 146 16 0 EAST GRINSTEAD. 
POPE SSUAY KS, ATO (rece E ‘ 146 © ©| For Erection of Bungalows at Hill Crest, Bellagio, near East 
BOURNEMOUTH. Grinstead, Surrey, for Mr. Arthur Burr. Mr. WALTER if 
For Forming Roads, Bournemouth. EBBETTS, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, 
G. Troke . ; . : : ; ; £1760 Oo O W.C, 
W. Hoare. : : ; : i P 1,025.10: 6 B 
Gece 2 re shy sarOdl! tes i Lemealow ang, £189 ¢ 
W..H. Dearle . , : ? . : sn dy 5O7 O04, 0 No. 2 Bungalow . : . . 275 £295" 
F. Hoare & Sons. , : : , sina tp 7 M19 71 No. 3 Bungalow. . : -, 340 360 
ey) Ct St] te eag 1590 nO 0 || NO 4 Bungalow 4, guar 9 aeniae 425 
Cite | CC ee der ao |! No. 42 Bungalow: . cca, Pee 4a 475" 
eens © CU re acgre || Nor SgBungaloy 4 cay. ot, | ee 325% 
W. H.. Saunders ; ; d . : »- 1,405.a8~,6 No. 6 Bungalow. E318) 315 
J. Crook & Sons . ; : a 3 One O Tenders submitted by Mr. Henry Baylis, ve ritcey, of High- 
i obeck._. : : ; ‘ sain 16 eel = tao) bury—those marked with an asterisk being accepted. 
Ja iare (accepted ) . r : ‘ » 1,430 © ©} For the Erection of a Bungalow at Furzefield Chase, Bellagio, 
CANNOCK. near East Grinstead, Surrey, for Mr. J. H. Mackay. Mr. 
For Heating Apparatus for the Walsall Road School, Cannock. WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.1I.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 
GRUNDY (combination of hot air and Bok water) 115 Strand, W.C. 
(accepted) . : : ; He RQ 29 £63 2/70 H. Baylis. ‘ : ‘ : ‘ : SF AFIS SG 


MAHOGANY & HARD WooDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°ncan) CoNpon, nu.” 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Parga Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., 


&e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJOU, Lon DON. ‘5 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the G 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. oy Cs 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


ADAMS & C ae mee 


London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W. 


Patent FLUSH TANKS — for Drain Flushing. 
FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &c. 
FLUSH URINALS _ ;, 3 ' 
TROUGH GLOSETS ,, : : 


Highest Award, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 


GREASE TRAPS, &c., and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HASTINGS. LIVERPOOL—continued. : 
For Restaurant and Bar Fittings at the Palace Hotel, Hastings. ‘Chee tetas Sie 
Mr. ARTHUR WELLS, Architect, Havelock Road, Hastings. brick in lieu —_ in pitch pine in now on site, 
of Ruabon. lieu of Baltic. 
Smee, Finsbury Pavement : - , a 1,389 : fo) Edward Blackburn . — 430, <0. Oe ed 608.00 
Taylor Bros., Hastings . . «© . 1,375 ©/ Edward Bostock .£20 0 0 45 0 O 75.0 0 
C. Hughes, St. Leonards . ‘ ; ; eek 300 4 fe) Thomas Tyson . genre e ~— fee ous 
G. Vigor, Hastings . oe Te eer ES Morrison & Sons . 25 0 O 100.0 4 
Sanders & Son, New Oxford Street . F ties 2 ZOni As OC W. H. Clark . 28 00 wo = 
Sage & Co., Gray’s Inn Road . é : noadal £54 Lowe Richard Oates . 6p 6 sok Le 
ie Walker, Poplar : : c Oyly ©) Not signed f . eso wo 25 0 0 50 0 0 
HE. Cruttenden, St. Leonards-on-Sea . RW eyie tse io) Rellaesvurmie : — 5 one 50 0 0 
T. SALTER, St. Leonards-on-Sea (accepted) . 940 0 O J. & G. Chappell “eto 50 0 O 40 0 0 
Pewterer’s Work. T. Bridge, Jun.,& Co. 38 o o om: 75,4050 
SANDERS & SON, London (accepted) . . 186 0 o| Brown & Backhouse. 38 0 o ae 752)200 
Thomas Urmson . 10 0 oO 25° 040 40 0 O 
Nicholson & Clarke . — 13.15 90 a 
ye Geo. Woods & Sons. 30 0 o 23 50 0 O 
For Erection of Stanley Park Baptist Church, Walton Lane, Hughes & Stirling . 20 0 o 25 0 O = 
Liverpool. Mr. FREDERICK Ete PEATE, Ir South Castle Not signed 20 00 24.00 AO, O70 
Street, Architect. Quantities supplied. Me crnton. & Sons Welcomes 20 Oo 30 0 0 
i at EAS wits mepede: if al Wo. & J. CAIRD » (| 30 0° O "725 ome dg7 10 oO 
toreton s one an red stone 1s used in Raffles & Cam bell o 25 Oo fe) 25 oO re) 60 re) fe) 
Ruabon red bricks. Mes ot vate Rdamund Pee nbatt ms t2at toh ot o 
Edward Blackburn , 20, 0) 300 ue Tae 4173.10 30 The Architect’s estimate was £4,300, but many alterations 
Edward Bostock . : tk: OA O 75 0 o | and additions have been made since. One tender informal. 
Thomas Tyson ; : + “RIOOMIOINO 68580 NNO * Lowest accepted, with d d@ deducted. 
Morrison & Sons . : A Ethers) Mey! io) 40.50 0 MALVERN. 
W. Hi. Clark'=) " . "| ..” ME@5jG5O souiO 70 © 0] For Public Clock for the Tower of the Lyttleton Rooms, 
Richard Oates : : 4,902 EO m0 20'"0 0 Malvern. 
Not signed. . . ere eke Bere) 40 0 0 Moore & Sons, Clerkenwell : : : . £105 200 
Bell& Burnie. . . «. 4,804 0 oO 100 © O/| A.W. Whitehouse, Malvern . . . +. 100 0 O 
J.&G. Chappell .  . =. 4,725 0 68 0 O| F.C. Wilkins, Malven . . . | 2 OgmamEEG 
T. Bridge, Jun., & Co. . - 4,697 0 oO I00 O O J. W. Benson, London : : : : . Geese O 
Brown & Backhouse . . 4,638 o o 95 © O| C.J. Daniel, Malvern. . . 9% 5) ne 
Thomas Urmson . : Pe Mack b Soe Ne) 68 Oo o J. B. Joyce & Co. ; : 2 : ‘ .. “7eP \otep 
Nicholson & Clarke . 1 4.000800 68. Oo Potts & Sons, Leeds . . 4 : , 5 7 On OmO 
George Woods & Sons . .. 4,600 50 10 110. 70 8.0 C. Price, London. é ' ‘ : \ tO 
Hughes & Stirling . . - 45990 0 O py Eke") F. G. Russell, Malvern i : ; : . 705 eo 
Not signed . . 4,500100 0 68 0 oO ee 
William Thornton & Sons 5 UGS ey © 60,5040 THE CORSHAM BATH STONE co. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 
WILLIAM & J. CAIRD * ; TOMO ey ©) Corsham, Monks Park Estate, Boxground, 
Raffles & ee eel ; f Hee 19 6 Be 0 Oo BATH STONE Westwood, Farleigh, and Combe Down, 
Edmund Gabbutt . . ( @js2cmsoud es ar0.6 PV AOR eit adamant ser po on Pree ons 
Thomas Spencer . : . 4,465 0 oO AO ALS | TELEGRAMS—MONKS, CORSHAM.1 , 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & 60,, SPECIALITE } 
ART METAL WORKERS, S | of all kinds of ART WORK | [3 DOOR FURNITURE 


S| 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS is for Ecclesiastic and Domestic ha 
: | dl meee | AND LOCKS, 
ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 


| in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 


LONDON, W.C. | Designs and Estimates supplied. 


@ Occupy same space only as 4 t 

— Ordinary Socket Pipes. = Ft Ys 

ovr ; aa Tt 

> his [Fan * 
fo) "RICHAR y =< 

ee [1nnin- “been yA crekTunivensa: em) <2 os = “RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 

= 4B —warter= PIPES = a = The most inexperienced can fix them. Soundness of Joint a certainty. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES, 
aa = —————> 

Ss 5 == / = = The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 
me = I25lssure m= Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest H>spitals, Churches, Board 
<3 S.INTERNALLY Pi Schools, Horticultural Work, &c. 

— oilers of every description, — Makers of the |MPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT COILS, Coil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains, Vases, &c. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITEO@IM 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form 
suitable for Framing :— 


THE BARD.  Faesimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT Woop & CoO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


BLOGK FLOORING [== 


Being “ Keyed” to Substructure by 
METAL KEYS, 
=e SS AL LIOTT (late of GEARY d WALKER), 
ohn eee Street, MANCHESTER. 


And by an 
Adhesive & Preservative Mastic. 
Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LINCOLN. LONDON — continued. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel in St. Catherine’s, Lincoln. For Road and Paving Works, Bayonne Road, Fulham. Mr, 
Mr. CHARLES BELL, Architect, Dashwood House, 9 Broad J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor. 
ptreet, E.C. Nowell & Robson, Kensington. 4 : efI,076 6 0 
J. M. Harrison, Lincoln . ; ; ; . £2,690 0 0 J. Mears, South Kensington. : ; win T,040/"0'+0 
M. W. Hampshire, Lincoln i 2,644 0 0 Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . . - =) 980°) OF 0 
Allman, Lincoln ; ; ; | 2,688 0 0 Neave & Son, Paddington : - . 2 § 065'"'0° (6 
PiSawW. Close, Lincoln. . | |) ees7amo 40 | a G. Coat, Hammersmith . . + + 903 9 0 
Blow, Sleaford . ; ; ' ; | 2.518 0 0 T. ADAMS, Kingsland (accepted) _.. . oo ee OFEREO. 'G 
Baines, Newark . . . . «  ~ 2,516 © ©| For Additions, Alterations, and Sanitary Works (exclusive of 
J. W. Harrison, Lincoln. : . : - 2,463 0 0 Decoration), 107 Holland Road, Kensington, for Mr. James 
Fiolmies,; Wainflect’:.° =... | wy 24200830 Caldwell. Mr. Epwarp TIDMAN, C.E., Architect and 
Horton, Lincoln . . . : . . 2,381 0 0 Surveyor to the London and Suburban Sanitary Survey 
Reynolds, Lincoln. . . : . R259 LS OneO Association, Connaught Mansions, Victoria Street, West- 
Wright, Lincoln : 3 : : ; 5. whitele) 6) “Le) minster, S.W. 
J. B. Harrison, Lincoln. ; : : , 2,260 0-.0 Giles Bennett ‘ : . ; ; ’ BEND? ee 
THOMPSON, Louth (accepted) . 5 ; 7 2, 1G0) Ox 70 Harrison & Son : 4 ; . , 250. Oma 
T. A. Owens ; : é : é ; . 250706 
aan H. J. BALL & Co. (accepted) ° : ; » 240i, Cae 
L D : 
; : For Drainage Works at Hanwell Schools, for the Managers 
For the New City of London Court. Mr. ANDREW MURRAY, Central London School District, by Constructing Sewer 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Guildhall, E.C. Quantities by and Tanks for Drainage of Rain-water and Disconnection 
Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons, 119 and 120 London Wall, of Rain-water Pipes from the present system of Sewerage. 
E.C., and Mr. Frederick Thomson, 5 Great James Street, Brown . : : . . . . - £5,747 9 0 
W.C. George Bell 2 : ; : ‘ : a Liys{ele) (6) Xe 
In Bath Extra if in Pizzey Bit 6. 00. ee Min 4. 54,820 4,0 
Stone. Portland Stone. Gibson 5 . . . . . . a Vibpxeje SEO 
Lawrence ; : . ; . £16,900 £1,405 Haines <. : é : é . ; wd, 0407 OO Pa 
Conder . : : : : . 16,840 1,320 Isles : : : : : : : «3,900 7070 
rover. ; : ‘ . . 16,800 1,340 Martin , : : : : E : x: 35000 iO 
Colls ; : : : : . 16,440 1,400 Wilkins. : : ; F ; : Pucrym didlo @ 
Boyce), ; ‘ : : ilyo7 s 1,000 Nowell : 5 : : : : : 23,075)" 0 20 
Patman & Fotheringham : : 15,000 950 Mears ; - : : : : : 7235005 & OE 
Cubitt . ‘ : : : wl4.e3s 1,100 Catley : : : : ; 2 : 360087 OO 
Trollope. ‘ ; : : » 13,500 2,263 Osenton . ; : : é : ; C34 7s, Ome 
Chappell ; : : ; . ° 84,539 1,140 Clissold . 4 : F : é ; wo Aon OO 
Ashby & Horner . ; , « a1gs830 1,045 Dickinson . ; 3 : , : : un3, 101.0 10 
Holland & Hannen j zs = iyletere) 980 Adams A : : : 3 ‘ ‘ “2E,100 OC 
Scrivener ; ; . ; - = 14,210 1,085 Bash : : F : , ; : ; 3,000) Oma 
Perrye. >: : ‘ : ; . 13,584 I,100 Hill : F : : : . : 2,05. aOmO 
Nightingale . ; : : aby 20 1,000 Young ‘ ‘ : : : : ‘ , *2394070%tG 
Gentry . ; ‘ : pp ee yD 950 Killingback : : : : : 7 + 53,875 Foe O 
Mowlem. ‘ : : : ss425 974 Potter ’ : f : é ; ; 22,73 ar Ome O 
MORTAR (accepted ) : : © 12,027 810 Blomfield . ; é : ; é p .) 2,07 100.0 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding ) 
Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 4 


Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,5 
Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun- Metal Casements..g 
New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ = 
Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain £ 
Exhibition. Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. ¢ 
H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;" 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


.GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 
EXHIBITION, 
Ka ma, 


Improved Glass 
Louvre Ventilator 


Lh. 
Louvre Ventilator. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


————<$—$——— Wh Ye Uf Uh “ = 
improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. Improved Hopper for Skylights. | Hopper Ventilator. Casement, 
a 
| Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 28a UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
¢ o & PARQUET FLOORINGS. WOOD CARVINGS. 
~ 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
fate | Pa RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
= a > O o Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, the country. 
Zz. = = oO oc Oo Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 
— © Oo & TT eeeeen | Rees 
om i & = Yn oO 
ae wl 
A 3s i) 
5D Au 8 
or <a = en 
DHA as | 
<j = n a ARTISTIC JOINERY. 
a qi by es oA ’ ORNAMENTAL 
Q 3 urpin’s Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared PARQUET. 
oO a IN PAR U ET on jcget park Jaren ens ntl in wear be 
inch Soli ‘ ; ‘ i 
Lary) mo existing deal floor,and is susceptible of renearel ot bickeure: See Gonsirantion. BACKING. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. LONDON—continued. 
For the Construction of Sewer and Disconnection of Rain-water } For Painting, &c., Hanwell Schools. 
Pipes from the present system of Sewerage, and Diversion Nichols A : : , £876 Io 0° 
of the same to the existing Drainage Outlet at the North- Brown . ; é : : : 3 : ree O75 ee 
east Corner to the Main Building. Josolyne ; ; : : : ; : Meats (lo petely (1 
Wilkins. . : . ‘ , : p » £3,153 10 oO Brown . p s : : : ‘ : . 720 0 0 
Brown : : : d c : » 3,045. 0 O Harrison . , F : : ; : 2607 O-nO 
Pizzey A . : . . . . » (25316. .0"%0 Clissold 5 : : : : : : - 695 0 Oo 
Gibson. . . . . , . - 2,274 0 0 Lapthorn  . : : : ; ; : "638 “oto 
George Bell : Z ; 2 ¢ : >| 2,230.8 OREO White . : : , : ; , : “625° 0 0 
Haines. : : : . . . 12,120" 4OMeO Twitching . : : 2 : , - . 608" 100 
Nowell . : é : . . . » 2,055 © oO Munday ; : : : : . : . 588 15-0 
Mears . : . . . : : - T5055 oO eo Harris . " . . . . . : -(" BEG" OEsO 
Young : . . . , . . - 1,913 0 0 Taylor . : . " 2 7 : ; «SHO eg anO 
Potter : . . . : “eas Sly Capes 0 8) Durant. 4 : : : ; : S40 fads © dela) 
Isles EE SN OOM Tames te 
Osenton . : 5 ge Ba Saale Edwards. : : é' - TYgk “O «lo 
Clissold . : . . $9 2,705" O10 Vigor & Co.. : : : : s*486°FR' to 
Catley : . . . . . . ~~ § E7007 0-50 Henderson . ; : : : : : . 402 206ao 
Martin . ; ‘ : : . . ™*T;600 ‘0-40 Derby . : ; ‘ ; : : i - 46340 8O 
Hill ; é ; - : - : - 1,389 0 o Proctor : 4 ; : : : : «. 46000880 
Dickinson . é . 5 ' , . - 1,383 0 0 Bonner ; ‘ d ; : : ; Pwakoourg Mo 
Adams. . . : . . : - 1,339 0 0 Buckeridge . s : ; . ‘ : 430 2. 0 
Killingback : : ; F . ; ie l52G5 a OmEO Holland : ; : : ‘ ‘ ' i 38%.10 0 
Blomfield . : . . . . : - 1,134.0 0 Willmott . ‘ : : ; ; . e360 SO 
Bash ; : 2 . . . . - Heth7Eaaipo McCarthy . : : : ; ‘ : . 3o0.uur O 
The tender of Messrs. Blomfield was provisionally accepted. LILLEY (accepted ) Z A 5 : ; : 34720 Ne 
For Decorative Works to General Brownlow’s House, 87 Gipsy | For the Erection of New Business Premises and Dwelling- 
Hill. Mr, J. WALL, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 32 Walbrook, house on the Site of 63 and 64 Paddington Street, Maryle- 
London, E.C. bone, W., for Mr. Joseph Chaplin. Mr. THOMAS DURRANS, 
Stacey Bros. : : : . . 4 . £187 0 oO A.R.I.B.A, Architect, 44 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
P. Wilkes. : : ; ; : : ~ 130500 Scott. ; : : : : . £2907 ome 
W. Phippen. : : ' . . ° -. 1320 9es0 Foxley i : ; : ; : F + = 2000 OO 
T. D. Leng, Deptford . ; : 5 3 = 130 70250 White : , . : 5 : : . LOT ao 
For Erection of Men’s Bible Classroom as an Addition to yaunes & Fotheringham ee 
Clifton Chapel, Asylum Road, Peckham, for the Building Clif 4 : ‘ : : : . ; ; ayy oe 
Committee. Mr. J. B. WALL, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, W: fon ; ; ; ; ¥ y : ho £7! Bettie AS 
all Bros. : : : : : : cee 2571p 20 sO 
322 Walbrook, London, E.C. Beemer 2698! Wily 
HAWKE, Peckham (accepted ). Ase ; | Oe 
For Erection of Warehouse, Newington Causeway, for Mr. Oldrey & Co. . ‘ 5 : , : 3) 25070 MOE 
S. P. Catterson. Stanley Bird . : 5 é : ; - "2,600 "SF .'O 
R. G. Battley . : ‘ : . : « 2,21 0,060. Simpson & Sons ; ; : A : ; 25500. oanG 
W. & F. CROAKER (accepted) . : : ~ 2;040 0.-0 HIGGs (accepted) ; : : : : PN As So Sobekls pols 


HAINES & CO,.\JENKS & WOOD 


p APE R i DUFF vin t coe OF pe elem a 
MANUF LANGINGS UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


4) Bread Street, LONDON SPECIALIST. IN. PERSPEAH VES, 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC, ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for““SurvEyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Stee che OUEecaee Wishes to draw the hones ARCHITECTS to 
Supplied. "\69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.,, 
LIBERAL TRADE | DISCOUNT, | "0°" '"isteute sea onehortimies Ce 
DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. SEYSSEL 
Raised Flocks. Borders and gs ate 


Friezes. 


Is a y= made in 
peed TRADE Je, MARK all colours Ly Ge 2 
: ’ ¥4 
Damp Walls 208 py Ve. MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.¢, : 
and is colourless. 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


“ec [ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NeaR GRANTHAM. 


Cg, hay 
Ua, |MANSFIELD STONE, 
Cae; 


Awards f 
1886, ) “ Highly Commended” at the Firemen’s Exhibition, 


Westminster Aquarium. 


STOVES, TILES, &c., 
flices, &e. FROM STOCK, AT UNDER COST PRICES. 


0) 
sihbatp pi is sir ie cae WI L K I N Ss and SO N S 5 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 88-92 Pentonville Road, N. 


ipeese Pavine sit STEAM All kinds of Marble Work to Order. Lowest Prices and 
OINERY WORKS, Good Quality. 
Clapham Junction, 8.w 


WRIGHT & CO. {3 Westininster Chambers, 
ietoria § 
Telegraphic Address : Fixing, London Wes, ae 


Works : Gosforth, Hants; and at Carnforth, Lanes, 


At™s ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 
1208. Issues FIRE and LIFE POLICIES 
fe f Of oot END Orion : 4 PALL MALL, BAST 
Chie f Office; 92 CHEAPSIDE,_SAML, J. PIPKIN, Secretary 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON — continued. 

For sundry Works at Lancaster House, Savoy Street, for the 
Committee of the Savage Club. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. 

H. BAYLIS (accepted ). 


For the Erection of Two Studios at St. Leonard’s Terrace, 
Chelsea, for Messrs. Cocks & Elworthy (Design No. 2). 
Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy 
House, 115 Strand, W.C. 

H. BAYLis (accepted) . ‘ - i615 J9+30 


CLIPSTON (NORTHAMPTONSHIRE). 
For Flooring, Pewing, Painting, &c., Clipston Baptist Chapel. 
Mr. S. J. NEWMAN, Architect, 32 Abington Street, North- 


ampton. 
J. T. WARD, Irthlingborough (accepted) « £249, 0° 0 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
For Drainage, &c., Wolverhampton, for the Corporation. 
H. Lovatt . . i £63,483 0/20 
J. Jeavons, Dadley . : : : «193'200) 09,0 
Renshaw & Busbridge, Handsworth 3,150 0 O 
Willock & Co. . ; : ; ‘ 2,925 0 O 
Bradney & Co. . ‘ j é F 2,870 0 O 
{ A. Palmer, Birmingham : 2.82700 O10 
Hughes Bros., Dudley 2,800 0 O 
G. Law, Kidderminster 2,697 0 O 
J. Owen . : ‘ . 2,499 0 O 
H. HOLLOWAY (accepted). 2,296 0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


A SILVER MEDAL (highest prize) has been awarded to Messrs. 
Shirlaw & Co., of Birmingham, by the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society, for the Spiels’ patent petroleum engine exhi- 
bited at the Society’s annual exhibition this year. The engine 
was shown driving a dynamo with an electrical installation. 

AT the new public library recently erected at Richmond, 
the ventilation arrangements have been carried out on the 
Boyle system. 

THE Bridlington Local Board, in committee, on Friday 
night considered the course to be adopted in reference to the 
Beaconsfield Sea Wall, the contract with Mr. Clark, of Shef- 
field, having collapsed owing to his bondsmen having failed to | 


come forward and subscribe to the agreement. It is reported 
that the contractor is willing to proceed with the work on his 
own responsibility, offering certain safeguards, but such a 
course is not admissible. Mr. Clark’s tender was 7,677/. 11s.7d., 
and the next in amount was from Mr. Mackenzie, Wandsworth, 
for 7,870, followed by one from Messrs. Petch & Fox, Scar- 
borough, for 7,899/. 8s. 3¢. ‘The Board have decided to fall 
back on one of these. 


MEssrs. NORTH & SON, of London Road, Southwark, 
are doing a good business in the matter of iron buildings and 
roofing. As they offer exceptionally moderate terms, while 
supplying excellent material with the best work as carried out 
by competent workmen, it is not surprising that they have been 
able to obtain so many roofing and other contracts at home and 
abroad. Moreover, they are able to supply customers as 
required with second-hand buildings, roofing, &c., an arrange- 
ment that is sometimes convenient. The firm do business not 
only in all parts of the kingdom, but on the continent, in the 
colonies, &c. 

WE have received a catalogue of brushes and hardware 
just issued by Messrs. Stock, Sons & Taylor, of Birmingham. 

MEssRs. BENHAM & FROUD, Limited, have just issued a 
new illustrated catalogue and price list, which in general excel- 
lence of “ get up” leaves nothing to be desired. It is a well- 
bound and substantial volume, containing nearly 300 pages, 
filled with the fullest particulars in regard to the braziery goods, 
art metal and woodwork and general metalwork manufactured 
by the firm. A general index is given, but in addition the book 
is divided into six sections, ranging from copper moulds, ice 
freezers and refrigerators, &c., in the first section, to the art 
metalwork for domestic or ecclesiastical purposes set forth in 
section six. A catalogue so exhaustive is seldom produced, and 
much care has evidently been expended in the compilation. 

MESSRS. PRYKE & PALMER, hardware merchants, of Upper 
Thames Street, E.C., have forwarded us for inspection their 
new net trade catalogue, 1887-1888. It is a large volume, 
containing 384 pages, 3,500 illustrations, and an index of 2,106 
items. It is a marvel of comprehensiveness, containing as it 
does nearly every article that can possibly be used in the 
building trade. In comparison with most catalogues of the 
kind the paper and the printing are superior, and the editing 
and arrangement of the innumerable articles are excellent. 
Messrs. Pryke & Palmer’s catalogue should have a special in- 
terest to architects, for all their requirements are condensed in 
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one volume, and every article is clearly described, and the 
prices given appear to be very low ; in fact, specifications might 
be made from it. We understand that no less than 6,000 copies 
will be circulated. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS, 


THE Plymouth Magistrates on Monday refused to renew the 
theatrical licences of the local Mechanics’ Institute, on the 
ground that the exits were inadequate. 

IN an article dealing with the inquiry into the disaster at 
Exeter, the Scotsman expresses the opinion that the gravity of 
the disaster should have directed the attention of the jury 
particularly to the facts brought out in the evidence relating to 
the actual cause of the fire, and goes on to say :— But the 
verdict is absolutely silent upon this point. There is no finding 
as to the origin of the fire. The jury do not even say whether 
they are able or unable, on the evidence, to come to any con- 
clusion as to how the fire arose. What consideration they 
gave to this point cannot be gathered from their verdict, except 
in so far as it holds the death of the victims due to accident. 
These defects in the verdict blunt the sting of the censure of 
which it is so lavish. If there is any foundation for the hints 
in the reports that some jurymen considered the Magistrates 
culpably negligent, few who have read and weighed the evi- 
dence will regret that the view of these men did not prevail with 
their colleagues. Culpable negligence resulting in loss of life 
involves criminal responsibility, and no one is held criminally 
responsible for an error in judgment. The lesser degree of 
blame put upon the Magistrates for not seeing their suggestions 
carried out is more justifiable. The evidence goes to show 
that when the theatre was licensed, a suggestion was made 
that a second exit should be provided for the gallery. To 
effect this, the space occupied by a shop would have to be 
given up and the rent of the shop sacrificed. When this was 
pointed out, the suggestion seems-to have been allowed to 
drop.” 


A TRAVELLING manager, writing to the Daily News, says, in 
the course of his letter :—Architects are often unjustly blamed 
for not providing adequate means of exit ; but it should be re- 
membered that they are frequently circumscribed by their 
desire to carry out the wishes of those who find the money, and 
are handicapped. by the ridiculous fashion in vogue of having 
to provide so many different kinds of seats. This seems to 


have been the case at the Exeter Theatre, where the gallery, to 
which there were two doors, was divided so as to form an 
upper circle for the small quality ; consequently only one door 
remained for the gallery and another for the circle, which only 
had four rows of seats. The same small quality, eschewing the 
pit, must also be provided with pit-stalls. In short, to accom- 
modate the many different classes of playgoers that we have 
nowadays, there must be a dozen different kinds of seats where 
half that number once sufficed, with a variety of passages and 
pay-boxes, in order that the superior patrons of the theatre may 
not rub shoulders with the humbler ones. Whatever may be 
doubtful, this, at any rate, is clear—that greater care should be 
exercised on the stage by the employés there engaged ; the flies 
should be kept as clear as possible of scenery, and removed 
from too close contiguity with the gas battens, which should be 
well protected ; there should be wider spaces between the seats 
everywhere, and wide passages down through them—passages 
that would admit of three or four people passing at a time. 

THE Aberdeen Magistrates, at a meeting on Friday last, 
decided to grant a temporary licence to Mr. W. M‘Farland 
lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, to continue in force til 
November 26. During these two months all the minor altera- 
tions recommended by the experts must be carried out by the 
lessee to the satisfaction of the reporters, and arrangements 
must be made to have the heavy structural alterations which 
were recommended executed immediately after November 26. 
It has further been stipulated that two experienced firemen 
shall be stationed every night in the theatre to have charge of 
the various hydrants within the building, these firemen to be 
appointed by the Town Council, and to be paid for by the 
theatre lessee. The stage and auditorium must immediately be 
separated by an asbestos fireproof curtain extending to the roof 
of the theatre, in order that, if fire should break out in any 
part of the stage or its vicinity, it may be prevented spreading 
to the auditorium. 

AT Stafford a Committee of Magistrates last week visited 
the Lyceum Theatre in that town. They pointed out three 
sources of danger. One was the use of flap seats in the pit, 
which, in case of a large audience, completely blocked the 
means of exit, and the exit from the gallery was very compli- 
cated, and the doors opened inwards instead of outwards. On 
Monday the Magistrates in visiting the theatre found that since 
last week the flaps had been removed, and the gallery door had 
been made to open wider than before. The Bench thought 
that the only further alteration required was that the means of 


THE FIRE AT EXETER THEATRE, 


This AWFUL CALAMITY might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ ‘“‘ PYRODENE,” 
which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in fact, THE 
THEATRE in every part—-A BSOLUTELY NON-IN ELAMMABLE. 


SEE THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIAL:— 
REPORT OF PROFESSOR WATSON SMITH, F.C. 


“ PYRODENE ” FIREPROOFING PAINTS AND LIQUIDS, 
“AQUOL” WASHABLE WATER PAINTS. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER: March 22, 1887. 

DeAR SIRS,—I beg to say that during the erection of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition Buildings at Old Trafford, by Manchester, I was 
authorised by the Works Committee to make a critical examination of fireproofing compositions and paints for the woodwork in the Exhibition, 
and to report thereon. This work I undertook, and having some slight practical experience of only one of the several fireproofing mixtures 
offered, and that one not yours, in order to enable me to decide whether this was the best, it was necessary—and, indeed, I was advised—that 
T should try experiments with several others as well. This Idid,firstly, with the samples of fireproofed articles furnished to me by several firms ; 
secondly, by a chemical examination of the mixtures themselves, as furnished to me by the firms or purchased; and, thirdly, by experiments 
made by myself after applying the mixtures to various fabrics. The results of my experiments were embodied in a report, which was laid 
before the Works Committee; it was accompanied by some experiments, and the subject was freely discussed, as I did not wish my 
Own opinions to offer any bias in the matter, but merely the facts to speak for themselves as far as possible. On the whole, and especially 


for oo. 2 rapidity of penetration and neutrality, as well as efficiency as a fireproofer, the Griffiths’ Pyrodene Liquid 
was preferred. 

I may add that all the woodwork 
your Pyrodene Fireproof Paints, 

The boardwork forming the inner 
and brickwork of the building, 
most satisfactory, 
them suitable 


in the Fine Art Section is carefully protected with your Pyrodene Fireproof Liquid, and painted with 


walls of the other Sections is also fireproofed with Pyrodene Liquid; the remaining wood, iron 
both inside and outside (with a trifling exception), is painted with your Aquol, and the appearance of all is 
Che paints were applied during a most severe frost, and have stood an exceptionally hot summer, and, therefore, I consider 
for any climate, 
(Signed) WATSON SMITH, F.C.S., F.I.C., 


Rentacce arm . Iam, faithfully yours, 
ecturer in Chemical Technoloe &¢., Vice-Chairman of the Chemical Section (No. JZ, Chemical and Allied Tndustries) 


gy in the Victoria University, 
of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester. 


Messrs, GRIFFITHS, Bros., & Co., Dashwood House, Broad Street, London, B.C, 
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exit from the gallery should be improved, and adjourned the 
meeting for a fortnight. 


THE Weymouth Magistrates have licensed the Royal Victoria 
Jubilee Hall which has been erected in the town for theatrical 
performances. The dimensions of the hall are r4o feet by 
go feet. Messrs. Crickmay & Sons, of Westminster and Wey- 
mouth, are the architects. Mr. G. R. Crickmay, in giving 
evidence before the Magistrates, said every attention had been 
paid to the entrances and means of exit. He regarded the 
place as absolutely fireproof, being constructed of brick and 
iron. 

AN experiment, the Coventry Herald says, is about to be 
made with a view to improving the acoustic properties of the Corn 
Exchange, which, if successful, will possibly lead to important 
alterations in the seating accommodation also. The directors 
have had many suggestions under consideration, one of which 
is the shutting off from the large hall of the present incon- 
venient corridors. This proposal it has been decided to par- 
tially carry out to ascertain the result before proceeding to the 
adoption of larger measures. Five of the openings or balconies 
on each side of the hall have therefore been completely closed 
in with wood, and a trial will be made of the experiment at an 
amateur dramatic performance early in October. Should it be 
favourable, the directors contemplate the entire closing of the 
corridors all round, and the construction of a new gallery inside 
the line of pillars, three seats deep at the sides, and five seats 
deep at the end opposite to the stage. This would give a net 
additional accommodation over the present seating capacity 
for 300 persons, viz., three rows on the side, 272; five rows at 
the end, 230; total, 502. Less 200, the present estimated 
accommodation of the corridors, making the total sitting 
accommodation about 1,800, instead of 1,500 as at present. 
The corridor space thus blocked off will permit of the provi- 
sion of superior dressing-room accommodation. 

The building alluded to in the above paragraph was the 
subject of a report by the City Surveyor in 1879, who thus 
described the mode of ingress and egress in this building :— 
“Commencing from Hertford Street, there are seven steps to 
the first landing, the opening at the third step being 7 feet 
wide. On the landing there are two doors, one on each side, 
4 feet 8 inches wide each. Beyond these there are two more 
doors, one on the right 5 feet wide, and the other 3 feet ; 
beyond these doors the central entrance to the body of the hall 
is 5 feet 9 inches wide; from the hall there are two doors, 
5 feet 9 inches wide, on each side, opening into the corridor, 


THE WHOLE 


TERR A-C 


which is 6 feet wide. The access to the Assembly Room is by 
seventeen winding steps ; out of this room there are two doors, 
one leading into the upper corridor or gallery, and the other, 
by means of twenty-four stairs, 3 feet 6 inches wide, into Hert- 
ford Street. The entrance to the north corridor or gallery from 
the vestibule is by means of the doorways first described, also 
by a staircase (fifteen stairs 6 feet wide) leading into Vicar 
Lane, and a doorway, 6 feet wide, which has been recently 
made, opening into the King’s Head Yard. From the stage or 
platform there is a staircase, 2 feet 8 inches wide (fifteen stairs), 
leading into Vicar Lane. This also communicates with the 
north corridor. From the upper corridor or gallery the modes 
of egress are by means of the doors and stairs described in the 
first part of the report. I am of opinion that the means of 
egress from the body of the hall are ample, and also from the 
upper corridors, except under very special circumstances, 
which, considering the non-combustible character of the con- 
struction of the hall, are unlikely ever to occur.” 


THE city Magistrates on Saturday inspected the Royalty 
Theatre at Chester, and some important improvements were 
suggested. 


Avr Wrexham, applications were made for a licence for the 
St. James’s Hall and the Public Hall, but in each case were 
postponed till the Magistrates have satisfied themselves that 
there are proper means of exit. 

THE Town Hall at Stoke-on-Trent, though not a theatre, 
has for years had a licence, and has been used for occasional 
performances, but the Magistrates have postponed the renewal 
of the licence, so that plans and all necessary information may 
be laid before them. 

THE town surveyor at St. Albans has been instructed to 
examine and report on the public buildings. 

At the last meeting of the Guildford Urban Sanitary 
authority a committee was appointed to report on the safety 
of the public buildings. 

THE theatre at Hanley lately reconstructed by devoting the 
old theatre for stage purposes, and building a new auditorium. 
is to be improved in several respects. Mr. G. W. Bradford, 
architect, has planned additional exits. There will be three 
exits from the pit, two from the boxes, two from the upper 
circle, two distinct exits from the gallery, in addition to one 
converging into the means of exit for the artistes. Besides 
these, there would be means of exit to the external walls for all 
in the dressing-rooms. Mr. Bradford’s plans also provide for 
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more hydrants on the stage ; a separate supply of gas to the 
auditorium and the stage, with a stop-cock outside the build- 
ing; iron doors, water apparatus, in addition to being con- 
nected with the present system, to be connected with the main. 
In case of fire, water could be turned on immediately, and the 
curtains kept wet. ; 

Mr. MAWBEY, city surveyor, has prepared plans for certain 
structural alterations at the York Theatre Royal. 

AT the North Riding Court, Pickering, on Monday, the 
attention of the Bench was drawn to the hall (a large wooden 
erection) put up a few years ago by the SalvationArmy. There 
was only one means of exit, and the door opened inwards, s6 


that should ever a fire occur there, or even an alarm, a serious. 


accident would take place. The Bench suggested that the 
attention of the owners of the place should be called to the 
matter, and to the verdict in the Exeter case. 


THE Public Rooms at Goole have been inspected by the 
Magistrates. After examining the building and the new galleries 
in course of erection, and having regard to the suggestions of 
the Local Board Surveyor, the Magistrates gave directions for 
several alterations, which, it was thought, would effectually 
provide for the safety of the public in the case of a fire occur- 
ring during a performance in the building. 

Mr. S. S. PRATT, the borough surveyor, writes to us in 
another column, to point out a mistake in the abstract we pub- 
lished of his report to the Magistrates on the theatre at 
Rochdale. By the mistake in one word “ permit,” which should 
have been “prevent,” the sense of the paragraph became just 
the contrary to what it ought to have been. Mr. Platt’s recom- 
mendation is “that the gas meters and their arrangements be 
altered, so as to Zrevent the gas being shut off from all parts of 
the theatre in case of fire.” 

AT the Guildhall, Walsall, on Wednesday, the question of 
the renewal of the St. George’s Hall theatrical licence again 
came up. The Mayor said the Magistrates, on visiting the hall, 
had decided to renew the licence if the proprietors would hang 
the doors at the central entrance so that they might be opened 
either outwards or inwards, and that they might not block the 
passages from the gallery stairs. 
Bayliss said the proprietors were anxious to do everything to 


meet the wishes of the Magistrates, and the alteration of the 


doors should be ordered forthwith. The licence was then 
granted. Subsequently, an occasional licence was granted 
for the Literary Institute Reunion on October 5 in the hall. 


| where crowds are wont to assemble. 
responsibility, as advisers of the Board, on the matter of 


Mr. F. Yates and Mr. W. ° 


IN the case of the Theatre Royal, Bradford, the Magis- 
trates at a meeting on Wednesday notified that they were not 
prepared to grant a licence for more than four weeks. Some 
alterations suggested by the late architect, Mr. Andrews, 
and since then others suggested by Mr. Healy, architect, of 
Bradford, have been executed, but considerable structural 
alterations have yet to be effected before the Magistrates will 
grant a licence for a lengthened period. 

IN Dublin on Tuesday the committee appointed by the 
Corporation directed the law agent to report to them the extent 
of the power they possess to inspect theatres and similar places 
of public assembly in the city, with a view of assisting the 
adequacy or otherwise of the exit accommodation. 


Ar the meeting of the Birmingham Watch Committee on 
Tuesday it had been intended by the sub-committee appointed 


| to inspect the Birmingham theatres to present their report, but 


the chairman explained that their work had not been com- 
pleted, several new matters having cropped up which would 
demand consideration. He also added that the committee had 
no legal power to enforce the better provision of safeguards 
against the effects of panic, and that their report could only be 
handed to the Borough Justices. It would doubtless receive 
due attention at their hands. Alderman Manton observed that 
neither the Magistrates nor any other local authority had 
control over the Theatre Royal. That was a patent theatre, 
and the committee, if they thought necessary, would have to 
forward the sub-committee’s observations with regard to it to 
the Lord Chamberlain. 

AT the meeting of the Leek Improvement Commissioners, 
Mr. J. Shaw, the chairman, read a letter he had received from 
Messrs. Wm. Sugden & Son, the architects for the Town Hall 
alterations, to the following effect :—“ The late disaster at 
Exeter has naturally created widespread consternation and 
solicitude on the part of those responsible for those buildings 
Our own personal 


amended exits from the Town Hall, leads us to trouble you with 
a further representation as to the old staircases, which, it must” 
be remembered, will continue to be used to their utmost 
capacity after the new staircase is completed. In a panic they 
would inevitably cause a catastrophe, the blame of which would 
devolve upon the owners of the building. It appears that the 
longest flight of the fatal gallery stairs of the Exeter Theatre 


_ consisted of fifteen steps of about 7 inches rise each. Your 
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grand staircase first flight has twenty steps of 7} inches each. | between the basin of the closet and the main drain than 8 feet 


Your stage staircase, which the public always have used and 


will continue so to do, has the almost incredible number of , 
thirty-one steps, of nearly 8 inches each, in one continuous | 


flight without a landing, and with winding steps round a right 
angle in the centre. As they stand, both these staircases are 
prospective death-traps for the townspeople of Leek, as we 
have already. more than once pointed out. We would also 
advert again to the fireproof passages from the new staircase 
to the concert-hall and to the gallery, which the Board have 
instructed us to substitute by wood and lath-and-plaster gang- 
ways. This contravenes the useful regulations of the Metro- 


politan Board of Works (see No. 5 in the copy we enclose), and | 


we think ought to be considered, as the total cost involved 
thereby is under 4o/.” The construction of fireproof corridors 
between the concert-room and the new staircase to the Town 
Hall was resolved on, and the other points raised in Messrs. 
Sugden & Son’s letter to the chairman Jeft over till next 
meeting. 
licences until next sessions, during which time the whole 
matter will have their full consideration. 


SANITARY. DRAINAGE. 


AMONG the papers read at the meeting of the Sanitary Institute 
of Great Britain, held at Bolton, Mr. R. E. Middleton, C.E., 
read one on the “Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill, 
1887,” in the course of which he quoted the following specifica- 
tion where water-closets are used :— 

1. Every drain or part of a drain inside a house and all soil- 
pipes shall be watertight throughout. 

2. The main drain of the house shall be ventilated at its 
upper extremity by means of a continuation of the soil-pipe, or 
by a special pipe provided for the purpose; such ventilating 
pipe, whether connected with the soil-pipe or otherwise, having 
a clear sectional area of Io square inches throughout, and 
being carried to such a height that its outlet shall be at least 
3 feet above the eaves of the roof, and the same distance above 
any window or opening in the roof not being a chimney, and 
not less than 6 feet distant from any chimney or opening in the 
roof, whether of the house to which it belongs or of the next 
adjoining house, measured in any direction. The main soil- 
pipe shall be similarly ventilated, and if there be more than 
one soil-pipe, then each such soil-pipe which shall be longer 


| 


The Leek Justices have deferred granting theatrical | 


shall be similarly ventilated. The main drain shall be discon- 
nected from the sewer or cesspit by means of a syphon trap of 
approved construction, provided with means for cleaning the 
trap and the portion of the drain between the trap and the 
sewer or cesspit ; and it shall be ventilated by an inlet air-pipe 
or ventilating disconnecting manhole, and if there be more than 
one outlet ventilating pipe connected with the house drain, 
then each such portion of drain and outlet ventilating pipe shall 
be provided with a suitable syphon-trap and an inlet air-pipe or 
disconnecting manhole as already described, and the area of 
the inlet air-pipe shall in all cases be at least double that of 
the outlet ventilating pipe in the clear. 

3. No pipe which passes through any part of a house, not 
being a soil-pipe or soil-drain, shall be connected directly with 
the main drain. 

4. No water-closet shall be situated next to a larder or place 
where food is stored. No pan-closet or D-trap shall be used, 
and every water-closet shall be trapped, and shall be arranged 
so as to prevent syphonage. 

5. The overflows from safes of closets and of baths, and 
from cisterns, shall be discharged into the open air in an ex- 
posed position, and shall not be connected with the soil-drain 
or rain-water pipes, either directly or indirectly, but shall act 
as detectors. ; 

6. All sinks, baths, lavatories, and urinals shall be trapped 
with suitable traps, and the discharges from them shall be 


| carried outside the walls of the house, and shall not be con- 


nected directly with any soil-drain, nor shall they be introduced 
under the grating of any trap, but they shall terminate in the 
open air, and not near any window or other opening. 

7. All water-closets, urinals, and slop-sinks shall be pro- 
vided with suitable flushing cisterns, and the flushing pipe for 
any closet shall not have a less internal diameter than 11 inches, 
and the height of the flushing cistern above the closet, urinal, 
or slop-sink shall not be less than 4 feet. It shall be impossible 
to draw water from any cistern used for flushing purposes for 
any other purpose than that of flushing. 

8. The cisterns used for general purposes shall be easily 
accessible, and shall be provided with covers ventilated into 
the open air outside the house by a rising pipe other than the 
overflow pipe, and no pipe from them shall be connected in 
any way with any soil-pipe, drain, or with any pipe receiving 
the discharge from any bath, lavatory, urinal, sink, or flushing 
cistern. 
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9. No rain-water pipe used to receive the waste from any 
bath, lavatory, sink, or urinal, shall be placed near a window 
or other opening, and no rain-water drain shall connect 
directly with a soil-drain, and no rain-water pipe shall be 
used as or connected with the soil-pipe, nor as a ventilating 

ipe. 
7 Bs, No cesspit shall be constructed in such a manner, nor 
placed in such a position as to endanger the water supply, 
and every cesspit shall be ventilated by an inlet air-pipe and 
by an outlet ventilating pipe rising to an elevation above 
the ground level of not less than 20 feet, and having a clear 
sectional area of not less than Io square inches, the area 
of the inlet pipe being double that of the outlet ventilating 


pipe. 
PAGAN PEARLS.* 


THIS is a tastefully got-up little book, and the contents are 
worthy of the care and taste with which they are placed before 
the reader. Such a book could not have been produced fifty 
years ago, and if it had been, very few would have welcomed it. 
The attention given of late years to the ancient literature of the 
East, the labours of Max Miiller, Edwin Arnold, and other 
Oriental scholars, have prepared a welcome for “ Pagan 
Pearls.” 

The selections are taken from—/dtan—The Vedas, 2400, 
1500 B.C.; the Manu, 1200, 400 B.c.; Gotama, the Buddha, 622 
B.C.; the Mahabharata, second century B.c.;+ the Dhamma- 
pada, 244 B.c.;+ the Bhartrihari, 144 B.c.; the Lokaniti, a 
Burmese Buddhist Book of Proverbs of various dates; Tiru- 
valluvar, Tamil poet, date disputed ; Auvayar, his sister. 

Chinese.—Confucius (King Foo-tszy), 551, 479 B.c.; Mencius, 
died 288 B.c. 

Greek.—Phocion, died 318 B.c.; Epictetus, born 50 A.D. 

Roman.—Seneca, died 64 A.D.; Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
born April 26, 121 A.D. 

The subjects taken are—Association, Conduct, Death, 
Earnestness, Fame, Freedom, Happiness, Humanity, Know- 
ledge, Meditation, Repentance, Self-control, the State, Thought, 
Truth, Vanity, Wealth, Wisdom. 

Passages might be cited from these to illustrate the fact 


* Pagan Pearls. By Annie Catherine Randell. 
Stock, Paternoster Row. 
t Native Indian scholars consider it far more ancient. 
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that all the ethical systems that have played important parts in 
the past have a common root. From the preface we glean the 
following :—Europe, since the Renaissance, has become well 
acquainted with the ethics of pagan Greece, but the sacred 
books of India, hardly known to the last generation, have been 
examined and translated only during recent years, with the 
result of throwing new and startling light upon the evolution of 
morality. Altruism, the central idea of Christianity, once sup- 
posed to have originated with the religion it still theoretically 
distinguishes, runs like a golden weft through the warps of 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Confucianism, and the Greek Philo- 
sophies, connecting each with each, and all with Christianity. 
Hence, as translators have made them successively known to 
us, the pre-Christian thinkers have received a warm welcome 
from moderns, a welcome which is largely dependent on the 
similarity of their teachings, and even sometimes of their 
expressions, with the doctrines and language of the familiar 
Christian Scriptures. 

Miss Randell has done her part well, and put within 
ready reach much interesting matter from languages that few 
could translate, as well as from ancient authors that few would 
have time to look up. Her book also bears witness to the 
truths of Christianity. The knowledge of God enjoyed by the 
human family in its early days is the source or “common 
root.” As the human race multiplied, and was dispersed, each 
section carried away with it to all quarters the knowledge of the 
Deity. Even where that knowledge has become most confused 
or degenerated till it was involved in the mists of superstition, 
idolatry, fetichism, &c., the leading idea or belief in a Supreme 


Being can always be traced, as also a sense of responsibility to 
that Being which, in turn, accounts for the existence of a certain 
code of morality. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL, writing from Alp Lusgen, Brieg, says :— 
“T have read with interest Lord Grimthorpe’s letter on the earth 
connection of lightning conductors. Were moisture the only 
thing needful, no easier plan for reaching it could be devised 
than that which he has proposed. But his electric doorway or 
electrode is too small. I should not be content with much less 
than a square yard of sheet copper for the earth plate. It 
might, of course, be either a square or a rectangle, provided the 
area be preserved. Faraday proposed a rectangular plate 
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am now better in ever; wet ; the functions are regular, my 
appetite has improved, and the wretched depressed feeling 
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ART IRONWORK, 


Our illustration shows a door-panel in hammered wrought iron, 
composed of scrolls with natural foliage. The whole is made 
of the best charcoal iron, and entirely produced on the anvil, 
without any castings. The tendrils of the flowers are particu- 


larly delicate, and it will be seen that a most effective result is 
obtained. The panel has been produced at the works of 
Messrs. Richardson, Ellson & Co., of Brownlow Street, Holborn, 
London, W.C. 


THE GRAND THEATRE, GLASGOW. 


THERE was a special meeting of the Justices held in the 
Justices’ Hall, County Buildings, Glasgow, to consider the 
application of Mr. Augustus Harris for a renewal of the license 
of the Grand Theatre, on Tuesday. Mr. Wm. M‘Lean presided, 
and there was a full attendance of members of the Court. 

Mr. J. M‘Intyre, of Messrs. M‘Lean, Peattie, Peattie & 
Peattie, writers, who appeared for Mr. Harris, said that an 
inspection of the building had been made by a committee of 
the Magistrates, accompanied by Mr. White, the Master of 
Works, and by the Firemaster, both of whom, he assumed, 
would have reports to make. Whether these reports were sub- 
mitted to this Court or not he did not know, but he was aware 
of the suggestions they contained, and he believed they did not 
differ materially from those contained in the report he was 
about to submit. 

The gentlemen whom they had employed were Mr. James 
Thomson, architect, Glasgow, a gentleman of eminence in his 
profession, and probably well known to the bench; and Mr. 
Thomas Lamb, wright and builder, who was also a man of 
large experience in the construction of buildings of all kinds. 
Mr. M‘Intyre then submitted the report. The accommodation 
of the theatre, it was stated, was as follows :—Orchestral stalls, 
II2 seats; pit, 562; dress circle, 125; dress circle boxes, 40; 
family circle, 236 ; family circle boxes, 163; gallery, 900; in all, 
1,991 seats. Messrs. Thomson & Lamb gave particular attention 
to the means of access to and egress from the different places, 
and they found the building well supplied in this way. The 
arrangement of the stairs and doorways was good; great attention 
appeared to have been given te the means of exit from the 
different places in the event of either fire or panic. The 
orchestral stalls were entered from Cowcaddens Street by a 
wide lobby and crush-room, and the exit was by the same way 
and also by a door opening out into Stewart Street. The pit 
was entered by Stewart Street, and the exits on that side were 
(first) by a door leading out into the promenade behind, thence 
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by two doors opening out into Stewart Street; on the south | of the suggestions made by Messrs. Thomson and Lamb had 
side of the house (first) by a door leading out into said | already been carried out. se. 
promenade, thence to Stewart Street ; and (second) by a door Mr. Clark : Does that remark apply to the sliding door ? 
Opening out into the crush-room leading to the orchestral stalls, Mr. M‘Intyre replied in the negative, but said the recom- 
thence by a wide lobby to Cowcaddens, and at the back by a mendation would be attended to. Continuing, Mr. M‘Intyre 
door opening out into the promenade. The dress circle and said that Messrs. Thomson & Lamb, with the view of increas- 
dress circle private boxes were entered by the main lobby and ing the security of the public, had made some suggestions 
a good stair leading right and left therefrom, and the exit was | which would be carried out. These were :—First, to widen the 
by the same way. These stairs were not used for access or | passages between the seats in pit, making the centre passage 
egress to or from any other part of the house. The family | 4 feet wide next the entrance, tapering to 3 feet wide next the 
circle and family circle private boxes were entered by the main | stalls ; second, to hang all doors, so far as this had not already 
lobby from Cowcaddens Street and a good stair leading right | been done, so that they would move both ways, or, as in the 
and left therefrom, separated from the dress circle stairs by a | case of those in the dress and family circles, to feld back upon 
substantial wall. The stairs to the family circle and family | the wall ; third, the two straight portions of iron rods, fencing 
circle private boxes were not used for access or egress to or | one of the pay entrances to the pit, to be removed, so as to 
from any other part of the house. The gallery was entered by | leave free egress, the remaining crush rod to be made portable 
a good stair leading from Stewart Street, and the exits were | for exit ; fourth, the cat-band for crush gate on gallery stair, at 
(first) by the same stair, and (second) bya stair on the opposite | pay-box, to be removed, leaving the gate to swing freely out- 
side, leading down to the lobby leading from the crush-room to | wards ; fifth, the door at the head of this stair to be widened 
Cowcaddens Street. The gallery stairs were not used for | tothe same width as the passage ; sixth, the stanchions of 
access or egress to or from any other part of the house by the | upper windows in this stair to be removed and a wood skirt- 
public. All the stairs were of stone. They also made acareful | ing to be substituted in the place to protect the glass; - 
examination of the stage and the dressing and property rooms, seventh, the step at the door at the head of the extra or exit 
with special reference to the means of exit for the employés. With | stair from gallery to be removed, and the floor sloped instead ; 
regard to the stage, there was a wide sliding door opening out | eighth, all stairs to have handrails on both sides ; and, ninth, 
upon William Street, besides the stage door proper opening out | the double swing-door in the principal entrance lobby to be 
upon that street; and there was the door leading into the property | made to go back to the wall, so as to give additional width, and 
and dressing rooms. With regard to the property and dressing | the two gas brackets on the wall to be removed for that 
rooms, they were situated in a wing outwith the main walls of purpose. All the exit doors moved both outwards and 
the theatre, and the ordinary access to and egress from them | inwards except the large door at the back of the stage, which 
was by the said opening between them and the stage, and by | slides. In the opinion of the reporters, when the alterations 
two wooden stairs leading up to the dressing rooms, but there | and improvements which had been suggested had been carried 
was also a passage leading from the dressing rooms out on to | out there would be full security to the public. 
the south gallery stair, besides a door on to the property room In answer to a Justice, Mr, M‘Intyre said that Messrs. 
level leading out into the orchestra stalls crush room, but | Thomson & Lamb had simply been asked to report on the 
which was private and only used by the manager. They were building. The question of lighting and the arrangements for 
of opinion that the wooden stairs leading to the dressing rooms | the extinction of fire fell within the province of the fire brigade 
would be a source of danger in case of fire. They understood department, whose recommendation, he might add, Mr. Harris 
that an iron door had been recommended for the opening | was perfectly ready to give effect to. Indeed these recommen- 
between the stage and the building containing the property and | dations were being gone on with just now. 
dressing rooms. They advised the proprietor that this should Mr. Henry Cowan remarked, regarding the sliding door 
be done, and the door was to be erected forthwith. The iron opening into William Street, that when he visited the theatre 
door would no doubt be inconvenient for the working of the shortly after the license was granted last it was blocked up with 
stage, but it would give great security in case of fire. boxes, so that nobody could have got out. 

Mr. M‘Intyre said he might mention at this stage that most The Chairman : And it is the best door in the house. 
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Mr. M‘Intyre pointed out that Mr. Harris was a new appli- 
cant, and not responsible for what was done by the last lessee. 
He might assure the bench, on the part of Mr. Harris, that 
during his tenancy there would be no obstruction to this door. 
They had no objection to being placed under obligation to keep 
this doorway clear at all times. Whatever complaints there 
might be as to the arrangements in the past, he assured the 
Bench that for the future the greatest care would be exercised 
with regard to them. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Gray, assessor, stated that the 
present license expired on the 3oth inst. 

Mr. M‘Intyre submitted that the Grand Theatre had struc- 
tural advantages which no other theatre in the kingdom pos- 
sessed. There were separate entrances to every part of the 
building, and separate stairs—stone stairs—leading to every 
part of the house. The arrangements, so far as the tenant was 
concerned, had been made as safe as possible, and, in the 
opinion of the gentlemen who had reported, after the little 
improvements suggested by them had been carried out, there 
would be full safety to the public, so that the Bench need have 
no hesitation as to the granting of the license. Further, he 
might say that if any recommendations were to be made to 
either the landlord or the tenant with reference to the means of 
extinguishing fire or the safety of the public, these would at 
once be carried out. Mr. Harris looked upon the interests of 
the public as his own, and he and all who were associated with 
him were prepared to do everything in their power to secure 
that the public should have all the protection that it was in his 
power and in reason to give. He did not think he could say 
anything more than that. 

Mr. Wm. Dunlop moved that before coming to any conclu- 
sion the Justices see the house; that the court adjourn till 
Wednesday, and meantime inspect the theatre. 

Bailie Richmond, as chairman of the sub-committee of the 
Magistrates appointed to visit and report upon the theatre, 
questioned Mr. M‘Intyre as to the carrying out of certain 
alterations and improvements which they had recommended. 

These, it appeared, had either already been or were in 
course of being carried out. 

Bailie Richmond remarked, among other things, that in the 
present license there was a stipulation that there should be a 
fireproof screen or drop curtain in the theatre, and that the side 
wings should be fireproof. He should like to know if the cloth 
curtain the committee had seen was fireproof. 

Mr. Harris desired to reply to the question personally. The 
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first intimation he got that any alterations and improvements 
in the arrangement of the theatre were desired reached him 
only on Saturday. He telegraphed to the local manager, Mr. 
Holt, and requested him immediately to ascertain what was 
required, to get estimates, consult the proprietor as to what he 
would do, and see that all the Magistrates desired was carried 
out. As to the curtain, he did not believe that an iron curtain 
was a good thing. He believed if they had a fire it would 
expand and glow like a sheet of brown paper. That had been 
the experience in foreign theatres. He mentioned that a 
curtain had just been patented which he believed would be fire- 
proof, and would form a {complete screen between the public 
and the stage, That curtain contained an inch of water, and 
could be easily lowered. «It appeared to him that the Grand 
Theatre could be cleared in less time certainly than any other 
theatre in Glasgow. : 

Bailie Richmond said that his question was as.to the 
present curtain—as to whether it was non-inflammable. 

Mr. Harris said that the present curtain was a heavy velvet 
curtain, and non-inflammable, although his experience was that 
if they had a fire-they would hardly find anything non- 
inflammable. 

Bailie Richmond afterwards submitted certain of the 
recently-published new and improved regulations applying to 
theatre buildings, which the bench agreed to adopt, and to add 
to the existing regulations. 

Mr. Harris said he trusted the Magistrates would not hold 
him responsible for the shortcomings of his predecessors. He 
only hoped that the bench would give him a hint at the things 
they required, and he would immediately get them done. It 
was to the interest of every respectable theatre manager that 
the theatre should be well managed, and that the men on the 
stage should be properly drilled. He might mention that he 
should have had his men properly drilled, whether there had 
been a regulation to that effect or not; because, when a theatre 
was burned down, and a disaster took place such as they had 
had recently, it was utterly ruinous to managers generally. As 
a theatrical manager, he could assure the Justices that the 
Grand Theatre would be carefully managed in the future. For 
his own part he was quite willing to submit to every regulation 
so long as they would give confidence to the public and 
satisfaction to the bench. 

The court adjourned to Friday (to-day), in order that Mr. 
Harris might have an opportunity of carrying out such altera- 
tions as the court might suggest. 
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THE WEEK. 


AN attractive series of papers will be read during the 
session of the Architectural Association. The subjects 
announced are as follows :—‘ Architectural Modelling,” by 
Mr. J. C. L. Sparkes ; “ Perspective Drawing, and the 
apparent form of objects,” by Mr. F. T. Baccatuay ; ‘Our 
Sketching Club Scheme,” by Mr. H. D. AppLeron ; “‘ Hy- 
draulics for Architects,” by Professor UNwin ; “The Use 
and Abuse of Materials,” by Mr. Somers Ciarkg, F.S.A. ; 
“‘Mahometan Architecture,” by Mr. R. PHENE SPIERs, 
¥.S.A.; “A Botanical Contribution to Architecture,” by 
Mr. W. H. Brptakr, M.A.; “Old House Work,” by Mr. 
¥. M. Simpson ; “ Brasses,” by Mr. A. OLIVER ; “ Greek 
Mouldings,” by Mr. F. R. Farrow ; “ Cornices and String- 
courses,” by Mr. H. H. StatHam; ‘“ A Travelling-Student’s 
Notes in Belgium,” by Mr. A. H. Harr. Mr. T. G. Jack- 
son, M.A., is also to read a paper. On this evening 
(Friday) there will be the opening conversazione, and in a 
fortnight the president, Mr. J. SLATER, will deliver his 
address, 


M. DETAILLE has asserted his right to be accepted as 
the first among the French painters of military life not only 
by his drawings and paintings but by his panoramas. He 
has extended the latter form of art by arranging a scene for 
the stage of the Renaissance. It is termed the Epopée, 
and appears in the new piece “ Paris sans paris.” In this 
tableau living figures are introduced in order to impart 
realism to the scene, and the effect on the spectator is more 
vivid than in the best panoramas. The stage for the time 
thas the appearance of a battlefield of no limited 
dimensions. 


In the address which he delivered to the students of 
the Hanley School of Art, Mr. P. R. Morris, A.R.A., said 
that the scheme of colour in Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S 
Brides of Syracuse was suggested by the back of a moth. 
It is not often that so frank an acknowledgment is made of 
a source of inspiration. But we may expect. that the state- 
ment will have the effect of inducing students to look with 
more attention upon the arrangements that are to be found 
in nature, and which can never be obsolete. 


THE prize in the competition which is the memorial of 
CONSTANTIN TRoyON, the animal painter, was awarded on 
Sunday last to M. RaymMonp Motssoyn, who is twenty-four 
years of age. There were forty-four competitors. Mention 
was made of the paintings by M. Louis Laurent and M. 
SIDANER. 


THE city of York was selected this year for the meeting 
of the Society of Architects, which was held during the 
week. The subject of Mr. H. Roumreu Goucn’s address 
was the Registration Bill, which has not been abandoned. 
It will be introduced in the coming session, but the House 
of Commons is likely to be engrossed with Bills of a 
different class, and there seems little chance for a measure 
of the kind. Mr. Goucu’s perseverance is, however, to be 
admired. Among the papers read at the York meeting was 
one by Mr. HEppeEr on the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
district. On Wednesday there was an excursion to 
Beverley and Hull. ‘There are not many architects in the 
York district, and those who live elsewhere in the county 
appear to have kept away. 


Tue Technical Schools in Dublin, which are to be 
under the management of the Corporation, will be opened 
on Monday next. An efficient staff has been secured, 
comprising a member of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
two Whitworth scholars, an Associate of the College of 
Chemistry, besides instructors who are artisans and are 
skilful in their handicrafts. The course of instruction has 
been adapted to the requirements of Dublin, with the 
exception that weaving, which is a local industry, is not 
recognised. In addition to the classes for science and art 
there will be others for building construction, carpentry and 


joinery, cabinet-making, wood-carving, carriage-building, 
metal-plate work and plumbing. The fees are at a low rate. 
Workshop instruction can be had for ten shillings per term 
of six months ; for the drawing and modelling classes the 
fee is five shillings ; and for science, two shillings and six- 
pence. It is, we believe, the first experiment in technical 
education that a Corporation has undertaken, and it merits 
the best wishes for success. 


On Wednesday last, at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, 
E.C., a library of works dealing with carpenters and joiners” 
work was opened. ‘The library has two branches—lending 
and reference—and it will be available for the livery of the 
guild, and for all those who have entered to pass the exa- 
mination of the company, and who have paid the fee of 
5s. It will also be open, on the payment of 5s, to any other 
person provided with an introduction from some liveryman 
of the company, from a member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects or of the Architectural Association, or 
other society, or from some well-known employer connected 
with the building trade. Should the library prove success- 
ful, many other books will be added so as to make it one 
representative of the building trades. 


THE Citizen La Fayette is at length to have his 
memorial in one of the squares of Washington. ‘The com- 
mission for it has been given to the French sculptors, 
MM. ANTONIN MeERcIE and FaLquikre, by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The memorial will consist of a 
statue of the ‘‘ Veteran of Liberty,” the pedestal being 
flanked at the angles by statues of French officers who took 
part in the War of Independence. The monument_is to 
cost 10,o00/., but the Americans owe much to the memory 
of a man who, although a marquis, equipped a vessel at his 
own cost in order to aid them in their struggle against their 
monarch, and who contributed to the English defeat at 
York Town. 


Tue folly of Corporate authorities who will not provide 
means to extinguish fires in their district was made evident 
on Saturday, when the town of Stafford lost its three- 
storeyed half-timbered Elizabethan house and other build- 
ings in the Market Square. The fire establishment of the 
borough possesses two manual engines, which were sup- 
posed to be sufficient to cope with any flames that might 
arise. When the fire broke out it was discovered that there 
was an insufficient supply of water, and four hours were lost 
before the engines could be of any use. Happily the wind 
was favourable, or a great part of Stafford must have been 
destroyed. It is time that something should be done by 
the legislature to diminish the risks that are run by the con- 
fidence of local authorities in an immunity from fire. 


M. ANTOINE-JULIEN HENARD, who held a prominent 
place among the architects of Paris, died at his house in 
the Rue Saint-Lazare on Tuesday in last week. He filled 
various public appointments, and was one of the advising 
architects of the prefecture of the Seine. He was born in 
Fontainebleau in 1812. Asa pupil of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts he gained the second prize in the competition for the 
Prix de Rome in 1837. He first exhibited in the Salon in 
1840, his design being a monument of Mo ikre, and up to 
the present year his name was rarely absent from the cata- 
logue. In the International Exhibition of 1857 there were 
thirteen drawings by him of the Hotel Carnavalet, which 
were prepared for the Historic Monuments Commission. 
M. HenarpD was one of the competitors for the Paris Opera 
House. The most important of his works in Paris is the 
Mairie, in the style of the seventeenth century, at the inter- 
section of the Avenue Daumesnil and the Rue Charenton, 
in which brick and stone are used with happy effect. 


THE Société Centrale has lost another member by the 
death of M. CuarLEeS DE LALANDE, an architect who was 
well known in the theatrical world. He designed the 
‘* Nouveautés” and the ‘ Renaissance” in Paris, and he 
was the proprietor of the latter theatre. M. DE LALANDE 
also constructed the new theatre at Cherbourg. He was 
supposed to be wealthy. He joined the Société Centrale 
in 1879, and in 1881 he was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. 
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TWO WATERING-PLACES. 


CCORDING to the gazetteers, there is a difference of 
40 minutes between the latitude of Ostend and Walton- 
on-the-Naze, but the English and Belgian watering-places 
may be called opposite neighbours. ‘The same waves wash. 
the sands of both towns, and if the new method of testing 
air were applied, it would probably be found that there was 
little to choose between the east and west sides of the sea. 
But here the resemblances may be said to end. The dunes 
which are to be seen near Ostend do not differ more in 
colour and substance from the “crag ” of the Essex coast 
than the two places. One, from its dreariness, seems 
specially fitted for people who are supposed to take their 
pleasures sadly, while the other attracts young and old who 
are in search of amusement out of many parts of Europe. 

It cannot be said that by surrounding the town with an 
agreeable landscape, Nature is more favourable to Ostend, 
and it is difficult to discover any part of the streets which 
time has made venerable. The stranger who begins an 
acquaintance with Ostend through the older quarter of the 
town is sure to be disappointed. ‘There may be some 
difference in the colours of the houses about the quay, but 
elsewhere he will find little that is picturesque or worth 
the sketching. Even the churches will not repay a second 
visit, and are not to be compared with those of Calais or 
Dieppe. Ostend is essentially a place for trade, and, as 
often happens in ports, the inhabitants care little about 
beauty in any way unless it can bring them money. It is 
characteristic of the town that on Sundays and holidays a 
barrel organ will be heard grinding throughout the evening in 
most of the taverns. As long as something resembling a 
tune is heard the natives are happy, for the music is 
gratuitous. 

But when one reaches the Digue a new world appears. 
There everything is beautiful. No one who considered the 
town from the sea could suppose that the greater part of 
Ostend is commonplace and unlovely, for it is veiled by a 
range of houses that are unsurpassable. They are not to 
be taken as models of severity in style. The King of the 
Beucians built a fantastic palace near the end of the pro- 
menade, and his subjects have loyally tried to be emulous 
of it. Almost every house has a different facade, and so 
much variety does not seem to be incongruous in a place 
where people are supposed to be escaping from the mono- 
tony of their ordinary life. For that reason there seems to 
be an avoidance of any imitation of the picturesque brick 
houses that are to be seen in so many Belgian towns. 
Paris seems to have been the source from which all was 
drawn, but everything has undergone so much of a sea 
change that the original authors would hardly recognise 
their creations. The people who go to Ostend wish to see 
and be seen ; the architects have done their best to accom- 
modate them. Wherever a coign of vantage can be put it 
is sure to be found. Glass takes the place of materials that 
are not translucent, and, at times, even glass is found to be 
too much of an impediment to sight and speech. 

__ The promenade itself is out of the common. On both 
sides, that is in front of the houses and along the beach, the 
footways are paved with tiles of a yellowish colour with a 
raised pattern, which gives a foothold to the feeblest. The 
extent of the paving is enough to excite the wonder of a 
surveyor from an English watering-place, and he must 
admire the discipline of ratepayers who are made to bear 
so much expense without a murmur. It is not necessary to 
study this part of Ostend in the season in order to appreciate 
the enterprise which is manifested in the creation of so 
remarkable a work. Weare better able to understand what 
was accomplished when it is seen, as at present, in a 
deserted state. The outlay must have been enormous, and 
the rents that have to be paid by shopkeepers and others is, 
of course, in proportion, but apparently the speculation is 
profitable to tenants as well as owners. Visitors may 
occasionally be heard to grumble about the cost of every- 
thing, but where is the seaside town that is free from 
excessive charges ? 


It is only necessary to walk beyond the Digue in order 
to discover how much Ostend owes to architects and 
builders for the fine appearance it is able to present on one 
side. The country is flat, and the sandhills cannot be 


called a relief. The neighbouring villages have none of 


that interest which can be seen around the English coast. 
Everything is mean or sordid, and apparently will continue 
to be so until an extension of the great promenade becomes. 
necessary. The beauty of Ostend dates, as it were, from. 
yesterday, and is entirely owing to speculators and their 
architects. It may be said to be artificial beauty, for the 
whole endowment of nature consisted in a fine stretch of 
sand and the sea. All that has been done in Ostend is- 
practicable in scores of English towns, and Walton-on-the- 
Naze, however dreary now, need not fear a comparison with 
it if an equal sum could be expended on improvements. 

Of the two, the Essex town seems to be naturally the 
more attractive. ‘There is certainly a wider expanse of 
sand in Ostend, but at Walton the shore has been neglected, 
and, with care, could assume a very different appearance. 
The cliffs have more colour than the dunes, which is not 
saying much for them. The sandhills are so depressing to 
many people that a French novelist could think of no 
better place for his hero to reside when he became a 
misanthrope : there everything was in keeping with his 
mood. The crag cliffs at Walton-on-the-Naze are of a 
material that seems intermediate between clay and rock, 
From its softness they are full of chasms, which impart 
effects of light and shade, and, if the general aspect is. 
sombre, it will at least recall much that is admired for 
colour in Scotland. ‘The cliffs are sufficiently effective to 
serve as a setting for a town. ; 

At present Walton-on-the-Naze is the only town we 
know on the English coast which is without one point of 
interest. The photographers and the artists who have 
made sketches for the things that are brought away 
as presents have given up the search for the picturesque, 
and boldly present views of some dingy hotel or lodging- 
house. The real name of the place is Walton-le-Soken, 
which brings us back to the ancient tenure of “socage,” 
and an air of antiquity might be supposed to hover over the 
streets. But nothing seems to be older than our century. 
An occasional gable of good form will reward the sight of 
the explorer in Ramsgate, Deal, or Margate, while in Walton 
everything might be called formless. For a time the houses 
appear to have been set up without any regard for alignment, 
and nothing less than a general clearance would bring about 
order. People sometimes rave about the charming houses 
which can be produced when a country builder is allowed 
to follow his fancy without the interference of an architect. 
Let anyone who holds that opinion make a journey to 
Walton-on-the-Naze, and he will be disillusionised. <A 
bathing-box is as pleasing a sight as one of the ordinary 
houses. Neither a door nor a window can be discovered 
which will suggest the existence of a workman who cared a 
jot for form. In the later buildings, where something else — 
was attempted, the local builder seems to be incompetent to 
go beyond the importation of some fancy bricks. His 
powers are easily exhausted, and therefore he prefers mate- 
rials which are shaped for use. 

If Walton-on-the-Naze stood somewhere on the Con- 
tinent, professors of political economy would advise their 
students to undergo the discomforts of residence and spend 
their holidays in trying to discover how people can live in 
such a place. There is apparently no trade in the little 
town, unless we call the operations on visitors by that name. 
The sea must be barren in that part of the world, as not a 
single fishing-boat is visible. Visitors must, therefore, be 
the support of the inhabitants in Walton-on-the-Naze as 
well as on the Digue at Ostend. In Walton the people 
have the courage to put up announcements that wooden 
sheds are to be let for lodgings, and are not disappointed. 
It is always difficult to understand why a man will endure 
discomforts in a seaside town which one of his servants 
would not accept in town; but in Walton the mystery Is 
increased. The old saying, ‘‘ Ubi mel, ibi apes,” will 
always be true, but the attraction there will not compensate 
for what has to be borne. ‘The visitor is doomed to suffer 
outside no less than inside his lodgings. 

There are commissioners in Walton-on-the-Naze, for 
two notice-boards far apart on the strand duly announce 
their existence, and the titles of their official representative. 
But what are commissioners to do when there is no money 
available for their operations? If the Waltonians are able 
to live throughout a year on the spoils of their visitors (and 
we cannot find any other source of profit), it says much for 
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their skill in utilising the tourist season. But we can hardly 
believe that much is left for the commissioners to extract. 
The public works of Walton are, therefore, things of shreds 
and patches. The promenade which corresponds with the 
Digue across the channel is worth a visit as a curiosity. 
Hardly two yards of it correspond. The materials seem to 
be débris, and even the concrete has a second-hand appear- 
ance, as if it were abstracted from another part of the coast. 
In one place fragments of stone are laid down. They will 
be followed by bits of concrete or bricks. The tide has 
not much respect for construction of that kind, and when 
in a playful mood carries parts away. Something has then 
to be done. More of the ground is removed, in order 
to give space for underpinning on a scale that will be 
worthy of the town. But somehow the work is not accom- 
plished, and the stranger soon learns that he must not walk 
about in a meditative mood unless he has a wish to give 
work to the surgeon. 

Everything in this world turns on money, and the in- 
habitants cannot be blamed if they are unable to pay the 
large sums that would be needed to convert the town into 
a state that befits a holiday resort. And yet Walton is well 
adapted for the purpose ; indeed, it has many advantages 
which more successful towns do not possess. It is within a 
couple of hours of town, and, for parts of the metropolis, 
it must be the most accessible of all the watering-places. 
The air is bracing, the bathing is as good as is found on 
the Kentish coast, and there is a fertile country around the 
place. All that is needed is adequate accommodation, but 
to gain it the town will have to be transformed. 

It is strange that no speculators have turned their 
attention to Walton-on-the-Naze, or that Dr. RICHARDSON 
has not discovered how well it is adapted for an experi- 
ment in creating a seaside Hygieia. The property cannot 
be valuable, and the condition of the place is apparent 
when it is found that the largest hotel and many of the 
largest houses are vacant. The sacrifice of local industries 
would not have to be considered in any scheme for acquiring 
a part of Walton, and, so far as we know, there is no town 
where the conditions appear so favourable for purchasing 
property. The capitalists who created the Digue at Ostend 
would say their task was infinitely more onerous. 

The great question is, Would a new Walton-on-the- 
Naze bea profitable speculation? If wisely carried out there 
seems to be no reason to the contrary. But it would be 
necessary to recognise the principle that the new town must 
be assigned to pleasure and health. It would not do for 
people who like to mix with sailors and fishermen, and who 
find a novel delight in listening to the wrangling of a market- 
place. Attractions of that kind can be found more readily 
in other directions. What Walton might furnish is some- 
thing which does not exist in England as yet, and which 
has to be sought abroad—or, in other words, a resem- 
blance to the architectural and engineering work whichis to 
be found along the shore at Ostend. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


eee object of education is to equip the student for the part 
he has to play on the stage of the world. If I can sketch 
for you the part which the architect should be prepared to play 
you will more readily comprehend the training he requires. 
Let us examine “the architect’s part.” There are three direc- 
tions in which knowledge, skill, and experience are expected 
of him. (1) As to buildings and structures; (2) as to men 
and affairs; (3) as to drawings and art. And I propose to 
take these in their order. 
1. An architect ought to be familiar with buildings and 
structure. He ought to know all sorts of buildings, their 
various purposes, and how those purposes are provided for—all 
that makes them suitable or unsuitable for use, and for any 
emergencies for which they ought to be prepared. He ought 
to know structure also—that is to say, all the materials of which 
buildings are usually made, their appearance, qualities, defects— 
the marks of goodness or badness in them, and the modes in 
which they are wrought, the work they will have to do in the 
Structure, and their fitness for it. He ought to understand the 
sites and surroundings of buildings—drainage and sanitation, 
fittings and appliances, and should have mastered the scientific 
= SR i Ee 25 eee Der irk ctale babies edie 
* From the introductory lecture delivered by Professor T. Roger 
Smith, at University College, London, on Wednesday, 


* plans, and details, from first to last. 


principles upon which such things as heating, ventilation, 
lightning conductors, and cooking apparatus should be arranged, 
as well as their practical details. He has to understand the 
decay and disruption of buildings, and the risks of decay and 
accident that beset them, and how to guard against such risks. 
Again, an architect ought to know something about the history 
of buildings, and the most important structures in the world. 
He ought to know the artistic principles upon which good 
buildings have been designed, and the forms, mouldings, 
enrichments, and features which have been to the great artists 
in architecture what the colours on his pallet are to the 
painter. And he ought to know by personal knowledge and 
experience, by measuring and drawing out in some cases, and 
by sketching and noting in others, a considerable amount of 
good architecture and good ornament, some of which ought to 
be from other countries than our own. And with some of this 
architecture he ought to be familiarly, nay, intimately, ac- 
quainted. Further, he requires to be at home upon buildings 
in course of construction, to foresee what is likely to be success- 
ful or otherwise, whether in arrangement, construction, or 
design ; and to be able to correct defects and prevent mis- 
takes, alike of design and of construction, before it be too late. 

2. Again, the architect is required to know men and affairs 
as well as building. You will come to find, as you advance in 
life, that in every professional calling, as, indeed, in every im- 
portant position in life, a knowledge of men is the most 
valuable of all acquisitions. Even the solitary student, or the 
lonely landscape painter works for others, and if he succeed it 
is either because his mind is so in harmony with the thoughts 
of his time that he involuntarily produces what others delight 
in, or else because his powers of calculation and observation 
enable him to take the measure, so to speak, of the men of his 
generation, and cleverly to produce (possibly without sympathy) 
some work sufficiently in harmony with the time to please them. 
Far more is it the case with ourselves, whose work is from first 
to last done in contact with our fellow-creatures, that a know- 
ledge of what men like and think and dois essential to success. 
The inception of any architectural undertaking grows out of the 
desire of other people to erect a building. The material carry- 
ing of it out is done by other hands than the architect’s under 
the control of another head, often fuller of the desire to make 
money than to make a building; and the whole undertaking is 
beset by difficulties, emergencies, and varied transactions, in 
which the architect has to unravel one tangled skein after 
another with different people. In short, from that early 
stage in his career when an architect has to establish 
his position, make a connection, and inspire confidence suf- 
ficient to induce persons to put their work into his hands, 
to the close of the transaction, when the last instalment of his 
own fees is paid him, he has need of tact, resource, a com- 
mand of temper, presence of mind, good common sense, the 
ability to write a clear letter, and, in short, the qualities natural 
and acquired which enable a man to get on well with his fellow- 
men. All this must be combined with a knowledge of affairs. 
All this intercourse with other people rises out of matters that 
have relation to the erection of buildings, or the site for them, or 
the materials of them, or the uses they are to be put to; the laws 
affecting them, or the customs, or the prejudices, or conflicting 
interests of the folk who have to deal with them. Now, in 
every one of these things the architect or chief builder, if he is 
to be chief, must be sufficiently posted up to take the lead. 
He must be familiar with such of the forms of transacting 
business, correspondence, accounts, vouchers, &c., as are used 
in building affairs, and such laws, customs, rights, as are 
incidents of, or affect his work, and, in addition, with an in- 
finite number of things that bear on it only indirectly. Esti- 
mates, accounts, the value of the things that are used in 
making buildings, the value of buildings themselves, and of 
the land they stand on, road-making, repairs, light and air, 
the statute and common law as affecting buildings and pro- 
perty—on all these affairs he is expected to be able to give 
advice—and sound advice. He ought to know something 
about every use that a building can be put to, and though so 
much is almost unattainable, yet he ought to be constantly 
approaching to such a state of universal knowledge of what goes 
on under all roofs the longer he lives. 

3. Drawings and Art.—We build our buildings on paper 
to an extent never hitherto practised, but rendered apparently 
necessary by the modern contract system; but more than this, 
we study with the pencil when we examine existing work. The 
pencil aids to develop and fix our ideas when we are designing; 
with the pencil we make our intentions clear to our clients, and 
at a later period to the surveyors who prepare the estimate, 
and the artisans who carry out the work. ‘Drawing, then, is a 
most essential—the most essential of acquisitions for an archi- 
tect. The best draughtsman may possibly never make an 
architect, though I do not think such a result need often occur; 
but no architect can hope to succeed at the present time who 
does not draw well, and is not familiar with all that ought to be 
and habitually is done in drawing out architectural designs, 
Familiarity with plans is 
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not a substitute for familiarity with building, but it is an admir- 
able introduction to buildings, and the best possible aid to the 
mastering of them. The draughtsmanship that is necessary 
will extend beyond familiarity with plan drawing. — A good 
draughtsman must have so far mastered the use of his instru- 
ments as to be able to think through his bow-pencil or his 
straight-edge, and he must be able to draw all the ornament in 
his buildings, including representations of the human figure, so 
that his drawings shall be serviceable guides to the workmen. 
He ought to have mastered perspective, and to be at home to 
some extent in colour. Finally, in the use of these means 
he should have the feeling and inspiration of the artist, 
and he should have sympathy with and a knowledge of 
other walks of art as well as his own. Art—which I 
have named last, on the principle on which the most 
famous performer is placed at the foot of a play-bill (“and 
Adelina Patti,” for example) is that which determines the level 
at which our architect shall work. If he can be the artist in 
feeling and training, and in what he designs, his work may 
be noble architecture, and certainly will be good. Being an 
artist, be it remembered, relates to everything that develops 
a sense of beauty in form, line, and colour, and in all the allied 
arts as well as in our own. I need hardly point out that this 
considerable range of knowledge and experience will take years 
to acquire—in fact, it is the work of a lifetime ; but what we 
are concerned with is that approach to it which justifies a 
beginning. This ideal portrait is not often, however—even if 
time enough be taken—carried out symmetrically and com- 
pletely. Opportunity enables a man to accumulate experience, 
knowledge, and skill in one direction. The lack of opportunity, 
or of will, or of taste, cramps him in another, and so it comes to 
pass that most men are better in one walk of their profession 
than in another—fortunate if they are able to find that class of 
work for which they are most fit. In passing I ought to point 
out that more than one of the matters that figured in our 
enumeration of the cultivated man’s acquisitions or methods are 
almost essential to the architect. This is especially the case 
with his drawing and his cultivation of the fine arts. He almost 
alone of all professional men should, as a matter of course, 
include foreign travel as a part of his training. He also, in 
common with all professional men, should cultivate his mind 
and powers by Bacon’s method of reading, writing, and social 
intercourse. In short, he should be a cultivated man. 

I propose to pass at once now to the question of how, with 
the opportunities that London at present offers, you can be 
educated for your profession. Even that stage of preparation 
which the Institute examination marks cannot be reached with- 
out time. To become a great architect is the labour of half a 
lifetime. We have, however, had great architects in this 
country, and have them now; so it is clear that whether our 
appliances and methods are the very best or not, that at least 
they can suffice. I once heard one of the greatest of modern 
water-colourists exclaim before a gathering of artists—“ It is 
not the water in the brush, but the spirit in the man that makes 
a painter in water-colours!” This is quite true; and if we 
take any great architect—say, Sir Charles Barry—it was the 
spirit in the man that made him what he was; still, the water- 
colourist does have water in his brush, and Barry reached his 
eminence by some path. Let us turn to the published memoir 
of him, and ask what was that path? Pupilage for a long 
term, travel for a long term, and then continuous effort—first to 
obtain, and then to carry out, responsible practice—is the 
answer that we shall obtain. Now, that simple programme 
will form the outline of the only course at present open to the 
architectural student of the present day, and I recommend 
both parts of it to your cordial adoption, not necessarily as the 
best possible programme—on that I offer no opinion here—but 
as the best possible in London in the year 1887; and I will 
endeavour to show how much pupilage and travel themselves can 
do for you, and what can be done to fill out, add to, and supple- 
ment these two cardinal elements. With or without sound 
preliminary training, let us suppose that the student begins his 
career as a pupil. The life of Barry tells us that he was articled 
for and worked out seven years. This is not perhaps too long 
for a man to work at the drawing-board, but it is too long to be 
in one place. The term now fashionable is three years, which 
is too short, and I believe that, as a rule, four years is a very 
useful term, and that then most men had better change, and 
spend two or three years seeing the practice of other offices as 
assistants, and, as a rule, as paid assistants. 

I have not much to suggest to pupils ; but I ought to point 
out that what is really intended to be done for them is not to 
teach them as they were taught at school, but to give them a 
chance. In consideration of the premium he has paid, a young 
man who for a long time is more of a hindrance than a help 
is tolerated in a place where the work would go on better with- 
out him, and it is an understood thing that he is to be allowed 
opportunities of learning if he will use them. This is—though 
at roel sound a very precious privilege—really of far more 
va ue than most young men have the remotest idea of, and the 
great danger, especially for. students who come straight from 
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school and have not had the training in self-culture whicls 
college affords is that the opportunities may not be properly 
made use of. Let me urge on the notice of any pupils who 
may hear me, half a dozen or so of friendly hints :—First, to 
consider no trifle beneath their notice ; secondly, to recognise 
that to acquire habits of punctuality, order, the mode of con- 
ducting simple affairs, endorsing letters, conveying messages, 
&c., are all essential to their success in after life as business 
men ; thirdly, to do everything entrusted to them as well as 
they can, but as far as possible to secure the difficult jobs and 
pass the easy ones on to someone else ; fourthly, to let nothing 
pass that they do not understand without extorting an explana- 
tion from someone ; fifthly, to visit the buildings on hand and 
the builders’ workshops whenever there is a chance ; lastly, ta 
make sketches and notes of every possible thing, insignificant 
or otherwise. A pupil who will spend his four years in the 
practice of this line of conduct will leave the office a 
good deal nearer being an architect than he entered it. 
It is, perhaps, right to add that, though I may have given what: 
does not seem a very brilliant account of pupilage, and though 
I am about to show that it must be supplemented eikeiee Fe: 

o 
practical a pursuit as an architect’s business can, | think, only: 
be learnt by taking part in the actual conduct of it ; and though 
many pupils would do better had they spent some time in pre- 
paratory study before being articled, I see no reasonable 
prospect of any system being introduced to supersede pupilage 
without great disadvantage. In the pupil’s career I include any 
subsequent time spent in somewhat similar work, though under 
the name of an improver or assistant. A still more useful 
addition to a pupil’s course is a time spent in a position some- 
what analogous to that of a clerk of works, or as resident 
assistant to a clerk of works, or as resident draughtsman on 
some building. Naturally, this is a rare chance. Very few 
pupils of five or six years’ standing, if any, are really fit to be 
of much service as clerks of works; but if they can in any 
capacity spend some time on a_ building, they will find oppor- 
tunities for acquiring practical knowledge there which are 
invaluable. 

Let us now inquire what advantages the student ought to 
be able to reap from pupilage, and from that kind of exten- 
sion of it which I have sketched. First, as to Buildings, our 
first head. He will learn little or nothing of their history, 
and in the ordinary course he will see little or nothing of 
old buildings, but he will have opportunities in a disjointed 
way of acquiring familiarity with many of the features, orna- 
ments, mouldings, decorations, and with the general design of 
the buildings in course of erection by the architect to whom he 
is articled, and not unfrequently with the design of some 
ancient buildings, as shown in prints, books, photographs, and 
sketches—Classic, Gothic, or Renaissance, according to the. 
proclivities of his master. He ought to have the opportunity 
of acquiring a pretty thorough knowledge of ordinary con- 
struction, and in some cases of special construction, and of 
learning how to specify and how to make approximate esti- 
mates. He will be sure to have opportunities of learning 


something about materials, but probably most of them will be ~ 


wasted unless he gains elsewhere some general systematic 
familiarity with the subject theoretically. He may get some 
acquaintance with the appearance of buildings in course of 
erection, and of course it may happen that he may come into. 
contact with old buildings in course of decay, but this expe- 
rience is generally reserved for later days. I pass to my second 
head, Familiarity with Men and Affairs. In a large office a 
pupil rarely has anything to do with men and not much with 
business. In a small office the pupil often has to see people, and 
to devote part of his time to letter writing or accounts and writing 
out reports, from all of which engagements he will by degrees 
learn that valuable familiarity with men and things which we 
term business habits. If he is at all observant and does his 
best to make himself useful, and especially if he writes a good 
hand—a valuable and, I regret to add, a rare acquisition—he 
ought to become perfectly familiar with all the ordinary busi- 
ness documents that an architect has to do with, and so when 
he enters upon practice this part of his office routine will be at 
his fingers’ ends. Much of the proper dealing with men must, 
however, be learned from his actual responsible contact with 
affairs in real life. My third head was Drawing and Art. If a 
pupil goes into an office properly prepared, or, at least, well up 
in drawing the figure, and he has fair abilities, four years 
ought to make him at least a fair draughtsman. If in four 
years he thoroughly merits the praise of being a really good 
draughtsman, he has done well. The routine of preparing 
drawings from first to last should be familiar to him, and he; 
generally speaking, will have had an opportunity of making 
himself acquainted with perspective. Making designs is another 
matter : it depends upon other things than office work, and wilk 
not be learned in the office. As to art as applied to buildings, 
or as seen in painting and sculpture, if the student is articled to 
an artist, and artistic work is being done during his term, he 
ought to gain much artistic training from office work. If (as is 
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often the case) there is little going on to teach him fine art, he 
has to look for it elsewhere, and he will not look in vain, for 
many of the best artists in our profession have been brought up 
in offices where they had little chance of learning the fine art 
of architecture, though, fortunately for them, the technical art 
of building was learnable thoroughly. 

If I am correct in the view I have taken, it seems that the 
student unavoidably, and in the nature of things, is to look 
elsewhere than to the architect to whom he is articled and the 
associates with whom he will work in the office for preliminary 
preparation and for several important parts of his training. As 
for preliminary preparation, it is impossible for an architect to 
have too good an education, and I wish that every student 
were a graduate of one of our Universities ; but, at any rate, 
I hope that most will have obtained a thorough English train- 
ing, with a good knowledge of at least one modern language, 
a fair amount of mathematics, and the elements of some of the 
natural sciences, that is to say, physics, and, if possible, geology 
and chemistry, and last, but not least, that they will be well 
grounded in drawing. It is seldom that a youth or his friends 
select architecture for his profession without his having some 
amount of skill in drawing; but it has rarely been carried far 
enough. The student should be able to draw the human figure 
from the antique fairly well, and ought to know something of 
perspective and landscape. If he has not advanced at least as 
far as this, it is better to spend some months at a drawing- 
school before entering an office at all, Some actual work in a 
joiner’s shop is not a bad preparation for pupilage. Whether 
any part of this, which I call preliminary work, has to be taken 
up in addition or not, the following portions of the equipment 
I sketched.a short time back must, it seems, be got elsewhere 
than at the office. As to Buildings :—Their history ; much of 
their construction, materials, and science, and the superintend- 
ence of work ; the study of existing buildings. As to Drawing 
and Art :—Design and the refinements of draughtsmanship, and 
fine art generally. As to Men and Affairs :—All those parts 
of the conduct of practice which lie beyond ordinary routine, 
including the law of buildings. The most important of these 
is the study of erecting buildings, and I wish with all great 
emphasis to lay down distinctly the truth—sometimes I fear 
forgotten—that to study the buildings you must go to them. 
The knowledge about buildings which lectures, books, photo- 
graphs, and prints convey is not a knowledge of buildings. 
You must see, study, and sketch them. There is very great 
advantage in a student, after a sufficient number of years have 
been spent in preparing himself, taking a tour—an extended 
tour, and a continuous tour—through as many of the regions of 
Europe that are architecturally rich as he can, and if it can be 
extended into the East so much the better. This sort of tour 
has, I think, fallen in the estimation of students partly because 
the facilities for short trips are now so good, and partly, I think, 
because many men during the last twenty-five years have 
practised little else than English Gothic, and such have been 
contented to limit their studies to this country, with perhaps a 
visit or two to France, Belgium, and Germany. But the star 
of English Gothic is setting, and the student cannot afford to 
neglect Classic, Renaissance, Romanesque, and Byzantine 
examples, such as he must cross the Channel to study ; and for 
good reasons which I cannot stop to go into here six separate 
trips of a month each do not do one-half, probably less 
than half, the good that one tour of six months will do. 
Some building or buildings must at some time be examined 
very thoroughly. I am disposed to think that the balance 
of advantage is on the side of comparatively few good 
examples most thoroughly investigated rather than a large 
number less completely studied. Each building selected should 
be measured and drawn out in detail,so that the drawing would 
suffice to re-erect the building, or the parts of it which are of 
architectural merit, if it were burnt. It is obviously convenient 
in many cases to select some English building for this kind of 
analysis. Ofcourse, a much larger number of buildings must 
in addition be less thoroughly treated. Though I have urged 
the long Continental tour as desirable—and, let me add, most 
enjoyable—it must not be supposed that short periods of study 
of buildings near home are not great helps. Never lose a 
chance of visiting, examining, and drawing good work, old or 
new. 

There is a certain amount of very good old Gothic, and 
fairly good old Renaissance, to be met with in London, and 
the best modern work of both sorts here is quite as well worth 
study as the old, only let it be the best. London also presents 
opportunities of study in museums, of which, I think, few 
architectural students avail themselves as they might. We 
have antique work in the British Museum, We have an un- 
rivalled collection of Decorative work, and Renaissance, and 
Oriental specimens at the South Kensington Museum, where 
there is also a magnificent series of casts, including many that 
would form excellent studies for architects. At the Archi- 
tectural Museum there is a rich collection of Medieval archi- 
tecture ; and at the Crystal Palace a series of casts and models 
of every age, the Renaissance, Byzantine, and Gothic being 


very good indeed. In all these places students who want to 
work can get leave to draw with very little difficulty. 

I now turn to the other points in which the student of archi- 
tecture requires help. First, 1 am bound, I think, to refer to 
that provision which this college has made for assisting him, a 
provision of which I am proud to say that in the past a large 
number of men now successfully pursuing their practice, and in 
later years numbers of men whom I hope to see successful in 
life, availed themselves. Those portions of your necessary 
studies in which you can be helped by attending classes here 
are :—A. The history of buildings. This, with an examination 
into their features, details, and the growth and metamorphoses 
of architectural styles, forms the subject of the A, or art course, 
here. I do not pretend for a moment to have time, in a session 
of thirty evenings, or the ability, to tell the students all they 
require to know; but I claim that the course here gives a 
systematic and connected view of this history of ancient and: 
modern architecture. I endeavour to make the subject inte- 
resting, and prefer to content myself with only taking up as 
much as can be done thoroughly, rather than to attempt to get 
over too much ground. ‘There is a magnificent series of 
diagrams, which are lent to students to work from as well as- 
hung up in the room, and I have endeavoured, with a success 
of which I confess I am a little proud, to induce the students 
themselves to draw illustrations of the subjects of the lectures. 
The materials and the construction of buildings form the subject 
of Course B. 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


iN are a course of restoration and repair, which prevented 

the use of the building at the recent Festival of the 
Three Choirs at Worcester, the ancient refectory of the monks, 
used in modern times as the King’s School, was reopened on - 
Monday. The repairs disclosed some interesting features in 
the old building which had been hidden for centuries behind 
plaster and colour-wash. The building is of red sandstone, . 
120 feet in length by 64 feet in breadth, and stands against the 
south cloister of the cathedral. The stonework had become 
decayed by age. The hall was built in 1372, and the interior 
being repaired, it was found that a window at each end—east 
and west—had been blocked up with brick and plaster. The 
west window (of which only the main framework existed) has 
been restored, with its tracery, as also has the east window, 
which is a very singular one, and much resembles one at 
Bolton Abbey. Beneath this window is a curious quatrefoil 
panel in the wall, which was discovered some years since by 
one of the late masters of the Cathedral School. It has been 
obliterated by plaster, and is much defaced. The old timber 
roof is now_ hidden from sight by a groined-timber ceiling, 
which greatly reduces the height of the room, hitherto pro- 
nounced one of the best in the kingdom for sound. Where 
the stones of the wall have decayed new work has been in- 
serted. This is especially noticed in the fine Norman arch- 
way at the east end, giving entrance to the cloister, which has 
been in this way partially restored, and has at present a very. 
patchy appearance. Mr. Christian was the architect. 


TESSERZ. 
Ornamental Art. 


H. O’NEIL, A.R.A. 


jas has often been termed creative, but it is so only ina 

very limited sense, inasmuch as it is impossible to con- 
ceive or model any form which is not to be found in nature, from 
whose works alone our knowledge is derived. Though orna- 
mental art is thus based on the reproduction of natural forms, 
it should be rather suggestive than imitative ; and instead of 
copying the actual shape of nature’s works, it should chiefly be 
guided by the great principle on which nature acts. That prin- 
ciple is fitness to the work to be done, and this fitness is so 
perfect throughout nature’s works as almost to seem the result 
of necessity rather than of design. So that in all living things 
there is neither redundancy nor poverty. The trunk of a tree, 
or the stem of a flower—I speak of these objects in their 
maturity—is proportionate to the weight to be borne, and the 
minutest branch has the power adequate to bear the leaves it 
puts forth. Above all the designer should avoid eccentricity, 
which, if at times apparent in nature, is an accident produced 
by extraneous circumstances. But though any abruptness is 
distasteful to the eye, monotony is equally unsatisfactory, for 
the most beautiful feature in nature is its boundless variety, 
whether of form or colour. Again, in decorative art, though it 
is also founded on the reproduction of natural forms, we should 
carefully avoid the direct imitation of any object the intro- 
duction of which would appear incongruous. ‘The representa- 
tion of flowers on carpets or curtains is very common, and~ 
highly distasteful. In these matters the Oriental manufacturers 
are vastly superior to those of every other nation. 
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Laon Cathedral. 
H. JAMES. 

The cathedral of Laon has not the elaborate grandeur of 
that of Rheims, but it is a very noble and beautiful church. 
Nothing can be finer than its position; it would set off any 
church to stand on such a hill-crest. Laon has also a facade 
of many sculptures, which, however, has suffered greater violence 
than that of Rheims, and is being carefully and delicately 
restored. Whole figures and bas-reliefs have lately been 
replaced by exact imitations in that fresh white French stone 
which looks at first like a superior sort of plaster. They were 
far gone, and I suppose the restorer’s hand was imperiously 
called for. I do not know that it has been too freely used. 
But half the charm of Laon is the magnificent colouring of 
brownish, weather-battered grey which it owes to the great ex- 
posure of its position, and it will be many a year before the 
chalky scars and patches will be wrought into dusky harmony 
with the rest of the edifice. Fortunately, however, they promise 
to be not very numerous; the principal restorations have taken 
place inside. I know not what all this labour costs, but I was 
interested in learning from the old bellringer at Rheims that 
the sum voted by the Chamber for furbishing up his own church 
was two millions of francs, to be expended during ten years. 
That is what it is to have ‘national monuments” to keep up. 
One is apt to think of the fourteenth century as a rather ill- 
appointed and comfortless period; but the fact that at the 
present time the mere repairs of one of its buildings cost forty 
thousand dollars a year would indicate that the original builders 
had a great deal of money to spend. The cathedral of Laon 
was intended to be a wonderful cluster of towers, but only two 
of these ornaments—the couple above the west front—have 
been carried to a great altitude ; the pedestals of the rest, how- 
ever, detach themselves with much vigour, and contribute to 
the complicated and somewhat fantastic look which the church 
wears at a distance, and which makes its great picturesqueness. 
The finished towers are admirably light and graceful; with the 
sky shining through their large interstices they suggest an 
imitation of timber in masonry. They have one very quaint 
feature: from their topmost portions, at each angle, certain 
carven heads of oxen peep forward with a startling naturalness 
—a tribute to the patient, powerful beasts who dragged the 
material of the building up the long zigzags of the mountain. 
We perhaps treat our dumb creatures better to-day than was 
done five hundred years ago; but I doubt whether a modern 
architect, in settling his accounts, would have “remembered,” 
as they say, the oxen. 


An Egyptian Temple. 
T. L. DONALDSON. 

An Egyptian temple appears to have been one of the most 
imposing assemblages of buildings that can be well conceived. 
Avenues lined with hundreds of sphinxes on each side led the 
worshipper to the sacred precinct for the distance of thousands 
of feet; and thus the mind, even when remote from the vicinity 
of the temple, received an impression calculated to excite 
veneration. This avenue was terminated by a stupendous mass 
of pyramidal form, above 200 feet wide and about 80 feet high, 
whose enormous proportion was naught diminished by the vast- 
ness of the plain in which it stands, nor by contrast with the 
mountains that overhung it. In the centre of this propyleum is 
a door, flanked in advance by an obelisk on each side, about 
go feet high, and beside which are figures of colossal dimen- 
sions, 45 feet high, sitting as guardians of the sacred portal. 
The effect of the whole is gigantic, and calculated to impress 
the coming worshipper with the fullest notions of his insig- 
nificance in the scale of material nature. The triumphal gate- 
way being passed, a magnificent court meets the eyes of the 
beholder, having on each side a colonnade ; and this court led 
to a densely columned hail or vestibule, under the shades of 
which the crowds of Egypt’s sons and daughters reposed to 
recover from the exhaustion and fatigue caused by their journey 
under a burning sun to the fane of their creature god. And 
here the mind also dwelt awhile on the first impressions pro- 
duced by the contemplation of the overpowering majesty of the 
gorgeous mass. For the huge propylea, which enclosed either 
end of the court, and the hall with its forest of clustered columns, 
which the eye could not number, and the playful variety and 
copiousness of cnannelled hieroglyphics which left not a space 
uncovered, and the brilliancy of the pigment which gave an 
endless variety to the shafts and capitals of the columns, to 
the beams, the walls and ceilings, bewildered the attention, 
and left not a moment of repose to the wondering 
stranger. A lofty central avenue of columns, above 60 feet 
high, forming as it were a triumphal way, leads under a 
third portal, of dimensions by no means inferior to the others 
just mentioned, and marked with what care and with what 
sanctity the priests guarded every approach to the inner parts 
of the temple. But this gateway passed, and a scene the most 
oe burst upon the view. An ample peristyle, much larger 
than the one already passed, presented itself to the eye, 


probably planted with trees, crowded with metaphoric statues. 
On either hand a double avenue of columns less for convenience 
than dignity of effect. In the centre up rose the portico of the 
mass of building, which formed the temple itself—the columns 
in dimension more lofty, in decoration more rich, in proportion 
more graceful than those of the courts. The dynasties that had 
ruled over the country up to the period of the erection of this 
temple have their histories graven on the walls and on the 
columns—the same pyramidal form gives an appearance of 
endless durability to the mass, which is surmounted by an 
immense hollowed cavetto having the centre occupied by the 
sculptured form of the agatho demon, or winged globe and 
serpents, with outstretched wings extending over the centre 
intercolumniation of the facade, and seemingly a being of 
another world. Admitted beneath this porch, the minds of the 
worshippers are prepared for the gloomy inner penetralia, 
where every object was mysterious and emblematic. Numerous 
doorways closed by curtains succeeded each other, and led 
from vestibule to vestibule, which hindered the eye from pene- 
trating with sacrilegious gaze into the inmost sanctuary, all 
access to it being forbidden to the multitude. To these 
vestibules the light of day was denied, and the mind was 
subdued by the gloom of the spot, for the attention was 
absorbed by the contemplation of the sacred mysteries of the 
place, and by the effects produced on the attention by the huge 
incongruous figures of granite—monstrous reflections of the 
gloomy minds of the religious inhabitants of the sacred 
precinct, who sought to deify matter and the animal instincts. 


The Figure on the Column of July, Paris. 
H. DE THURY. 


This statue, 4°25 métres (14 feet) in height, supported on the 
toe, and bending forward, presented great difficulties in the 
moulding, and still greater in the casting, as the solidity of the 
statue depended on the extreme lightness of the upper parts 
and the strength of the leg on which it is supported. Had the 
old methods been resorted to, the figure would most probably 
have failed, or have been tried in several pieces ; because the 
upper part, being very thin, would cool down immediately, 
while the lower part, cooling more slowly, would have con- 
tracted on itself, leaving at the ankles an opening of about 
25 millimétres (an inch), the metal contracting from 12 to 14 
millimétres per métre (3 an inch), and the statue would un- 
doubtedly have been lost. To obviate these difficulties, M. 
Soyez determined upon casting it head downwards, by which 
he diminished the danger—I say diminished, for in this posture 
the mould must have yielded or the leg broken above the ankle. 
To provide for this, M. Soyez placed on each side of the foot 
a branch of copper 6°6 métres (26 inches) broad, finishing in a 
strong head, so as to force the foot to contract on the knee. 
Further, these branches were so managed as to be rather 
thinner than the leg. Full success crowned the trial of this 
bold and ingenious innovation ; the casting of this admirable 
statue succeeded in every detail, being perhaps the first time 
that a figure of this importance was cast without any defect. 
The thickness of the statue is from 4 to 5 millimétres (a sixth 
to a fifth of an inch) in the upper part, except the wings, which 
are only 2 millimétres. The supporting leg is 55 millimétres 
(24 inches) thick, beginning from the ankle, and progressively 
diminishes in thickness up to the thigh. 


The Study of Classical Archeology. 


P. GARDNER. 


Grammar must precede the reading of literature, scales and 
musical exercises must come before the study of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, and in the same way, in the study of any branch 


of archeology, we must begin with that class of objects which 


will best train our eyes and our judgments in the especial 
questions of time and place. As regards Greek archeology 
in particular, there can be no question as to the class of monu- 
ments most fitted for the use of a beginner who wishes 
thoroughly to master the subject. I mean Greek coins, the 


extent and variety of which are marvellous, which were issued ~ 


by every little town in every corner of the Greek world, and 
which are full of information as to ancient religious cults, 
manners, and art. As M. de Longpérier, who is well versed in 
all classes of Greek antiquities, expresses it to me in a recent 
letter, ‘ Coins are serious monuments of public use, bearing on 
them indications of time and place, either quite exact, or, at 
the least, approximative. This is an immense advantage of theirs 
over all other monuments. By studying the types, the style, the 
inscriptions of coins, we may gain a key to the interpretation 
of all other antiquities.” Next to coins probably come Greek 
painted vases, which illustrate abundantly the mythology and 
the private life of the ancients, but the value of which to 
students is very much diminished by the great uncertainties 
which exist as to the date of the various classes of ware, and 
by the blind way in which the inferior artists who painted the 
clay copied one another, and the haste and carelessness with 
which they worked. Of Greek sculpture, with the figures and 
reliefs in bronze, marble, and terra-cotta, we need not now 
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speak, because the value of this class of monuments is more 
generally appreciated, seeing that they appeal not only to our 
intellects and love of knowledge, but also in the highest degree 
to our esthetic faculties. These must always be valued even 
by artists who know nothing of Greek literature and history, 
and to whom archeology is an unopened book. But they can 
never be fully understood or properly appreciated until 
approached in the strictly historical spirit, and regarded as 
occupying a definite place in the development of art and the 
history of ideas. It is generally understood that the interest 
of Roman archzology is very inferior to that of Greek. The 
Romans were naturally deficient in artistic spirit, and men of 
genius among them devoted their attention to other matters 
than sculpture and decorative art. Hence in the whole domain 
of artistic production the Romans were little better than 
imitators. Greek gods and heroes are the subjects of their art, 
such art as they had, and the canons under which they worked 
were imported from Greece. Nor is there at Rome any living 
connection between art and literature such as existed among 
the Hellenes. What was original in Roman literature, satire 
and law and politics did not require the service of art. Yet 
although in itself and in a literary point of view the archaeology 
of Rome be inferior, yet it is not without great interest to the 
student of Roman history. The topography of early Rome 
has been wonderfully illustrated by the very complete excava- 
tions of recent years; and for later Roman history quite a 
storehouse of facts is offered by triumphal arches, by columns, 
and by medallions. Indeed, the reliefs of such a work as the 
column of Trajan are really in many respects original and 
national, and for their prototypes we must probably go back 
not only to what is Greek, but to the wall-paintings and reliefs 
of Assyria, Lycia, and Egypt. 
The Temple of Zeus Olympia. 
GUSTAV HIRSCHFELD. 

Before us lay the temple of Zeus, ruined indeed by repeated 
shocks of earthquakes, but with almost all its constituent por- 
tions there, the broken columns lying each in front of its old 
position, and for the most part merely requiring the proper 
appliances to set them in their places again. The stone of 
which it is built is a shell-conglomerate of the country called 
by the ancients Zoros, which has been overlaid with a fine 
reddish stucco. The dimensions are extraordinarily large for 
Greece, exceeding those of the principal temple at Pzstum, 
and nearly equalling those of the Parthenon. It is, in fact— 
to take a familiar example—of larger area than the transept of 
Westminster Abbey. It measures 211 feet 6 inches long by 
86 feet 6 inches broad. From the floor, which was surrounded 
by three steps, rose the columns, whose diameter is about 7 feet 
10 inches, with a height of 34 feet 8inches. There are thirteen 
on each side, north and south, and six at each end, east and 
west. Upon them rested the entablature, and then the pedi- 
ments, the points of which brought up the extreme height of 
the building to 69 feet 4 inches. The pillars surrounded the 
cella, the temple proper, which had a vestibule at each end 
supported by two smaller columns, and was divided by two 
rows of columns into three aisles. Of all this part quite enough 
remains to show what the whole has been. The broad centre 
aisle led up to the Zews of Phidias, of which nothing is left but 
the base. "Another main ornament of the temple, however, the 
statues in the pediments, are wonderfully perfect. They were 
found before the east and west fronts, some lying open on the 
ground, and some built over. 


Duality in Greek Architecture. 
W. SIMPSON. 

There is one most important fact revealed from the few 
remains at Myceneze, and that is, that there existed in Greece a 
style of architecture which was entirely different from what we 
now know as the Greek. Classic architecture, as we under- 
stand it, is not only a different style, but the two must have 
sprung from totally distinct origins. Starting from different 
sources, they also kept separate in their history. No caste dis- 
tinction presents us with such persistent determination not to 
intermarry, as we find in these two styles of building. Greek 
architecture can be clearly traced back to a mode of construc- 
tion where wood was the material ; in the marble of the temples 
which have come down to us we can yet trace every detail of 
the original wooden forms. In the Pelasgic, as the supposed 
earlier style has been called, this influence does not appear—it 
commenced and has been continued with stone as the material. 
Most probably it began with rude stones, and developed into 
what we now call Cyclopean. When a space such as a door 
had to be covered over, then large blocks had to be used, such 
as have been described at Mycene, and constructing the portals 
of tumuli was most probably the object which developed this 
style, for the Gate of the Lions is only a copy, differing but 
slightly in detail from that of the Treasuries. In the Third 
and Fourth Treasuries we see an early condition of this Pelasgic 
style, and in Professor Donaldson’s restoration of the so-called 
Treasury of Atreus, we find what must be something like a fair 
representation of its highest development. It would bring the 


origin of Greek Classic architecture too late to suppose that it 
only began when the other ceased. There is nothing against 
the idea that the two styles may have been both carried on at 
the same time. We have a perfectly analogous case in the 
pyramids and temples of Egypt, two totally different kinds of 
buildings, so different that unity of origin is an impossibility, 
and the sources of which still remain among the problems to 
be solved by Egyptology. In the ancient Buddhist architecture 
of India again a similar duality of style can be pointed out, but 
in this case something can be said by way of elucidation. In 
the Buddhist period we know that the Dagop and the Chaitya 
temple were synchronous. The Chaitya was originally a wooden 
building ; and it is agreed among archeologists that the Dagopa 
is a development of the cairn, and that the cairn grew out of the 
mound, and thus, so far, we get a principle of progression which 
may yet be applied in some way to the pyramid and the domed 
tumuli of the Pelasgic race. The probability is that a religious 
and an ethnic influence underlie the whole of the illustrations 
which have just been given. 


iComplementary Colours. 
TG. CRACE 

All colours have their complementaries, which add to of 
detract from the beauty of the adjoining colours, according to 
what they may be. Thus, the complementaries of red are 
green; blue are orange; yellow are violet. If you cut out 
pieces of grey paper in an ornamental form, and stick a piece 
on each of the three colours I have named, you will find, ina 
shaded light, the grey will be fully tinted by the comple- 
mentaries of these colours. But you cannot lay down precise 
rules. An experienced artist can bring any two colours 
together by properly modulating them. Nothing is so charming 
and so refreshing to the eye as an harmonious arrangement of 
colours. They are “like a sweet chord of music to the sense.” 
The hand of nature never errs, whether it brings together 
scarlet and crimson, as in the cactus ; scarlet and purple, in the 
fuschia ; yellow and orange, as in the calceolaria; or the 
colours in the varied plumage of exotic birds—the harmony is 
always beautiful, ever perfect. The laws of harmonious 
colouring are a necessary part of the knowledge of the manu- 
facturers of coloured fabrics. I will suggest a few contrasts :— 
1. Black and warm brown. 2. Violet and pale green. 
3. Violet and light rose colour. 4. Deep blue and golden 
brown. 5. Chocolate and bright blue. 6, Deep red and grey. 
7, Maroon and warm green. 8. Deep biue and pink. 
g. Chocolate and pea green. 10. Maroon and deep blue. 
11, Claret and buff. 12. Black and warm green. 


The Greck and the 
J. SHELTON. 
The Greek lived in a land where the air was transparently 

pure, where the mountain line cut an unclouded sky, where no 
phantoms of mist or shadow ministered to the imagination, 
He loved the pleasant life of the plains; he was urbane. 
friendly, communicative ; a simple and elegant decorum cha- 
racterised his manners. His moral conceptions were definite 
though limited. Other than a pleasurable sense of healthy life,. 
he acknowledged perhaps no well-being after which men should 
strive ; yet he could vindicate the justice of the gods who 
visited the sins of the fathers upon the children: he practised 
the virtue which never offended the seemly; he recoiled 
instinctively from the cruel, the rude, and the uncomely. The 
“ clear outline, the definite grace, and the sunny expansiveness ” 
of his poetry were thus reflected from a life which loved the 
orderly and symmetrical, which avoided the intricate and the 
mysterious, which shrunk from the terrible, which, in its 
abhorrence of excess and in its habitual moderation, uncon- 
sciously obeyed the Delphic precept, Mndev dyav, ‘ Not too 
much of anything.” His art in poetry, in sculpture, in archi- 
tecture, in painting, ministering rather to grace than to passion 
—the serene expression of a beautiful idea—never impatient, 
never exacting, never discontented—yet lacked variety and 
individuality, This avoidance of individuality is perhaps not 
the least noticeable trait alike of his art and of hislaws. A 
Greek citizen regarded freedom less in the light of personal 
unrestraint than of national independence; and a Greek 
audience witnessed upon the Classic stage rather, as it were, 
the procession of large and tragic ideas than the swift and 
shifting movement of present passion. As the Greek artistic 
forms were the orderly expression of the Greek intellect and 
character, so the forms which in a rough general way may be 
called “‘ Gothic,” are the more or less orderly expression of the 
modern mind. The “Goth” was a child of the mist. The 
mist clung to his mountains—there were mysterious depths of 
gloom in the interminable forests where he followed the deer 
and the wild boar to their lairs. Addicted to solitary commune, 
reserved yet passionate, familiar with the grand and impressive 
forces of nature, sullen sometimes as his own skies, yet break- 
ing out sometimes into quaint humour and inextinguishable 
laughter, this man would by natural temperament alone have 
had little in common with the Greek. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THe annual report of Mr. LOVEGROVE, the chief surveyor 
to the Hackney Board of Works, ccntains a few items of 
information on the subject of paving. On the Manor Road, 
Stoke Newington, four kinds of granite were laid in 1883, 
each upon a length of 208 feet. It was ascertained that 
Guernsey granite withstood the traffic best, as where it was 
used there was more cohesion and less reduction of the 
pieces. In Albion Road the joints of the granite setts are 
filled with asphalte, to lessen the sound of traffic. Church 
Street, Stoke Newington, was always an expensive thorough- 
fare to keep in good condition, but wood paving was sub- 
stituted for broken granite, and the result is satisfactory in 
all respects. Concrete has been laid largely during the 
year. Where the ingredients are Portland cement, fine 
granite, slag, Kentish rag, or spar, the footways promise to 
wear well, but it is found “that the concrete paths made 
wholly of slag and Portland cement are seriously affected 
by the heat of the sun.” Mr. LovecrRove suggests that all 
mastic or plastic paving should be deeply lined into squares, 
so as to present the appearance of flag paving and admit 
of the removal of complete sections or squares, which might 
then be repaired with a neat finish. 


JuBILEE exhibitions must submit to the common lot 
and be subjected to poor-rate. The one in Manchester iso 
mational importance, but the committee were duly informed 
by the solicitors for the overseers of the Stretford district 
that, if the claim for taxes was not promptly settled, “the 
usual steps to recover the rates” must be taken, or, in other 
words, the overseers’ bailiffs would be placed in possession. 


{t is difficult to value property of the kind; so the sum of 


30,250/ was put down as the gross estimated rental, and 
24,000/, as the rateable value. ‘The amount demanded was, 
therefore, 1,449/., the rate being 1s. 4d.in the pound. The 


Executive Committee could not, in justice to the owners of 


the pictures and other treasures, permit the entry of the 
bailiffs. The Assessment Committee having reduced the 
amount to 11,250/, an offer was made by the overseers to 
accept 500/., without prejudice to the committee, until the 
legality of the demand was determined, and the solicitor 
for the Exhibition Committee agreed to the arrangement. 
The incident must have an effect upon the owners of works 
of art who are asked to lend their property. Bailiffs have 
odd ways of conducting business, and the best picture might 
be carried off and sold for a local rate. The Stretford 
overseers would not trust the committee in this case, and 
amateurs should not be forgetful of what was so nearly 
occurring. 


M. Van Praét, who possesses one of the finest galleries 
in Belgium, is about to sell his pictures, which are valued 
at 1,800,000 francs. There are several of the noblest 
examples of the modern French school among them. One 
is Zhe Barricade, by M. MetssoniEr, which is expected to 
realise 150,000 francs, although the painter did not receive 
more than 14,000 francs for it. The collection also com- 
prises works by Corot, MILLET, and FRoMENTIN. French 
art is so much admired by Belgian artists and amateurs that 
it would give general satisfaction if all the pictures could be 
acquired for the nation ; but the state of the treasury will 
not admit of the expenditure of so much money. 


THE thrifty Council of the last exhibition in Edinburgh 
declined to give medals to the successful exhibitors, although 
in the original prospectus rewards of the kind were held out 
as an inducement. Diplomas were substituted. Messrs. 
Gray, of Edinburgh, were awarded one that was supposed 
to be equivalent to a gold medal, but they demanded the 
‘more substantial acknowledgment of merit, and, when they 
were refused a medal, took action in the courts, The sheriff 
decided in their favour, but the committee appealed to the 
Court of Session. In order to save expense, it was pro- 
posed that the Exhibition Committee should have a die 
- cut, and that the exhibitors should be supplied with medals 
~ at cost price. The committee declined the proposition. 

It was considered probable that there would be endless 
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bandying of the case from court to court, and in conse- 
quence a useless expenditure of time and money. The 
Exhibition Association, who supported Messrs. Gray, 
therefore made a second proposal, to the effect that some 
jeweller should be allowed to strike a die from which the 
exhibitors could obtain medals. After a time the Executive 
Council graciously announced that they would “make no 
objection to give leave to exhibitors who have got diplomas 
of gold, silver, and bronze to prepare medals of a similar 
degree at their own cost.” The exhibitors need not have 
troubled themselves about the sanction of a Council that 
will shortly have no existence. It was open to them to 
record their success in any form or material, and a square 
piece of paper is not a whit more legal than a circular piece 
of metal. The whole proceedings will be a revelation of 
the principle of medal-giving, and henceforth the value of 
that form of reward must be lessened. 


IN the last bulletin of the Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes there is a letter from M.. LEJEUNE on a project 
for a new building in which the membeis could meet. Up 
to the present the Société Centrale has not occupied 
premises that could be considered commodious. M. 
LEJEUNE, having inquired into the subject, considers that 
a site could be obtained on either side of the Seine with a 
frontage of from 14 to 16 metres, and a depth of from 19 to 
21 metres—that is to say, having an area of 300 metres—for 
90,000 francs. On this ground a building could be erected, 
having the facade alone in stone, for 140,000 francs, or in 
round numbers, site and building would cost 10,0002 M. 
LEJEUNE suggests various ways in which the money can be 
raised, and he offers a sum of 5,000 francs, which will be 
paid in a month after the conveyance of the site or the 
contract deed is signed. The interest taken by M. 
LEJEUNE in the project is the more creditable to him, as for 
a long time there was a misunderstanding between himself 
and the Société Centrale. At the formation of the Society 
in 1840 he was informed that, from his official position, he 
was entitled to become a member forthwith. He did not 
reply to the letter immediately, and a little later, when he 
sought admission, he was coolly informed that he must 
follow the usual course, and be duly proposed and seconded. 
M. Lejeune, being architect to the Legion of Honour, can 
hardly help being astickler for etiquette, and, as his suscepti- 
bility was offended, he withdrew his application. From 
time to time he was asked to join the Society, but he kept 
himself apart, and it was only recently, through the efforts 
of the late M. Lrsouracuk, that he allowed his name to be 
enrolled among the members, 


THE twenty-first annual convention of the American 
Institute of Architects will be held at Chicago on 
October 19, 20, 21. It is‘recommended by the committee 
that some members should prepare a paper on “the best 
and speediest methods for harmonising and utilising all the 
architectural societies in the United States, so as to secure 
the most good for architecture, for the public, and for the 
profession in America, due regard being had, as concerns 
means, alike to individual energy and enthusiasm, and 
to associative experience ; and as concerns ends, alike to 
local sentiment and to national reputation.” Another paper 
that is mentioned is one on ‘‘the high-class work lately 
executed ” in the district, but it is only to be prepared on 
condition that it will not interfere with interprofessional 
relations. 


Ir would be strange if the French financiers neglected 
the chance which is offered by the fear of danger in a 
theatre. Knowing that the Parisians cannot keep aloof 
from the drama, they have devised a plan of assurance for 
the special benefit of playgoers. In the way that passengers 
take accident assurance tickets at railway-stations, a 
person, on paying for his seat, has only to pay an additional 
penny, and, in case of accident, he or his representatives 
will be entitled to indemnity that may amount to 4oo/. 
sterling. There is much to be said in favour of the new 
scheme, and as, after all, accidents do not occur every 
night, the Assurance Company are likely to gain a good 
deal of money in an easy way. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NO. 119._THE HALL, MORDEN GRANGE. 


WO. 120._DESIGN FOR COMMEMORATIVE SCHOOLS AND 
CLOCK TOWER. 


LONDON PARCELS DELIVERY COMPANY'S NEW DEPOT, CROYDON. 


E give an illustration of a new branch depot which 

has recently been erected for the London Parcels 

Delivery Company in Frant Road, Croydon. _ The premises 

are situate opposite to the lawn-tennis and_ recreation 

erounds. The buildings are of stock brick with red brick 

dressings, and covered with Broseley tiles. ‘The contract 

was completed by Messrs. PATMAN & FoOTHERINGHAM, Of 100 

Theobald’s Road, London, from the designs and under the 

superintendence of Mr. W. SEcKHAM WITHERINGTON, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, 79 Mark Lane, E.C. 


BAPTIST CHAPEL AND MISSION ROOMS, BOOTLE. 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


HE Council of University College, feeling that the existing 
building is quite inadequate to meet the ever-increasing 
strain upon its space, and that the time has come when it is 
impossible to postpone any longer a scheme providing more 
suitable and adequate buildings for the conduct and develop- 
ment of college life, have determined to issue the following 
appeal. Prior to issuing the appeal the Council examined 
carefully into the requirements of the case, and instructed 
Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., to prepare designs embodying their 
views upon the present and immediate needs of the college. 
The appeal is addressed “ To the citizens of Liverpool,” and is 
as follows :— 

The time has come when the Council of University College 
must appeal to you to provide for the further extension of the 
institution which you founded nearly six years ago. 

In these six years the college has done solid and satisfactory 
work. The attendances of arts and science students at day 
lectures have advanced from 189 in 1882 to 625 in 1883, 883 in 
1884, 944 in 1885, 1,642 in 1886, and in the latest session to 
2,063. The registered arts and science students numbered 
218, medical students 144, evening students 871. Of the day 
students, a steadily increasing number take courses of educa- 
tion, and the fees received by the college have risen from 
1616/7. in 1883 to 3,961/. in 1887. By your generosity the 
college has been enabled to found additional chairs of mathe- 
matics, Latin, history, and engineering. It has formed a com- 
plete junction with the Medical School of Liverpool, and in 
doing so, has both acquired and given strength. It has taken 
its place side by side with its elder sister at Manchester, in 
the Victoria University of the North, and it has thereby 
brought degrees in arts, in science, in medicine, to your own 
doors. It has, with the co-operation of many of your leading 
men of business, established a special curriculum for young men 
preparing for business life. It has been enabled to found 
scholarships in various departments. It is at present engaged 
in organising (with every prospect of success) a scheme for the 
university training of primary teachers, and it has steadily 
increased its hold on public confidence and regard throughout 
the city. Perfect harmony has prevailed between its governing 
body and its teaching staff, and the attachment of its professors 
and lecturers to their college and to Liverpool has been proved 
in more cases than one by their refusing opportunities of higher 
molument or greater leisure. 

The result of this success is that the original buildings no 
longer suffice for the existing, and far less for the prospective, 
activities of the college. Its usefulness is grievously impaired, 
and its future progress seriously threatened, simply by want of 
room. Two special departments of the college, those of 

chemistry and engineering, have, by the public spirit of various 
citizens, and notably of late by the munificence of Sir A. B. 
Walker and Mr. Thomas Harrison, been provided for on a 
scale which will certainly enable the chemical and engineering 
laboratories to challenge comparison with any in the country. 
But the other departments of the college, those of language, 
literature, history, philosophy, physics, and natural history, 
have no room to grow, and hardly room to exist. It is only by 
‘makeshifts, quite incompatible with good work, and even in- 
jurious to health, that the necessary classes can be held at all. 
When, by the help of such friends of the college as Mr. George 
Holt and Mrs. John Aikin, new books are added to the library, 
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old ones have to be thrust out of sight. The accommodation 
for students is miserably inadequate, whether for preparing 
their work or for associating with each other. For lack of 
private rooms, professors are unable thoroughly to fulfil the 
duty of advising and otherwise helping individual students. 
Finally, there is no room in the college where an audience of 
more than 250 can be assembled, and, the single room in which 
this is possible being required for practical work by the chemical 
department, is seldom available. 

Briefly stated, the urgent need of the college is therefore an 
additional building capable of holding the following rooms :— 
I, an adequate library ; 2, a large lecture theatre ; 3, four or 
five new classrooms ; 4, art department ; 5, two or three rooms 
in which students can work or meet together; 6, a few private 
rooms for professors ; 7, new lavatories. The same building 
would contain the main and ultimate entrance hall of the 
college, with the offices of the principal and the registrar. : 

The building will naturally be erected side by side with Sir 
A. B. Walker’s Engineering Laboratory, and will extend along 
Brownlow Hill to the corner of Ashton Street. The estimated 
cost of designs, prepared by Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., ap- 
proaches 35,000/, but the building could, if necessary, be 
erected in three distinct blocks. The site is one which would 
do full justice to a massive and beautiful structure. 

The foundation of local University Colleges is acknowledged 
to be a distinguishing feature of English education during Her 
Majesty’s reign. Among the younger of these institutions, the 
University College of Liverpool can fairly claim to have 
achieved the most striking success. You laid the foundation of 
that success, because as individuals you gave to the provision 
for education a secure financial basis, and not less, because by 
its gifts of an ample site for buildings your Town Council 
stamped the college with a municipal character. It rests with 
you now to make the success so far attained the beginning of a 
great future. In that conviction we appeal to your civic spirit 
and liberality, trusting that you will give to this institution and 
to the cause of education, of which it is its highest ambition to 
be a worthy representative, the stimulating encouragement of 
your generosity and sympathy. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING. 


HE School of Art Wood-carving at the City and Guilds 
Institute, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, has re- 
opened after the usual summer vacation, and we are requested 
to state that there are vacancies for the free studentships main- 
tained by the Institute in the day and evening classes of the 
School. Forms of application for these free studentships may 
be obtained from the manager. To bring the benefits of the 
School more within the reach of the artisan class a remission 
of half fees for the evening class is made to artisan students 
connected with the trade. Instruction is also given by corre~ 
spondence to amateurs unable to attend the School classes. 
During the past year the students have been engaged on 
various architectural and other important works. The public 
are permitted to visit the School and inspect the work in hand 
on application to the manager on any week day, except Saturday, 
between the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


SUFFOLK ARTISTS. 


N Saturday last a most interesting exhibition was opened 
in Ipswich in connection with the local Art Club. It is 
intended to display the works of Suffolk artists, and paintings 
and drawings by twenty of them have been brought together. 
The most prominent positions are occupied by examples of the 
art of Gainsborough and Constable. No less than sixty works 
by Gainsborough are to be seen, and some have not heretofore 
appeared in exhibition. Among them may be named A Shef- 
herd Boy, Catherine Edgar, Chatterton the Poet, Lord Gwydyr, 
Sir Harbord Harbord,and Lord North. Her Majesty has lent 
the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland. The chief works by 
Constable are his Edge of a Wood, Barge and Lock Gates, 
View in Highgate, and Llatford Mill. 

One of Gainsborough’s friends in Ipswich was George Frost, 
who was mainly occupied as a book-keeper in a coaching office. 
His spare hours were devoted to painting, and it was in his 
studio (which was an old malthouse) Gainsborough used to 
work whenever he visited the town. One of his peculiarities 
was his utilising old account-books as substitutes for cardboard, 
by pasting the leaves together. He is represented by drawings 
of parts of Ipswich as seen in the eighteenth century. A por- 
trait of him which is hung in the gallery is ascribed to Gains- 
borough. 

Bunbury, the caricaturist, was also a Suffolk man, and of 
good family. The Art Club have not been fortunate in obtain- 
ing any of his drawings, and the exhibition contains only some 
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of the engravings from his works, which in the last century gave 
Belonging to a later time 


so much amusement to the town. 
was Claude Lorraine Nursey, who is said to have worked in 
Wilkie’s studio as a pupil. He is known by views in Ipswich, 
and a figure in a view of his birthplace, Bealings, was, it is 
said, drawn by Wilkie. 

The exhibition also comprises the works of some later 
artists. Prominent among them are architectural drawings by 
Samuel Read, whose views of real and imaginary buildings 
were a feature at one time in the J///ustrated London News. 
He was a native of Needham Market, and during some years 
was a clerk in a lawyer’s office. The principal drawings by 
him in the exhibition are Roslyn Chapel, Street in Edinburgh, 
St. Mark's, Venice, the Old Custom House. The figures in his 
drawings are not of much importance, although in his early 
days Samuel Read was supposed to become successful as a 
portraitist. Another architectural draughtsman was Frederick 
Russel, who worked under Mr. Phipson, the architect and 
diocesan surveyor at Norwich. At an earlier time he was 
employed in one of the Ipswich printing offices. His draw- 
ings of the George Inn, Glastonbury, and the Old Grammar 
School are creditable works. Henry Bright gained reputation 
in Suffolk for pastel drawings. He lived for a time in London, 
and was in request as a teacher. There are eleven of his 
works in the exhibition. Robert Burrows was more of an 
amateur, and often painted a picture in order to obtain help for 
a person in distress. He is best represented in the exhibition 
by a scene from “ As you like It.” 

At the luncheon which followed the opening of the exhi- 
bition on Saturday, the Mayor, in proposing the health of the 
Queen, expressed the obligations of the committee to Her 
Majesty, who had contributed a picture from the Throne Room, 
besides several photographs of Gainsborough’s works. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond, in proposing the health of the con- 
tributors and the acting committee, said :— 

It interests me personally to come here to-day, and for this 
reason—I am a great believer in the encouragement of local 
art in decentralisation, and in “ home rule” as regards artistic 
matters. It is not the moment to touch upon political matters, 
but I am quite as much a home ruler in regard to art as any 
Irishman is in regard to Irish matters, and I believe a very 
great benefit has been conferred upon this town by the exhibi- 
tion which is opened to-day, containing such interesting works 
of your Suffolk painters. Among those which have most 
interested me I may allude to the collection especially of the 
drawings of Gainsborough. Now, perhaps, of all English 
artists Gainsborough may be said to be the most English. I 
believe he never left his native country. He was little if at all 
influenced by Italian art. That art which interested him most 
was that art which was most near to the English sympathies, 
namely, Dutch art. We look through the exhibition that I 
have seen this morning and see the versatility of Gains- 
borough exemplified on those walls, beginning with the 
slightest pencil landscape sketches and finishing with that 
superb portrait which I believe belongs to Lord Gwydyr, of a 
former Lord Gwydyr with his horse, as fine an example of 
Gainsborough’s art as I have seen anywhere. Then, ladies 
and gentlemen, we have to come to the other side of the room 
and look at Constable, who, if you ask them, the Frenchmen 
will tell you was the father of French modern landscape paint- 
ing. When Constable was little appreciated in his own country 
he was regarded by the great painters of France as the great im- 
pressionist, or as an artist who took a new and perfectly fresh 
view of nature. This artist then, who has influenced such men 
as Rousseau and Millet in France, was a Suffolk man, and 
although among the examples that I have seen this morning 
perhaps there are only two or three which can claim to be 
amongst his very finest works, all the examples are more or 
less interesting, and especially I may congratulate the possessors 
of the charming pencil drawings, all considerably more illus- 
trative than any I have seen of his before, of the careful and 
yet spontaneous manner in which that great artist studied 
nature. An artist whose work is exhibited here is compara- 
tively unknown to me—I mean Frost. Now, you find in his 
work absolute originality, although in certain examples a slight 
natural likeness to the work of Gainsborough. But he is fer se 
a colourist, and his work is exceedingly interesting owing to its 
local qualities. He is evidently the portrait painter of the town 
of Ipswich. All his work carries with it an inexhaustible 
charm. You feel that the object he has drawn has been viewed 
with the simplicity of a child, and with the open-heartedness 
of an extremely intelligent man. The drawing of Samuel Read 
I must allude to on account of the extreme delicacy and beauty 
of form and the accurate local colour. I will not detain you by 
enumerating further the examples which you will see presently 
for yourselves, but before sitting down I must remind you of one 
thing, that in ancient Italy, in Medizeval times, it was the 
encouragement of local art that made the centres of art in the 
different countries, Flanders had its art, Padua had its art, 
Venice had its art, and so we can go on. One style was not 
muddled up with another style. Each had its individuality, 


and each was encouraged locally. Let me venture to hope that 
the Ipswich people will encourage Suffolk art, and that the 
Suffolk artists will be up to the mark to produce work worthy 
of the encouragement of its townspeople. 

Mr. W. Cuthbert Quilter, M P., in reply, said that in France 
there was an absolute veneration for the works of John 
Constable. His works were bought up as soon as they got into 
the market, and he deemed himself extremely fortunate in being 
the possessor of those early pictures of Constable’s own home 
which they would presently see in the exhibition. It had given 
him the greatest possible pleasure to lend these trifles, and he 
should like to express the hope that what Suffolk men had done 
in the past, Suffolk men, with infinite more advantages, might 
be aole to do in the future. 

The Mayor read a letter from the President of the Royal 
Academy, who wrote :—“I heard with very sincere interest of 
your efforts to gather together an exhibition of as much as cam 
be the artists’ work produced in your own county. I heartily 
wish it success. I attach great importance to everything that 
tends to spur local energy in matters of art.” 


MR. RUSKIN AND FOLKESTONE. 


MI R. RUSKIN having recently purchased some water- 
j colour drawings of old Folkestone, Mr. Felix Joseph 
suggested in the columns of the Folkestone Express that he 
should be asked to present them to the town museum. In 
reply, Mr. Ruskin has written to the editor as follows :— 

Sir, —My attention has been directed to the letter in your 
issue of the 28th, headed “A Peep at Old Folkestone,” to. 
which I can only reply that as New Folkestone has sold all 
that was left of Old Folkestone to the service of Old Nick—in 
the multiform personality of the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany—charges me through the said company a penny every 
time I want to look at the sea from the old pier, and allows. 
itself to be blinded for a league along the beach by smoke 
more black than thunderclouds, I am not in the least minded. 
to present New Folkestone with any peeps and memo- 
ries of the shore it has destroyed, or the harbour it 
has filled and polluted, and the happy and simple human 
life it has rendered for ever in the dear old town impossible. 
The drawings were bought for the better illustration of Turner’s. 
work and my own on the harbours of England, and will, I hope, 
therefore be put to wider service than they are likely to find in 
Folkestone Museum.—I am, sir, your faithful servant, 

Folkestone : Sept. 30, 1887. J. RUSKIN. 


THE STRUCTURAL ARRANGEMENTS OF 
THEATRES. 


HE following communication is from Professor Johm 
Marshall, the eminent surgeon and Professor of Anatomy 
in the Royal Academy :— 

I do not know whether the subjoined suggestions relative 
to the structural arrangements of theatres have occurred to. 
architects or have been previously submitted to their notice, 
nor am I sure that they could be readily brought into practice. 
But they may contain at least a germ of usefulness if made 
widely public by a record in your columns. 

In theatres generally the portion of the ceiling over the 
gallery and the neighbouring upper tier of boxes is higher than: 
that over the rest of the auditorium, and besides this it usually 
slants upwards and backwards from the more or less vaulted 
portion which covers in the pit and stalls. This last-named 
portion has usually some ventilating openings through it, which 
serve to carry off more or less perfectly the ordinary products. 
of respiration and combustion when the theatre is occupied. 
As to the stage portion of the theatre space, it has, I believe, 
no proper ceiling, but usually reaches up to the roof, higher 
than the auditorium, though probably not much higher than 
the ceiling over the back part of the gallery. Given these 
arrangements, and also the several to me unknown and perhaps- 
promiscuously placed doorways and passages which admit air 
from without, the tendency of draughts, as every one has felt 
when the drop curtain is raised, is invariably from the stage 
area into the auditorium, and thus when a fire breaks out (as is” 
most frequently the case) in the stage portion of a theatre, the 
heated products of combustion rush into the auditorium, rapidly 
ascend into the upward slanting space above the upper boxes. 
and the gallery, and there, being retained, suffocate the un- 
happy occupants. 

To cut off the fire and so limit its actual ravages, the single 
or double iron drop curtain is an admirable contrivance ; but it 
is possible that valuable moments or minutes pass by before it 
can be lowered. or it refuses to descend completely, or else: 
some side doors or orchestra passages remain open, and thus,. 
the general set o/ the air currents in the building remaining 
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the same, the hot deteriorated air, the smoke, and the stifling 
vapours reach the auditorium and mount, as before described, 
rapidly towards the gallery pen. 

Now why should not the fundamental structural arrange- 
ments of the building itself be so modified as to insure under 
all circumstances a constant movement of its included air in 
exactly the opposite direction ; that is, from every part of the 
auditorium, not excepting the gallery, into the stage space, and 
thence away through the roof into the open air? Could not the 
shell or carcass of a theatre be constructed after the model of a 
malt-kiln or a hop-kiln, through either of which the currents of 
heated air and vapour are constantly determined in a given 
direction by the mere shape of the building—that is, towards 
the characteristic conical-hooded chimney or chimneys built at 
one end of the kiln, the supply of fresh air being admitted from 
other and opposite points ? 

The stage space and the working space for the scenery, 
which I assume to be now the loftiest part of a theatre, might 
be surmounted at its remotest part by a certain number of 
cone-shaped and hooded ventilating shafts or chimneys, while 
the entire auditorium, including the gallery, might be covered 
in by a half cupola-shaped ceiling, flatter than the apse of a 
cathedral, or it might be closed in above by a slightly curved 
or quite plane ceiling, provided that this slanted upwards from 
above the gallery towards the proscenium, which should be 
pierced close beneath the ceiling by properly constructed 
tubular conduits, with valved apertures, directed towards the 
upcast chimney or chimneys. 

Necessarily special constructional arrangements would be 
required for determining the due ingress of air beneath, at the 
sides, and at the back of the whole auditorium, including, of 
‘course, the gallery; while, on the contrary, the stage and 
scenic part of the building should have as little open communi- 
cation with the exterior as possible, and be ventilated essentially 
through the auditorium. 

The architectural problem herein sketched out is that of 
‘constructing the shell of a theatre so that automatically, and at 
all times, the air draughts shall be from the whole auditorium 

_ towards the scenic area, and thence upwards towards the sky. 

The problem is surely not insoluble, ¢este the above-cited 
diminutive hop-kiln. I have witnessed the constant guiding 
effects of slightly coved or slightly slanting flat ceilings. 
Mechanical contrivances or local heating appliances can govern 
air currents. Any incidental diminution of the now too absurdly 
remote gallery space might be counterbalanced by a slight 
trespass on each side of the auditorium. Other unforeseen im- 
pediments might not wholly baffle architectural ingenuity. 
Success in the saving of life, at least from suffocation, would 
be obtained by means quite independent of the uncertain 
action of temporary contrivances, of agitated managers, and of 
momentarily paralysed assistants. 


SCULPTURE AT THE GLASGOW 
EXHIBITION. 


a is interesting to hear from those concerned, says the 

Glasgow Herald, that sculpture is to receive special atten- 
tion at the coming Exhibition. It is proposed for the first 
time, in this country at least, to make an effort to treat it 
according to its dignity. A gallery of noble proportions has 
been set aside for its display, and all the greatest living 
‘sculptors at home and abroad have been invited to contribute. 
Indeed the majority have been interviewed on the subject, and 
have hailed the proposal with enthusiasm, stipulating as a con- 
dition that they should be allowed to send important works 
‘only. It would seem that in a quiet but energetic way steps 
are being taken in Glasgow to do for the sculpture of to-day 
what Manchester has so well succeeded in doing for painting. 
‘Considering the state of public culture regarding one of the 
‘most intellectual and refined of the arts, the undertaking is both 
ainexpected and valuable, and lovers of the great antique art 
will watch its progress with close interest. 

Hitherto it has been the fashion to regard sculpture as a 
kind of garniture for awkward corners and blank spaces. 
Even in good exhibitions it is seldom treated to anything 
‘better than a lobby or a draughty ante-chamber, or at best 
mixed up with pictures in a way that offends the good taste of 
both sculptors and painters. This treatment has resulted in 
the fact that sculptors have as a body withdrawn from exhibi- 
‘tion, unless in such special cases as the Salon in Paris, where 
the sculpture exhibits of this year outnumbered that of the 
Royal Academy by five to one. Surely this is a proof that it 
-can flourish where well treated and shown to advantage. 

Like everything else, art may be supposed to nave its 
‘fashionable mode, and in recent times the mode has been 
painting, to the almost entire neglect of sculpture, which is so 
‘well fitted to express the purest and most beau iful of our 
emotions. Fashion, then, with her hand on supply and 
demand, is largely responsible for the fact that in most exhi- 
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bitions there is to be found only a row of wooden-looking 
iconic busts placed to the credit of sculpture, the ghostly 
expression of which drives us simply on to the more popular 
and charming medium of pictorial representation. 

It is claimed, however, by those who are well informed on 
the subject that a turn in the tide has set in. Sculpture is 
slowly but surely attaining that position in our midst which is 
her due. The statement gains credit when we hear that forces 
are at work to bring about an international display of the art 
at its best, and here in Glasgow, where of all places such a 
scheme might be expected to find least support, it is to be 
hoped that the undertaking will march on to a successful con- 
clusion, and that nothing will occur to damp the enthusiasm of 
its promoters, and that next year there will be found on the 
banks of the Kelvin many wonders of Classic grace and beauty 
of form expressed in the snowy purity of marble or freely shaped 
in obedient and enduring bronze. 


_ THE FINE ART OF ENGRAVING. 


CORRESPONDENT informed us lately, says: Mr. Wed- 
more, of the immense diminution in the number of 
engravings, after celebrated pictures, now issued to the world, 
and regretted the substitution for the most part of processes, 
chiefly photographic, for the skilled and individual labour of the 
line engraver’s or mezzotint engravers hand. The lament, 
doubtless a just one—raises the question of the condition of 
interpretive, if not also of original, engraving ; and it is time, 
perhaps, that a wide public—the whole purchasing public, in 
fact—were besought to do their utmost to save an art which is un- 
able, seemingly, to save itself. The'fine art of engraving—sick unto 
death, some say—is it really to leave us? An art which was 
scarcely inits immaturity even four hundred years ago—practised 
by Mantegna and Schéngauer, as creators, itis true, and not as 
interpreters—is it, at the end of the nineteenth century, to go to 
the wall, ignored and neglected through the triumph of a 
scientific discovery and of an adroit mechanism ? 

It has been implied already that if this is not to be, the 
purchasing public must do its share in averting the disaster— 
must recognise fully what it seems now scarcely to recognise 
at all, how deep or how immeasurable is the gulf that is fixed 
between the labour of the artistic mind and the labour chiefly 
of the dexterous hand. The public must appraise photography, 
photo-gravure, and all their allied processes, at their true worth ; 
must distinguish between the money value of the mechanism 
and the money value of the art ; must think the shilling appro- 
priately given here and the guinea there; must perceive that 
the mechanism, however seductive, has its limitations—is useful 
for this, and ineffectual for that. The mechanism, when all is 
said, and its last service rendered and acknowledged, no more 
to the understanding mind takes the place of the art than to 
the understanding ear the advance of the barrel-organ makes 
the Richter Orchestra superfluous, or the ordered strains of the 
musical-box prove Madame Schumann to be unnecessary and 
Sarasate de trof. ‘Two arguments in its favour are used, some- 
times effectively, by the more interested of its supporters. We 
are told sometimes that the painter whose work it is proposed 
to translate prefers the method to engraving, That only shows 
that one may be an expert in one art and have no sympathy 
with another. We are told, again, that the method is not a 
mechanism after all. “Our workmen are all artists, in a sense.” 
“Inasense” is the saving clause, and the sense is that they 
are particularly neat workmen. Of course, no real student 
need be an enemy of photo-gravure. With all its develop- 
ments, under all its newly-devised names, it has a place anda 
service. How marvellously has it reproduced certain work 
which was “ Black and White,” from the beginner, Van Leyden’s 
prints, and Diirer’s, and now the etchings of Méryon, for ex- 
ample. But no one who can look at pictorial work with sensi- 
bility can imagine that the place of photo-gravure is everywhere, 
and its service the destruction of a fine art. 

But then it would not be fair to attribute only to this inven- 
tion of photo-gravure the present decay of engraving. One or 
two good line engravers and mezzotint engravers we have to- 
day. One great one died in an extreme old age a few months 
ago—Samuel Cousins. But, broadly speaking, we have had no 
school of interpreting engravers—no whole varied group of 
brilliant and accomplished artists in this art—since the school 
of line engravers trained to the utmost accomplishment in the 
translation of the works of Turner—old John Pye, who began 
with Pofe’s Villa; the Brothers Cooke, of the Southern Coast 
series ; Goodall, who added—may we say ?—a fascination to so 
many of the designs for Rogers’s poems; Miller, of Edinburgh, 
who in line engraving was the unique master of the intricacy of 
the sky. Contemporary with these were the later artists in 
mezzotint—Dunkarton, Easling, Lupton, and the rest. Most 
of them owed as much to Turner as did their brethren of the 
burin. One of them owed something to Constable. That, of 
course, was David Lucas. Now, thinking of these many men 
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and of the few of to-day, one asks—without ungraciousness, I 
hope—where are their successors ? 

Again, before ever photo gravure was invented, yet when 
line and mezzotint engraving were already in bad case— 
possessed, indeed, of excellent names, yet gaining so few 
recruits, attracting so few disciples—the art of etching came to 
be turned a good deal from its first and greatest function—that 
of the record of original impression. It became the handmaid 
of painting. It translated, it reproduced. Etching—it is not the 
connoisseur who needs to be told it—is, even when most 
elaborate and least spontaneous, still a briefer and more sum- 
mary method than engraving in line. It is convenient for the 
hurry of the hour. And the public has learnt to accept without 
question the interpretation it offers ; remarkable enough some- 
times in the hands of a Waltner, a Macbeth, and an Unger-— 
the last a German, whose wonderfully sympathetic translations 
of the treasures of the galleries of Amsterdam and Vienna 
might be more widely known in England — but often too 
uniform, often lacking in the essential characteristics of the 
thing it purports to produce. Nor—apart altogether from the 
modern developments of photography—is interpretive etching 
the only rival which recent line engraving has had to fear. 
There is the etching that translates nothing but nature or the 
fancy of the artist—the etching that is original. Taught first, 
perhaps, by Mr. Hamerton some twenty years ago to appre- 
ciate the original prints of absolute masters in painting— 
Rembrandt, Claude, and Vandyke—or of masters greater 
perhaps in black and white alone, as Hollar or Jacquemart, 
we have ended, some of us, by snapping at every ill-considered 
effort of which mediocrity is delivered in the fashionable 
way ; and the line engraving which records, with the patience 
of long concentration, a hundred facts, that the beholder can 
only receive gradually, is put aside for the most recent etching, 
often the trivial chronicle of a scene superficially observed or 
feebly fancied. Line engraving, with its austere virtues and in- 
finite labours, will not be appreciated again till the pretty, the 
engaging, the evanescent has a little less hold upon us. Mean- 
time the public, or, at all events, the more serious part of it, has 
to remember in its purchases of print and photograph that 
elementary matter of the difference between the value of the 
work of lens and camera and that of the brain of the artist. 
We have to remember, in weighing etching against line en- 
graving, that neither has the qualities of the other—that if 
etching acquires more easily tone and chiaro-oscuro, line en- 
graving succeeds in settled or in fleeting form, in the contour of 
the figure, in the endless gradations of an elaborate sky. We 
have to look to it, that whenever the man presents himself, for 
the expression of whose talent—whether as originator or inter- 
preter—old-fashioned line or mezzotint engraving is the fitting 
medium, that man is not neglected, and the qualities he can 
convey entirely lost, by our too docile acquiescence in a 
dominant fashion. I said, when the man presents himself. But 
even now, amidst the popular neglect of the methods conse- 
crated by the masters of the English school, from the Basires 
in line engraving, from M‘Ardell and Earlom in mezzotint, 
there is some faint trace of a revival, some indication of the 
appearance of men of capacity. What these men want is to be 
encouraged intelligently ; to be permitted to do the work which 
they have if in them to do. 


NEW FRESCO AT ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH 
MAIDSTONE. 


HE interior of the beautiful church of St. Michael and 
All Angels has recently been further enriched by the 
completion of a fine fresco on the wall space over the chancel 
arch. The work has been executed in accordance with a per- 
manent method introduced by the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler & Bayne, of 14 Garrick Street, London, who 
have succeeded in overcoming the liability of damage from 
dampness, and other difficulties which have hitherto prevented 
the general use of fresco-painting as a means of adorning 
church walls. The subject of the design is the Crucifixion, and 
it is treated in a reverent manner, and in excellent taste. The 
figures, which are rather over life-size, are admirably grouped, 
and the colouring is soft and harmonious. The details of the 
design are well considered, and every portion is full of meaning. 
Sanctity before the Cross is represented by the figures of 
St. John and the Blessed Virgin ; Penitence is represented by 
St, Peter and St. Mary Magdalene kneeling in the foreground ; 
Contemplation by Simon of Cyrene, in the background to the 
right; Compunction by the Roman centurion, to the left ; 
Indifference by the Roman soldiers throwing dice for the 
possession of the Saviour’s seamless robe ; and Sympathy by 
Salome, Veronica, &c. At the foot of the Cross is a panel of 
lilies, teaching that Our Lord has removed the curse from the 
earth (bearing it as a crown upon his brow), and has left only 
blessing. Above the Cross, on either side, are angels watching, 
in attitudes of awe and sorrow, while over all, ina triangular 


section of the wall surface, is the sacred monogram, I.H.S , 
“ Jesus, the Saviour of mankind.” Below the main portion of 
the design runs a border, consisting of six shields and Passion 
flower foliage. The shields bear the instruments of Passion as 
follows :—1. Lantern, rope, and staff of Gethsemane. 2. Pillar 
and scourges. 3. Crown of thorns and nails. 4. Coat of 
mockery and dice. 5. Hammer and pincers. 6. Ladder and 
spear. Beneath this border and the angles formed by the 
chancel arch are two angels (copied from an ancient church 
fresco) holding trumpets and pointing to a scroll bearing the 
text, “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto- 
Me.” The fresco, which is greatly admired, has cost a little 
over 200/., one-half of which was contributed by an anonymous 
donor, and the remainder is now being raised by subscription. 


PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS. 


MONG the subjects considered in the address of the 
President of the Caradoc Field Club was that of pro- 
vincial museums, and his remarks are no less applicable to 
other things than specimens of natural history. He said :— 
Among questions in which our naturalist societies may well 
feel a deep interest is that of the museums in which are de- 
posited, or should be deposited, the chief products of their 
labours. Shrewsbury now possesses rooms admirably adapted 
for the purpose, and at Ludlow there exists a collection, chiefly 
of local objects of interest, which has long been noted for its 
excellence in many particulars. I think that, in the first place, 
most will agree that the main principle that should guide the 
managers of such collections is to make them as far as possible 
representative of the localities in which they are situated, rather 
than to aim at gathering into them the products of distant 
countries and a miscellaneous accumulation of odds and ends, 
The ambitious effort in some provincial towns to emulate the 
glories of the British Museum has not rarely had the result of 
making what might have been a really useful and instructive 
collection little better than an old curiosity shop or a pawn- 
broker’s store. I cannot but think that extreme care should be 
taken by the directors of these institutions in admitting any 
curiosities offered for their acceptance by well-meaning but 
injudicious persons. ‘To exclude, indeed, all such curiosities 
might be difficult ; and it may well be that the general public, 
who resort to the museum to while away an hour or two, would 
hardly care to inspect only cases of fossils, of birds’ eggs, or 
volumes of dried specimens of plants, and that a few well- 
carved paddles from the Pacific Islands or the head-dress- 
of a Maori chief would be more attractive to them, but F 
mean to say that such objects should be kept in strict sub~ 
ordination to all those which would illustrate the natural 
products of the neighbourhosd or its history. There are 
indeed few localities in which, when you cast about for them, 
these objects would not be forthcoming. The plants, birds, 
insects, the very stones of the brook, if there are no quarries to 
furnish their stores of fossils, would supply ample materials for 
such collections in every parish, and, if the wider area of a 
county is taken, there can never be any lack, and thus ranging: 
from the modest collection which might be made by the 
children of each well-conducted parish school to the museums. 
of our larger towns, the means would be afforded of storing 
and rendering available for future use any objects of interest in 
natural history which might from time to time turn up. How 
many of these have been destroyed or disappeared either for 
the want of some such depositories, or because, too often, the- 
selfish desire of collectors to own some object which no one 
else possesses has ended in the destruction or the loss of a 
specimen, worthless, probably, to the possessor, but of extreme 
value to those who have made the subject which it illustrates 
their special study. How often, too, on the death of collectors: 
have the stores, on which they have expended so much pains- 
and money, been dispersed—purchased, perhaps, for the value 
of the drawer in which they have been kept by some one who 
knew little and cared nothing for the priceless treasures that 
he thus became possessed of. I know at this moment unique 
specimens of surpassing interest in the possession of private: 
individuals which, were those gentlemen to die, would very 
possibly be lost altogether to science. This all points to the 
conclusion that museums should be the receptacles of all such 
objects. But here we are met by the difficulty that museums 
are too often managed by those who are incompetent and care- 
less, and that it is too much to expect that people will entrust 
their treasures to such hands. There is, I fear, a good deal to- 
be said on that side of the question. It occasionally happens- 
that a museum that has been started under the best auspices,. 
with its efficient staff of curators for its various departments of 
carefully locked boxes and cases, and its committee of zealous cus-- 
todians, and its strict and stern rules as to the handling of speci- 
mens and lending them out, passes into otherhands. ‘The fresh» 
enthusiasm which had inspired its first promoters has burnt out,. 
and there remain but few, if any, to carry on the designs originally, 
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intended. It may then very easily happen, and it has hap- 
pened, that some one who possesses, or fancies he possesses, 
some knowledge of natural history, may undertake the re- 
arrangement of the collections, and, with the best intentions, 
make sad mistakes in his self-imposed task. Or the institution 
may lose its interest altogether and fall into decay, and, as with 
other private collections, its treasures become dispersed. Under 
these circumstances, to say nothing of the danger—not alto- 
gether visionary—that valuable specimens may by bad manage- 
ment become the prey of unscrupulous and rapacious collectors, 
it is not surprising that many are shy of entrusting objects of 
great interest to the care of museum committees. In fact, it is 
only recently that I was earnestly warned by an able and expe- 
rienced curator of one of the largest of our national collections 
to avoid sending anything of the least importance to a local 
museum ; and I must say there appear to be good grounds 
for the suspicions he thus suggested. It is to be hoped that 
good may arise out of the investigations and deliberations of 
the committee of the British Association which has been, I 
believe, appointed to inquire into the condition and manage- 
ment of local museums throughout the country. It would not 
be an easy matter certainly for any body of men, however well 
qualified they may be, to interfere with the action of local 
authorities, who naturally take pride in and wish to have the 
sole management of their own collections. But, considering 
the importance of preserving the treasures that have been 
entrusted to their keeping, they might be induced to submit to 
a certain amount of control, or at least counsel, on the part of 
those more experienced than they can be, and, assuredly, they 
would find that were a better guarantee for the safe keeping 
and proper arrangement of specimens given than that which 
exists at present, their collections would be enriched by many 
objects of great interest which their owners now keep to them- 
selves. 


THE ADMIRALTY, WHITEHALL. 


T was at one time proposed to provide additional accommo- 
dation in the Admiralty, Whitehall, by adding an attic 
storey. A report on the practicability of the work was 
obtained from the late Sir James Pennethorne, who was then 
consulting architect and surveyor to the Office of Works. 
It was as follows :— 
Whitehall Yard : August 31, 1855. 

Sir,—Pursuant to the request contained in your letter of 
the 24th ultimo, I have surveyed the main building of the 
Admiralty, Whitehall, with reference to the proposed construc- 
tion of an attic storey upon it. 

The building may be described as resting altogether upon a 
timber platform or raft ; the first layer consists of 4-inch oak 
planks, 3 feet wider than the brickwork above, upon which rest 
oak sleepers about 9 inches by 9 inches ; the planks under the 
external walls are about 5 feet 6 inches below the basement 
floor, and those under the interior walls about 4 feet 6 inches, 
except one of the main cross-walls from west to east, near the 
south end of the building (in the line of an old main sewer) where 
they are about 11 feet deep; all these timbers that have been 
seen are sound ; all the walls are unusually strong, the external 
being 4 feet-6 inches thick above the footings, and the work 
extremely well done. The whole building, therefore, would 
have been perfectly sound and substantial, but unfortunately the 
timber platform appears to rest upon a bed of river deposit 6 or 
7 feet thick, which is soft and full of water, the consequence of 
which is that it has settled more or less in every part except the 
cross-wall from west to east before referred to. 

Taking as a point the west end of this wall (which is at the 
north-west angle of the south wing, and has probably not sunk 
at all), the west front appears to have sunk 3} inches to its 
south end, and 43 inches to its north end. 

The building probably settled soon after it was built, but 
judging from the appearance, I think it has moved since the 
last repairs and pointing of the brickwork, which I am informed 
was about 15 years ago; but the walls and platform are so 
soundly constructed that I do not deem the building to be in 
any respect unsafe or to stand in need of repair. But, con- 
sidering that the whole stands on a soft soil, I fear that the 
construction of another storey would again set the building in 
motion, and might produce more serious settlements, and 
therefore I beg leave to recommend that it be not undertaken, 
unless the foundations be first made sound by underpinning 
the main walls with brickwork or concrete.—I have, &c., 

(Signed) JAMES PENNETHORNE. 

At the inquiry before the Select Committee on the Admi- 
ralty and War Office (Sites), Sir Andrew Clarke, who was 
Director of Works at the Admiralty, was asked some questions 
on the subject :— 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre: 1s it your opinion that a great part of 
the existing Admiralty is very unsuitable for official purposes >— 
Very inconvenient. 

And not easily altered?—It is impossible to alter it; the 


structure would not admit of it; it is structurally too weak to 
admit of anything like conversion ; I had a great deal of diffi- 
culty in keeping the building up even, when I cut it up as I 
had to do. 

In your opinion, would it be a wise thing to extend the 
existing building upon the same plan, that is to say, upon the 
same elevation and the same height of storey ?—It would be a 
thriftless expenditure of public money ; that is my own general 
opinion of it. It would be perpetuating our present incon- 
venient system of carrying on the public work. 

Mr, Hardcastle: You spoke of the present buildings of the 
Admiralty as being structurally weak; have you read the 
Minute of Sir James Pennethorne upon the subject, in which 
he says that, structurally, they are remarkably strong >—I am 
afraid he had not got the practical responsibility of having to 
take down partitions and to alter rooms, and break out doors, 
and so on, in one way or another. 

He had a practical responsibility of a very careful examina- 
tion of the foundations ?—I think he had the responsibility of 
advising the Office of Works. 

Sir James Pennethorne was Consulting Architect and Sur- 
veyor to the offices of Her Majesty’s Woods and Works, and 
this is his report. He speaks of a certain settlement, and he 
says, “The west front appears to have sunk 33 inches to its 
east end and 4? inches to its north end ;” and he goes on to 
say, “The building probably settled soon after it was built” 
(that is above a hundred years ago); “but, judging from the 
appearance, I think it has moved since the last repairs and 
pointing of the brickwork, which I am informed was about 
fifteen years ago, but the walls and platform are so soundly 
constructed that I do not deem the building to be in any respect 
unsafe or to stand in need of repairs.” But he thought it un- 
desirable to add another storey ?—I think this rather supports 
my view; I did not say that the building was unsafe in its 
present condition, but what I do say is, that if you are going on 
the present foundation to make it into a convenient office, and 
to have large rooms and do away with the various supports 
to the roof, it would be unsafe to do so. That was my 
expexience. 

There is just one other part of that report which I should 
like to call your attention to, in which Sir James Pennethorne 
says, “All the walls are unusually strong, the external being 
4 feet 6 inches thick above the footings, and the work extremely 
well done” ?—I should object. I am asked now to take down 
those walls in order to convert the buildings into good large 
rooms ; it would imperil the whole building by doing so. I 
am asked if I will convert the building into convenient public 
offices. 

Do you think that the rooms of the principal officers, for: 
instance, in that large corridor are inconvenient, namely, the 
Secretary’s room and the Board Room, and the rooms of the 
Lords of the Admiralty ; do you consider them inconvenient 
and unsuitable for the purpose to which they are applied 2— 
I am not prepared to say that they are actually unsuitable, but 
modern requirements are pointing in a different direction as to 
the office accommodation that you give to public servants. You 
see that all round you in the reconstructions in the City, and all 
work that is being done there. 


DISCOVERY OF A FRIEZE IN ROME. 


arate works in connection with the new cloaca in the Via del 

Colosseo have just brought to light two large fragments: 
of an ancient marble frieze, which must have belonged to some 
temple or similar public building. They are about I'05 metre 
high (about 41 1-3 inch). One piece, about 124 métre (nearly 
49 inches) long by 7 inches thick, represents a winged Diana. 
The face and part of the left foot are wanting. The goddess is in 
hunting attire, wearing a short chiton and chlamys. The figure 
resembles greatly, especially in its elastic pose, the well-known 
Diana at Versailles. She holds the bent bow with her left 
hand, and is in the act of drawing with the right an arrow from- 
the quiver that hangs on her shoulders. She has half buskins 
on her feet, and a bracelet on the upper arm. The body is 
inclined towards the right, while it would seem that the head 
was turned towards the left; her unbound hair floats on the 
wind. Close by there is another female figure wrapped in a 
mantle, in a calm reflecting attitude, with the right hand resting 
on the hip. A piece of the face is wanting here also. She 
wears a Spartan tunic, gathered at the bosom and confined by 
a girdle. The wide mantle falls loosely from her shoulders ; 
some folds are gathered over the left arm. The right arm is 
ornamented with a bracelet, and the feet are sandalled: 
Separated from this figure by a tree, seemingly an oak, there is 
a male figure, of which only the right side is preserved, his. 
hand grasping a hammer, at his feet an anvil and smith’s tongs. 
It may represent Vulcan. The other fragment is not nearly so 
well preserved. To the right we see a portion of a female- 
figure ; she is inclined from right to left, and seems full of life 
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and motion. The right hand, raised and extended, holds 
horizontally a torch. She wears a double chiton and chlamys 
blown by the wind into many folds. Beside is another female 
figure, also very animated, the face of which is tolerably well 
preserved. It has an air of savage haughtiness ; the hair is 
greatly tossed. The feet are encased in high-laced buskins ; 
little wings are attached at the heels, and also at the temples. 
The right hand holds a torch; the left seems to squeeze a 
bundle of snakes. Plainly this one—perhaps also the com- 
panion figure—represents a Fury. Roman archeologists 
incline to the opinion that the whole frieze represents the Battle 
of the Giants. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF MEASURERS. 


N Monday the seventh annual meeting of this Institute 
was held, the chair being occupied by Mr. David 
Robertson, president. The report stated that during the year 
rules and regulations for the measurement of glazierwork and 
of plasterwork have been unanimously approved and adopted 
by the various bodies interested. Rules for the measurement 
of wrightwork have been drafted, and are under discussion 
with representatives from the Institute of Architects and the 
Master Wrights’ Association. The subject of contract clauses 
is being carefully considered by a committee. A scheme of 
examinations has been instituted for the encouragement of 
young men in the offices of members, and the following suc- 
cessful candidates were awarded prizes and certificates at the 
meeting, viz.:—Alexander Davie, John B. Whyte, Andrew 
Hogg, and William G. Browne. The number of members 
upon the roll is 43. The following are the office-bearers for 
the ensuing year :—President, David Robertson ; vice-president, 
John Dansken ; auditors of professional accounts, Robert 
Scott and R. G. Stirling; secretary and treasurer, William 
Howatt ; other members of council, James Howatt, John 
Morrison, Michael Cunningham, Daniel S. Wilkie, Robert 
Reid, John H. Ramsay, and Alexander Knox. 

THE ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS. 

id Bikes October number of Scribner's Magazine opens with a 

capital article on the “Paris School of Fine Arts,” by 
Mr. Henry O. Avery, who is eyidently well acquainted with the 
history and routine of the school. There are many illustrations 
in the excellent style which is a characteristic of the periodical. 
They consist of views in the school, portraits of professors, and 
reproductions of drawings by students. The following extract 
will suggest the nature of Mr. Avery’s essay :— 

As to the practical working of the school, it has a perfect 
system of training in all the departments of art that are 
necessary for a complete comprehension of the requirements of 
the branches undertaken, both practical and theoretical. The 
methods of instruction have always been criticised by foreign 
Governments, who were jealous of the school’s prestige and 
wide-felt influence, and who claimed that the theories advanced 
tended to perpetuate prejudiced ideas and doctrines based upon 
Classic traditions that belong to the past, and prevented fresh 
and vigorous individuality from receiving encouragement and 
recognition. But this is only partly true, as the large corps of 
French professors never attempt to reduce the instruction to a 
formula, knowing that art eludes any attempt to analyse it or 
fix its principles by logical deductions. They are always men 
of eminence, whose knowledge never stifles their inspirations, 
and the choice of anyone is left to the taste of the pupil on 
entering the school. Ingres in the first half of this century, 
and he celebrated trio, Cabanel, Géréme, and Pils, under the 
Second Empire and Republic, with Jules André, the celebrated 
architect, have here shaped the art of France, and made its 
progress sure and unchangeable. 

The vast collection of models, copies, and originals already 
mentioned forms the most conspicuous feature in the system of 
instruction, which elevates it above any other of its kind in the 
world ; while lectures are made a prominent factor by men 
eminent in their respective fields, in branches such as history 
of art, anatomy, perspective, ornament, costumes, archzology, 
and «esthetics. These are for the painters, sculptors, and 
engravers ; and for the architects, besides some of the above, 
there are others on architectural history, architectural theory, 
building legislation, physics, chemistry, universal history, litera- 
ture, decorative composition, construction (both theoretical and 
practical), plain and descriptive geometry, stereotomy, and 
mathematics (from the first principles of arithmetic to the 
highest branch of mechanics). 

(he training in the sister arts of painting, sculpture, and 
engraving is as much theoretical as practical, and presence at 
the lectures and attendance at the competitions is never made 
obligatory to the student ; whereas the architects are treated 
with more strictness and severity. As painting and sculpture 
are called the poetry of art, so architecture may be considered 
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the prose, whose principles are truthfulness, good sense, and 
perspicuity, which require considerations of method, order, 
form, clearness, precision, and sobriety in the work, and in the 
student the qualities of a quick and sensitive intelligence and 
an open, flexible, and cultivated mind. 

Of course the higher walks of either art, that grow eloquent 
and rhythmical, poetic in purpose, aiming at expression of 
sentiment, can only be trod by men of genius; but the training 
of the school produces an endless array of men of talent. 

The lectures are mostly given, when feasible, in the early 
morning, in the various coquettish hemicycles and amphi- 
theatres, planned for these purposes, where two or three 
guardians, in their peculiar cloaks of the First Empire, and 
cocked hats, are always required to keep the restless and 
obstreperous Frenchmen from guying the professors or chaffing 
their neighbours. The rest of the work is done in the ateliers, 
or studios, many of which are private and in various parts of 
the city of Paris, as the Government cannot accommodate more 
than half of the one thousand pupils who are in constant 
attendance. The painters draw from the cast, antique figure, 
and life, and afterward draw and paint from life, according to 
the grade of the student, the master criticising twice, at the 
beginning and end of the week, to show how a drawing is 
begun, and then to tell how well or how badly it is finished, 
according to circumstances. The models pose from seven till 
twelve in the morning, when regular attendance is required, or 
the pupil’s right to a place is endangered; occasionally a 
corpse of a fine form of humanity is sent over from the Hotel 
Dieu for the students to dissect and study. A strong feature of 
the school is “ Yvon’s class” in drawing from life, during the 
declining hours of the afternoon, when the dusk prevents the 
safe use of colour. The struggle for “place” in this limited 
amphitheatre is always great, and creates the highest rivalry 
and feeling among the pupils ; it is a common thing to find 
Americans enrolled in the front of the list, after an exciting 
competition. 

The sculptors are subjected to the same severe training as 
the painters, only working in modelling-clay instead of pig- 
ments ; while the engravers on steel, copper, gems, and die- 
sinkers are first obliged to model in clay and draw from life for 
a year or two, as if they seriously intended to become either 
sculptors or painters ; and this severe but splendid régzme is 
the secret of the demand for their work in after-life in all the 
art centres of Europe. The architects, like the others, work in 
numerous studios, where they pursue, under the control of 
eminent masters, the studies prescribed by the administration, 
and then qualify themselves at the examinations (held twice a 
year) :—First, for the admission to the school itself—the most 
severe test of all—in the rudiments of the above-named 
branches, besides an examination of artistic worth and capacity 
in the art selected ; and then for advancement to the grades of 
second and, later, first class; finally, they appear for the 
diploma of capacity, to reach which takes an attendance of 
about six years of earnest and conscientious application. 

The system of the school in all its departments is by 
concours, or Competitions, which is the only sufficient agency 
for bringing out the men’s powers. 

The student passes from grade to grade by these concours, 
and emulation is the watchword for all. For this reason the 
men collect on certain days in a building adapted to the pur- 
pose, where each pupil stands in a stall, like a horse hid from 
his neighbour, from nine in the morning until nine at night, 
forbidden to_leave, except from absolute necessity or to eat his 
two meals furnished by the administration. The meal-hour is 
always a turbulent one, ending invariably in the heated political 
discussion inseparable from a large gathering of Frenchmen, 
and often taking such a serious turn that the large corps of 
guardians sent in by the superior officer of the school for sur- 
veillance, are obliged to charge on the men and drive them 
back into their dens for the afternoon’s work. The walls and 
stalls of these rooms are literally covered with humorous and 
telling caricatures by men who have since taken high positions 
in their arts. Bastien-Lepage as an emperor, and Regnault, on 
horseback, as a conquering Gaul returning to his native city, 
though drawn for and intended as caricatures, were none the 
less prophetic of the triumphant places these two men achieved 
in the world of art. 

While in the “stalls,” a programme is given for a problem 
to be executed in oil, clay, or pencil, according to the depart- 
ment, in a week, month, or two months, according to its 
character. At the end of the day an esguzsse, or sketch, made 
entirely without documents of reference, is left behind with 
an officer of the school, which shows how the requirements of 
the programme are to be met. This sketch, a copy or tracing 
of which is carried away by the student, is developed in the 
different studios, under the supervision and counsel of the 
respective masters, and finally handed in, in the shape of highly 
finished drawings or models, on the prescribed day ; and then 
judged by a jury of a dozen or more men, which awards honour- 
able mentions for the first, or elementary grades, and medals or 
cash prizes for the higher classes—except to those who have 
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deviated too much from the original sketch, who are therefore 
withdrawn from the competition. A feature that is conceded 
to be the best of all is the monthly gathering of the pupils in 
the “stalls,” where the programme given is required to be com- 
posed, studied, elaborated, and finished, all in twelve hours—a 
splendid exercise that has given the French that extraordinary 
facility for expressing, in a few touches of the brush, pencil, or 
tool, what they feel, and for which they are justly famous. 

The elaborate system of instruction which has been thus 
described is guided by a director, secretary, librarian, and a 
large number of subordinates, aided by a large faculty, who, in 
turn, are assisted in their decisions of the competitions of 
emulation by a commission of twenty honorary members, 
selected from the most distinguished artists. 


ART AND INDUSTRY IN THE FOURTEENTH 


CENTURY. 


LECTURE was delivered on Sunday at New Islington 
Hall, Ancoats, Manchester, on the subject of “ Art and 
Industry in the Fourteenth Century.” 

Mr. Charles Rowley, the chairman, said they had again the 
pleasure of being face to face with Mr. Morris, whom he looked 
upon as being a typical workman of our time. He did not 
know anybody who worked harder and who worked better, and 
he worked in various fields of industry. He worked with his 
hands and he worked with his head. How he did all his work 
he (the chairman) really could not tell. The result they knew, 
but the rest they did not know. On the present occasion he 
had come to speak to them on a subject on which there was no 
better authority in England. 

Mr. Morris referred in some detail to Peterborough and its 
cathedral as typifying the change which has taken place in art 
and industry between the fourteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
With the foul sea of modern civilisation washing against it, the 
cathedral, he said, stood now a token of the hopes that were 
and which civilisation had destroyed. In the fourteenth 

- century work was carried on under such regulations that the 
accumulation of capital was impossible, and to want was also 
impossible. The theory of industry among the communes of 
those days was in effect that there was a certain demand 
for the goods which they could make, and a certain 
settled population to make them. If the goods were not 
thoroughly satisfactory they would close their market for them 
and be ruined, and they must, therefore, keep up their quality 
to the utmost. Furthermore, the work to be done must be 
shared amongst the whole of those who could do it, who must 
be sure of work always as long as they were well 
behaved and industrious, and must also have a fair liveli- 
hood and plenty of leisure, as why should they not? 
There might be found plenty of people who would cry out on 
this as slavery, but to begin with, history told us that these 
workmen did not fight like slaves at any rate, and certainly a 
condition of slavery in which the slaves were well fed, clothed, 
and housed, and had- abundance of holidays, had not often 
been realised in the world’s history. Yes, some would say, but 
their minds were enslaved. Were they? Their thoughts 
moved in a narrow circle, may be, and yet he could not say 
that a man was of a slavish mind who was free to express his 
thoughts, such as they were, still less if he habitually expressed 
them, and least of all if he expressed them in a definite form 
which gave pleasure to other people—what we call producing 
works of art, and these workmen of the communes did habitu- 
ally produce works of art. The chief contrast between the 
upper and lower classes of those days was that the latter 
lacked the showy pomp and circumstance of life, and that the 
contrast rather lay there than in refinement and non-refinement. 
It was possible that some of his audience might have judged 
from our own conditions that this lack involved the lack of art ; 
‘but here, indeed, there was little cause for discontent on the 
part of the lower classes in those days. It was splendour 
rather than art of which they could feel any lack. If the lead- 
ing element of association in the life of the Medizeval workman 
could have cleared itself of certain drawbacks and have 
developed logically along the road that seemed to be leading it 
onward, it seemed to him that it could scarcely have stopped 
short of forming a true society founded on the equality of 
labour. The Middle Ages, soto say, saw the promised land of 
socialism from afar, like the Israelites, and, like them, they had 
to turn back again into the desert. For the workers of that 
time, like us, suffered heavily from their masters. The upper 
classes, who lived on the labour of the workers, finding 
themselves barred from progress by their lack of relation to 
the productive part of society, and at the same time hold- 
ing all political power, turned towards aggrandising them- 
selves by perpetual war and shuffling of the political posi- 
tions, and so opened the door to the advance of bureaucracy, 
and the growth of that thrice-accursed spirit of nationality 
which so hampers us even now in all attempts towards the 


Tealisation of a true society. But, after all, these were but 
okens of the real causes that checked the development of the 
Middle Ages towards communism. That development, strong 
in instinct, was weak in knowledge, and depended for existence 
on its checking the desire of mankind for knowledge and the 
conquest of material nature. Its own success in developing the 
resources of labour ruined it. It opened chances to men of 
growing rich and powerful if they could succeed in breaking 
down the artificial restrictions imposed by the guilds for the 
sake of the welfare of their members. The temptation was too 
much for the craving ignorance of the times, that was yet not 
so ignorant as not to have an instinct of what boundless stores: 
of knowledge lay before the bold adventurer. As the need for 
the social and political organisation of Europe blotted out the 
religious feeling of the easy Middle Ages which produced the 
Crusades, so the need for knowledge and the power over 
material nature swept away the communistic aspirations of the 
fourteenth century, and it was not long before people had 
forgotten that they ever existed. The world had to learn 
another lesson. It had to gain power and not be able to use it; 
to gain riches and starve upon them, like Midas on his gold ; 
to gain knowledge and then have newspapers for its teachers— 
in a word, to be so eager to gather the results of the deeds of 
the life of man that it must forget the life of man itself. 
Whether the price of the lesson was worth the lesson we could 
scarcely tell yet. But one comfort was that we were fast getting 
perfect in it. We would at any rate not have to begin at the 
beginning of it again. The hope of the Renaissance of the 
time when Europe first opened its mouth wide to fill its belly 
with the east wind of commercialism—that hope was passing 
away, and the ancient hope of the workmen of Europe was 
coming to life again. 


THE FLEMISH THEATRE, BRUSSELS. 


N Saturday the new theatre erected from the designs of 
M. Baes was opened. The style is Flemish. One feature 
that gives character to the exterior is the use of external bal- 
conies for all the upper storeys. The theatre can contain 
about 1,300 spectators, while the balconies can hold more. 
Special flights of stairs entirely separated from each other con- 
duct to every storey, so that the spectators may be divided as 
much as possible, and currents of people from opposite sides 
avoided. Finally, a bridge for the use of the firemen is con- 
structed across the roofings to serve as an observatory for the 
immediate discovery of fire and for circumscribing it at once as. 
much as possible. The principal balcony in front is adorned 
with the busts of the three great dramatic authors in the 
Netherland tongue—Ogier, Vondel, and Langendyk. No sham 
material of any kind has been employed, so that the eye meets. 
nothing but stone and iron. Inside comfort and elegance 
prevail throughout. The seats are reached with the greatest 
ease, and the whole house seems to form but one vast saloon 
divided into a number of parts. The principal foyer on the 
first storey is a marvel of Flemish decorative art. The colours. 
striking the eye there, as well as in the house itself, may appear 
somewhat too lively now, but time will of course tone them 
down. ‘The lustres in both house and foyer are of forged iron, 
and show that the art of Quentin Matsys has not been lost in 
his country. The orchestra is sunk so deep as to be quite 
invisible, and the musicians’ lights, invisible also from the 
house, are placed not against the stage but behind them. At 
the opening, M. Hoste, the director of the company that works 
the theatre, addressed to the burgomaster and the communal 
council, in the name of 130,000 exclusively Flemish-speaking 
people of Brussels, an eloquent speech of thanks for having 
endowed the town with this splendid theatre, at the compara- 
tively small cost of 700,000 francs. After retracing the long 
and serious difficulties which had to be overcome, the speaker 
complimented M. Baes for having given to the Flemish people 
a truly Flemish theatre, representing altogether and in all its 
details Flemish art. M. Baes was enthusiastically cheered 
when bowing thanks. 


THE SURVEYOR’S DEPARTMENT, BRIGHTON. 


REMARKABLE report on the finances of the Brighton. 
Corporation has been prepared by the borough auditor,. 
which, if correct (and the assertions are not yet corroborated), 
reveals a state of affairs that demands reform. The following 
paragraphs relate to the Works Department :— 

The borough surveyor appears to be under no obligation to 
account to anyone for the enormous sums expended in his 
department. Large sums of money are expended and stores 
of immense value disposed of, and no account is submited to 
the auditors, nor, so far as I am aware, to the Corporation. 
Knowing that with the funds provided by the Corporation 
drainage and paving and other works are done for private 
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owners in carrying out the various street improvements, and 
that these moneys, although due to the ratepayers, have 
remained for years uncollected, I asked the borough accountant 
if the ledger of the Surveyors Department had ever been sub- 
mitted to him, and he replied in the negative. I at once sent a 
written requisition for the book to be produced, but it was sifted 
through the town clerk, and consequently my request will be 
submitted to you with this on Friday. It was this extraordinary 
aversion on the part of the town clerk to produce books which 
led to my formal protest at the commencement of the audit. 

I submit that a proper statement of all outstanding 
accounts in the Surveyors Depattment should be included in 
the annual balance-sheet, and credited in the Corporation 
accounts as an asset, and also that a stock and stores account 
should be kept, showing when, where, and how the stores are 
expended, and the value of the stock in hand. If the yokels 
who do duty as surveyors of highways in the rural districts can 
do this to the satisfaction of the Local Government Board 
auditors, surely the talented staff at the command of the 
surveyor should be able to accomplish it. 


Ventilation in Theatres. 


SirR,—With your kind permission, I would join in Mr. 
Boyle’s timely appeal for the proper supervision of our theatres, 
especially with a view to their improved ventilation. It is 
really astounding with what fatuous resignation people submit 
to be poisoned night after night, and year after year, in our 
public places of amusement. ‘The air in the galleries, pits, and 
balconies of nearly all our theatres is foul beyond words, while 
the sweltering heat in them is unbearable. These places are 
so many “ Black Holes.” Who are the more to blame for this 
wretched state of things, the architects or the playgoers, it is 
difficult to say. Architects. will, no doubt, from their official 
position, be condemned offhand. Still, it must be admitted a 
sad reflection on the profession that it has become a tradition 
with it to give little or no consideration to the important matter 
of the proper ventilation of these public buildings. There 
seems either an alarming want of acquaintance with the most 
rudimentary scientific knowledge or a woeful lack of resource to 
cope with well-recognised deficiencies. 

Our neighbours say of us that we take our pleasures sadly, 
and really no one can deny the justice of the reproach who 
closely observes the people leaving a theatre. There is a forced 
effort to be cheerful, but the languid mien, and the dim, lack- 
lustre eye, only too certainly betray suspended animation. 
Bright joyousness is impossible to mortals who, for hours, 
have been breathing air dangerously surcharged with suffocat- 
ing carbonic acid. 

We are all shocked, and naturally so, when dear lives are 
lost in a theatre by fire; but I am fully persuaded that even 
more misery is heaped on suffering human weakness by the 
bad colds, bad blood, bad headaches, and the host of other ail- 
ments that are at present the certain penalty of the pleasures of 
our theatres. 

Sincere thanks are due to Mr. Boyle for drawing attention 
to this vital question, for he can speak on it with all the force 
of a master specialist, and that his advocacy may be crowned 
with all success is the ardent wish of yours truly, 

A VICTIM. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Blackheath.—A new church for the English Presbyterian 
congregation was opened on Wednesday, the sth inst., at 
Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath. The building consists of a nave, 
transepts, lecture hall, classrooms, &c. The exterior is of 
Kentish rag and Bath stone, and the whole of the roof, pews, 
pulpit, reredos, &c., of selected pitch pine, and the outer doors 
of teak. The tower and spire at the angle of the building 
towards Mycenze and Vanbrugh Park Roads is over 100 feet 
high. The site—an admirable one—was presented by Mr. 
Young, a member of the congregation. Mr. Thomas Arnold, 
M.R.I.B.A., of 10 Basinghall Street, E.C., was the architect ; 
Mr. James Morter, of Stratford, the contractor. 


Holme-next-Sea.—St. Mary’s Church, which has been closed 
for the last two months for the purposes of restoration, was 
reopened on Sunday, the 25th ult., in the presence of a large 
congregation. The work of restoration was commenced about 
three years since, when the roof, in a very dilapidated state, 
was replaced by a new one. Nothing more was done until 
recently, but now further improvements have been effected. 
‘The old-fashioned pews, which were painted in various colours, 
have been removed, and new open benches substituted. Two 


plain but effectively designed prayer-desks have been placed in 
the chancel, and a stone pulpit has been presented to the church 
by Miss Blyth (daughter of the late Mr. Anthony Blyth, of 
Holme). There are also several minor alterations and addi- 
tions, but further restoration is contemplated. The works have 
been satisfactorily carried out by Mr. Southgate, of Hun- 
stanton, at a remarkably low figure, under the direction’ of 
Mr. William Adams, architect, Lynn. : 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


Roman Remains at Richborough.—By direction of the 
Kent Archeological Society, excavations are now being made 
in the neighbourhood of the ruins of Richborough Castle, with 
a view to discover whether any foundationss of buildings can be 
detected outside the walls of the castrum, where the growing 
corn exhibits traces of roads or streets at right angles. These 
streets have been laid bare, and found to be composed of 
pebble roads, and the adjoining ground has been trenched. 
Only slight traces of wall foundations have been met with, but 
everywhere there are traces of fire and destruction of Roman 
buildings. Nothing of value or importance has been met with, 
except two legible brass coins, belonging to the latest period 
of Roman rule in Britain. Many portions of pottery of all 
descriptions have been met with, and quantities of burnt wheat, 
some of which appeared stored in Roman amphore. The 
work is being carried on under the direction of Mr. G. 
Dowker, F.S.A. 


GENERAL. 


The White Marble Statue of the Queen, which has stood 
for some years at the junction of Nicolson Street and Union 
Street, Aberdeen, is to be placed inside the Town and 
County Hall, in consequence of the deteriorating action of the 
weather upon the marble. 


The Bronze Statue of Francis Béak, which was unveiled 
in Vienna on Thursday in last week, is the work of the Hungarian 
sculptor Adolph Huszar, who died two years ago. It is six 
metres in height. At the four angles of the pedestal are 
allegorical groups in bronze representing the Federation of 
Austria and Hungary, Justice, Patriotism, and Statesmanship. 


The Manchester Jubilee Exhibition will be closed on 
November 9. 

A Memorial Tablet of the late Randolph Caldecott is to 
be placed in Chester Cathedral. 


The Sketching Club of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society held on Monday evening an exhibition of 
drawings at the rooms, Infirmary Street, Leeds. 

The Aberdeen Town Council, on Monday, agreed to vote 
50o0/. from the Bridge of Don fund, in aid of the scheme for the 
erection of a bridge over the Don at Persley. 


A Whitworth Laboratory is to be provided for the en- 
gineering department of Owens College, Manchester. During 
the past year the college has received gifts or bequests exceed- 
ing 32,000/. 

The Rhind Lectures in archeology at Edinburgh will be 
delivered by Mr. A. S. Murray, Keeper of the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. The lectures will 
deal with Greek archeology, and the first is to be delivered on 
the 2Ist inst. 

Roman Remains, said to be in perfect form, have been 
discovered on Tockington Court Farm, near Bristol. Excava- 
tions have revealed the foundations of a Roman villa, consist- 
ing of five rooms and a portico, with tesselated pavements, 
the largest piece of the latter being 50 feet by 10 feet, 
without a break, and all in a remarkably fine state of pre- 
servation. 


The King of the Belgians, before leaving Eastbourne for 
Dover, spent several days in inspecting the various kinds of 
street architecture in different parts of the town, and ordered 
photographs of the chief local buildings, with the names of the 
architects and builders, to be forwarded to him. 


A Conference of Teachers of schools connected with the 
Science and Art Department was recently held at the Birkbeck 
Institute, Chancery Lane, upon the Technical Education Bill. 
The general opinion appeared to be that, in its present form, it 
would prove injurious to existing colleges and institutes. A 
committee was formed to arrange for another meeting in the 
Christmas holidays, 


The Wational Theatre, just opened in Brussels, is recog- 
nised as the largest and finest theatre in the country, and is 
named the Flemish Theatre. Considerable attention has 
been paid to the ventilation. Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
(of London) system has been adopted, the extraction of the hot 
vitiated air being effected by the latest improved form of the 
alr-pump ventilator. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

CHEADLE.—Oct. 31.—Plans and Estimates of Cost for 
Main Drainage of District are invited by the Cheadle and 
Gatley Local Board. Mr. T. H. Duckworth, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Cheadle. 

CLONMEL.—Oct. 8.—Plans are invited fora Roman Catholic 
Chapel to accommodate 400 persons, at an_ estimated cost of 
2,000/. Gothic style preferred. The Resident Medical 
Superintendent, District Lunatic Asylum, Clonmel. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNMOUTH.—Oct. 15.—For Extensions to Residence, 3 
Lovaine Terrace. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

BARNSTAPLE. — Oct. 8.— For Building Working-men’s 
Dwelling-houses. Mr. W. Allen, 16 High Street, Barnstaple. 

BLACKBURN.— Oct. 14.—For Building Porter’s Offices and 
Weighbridge at the Workhouse. Mr. J. Aspinall, Architect, 
2 Victoria Street, Blackburn. 

BRISTOL.—Oct. 21.—For Additions, &c., to Barton Hill 
Schools. Mr. S. Colman, Architect, Lonsdale Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—Oct. 12.—For Alterations and 
Additions to Elveston. Messrs. Wilkinson & Warren, Archi- 
tects, Post Office Chambers, Exeter. 

BUILTH.—Oct. 15.—For Alterations and Additions to Bank 
House and Building Farmhouse at Cwmwynthe. Mr. S. H. C. 
Coles, Rhayader. 

BURNLEY.—Oct. 11.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses, 
Wheatley Lane. Mr. T. Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshaw Street, 
Burnley. 

CAMBERLEY.—Oct. 17.—For Sinking Well and Construct- 
ing Water Chamber for Flushing Main Sewers. Mr. C. Hart, 
Surveyor, High Street, Camberley. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 13.—For Dredging Penarth Dock En- 
trance. Mr. J. Jones, Secretary, ‘aff Vale Railway Offices, 
Cardiff. 

CorK.—Oct. 13.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 
P. M‘Grath, Clerk, Workhouse, Cork. 

CovENTRY.— Oct. 12.—For Repairs and Alterations to 
Primrose Hill House. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, Architect, 
Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 


Mr. 


DUNDEE.— Oct. 14.—For Construction of Sea Wall, Bridge 
over Railway, and Bathing Pond. The Burgh Engineer, 
Dundee. 

GORLESTON.—Oct. 8—For Building House and Stables, 
Mr. W. B. Cockrill, Architect, Glencoe House, Gorleston. 

HALIFAX.—Oct. 8.—For Building Storage Shed at Raglan 
Street Dye Works. Mr. C. L. Horsfall, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HEBBURN-ON-TYNE.— Oct. 17.— For Converting Stables, 
Coachhouses, Harness Rooms, &c., Hebburn Hall, into School 
for 350 Children, and for Converting Hebburn Hall into two 
Residences. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—Oct. 22.—For Forming Market 
Place and Shambles, and Building Three Dwelling-houses,_ 
with Shops. Messrs. G. & W. R. Low, Architects, 10 Basing- 
hall Street, E C. 

LAMBETH.—Oct. 7.—For Strengthening Abutments and 
Anchorages of Bridge. The Engineer to the Metropolitan ~ 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LEEDS.—Oct. 17.—For Building Brick Chimney (40 yards 
in height), Wellington Dyeworks. Mr. T, Winn, Architect, 
5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL.—Oct. 10.—For Building Upper School for the 
Committee of the Liverpool College. Mr. E. H. Banner, .. 
Architect, 26 North John Street, Liverpool. 

LONDON.—Oct. 18.—For Alterations and Improvements in 
Water Supply, Southwark Park. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Nov. 21.—For Supply of Water-meters. 
Mr. T. H. G. Berrey, Town Hall, Manchester. 

METHLEY.—Oct. 10 —For Heating Parish Church. Mr. 
G. W..Wigan, Methley. 

MILLOM.—Oct. 12.—For Building Cottage Hospital. Messrs. 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 

OLDHAM.—Oct. 11.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
A. Cardwell, 32 Clegg Street, Oldham. 

RAWTENSTALL. — Oct. 10.—For Alterations to Railway 
Station. Mr. J. H. Stafford, Hunts Bank, Manchester. 

SCARBOROUGH.—For Building Constitutional Club Pre- 
mises, Huntress Row. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Twicken- 
ham, 

SHREWSBURY.—Oct. 13 —For Alterations of Corn Ex-. 
change. Mr. Randal, Architect, Belton House, Abbey Fore- 
gate, Shrewsbury. 

SOUTHMINSTER.—For Additions, &c., to King’s Head 
Hotel. Mr. F. Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD.— Oct. 14.—For Building Police 
Officer’s Residence and Three Cells. Mr. W. Lait, County 
Surveyor, Leamington. 

SwINDON.—Nov. 3.— For Building Infectious Diseases- 
Hospital. Mr. R. Godfrey, Architect, King’s Heath, Birming- 
ham. 

West HARTLEPOOL.—Oct. 13.—For Building School and 
Infirmary and Additions to Union Workhouse. Mr. G. Kil— 
vington, Clerk to the Guardians, Poor Law Union Offices, West 
Hartlepool. 

WHITEHAVEN.—For Building Billiard-Room to Black Lion 
Hotel. Mr. J. S. Moffatt, Architect, Whitehaven. 

WHITEHAVEN. — Oct. 17.— For Additions to Premises. 
Mr. T. Lewis, Architect, 22 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

WHITLEY.—Oct. 8.—For Additions to House, 3 Abbey 
Terrace. Mr. R. Lennard, Architect, Flowergate, Whitby. 

YorkK.—Oct. 19.—For Building Workmen’s _ Institute, 
Dining Rooms, and Foreman’s House, in connection with the 
Locomotive Works. Mr. William Bell, Architect, North- 
Eastern Railway, York. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. 


BASINGSTOKE. 
For Furniture and Fittings for the Basingstoke School Board. 


Mr. C. BELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 9 New Broad 
pireet aun, 
Crook & Son A ; 5 A ~ £093 17O 
Collings & Graves . ° q . 902. 10 3S 
Pilne Bros. . - : ‘ : Cc COO mmO MRO 
Chappell. ‘ : : : . «| O33 ano me 
Goodall : 627 10.50 
North of England 5: F, Co. : 589 9 8 
Taylor : ; ‘ : 550::0 Oo 
Heywood . : ; , 5 : . 549 13 oO 
Newbury . : : 7 7 Ke uo re) 
Kingbee ‘ . : : : : 545 0 O 
Newson : i ; 5205 Ono 
Educational Supply Association : : . 519 II Io 
WAKE & DEAN, London (accepted) . . A200 ME? OD 
BIRMINGHAM. 
For Supplying the Wrought-iron Casements for the New 


Victoria Law Courts, Corporation Street, Birmingham, 

Messrs. ASTON WEBB & E. INGRESS BELL, Architects, 

19 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
HENRY Hops, Birmingham (accepted) , . £663 0-0 


BEVERLEY. 
For Building Four Stall Stable, with Granary over, for the 
Beverley Town Council. 


Oxley, Beverley . F : : : : £106 15 o 
Stevenson, Beverley . ; ; : : 98 17 6 
Sykes, Beverley . 3 : : : Dee OV 1G) Te) 
Whitton, Beverley é : Fie ci ; a O2mO tO 
Pape, Beverley . ‘ 5 : ‘ 90 0 O 
Newton, Beverley ; : 86 0 0 
Russon, Beverley 367 00 
Constable, Beverley : ¢ 98485 0 
ANDERSON, Beverley (accepted) . : : ip o2e OURO 
BELFAST. 
For Supply of Three Steam Boilers, for the Belfast Town 
Council. 
VICTORIA, COATES & Co. (accepted) aL 975.00 011 


NEW 


SSE i > 
tc 


Requires no Flue or Chimney; 


BRADFORD. 
For Building Four Houses, Plane Trees Road, Bradford, 
Mr. G. C. GAMBLE, Architect, 225 Leeds Road, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Hinchcliffe, mason. 
Wilkinson & Kellett, joiner. 
Hill & Nelson, slater. 
Seavers, plumber. 

F. Tattersall, plasterer. 
I. Clapham, painter. 


For Building Business Premises, Chimney, &c., Clifton Street, 
Bradford. Messrs. EMPSALL & CLARKSON, Architects, 
55 Tyrrell Street, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 
J. North & Sons, Idle, mason. 
A. H. Hutchinson, Bradford Moor, joiner. 

A. Barker, Bradford, plumber. 
C. Howard & Sons, Bradford, plasterer and concreter. 

Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 


BRISTOL. 

For Completing Party Wall at Temple Backs, Bristol, for the 
Bristol School Board. Messrs. J. W. TREw & SONS, 
Architects, 22 Broad Street, Bristol. 

WILLIAM VEALS, Bristol (accepted). 


FRIZINGTON. 

For Enlarging Howgate School, Frizington, near Whitehaven. 

Messrs. PICKERING & CROMPTON, Architects, Whitehaven, 
Quantities not supplied. 

Full Tender. , 

- £357 0 


Lister & M‘Cartney, Workington . 5 fe) 

Chapple & Son, Moor Row = «1302 0 0 

JOSEPH GREEN, Pardshaw (accepted) . ‘ « “300210 
Joinery. 

James Fletcher, Workington ~ e . «| +6700 

John Martindale, Cleator Moor . . : sO Getig 
Slating. 

Thomas Mandle, Maryport . : . : 5 2 tO LsO 

Plumbing, &c¢. 
Clarke, Whitehaven . ‘ . . ‘ ee, SO¢ 040 
Strathern, Whitehaven . 2 : ¢ « 39 20—m. 


TRADE MARK. 


“LUX-CALOR.” 


RITCHIE'S 


PATENT APPARATUS 


Jt Fes AT MIG 
VENTILATING LARGE BUILDINGS BY GAS. 


is easily fitted at small cost, and is the 
' most Economical method of obtaining Heat, the consumption of Gas 


being small for the heat given off. 


It is constructed on scientific principles, so that it does not givé 
off any smoke or smell, and it is strong and durable, the principal 
parts being made of Copper. 


PRICHK £10 10s. 


Further Particulars ean be had of the Manufacturers, 


RITCHIE & CO. 


Office and Show-room:—3 Crooked Lane, King William St., B.C. 
WORKS: 


SOUTHWARK, LONDON.: 


IMPROVE 
LATING DRAIN TRAP, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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j BROMSGROVE. BURTON JOYCE. 

For Construction of Stone Walls, Pipe Sewers, and Drains, | For Roads on the Ashpool Close Estate, Burton Joyce, Notts, 
Levelling and Forming Beds, and other Works, at Sewage for the Burton Joyce Land and Building Society, Limited. 
Works, Bromsgrove. Mr. R. H. NOWELL, Surveyor. Mr. W. D. PRATT, Architect, Long Row, Nottingham. 

Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . . SF O0Ln5 °4 E. Westerman, Nottingham : ; obgoo, 6194 

Drewett, Handsworth . : : fi : sunleiixay Toll Xe) J. Merson Nottingham ; oe Daeth4 4 O 

Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath . - , Pak} ae 7 Ue Ce) A Ra nor Nottingham , 589 18 I 

mae & Son, Birmingham. ‘ r : ees OL 7 H Wiekere: Nottingham : : ; : 560 0 O 

. Palmer, Birmingham . , : ; o. OT 10,0 r . spies 

Se Son. Birmingham. . ; iD posttest, WM. CorDON, Burton Joyce, Notts (accepted) . 555 4 O 

J. Brazier, Bromsgrove ; : ; c Ae OletO 

W. Harris, Bromsgrove ; ‘ : : 2 eno 0 GRAVESEND. 

Vale, Stourport . : : : ‘ - . 305 10 5 | For Park Fence, Forming Overflow Tank, Laying Pipe Drains, 

J. TiLT, Bromsgrove (accepted) . 3 : cat of Ome Building Coal Shed, &c., at the Sanatorium, White Hill, 
Cobham. Mr. W. GOULD, Borough Surveyor, Gravesend. 

FAREHAM. 

For the Erection of new Whiting Works, Cottages, Stabling, Pascoe, Gravesend . . : . - £254 15 0 
Chimney Shaft, and other Works (exclusive of large Iron Nightingale & Son, Gravesend . . : sts? SIGE gO 
Roof), at Fareham, Hants, for Mr. Henry Rogers. Mr. Gates, Gravesend , ‘ vou) Bak ,i% 2nRdd £2 0 
FRED BATH, F.R.LB.A., F.S.1., Architect, Crown Cham-| 4. Nightingale, Gravesend. . . + + 230 5 0 
bers, Salisbury. Quantities supplied. Multon & Wallis, Gravesend . ; ‘ - 2256 ONO 

‘ For the Langton, Maidstone . ; ; 2 F 222 Ore.O 
whole Work. Tuffee, Gravesend 4 ; P z ; SHATGITO™M o 
J. & A. Gammon, Petersfield. : : - £2,736 9 0 Beadle Brothers, Erith ’ ; } ‘ ) 216746 
W. J. & C. S. Young, Salisbury 4 : mes 5/9) O20 Archer Gravesend : ‘ 2 ; 6 + I95#*0M.0 
George Stallard, Havant). + '.. «wes 2,440.) O17 0 NAYLOR, Rochester (accepted) . + + . reraolto 
H. J. Kite, Salisbury : ; ; ; ’ ae 10 6 : 
G. H. Blackman, Fareham ; ; : 2278.12 0 
James Plummer, Fareham : ‘ : Eee 7 3 q LAVERSTOCK. A ae 
W.R. & C. Light, Portsmouth . 3 A § ¥2;250:6.0920 | For the Erection of New School Buildings, and other 
J. H. Corke, Southsea F x ; ; 32 0304.00 Works, Laverstock, near Salisbury. Mr. FRED BATH, 
*Charles Mitchell, Downton. 4 p ftso72..190¢ 5 F.R.LB.A., F.S.L., Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 
H. Ingram & Son, Woking (withdrawn) . etn t,900;10 0 Quantities supplied. — 
Deduction for Deduction for Jerrard & Stevens, Salisbury 3 F 4 £987 16 0 
Gravel. Cement. Jew: Hopkins, Wilton : . . e a ORO) Go 
J. & A. Gammon ‘ 6 Ifo ero, £359 15.5 Edward Hale, Salisbury : 4 : a *Q17 OF. 0 
Wea. 0. voung . : Bo avke) ©) @ 510 0 O Treghorn & Saunders, Laverstock . : OTs 219. O 
George Stallard . - c + NYAOsFORFO 254 10). 0 Frank Beale, Andover. : : “ A O03 a Omen O: 
Hy J. site. : : : » 122 0 0 414 0 0 T. Dawkins, Barford St. Martin . - . 7.oO0) FO REO 
G. H. Blackman . : : . — = W. J. & C. S. Young, Salisbury . ; A a Og ey 
James Plummer . . . » 170 19 10 APAN LS 35 Cine Harris, Salisbury . , ; 4 . 840 0 O 
W.R. & C. Light F : : = = Webb & Co., Salisbury ; : ; ; , OL7mEges.O 
J. H. Corke : : : 126Fa*o 243 0 0 Charles Mitchell, Downton . “ 6 < gfe) 3 
*Charles Mitchell . , . anpounde 4 Df Aa oe 7, George Dolman, Salisbury . 5 , , ,) 77 Ome 7, 
H. Ingram & Son (withdrawn) . 219 13 1 Sao 16 H. J. Kite, Salisbury . ; ‘ A :  770RLen 0 
* Accepted subject to deduction for gravel and cement. H. Ingram & Son, Woking. 4 ; ; ot: FAOK Ons? 


DEAHIOGANY @& HARD _ 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°noap, LoNDon, B. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for. Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., &c. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJOU, LONDON.” : 


Gees UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


CEE ESS 
; comet B 
Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B re 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the c rs 
Ce 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. ce | 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


N SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 


j & TH F Tt | XFORD 15 Patent cy 6 eee 
; fh ys oe | 


(UD ots 


ae ee wee 
2 n AP, for aste 
f q@he INTERCEPTOR YARD TRAP, White and Rain-water 
is Pe for Vertical or. 10ze; Cast-Iron Frame: Pipes. 7s. 6d. and 
Yicrizontal (or both com- and Grid, 53. 1s. 6d. 
bined) Kain-water or 
Waste Pipes, White Glaze, 
from 7s. 6d, 


The * WEAVER” 
VED VENTI- 


from 6s. 6d, 


EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
from 12s. éd. 


VALVE or PAN 
CLOSET VENTILATOR 
ATTACHMENT, 


The * OXEORD”’ 
CLOSET, 1W-. 6d. 
Tank and Fall-Pipe. 

lis. STEEL SINK, from 6s. 6d. 10s, 


Notw.—All Closets are fitted with the * Weaver” Flush Fao, with cascade action, giving noiseless and yet greater flushing and 

cleansing power than any other Closet. The** Weaver” Flush Fan, being adavtable to ALL KINDS of Closets, licences may be granted 

= \..... to manufacturers. Trappage up to3in. With a supply of the Iodate Sanitary Salt, these Olosets are odourless. Lead Closet Traps, 

The COTT for boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 1@s. 6d. Bull Valves to Flush Tanks, for quick filling under low pressure, }-in, 2s. 6d. ; f-in. 3s. 6d., and 

€ ihe AGE CLOSET, Stop Cock, 3s.6d. ILLUSTRATED LIST. Also ‘Instructions in Sanitary Construction’? (Domestic Section abbreviated), and 

10s.6d. Tank and Fall- . COMBINATION CLOSET, | * Memorandum on House Sanitation, and the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon.” By R. WEAVER, U.E., F.C.S., Sanitary 
Pipe, 20s, 15s. and 203. Surveyor, free by post. 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING AND SANITARY APPLIANCES COMPANY 24 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. 


jae 
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SUPPLEMENT 

COLCHESTER. LONDON— continued. : 
For Building Residence and Stables for Mr, A. T. Osborne, | For Forming and Paving of Approach Roads, Construction of 
Colchester. Mr. H. DARKEN, Architect. River Walls, &c., North and South Woolwich ; Deepening 


River-bed, Erecting Timber Guides, Scaffolding and 
Fenders ; Construction of Two Wrought-iron Floating 
Pontoons, Two Pairs of Steel and Wrought-iron Bridges, 
&c., Woolwich Ferry. 


J. Grimes . 3 , : 2 : ¢ ASO 
eee VALG 2 = ° . : A oe 750 
Everitt & Son . : : : : : AS Selle) 
F. DUPONT (accepted) c : : . 3, LO SMO 


omeome) 
OFO7O"O 


; ws PA Appleby Bros., Limited . ; ' : . £89,000 0 O 
For Alterations and Additions to No. 54 Priory Street, for Mrs. William. Son & Wallingtaaie Boos 5 es 
E. White. Mr. J. W. START, Architect and Surveyor. rie 
P ; Ke Bi Renny & Co., Limited . : : -- 720 “Olso 
rata erie ae a Perry.& Co. .° 5°) 40) 5 0) ee 
iss ; : : ' ; ; ; ; Westwood & Co. . - ; . . O55 40 
Chambers . : . ; ; ; ; 7 LOSR GMO 
AMBROSE (accepted) . . . « «. « 142 0 0| E. Webster.» . « . (93 QeG ne 
T OOM Kirk & Randall A : s al ; : 590330 (ojew to) 
fxd Md Dixon & Th ; ° : : ; : 1740 
For Building Lecture Hall and Retiring Rooms for the ne Wells & Co. : : : : ; oe nee a 
Directors of the Stoke Newington Assembly Rooms Com- J. MowLem & Co. (accepted) . j ; ' 34.900 Oo a6 
pany, under the superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, é : 
; For the Enlargement of Board School, Deptford Lower Road. 
10 Union Court, Old Bond Street, E.C. 8 : Je 
Lecture Hall. Retiring Rooms. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Quantities taken out afresh 
Wie Age ia. 5 . : 136930 150r 0 £12940 "0 by Mr. Young, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Tiyege 
Woodward : : 2 eo) 899 LOmeO LLONsO) FO W. Smith . : : : : ; ; - £4,274) OO 
Hayworth . ‘ : : ~ 205° 50 50 103 0 O Criaiwearley . : : ; : . « 4,260 “Oue 
Brown : : c : : O840i.08 0 99 0 oO B. E. Nightingale, . : : : : HIATO7 nO BO 
Mills . : : “ ; 82 7ee ORO $2070 J. &J. Greenwood . : : é , ¥, AtIO0 480240 
Holland . . - A Sigekoeo ye @) © W. Downs 5 és 3 c ; P = AST 3GHROeLO 
Harris & Wardrop . . 5 yf ey se) ey © CxCox : : ; ; : : - 3055 7OMmo 
Higgs ; : ; : Ob RO 10 Gf) @) © Kirk & Randall . : : : : - 20033043 Ono 
Godfrey & Son . : : OZ OO 5 @ © W. Johnson : : : ; P : 2: 213 )8034R028O 
Dosss, Amherst Park (accepted) 775 0 oO Goo FO Stimpson & Co. ‘ - . : ‘ .. 3,27CR ORG 
or Construction and Alteration of Sewers for the Holborn Atherton & Latta. - a Heaes O08 e : 


Board of Works. Mr. L. H. Isaacs, Surveyor. H. L. Holloway, New Cross Gate . . . 3,619 


W. Stubbs, Lambeth - £2,158 oO o| For Alterations and Additions to 354 Bethnal Green Road, E., 
A. Kellett, Ealing. : f c : a, COLMEEO =O for Mr. G. Meadway. Messrs. BURR & MEADWAY, Archi- 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington A : «1 15790; -90 20 tects, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
T. Adams, Kingsland 3 eS 5 A el Otter a0 Thomerson & Son : . : - 4 - £87 0,0 
C. KILLINGBACK, Camden Town (accefted) . 1,598 0 o Hood . : ; ; : : : ‘ REE. ies 
For Alterations at the Three Colts, London Wall. Messrs. Higgs MR ee Leer” 
ALEXANDER & GIBSON, Architects, 40 Great James Street, | | LARKE & SON, Fore Street (accepted). . . 70 0 0 


Mattock Bros. , : : é ; : -£1,516 0 o| For Building Additional Storey to Warehouse, Queen Street, 
Oldis. : F , e ; : ; <1) t,4998e. "O Mile End New Town, for Messrs. Burrell & Co. Mr. 
Wilkinson Bros. : , : : : 47 Gaebas JOHN Hupsow, Architect, 80 Leman Street, E. 

Anley ; : : F : ¢ : ell OaROmkO Eaton & Co., Whitechapel . A : : £398.00 
Beale ; ; 5 ‘ x ‘ : iit Began. Te) Little, Whitechapel . : é , , 2 ((980y (0.90 
Gould & Brand. : : : : ‘ ence e Maw va) W. GLADDING, Mile End (accepted) . : »  -G2ay le 


ERE ROVE WD 


CK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


> 
SSS 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION. Soret 


HE BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans’ 
dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 

They are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
‘the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. ; RS 

The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter-ceiling are necessary. 

They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use o 
internal scaffolding. ; 

The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 


‘the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


oy 


S/ 


LONDON, 1874, 


iingineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH S8T., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. . 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address— HomAN RODGERS, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 7653. 3 ‘ NAmoH, Manchester.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LYME REGIS. PADSTOW. 
For Four Almshouses for the Jubilee Committee, Lyme Regis, | For Building Chapel at Rosenannon, Cornwall. 
Dorset. Messrs. StOKES & HOMAN, Architects, 31 Great W.G. Blarney, Vernon 5 : : , .£157 10 © 
James Street, Bedford Row. E. Shepherd, St. Josey é : : : ee tay OanG 
First Tender. Amended Tender. Paull & Williams, Wadebridge 3 s el 2o. OO 
‘Cooper, Lyme Regis . : . £486 370 £435 9 0 Courtnay & SHES Padstow . ; lita fey Tie) 
RANDALL, Lyme Regis (accepted) 470" "0-0 430 0 O Carpenter's work. 
Parsons & Perryman, Axminster . 421° 0 0 A07E2 OWO W. Henwood, Hadetaw F 5 oF pt bee 
Masonry only. 
MAIDSTONE. J. Polkinhorne & Sons, Mareen ; A ote 02510) O 
For Additions and Decorations to Southon House, Maidstone, H. Jenkins, Bodmin: . . : ae) pce 
for Mr. G. Cove. Mr. E. W. STEPHENS, Architect. PETERSFIELD. 
T. Elmore. : ; : 5 . . - £1,095 © ©} For North Porch to Parish Church, Petersfield. Mr. A. W. 
me vedghan eS ee ee 033, 070 BLOMFIELD, Architect. Quantities a Mr. H. T. Keates. 
Wood & Sons . : : é ‘ : : 998 oO oO James Longley, Crawley. : : £254 OMG 
G. Candler Su ae W. & E. Lewis, Westmein’. | s..q eee us 2355 OL O 
Wallis & Clements. ° op eaorems 259 4:0 O J. & A. Gammon, Petersfield . 1. « «= 175 10 O 
‘T. I. BARDEN (accepted) . . . a) ee re Cae Robert Pink, Milford . ; ; : ty 10% ee 
Tompsett & ‘Kingham, Farnham : - ~~ 100L Om 
MIRFIELD. H. Woops, Petersfield (accepted) : - «150. 1OnO 
for ee i iree Cottages at Hopton, Mirfield. Mr. A. A. PORTaNOUGuE 
: , Architect, Heckmondwike. : : : : 
Wee ‘ For Alterations, &c., to Pumping Engines and Boilers at East- 
W.H digg phage “der ney, for the Portsmouth Corporation. 
ieee Teas Spten ere Goodfellow & Matthews, Manchester ; £1) 500° 0. O 
= Hallas, Mirfield, carpenter. Stevenson & Co., Preston . : 0 : 3,800 0 O 
P. Walker, Battyeford, plumber. Vosper & Co., Portsmouthqe=s eeu .- 3.427 Oum0 
J. Cookson & Son, Heckmondwike, plasterer. Godtardac: Massey, Nottingham. 2,078 0 0 
S, Johnson & Son, Battyeford, slater. J. Warr & Co., Leadenhall Street, E.C. + (ac i 
J. Broscomb, Hopton, painter. cepted) . 2,980 0 oO 
Total cost, £476 Ios. y ited 4 
For Building Mission Ch OATH. Cardiff. M B 
or building Mission urch, Koath, Caraifi. essrs. DODLEY 
For Building Pete tate. cane EER desea chice Mr Soe eRe tt Chitects: 
i 2 ; = = € 9 S) . . A , 7 7 
ace Uae Archites Meeeenow “Nottingham. STEPHENS, BAstow & Co., Bristol and London (accefied). 
Quantities by Mr. John Allen, Nottingham, SANDOWN. 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . _ ‘ £3097 o o} For Erection of Purifying House, Sandown, Isle of Wight, 
H. Hobson, Hogsthorpe Lines . ; : Z.0700 5010 for the Sandown Gas & Coke Company, Limited. Mr. 
J Crowshaw, Skyness Lines. Renee 3 020,.. 07.0 JAMES NEWMAN, Engineer. 
J.M. Thompson & Son, South Lines : ce sSd0n OO H. Stay : c ; : c c : t £22 3k SEO 
W. Greenfield, Boston . ; 3s 520; Gis O J; Hayden . ; : : ; ; : Sp 15254080 
J. Cooper, Nottingham ; : : c eS 500 OnLO F. Colenutt . 3 2 . é c - - 1738 ,0tO: 
J. Holmes, Wainfleet Lines. : : Samet ALO Ov yO W. & J. Jacobs . 4 : : : : 7) ESOROmO 
S. & R. Horton, Lincoln . : ; : nes 3O7.. Ors O Re Griinn : 5 : : . iL 534Oemo 
Crosby & Sons, Lincoln . ; ; ; feeaeo ce Ow Ons «GAY EES (accepted) : : : ; +), 130 BOmaO 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &C,, 


EXPORTER of TURKEY & PER SIAN CARPETS, 


Esa» G7 Freer LuUwin Ss, Ssonr, x Woowb, 
DAGHESTAN and ANTIQUE RUGS AK alle Sizes. 
London Depot, 19 IVY LANE, NEWGATE ST., H.C. 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE woA ee HALIFAX. 
SEVASTOPUNLO KHAN, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND AT THE 


VOLUME XXXVII OF THE ARCHITECT. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, GILT LETTERED. Price 12s. 6d. 


OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


— y 46 TW 
= TEBBUTT’S patent SAFETY’ BRICK 
os A FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
et I SIS =. LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 
=e fl ike ee — = ONLY BRICK. WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
ue fr PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
a Ht as, SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885- 
= ate Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. Cc. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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SANDOWN — continued. 
For Erection of Public Offices, Sandown, for the Sandown 
JAMES NEWMAN, Architect. 


Local Board. Mr. 
ties supplied. 


W. Jolliffe... 


E. W. Daish . e e e e 
G. Thomas & Son - F ' E 
Isaac Barton ; F : : ° 
Rajeasipley:. : ’ : ° : 
R. Griffin . ° e ‘ 8 ry 
Hie Attrill e e e e ry e 
G. Hayles . . ° ‘ ° a 
F. Colenutt . - F e ‘ : 
JAMES BALL (accepted . . : 

SILVERDALE. 


For Iron Cemetery Chapel (Designs and Tenders) to accom- 
modate from 60 to 100 persons, for the Silverdale Burial 


Board, Staffs. 
I. Dixon &°Co., Liverpoolye : ‘ 
F. Morton & Co., Liverpool : ‘ 
C. Kent, London . ; - Fi : 
Croggan & Son, Manchester ‘ . 
W. Harbrow, Brixton, S.W. : : 
J. Lee, Manchester* 
* Including 


STAMFORD. 


For Building Slaughter-house and Premises, North Street, 
Messrs. RICHARDSON & 


Stamford, for Mr. G. Conington. 


foundations, &c. 


SWINTON. 


For Alterations and Additions to Girls’ Department, Swinton 
Quanti- Bridge Schools. Mr. H. L. TAcon, Architect, 11 West- 
gate, Rotherham. 
: J4750) 0780 A. Whitaker, Mexbrough . 2 P , «433400 
: » 740 0 O| -C, BOWER, Swinton (accepted) , % ; + | 330 #Dero 
é +) 730% OF'0 G. H. Smith, Mexbrough . S ‘ » 2. 309eng TS 
. ° 7I9F ORO T. Huntingdon, Mexbrough 5 : ‘ o, 290 Oke 
‘ ee f0G9.80 £0 J. Hewitt, Mexbrough. a ‘ ‘ : s 204 0° 
«i, (608 #100 J. Baxter, Swinton . . : . : «285-10. O 
° + O}i J Oso 
° 7 OLOmOMEO WALCOTT. 
. - 615 o o/| For Building Farm Cottage at Walcot, near Falkingham,. 
: > EO. ©. © Lincoln. 
J. Wadsley & Sons, Horbling , , ; . £240 0 © 
D. Futer & A. Harwood, Corby . ‘ ; «\ 228, 7,07%60 
T. R. DICKENSON, Billingborough (accepted) . 203 0 © 
E. Bowman, Stamford. : : . . - 403) Of 
’ a 5 , WEDNESBURY. 
; . 28000 For Outbuildings at Park, Wednesbury. 
. i240NRD AO MALINS, West Bromwich (accepted) . ‘ ~ 4132-9 So 
Wii ee WEST THURROCK. 


For New Club-room, 


Stable, and other Additions to the Fox 


and Goose Public-house, West Thurrock, Essex, for Messrs.. 

Ind, Coope & Co., Limited. Mr. 

tect, 80 Leman Street, E. 
Hammond & Son, Romford F : ; 


JOHN Hupson, Archi- 


.-£569 0 oO 


Son, Architects, 15 Barn Hill, Stamford. Eaton & Co., Whitechapel . : ° ‘ . BBQ 0 O 
T. Woolston =» sss ee ss £455 0 0) W. GLappmNe, Mile End (accefied) . |. rns 
J. Woolston . ’ ‘ . . 5 : 2+ 419,40 »o 
Emmerson , , ; . . . . et AaO oO YARMOUTH. : 

R. Scholes . , : ‘ . : ‘ - 400 © ©} For Building Three Cottages, Southtown, Yarmouth. Mr. 

Lyon . : : . : ; : : - 388 0 0 CHARLES G. BAKER, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, 
Bowman : ' ° ' Saf ae : - 385 0 © Great Yarmouth. Quantities by the Architect. 

William : : ; : : : » 3809 0 oO James Bray, Great Yarmouth , ; ; - £568 0, o 

LUDLow & NICHOLS, Stamford (accepted) . a) 902.219 0 T. Leggett, Gorleston . J H ; cero 

SOUTHSEA. Gunston & Durrant, Great Yarmouth. : : | 460 DLS 

For Erection of Mission Hall, King Street, Southsea. Mr W. & J. Rouse, Great Yarmouth ‘ Z » 486° 07% 

JAMES NEWMAN, Architect. Whall & Son, Great Yarmouth . : : > AST opO or 
Beech . : ; ‘ : ; 5 . 2 TAS a OmO Barnard, Gorleston : ’ : ; ~ * 466 2 So: 
. Croad F : ‘ ; ; : ‘ . “65670 LO HOCKLEY & HARMAN, Great Yarmouth (accepted) 395 10 oO 
Ro Stakes’ *. : i : : : . $f SOMO mEO Skippen, Great Yarmouth . ; : F of BOSE eae 
H. & W. EVANS (accepted) . A c A A AO © England, Great Yarmouth . 4 omic yi 7k. 8) ) 

CONTRACTS. 


purveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEOOOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SurvEyINe List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 


J 


THE GRANITIC PAINT |. 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a & made in 
thorough = 
TRADE MARK. all u 
Gure-fer D all colours 
Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. | 


ASILVER MEDAL W"S AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturer 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1869.) 
\ RIGHT & CO’S PATENT FIREPROOF 
FIXING BLOCKS FOR WALLS AND FLOORS. 
“ Certificate of Morit”. from the Sanitary Institute o 
Awards . reat Britain at York. 
1886. +) ‘ Highly Commended” at the Firemen’s Exhibition, 
Vestminster Aquarium, 

Improved fixing, sounder work, no extra cost. Extensively 
used for High-class Works by leading Architects, Engineers, 
Contractors H.M. War Department, &c. Our new illustrated 
pamphlet, post free, containing full particulars, with numerous 
recent references, including opinions from Arthur W. Blomfield, 
Esq., M.A.,F.R.I 33. Douglass Matthews, Esq.. F.R.I.B.A.. 
Colonel W. J. Stuart, Commanding R.E. Departmenr, Chat- 

am ; Basil Champneys, Esq., B.A., R. J. Withers, Esq , and 
many other leading architects ; also recommendations from 
practical clerks of works, well-known contractors, &c.,who have 
always used our patent fixings with the greatest success. 
WRIGHT rT 3 Westminster Chambers, 

& Co. Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Telegraphic Address : Fixing. Lond 
. Works : Gosforth, Hants ; and at Carnforth, Lanes. 


A aLAS ASSURANCE COMPAN Y. Established 
1808. Issnes FIRE and LIFE POLICIES 
WEST END Orrick: 4 PALL MALL BAST 
Office: 92 CHEAPSIDE.—SAML. J, PIPKIN, Secretary. 


HE LONDON GUARANTIE & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 


Government Departments. 


. 
AL 
by § 


LONDON BOARD 


ca 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Out of 17} in. by3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At lls. 6d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lower 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Corporation of Huddersfield have decided to use 
“Eclipse” glazing for their new wholesale markets, and the 
order has been placed with the patentees, Messrs. Mellowes & 
Darby, Church Street, Sheffield. 


A VERY useful map of London corrected to the present date 
has just been issued by the Wood Carpet Company, 
of 9. Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C., and is supplied 
gratuitously on application. Designs and patterns of the wood 
‘carpets appear on the back of the map. 

THE inquiry into the fire which lately took place in the 
Strand, nearly opposite Norfolk Street, has been again 
adjourned. Mr. Palmer, of 281 Strand, whose premises are 
near by the scene of the fire, did good service by taking into 
his house those rescued from the building. 

THE tender of Messrs. Whittaker Bros., Horsforth, for con- 
‘structing the sea wall at Bridlington Quay, has been accepted 
at 8,400/, and the clerk of the Local Board was instructed at 
the meeting on Tuesday to prepare the agreement. 

MEssrs. T. GREGORY & Co., of Station Works, Clapham 
Junction, are carrying out the new church (Christ Church) at 
Sutton, Surrey, from the designs of Messrs. J. T. Newman & 
W. Jacques, architects, of 2 Fen Court, E.C. The seating, choir 
stalls, and most of the furniture and fittings are included in the 
present contract, amounting to 6,788/, 
rt SOME most beautiful memorial panels, which are to be 
placed in the altar reredos of St. George’s Chapel, Cannes, 
the memorial chapel of Prince Leopold, the Duke of Albany, 
have been executed by Mr. A. Capello, of 55 Weymouth 
Street, Portland Place, W. The panels are three in number, 
the central being 6 feet by 1 foot 9 inches in dimensions, and 
the other two 4 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches respectively. 
The subjects have been represented in finest glass mosaic from 
the designs of Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne. The subjects 
illustrated are the scene of the Nativity for the central panel, 
the side panels representing the Coming of the Shepherds and 
the Adoration of the Magi. The work has been carried out 
with much fidelity to the cartoons and with artistic spirit. The 
memorial will not be unworthy of its position in the building 
designed by Mr. Blomfield. 

Messrs. J. & E. GOAD, of the Phoenix Marble Works, 
Plymouth, have just completed a fine marble memorial, to be 
placed over the grave of the late James Lancaster, of Ritson 


House, Kingston, from the design of Messrs. Rokes, Son & 
Cogswill, of Portsmouth. The work was secured in competition 
with London and other firms. The landing is of York stone, 
above which is a base of polished Aberdeen granite, affording a 
foundation for a moulded plinth of Hopton wood, which is 


_nearly square, at the four angles being massive scrolls of 


Sicilian marble with raised acanthus leaves. The bases of the 
four columns, which spring up at the corners, as_ well as the 
die, are of red Corshill from Annan, in Dumfries. Sicilian 
marble panels are inserted on the four sides of the die. 


| The columns on the sides of the die are of beautifully- 


| polished red Aberdeen granite with Corinthian caps of Sicilian 


marble, the whole being crowned by a Sicilian marble cornice 
with an “egg and tongue” moulding, and a carved scroll, Bs 


_rockery, also of white marble, rises over this, and perched on 


one of the ledges is a dove looking upwards to the figure, a 
Bible underneath being opened at the 23rd Psalm. A figure 


| of Faith with right hand uplifted and the left holding a tablet 


surmounts the pile. The figure, which of itself is 5 feet 6 inches 
high, has been cut from a solid block of Sicilian marble. Alto- 
gether the monument stands at a height of 15 feet 6 inches from 
the ground. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


A DETAILED report was presented to the Exeter Town Council 
last week by Mr. Gidley, the town clerk, who had attended the 
inquest on the victims of the recent fire at the theatre, in the 
course of which he criticised that part of the jury’s verdict 
which cast censure on the Licensing Justices and the Town 
Council. Having watched the case throughout, he was bound 
to say that in his opinion there was nothing to justify the rider 
in which the jury reflected so strongly on the action of the 
Magistrates. It was a trite saying that it was easy to be wise 
after the event, and one could see readily now that if, instead of 
taking the trouble which the Magistrates took, by the examina- 
tion of plans and by personal inspection on more than one 
occasion to insure the safety of the public, they bad required 
the application for the license to be supported by the evidence 
of competent persons, although, perhaps, the building would 
have been none the safer, yet the Magistrates would have 
placed themselves beyond the possibility of such a reflection as 
the coroner’s jury had cast upon them. As to the second rider, 
the town clerk pointed out that no such provision as to the 
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means of ingress and egress to and from public buildings as 


the old by-law (No. 17) contained was to be found in the new | 


by-laws. It was a question of law, and if the law did not give 
the Council the desired control that body could not create the 
power. He also was of opinion that the evidence did not 
justify the third rider. The disaster was of such suddenness, 
the smoke and vapour filling the building so rapidly, that no 
ingenuity could have anticipated and provided against it. It 
appeared to him that the gallery staircase would have afforded 
a safe means of exit from the gallery had it not been that the 
pass door at the back of the upper circle conveyed the smoke 
and gas into the staircase, and that the door at the bottom ot 
the staircase was closed and the up-draught of fresh air cut off. 
No doubt one result of the lamentable affair would be legisla- 
tion in the direction indicated by the jury. It seemed doubtful 
whether in a case such as that at Exeter an iron curtain would 
have been of any avail. The existence of such a safeguard 
was forgotten in the panic of the moment. The two theatres 
in which in recent years there had been such awful fires were 
both provided with this appliance, which in neither case was 
put in use. The Mayor thought the Council was itidebted to 
the town cleik for his clear and comprehensive report. A 
motion receiving the report without adopting it was carried, and 
the town clerk was authorised to record it in the minute-book. 
AT the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last 
Friday, the report of the Building Act Committee relating to 
theatres was presented, and Mr. Ewin moved its adoption. 
The report stated that the Board on July 1 approved the 
drawings submitted by Mr. W. Emden for the construction of 
the new theatre to be called Terry’s Theatre, and to be erected 
on the site of the Occidental Tavern, with an entrance from the 
Strand, and resolved to issue a certificate under the Act of 
1878 upon the completion of the building. The committee had 
before them a letter from Messrs. Dubois, Reid & Williams, 
solicitors, stating that the theatre-would be completed on 
September 29, and on that day the building was accordingly 
surveyed by the superintending architect. From the report of 
this gentleman the committee found that in carrying out the 
works, which were not yet completed, there had been consider- 
able departures made from the drawings approved by the 
Board, and they therefore thought it desirable that they should 
have an opportunity of viewing the theatre before they recom- 
mended the Board to issue their certificate. The committee 
further considered the application of Mr. J. Clayton for a 


, Court Theatre, which is to be erected on the east side of Lower 


George Street, adjoining to Sloane Square Station. The 
drawings received were found not to be in accordance with the 
Board’s regulations. Mr. Emden wrote numerous letters to 
the Board, complaining of the loss and inconvenience caused to 
his client by the delay in dealing with the application. On 
August 21, however, these original drawings were withdrawn 
by Mr. Emden, architect, in consequence of an error dis- 
covered by him in the measurement of the site, and on the 26th 
amended drawings were submitted for the approval of the 
Board. The committee examined these drawings, and found 
that they did not comply with the Board’s regulations, and that 
much further information would be required before the com- 
mittee could make a final report on the subject, and accord- 
ingly they referred the drawings to the Theatre Sub-Com- 
mittee. The Board on July 17 directed the solicitor to prepare 
and serve upon the owner of Toole’s Theatre a notice con- 
taining two regulations for improving the means of exit from 
the dress-circle by making a gangway on the south side of it, not 
less than 3 feet wide throughout, and by increasing the space at 
the end of some of the seats. The committee had received 
from the superintending architect a report to the effect that the 
required alterations had been carried out, and they, therefore, 
recommended that the Lord Chamberlain be informed of the 
completion of the work. The report was agreed to. 

AN invitation was made by Mr. Cogan for an inspection of 
the Theatre Royal at Grantham. Mr. Sidney G. Gamble, C.E., 
borough surveyor, and Mr. John Hartland, chief constable, 
examined the building. Their report was laid before the 
Borough Justices last week, as follows :—At the request of your 
Worships we have inspected the Theatre Royal and the means 
of exit in case of panic, and beg to report as follows :—The 
gallery, being the whole of the upper portion of the theatre, is 
considered to hold 560 persons, and has exits upon both sides 
to the head of the steps—the east side to one flight of stone 
steps 4 feet 6 inches wide, and the west side to two flights, one 
of stone 4 feet 6 inches wide, and the other, a wooden one, out- 
side the building, 6 feet 3 inches wide, and leading by a sepa- 
rate opening, 5 feet wide, into George Street. These stairs 
give a total width of 15 feet 3 inches. We consider the rise— 

2 inches—of these steps steep for a number of persons 
descending in a hurry, but against that must be taken into 
consideration the great width of the stairs, a good landing, and 
that they will all be provided with handrails upon both sides. 


certificate in respect to a new theatre, to be called the New | The ground floor is divided into dress-circle, side boxes, and pit. 
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m . ney 1 . . . i 
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The dress-circle, estimated to hold 68 persons, has a ready exit 
into the main entrance, 8 feet wide. The side boxes are entered 
from passages upon either side of the dress-circle, up three 
steps of 8 inches rise, through doors 2 feet 4 inches wide, which 
Open inward. The side boxes are estimated to hold 120 per- 
sons. The occupants of the west side boxes could in case of 
need get out into Well Lane through the large exit doors. 
We consider that each of these doors should be at least 
3 feet wide, to open both ways, and the steps removed 
or made of less rise. The pit is entered down a passage 
3 feet wide on the east of the side boxes, and is estimated 
to hold 200 persons. It has an extra exit of 4 feet 4 inches 
Into an open passage 6 feet 3 inches wide on the west side, 
leading into Well Lane. The entrance door and the inner 
of the large doors and the door in Well Lane open inwards. 
We consider that the entrance door to the pit should be made 
to swing both ways, and the inner to open outwards, and that 
these doors should only be fastened with self-opening bolts ; 
that the corner of the front of the west side boxes should be 
rounded off. The stage has two exits, one into the passage at 
the back of the east side boxes, and the other down a very 
steep flight of steps into Well Lane. We consider that as both 
of these exits are on the same side of the stage, and the 
dressing-room upon the other side, it is necessary that an exit 
be arranged from the dressing-room without having to cross 
the stage. From the above it wiil be seen that 1,068 
are required to fill the theatre, and upon panic occurring, and 
all doors being open, the audience could leave as under :— 
Gallery : 180 by the east stone steps in the main entrance, 50 
by the west, 330 by the west wooden steps in George Street. 
Dress circle: 68 by the main entrance. East side boxes: 120 
by the main entrance. West side boxes: 4o by the main 
entrance, 80 into Well Lane. Pit: 220into Well Lane. This 
would give 330 persons to the gallery exit into George Street, 
and 280 to the Well Lane exit, or 57°25 per foot of width to the 
main exit, 66 persons per foot of width to gallery exit, 448 
persons per foot of width to Well Lane exit. Generally, we 
suggest that the whole building should be provided with oil 
lamps in addition to the gas, that all sweepings and refuse 
should be removed every day, that the special exit doors be 
lettered with luminous paint—“ These are exit doors ; can be 
used in case of need; push;” that all passages be at all 
times kept clear; that the use of naked lights be pro- 
hibited ; that no door be fastened during any entertainment. 
Mr. Gamble further adds :—“ In presenting the report upon 


the means of exit from the Theatre Royal, in case of panic, I 
beg to point out that I consider, in order to make the building 
better able to resist fire, the following alterations are necessary. 
The proscenium walls, from the foundation to the gallery 
ceiling, should be increased in thickness to 14 inches, and 
9 inches partition brick wall carried over the whole of the 
proscenium, and up to 3 feet above the roof. The wall under 
the front of the stage should be built up close to the outer side 
of the boards, and left without any opening. The doorway 
leading from the property-room to the east side of the gallery 
should be bricked up, the door and casing leading from the 
stage to the passage should be removed, and replaced by a door 
constructed with 11-inch boards covered with sheet-iron or 
stone jambs. The open fireplace should be removed or have 
very special protection by means of stone fenders, &c. The 
gas-meter should be placed in a position more accessible from 
the outside, and it would be better if the supply were divided, 


| the stage supplied from Well Lane, and the auditorium from 


George Street. The space under the stage should be properly 
paved, and the walls limewashed and kept clean. All the wood- 
work upon and under the stage should be coated with asbestos 
fireproof distemper, and the wooden portion of the proscenium 
and all woodwork near the gas-burners should be painted with 
asbestos fireproof paint. The stage might be cut off from the 
auditorium by an iron curtain fitted with a perforated iron pipe 
through the top and attached to the water-mains, so that a 
supply of water could be kept between the walls, or the more 
effectual way would be to fix over the top of the stage per- 
forated iron water-pipes connected with the water-mains.” The 
Magistrates have directed that Mr. Cogan should have copies of 
the reports, which would be considered by them when an 
application for a renewal of the theatre license was made. 

THE Portsmouth Magistrates, in a special session last week, 
granted a renewal of the license of the Theatre Royal. Mr. 
King, on behalf of the applicant, Mr. Boughton, explained the 
different portions of the theatre, and the means of ingress and 
egress for ordinary and extraordinary occasions, and said that 
Mr. Arnold, who was leading the company now at Portsmouth, 
and other managers, had told Mr. Boughton the Portsmouth 
Theatre was the safest in England. The proscenium wall was 
18 inches thick, and went above the roof, and cut off the stage 
from the auditorium. The weak point was in the flies, and Mr. 
Boughton had made an arrangement for a water curtain, 
3 inches in thickness, between the stage and the auditorium. 
In case of fire the water curtain would be dropped, and there 
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would be jets of water playing on the flies. The Magistrates 
will inspect the theatre on November 7 to see that the suggested 
improvements have been carried out. 


AT Reading, on Monday, the Magistrates declined to renew 
the license of the theatre until a better exit from the gallery and 
one or two other structural alterations had been made. The 
application was adjourned for a month. The application for a 
license for the Town Hall and another public building to 
permit stage performances was also adjourned for a month for 
alterations. 

THE temporary license granted to Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Aberdeen, up to November 26, is dependent on conditions 
specified by the city architect, the burgh surveyor, and Mr. 
Wilson, architect :—1. That the requisite plans and specifica- 
tions, &c., be prepared for giving effect to all the structural 
alterations recommended by us in our report to the Magistrates, 
dated September 17, 1887, in order that these alterations may 
be carried out prior to an application for license to the theatre 
towards the end of the present year. 2. That all the minor 
recommendations made by us, including the additional pro- 
tection of gas brackets, hand-rails in stairs, alterations of doors 
of dress-circle, and of crush wickets in staircases, additional 
hydrants, and removal of gas-stove in cellar under the stage, be 
immediately proceeded with and finished by October 4 next, 
under our inspection and to our satisfaction, 3. That a 
curtain, painted with non-inflammable paint, be now hung 
between the auditorium and the stage, and kept in constant use 
during the currency of the temporary license. Further, that 
the space between the concrete wall and stage openings and the 
roof be closed up with asbestos cloth or sheet iron, and that 
this must be executed by October 4 next, to our satisfaction, 
4. That, during the temporary license, two of the members of the 
Town Council’s fire brigade shall, while performances are going 
on, be stationed in the theatre beside the hydrants, and act 
under the instructions of the inspector of the fire brigade. The 
expenses of these firemen to be paid by the lessee or proprietors 
of the theatre. 


IN a letter written by Mr. Thomas C. Hine, architect, the 
following particulars are given about the Theatre Royal, Not- 
tingham. It happens that in the Nottingham Theatre there is 
a space over the portico and rooms behind same, immediately 
contiguous to the gallery, and equal in area thereto. This it is 
proposed, Mr. Hine says, to convert into a properly-protected 
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easy descent, and free from sharp angles. A wide doorway 
with fireproof doors will connect this platform with the upper 
part of the gallery, and, being the opening most contiguous to 
the audience, they, instead of rushing down the stepped seats 
to the more distant exit, will naturally make for this one, and, 
finding themselves in the open air and separated from the 
building by a brick wall, will realise such a sense of security 
and self-control as will enable them to descend from this 
haven of refuge by the outer staircase in something like a quiet 
and orderly manner, at any rate without the danger of a pre- 
cipitant rush—a danger which is found almost inseparable from 
an internal staircase where it happens to be, as in this theatre, 
as well as that at Exeter, the only means of egress. 


A REPORT on the Oddfellows’ Hall, Edinburgh, has been 
submitted to the Magistrates by the burgh engineer. In the 
report the engineer explains the alterations recently executed, 
but says that, in spite of these alterations, the extent of exit 
space for the hall with an audience of 1,000 persons, which is 
by one main lobby, is 1 foot per 160 persons. This, he con- 
tinues, aggravated by the existence of a flight of six steps in the 
centre of the said lobby, compels the reporter to state that he 
does not consider the arrangement a thoroughly satisfactory 
one. But the risks of panic could not be regarded as very 
imminent, and the use of the hall as a place of public enter- 
tainment might be continued, provided that the numbers 
regulated by the sitting space be adhered to as nearly as 
possible, and that steps be taken for the provision of an 
additional or wider exit as soon as at all possible. The license 
was granted. 

THE Leamington Borough Magistrates stated at the Police 
Court on Monday, that as a consequence of their inspection, 
certain additional exits would be made at the theatre and 
music-hall, and directed a recommendation to be forwarded to 
the Government in favour of the appointment of a permanent 
official to inspect theatres, churches, schools, and all other 
buildings used for large gatherings of people. 


IN Manchester, at a special sessions held on Friday last, the 
Mayor stated that the Court had decided to grant provisional 
licenses to all the theatres for three months. In the meantime 
a list of suggested alterations would be sent to the lessees for 
their perusal. The Magistrates were of opinion that each 
theatre should be licensed to accommodate a certain number of 


| people, just as a ship was, so that in the event of overcrowding 
platform which will communicate with an outside staircase of | 


and of accidents resulting therefrom, the proprietors or lessees 
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might be held responsible for damages sustained by any of the 
audience. As the question had arisen whether the Justices 
could enforce such a rule, they would communicate with the 
Government on the subject, in order that they might ascertain 
the extent of their authority. The question of the safety of the 
theatres in Manchester does not date from yesterday, the autho- 
rities having appointed a committee who have bestowed all 
possible consideration on it for more than eighteen months 
past. 

THE Manchester Guardian, in an article on the subject, 
after saying that the improvement of exits must of itself lessen 
the danger of panic, adds :—‘ But the real object should be to 
prevent the fire, and the way to do that is to insist on the 
electric light. If the committee had compelled every Man- 
chester theatre to introduce that light, and to use it, as has 
been done by one London theatre, even for the footlights, they 
would have done more for the safety of the public than has 
been done by all their recommendations. Those recommenda- 
tions are good, but they are not the one thing needful. 


how the improved exits will work in a bad panic; but on the 


overwhelming advantages for theatrical purposes of a light | 


which is not at the same time a flame there surely cannot be 
two opinions.” 

ON Saturday the application for the license of the West 
Bromwich Theatre was again brought before the magistrates. 
Mr. Shakespeare, on behalf of the proprietors, explained that 
since the adjournment four of the Justices had inspected the 
building, and the alterations they suggested had been carried 
out. Mr. Ward, architect, of Birmingham, who had supervised 
the erection of the Grand Theatre, Birmingham, had prepared 
a report. Mr. Ward had made a great many suggestions, 
which had been also carried out. There was seating accom- 
modation for 788 in three sections—the pit seating 367 
persons, the boxes 255, and the gallery 166. That number 
could be seated comfortably ; but a larger number had been 
accommodated. When the Justices inspected the theatre they 
suggested that the vestibule doors should be made to open 
outwards and swing either way ; and that a lock should be 
taken off the doors at the bottom of the stairs. These things 
had been done, and some alterations suggested in some fold- 
ing doors in what was termed the “cork” entrance had also 
been made. Formerly when these doors were opened there 
was a sort of “ pocket” created, and persons getting into this 
would, if there were a crush, have some difficulty in getting out. 


Incom- | 
bustible curtains have never been tried; it has yet to be seen | 


The door in Queen Street had been altered so as to swing 
either way, and to fasten back to the wall. Plans, prepared by 
Mr. E. Pincher, of West Bromwich, having been handed in, 
Mr. Shakespeare, in reply to questions, said that the boxes and 
the pit had the same exit, but there were three or four ways of 
getting down to this. There was only one main exit from the 
gallery ; but there were only a few persons to come from the 
gallery, and, owing to the width of the staircase and the 
landings, there would be no difficulty in emptying it quickly. 
The water main was being carried into the yard, and fire hose 
always kept there could be used at a moment’s notice. Tele- 
phonic communication had been made between the theatre and 
fire brigade station. As to the stage, very little scenery was 
upon it, as all the scenery was taken from the stage and placed 
in the yard except that actually in use. The lights upon the 
stage, excepting the footlights, were covered with wire pro- 
tectors. In giving evidence, Mr. H. H. Ward stated that he 
had had twenty-three years’ experience as an architect, and 
had devoted himself largely to theatre construction. He had 
carefully examined the theatre at West Bromwich, and the 
means of ingiess and egress, and he was of opinion that it was 
equal in these facilities to theatres seating 2,500, while it was. 
only designed to accommodate about 800. He believed that 
the theatre could be cleared in two and a half minutes, sup- 
posing it was full. If there were a panic it would take a little 
longer. The stage was better than those of nine-tenths of 
other theatres, because there was little kept upon it. In answer 
to a question Mr. Ward said, in the event of fire, if the gallery 
staircase got blocked, there would not be any means of escape for 
the gallery occupants, but he said the staircase was not likely 
to get blocked.—The Hon. Mr. Calthorpe said that was one of 
the points they would require the borough surveyor to report. 
on.—A report made to the Bench by Captain Wayte, of the 
borough fire brigade, called attention to the fact that there was. 
direct communication between the roof of the stage and that of 
the auditorium.—Mr. Calthorpe asked how the Bench, in the 
face of this, could grant the renewal of the license.—Mr. Ward : 
There would not be a theatre in England which ought to be 
licensed if you cannot.—Mr. Calthorpe: So much the worse 
for the theatres——The Bench were of opinion that a report 
should be presented by an independent surveyor before they 
gave a decision. They hoped that the Town Council would 
allow the borough surveyor to inspect the theatre, and report 
to the Magistrates. A provisional license pending the in- 
spection was asked for, and eventually granted, the Bench 
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making it a condition that one or two firemen should be in 
attendance during the performances. 

IN relation to fire-resisting curtains, Mr. T. Colson, C.E.,, 
Liverpool, writes :—In 1883 experiments on a large scale were 
made at the Brooklyn Naval Yard with woven asbestos cloth to 
be used as a curtain, and very good results were obtained. 
Iron curtains, when made after the pattern of venetian blinds, 
have a great tendency to rust, also to warp under high tem- 
peratures. Corrugated iron sliding curtains have been success- 
fully used at many places on the Continent. Such curtains 
may be in two or more sections; the bottom runners or guides 
might be in sunk channels filled with water to form aseal. The 
curtain of Herr Hajik is of corrugated sheet iron in two parts, 
divided horizontally, the upper and heavier portion rising above 
the proscenium opening, the lower portion sinks below it; the 
upper therefore helps to close the lower. 

ON Saturday last a license was applied for for the new 
Royalty Theatre, Chester. The Magistrates have been assisted 
in their inspection of the building by Mr. Jones, the city sur- 
veyor, and by Mr. T. M. Lockwood, architect ; but, pending 
the production of their report, a provisional license has been 
granted for two months. 

AT the sessions for Middlesex held on Thursday for grant- 
ing licenses for music and dancing, Mr. Dixon-Hartland moved, 
“That this Court will not grant a license to any music-hall or 
other place of public entertainment, whether the granting of 
such license be opposed or not, without satisfactory evidence 
being given to the Court that there are ample means of speedy 
exit for the public in event of fire or panic.” 

THE Sutton Coldfield Town Council on Wednesday approved 
of plans prepared by the borough surveyor for new exits and 
other improvements at the Town Hall Assembly Room. 

AT Newbury the means of egress from the Town Hall are 
to be improved. ‘ 

THE Inverness Justices met on Monday to inspect the 
theatre before granting a renewal of the license. The building, 
the exits, and the provision made for extinguishing fire were 
carefully examined. . With certain alterations suggested, the 
Justices consider the building quite safe, but consider it neces- 
sary that a qualifed fireman should be in attendance. The 
granting of the license was deferred until the directors of the 
theatre had carried out the recommendations of the Justices to 
the satisfaction of the burgh surveyor. 
Town Council the same day it was proposed to appoint a com- 


At the meeting of the | 


| mittee to examine and report on the music-hall, the stairs of 


which were said by one of the members to be dangerously 
narrow. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF TOTTENHAM. 


HAVING regard to the very rapid development of the district 
under their jurisdiction, the Tottenham Local Board of Health 
are making important extensions to their system of water 
supply. The works include an artesian well at the Longwater 
pumping station, 12 feet in diameter down to the chalk, and 
carried by a 24-inch boring in the chalk to a depth of 450 feet 
from the surface ; two 50 horse-power engines, pumps, boilers, 
water-tower, and engine-house. The scheme has been designed 
by Mr. W. A. H. de Pape, Chief Waterworks Engineer, and 
the operations are being conducted under his personal super- 
intendence. Mr. W. Brown, of Tottenham, is the contractor 
for sinking the well ; Messrs. Wood Bros., of Sowerby Bridge, 
for making the engines; and Messrs. Wilkinson Bros. for 
erecting the buildings. The works recently constructed from 
Mr. de Pape’s plans comprise large reservoirs and a water- 
tower at Mount Pleasant. The entire scheme will involve an 
outlay of about 25,000/., and when it is completed there can be 
no doubt that Tottenham will occupy a very favourable position 
in respect to its water supply, as compared with many other 
districts adjacent to London. As to quality, the water, which 
is obtained direct trom the chalk, stands nearly equal to Kent 
and Colne Valley in the analytical reports of Dr. Frankland to 
the Registrar-General. 

A singular feature in connection with the sinking of the well 
is the variance in actual strata with those shown by the trial 
borings, in one instance a layer of limestone rock 15 feet thick 
being met with, the substance having previously been entirely 
unknown in the district. 


TESTING OF FITTINGS IN LONDON. 


THE necessity of the testing of fittings is suggested by the 
following letter from Mr. J. J. Tylor on the subject :— 
The New River Company tests fittings, at a cost of two- 


| pence each, made by any manufacturer, and stamps those 


fittings which pass the standard. Those plumbers who wish to 
be authorised by the Company bind themselves only to use 
such stamped fittings. The effect of inefficient water-fittings 
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is twofold. Decoration or furniture may be spoilt, or the waste 
undetected from a single tap of the smallest dimensions may, 
in a week, cause a loss to the Water Company of the water 
required by a family of average size in twelve months. The 
cost of repairing a tap or ball-valve is more than the original 
cost of the article, if a plumber has to be called in. 

That the consumer of water requires protection is due to 
the conditions of speculative building, which embraces not only 
our suburbs, but the best districts of Kensington. The specu- 
lative builder is usually in the hands of the lead merchant or 
dealer, who supplies the lead, glass, and brasswork. Fittings 
of the worst description, cut down by competition to the lowest 
price, are habitually fixed in the best houses of the West End. 
The difference in price between a good tap and a bad one is 
from sixpence to one shilling. No manufacturer of repute in 
London will put his name on rubbish and garret-made fittings 
(cast ina useless mixture of copper and lead, a Birmingham 
discovery) which are passed off on the tenant, or escape notice, 
in the best houses of the West End. 

The testing of water-fittings protects the tenant from the 
money-lending middle-man, and saves the Water Company 
useless waste, making constant supply possible by decreased 
draught on the mains. The standard of the New River Com- 
pany is too low rather than too high, and a class of sheet-iron 
cisterns are passed which should not be permitted even in 
cottage propeity. 


THE RE-DECORATION OF THE PUMP ROOM, BATH. 


THE re-decoration of the Grand Pump Room, which has been 
proceeded with during the last few weeks, is now almost com- 
pleted, says the Bath Herald, and the building will be ready for 
its accustomed uses by the end of next week, when the first 
concert of the season will be given by the Bath City Band. 
The work of re-decoration has been carried out on a very 
extensive scale, and amounts, in fact, almost to a restoration of 
the whole of the interior of the building. The general effect is 
extremely rich, and the contrast between the present and the 
former appearances of the room is most striking. The ceiling 
has been treated in a tasteful shade of pale peacock blue, with 
the style in salmon colour, and the upper cornice, centre, and 
lines in delicate shades of harmonious browns and cream. 
Spandrel ornaments in pale blue at each angle form ventilators, 
being as such almost invisible. The cove ceiling is executed in 
a slightly darker shade of blue of the same tone. The effect of 


this light tint, assisted by the rich colours of the massive 
cornice immediately below, is to give an appearance of greater 
height, and the choice of the tone of colour is decidedly credit- 
able. The cornice has been very richly decorated in maroon 
and lakes, and liberally treated with gold, while the flat or 
frieze, with a crimson background, has been stencilled in lake 
and ornamented in gold. The soffit has been similarly treated 
in lake, with lines of gold on the mouldings and panels. The 
five fluted Corinthian pilasters with which the walls are 
relieved have been most artistically finished, and now cause an 
even more striking effect than before. The lower parts of the 
columns and the bases have been treated in maroon and lake, 
relieved with lines of gold, while the remainder of the pilaster, 
to the entablature, has been gilded, with reeds in rich maroon 
and lake. The capitals form a striking feature of the decora- 
tions. Ona ground painted a rich red, the acanthus leaves 
have been giided ez masse, and present a superb appearance— 
one of the richest items of the whole work. The walls have a 
dado of dark maroon, above which to the string course they 
are painted arich lake. The string course is of gold, on a 
ground of a darker shade than the walls below, and is worthy of 
some notice, as the design is an ancient one taken from a 
specimen discovered in the Roman bath at the back of the 
Pump Room. Above the string course the walls are treated 
in a light cream colour, which has the effect of softening 
and diffusing the light from the windows better than if it were 
darker, in addition to forming an agreeable contrast to the 
darker colouring below. The handsome oval Chippendale 
windows are quite new, and round the openings in the walls in 
which they are placed stencil ornaments have been introduced 
in effective relief. The large panels on the walls, where are 
usually hung the pictures and views of the Roman and other 
baths, have been filled in with a beautiful new muraline decora- 
tion of a handsome brocade design in gold on a deeper gold 
ground. A striking impression is produced by the contrast 
between this and the rich tint of the walls. In the alcove 
where the water fountain is situated very little has been done. 
True, it is said that the rather odd appearance of what might 
be made a remarkably pretty window is to be remedied by the 
addition of two more coloured lights to complete the series of 
five, but this is not certain. The three stained-glass lights 
there now are unequalled in the city, either for design or 
colouring, and if the authorities would only see fit to put the 
other two in the same style, the appearance of the alcove would 
be materially improved. All that has been done as yet is that 
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people accommodated in the gallery demanded that not only 
should this stair be used, but that an additional stair should be 
provided. He had examined the building with a view toa stair 
treated in harmony with the rest of the room, and has been | being constructed from the back of the centre portion of the 
slightly enlarged, though still it looks rather small for so large | gallery, but found it could not be done without interfering with 
a room and for such an excellent band. The recess at the east _ the entrance to the dress circle and stalls. The proprietor had 
end, with the statue of Beau Nash, is, of course, in harmony | pointed out to him a stone stair leading from the stage to the 
with the rest, and shows up the statue of the King of Bath to | top of the building, and giving access to the flies, but he could 
the best advantage. The doors from the vestibules have been | not recommend its use unless the doors from the stage and the 
grained a rich dark oak, with pediments and pilasters relieved flies were built up with brick. If this were done, it would 
in gold and lake; the mantelpieces have been done in the’ form an additional exit to Stewart Street. He could not, 
same style, and two new fireplaces in art tiles have been intro- | however, recommend the theatre to be used, unless the 
duced. The entrance lobbies are worthy of attention, and have stair from the gallery over which was printed, “To be 
been quite transformed. The walls and ceilings have been used only in case of need,” was open to the public every 
treated similarly to the Pump Room itself, with a panelled oak | night; the additional stair to Stewart Street was pro- 
and walnut dado in the same style as is used in the New Baths. vided as above stated; the accommodation in the gallery 
The floors are of an artistic design in Mosaic. The side rooms | restricted to 800 instead of goo as at present ; and until the 
leading from the Pump Room have also been repainted and_ words “This way out” were painted in large Roman letters 
cleaned. The whole of the work reflects the greatest possible over the exit doors. The cutting off of the stair from the stage 
credit on Messrs. J. Cotterell & Sons, of Bridge Street, who | to the flies would necessitate the construction of iron ladders 
were entrusted with the contract by the Corporation. for the use of the stage workmen. It was absolutely necessary 
that certain responsible parties should be appointed to see that 
the regulations were carried out. Mr. Whyte also examined 

the dressing-rooms, and found that improvements had been 
THE GRAND THEATRE, GLASGOW. made since the last meeting of the Justices. Access to these 
THE adjourned meeting was held by the Justices on Friday to | rooms was now by a stone stair instead of a wooden stair as 
consider the application of Mr. Augustus Harris for a renewal | formerly. A number of wooden partitions had been removed, 
of the license of the Grand Theatre. Mr. Wm. M‘Lean pre- | which gave greater security than formerly. He recommended 
sided, and there was a large attendance of members of the | that the remaining partitions should be covered with non- 
Court. inflammable cloth. 

Mr. Gray, assessor, submitted a report on the theatre from Bailie Richmond read a letter from Firemaster Paterson, in 
Mr. Whyte, assistant master of works. Mr. Whyte stated that | which it was stated that considerable progress had been made 
the exits from all parts of the building were very satisfactory, | with the suggested alterations. Hydrants were in course of 
and considerably greater than what had been considered the ' being attached at the points indicated in his former letter, and 
standard of safety. But in the gallery a very different state of descent ladders from the flies had, he understood, been ordered, 
matters existed. The entrance to this portion of the building but were not yet fitted up. The frame for the iron door 
was from Stewart Street, by a door 4 feet 6 inches wide. There between the dressing-rooms and the stage was fitted up, but the 
was also a Stair from the side of the gallery opposite to that by | door was not yet hung. To bring the building into entire con- 
which access was obtained, called an emergency exit, which had formity with the new fire regulations it would be necessary, in 
upon it, “This door to be used only in case of need.” This addition to finishing the work formerly noted, to provide a fire- 
intimation Mr. Whyte considered objectionable. If it was to alarm, hose and pipes, and firemen, according to the rules 
be an exit it should be used every night ; otherwise he con- adopted at last sitting of the Court. 
sidered it of very little importance. No doubt, as the stair led | Mr. Macintyre said he could only repeat what he said on 
into the vestibule and stalls, objection might be taken to the the last occasion when he appeared before them on behalf of 
people from the gallery having access to it, but the number of Mr. Harris, that he and the proprietor were quite willing to do 


the marble columns formerly supporting the window arches 
have been replaced by carved pilasters more in accordance 
with the design of the arches. The orchestra has been richly 
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SUPPLEMENT 


everything in their power and in reason to make this house 
perfectly safe. At the inspection, as Mr. Whyte pointed out, 
there was a suggestion made that they should provide an addi- 
tional staircase for the gallery. That was a very large and a 
very important suggestion, and it was clear that upon the spur 
of the moment it was impossible for anybody, even for Mr. 
Whyte, to suggest how it could be carried out. But the Justices 
had no sooner left the house than Mr. Harris took the trouble 
to go over the whole ground again, when it appeared to him 
that a very feasible means of exit could be found in this addi- 
tional stone stair that Mr. Whyte referred to in his report. 
All that required to be done was to knock a door through from 
the gallery into this staircase, and another door out from the 
foot of the stair into Stewart Street. The stair interfered with 
no other part of the house, and would give an additional means 
of exit which could be used every night ; and he might say that 
all the stairs of the gallery had been used since Mr. Harris 
entered the house. It was quite true the words mentioned were 
stuck up on this door, but there was no earthly objection to 
removing them, and to the stair being used every night. If the 
Court thought fit to accept the suggestion of this proposed 
additional stone stair, he was authorised to say that the neces- 
sary alterations would be made at once. There was no diffi- 
culty about it. That was really the only important suggestion 
that Mr. Whyte made in his report. All the others were sub- 
sidiary matters that could be attended to immediately, and, as 
far as Mr. Harris was concerned, they would be attended to. 

Bailie Richmond said he had no doubt the parties would 
appreciate the very great improvements that had been effected 
since last Court. 

Mr. Macintyre said that, with regard to the arrangements 
connected with the dressing-rooms, what had been done was to 
take away two of the wooden stairs that led to the rooms. 
Access to the stage was now given bya stone stair, so that that 
quarter of the house had been made as safe as possible provided 
the whole building was not taken down and re-erected from top 
to bottom. With regard to the fire arrangements, he would 
refer to Captain Paterson’s report. Mr. Paterson said that, 

_although the hose were not there, they had been ordered ; and 
wherever suggestions had been made with regard to the 
hydrants the proprietor and tenant had commenced at once to 
put them in position, and, according to Mr. Harris, the house 
would be made as safe as possible. Not only were the hydrants 
in position, but the water was there. He explained, further, 


that the water could be drawn from three separate sources. 


| that the regulations were carried out. 


The Chairman: How many persons have access to the 
dressing-rooms ? 

Mr. Macintyre : The number varies very much. : 

The Chairman: How many can you accommodate in the 
dressing-rooms ? \ 

Mr. Harris : We have on the stage at the present time some- 
thing like 150 or 160. 

The Chairman ; Never mind the stage; it is ample. We 
want to know about the dressing-rooms. 

Mr. Harris said they proposed to make further accommoda- 
tion behind the stage. Mr. Whyte had approved of a plan by 
which there would be additional dressing-rooms, and the safety 
of the persons using the rooms provided for. The performers 
would in fact have better accommodation than they ever had 
before. 

The Chairman: How many people can you accommodate 
at the present time? 

Mr. Harris said there was at present accommodation in the 
dressing-rooms for 160 persons, and he would see that there 
was accommodation for as many persons as were on the stage. 
He was willing to give an undertaking that there would be 
ample accommodation. It would, however, be only trifling with 
the Court for him to state a certain number. 

The Chairman considered this point of very great im- 
portance in view of the large number of young people employed 
upon the stage at pantomime times. 

Mr. Harris said he was ready to give an undertaking that 
there should be no overcrowding. 

In answer to further questions, 

Mr. Harris said he could accommodate 200 persons. There 
were at the present time 160 persons or so on the stage, so that 
with the improvements that were about to be made accommoda- 
tion would be provided for about 200 persons. He had not 
the slightest intention of having more than that number at 
pantomime time. 

Mr. Gray said he understood that Mr. Harris was willing 
to agree to the whole of the regulations that were passed at 
last Court. 

Mr. Harris said he was. 

Mr. Clark thought it would be irregular to tie Mr. Harris 
up to these rules, and that it was unfair he should be called on 
to pay the expenses of constables placed in the theatre to see 
Ultimately the license 
was granted for one month, the number of persons admitted to 
the gallery being restricted to 600. 


76 & 77 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


BURGLARY AT LUDGATE HILL.—TO THE ARCHITECTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


; Deak Srrs,—It has come to our knowledge that certain persons in the Safe Trade have, with questionable taste, and with a view to our 
_ disparagement, circulated a report based upon a statement which appeared in the Pall Mail Gazette of May 2, to the effect that Burglars had 
cut open the back of a Hobbs’ Safe, and the bottom of one of Tann’s. We at once explained in a letter inserted in the same Newspaper, that the 
so-called Safe was simply a Fire Proof Box, made to protect papers from fire, and “recommended only for protection from Fire in private 
houses” (vide our List), but of course did not suit the purpose of our competitors to append this explanation. Our usual practice has been t) 
treat these unprincipled tricks with contempt, but having had our attention called by several Architects to the method so unworthily resorted to 
in this case, we have thought it right to deviate from our usual reticence, and have pleasure in calling your attention to the following facts. 
Upon hearing of the Burglary, we called upon Messrs. Bennett, whose premises were broken into, and found that a letter chest which they 
had purchased from us ten years ago, at the price of £6 10s., had been attacked by drilling eight holes in the front without effect, thus showing 
a capacity for resistance far in excess of the supposed strength of such a chest, and that failing in the first attack, chisels, drills, and crowbars 
had then been used on the back of the chest. So satisfied were Messrs. Bennett with the chest that they wrote us as follows :— 


‘< Please repair as you suggest as quickly as possible, it will doas a Fire Proof. We will see you about purchasing a Burglar Proof shortly.” 
Since then we have received a letter from these gentlemen, of which the following is an extract :— 
‘* We have much pleasure in stating for your satisfaction, that the ‘Safe’ of yours broken into at the late burglary at our premises, was really only one of your Fire 
Proof Letter Chests, costing but £6 10s., and even this resisted the effects of drilling eight holes in the front, without effecting an entrance that way.” é % 7 i. 
We may mention in passing, that the Safes broken into at Messrs. HuDSON’S premises were of the very commonest description, such as 
are sold by Brokers and oshers as Second-Hand Safes, and were not made by us, but they are being utilised by some of our competitors in a 
manner which we would not stoop to adopt. 
__, We shall be very pleased to furnish you with a list of our Manufactures on application. Our Safe and Iron Door List shows in detail the 
resisting power of each quality of Safe and Door and its price. 


Awaiting the favour of your commands, 
We are, yours respectfully, 


HOBBS, HART & CCG. 
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FRENCHMEN are not great travellers now, and a man who 
proposes to make a long journey has a chance of gaining a 
reputation, although he may never stray beyond his 
favourite café. In the past they had the same affection for 
staying at home. That being the case, why was not a 
‘statue erected long before Sunday last to celebrate the 
adventurous PIERRE BELON, who, in the sixteenth century, 
went into Greece, Judea, Egypt, and Araby the Blest? He 
was a naturalist of the WATERTON species, and, partly from 
‘love of science, but more from love of adventure, wandered 
eastwards from his native Le Mans, where he held the posi- 
tion of gardener’s assistant and shepherd. His purse soon 
failed, but the Cardinal pz TourNon came to his rescue. 
‘The modern novel, “ Roi des Montagnes,” is only a version 
of what befel PrerRE BELoN in Germany. He was put in 
prison, and his life was assessed at a high figure on the 
‘supposition that a botanist was a valuable personage to his 
country. The French Government did not know anything 
of BELon, and he might have died in prison if it had not 
been for the interference of a gentleman who, out of 
admiration for Ronsarp, was glad to do a service for one 
of the poet’s countrymen. Afterwards, when he was cap- 
tured by corsairs, BELon gained position from his ability in 
applying simples as medicaments. About 1549 he found a 
refuge in the Abbey of St. Germain de Prés, Paris, where 
he arranged his collections and proposed the establishment 
of a Jardin des Plantes. Five years afterwards he was 
assassinated in the streets of Paris. The bronze statue 
which was unveiled in Le Mans on Sunday last is the work 
of a young sculptor, M. CHartes FILLeEuL. The figure is 
larger than life, and an effort has been made to express the 
character of the adventurous explorer as well as the student 
‘of natural history. 


Ir is the fate of the Paris Exhibition buildings to be 
overshadowed in more than one sense by the Eiffel Tower. 
A great many people believe that the iron structure can 
never reach its projected elevation, and they are on the 
look out for a breakdown. At present some of the uprights 
have attained a height of about roo feet, but they are sus- 
tained by timbers, for the arching which is to serve for the 
bracing of the lower stage will of course be extremely 
massive, and require a long time for fixing. It is not im- 
possible that a change will have to be made in the arrange- 
ment of the ironwork of the base. The original proposal 
was to leave that part open. Afterwards it was arranged 
that the space could be utilised for entertainments. French 
thrift was seen in that disposition, but the views of the 
buildings and of the city which could be seen through the 
openings would have to be blotted out. M. ALPHAND, who 
is the inspiring genius of the works, has persuaded the 
Administration to sacrifice profit to effect, and, instead of a 
theatre, to erect a fountain. The commission for the work 
has been given to M. DE SaintT-VIbAL, the sculptor. The 
basin will-be about 78 feet in diameter. The fountain will 
be about 30 feet in height. The lower stage will be adorned 
by figures which are to symbolise the science of Europe, 
the industrialism of America, the sensualism of Asia, the 
slavery of Africa, and the savage condition of Oceanica. 
The central part which rises above the platform will have 
figures of Mercury as the representative of Commerce, 
History, who is to carry a shield bearing the dates 1789- 
1889, Love and Sleep. Higher still will be a sphere, on 
which will be seen a figure of Night, from whom the genius 
of Light removes the veil with one hand, while the other 
holds a torch which will be illuminated by the electric light. 
M. ALPHAND intends to have a play of coloured lights on 
the fountain, corresponding with what was introduced by 
the late Sir Francis Botton at South Kensington. 


Sunpay next will be a great day among electioneering 
agents, candidates, and politicians of all hues in Belgium. 
They all will believe that the attention of Europe is con- 
centrated upon the events of that day. It is even supposed 
that there is fear in Berlin about the selection of one class 
of candidates, The excitement is strong enough to induce 


several artists to leave their studios and to stand forth as 
candidates. In Brussels we find M. DELECoURT-WINCQz, 
the architect, as one of the representatives of the Liberal 
Association and Constitutional Union. In the opposite or 
clerical section at Antwerp we find the names of M. Cor- 
NEILLE KENNES, an architect, and M. PIERRE VAN DER 
OupERAA, whose pathetic Léconciliation Judiciatre is one of 
the gems of the modern Musée d’Anvers. M. PETIT, an 
architect, is also one of the Independent section at Liége. 
At Laeken M. Baupewyn, a sculptor, appears under the 
auspices of the Liberal Association. M. LERMIGNIAUX is 
the representative of architecture at Jodoigne, and M. vAN 
AsscHE at Ghent. It remains to be seen whether the 
Belgian voters will desire to have artists for members. 


Ir is the practice in Belgium to create an individuality 
in villages and sections of towns by the holding of exhibi- 
tions, musical competitions, and so on. Ixelles, which is 
one of the suburbs of Brussels, lately held an exhibition 
which was entirely occupied by productions of the district. 
A more creditable exhibition it would be difficult to imagine, 
and a glance at the contents was enough to show that 
everything needed by the inhabitants was to be had without 
going beyond the boundaries of Ixelles. There were oil and 
water-colour paintings, architectural drawings, sculpture, art 
metalwork, furniture, carriages, embroidery, pottery —in 
fact, all the sections of the larger exhibitions were repre- 
sented.. The exhibition was held in one of the large 
schools. On Sunday last the diplomas were delivered to 
the exhibitors, and among the speakers on the occasion was 
M. BiscHorp, an architect who lives in Ixelles, The 
exhibition was visited by 20,000 people, and the surplus 
which remains after paying expenses is to be applied to the 
local charities. 


TuE incident which occurred in Grenoble, on Saturday, 
suggests the ease with which people in a theatre are panic- 
stricken. During the performance of “La Mascotte,” and 
at the end of the second act, some water flowed into the 
house, owing to the bursting of a pipe. One can under- 
stand some little commotion arising, but it appears several 
people who were wet rushed out of the house crying, “ Fire ! 
Fire!” The one danger to which a theatre is supposed to 
be liable is fire, and it will take a long course of years before 
people can be cool whenever a slight accident arises. 


Aw addition of a novel character has been made to the 
museums of Paris. It is one containing objects that are 
specially intended for the use of the blind, and objects 
which have been made by them. The situation of the 
museum is in the Rue Bertrand, and it is undoubtedly the 
first of its class in Europe. So many different museums now 
exist in Paris, it is difficult to imagine the next novelty in 
that form. 


We have already announced the arrangements for an 
exhibition which is to be illustrative of the art of the Mont- 
martre district. ‘The promoters have found it necessary to 
postpone the opening until November 15. The delay is 
caused mainly by the difficulties attending the delivery of 
works by artists who belong to Montmartre, but who are 
absent from Paris. The Customs’ officials show great 
ingenuity in the devising of impediments, and anyone who 
has gone through the ordeal of seeking a picture or a book 
addressed to them must wonder how specimens of either 
kind can ever reach an address in Paris. 


THE county of Yorkshire has been better known for its 
devotion to field sports than for the cultivation of art. An 
endeavour, however, is about to be made to compete with 
other English counties in the domain of art. A meeting 
has been held at Saltaire, which was attended by delegates 
from various art societies in Yorkshire, to consider the 
feasibility of establishing an Art Association for the whole 
county. Foreign countries, it was urged, had given more 
attention to questions of art in the past, but of late years a 
change had taken place in England, and Yorkshire was not 
behindhand in the movement. It was resolved that it was 
desirable to secure the united action of the artists, and to 
establish a society under the name of the Yorkshire Union 
of Artists, and that a competition to include professional 
men should be held annually in some town of the county. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION. 


HE regret which was expressed in the article on “The 
Fine Art of Engraving” in last week’s Archizect, 
about the decline of the engraver’s art, is no less applicable 
to wood-cutting and lithography than to line and mezzotint 
work. They all seem doomed alike to be superseded by 
photography. When, as SHAKESPEARE says, “the glorious 
sun stays in his course and plays the alchemist,” we must 
expect that <ther things will be turned to gold as well as the 
‘meagre cloddy earth.” We have obtained the command 
of one of the great forces of Nature, and to set it aside 
would be as unwise as to decline the use of steam or elec- 
tricity. The application of photography will be much wider 
as time goes on, and we may as well make the best of what 
is inevitable. 

As has often happened with previous discoveries, the 
success of the new process must be marked by some incon- 
veniences. It would be a calamity if engraving in its best 
form should have to be included among the lost arts, and 
its ‘‘austere virtues” be no longer an influence. But that 
can only relate to engraving in its office as a translator. 
There will always be room for the work of an artist who, 
like Hocarta, will not only engrave, but invent, his sub- 
jects. An engraver who can surpass the picture he copies— 
and the history of engraving records many cases of the 
kind—will also be sure of success whenever he competes 
with a photographic process. The publishers and the public 
desire the most effective plate, and if the M‘tArpELLs and 
Ear_oms of our time can produce one that will tell better 
on a wall than a chemical production, they need not fear 
want of patronage. 

The decline of engraving, however much we may lament 
it, must not be accepted as a sign of the growth of bad 
taste. On the contrary, we consider the preference for 
photographic prints as evidence of discrimination in choice. 
They are purchased because they are believed to have more 
of the original about them than is possible with a translation 
which may be made in the absence of an original, for 
everybody is of course aware that the majority of engravings 
from modern pictures are produced by the aid of water- 
colour copies. It will happen, sometimes, that the 
engraving expresses the character of the copy rather than the 
original. The best of all the London Art Union prints is 
the Una and the Lion, by Watts, who was a most able 
engraver. But it gives little notion of HuLrTon’s style, 
while it is admirably true to the style of the author of the 
drawing, who was Sir JoHN GILBERT. Many other instances 
could be given which would prove that elaborate engravings 
are often only translations of translations. Mr. Ruskin 
goes so far as to assert that no more than two pictures have 
been satisfactorily engraved, viz., the Szst/xe Madonna and 
the Meyer Madonna; the procedure which has to be 
adopted will explain the character of the interpretation. 

It is remarkable that France, which has preserved so 
many of the traditions of art, has done most towards the 
superseding of line engraving by etching and photography. 
The reason is not far to seek. ‘Although engraving is 
recognised at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, it is degenerating 
into a mere trade. The object represented is of no con- 
sequence, says EpMonp Axout, the process is everything. 
The plates are judged as if they were examples of hand- 
writing without regard to the text. They all have an 
uniform aspect and might all bear the same name; the 
good qualities and defects of the original are attenuated. 
And in his characteristic style he winds up by saying that 
the patient mediocrity of the French engravers was recom- 
pensed in this world and the next, for they gain the Institut 
and Paradise. The amount of time which the engravers in 
line have to spend on a plate does not necessarily mean 
perfect work. In every branch of art there is a danger in 
plodding, while expedition often produces the happiest 
strokes. Admirers of the old school of engraving imagine 
that etching, which has to be briskly done, is less valuable 
than either line or mezzotint, especially as a means of giving 
coptes of pictures. But everything depends on the charac- 
ter of the etcher. If he is filled with loyalty, his copy can 
be as true in its way as the most conscientious line engrav- 
ing, while having more spirit ; if, on the other hand, his 
wish is to record the idea which he has formed of a picture, 


there is no knowing how far his plate may depart from the 
original. As an interpretation, it will in that case be indi- 
vidual, and must vary accordingly. But it often occurs that 
the etcher will find that his interpretation corresponds with 
the ideas of other men, and expresses exactly what they 
think of a picture. The success of the etchings by Herr — 
UNGER would be less certain if, as we are told, they are 
lacking in the characteristics of the things they purport to. 
produce. Are we to believe that such engravings and 
lithographs as those which reproduce the works in the 
Dresden gallery are better able to recall the originals than 
etchings in the style of UNGER, in which nothing is 
mechanical? We cannot, from our own experience of the 
plates and pictures, answer in the affirmative. To work of 
the kind what Cowper says about translation from a great 
poet is no less applicable—that is, ‘‘he is best qualified for 
the work who has drenched and sleeped and soaked him- 
self in the original until he has imbibed its colours to 
the bone, and who then exercises so much freedom as 
allows him to give the spirit rather than the minutiz of the 
original.” 

Etching does not need an apologist, for it holds the 
field at the present time. The attacks are, however, ad- 
dressed less at it than at the various processes in which 
photography is employed as an agent for the production of 
plates. They may be divided into two classes. ‘The first 
comprises simple photographs which cannot express the 
relative value of the parts of a picture, since light colours, 
snch as yellow, may appear dark. How far they are true 
will depend upon the colours employed in the originals, but 
in any case they reveal the character of the contours and 
the arrangement of a picture with the utmost accuracy. 
But the second class is the more obnoxious, for, as the 
plates are a combination of photography and handwork, 
they are supposed to belong neither to science nor to art, 
and to be illegitimate. The fact is, many works of this 
class have the precision of science with the beauty of art. 
There is no drawback about the want of due relation in the 
“values,” and they represent the original as accurately as 
can be done in black and white. In some cases colour has 
been applied with a success that is deceptive, but the 
majority of plates of the photogravure species will be those 
which enter into rivalry with engravings rather than with 
chromolithographs. 

In every work of art one instinctively desires to know 
the name of the artist, while works in which photography 
and etching are combined are as impersonal as the leading 
articles in a newspaper. We are sure they cannot be 
mechanical productions, but there our knowledge ends. It 
is plain that able hands must have aided in the production 
of the plates, and they cannot receive the faintest praise, 
nor are we able to distinguish how much is owing to them. ~ 
The sun receives more credit than is deserved, for as a rule 
the interposition of handwork is only grudgingly acknow- 
ledged. It may be possible for the BArTscHs and Reips 
of a future time to arrange the plates in a way that will be 
suggestive of particular operators, but at present everything 
has to be taken as due to the combination of light and 
chemicals, and the artist who works upon the plate is 
treated as a supernumerary. 

On the other hand, from the peculiar conditions of th 
reproduction we are forced to think more of the author of 
the original picture. We have a reflection of his work, and 
can almost observe the strokes of the brush. He has to 
stand on his own merit, for if there is a weak spot in his 
drawing it is sure to be revealed. This is an advantage 
which cannot belong to the best engraving, since we are 
never fully certain of its correspondence with the original. 
Out of the countless engravings which have the Sistine 
frescoes for subjects, not one did more than give an 
imperfect suggestion of the sublimity of the originals, and 
without photography we might say nothing more is 
feasible. What is true in that case is true in all. By 
adopting a photograph as a_ basis, and working on it 
according to peculiar methods, we make so near an 
approach to a perfect copy that not much more can be 
desired. ; 

It is not necessary for us to attempt any comparison 
between the different systems which produce plates that 
more or less resemble mezzotint engraving, both in relation 
of tones and in appearance. It is sufficient to know that 
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an oil-painting of any kind can be reproduced in an effec- 


tive style in more than one way, according to the amount of 


money that has to be expended. 

Woodcuts, which won the day against copper-plates and 
steel-plates as book illustrations, are also likely to succumb 
to the new power. For years nothing has been seen in the 
style of the old annuals with the steel plates, which were 
often of the finest quality. Volumes which contained fine 
woodcuts took their place. But now publishers are chary 
of undertaking any expensive work of that class. Without 
any drawing on the wood or cutting blocks, it is possible to 
produce illustrations which are accepted as satisfactory 
by the public. They are not only cheaper, but 
bring the reader into a closer relationship with the 
artist, whether painter or draughtsman. Hence we find 
that in France, and still more in Germany, where there is a 
better appreciation of artists’ work among the populace 
than with us, the illustrations in which photography has the 
main share take precedence over those which are drawn and 
cut by hand. Not only newspapers but books of the most 
expensive class are brought out without any aid from the 
engraver, and compensation for any shortcomings which 
they may have is found in their fidelity to the original 
works. In most cases the effect of light and shade is 
effectively given by a wood-cutter or by an engraver on 
copper, but there are other qualities no less important which 
photography can best express. 

In considering a question of this kind, we must not take 
a very common sort of practice and make a principle of it. 
We all know that many draughtsmen furnish no more than 
a rough sketch which the engraver or wood-cutter has to 
make presentable. The exigencies of publication often 
make that kind of co-operation indispensable. But the 
system is unsound, and is not sanctioned by the practice of 
the great masters. RAPHAEL’s drawings for Marc ANTONIO 
(a facsimile of one of them, the JJassacre of the [nnocents, 
was given in this journal) were most carefully executed, and 
little deviation from them was allowed. The course 
adopted by the Flemings is revealed by the original 
drawings and plates, which are to be seen side by side in the 
Plantin Museum at Antwerp. We find that RuBENs 
himself, when he undertook book illustrations, seemed 
to forget his mighty strokes, and worked out a title- 
page or a frontispiece with the minuteness of one of 
the old miniaturists. Both PLANTIN and MoRETUs em- 
ployed the best engravers of the time, but any one who 
compares their plates with the originals by QUELLIN, VAN 
Or.EY, and RusBeEns will acknowledge that justice was not 
always done to the designers’ work. The plates are correct 
in a way, as they are based on tracings, but the animation 
of the painters’ drawings has evaporated. In our time 
many cases of the kind have occurred. We can refer to 
one of them, and no more. The best wood-cutters in 
England were employed to produce blocks from the draw- 
ings by Mac isgE, but when we look at the pencil sketches 
which were given we find that the splendid contours are 
very rarely rendered with accuracy. The London Art 
Union went to some expense over the series of drawings 
of the Norman Conquest, but the plates are discreditable. 
They are no more than bad imitations, and convey a very 
erroneous notion of MaActise’s unrivalled draughtsman- 
ship. A series of photographs from his drawings would 
not only be a reparation of an injustice, but would settle 
the question of the relative merits of photography and 
engraving. 

When people grieve over the decline of engraving, they 
are oblivious of its mistakes. It has often been the means 
of diffusing error, as in the case of the numerous plates 
from the Italian masters by LANsrNI, which are never cha- 
racteristic of any one master’s style, but all alike become 
the expression of the engraver’s ineptitude. The worst 
photographs would be preferable. 

The power gained by science has produced an aversion 
to make-believe in all forms. ‘The truest version of any- 
thing is sure to be the most acceptable. ‘The old histories, 
which were reckoned masterpieces of composition, have to 
give way to those in which contemporary documents are 
abstracted in the simplest way. The same desire for truth- 
fulness is seen in the success of photographic illustration. 
It has its defects, but at least we are certain that there is 
no falsity in it, and for that we must be thankful. 


SOME TYPES OF THE FLORIATED CROSS. 
[By A CoRRESPONDENT. | 


HE subject of the Cross, the glory of the Christian 

and the token of his hope, is such a vast one, cover- 

ing so long a period of time, that volumes might well be 

written about it. Nevertheless, though so much has been 

said in many books about this most interesting topic, it is 

always fresh. It is the earnest endeavour of the writer to 

draw attention to some details of which for several years 
he has made a loving study. 

The manner in which the representation of the once- 
despised cross of suffering gradually came to become the 
cross of glory, and to be surrounded with a halo of true 
romance, is wonderful, till one realises that this was no mere 
accident, but fore-ordained. The cross was not the object 
to be found solely in churches and convents—its form 
penetrated into seculat use, sometimes possibly almost to a 
fault. Even at the present day the survival is with us in 
this respect. We see it in the rudely incised cross on the 
Good Friday bun, in the pretty cruciform trinket dangling 
on the bosom of the fashionable young lady, who it is to be 
feared sometimes fails to realise what it represents. Less 
defensible was, perhaps, the ivory handle in the form of a 
cross to the lady’s delicate umbrella, which not long since 
was usual enough. All this has a tendency to make too 
common and to rather lower the dignity of the Christian 
symbol. To quote another instance of this fault—the 
chancel of a certain modern church has a kind of dado 
composed of encaustic tiles. Those within the altar-rails 
have a band or frieze containing tiles, alternately represent- 
ing the Lamb and Flag, and a Greek cross! So there is a 
succession of these sacred devices, the notion of the man 
who designed it evidently being that you ‘‘ cannot have too 
much of a good thing”! No doubt the custom of attach- 
ing a rude cross at the end of legal documents, where the 
signatories are illiterate, arose from the fact of this being a 
familiar and easy form for the uneducated to affix, as well 
as being a form revered by the Christian. But now that 
the schoolmaster is so very much abroad, the practice is 
naturally rather falling into desuetude, and all trace of its 
religious origin has nearly vanished. 

How exquisitely beautiful are some of the symbolic 
representations of the flowery cross to be found in some 
of the old missals and illuminated books! For example, 
there is the rude wooden cross almost embowered in 
luxuriant leaves and blossom, the favourite plants naturally 
being the lily, the vine, and the passion-flower, which some- 
times issue from an ornamental vase at the foot of the cross. 
One of the happy revivals of ancient things has been the 
manner in which, of recent years, these ideas have been 
pressed in for the designs of Christmas and Easter, or even 
birthday, cards. In many cases, it is true, the ornament is 
not sufficiently conventionalised, for it ought to stand to 
reason that as the cross itself must necessarily be conven- 
tionally shown, its surroundings must be so likewise. But 
we must be thankful for small mercies. 

The form of the cross, as might be expected, was much 
displayed in different ways in the churches of our Medieval 
forefathers. There was, of course, first, the ground plan itself 
of the building, and then, commencing at the east end, was 
the consecration or dedication cross still to be seen under 
the east window externally of some churches (as the writer 
calls to mind), as at Beccles Church, Suffolk, and Isle 
Abbots Church, near Taunton. Then there were the five 
incised Greek crosses in the consecrated mensa of the altar. 
When the altar was vested the floriated cross appeared again 
on the antependium, or frontal. The dexterous fingers of 
the embroideress have here a splendid and congenial field 
to work on, for many a cunning and intricate twist or 
delicately-arranged curl can be devised for the employment 
of the needle and the silk, such as would have been im- 
practicable in the case of any less pliant material. The 
embroideress also has another opportunity at the present 
day of appropriately exhibiting such talents as Gop has 
given her, and making them conducive to His glory, in the 
frontal to the pulpit-desk, where the floriated cross fitly 
comesin. Inthe Medizval stone altar-screens, or reredoses, 
the central panel was occupied by the sculptured crucifix, 
while in those erected at the present day there is either that 
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or a floriated cross attached to the reredos, or the brass 
cross on three steps set on the super-altar, which is often 
elo beyond all others, about the most important and 
conspicuous part the cross displayed inside the church was 
as the Rood set over the chancel screen or loft, or on a beam 
a little to the west of the chancel arch. At St. Barnabas’s 
Church, Oxford, the metal cross is suspended from the ceil- 
ing, which, ina basilican plan, has a very good effect. The 
Medizeval church of St. Lawrence, Nuremberg, has a Rood 
treated in a remarkable way. Instead of our Blessed Lorp 
being represented, as is usual, on a plain Latin cross, He 
hangs on a very beautiful and elaborately-floriated cross. 
At the end of each arm occur three quatrefoils, two of 
which are attached to little curved branches springing out 
near the ends of the arms. Each of these quatrefoils con- 
tains a sacred subject. Though the general idea is good, 
the design might well have been a little more severe. 

The cross again appeared sometimes in the panels of 
the font. At the present day it is not uncommonly seen 
also on the prayer-desk, the faldstool, or the lectern. But 
really there is scarcely any part of the church where the 
cross, in some form or other, was not to be found in the 
Middle Ages, or nowadays, one may well add. In the pro- 
cessional cross, or in the crozier, the same time-honoured 
symbol comes in. In the former it was generally of brass 
in Medizval times, adorned with precious stones, and 
sometimes with sculptured subjects in great profusion, or 
the emblems of the Evangelists in quatrefoil panels at the 
ends of the arms, the ‘‘Agnus Dei ” being in the centre. 

But, notwithstanding all these numerous situations in 
which the cross appears internally in churches, and is 
thus repeated, there can, so far, be no objection. What 
is to be avoided is the practice of making the cross 
meaningless, comparatively speaking, by using it twice in 
the same place or plane. One must be careful not to give 
any one the slightest suspicion that the cross is held ‘too 
cheap,” and only as an elegant piece of ornamentation. To 
place it at the summit of each gable or at the top of the spire, 
as well as in the many positions previously mentioned, is 
desirable. 

There are other places in the interior of churches where 
the form of the cross is appropriately found, but it is scarcely 
necessary to further enlarge on this section of the subject. 

Proceeding to the exterior, how very interesting are the 
wayside crosses and those at the intersection of roads which 
one sees so often in Cornwall! ‘Then, again, there is that 
important series of crosses, the churchyard cross, which is, 
unfortunately, but too often little more than a name, going 
on the principle of Zucus a non lucendo, For, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, the original cross itself no longer exists, either 
being altogether missing or replaced by an indifferent modern 
copy, or by something of an Early French or Italian Gothic 
character, serving to show the period it was executed, ze, 
when the fashion of the hour led architects to cast into the 
cold shade the Medizeval indigenous architectural charac- 
teristics peculiar to old England. Happily, the passion for 
Continental architecture has almost expended itself, though 
occasionally threatening to break out in some new form. 
The writer is no bigoted admirer of English architecture 
only, as he has had the privilege of studying abroad several 
times, and derived a great deal of good thereby. His only 
complaint is about the injudicious transplanting of foreign 
architectural details, sometimes to an uncongenial soil. We 
may learn a large amount from Continental architecture 
and graft it into ours, without at the same time doing away 
with or forgetting the peculiar beauties of our ownstyle. To 
return to the churchyard cross, after this digression, the 
s‘em and stepped platforms are much the most frequent re- 
mains found. This subject has been very well treated on 
and illustrated by Mr. PooLry as regards the counties of 
Somerset and Gloucester, 

The Queen Eleanor crosses are another form, and 
certainly constitute a splendid amplification and glorifying 
of the Christian symbol. In the market-crosses, too, which 
were erected during the Middle Ages, we see an excellent 
use made of the cross, which surmounts a small covered 
structure employed for purely secular purposes, thus acting 
as a silent reminder to those engaged in business transac- 
tions to keep true to Christian principles. 

There is, however, another way in which the floriated 
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cross was, and is, most extensively employed, and no more 
appropriate form could possibly be found. How lovely 
are the designs of some of the old stone sepulchral slabs! 
Many of the most beautiful examples have been found of 
late years (while repairing or rebuilding portions of churches) 
built up in the walls, and, in consequence, sometimes. 
rather mutilated. It has not been at all an unconimon. 
experience, when pulling down a tottering wall of the Per- 
pendicular period, to light upon thirteenth-century slabs. 
with floriated crosses on them. Some years since the 
writer was at pains to make sketches of a large number of 
such examples which have been attached to the internal 
walls of the porch of Bakewell Church, Derbyshire. These. 
were discovered much in the manner just described, and 
are remarkably interesting, not only from the intrinsic 
beauty of design in many of them, but also because they 
well illustrate the historical progress of these memorials. 
First, we see the crosses rudely scratched in, and roughly 
set out, too. Rather later the crosses are in relief, having 
square edges. Afterwards come the more fully developed 
designs, when the section of the cross with its extensive 
ramifications is rounded and in relief, the floriations being. 
also of an elaborate character. Two of the earlier sepulchral 
crosses at Bakewell, Derbyshire, look as if they had been 
copied from wooden crosses, as the architectural treatment 
is so very suggestive of that material—as, for example, the 
reedings occupying the central parts of the limbs of the 
cross. The sculptors do not seem to have been very 
particular about the crosses being Calvary ones, as, instead. 
of the customary three steps, there are only two. At Darley 
Church, Derbyshire, are two sepulchral slabs in which, 
respectively, occur the representations of the huntsman’s 
horn and baldrick, and the bow and arrows, clearly showing 
the occupations of the deceased. 

The writer calls to mind another and very different kind 
of sepulchral cross—a modern one in Highgate Cemetery— 
which lies in a retired situation, close to the boundary walk 
and under the shade of trees. ‘This is a modest floriated 
white marble cross. In the centre, however, of the stem 
and armsa channel is cut and filled with mould. Here 
grows a delicate fancy kind of ivy, which is kept carefully 
trimmed in order to prevent its running too luxuriantly wild, 
and thus concealing the marble cross itself. As the ivy is 
the emblem of eternal life, there is a beautiful and appro- 
priate symbolism in thus connecting it with the cross of our 
salvation. The combination, also, of the fresh ivy leaves 
with the cold marble, which they may be imagined to 
embrace, makes this natural cross a very pleasing fancy. 

(Zo be continued.) 


YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL ART. 


T the meeting of the Society of Architects last week in 
York, a paper on this subject was read by Mr. W. 
Hepper, the president of the York Architectural Associa- 
tion. The following is abstracted from the report in the York 
flerald :— 

Foremost among the Medizeval works of which the county 
could boast were its cathedrals, of which there were three— 
York, Beverley, and Ripon—and foremost of these, not only in 
Yorkshire but Great Britain, was the noble and glorious Minster, 
the finest of all English cathedrals. There might be studied 
Medizval architecture in all its phases ; the Norman in the: 
crypt, with its massive moulded pillars and carved capitals, all 
in the most excellent preservation; the Early English in the 
transepts, one of which had been so ably restored by the late 
Mr. Street ; the unique Five Sisters window; the Decorated 
style in the chapter-house, with its delicate carving, and in the 
elegantly proportioned nave famed for its west window with 
heart-shaped tracery ; its magnificent western towers, shorn of 
their beauty by the Parliamentarians, who took away and 
destroyed most of the carved figures with which it was adorned. 
The splendid western front, the glory of the cathedral, had 
been compared to Rheims for richness, sublimity, and beauty 
of architectural design. Lastly, the Perpendicular style was to. 
be found in the upper portions of the west towers and in the 
grand choir, with its nine-light east window, one of the largest 
windows in the world, filled with stained glass, and representing 
all the subjects of the Creation. Here, from a gallery which 
crosses the window, a magnificent view of the whole cathedra} 
is obtained, and the visitors could not but feel the wonderfu} 
skill shown by their ancestors in designing and carrying out 
such a glorious work. He would not close his remarks about 
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the Minster without mentioning the beautiful oak reredos, de- 
signed by Mr. Street, and decorated by Mr. Bodley, which now 
adorns the altar. The stained glass also was unusually perfect 
and ancient, and although there were some windows by Peckett 
in the eighteenth century, there were very few of the tasteless 
productions of the earlier part of this century. 

Second to York was Beverley Minster, which they had that 
day visited. The first record they had of that minster dated 
back to A.D. 704, when John, Archbishop of York, restored an 
old church on its site, and converted it into a monastic estab- 
lishment, which he liberally endowed. For above one hundred 
years the monastery continued the centre of civilisation, when 
in 866 the Danes laid low the monasteries and churches in 
Yorkshire, and with them Beverley Minster. In the reign of 
Edward I. the Scottish King Athelstan gave the church im- 
portant possessions, established it as a collegiate church, and 
from that time dated the prosperity of Beverley. During the 
Middle Ages the church of Beverley continued to prosper ; but 
in 1547, the first year of Edward VI., the Protector, the Duke of 
Somerset, carried an Act of confiscation to the Crown, and the 
collegiate church of St. John was dissolved with the rest. In 
the seventeenth century civil war and pestilence, bringing ruin 
upon the inhabitants of Beverley, nearly brought the minster to 
the verge of ruin. It was, however, repaired in 1717, with the 
debased taste of that period, but fortunately a more tasteful 
restoration at the commencement of this century restored the 
building to more nearly its pristine glory. The eastern portion 
of the building, including the transepts, is mostly in the Early 
English style, except a later insertion of an east window, made 
in manifest imitation of the east end of York Cathedral. The 
nave was Early Decorated, with geometrical windows and 
flying buttresses ; the ornate north porch and the west facade 
were in the Early Perpendicular style. The interior of the 
minster was a grand field for the student of Gothic, in all its 
styles, commencing with the plain-pointed lancets. 

Ripon Cathedral had been restored by Sir Gilbert Scott 
within recent years. During the early part of this century a 
new roof and ceiling were placed over the nave, the choir 
groined, and the wndows repaired. The western facade of 
the cathedral is one of the best specimens of Early English 
architecture in the kingdom. On the north side is the tran- 
sept, in transitional Norman work, adjoining the Perpendicular 
nave. The choir is partly Decorated, but a portion of the 
original clerestory remains. The interior of the north transept 
demanded attention, as presenting a continuous and elaborate 
specimen of transitional Norman. Beneath the centre tower, 
after travelling along a narrow passage 45 feet in length, is the 
far-famed crypt called “St. Wilfred’s Needle,” the purpose of 
which seemed to have been for retirement and penance. In 
the choir was to be found an harmonious admixture of three 
styles, and also a remarkable arrangement of two tiers of 
windows, which was obtained by glazing the traceried aper- 
tures of the triforium. The chapter-house and vestry are 
attached to the south aisle of the choir, under which was a 
crypt of Early Norman work. 

Next in importance to the cathedrals must rank the ruins of 
the numerous ancient abbeys and priories which abound in this 
county. In York they could boast of the celebrated ruins of 
St. Mary’s Abbey. In sketching the history of this abbey, 
Mr. Hepper said that in 1088 William II., finding the 
monastery which then existed too small, laid the foundation of 
another with his own hand. At the Dissolution the abbey was 
retained by the Crown, yet it shared the fate of religious houses 
in England at that period. What chiefly tended to the speedy 
overthrow of the church and conventual buildings was the 
order issued by the Crown to erect on the site a palace for the 
Lords President of the north. The monastic buildings furnished 
abundant material for the stately edifice. When it ceased to 
be used as a palace, a large portion of its walls, which had 
gradually fallen into decay, were granted in 1701 to the 
magnates of the county to be employed in building the gaol, 
and afterwards to other places. For instance, in 1707, the 
Corporation of Beverley were allowed to carry away during the 
space of three years as much stone as might be required for the 
repair of Beverley Minster. A kiln was erected upon the site 
to burn lime, and thus perished one of the finest of the English 
abbeys, the ruins of which now remaining are protected by the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society. Sufficient, however, remained 
to show the extreme beauty of its architecture. 

In 1132 certain of the Benedictine monks of the Abbey of 
St. Mary’s, at York, disgusted with the relaxation of discipline 
there displayed, determined to migrate to a place where 
monastic manners were practised with more severity, and 
resolved to embrace the rules of the Cistercian monks. They 
went and founded the Abbey of Fountains, four miles from 
Ripon, in the splendid grounds of Studley, and no ruin in 
Yorkshire was better known or more visited than that. Art 
and nature alike had striven to adorn that delightful valley with 
their choicest treasures. The building, when complete, covered 
twelve acres of ground, but the ruins now remaining occupied 
only two acres, 


The refectory was remarkable for its beautiful ° 


proportions and simple and graceful architecture. The gloomy 
vaults and the cloisters form a double arcade 300 feet in length ; 
in fact, Fountains Abbey became one of the wealthiest monas- 
teries of the kingdom. Nearly all the abbeys of that Order~ 
were dedicated to St. Mary. The whitewash on the walls was- 
their only decoration. The glass was generally plain, and never 
more richly ornamented than with grisaille pattern. Abbeys of 
this order were very numerous in Yorkshire: Fountains, Kirk- 
stall, Rievaulx, Kirkham, Roche, Jervaulx, Byland, and Bolton. 
all belonging to it. 

Mount Grace Priory was the most complete ruin extant 
belonging to the Carthusian monks. One peculiarity of this 
Order was that the monks had a house each with a garden lo 
himself. The houses formed three sides of a large enclosure, . 
the fourth being formed by the church and prior’s residence. 
The cells, which were two storeys high, were in fair preserva- 
tion, and the curious hatchway through which food was given 
to the monks was plainly seen. There was a small church and* 
large cloister. Each monk had a living-room, with bedroom: 
and storeroom ; a narrow stair, 2 feet wide, led to another room, 
the use of which was not clearly known. The priory was about 
eight miles from Northallerton, and was founded in the four- 
teenth century. There are only nine Carthusian houses in 
England. ‘The buildings were long, narrow, and aisleless, for, 
like the stern Premonstratensian Canons, the Carthusians 
wanted no congregations, and cared for no processions. Of 
the abbeys belonging to the Premonstratensian Order were 
those of Easby and Egglestone. The Augustinians were 
another Order, and among the abbeys belonging to them were 
Bolton and Bridlington Priories. The choir of Bolton Priory 
shows some beautiful work of the Norman peciod, with circular 
interlacing arcading all round. The upper part is in the Deco- 
rated style, with tracery windows. The nave has been care- 
fully restored by Mr. Street, and is now used as a parochial» 
church. Around the church are a good many conventual build- 
ings, and the prior’s dwelling. The gate house remains in 
entirety, and with various additions forms a shooting-box of the 
Duke of Devonshire. On the walls of the lower storey are 
some curious frescoes, the work of monks, and representing 
deities and devices; but it was only when the glory of 
Mediaval architecture was declining that the heathen emblems 
came into favour. Bridlington Priory was founded in the reign - 
of Henry I. Its situation had the disadvantage of being 
liable to piratical incursions from the sea, and in 1388, during 
the reign of Richard II., liberty was granted to the monks to 
fortify the priory, 

After a reference to Whitby Abbey, Kirkham Abbey, and’ 
the Abbey of Byland—the last the ruins of a beautiful Cis- 
tercian monastery, perhaps once the finest in England—he 
referred to the collegiate and abbey churches. Among those 
which had been converted to parochial use he noticed the 
churches of Selby, Howden, and Nun Monkton. The parish 
church of Selby, he said, was the glory of that town. Having 
during recent years been restcred by Sir Gilbert Scott, it now 
presents one of the finest examples of a conventual church to 
be found in England. The central tower fell in 1690, destroy- 
ing the south end of the transept. It was replaced by a small 
erection in the debased style. Rich Norman work beautifies 
the nave, showing its different gradations from early Norman 
to Transition. The choir is an example of Decorated work in 
its best period. The east window, of seven lights, is a notable 
example of flowing tracery. St. Peter’s, Howden, stands unique 
among churches for its own individualities. It is neither 
cathedral nor parish church, and yet it has something of both 
in its composition. In the days of Edward the Confessor it 
was connected with the Benedictine Abbey of Peterborough. 
Until 1267 it was a parish church with a rector, but it then - 
became collegiate. The west front is exceedingly fine, and a 
centre tower rises 135 feet. At Nun Monkton Priory are no 
remains of any importance, except the church, which is a gem 
of Early English architecture. It was restored and reroofed ° 
by Mr. Crawhill, of Nun Monkton. The porch is fine Transi- 
tion Norman. He next referred to the parochial churches of 
Yorkshire, first noticing those of the city of York—Castlegate, 
Coney Street, All Saints, Pavement, and St. Michael-le-Belfrey 
—as generally representing the Perpendicular style. Of these 
St. Mary’s, Castlegate, with its elegant spire, was restored a few 
years ago by Mr. Butterfield. All Saints, Pavement, was: 
originally a Decorated church, but very little of that style now 
remains, and it is noted for its fine lantern tower. The churches 
of St. Margaret and St. Denis are noted for their fine Norman - 
doorways; St. Mary’s, Bishophill, junior, for its supposed 
Saxon tower. Holy Trinity, Micklegate, was originally a priory 
church of great beauty ; nothing remains, however, of the old 
church except the nave, arcade, and some ruins of one bay of 
the triforium and clerestory and of the western doorway. 

Among the numerous parish churches with which the county ~ 
abounds one of the most noteworthy was that of Doncaster, . 
which was burnt down during this century, and entirely rebuilt 
by Sir Gilbert Scott. It was originally a Perpendicular church,. 
but he rebuilt it in his favourite style of the Geometrical. 
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Decorated. After referring to Thirsk and Northallerton and 
Hemingbrough churches, Mr. Hepper passed on to the ancient 
castles which abound in the county, the Domestic architecture, 
and in conclusion called attention to the magnificent example 
of Classic architecture, the Town Hall of Leeds. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


-¥ HE following memorandum has just been issued for the 
information of subscribers to the Imperial Institute :— 

The financial prospects of the Institute have made very 
satisfactory progress since the proposal for its establishment 
was brouvht to the notice of the public, by the meetings held at 
St. James’s Palace and the Mansion House in January last. 

The funds received and definitely promised, at this date, for 
the foundation and maintenance of the Institute, amount to 
over 400,000/, This sum is represented by the following con- 
tributions, stated approximately :—From different parts of the 
United Kingdom, 220,000/. ; from the Colonies, 80,000/. ; and 
trom the Indian Empire, 100,000/. 

More than two-thirds of the full value of the subscriptions 
notified have been received and invested. ; 

Returns have as yet been received from some of the colonies 
only. In reference to the contributions which are being received 
from this source, it is especially interesting to note that many 
of the smallest of Her Majesty’s possessions (e.g., the Island of 
Ascension and the Bechuanaland and Fingoe territories) have, 
by the amount of their offerings and by the manner in which 
these are subscribed, furnished valuable testimony of the active 
interest taken by the inhabitants of those distant countries in 
the establishment of an institution designed to bring all parts 
of the Empire into intimate touch with each other. 

From the larger colonies information is received from time 
to time that practical proof is being furnished of the sympathy 
of the inhabitants with the welfare of this undertaking. As 
illustrating this, it may be stated that a contribution of 
2,853/. 4s. 4d. has been received from New Zealand, which is 
composed of subscriptions made by inhabitants of the colony, 
and is entirely distinct from the grant proposed to be made by 
the New Zealand Government. 

In the Indian Empire, contributions from native princes 
and through local committees, there formed, continue to be 
received, and the anticipations respecting the prominent part 
which India would take in the establishment of the Institute 
are being fully realised. 

In the United Kingdom, many of the committees which 
were fermed last spring in various counties, cities, and 
boroughs, burghs, and townships, are still continuing, and with 
success, to apply their organisation to the increase of the funds 
of the Institute. 

His Royal Highness, the president of the Institute, has 
considered it desirable to enlarge the organising committee 
from time to time, by the additional appointment of several 
eminent men who have evinced readiness to afford active 
support to the undertaking, and to give their gratuitous ser- 
vices in aid of developing the scheme of government and the 
sphere of action of the Institute. 

The constitution of the representative governing body 
which His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales desires to see 
at the head of the Institute has already received careful con- 
sideration on the part of the organising committee. A preli- 
minary outline of the probable mode of its construction was 
published some time since, with the object of inviting sugges- 
tions from public or official sources. Several have already 
been received ; they will be carefully considered when, at the 
termination of the recess, the committee devote their attention 
to the completion of this part of their task. 

Preliminary steps are being taken in view of obtaining at 
an early date a royal charter of incorporation for the Institute. 

His Royal Highness has appointed the Lord Herschell, the 
Earl of Rosebery, and Sir John Rose trustees to the Imperial 
Institute, and arrangements are being made to invest in the 
names of these trustees and in a suitable manner a proportion 
of the funds subscribed to form the nucleus of an Endowment 
Fund, to which it is confidently expected that important addi- 
tions will be received from private sources. 

The Royal Commission of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
having made to the Imperial Institute a grant of land at South 
Kensington, consisting of about six acres, with the possibility of 
additions thereto, should the work of the Institute demand in- 
creased accommodation, the foundation-stone of the building, 
designed by Mr. T. Collcutt, F.R.I.B.A, was laid by Her 
Majesty on July 4 last. Her Majesty’s subsequent donation of 

,000/. to the funds of the Institute affords an additional and 
most gratifying testimony of the interest taken by the Queen in 
the success of an undertaking designed by His Royal Highness, 
the founder of the Institute, to accomplish the great work 
initiated by the illustrious Prince Consort, of cementing the 
bonds of intimate relationship and co-operation between every 


class of Her Majesty’s subjects, through their devotion to the 
establishment and maintenance of unity of operation between 
all branches of manufactures, commerce, and education, and 
between all cultivators of science and the arts. The brilliant 
success of the ceremonial which, on July 4, was witnessed by a 
concourse of over 10,000, afforded an interesting record of public 
sympathy with the foundation of this national memorial of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee. 

The first steps towards the erection of the main buildings of 
the Institute have been taken; a contract has been entered 
into for the construction of its foundations, and the work will be 
commenced forthwith. The details of construction of the new 
road, which will connect Queen’s Gate and Exhibition Road, 
along the frontage of the Imperial Institute, are in course of 
settlement. 

As some considerable time must elapse before the Institute 
buildings can be occupied, it is under consideration to com- 
mence as soon as practicable, and to gradually develop certain 
important branches of the work of the Institute which may be 
conducted in temporary offices, such as the organisation of an 
intelligence department in connection with the Colonies and 
India, bearing special reference to commerce and emigration. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ne the monthly meeting of this Association a paper on 

‘Scotch Domestic Architecture” was read by Mr. Henry 
Baldie. He excluded from notice the important and better- 
known examples described and illustrated in various books, 
confining attention to the more ordinary type of dwelling-house 
prevalent during the latter part of the sixteenth and two suc- 
ceeding centuries. Of these the best existing specimens were, 
he said, to be met with in Edinburgh, though there were 
several good examples of the later periods in Stirling, and, 
scarcer still, Glasgow. An interesting collection of some of the 
most characteristic features of Scottish work was shown by 
drawings—crowsteps, scrolled terminations of gables, dormer 
windows, plaster ceilings, rain-water pipe heads, and wood 
wall-linings of rooms. Of each there was a marked variety 
of treatment in different localities, for Glasgow possessed a 
form of roof ound nowhere else; while old piazzas were noted 
by visitors as peculiar to that city. 


NEWCASTLE EXHIBITION. 


LETTER from Lord Ravensworth, president of the 

Executive Council of the Newcastle Jubilee Exhibition, 
was read at the meeting of the Newcastle Council on Wednes- 
day, asking whether the Corporation were desirous of taking 
over any of the buildings, laid-out roads, or pleasure-grounds 
connected with the Exhibition, which is to be closed on the 
29th inst. The letter stated that by that date the attendances 
at the Exhibition would have exceeded 2,000,000, showing that 
it must have supplied a want which it might be the desire of 
the Corporation to continue to gratify. The gallery, the 
theatre, the grounds, and the old Tyne Bridge were especially 
mentioned, while it was pointed out that the whole building 
would form an excellent place in which to hold the meetings of 
the British Association when it goes to Newcastle in 1889. A 
discussion ensued, in which many councillors objected to the 
acquirement of the building, as it would be the thin end of th 
wedge for holding a yearly exhibition, to the detriment of the 
tradesmen of the city. Eventually it was agreed to decline 
negotiation on the subject, except in regard to the taking over 
of the walks, shrubberies, band-stands, and similar erections. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


Bests first meeting of this Society for the winter session was 

held on Friday night at Chetham College. In the course 
of an address Professor Boyd-Dawkins, who presided, said that 
at this time last year a very interesting discussion was going on 
as to the derivation of the art in the Runic crosses and the 
Irish manuscripts. The question resolved itself into this. Did 
the Irish missionaries derive that singularly beautiful art from 
some other source, or did they invent it themselves? He was 
very glad to be able to point out that, by an appeal to the history 
of Gaul and Germany, absolute and distinct proof had been 
found that the art was in use on the Continent long before any 
any Irish missionaries set foot there. It seemed, therefore, 
that the conclusion that these designs were derived from the 
Germanic conquerors was one which could not be avoided. A 
more important addition to archzological knowledge had been 
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obtained by General Pitt Rivers’s researches. During the last 
three years General Pitt Rivers had been working out in a most 
princely fashion the Roman remains in the district of Wiltshire 
in which he lived. He had worked out in the neighbourhood 
of his house a very remarkable series of Roman villages. Up 
to this time they had traced out the great palaces of the 
Romans in this country, but they were not absolutely certain 
as to the condition of the country villages. General Pitt 
Rivers had explored in the neighbourhood of his house a whole 
set of villages, the date of which went back, according to the 
coins that were found, as far as AD. 252. ‘This discovery was 
of great importance, because it threw light on a period of 
history of which we know little or nothing. 


TESSERA. 


The Lintel in Architecture. 
J. RUSKIN. 


Sina principal distinctions between existing styles of archi- 

tecture depend on their methods of roofing any space, as 
a window or door for instance, or a space between pillars—that 
is to say, that the character of Greek architecture, and of all 
that is derived from it, depends on its roofing a space with a 
single stone laid from side to side; the character of Roman 
architecture, and of all derived from it, depends on its roofing 
spaces with round arches ; and the character of Gothic archi- 
tecture depends on its roofing spaces with pointed arches or 
gables. I need not, of course, in any way follow out for you 
the mode in which the Greek system of architecture is derived 
from the horizontal lintel ; but I ought perhaps to explain that 
by Roman architecture I do not mean that spurious condition 
of temple form which was nothing more than a luscious imita- 
tion of the Greek, but I mean that architecture in which the 
Roman spirit truly manifested itself, the magnificent vaultings 
of the aqueduct and the bath, and the colossal heaping of the 
rough stones in the arches of the amphitheatre ; an architec- 
- ture full of expression of gigantic power and strength of will, 
and from which are directly derived all our most impressive 
early buildings, called, as you know, by various antiquaries, 
Saxon, Norman, or Romanesque. Now the first point I wish 
to insist upon is, that the Greek system, considered merely as a 
piece of construction, is weak and barbarous compared with 
the two others. For instance, in the case of a large window or 
door, if you have at your disposal a single large and long stone 
you may indeed roof it in the Greek manner, as you have done 
here, with comparative security ; but it is always expensive to 
obtain and to raise to their place stones of this large size, and 
in many places nearly impossible to obtain them at all; and if 
you have not such stones, and still insist upon roofing the space 
in the Greek way, that is to say, upon having a square window, 
you must do it by a miserably feeble adjustment of bricks. 
You are well aware, of course, that this latter is the usual way 
in which such windows are now built in England; you are 
fortunate enough here in the north to be able to obtain single 
stones, and this circumstance alone gives a considerable degree 
of grandeur to your buildings. But in all cases, and however 
built, you cannot but see in a moment that this cross-bar is 
weak and imperfect. It may be strong enough for all imme- 
diate intents and purposes, but it is not so strong as it might 
be ; however well the house is built, it will still not stand so 
long as if it had been better constructed, and there is hardly a 
day passes but you may see some rent or flaw in bad buildings 
of this kind. 

Alonso Canc, the Spanish Artist. 
R. FORD, 


Alonso Cano (Granada, 1601-1667), architect, sculptor, and 
painter, was the son of a carver. Entered young as a pupil to 
the painter, Castillo, his predilections tended to the pursuit of 
his father; from studying some statues in his early days at 
Seville, he imbibed a genuine feeling for the antique, and after- 
wards, like M. Angelo, when wearied with the brush, he re- 
freshed himself with his chisel: esfir¢tu al lefio, vida al lino. 
Having wounded the painter Valdez in a duel, he fled in 1637 
to Madrid, where in 1644 his wife was found murdered, his 
house robbed, and his confidential servant missing. Palomino 
asserts that Cano was the real criminal, and that he endured 
torture without confession: but for this story no tittle of 
evidence exists ; nor would Philip IV., eight years afterwards, 
have conferred on a reputed murderer a stall at Granada, with 
this remark to the Chapter, who complained of the artist’s want 
of education, ‘‘ How do you know, had he been a learned man, 
that I should not have named him Archbishop of Toledo? 
Go to; I can make a canon at pleasure, but God alone can 
create a Cano.” Undoubtedly a degree of eccentricity incident 
to genius fell to Alonso’s share ; but however hasty, impulsive, 
and above common rules, he was full of kindness. His gains 
were given away in charity, and, when moneyless, drawings 


were substituted, which the poor sold to amateurs. Many yet 
exist known to have been made for such purposes, done with a 
neat pen and tinted with liquorice. However liberal of his. 
works to the necessitous, he knew well their value when treatin 
with the rich. Thus when a stingy Chancery lawyer haggled 
about the price of a rapidly-finished SZ A xthony, Cano smashed 
it to pieces (as Salvator Rosa did a picture before a paltry 
Principe of Rome), exclaiming, “ Understand that I have been 
fifty years learning to carve that little figure in twenty-five days.” 
Although well patronised and paid, yet he was so poor that his 
death-bed expenses were defrayed by the Chapter. His Spanish 

loathing of a Jew was such that he refused when dying to con- 

fess to a curate who had attended some of these “circumcised 

dogs ;” and another ruling passion being also strong in death, 
he put aside a crucifix brought to his lips because badly carved. 

According to Cean, Cano drew like the Florentines and 

coloured like the Venetians: a critique more epigrammatic 

than accurate. His real characteristics as a painter were 
simplicity of composition, a melancholy pensive tenderness, 

and devotional sentiment. Having never quitted Spain, in him 

the native element welled up ; he carried out the taste of the 

people, and, gifted with a power of assimilation (so closely 

allied to originality) of extracting honey from weeds, took 

subjects from popular prints, telling those who called him a 

plagiarist “to go and do likewise, and as well, if they could.” 
This predaceous principle, practised largely on Spaniards by 

M. Le Sage, was long ago justified by the Spaniard Seneca, 

“ Quidquid bene est dictum ab ullo meum est” (Ep. xvi.) ; or,. 
in the words of Moliére, another tolerable pilferer of the good 
things of Spain, ‘‘Le beau est mon bien; je le reprends ov je 

le retrouve.” Cano was a learned and correct draughtsman, 

occasionally more statuesque than picturesque; he was most 

careful and delicate in his extremities ; his colour is good, pure, 

and like Vandyke’s ; one of his favourite tints is ultramarine,. 
glazed over with warmish white. As a sculptor he excelled 

chiefly in embodying the ecstatic reveries of mystic monks, the 
patient suffering of the resigned Saviour, the sweet soft meek- 

ness of the Blessed Virgin, her full mild eyes, small mouth, 

lowly and thoughtful expression ; nor did he ever permit any- 

one but himself to colour these darling creations of his chisel. 

The great demand for this meretricious branch of art induced 

Spanish sculptors of the highest order to devote their talents 

exclusively to it; and they certainly arrived at the most sur- 

prising excellence in it. But, after all, coloured sculpture ends. 
in disappointment ; where mere surface resemblance is so com- 
plete, a wish for something more is suggested ; life is wanting. 

A marble statue never deceives, and the true province of 
sculpture is imitation, not illusion. 


Decay of Timber. 
G, R. BURNELL. 


From the day when wood is felled to the day it is used it 
requires care and attention, and, when it is in place, precautions 
should still be taken to insure its durability. Currents of air 
which are either renewed with too great rapidity or are too dry, 
a temperature too elevated, constant moisture at high tempera- 
tures, alternations of dryness and humidity, absence of ventila- 
tion producing wet rot, the accidental transport by the atmo- 
sphere of the seeds of certain cryptogamous plants producing 
dry rot and the attacks of insects, together with the fermenta- 
tion of the sap of the trees, may be cited amongst the numerous 
sources of danger from which it is necessary to secure wood 
either when in store or when employed. When wood is. 
exposed to frequent currents of air, especially at high tempera- 
tures, the moisture it contains evaporates too rapidly, and gives 
rise to cracks and fissures, which either destroy the resistance 
of the material or open a passage for the water contained at 
other times in the atmosphere to penetrate to the interior of 
the mass. Ifthe temperature to which wood is exposed whilst 
any sap remains in it is too elevated, the vegetable fluids fer- 
ment, the tenacity is diminished, and when the action is 
carried to its full extent the wood quickly becomes affected by 
the dry rot. Exposure to the atmosphere in positions where 
rain can lodge in quantity, contact with the ground, and appli- 
cation in damp situations deprived of air, will render wood 
liable to the wet rot ; and however well seasoned it may have 
been previously to being brought within the influence of any 
of these causes, it will infallibly suffer. It is therefore of the 
highest importance that, whether in the merchants’ stores, or 
subsequently when placed in a building, wood should be 
preserved from contact with the ground, and that air should 
have free access to it in every direction. The germs of destruc- 
tion are often communicated whilst the wood is in store from 
neglect of these simple precautions ; if they be once implanted, 
the progress of decay can never be subsequently arrested. It 
has been supposed that keeping wood in water tends to 
prevent the commencement of dry rot, because in that position 
the sap is washed out of the pores. If this theory is correct, it 
must be evident that the oftener the water is changed the 
greater will be the probability of its producing the desired 
effect, because if it be allowed to stagnate it must become 
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saturated with the sap in course of time, and unable to take up 
any additional quantity which may be present. Duhamel 
observed that, if wood were immersed immediately after it was 
felled, it would be less liable to decay than if put in water at a 
subsequent period; he also found that immersion tended to 
preserve the wood from the attacks of insects, and even to 
arrest the progress of some kinds of decay, but that a notable 
portion of the strength was fost. The drying and seasoning 
take place with greater rapidity after immersion, probably 
because the water displaces the sap, which does not evaporate 
so rapidly as the thinner fluid. Duhamel asserts that the 
process of charring the ends of posts, &c., built into the ground 


is very inefficient, and that it is only of use to the extent of 


interposing an extraneous substance between the wood and 


the earth. t 
lower ends in sand, stone, cinders, or other materials which 


would easily carry off the water supplied by the surrounding 


media. 
The Biscoveries at Olympia. 
E.SCURTIUS: 

As regards the science of art, a vast amount of material has 
been won for architecture. We are beginning to understand 
temple architecture in its historic evolution. Of certain archi- 
tectural forms peculiar to Greece, as the treasuries, many 


examples are here seen. We have here before our eyes the first 


Greek palaestra, of which before we possessed a very obscure 
description by Vitruvius. So, too, we have here the race- 
courses of the ancients clearly identified, both the tracks used 
for practice and the Olympic stadium itself, with its main 
entrance, and the very stones that marked the starting-point 
-and the goal. Formerly no specimen of the ancient Greek 
town-house or council-hall was known to exist; but in the 
newly discovered Olympian Buleuterion we have a structure 
- unique in its kind, dating from the earliest times. The Mace- 
donian epoch is well represented -by the rotunda of King 
Philip, and the period of Alexander’s successors by the columns 
which supported the effigies of the Ptolemies. On all sides are 
- seen Roman reconstructions of Grecian edifices, and we can 
‘clearly distinguish, eg., in the temple of Zeus, Roman restora- 
tions, from the workmen’s marks. The building erected by 
Herodes Atticus is wholly original in its combination of a water 
~ reservoir with an evedra and two projecting round temples. 
Of special interest, as regards the temples and temple-like 
buildings, is the fact that here the terra-cotta ornamentation 
remains in an excellent state of preservation, and is represented 
In a great number of specimens. Above all, much light is 
thrown upon the relations of architecture and sculpture. In- 
stance, the rz/zevo groups in limestone that filled the pediment 
of the Megarean treasury—a work of antique art belonging to 
an earlier period than the A¢ginetan pediment. Instance again, 
the metopes of the temple of Zeus, some of them very well 
“preserved. These sculptures are in the Transition style, and 
are fit companion-pieces for the metopes of the so-called temple 
of Theseus at Athens. Finally, there are the colossal groups on 
both pediments of the temple of Zeus. The artistic restoration 
of these works and their scientific discussion will for a long 
time give occupation to archzeologists ; at the same time our 
knowledge of Hellenic temple architecture will be established 
on a new basis. 


_£English and French Thirteenth-Century Capitals. 


Sirk G. G. SCOTT. 

The great distinction lies in the plan of the abacus, for 
while in France the square form of the preceding style con- 
tinued, the English architects very soon substituted the circular 
plan. It isa curious question how and when this arose. In 
both countries the round abacus was in some instances used 
from an early period, but this was chiefly on great cylindrical 
columns with low capitals, such as those in the nave at 
Gloucester Cathedral, though, even in France, the round form 
~occasionally occurs to subordinate shafts, as at St. Omer ; but, 
as a general rule, both countries used the square or the angular 

- form till late in the Transition, when the English commenced 
the free adoption of the round, first alongside of the other, and 
afterwards to its almost entire exclusion. So early as the erec- 
tion of the crypt under the Trinity Chapel at Canterbury, by 
William the Englishman, about 1180, we find the round 
moulded capital; and in the altar recesses in the eastern 
transept we find the round abacus on foliated capitals, though I 
confess I doubt its belonging, in this last-mentioned instance, 
to the original work. Much difference of opinion now exists as 
to the comparative merits of these two forms. By some the 
Square abacus is assumed to be the great symbol of force and 
vigour, while, by others, it is said to be inconsistent with the 
true principles of Gothic architecture. Perhaps the question 
might be solved by deciding that both are beautiful, both 

~ vigorous, and both consistent with Gothic architecture, and 

-therefore that both should be admitted on equal terms as 
portions of our general material. The advantages of the 
Angular abacus are—that it allows of the capitals indicating the 


In his opinion it would be better to enclose the 


direction of the arch ribs, and assuming irregular forms sug-- - 


gested by them, which the round form forbids ; that it allows of 
the use of square orders, and consequently of simpler and more 
effective arch mouldings than can be placed in the round abacus, 
on which the mouldings have to be somewhat crushed in 
their section, and their parts multiplied, to bring them nicely 
on to the round support, and that the angles indicate 
the direction in which the main stalks of the foliage should 
tend. There can be no doubt, on the whole, that it produces 
the most vigorous effect; and I must plead guilty to an un- 
English preference for it, though I also greatly admire its com- 
petitor, whose advantages are the beautiful form which the 
round moulding takes as seen in perspective from below, and 
its less disturbance of the continuity of line. Another great 
characteristic of English architecture is the moulded (un- 
foliated) capital. This is almost wanting in French architec- 
ture, and I strongly contend that the invention of this capital, 
which we may almost claim for our own country, is one of 
extreme value, and supplies what would be otherwise a great 
hiatus in the style. Among its earlier instances is that I have 
already mentioned in the crypt at Canterbury. It is there in 
rather a plain and normal form, nearly resembling a capital 
denuded of its foliage, but with the space below the abacus and 
the bell somewhat increased for the sake of strength. The 
fully developed moulded capital differs from this in having a 
considerable overhanging moulding, which is the substitute for, 
and the representative of, the foliage of the richer capital. 
Though this overhanging moulding is uniform in type, the 
varieties it assumes in detail are endless, and the groups of 
mouldings in these capitals are among the most beautiful in the 
whole range of Gothic architecture, and the addition of this 
beautiful feature to our rich treasury of forms of capital is of 
infinite value. The abacus of the moulded capitals is not 
necessarily round. There are many instances of its being 
square, and still more of its being octagonal—a form in which 
it continued through the later periods of English architecture. 
I ought to have mentioned that in its normal condition the 
abacus is in a separate stone from the rest of the capital, though 
convenience frequently suggests its being in one. When 
marble shafts however are used, it is far better that the same 
material be used also for the abacus. 


Cufic Inscriptions on European Textiles. 
W. BURGES. 


Nothing is more perishable than worn-out apparel, yet, 
thanks to documentary evidence to the custom of burying 
people of high rank in their robes, and to the practice of 
wrapping up relics of saints in pieces of precious stuffs, we are 
enabled to form a very good idea of what these stuffs were like 
and where they came from. In the first instance they appear 
to have come from Byzantium, and from the East generally ; 
but the manufacture afterwards extended to Sicily, and received 
great impetus at the Norman Conquest of that island; 
Roger I. even transplanting Greek workmen from the towns 
sacked by his army, and settling them in Sicily. Of course, many 
of the workers would be Mohammedans, and the old patterns, 
perhaps with the addition of sundry animals, would still continue 
in use; hence the frequency of Arabic inscriptions in the 
borders, the Cufic character being one of the most ornamental 
ever used. Inthe Hétel de Clugny at Paris are preserved the 
remains of the vestments of a bishop of Bayonne, found when 
his sepulchre was opened in 1853, the date of the entombment 
being the twelfth century. Some of these remains are cloth of 
gold, but the most remarkable is a very deep border, ornamented 
with blue Cufic letters on a gold ground ; theletters are fimbriated 
with white, and from them issue delicate red scrolls, which end 
in Arabic sort of flowers: this tissue probably is pure Eastern 
work, On the contrary, the coronation robes of the German 
Emperors, although of an Eastern pattern, bear inscriptions 
which tell us very clearly when they were manufactured ; thus 
the Cufic characters on the cope inform us that it was made in 
the city of Palermo in the year 1133, while the tunic has the 
date of 1181, but then the inscription is in the Latin language, 
The practice of putting Cufic inscriptions on precious stuffs was 
not confined to the Eastern and Sicilian manufacturers ; in 
process of time other Italian cities took up the art, and, either 
because it was the fashion or because they wished to pass off 
their own work as Sicilian or Eastern manufacture, imitations 
of Arabic characters are continually met with, both on the few 
examples that have come down to us of the stuffs themselves, 
or on painted statues or sculptured effigies. These are the 
inscriptions which used to be the despair of antiquaries, who 
vainly searched out their meaning until it was discovered that 
they had no meaning at all, and that they were ornaments. 
Sometimes the inscriptions appear to be imitations of the 
Greek, and sometimes even of the Hebrew. The celebrated 
ciborium of Limoges work in the Louvre, known as the work 
of Magister G. Alpais, bears an ornament around its rim which 


a French antiquary has discovered to be nothing more than the | 


upper part of a Cufic word repeated and made into a 
decoration. 
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New WING TO THE HIGH SCHOOL, STIRLING. 


J.M.MAC LAREN ,Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DRAWING-ROOM, VICTORIA HOTEL, MANCHESTER. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 


NO. 121.-FLORENTINE CAPITALS. 
NO. 122._NEW WING TO THE HIGH SCHOOL, STIRLING. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


apes annual conversazione of this Association took place on 

Friday evening at the Westminster Town Hall, Caxton 
Street, Westminster. Mr. John Slater, B.A,, president, received 
the guests in the Grand Hall, and there was a large assemblage 
of ladies and gentlemen present on the occasion. The admirable 
management which for the last few years has secured every 
facility for the visitors, especially in the cloak-room depart- 
ment, in arriving and leaving was most successful, as were the 
whole of the evening’s proceedings, and it must be remembered 
that no Society can bring together so many members as the 
Architectural Association. In the course of the evening the 
President read out the Prize-list awards. 


Prizes. 

Architectural Association Medal,—First, 
Woodward. 

Architectural Union Company's Prize.—F¥irst, Mr. Arthur 
Webb; second, Mr. H. P. B. Downing. 

Architectural Association Travelling Studentshif.—Mr. 
AP Lt, brart: 

Aldwinckle Travelling Studentshif.—Mr. W. Medlycott 
Duke. 

Ernest Turner Prize.—Mr. H. C. A. Colvile. 

Blashill Prize.—Mr. H. E. Mallet 

Lectures on Fistory.—First, no award ; second, Mr. F. L. 
Jones ; third, Mr. V. L. Jones. 

Lectures on Construction.-—First, Mr. H. S. Wood ; second, 
Mr. H. G. Lidstone ; third, Mr. H. V. Lanchester ; hon. mention, 
Mr. A. B. Yeates, Mr. H. Ermrich, and Mr. H. E. Matthews. 

Class of Colour Decoration.—Prize, Mr. W. Dewes; hon. 
mention, Mr. H. V. Lanchester. 

Class of Design.—First, Mr. C. E. Bateman; second, Mr. 
H. R. Applebee ; third, Mr. E. W. Monro. 

Elementary Class of Design.—Section [.—First, Mr. R. D. 
Warry ; second, Mr. A. W. Jarvis; third, Mr. H. Woodington ; 
hon. mention, Mr. A. B. Yeates. Sectzon 7/.—First, Mr. A. W. 
Cleaver ; second, Mr. J. Ellwood; hon. mention, Mr. D. J. 
Blow and Mr. R. A. J. Bignell. 

Advanced Class of Construction.—Mr. T. G. Agutter. 

Class of Construction.—F irst, Mr. W. D. Gravell ; second, 
Mr. F. R. Oglesby. 

Elementary Class of Construction.—First, Mr. H. Ermrich ; 
second, Mr. A. W. Jarvis and Mr. L. V. Hunt, equal. 

Quantity Class.—First, Mr. W. J. Bamber; second, no 
award. 

Two concerts formed part of the programme, and for the 
songs the members were indebted to Miss Emily Lawson, Miss 
Isabel Tomalin, Miss Amy Hickling, Mr. D’Arcy Ferris, Mr. 
Malcolm Lawson, and Mr. Herbert Thorndike. Also, by the 
kind permission of Colonel G. A. Curzon, commanding the 
2nd Life Guards, the string band of the regiment — Con- 
ductor, Herr Carli Zoeller, member of the Royal Academy of 
St. Cecilia, &c.—attended, and during the evening gave various 
selections of music, which included one or two pieces from 
English composers. 

Several firms, as on former occasions, sent samples of their 
‘productions for exhibition, the objects exhibited affording a 
good example of what can be done in this country. Messrs. 
William Morris & Co. sent specimens of tapestry-hangings and 
wall-papers, for which they are so well known; and Messrs. 
Jeffreys & Co. also wall-papers, likewise well known for the 
good work they produce from the designs of leading architects 
and ornamentalists. These included the “ Golden Age,” in flat 
treatment, especially suited for large staircases. This was de- 
signed by Mr. Walter Crane, and is also produced as a leather 
‘paper. There was also a staircase decoration in Henri II. 
style, by Mr. Lewis F. Day, in which the decoration of the 

-dado was treated with a broad band, divided with upright strips 
-of ornament, giving a much broader and more decorative effect 
than the old system of a step dado. Also a beautiful frieze 
of chrysanthemums, treated naturalistically by Mr. W. J. 
Muckley, which should be popular among lovers of natural 
form. A room treated with this frieze and a quiet background 
‘paper would produce a charming effect. A large scroll damask 
‘design was by Mr. J. D. Sedding, and the treatment of the 
mperial poppy in rich monotones by Mr. A. F. Brophy. Their 
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collection also included designs by Miss Spiers and Miss 
O'Neill, in all of which the good drawing of designs and the 
careful colouring and execution of the work itself was equally 
apparent. ; 

The Coalbrookdale Company had not lost sight of 1887 
as the Jubilee year, for they sent a bust and a bas-relief 
medallion of the Queen, both modelled by Mr. Conrad 
Dressler; two panels of a gate, designed by the late Mr. 
B. J. Talbert, modelled by the Coalbrookdale Company, 
with a finial for the same ; a dog grate, designed by Mr. A. H. 


‘Mackmurdo, the panel modelled by Mr. J. Cresswick ; and 


a set of three panels representing the Village Blacksmith ; 
also a diaper back for fireplace, designed and modelled by the 
late Mr. Alfred Stevens ; an iron table designed by Mr. Cer. 
Dresser, Ph.D.; a pair of copies of the Warwick vase in cast- 
iron electro-brassed ; and a statuette of the Lag/e Slayer, by 
John Bell, a reduced replica of the statue exdibited in the 
Exhibition of 1851. 

Messrs. G. Jackson & Sons exhibited specimens of fibrous 
plaster ; Messrs. Steel & Garland, grates, &c.; Messrs. Hindley 
& Sons, mantelpieces, brass furnishings, cabinets, &c. ; Messrs. 
Longden & Co, brasswork, mantelpieces, firegrates, &c. ; 
Messrs. Holland & Co., articles of furniture and handsome 
mahogany mantelpieces, &c.; Messrs. Campbell, Smith & 
Campbell, stained glass, &c., and various cartoons; Messrs. 
Trollope & Co., worked panels, balusters, &c.,in Mexican onyx; 
and Mr. Montagu Scott, electric bells. : 

Besides the exhibition of prize drawings of the past session, 
collections of photographs, water-colour drawings, &c., were also 
displayed. The photographs included those of Mr. J. L. 
Robinson, of Dublin, taken during the annual excursion of the 
Association, and also photographs by Mr. Bedford Lemeire. 
The water-colour drawings were by Mr. F. A. Masey, Mr. 
W. H. Raffles, and Mr. M. B. Adams, and chiefly scenes from 
Brittany and Norfolk. 


MANCHESTER ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


jaye the opening of the life classes on Monday evening the 

president, Mr. Robert Crozier, delivered his annual 
address to the students. In it he laid stress on the great 
advantage to the artist to be derived from assiduous study of the 
human figure, which presents a greater variety of beautiful lines 
and surfaces than perhaps any other object in nature, and 
insisted, if they wished to attain to accuracy in their work, on 
the necessity of distinguishing between the lines tending to the 
circular and those which were elliptical in character. In con- 
cluding, he said :—“It is needful to study from the antique if 
we wish to gain aknowledge of grace and form, as we shall 
there find a combination of what is most perfect in nature, and 
this, joined to the study of the living form, will enable us to 
more readily gain an idea of style and a better knowledge of 
natural individuality. In painting from the model we shall 
find that the more simple our palette the more manageable and 
effective will be our colours. ‘The aim of all true precepts is to 
induce us to avoid the commonplace and vulgar in our treat- 
ment of the model, and so to lead us to a refined perception of 
the pictorially beautiful phases of nature.” At the conclusion 
of the address it was announced that at the end of the current 
session prizes of free studentships would be given to lady and 
gentlemen students for the best work done in the life class, in 
accordance with the terms of the late Mrs. Hayward’s bequest 
to the Manchester Academy. 


MUSEUM EDUCATION. 


HE first of a winter’s series of lectures was delivered on 
Thursday evening, in last week, by Mr. T. C. Horsfall, 

in the Manchester Art Museum, Great Ancoats. After 
describing the advantages to be derived from art museunas, he 
said :—But these advantages will be gained from the art 
museum only by those who are willing to make steady efforts 
to gain them, and though the efforts needed are pleasant in 
themselves, and from the first give a sense of increased fulness 
of life, no one is likely to make them who does not see the 
reasons for making them, and deliberately resolves to make 
them. There are several reasons why pictures cannot enable 
us to feel the influence of the thought and feeling of their 
painters unless we make efforts to do so. In the first place we 
cannot understand the expression of the thought and feeling of 
anyone about a subject unless we already know a good deal 
about the subject, and to understand that which is expressed 
by a painter in a picture we must know a great deal more about 
the subject than the picture itself can tell us. For instance, we 
cannot understand what a painter expresses in a picture of 
mountains and lake, or in a picture of a scene in history or in 
one of Shakespeare’s plays, without far fuller knowledge of the 
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subject than we can possibly get from the picture itself. In the 
case of a picture of landscape, in order to feel the influence of 
what the painter expresses respecting what he has seen, we 
must know and feel the beauty of such things as are found in 
landscapes. In the case of an incident in history or fiction, in 
order to understand the picture we must have heard or read an 
account of the incident. More than this, we must have the 
habit of noticing how human forms and faces are affected by 
action and passion, and of taking interest in the combinations of 
forms and colours seen in living people. 

Another reason why effort is needed for the full enjoyment 
of pictures is that though pictures are partly representations 
of such persons and things as we see in the world, they are not, 
and cannot be, exact representations, and some study is needed 
to understand what difference must and may exist between good 
pictures and exact representations of real scenes and persons. 
Further, while it is true of all forms of art that they are not 
exact representations of real things, pictures produced by the 
various kinds of art are very different from each other, and to 
fully enjoy any one of these kinds of art we must know some- 
thing about the way in which pictures are made by it and of 
the differences from exact representation of real things peculiar 
to pictures made by that kind of art. For example, an engrav- 
ing of any kind is a picture which contains no colours but 
black and white, and shades between black and white, and 
such a picture necessarily differs in many other ways than a 
picture painted in many colours from an exact representation 
of real things; and there are many differences between the 
kinds of representation of real things found in the numerous 
different kinds of engravings, and between those found in a 
coloured picture painted in oil-colour and those in a coloured 
picture painted in water-colour. 

A great deal of pleasure and other advantage will be gained 
from many kinds of art found in the Art Museum by any one 
who will take the trouble to acquire the various sorts of know- 
ledge already mentioned ; but there are other branches of art, 
and these the most interesting of all, which need for their 
understanding some knowledge of the history of art, and those 
who will make the pleasant effort needed for gaining knowledge 
of its history will find that all branches of art have thereby 
become much fuller of interest for them. Some persons who 
have not yet tried to get from works of art more pleasure than 
can be got by looking at them carelessly, when they have read 
this account of what is needed to enable us to get from art the 
best pleasure it can give may be inclined to think that all the 
pleasure which pictures can offer is not worth the cost of so 
much trouble. No mistake could be greater than such an 
opinion. The efforts needed, from the first moment when we 
begin to make them, give us great pleasure, and when by 
steadily continuing for some time to make them we have gained 
the power of understanding what the makers of good pictures 
have to show us, we have entered into possession of a new 
world full of beautiful things, and have gained many new and 
wholesome pleasures which would be ample reward for far 
greater and less pleasant exertions. 

In the Manchester Art Museum the collections have been 
chosen and arranged for the purpose of making it as easy as 
possible for persons auite ignorant of art to acquire the know- 
ledge and the habits needed to enable them to feel the best 
influences of works of art. As far as possible the fuller in- 
formation respecting the subjects of pictures than the pictures 
themselves can give us, whichis needed for their proper under- 
standing, is given on labels which are placed by them. In 
order that perception and enjoyment of the forms and colours 
of the details which compose réal scenery may be easily gained, 
careful representations, both coloured drawings, photographs 
and lithographs, of common wild and garden flowers, of 
common kinds of trees, their branches and leaves, of common 
birds and other animals, are placed in adjoining rooms. Some 
kinds of trees are represented as they appear at different 
seasons. All these kinds of pictures should be carefully 
examined with the wish to find beauty in the forms and colours 
of the different parts, and, one by one, the pictures should be 
studied in order that the differences between the object which 
each represents and others of other kinds may be clearly 
remembered. The trees, flowers, &c., the forms and colour of 
which have thus been studied, should then be sought in country 
walks, and, when their beauty had been enjoyed, the repre- 
sentation of them in the museum should be studied again. It 
will be found at once that in this way art will give great help to 
the perception and enjoyment of the beauty of nature, and 
nature to the perception and enjoyment of the beauty of art. 

Similar use should be made of the pictures containing repre- 
sentations of the larger kinds of beautiful things. In order to 
make the discovery and study of beauty in real scenery as easy 
as possible, a number of pictures of beautiful places near Man- 
chester, or easily reached from Manchester, have been placed 
together in room No.2, Important help in the study of pictures 
of human life and of pictures of animals will be gained from 
the study of the pictures of such subjects in the museum and 
from the notes which accompany them. The pictures of similar 
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subjects which hang near each other should be carefully com- 
pared. Some help towards understanding why pictures cannot 
be exact representations of real things may be obtained from a 
pamphlet on ‘* What to look for in pictures,” which is sold fur a 
penny in the museum, and further knowledge of the matter 
may be gained from “ The Primer of Art,” by Mr. Collier, 
published by Macmillan & Co., which can be bought for nine- 
pence in the museum, or studied in the Ancoats Free Library. 

Those who desire to consider more fully the relations 
between real things and descriptions of them in words and 
representations of them in pictures and in sculpture, will find 
much extremely interesting thought and information in a book 
called ‘‘Laocoon,” by Lessing, which can be read in the 
Ancoats Free Library. Much knowledge on this subject may 
also be gained by careful study of the set of copies of Mr. 
Shield’s studies of a picture by Paul Veronese, The Adoration 
of the Magi,in room No.1; from the notes by Mr. Ruskin on 
“Composition,” and the two copies of Turner’s study and 
drawing of Coblentz, in the same room, and from the notes on 
‘“‘ Photography as a Fine Art” in the corridor on the ground 
floor. The knowledge of the history of art which is necessary 
for understanding most of the interesting kinds of art, and which 
adds greatly to the interest of all kinds, can also in part be 
gained easily and pleasantly in the Art Museum. 

These and many other advantages are to be gained by the 
right use of an art gallery. Great artists naturally prefer to 
represent people, places, things and events which they feel to 
be admirable. In all ages and in all places men and women 
would be much the better and healthier for having often before 
their eyes and in their minds pictures and sculpture expressing 
praise of admirable things. But probably in no other time or 
place have human beings stood in greater need of the help in 
living healthily and happily which love of good art can give 
than we who now live in Manchester. For we and our fathers 
and grandfathers have cared so little for the beautiful and 
admirable things which are “ necessaries” of health, and of 
which so much art is the “ praise ”—for bright sunshine, pure 
air, green grass, for trees and flowers and birds, and health and 
strength in men and women and children —that we have 
allowed buildings to be so crowded together that there is now 
no room for the growth of trees and flowers, or for the playing 
of healthy games, and we have let the air be made so foul 
with smoke that trees and flowers and grass could not live if 
there were room for them, and that glad health of mind and 
body has become almost impossible for children, men, and 
women. The committee of the Art Museum hope that the 
collections in the Museum will teach the inhabitants of Ancoats 
the great value to all of us of those things which art praises, 
and that thus many of them may be led to resolve that things 
so admirable and so necessary for health and happiness shall 
no longer be banished from our town. 


MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 


SPECIAL general meeting of the Governors of the Royal 

Manchester Institution was held on Wednesday, in one 

of the committee-rooms of the Town Hall. Mr. E. Salomons 
presided. 

The report of the Art Gallery Committee testified to the 
continued success which attended the efforts for the promotion 
of the fine arts in the city of Manchester. The exhibition of 
1886, although of high artistic merit, did not prove financially 
so successful as that of the preceding year. In arranging the 
present autumn exhibition the Art Gallery Committee decided 
to confine it to the exhibition galleries proper, and to reduce 
the number of works hung, in order to prevent the overcrowd- 
ing and consequent skying of many pictures, and the objection- 
able feature of hanging in places which, through defective 
lighting, are unsuited for the purpose; the number of works 
exhibited has thus been reduced from 1,067 in 1886 to 727 
in the present year. The result is eminently satisfactory, 
both to the visitor and the contributing artists, and your 
representatives are glad to be able to assure the Council 
that in point of the quality of works shown and in the 
hanging a higher standard of excellence has been reached 
than in any previous exhibition. The permanent collection has. 
been enriched by the purchase, from the easel of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, of the beautiful work Zhe Last Watch of Hero; also 
by Prayer, by G. F. Watts, R.A., purchased at the Rickards 
sale. Your representatives are of opinion that the precedent 
thus established of purchasing at least one picture direct from 
the artist may advantageously be followed in future years, as 
by this means only, in some cases, can the highest standard of 
excellence be secured for the permanent collection. They 
regret that, from causes probably beyond control of the artist, 
the commission given to Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., in the spring 
of 1885, for a portrait of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, remains 
still unexecuted ; the Art Gallery Committee have had several 
communications with the artist on the subject. Your repre- 
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sentatives cannot but allude to the magnificent collection of 
pictures now forming part of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and 
they hail with satisfaction the splendid success which has been 
achieved by the Fine Art Committee in placing before the 
world so complete a representation of the art of the Victorian age. 
The great interest taken in this Exhibition must be highly 
gratifying to the promoters, and it cannot fail in adding very 
greatly to the advancement of the cause your representatives 
have so constantly striven to promote—the higher education 
and artistic enjoyment of the population of this great city. At 
the request of the Fine Art Committee of the Royal Jubilee 
Exhibition, the Art Gallery Committee lent many of the finest 
works out of the permanent gallery, and also at the same time 
three pictures were lent to the Committee of the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool. The question of the enlargement of the 
galleries has been under the consideration of the Art Gallery 
Committee during the year. No definite conclusions were, 
however, arrived at, the further consideration being postponed 
to the early months of 1888. Your representatives venture to 
think that in all matters affecting the artistic improvement of 
the city they are able to render valuable assistance to the Cor- 
poration, and that the usefulness of the Art Gallery Committee 
may with advantage be extended beyond the pale of the Art 
Gallery and tke usual autumn and other exhibitions, 

he report was adopted, and a resolution carried :— 
“* That the representatives of the Governors on the Art Gallery 
Committee be requested to consider means by which better 
provision might be made for the housing and use of the per- 
manent collections of pictorial and industrial art.” 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 


PAPER was read at the meeting of the Society of Archi- 

tects by Mr. Edgar Farman on “The Remuneration of 

Architects,” of which the York Herald gives the following 
abstract :— 

Mr. Farman said it seemed reasonable to infer that the 
ruling idea respecting the payment of architects in earlier times 
was that of time ; so much money to be paid for so many hours, 
days, weeks, or years spent on particular work. When that 
system fell into disuse he did not know, but it was evident 
that it could not long survive the severance of the duties of the 
designer from those of the personal superintendent and chief 
constructor. When the architect was no longer on the building 
he confined himself to his office, and became, in fact, the 
architect of the present day, delegating to others many of the 
duties which in earlier days would have fallen upon him. What- 
ever might be said against the payment of architects by per- 
centage, it was evident that under that system the great majority 

- of the better works of the present day had been carried out. 
For some time past dissatisfaction, more or less pronounced, 
had been expressed against the percentage system. There was 
a class of architects who objected altogether to the now cus- 
tomary practice of adopting the scale of charges based on the 
percentage system used by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He then proceeded to consider the position of the 
architect of the present day, the system of payment under 
which he worked, and the effect of the same, and in doing so, 
said the question arose how far the schedule of the Royal Insti- 
tuteof British Architects could be adopted, although the scale had 
been usually followed. No scale issued without the authority of 
an Act of Parliament would be of any use in a court of justice, 
or recognised as evidence on proper charges. The Bill that 
had been drafted by the Architects and Engineers’ Registration 
Act Committee for the purpose of State regulation of the pro- 
fession provided for the remuneration, and adopted a schedule 
of the Royal Institute zz foto, and when that Bill became law 
there would be brought into existence a recognised schedule 
of fees capable of being admitted as evidence, and observed by 
the law of the kingdom. The architect’s services were therein 
considered as equivalent to 5 per cent. on the outlay. The 
question as to whether professional men ought to be paid by 
commission had been disputed, but it was very difficult to find 
any better mode. One gentleman had suggested that the 
-calculation should be on the size of the building, or the area 
-of ground which it covered. That method appeared to him to 
‘be absolutely unworkable, for in many cases a building of huge 
-area, devoid of detail, would be productive of better remunera- 
‘tion for the architect than one of a smaller area which might 
cover untold labour.. The question of fixing prices before start- 
ang work had a good many supporters, and in fact seemed in 
‘many instances to be followed in practice. The arguments of 
‘those in favour of such a scheme were, firstly, that the architect 
was an artist, and should be paid according to his ability and 
‘the beauty of his design ; secondly, that with a fixed standard 
‘the first-class man would only get remuneration at the same 
‘rate as his office-boy would be allowed ; thirdly, that the client 
us much more easily satisfied and likes to know wat he has to 
Pay before he begins work. In reference to the first argument, 
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he said that would be all very well if the architect confined him- 
self to simply designing, but he usually undertook not only the 
designing but also the superintendence of the erection of the 
building. He issued certificates, took measurements of the 
work done, and calculated the value of such work, in fact, 
made himself the agent of his employer for the special purpose 
of erecting a building. The second argument did not require a 
very serious contention. There was nothing in the world to 
prevent a man well up in his profession making what charge 
he liked. It was no argument to say that because the young 
man who had just commenced business was allowed to charge 
at the rate of 5 per cent. therefore everybody was obliged to do 
the same. There was no reason why a young architect should 
not charge less, except for the purpose of keeping up the status 
of the profession. ‘The argument that the client liked to know 
what he would have to pay beforehand was, in his opinion, the 
only contention in favour of such a scheme, and appeared to 
be a very one-sided argument, for, in giving a figure to cover 
everything, the architect must include extras and numberless 
unforeseen occurrences, which might give him an enormous 
amount of trouble. He referred to the difficulties which were 
likely to arise from an architect undertaking work for a lump 
sum, and pointed out that if he died before the completion of 
the building his representatives would not be entitled to what 
was due for work done. He held that it was always advisable 
to arrange, if the work were to be done for a total sum, that 
the money should be paid in certain proportions as the 
work progressed, and in the case of stoppage of the 
work through any unforeseen cause, the proportion of the 
fee should be paid according to the work done. He 
advised that a distinct sum should be stated for the plans, and 
that it was most desirable that an agreement be entered into 
before the work was commenced, and he asked them to bear in 
mind that if they agreed to make drawings on approval they 
would not be entitled to make any charge unless they were 
approved. There appeared to be no provision made in the 
schedule of the Royal Institute of British Architects for charges 
in connection with preliminary sketches, except that the 5 per 
cent. commission was to cover all, That was all very well so 
long as the work was completed, but it often happened that no 
more progress was made after getting out the preliminary 
drawings ; and there was nothing in the schedule to provide 
for such an event. He thought some distinct rule should be 
laid down on that head for the guidance of practitioners. He 
saw no objection to an architect’s remuneration being by com- 
mission, but that the commission should be fixed was a great 
mistake ; for why should a man be paid at the same rate for 
putting up a barn as a church which was full of intricate detail ? 
Referring to the ownership of plans after the completion of the 
work, Mr. Farman held that the charge, 5 per cent., included 
the preparation and use of the drawings, and that if the em- 
ployer desired to have a record of the building, duplicates 
could be supplied on payment of an extra fee. The question 
resolved itself thus:—Is the method of basing the remuneration 
of architects on the percentage system a good one or not ; and, 
if not, what alternative scheme could be suggested ? 


HOUSE-DRAINS AND TRAPS.* 


ECENT investigations seem to prove that certain elements 

of ordinary atmospheric air—chiefly oxygen—acting upon 
aerobian microbes, destroy or attenuate their virulence, so that 
in either case the microbe, as a vehicle of specific disease, is 
annihilated.t The significance of this fact, in relation to the 
proper ventilation of sewers and house-drains, has, I think, not 
been generally realised. The earlier advocates of such ventila- 
tion—among whom I venture to claim a place—aimed rather at 
the dilution and rapid removal of sewage emanations than at 
the destruction of associated microscopic organisms ; but they 
were not without some apprehensicn of the truth, since demon- 
strated, that such organisms are practically destroyed by the 
action of atmospheric oxygen. It is exactly thirty years since 
I myself published a paper on sewer ventilation, in which I 
endeavoured to arouse the better class of my fellow-citizens by 
pointing out the fact that while they in the most elevated 
and least crowded parts of the city had to submit to the fre- 
quent recurrence of epidemic disease, the people on the banks 
of the river (which seemed to them so pestiferous) were almost 
exempt from anything of the kind. And my explanation was 
this. J said that “the agents at work in both localities were 
identical, but they were differently developed.” In the one 


* A paper by Mr. John Honeyman, F.R.I.B.A., read at the 
meeting of the Sanitary Institute. 

+ I venture parenthetically to ask, if the protective effect of 
attenuated virus can only be obtained by inoculation? There seem to 
be grounds for inferring that it may also be obtained by inspiration or 
absorption. 
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case tainted air, undiluted and confined for miles in unventi- 
lated sewers, remained pestilential, whereas in the other, 
“ mingling freely with the atmosphere, it became harmless—as 
a homeopathic globule in a glass of water.” I would be inclined 
to use very much the same language now—and I regret to say 
there is almost as much need to use it—but we have made an 
immense stride when we are able to plant our feet upon ascer- 
tained fact instead of reasonable but somewhat vague de- 
duction. 

We may indeed say that we have now a new and potent 
argument in favour of drain ventilation. We advise it not 
merely for the dilution of noxious gases, and their rapid re- 
moval, or for the relief of hydrostatic pressure, or the aeration 
of sewage, but also for the destruction of disease germs, or at 
least the attenuation of suspended virus; and it is evident that 
if we succeed in this we render our aerial drainage, if I may so 
call it, innocuous, so that even if it acccidentally gained admis- 
sion to our houses it would dono harm. To secure this, how- 
ever, even partially, it is obvious that we must allow a much 
larger volume of fresh air to pass through our drains than has 
hitherto been customary —in short, the more nearly we can make 
them approach in airiness to the condition of open drains the 
better. These remarks apply to drains of every size, but in this 
short paper IJ shall refer to house drains only. 

One reason why I do so is that it seems almost a hopeless 
task to convince those who have control of the common sewers 
that anything in the shape of ventilation is called for. After 
nearly forty years of sanitarian effort, argument, entreaty, and 
painful and costly experiences, it is now almost as necessary as 
ever that those who connect their drains with common sewers 
should carefully protect themselves against the risks they run 
in doing so. In this and many other things sanitarians have 
been very much like the “importunate widow,” but after so 
many years’ ineffectual reiteration of the same tale, they may 
almost be pardoned if they begin to despond. In the case of 
house-drains, however, they are able to appeal to individuals, 
and individuals are more amenable to reason. Now, our house- 
drains are under our own cosatrol, we can cut them off entirely 
from the common sewer and ventilate them as much as we like; 
and in view of the facts already referred to, this important 
question presents itself, Do we in practice ventilate our house- 
drains sufficiently to secure the best results? I think it is 
perfectly manifest that we do not, and that it is simply impos- 
sible to do so with drains of the size generally used. 

Pipes of small diameter are recommended to facilitate rapid 
flow and scour ; but we want rapid flow and scour of aerial as 
well as of liquid sewage, and we are met by this difficulty, that 
whereas small pipes are best for the one purpose, large pipes 
are absolutely necessary for the other. Now while we admit 
the importance of dealing with the aerial as well as the liquid 
contents of drains, we have hitherto made no adequate pro- 
vision for doing so. We have, no doubt, several schemes of 
drain ventilation which are theoretically good, and which are 
useful so far as they go; but they stop a very long way short 
of that thorough flushing of the drains with fresh air which is 
desirable. In order to bring out clearly the difference between 
what is usually done and what I think ought to be done, let us 
suppose that we are dealing with a house of moderate size, 
having, say, two baths, three water-closets, three basins, and 
three sinks; a 4-inch pipe would suffice to carry away the 
sewage from such a house, but in practice a 6-inch pipe would 
probably be used. Now in many—I fear I must still say in 
most—cases no attempt would be made to ventilate this drain 
at all, although soil-pipes connected with it would for the most 
part be ventilated. In some an outlet shaft would be provided, 
2 inches in diameter, in some 3 inches, and in a comparatively 
small number shafts 4 or 4} inches in diameter. Let us con- 
sider the state of matters in such a drain with the outlet shaft 
of the largest size. If we suppose that the contents of the 
drain would fill a 4-inch pipe, the 44-inch shaft would give an 
area almost equal to that of the remaining empty segment of 
the 6-inch pipe, so that, roughly, what we have to do is to ven- 
tilate a tube, say 5 inches in diameter and too feet long, the 
greater part of which is horizontal. Even assuming that there 
are no restricting cowls or gratings at either end, it is manifest 
that in such a tube there could hardly be any appreciable cur- 
rent without the application of great mechanical force, even if 
we suppose the tube to be smooth and empty. But the tube we 
have to deal with is neither. It is rough, and it has for the 
greater part of its course an exposed surface, greater than that 
of a 5-inch tube, part of which is in motion in an opposite 
direction to that which the aerial current would naturally take. 
In such circumstances it is evident that the current would not 
only be sluggish, but variable, now in one direction, now in 
another, and often, when opposing forces were well balanced, 
stagnant. If such be the condition of a drain with a 5-inch 
air outlet, I needly hardly pause to consider the condition of 
the great majority now in use, which have nothing like so much 
ventilation. 

Of course everything depends on what we call ventilation. 

If we mean by that term such a change of air in the pipes as 


is possible under the conditions just described, we may admit 
that some of our house-drains are ventilated ; but if we mean 
by it constant flushing of our drains with fresh air having some- 
thing like its normal proportion of oxygen, then I fear we must 
say that none of our house-drains are ventilated—with such 
restricted sectional area and consequent friction the thing is 
impossible. 

The question then comes to be, Can we provide the air 
space necessary for ventilation without either extending the 
exposed surface of the sewage or of the contaminated periphery 
with which the air must come in contact? I venture to think 
that it is quite possible, and indeed easy, to do so by means of 
a simple contrivance, which I now submit to you. A drain- 
pipe such as this may be made of any ordinary size, but 
assuming that one having the upper portion 12 inches in- 
diameter would suffice, let us contrast it with the drain already 
described. In the first we had a sectional area for the trans- 
mission of air of (omitting fractions) 15 inches; in the other 
you have 120 inches. In the first the surface of sewage 
exposed is 6 inches, in the other 2} inches, assuming that the 
maximum flow would fill a 4-inch pipe; so that in this new 
pipe there would be fully a half less exposed surface of sewage, 
and eight times the amount of air; besides which the flow of 
sewage would be more rapid, being more confined. In such a 
drain 109 feet long, open and unobstructed at both ends, the 
current would not be overpowered by friction, and would hardly 
be affected by the comparatively trifling area of moving sur- 
face ; and we by no means advise that it should be open at the 
two ends only, but at as many points as practicable along its. 
course. Dealing with comparatively pure air we would be at 
liberty to make intermediate openings without risk—the fresh air 
would thus have the upper hand and keep it. We can give air 
as well as water too much to do, and in fact it is more 
dangerous to overcharge air than water with impurity. 

But while I recommend the use of large pipes immediately 
in connection with the house, that is to say on the inlet side of 
the manhole and intercepting trap, I must observe that in most 
cases it will be advisable to use pipes of small diameter 
between the intercepting trap and the outfall, especially if that 
outfall be a common sewer. In that case our object must be 
to leave no room for air in the pipe—to use pipes large enough 
to hold the sewage and no more, so that when full, or nearly 
full, the air may be expelled from them. I speak of things as 
they are, not as they ought to be. Our sewers ought to be in a. 
different condition, but while they remain a source of danger 
the more completely we shut them off from our dwellings the 
better, and the less we allow their polluted air to remain in 
contact with the seal of our intercepting trap the better. Where 
the outfall is good and the branch may be safely ventilated, the 
large pipe of the section shown will be best. In short, the use- 
of the one or the other is indicated by the practicability or 
otherwise of thorough ventilation. 

I must now make one or two remarks on the use of traps in 
connection with a thoroughly ventilated house-drain. The 
complete isolation of a house-drain is a fundamental condition. 
It must not be connected aerially either with a common drain 
or with the drain of any other house. Having secured that — 
condition by means familiar to you all, and having also secured 
the thorough flushing of the drain with fresh air, it follows that 
trapping, as a protection against foul air, is unnecessary. 

We are practically safe, and the fewer traps we have either 
o.itside or inside the better. We do not require to trap soil- 
pipes, rain-water pipes, or gullies; and by leaving them trapless 
we only the better insure the purity of the air in the drain. 
The truth is that by a multiplicity of traps we create a. 
multiplicity of obstructions and deposits, and to that extent 
interfere with the rapid cleansing and efficient ventilation of 
the drain. The only excuse for using traps inside at sinks,. 
baths, and the like, is to protect the inmates from cold draughts. 
For this purpose some obstruction is no doubt necessary, but it 
need not take the form of a syphon trap. If it does it is most 
desirable that every trap of the kind should be accessible and 
cleansable from the vessel with which it is connected. Scullery: 
sinks should be provided with a grease box, which would also 
serve as atrap; but it ought to be inside, easily got at, and 
regularly cleaned by the servant who works at the sink. By 
appliances at present in use it is impossible to catch the 
grease in close proximity to the sink, especially where much. 
hot water is used, but I think the difficulty may be got 
over by a contrivance which I shall now describe.  This- 
consists of a shallow box encased with cold water, and covered: 
with a movable grating resting about half an inch or more,. 
according to circumstances, below the level to which the waste 
water will rise. The casing or jacket is really an expansion 
of the cold water supply to the sink, and the water in it would 
therefore be frequently replaced. The contents of the sink 
entering this box would at once spread over the cold bottom 
and impinge against the cold sides and raised central division. 
Much of the grease would rise through the grating and congeal 
above it, and thence be easily removed, but a good deal would no 
doubt adhere to the bottom and sides of the box. A depression 
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is made at the end of the box to catch sand or other solids; the 
size would be in proportion to the amount of work to be done 
in the sink. It is evident that such a box would be quite easily 
cleaned, and that the cleaning of it could not be neglected 
without interfering with the use of the sink; moreover, as it 
would not be enclosed in any way, it would not be out of sight, 
and therefore out of mind. 

I shall conclude with a word or two about the trapping of 
water-closets. The ordinary wash-out closets have necessarily 
traps which prevent the inconvenient or otherwise objectionable 
ingress of external air, but I have no doubt that a good valve 
closet without any trap is hygienically a greatly superior appa- 
ratus. The external air is effectually excluded in this case by 
the water held in the basin; but it would be sufficiently excluded 
by the valve itself if we assume that the air in the house-drain 
is innocuous. There is, therefore, no use of a trap in addition to 
the valve, and, without that obstruction, the contents of the 
closet are at once discharged into the drain and carried clear of 
the house in a few seconds. In this way you not only with 
certainty get quit of excrementitious matter, but also of water 
which has been in contact with it; whereas in trapped closets 
you may get rid of the former but not of the latter, and in many 
varieties you get rid of neither. It is about twelve years since 
I first ventured to use trapless closets, and I have recently had 
an opportunity of comparing some of these, which have been 
in use for more than ten years, with trapped closets of about 
the same age, with the following result :—In no case was I able 
to detect the slightest smell from a trapless closet, however 
long I held the valve open, and in every case where the closet 
was trapped a most offensive smell was perceptible, if the valve 
were kept open for a few seconds. All my experience, indeed, 
points to this: that our best chance of safety lies in so con- 
triving our house-drains and plumberwork that there shall not 
be one single receptacle where stagnation is possible through- 
out our entire system, and that the pure air of heaven shall 
constantly permeate every nook and cranny of it. 

Besides plenty of air and a good scour, one thing more is 
desirable, if not essential, if the contents of our house-drains 
are to be harmless, and that is that they should be regularly 
cleaned. I may not enter upon this subject now, but venture 
to say that I see no difficulty whatever in having this cleaning 
done periodically at less expense, and with very much less 
trouble to the occupants of the house, than a somewhat 
analogous operation to which we are quite accustomed—the 
sweeping of chimneys. There is indeed no reason why we 
should not have drain-sweeps as well as chimney-sweeps. 


ROCHDALE TOWN HALL. 


T the monthly meeting of the Rochdale Town Council, the 
Mayor (Mr. J. R. Heape) presiding, Councillor Cheetham 
inquired what was likely to be the cost of repairing the roof 
and walls of the Town Hal]. Alderman Schofield, chairman of 
the general purposes committee, replied that the state of the 
Rochdale Town Hall was a most unpleasant one to reflect upon. 
The roof and gutters had been examined, and it became clear 
that the hall would have to be entirely re-roofed within two 
years. As tothe probable cost of repairing the whole build- 
ing, he would prefer to say nothing. The lead over the porch 
had been taken up, and it was found that the woodwork was 
completely rotten, and water must have been under it ever 
since the lead had been first laid down. Something must be 
done in repairs immediately, and they decided to have the roof 
concreted and no lead put down again. The wretched state of 
the whole building was most depressing, and it was no use 
withholding the fact that a large expense would have to be 
incurred before long. They would have almost to rebuild the 
fabric before they were sure that they had a good building. 
Alderman Barron agreed that it was best the Council should 
know the worst. He regretted to say that it would be an ever- 
lasting burden to the town. 


POMPEII ON THE TIBER. 


N the letter under the above heading, a correspondent of the 
Scotsman writing from Rome gives the following descrip- 
tion :— 

The “burden of Ostia,” you say to yourself, as, having 
mounted to the first floor of a roofless corn magazine you 
survey the circuit of the silent city and realise a scene of desola- 
tion such as those depicted by Isaiah. The arm—the paralysed 
arm—of the Tiber lies below you, “ possessed,” if not by the 
cormorant or the bittern, at least by the raven and by the owl 
in some ivy-mantled ruin tottering over the still water. Your 
eye ranges along the deserted Forum beneath, with its traces of 
a portico or colonnade on either side of the street, from which 
recede the ample storehouses or shops now empty of their 


wares. At one end there is the Temple of Vulcan, in won- 
drous preservation ; with its richly-warm red brick walls, from 
which the marble veneer has been peeled off to feed the 
Medieval limekiln ; with its finely carved cornice and frieze, 
also of marble, lying in fragments around; and with its 
cavernous rooms below the ce//a, in which the Saracen Dirk 
Hatteraick bivouacked with his corsair crew, till Ostia ceased 
to have an inhabited dwelling to plunder. At the other end is 
the river, with its wharfinger houses still standing, the steps 
still visible from which the loads of corn or wine were passed 
from the lighter to the bonders’ stores; and a curious emblem 
is yet apparent over the doorway of one of these wharves—the 
measure in which the grain was put and the graduated rod by 
which its contents were gauged. 

Descending from your “specular mount,” you wind along 
the ruined street by the water’s edge, past the tufa-blocks of 
primeval Ostia, past the limestone walls of the Republican 
period and the brickwork of the Antonines, till you are brought 
up on the sandy floor of a magazine, where, buried up to the 
neck, lie some eighteen or twenty do/za or jars for wine or oil, 
the capacity of each stamped with the maker’s name as legibly 
as if it had been turned out yesterday ; each of them, moreover, 
big enough to contain one of the “ forty thieves.” 

Again you resume your walk through the lonely thorough- 
fares, and reach the magnificent building which archeologists. 
have agreed to call the Palace of Antoninus Pius, with its 
spacious bathrooms, from whose niches and whose neighbour- 
hood were rescued some of the finest specimens of ancient 
sculpture now in the Vatican—the Ceres, the Fortune, the 
Antinous, the Young Augustus. There in the far interior of 
the Palace itself you come upon a private chapel dedicated to 
the worship of Mithras—a sort of “ Pagan Puseyism,” it has 
been called; an importation by the Romans, dulled with 
Olympic deities ; an importation from the East, as if to prepare 
for the reception of an infinitely nobler and purer religion, also 
of Oriental origin. Pompey the Great is credited with the 
introduction of this Mithras worship. Its uniform emblem is a 
youth in Easte-n costume, with Phrygian cap, slaying a bull, as 
seen in many a bas-relief. The temple in which its rites were 
celebrated was generally small, with a passage down the centre 
leading to the altar, which had a deep cavity in its upper sur- 
face for the victim’s blood. On each side of this nave were 
seats for the initiated—men who must have had iron constitu- 
tions, seconded by iron wills. Seven circles had to be passed 
through, each ordeal lasting eighty days, and including absti- 
nence from food or drink in a desert place, while the candidate 
was beaten with clubs, and had to lie in snow and after- 
wards under a vertical sun. Finally, certain signs were made 
on the forehead, after which admission to the partaking of 
bread and water was granted. A crown held on the point of a 
sword was then placed on the candidate’s head, and he was 
declared a ‘Soldier of Mithras.” Immortality was the gift 
supposed to be conferred by this Oriental god, the souls of his 
followers being led through the signs of the Zodiac into the 
Elysian Fields. In the latest of these Mithraic chapels 
discovered by the Cavaliere Lanciani in Ostia, the floor and 
walls are lined with mosaics, representing the twelve signs, the 
days of the week, and the course of the planets. The worship 
was tolerated till A.D. 378, but St. Jerome speaks of it as prac- 
tised in his time. 

Once more your journey is resumed—this time across the 
fields—till you arrive at the quite recent excavations, a triumph 
of archzological sagacity and learning, worthy in all respects 
of their director, the Cavaliere Lanciani. Another forum, with 
a theatre and a temple, in fine preservation so far as the out- 
line is concerned, has been supplemented by the exhumation of 
a fine dwelling-house and of four bijou temples standing side 
by side—one of these the Mithras temple already referred to. 
As you ascend the tiers of benches in the auditorium (the 
theatre) and take a retrospect of the silent city you have 
traversed, with small help from fancy you repeople its fora 
and its streets with the life of eighteen centuries ago. Strangers 
from every shore throng the thoroughfare by the water’s edge— 
ivory merchants from Africa, Arabs with precious stones and 
spices, the impresario with his troupe of Syrian dancing girls, 
marble vendors from Numidia, from Greece, and from the 
Crimea ; oil traders from Spain and Egypt, dealers in amber 
from the Baltic, fur sellers from the Sarmatian steppes. An 
obelisk of granite is being hauled up mid-stream, the trophy of 
victory in Egypt, to decorate a circus or forum in the great city. 
How the weary rowers wince under the thong of their task- 
master! Special messengers spring on shore just arrived from 
provinces far and near, posting off with despatches to the 
Emperor, riding at top-speed with the fate of nations in their 
bags. There, ona pilaster near the corn magazines, a group 
of seafarers is reading the latest afiche which gives the lists 
and dates of departure of vessels for every quarter of the world; 
while further on, still by the water’s edge, the sound of hammers 
and all the din of the arsenal indicate the preparation of ships 
of war as well as of peace. Through the narrow street winds a 
procession of children, their heads garlanded with flowers, 
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can determine which are essential and which are not, what may 
be left out, and the proper degree of force with which to 
emphasise each one of the selected elements which are to 
remain in the finished work. So strongly did our own George 
Fuller realise this, that he is said to have painted his most 
ideal pictures in the first place from a model, with as nearly 
literal and detailed accuracy as he could command. Then he 
would put the picture out of his sight for atime and think 
about it, seeking to impress upon his own mind the essential 
elements of the art thought he wished to embody. Afterward 
he would again approach his canvas and deliberately paint out 
all he thought unnecessary, all which did not help express the 
central idea. 

Probably the rejection of the superfluous is to an artist a 
harder task than the literal copying. This is what the school 
of the so-called Impressionists aims at, and it may be truly said 
that in one sense Millet was an Impressionist, the greatest of 
them all. But there is a sense in which Millet does not at all 
resemble most Impressionists. They often aim to produce in 
their pictures the same effect which would be produced upon 
the eye at the first glance upon some scene in nature or human 
figure, before more careful examination has had time to reveal 
anything except the chief truth. Such pictures often produce 
a strong effect at first, but afterwards it is seen that they are 
unnatural, and sometimes much strained and exaggerated. 
Millet’s aim was far deeper than this. He was not merely 
seeking the best way of producing by his pictures the same 
effect upon the eye which a first glance at the subject in nature 
would produce, but he wished rather to impress the mind with 
the very deepest truth involved therein. If he would do this 
thoroughly he must never paint untruly or carelessly, but, on 
the contrary, with the utmost fidelity not only to the truth of 
surface, form, and colour, but to the inward truth of life and 
character. This will be better understood by considering some 
particular picture. In looking at the Sower, for example, the 
eye is impressed at the first glance, much as it would be by the 
actual scene. The dark figure, with its majestic stride, out- 
lined somewhat dimly in the fading light against the ploughed 
field and sky, mellow with the tints of sunset—all this the eye 
would see directly, and Millet produces this impression by 
means similar to those used by painters of the Impressionist 
school. But this is not all. Deeper study of the picture reveals 
more and more of truth and meaning. It is seen that the 
sower’s movement and gesture are grand, rhythmic, and strong ; 
that his face is serious and earnest, suggestive of a feeling 
almost religious. It is felt that he is truly a French peasant, a 
toiler of the field, who toils as his fathers did before him for 
generations. The oxen, turning homeward, after finishing the 
last furrow, suggest a hope of rest for them which contrasts 
strongly with the sower’s continued labour. The man works 
on when even the patient ox yields to fatigue. The birds, which 
flock in the air above the field, ready to seize what they can of 
the newly-scattered grain, tell of the continuous struggle of 
man for existence, for the forces of destruction threaten the 
fruit of his labour, even from the beginning. 

A picture cannot mean so much as this unless it is true not 
only to the outward seeming of nature and man, but also to the 
deep meaning of the human life, depicted in its harmonious 
relation to the natural scene. 

The picture is painted with Millet’s strongest and broadest 
manner, and with the utmost force of characterisation which he 
possessed, and it illustrates, as well as any, the power of his 
method and its success in impressing thought, 

He used the vividness and intensity of the Impressionist 
school, studiously and carefully, to make it tell all he knew of 
the subject’s deepest truth—a rare combination, indeed, and 
one which has few parallels in the history of art. 

The method of Millet has thus far been spoken of in a 
somewhat general way, and without attempting to point out 
the particular qualities of his technique in the strictly artistic 
sense of the word. How did he draw? Was hea colourist ? 
Could he, like Rembrandt, produce powerful effects of light 
and shade? Was he master of composition? Such questions 
as these will always be asked by any artist or student of art 
about the works of a painter. As a draughtsman Millet is 
practically beyond criticism, especially in drawing the human 
figure. This is the more remarkable because he rarely painted 
from a model. He had so deeply studied his subjects from life 
with an observation of simply marvellous acuteness, that he 
did not need the actual presence of the peasants in order to 
put upon canvas what was already accurately drawn and 
painted in his mind. This power of rapid, truthful drawing 
was always a distinguishing characteristic of the man. It was 
born in him, but, nevertheless, it was most highly developed by 
hard and patient study in the rigorous French school. He 
studied from the nude figure, and became a thorough master of 
its varied curves, its articulations, the strength and delicacy of 
its tones, and the expression of power, in its differing attitudes 
and poises. Having thus learned what the schools could 
teach him about drawing and painting the human figure scien- 
tifically, he began to study the forms of the particular men and 


bearing banners and presents to the shrine of Neptune or to 
that of Aphrodite Euploios, in gratitude for a vessel, long 
expected, now safe in port after a tempestuous voyage. The 
throng deepens with every type of race mingling in its maze— 
the red-haired German ; the A®thiopian, “crisp with Numidian 
curl” ; the woad-stained Briton ; the lunette-eyed Mongol ; the 
swarthy, white-vestured Arab; the shaggy denizen of the 
Cimbrian Chersonese. The confusion of tongues 1s. that of 
Babel ; yes, says the Court poet, passing by with his friend— 


Vox diversa sonat populorum, sed tamen una est 
Cum, Czesar, patrize diceris esse pater. 


One moment you are in the Ostia of the Julii, of the Flavii, 
of the Antonines. In another, the abrupt presence of the wild 
shepherd clad in goatskins, calling back his scarce wilder dog, 
arouses you trom your reverie—to contrast the Ostia of the first 
century with the Ostia of the nineteenth, and to send you away 
pondering on the slowness of evolution : 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET.* 


a Pe deepest and most vital quality of Millet’s method of 
painting is the use of all his artistic resources as a means 
of expressing something, and never as an object in themselves. 
This is not the usual French idea. M. Taine’s maxim, “art for 
art’s sake,” means something very different from this, for it 
implies that the dexterity of a painter may, in itself, be enough 
to make his pictures true works of art, without regard to the 
dignity or value of their subjects. Many painters follow this 
theory, and content themselves with the brilliant execution of 
difficult feats of technique. Millet was more in accord with the 
best English critics, in believing that art is a means of 
expression. Lessing certainly teaches the same idea, but he 
regards beauty as the highest end and aim of art. Ifthe finished 
picture or statue is not beautiful, it is not true art, according to 
the great German critic. Taking this thought of Lessing’s as a 
text, some have spoken and written in disparagement of 
Millet’s work, because, at times, he certainly is careless about 
this law of beauty. Millet thought truth was the highest thing 
in art, and, as all truths are not beautiful, so some of his 
pictures, which deal with painful subjects, cannot be called 
beautiful in Lessing’s sense of the word. The Vineyard Worker 
Resting, the Man with the Hoe, and the famous Woodcutter 
are not beautiful pictures. Their object is not beauty, but 
faithful telling of sad truth. The question about such pictures 
will ever be, Was the truth worth the telling, and has the artist 
told it faithfully ? Millet himself believed that he was called to 
paint the peasant life of France, in much the same way as a 
missionary thinks he is called to preach the Gospel, hence he 
did not hesitate to paint the sad, the painful, even the repulsive 
parts of it, as well as its poetic, hopeful, and almost joyous side. 
The critics, however, will perhaps be right, when considering 
these painful pictures independently of their relation to the 
artist’s lifework, in holding them of less value, merely as works 
of art, than those which are at the same time beautiful and 
truthful. Doubtless the Angelus is a greater picture than the 
Man with the Hoe. But enough has been said to define clearly 
the principle of Millet’s work. It remains to study the way in 
which he expressed the truths he saw. The quality most 
noticeable in his method is the wonderful breadth of his 
characterisation. His figures are history in themselves, and 
often amost comprehensive history. Everything about them is 
expressive-—face, form, attitude, drapery, colour, surroundings, 
whether landscape or interior, there is nothing that does not 
help express the central truth. Much attention to minute 
detail would be incompatible with the artist’s purpose, hence 
he paints in broad masses, appreciating, as Barye did, the 
value and grand simplicity of these. The eye is not confused 
by many lines, complicated tones, and intricate effects of light 
and shade, but perceives directly the painter’s meaning. 
Simple as this treatment may seem to those who do not 
know how much study and mastery of technical matters it re- 
quires, nevertheless it is the grand manner in art, and distin- 
guishes many of the world’s greatest masters, both in the classic 
days and in the times of the Renaissance. Michel Angelo 
painted in this massively simple way, and, indeed, Millet has 
often been compared with this mighty man. With both truth 
and powerful expression of it were sought with the entire 
fervour and devotion of an artist soul, and both found in 
simplicity, combined with breadth and heroic grandeur of 
treatment, the best means for expressing deep truths through 
art. Let no young artist think, however, that he can attain 
Millet’s power of expression, or anything approaching it, merely 
by copying his manner. Much deeper study is required before 
a painter can omit details, and paint broadly, than is required 
for merely literal work, because an artist must have a thorough 
knowledge of all the elements composing a subject before he 
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women whom he was to paint, and to depict what were the 
characteristics which distinguished them from the ideally 
perfect grace and beauty of the human form. Hence came it 
that his drawings had so much character. He knew 
exactly how to emphasise the effects which long continued 
toil impresses upon the face and form. In the Angelus, 
for example, it is clear that the joints of the figures have 
been stiffened by hard labour, and all grace of suppleness is lost, 
but it is also clear that great strength of body is there, and with 
strength there is always akind of grace. The charm ofthe picture 
comes mostly from its spirit, but the drawing is so full of 
character that it preserves a certain beauty of line and poise 
where most artists would find little but awkward heaviness. 
Whatever quality of beauty, grace, strength, stiffness, or even 
awkwardness, he wished to emphasise, his rapid, facile, highly- 
trained pencil never failed him. Always the touch was sure to 
produce the exact effect desired, because it was guided by 
science and study of life, and also directed by that deeper 
truthfulness, still, which comes from real sympathy and poetic 
inspiration. 

As acolourist Millet has often been criticised. Certainly 
he was not a colourist in the sense that Délacroix and Décamps 
were—that is, his pictures were not chiefly remarkable for 
colour. The colour was always subservient to the thought, and 
was not with him so potent a means of expression as form. 
According to Ruskin, form has more to do than colour with the 
vital expression of artistic truths. Colour savours more of the 
accidental. Form has greater permanency. The broad and 
lofty forehead of the man of mind, the wrinkles which a long 
life has chiseled upon the aged face, the stiffness which un- 
remitting labour brings to the limbs, the grace of rhythmic 
motion, the expressive power of attitude, poise, and, above all, 
features moulded in ditfering ways by feelings light or deep— 
all these have to do with form rather than colour. To tell 
through plastic art the agony of a Laocoon is a harder task 
and needs more of art’s deepest truth than to paint the rosy 
skin of a fair young girl. The greatest painting, then, will 
emphasise form rather than colour, since it cannot otherwise so 
well express the deepest truths. So was it with Millet. Since 

truth was always his aim, he laid most stress upon that which 
would best express it. Compare his works for a moment with 
those of a man like Monticelli, with whom colour was the chief 
aim. Noman can say that Monticelli’s pictures are true in 
any deep way. They are gorgeous and splendid. The eye 
rests upon them with pleasure, for their harmonies are lovely, 
their richness is superb, and their voluptuous softness steals 
over the senses like a dream; but it is often hard to say what 
they mean, or whether they mean anything more than that the 
rainbow and the prism give the joy of lovely hues. This cannot 
be said with equal truth of Délacroix and Décamps, for there 
was much in their pictures besides beauty of colour; neverthe- 
less, it is true that they did not express or try to express such 
deep truths as filled the thoughts of Millet. 

But it cannot be said that Millet was lacking as a colourist. 
While his colour, like everything else, was subservient to the 
thought he wished to express, it was nevertheless beautiful, 
harmonious, and at times so lovely as to give his pictures some- 
thing of the charm which comes from colour alone. He loved 
the more delicate tints, and was sparing in his use of red. In 
the Sower the whole tone is deepandrich. Inthe Angelus the 
sunset sky is radiant thought, its tints are of silver rather than 
gold. Inthe Petato Planters there is a mellow radiance, sub- 
dued, indeed, but full of the beauty of sunshine. The sunlit 
blue and green of the Water Carrier is most- delicately lovely. 
In the Feeding the Chickens there is a warmth and radiance 
which suggests, if it does not equal, the glowing canvases of 
Décamps. 

It does seem strange that one who painted with such rugged 
force, such almost stern devotion to truth, whether lovely or not, 
should have used so little impaste, so few of the artificial means 
by which a mere colourist is wont to heighten and emphasise 
his effects. Nevertheless, the explanation is simple. He used 
colour as he used form, merely as one of the means which his 
art gave him for the expression of his thought. Judged by this 
standard his colour is always good, and often admirable. 
Certainly it is never inharmonious, nor does it ever force itself 
upon the eye in such a wise as to obstruct the vision of things 
deeper and more spiritual, 

Millet’s pictures are always excellent in tone, that is, in the 
relations of the colours to each other, and in the effect of light 
and shade upon them, and he may perhaps have had some- 
thing of that spirit so characteristic of modern French art, 
which is ever prone to sacrifice pure colour to tone relation. 
Corot has followed this idea as far as true art allows. Millet 
followed it too, but in no exaggerated way. He was impelled to 
follow it because general tone relation sympathised more with 
the entire expressiveness of his pictures than was possible for 
the beauty of colour pure and simple. 

So, too, in his management of light and shade there is no 
exaggeration, but much artistic expressiveness. The secret of 
Rembrandt's wonderful chiaro-oscuro, and the effect it gives his 
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pictures is thus explained by Henri Havard in his work on the 
Dutch School of Painting. ‘The old German painters, the 
early Flemings, the Dutch of the first period, certain even of 
Rembrandt’s contemporaries, had endeavoured to give to their 
compositions an almost uniform light, assigning the same 
relief and the same importance to all objects, treating acces- 
sory points with inflexible precision, omitting nothing, and 
neglecting nothing.” Rembrandt, however, like a great master, 
proceeded in a totally different manner; he placed the im- 
portant facts of his picture in a clear light, and plunged the 
rest into shade. But his shadows are never “fa means of veil- 
ing weak points, or of slurring over difficulties.” They are, on 
the contrary, transparent and luminous. “ Through them all 
the accessories which complete the action, or explain the 
scene, can be distinguished.” Details are not neglected, ‘but, 
thanks to the light and shade, nothing ever usurps an import- 
ance which is not its due. No point escapes our eye or evades 
our curiosity, but we return instinctively to the salient features, 
the essential part of the picture, which, in all this great artist’s 
works, stands out prominently in strong light.” 

This is in one sense true of Millet also, although he did not 
lay so much stress upon effects of light and shade as did Rem- 
brandt. Like his drawing and his colour, chiaro-oscuro was 
also to him merely a means of expression, and used with rigid 
subordination to that end. In one way he uses chiaro-oscuro 
with a greater variety of expressiveness than did Rembrandt ; 
for, while the latter almost always brings out his figures in 
strong light against a dark background, Millet sometimes puts 
the figures in deep shadow, while the background is luminous. 
This is true of the Sower and also of the Angelus, his two 
greatest pictures. The reason is plain, though full of pro- 
foundest meaning in both cases. The central fact of each 
picture is earnest, religious faithfulness to duty in the hard and 
homely peasant life, and also the beauty, dignity, and poetry 
of such faithfulness. Lives of duty, however homely, are 
beautiful even upon this earth, but their beauty is fitly empha- 
sised by an upward look toward the heavens above. Indeed, 
it must have seemed to the sad Millet that the real and poetic 
beauty of such lives could not be clearly shown in the toil-bent 
frame of the labourer, nor in his field, though made fruitful by 
unceasing work, without bending above him the heaven lumin- 
ous, tender, restful, opening its portals of joy and peace to the 
humblest of earth’s wayfarers, whose faithful soil leaves the 
toil-spent body to find an eternal reward. 

The man and the woman in the Angelus are still in the 
shadow, but the light is above them, and already touches their 
hearts, which thrill responsive to the church bell’s tone, sound- 
ing forth peace, good-will to men. 

This is as true and deep a use of light and shade as can be 
found anywhere, although contrary to Rembrandt’s method of 
throwing strong light upon the important figures always. 

These thoughts lead to a consideration of Millet’s composi- 
tion. The keynote here is harmony. The figures and the 
landscape or other surroundings must be component parts of an 
entire whole. No part must be slighted for any other, but all 
brought together in perfect relation, with due emphasis upon 
that which has most dignity. 

Thus Millet was not wholly a figure painter, nor entirely a 
landscape painter. He painted pictures in which both the 
figures and the landscapes wrought together in embodying a 
single art thought. The mysterious poetic quality of his 
shepherd figures is often greatly enhanced by uncertain moon- 
light, or deepening twilight shadows, and yet the full light of a 
noonday sun in summer will sometimes, with equal force, help 
express the artist’s meaning. Always the keynote was to make 
man and nature harmonise, and in this is one most weighty 
element of Millet’s power. Properly to blend the spiritual, the 
mental, the esthetic and the sensual was the problem of 
Wagner's life, and so was it in the art of Millet. Both have 
succeeded in different ways, though here and there a fault 
appears either in the thought or the expression of it. As to the 
technical rules of composition, Millet must be held a master 
so much so that he worked within their limits as easily as a 
poet does within the laws of meter and rhyme. He may have 
laid special emphasis upon the laws of principality and expres- 
sion, but he certainly did not neglect those which enforce har- 
mony, simplicity, contrast and balance. 

But it is idle thus to analyse the powers of Millet. One 
might as well uproot a plant to learn its secret of growth, or 
tear the petals from a rose to find the source of all its fragrant 
loveliness. The real, deep, inspiring essence of his art is true 
poetry. He finds the grand, even the sublime in every little 
thing that touches human life. He reverences man as man, 
because he feels that there is no human brow which has not 
been sealed with the imprint of immortality. Real poetry is 
the deepest expression of truth known to man. That art is 
most real, most abiding, which has in it most of that deep power 
whose roots strike down far into the spiritual and undying part 
of man’s nature. 

“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,” saith 
Genesis ; “ well done good and faithful servant,” saith the tulfl- 
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In the law as old as man, and in the promise 
be sought the secret of 


ment of the law. 
which reaches into the eternal, must 
Millet’s artistic and poetic power. 


Ventilation of Theatres. 


S1r,—I have read the letter from “A Victim” ve above, 
and while pleased to find him so cordially endorsing my sugges- 
tions which appeared in your previous issue, and impressed 
with the very able manner in which he himself has treated the 
question, I feel bound in common fairness to the architectural 
profession to protest against the injustice of his dictum, that 
‘cit must be admitted a sad reflection on the profession that it 
has become a tradition with it to give little or no con- 
sideration to the important matter of the proper ventilation of 
these public buildings.” This possibly might have held good 
many years ago, when there were really no ventilating appliances 
worthy of the name which architects could adopt, but it would 
be unreasonable to expect every architect to make a special study 
of a subject which a large proportion of the profession at one 
time treated as a secondary matter and outside the routine of an 
architect’s work. That the case is very different now, I, as a 
ventilating engineer, can strongly testify to, and though, as in 
other professions, there are doubtless still to be found a few who 
persist in adhering to old-fashioned and obsolete ideas, and refuse 
to advance with the times, yet the great bulk of the profession, 
now that they have the means of securing proper ventilation 
at their command, and are not practically restricted as formerly to 
a simple and what was found to be.worse than useless open 
pipe, pay the very greatest attention to the subject, and ventilate 
their buildings in accordance with the latest and most improved 
principles. If there are one or two architects who are respon- 
sible for the erection of defectively ventilated theatres, there 
are others who have designed theatres, which I could name, 
which are all that could be desired in that respect.—I am, yours 
truly, ROBERT BOYLE. 

64 Holborn Viaduct, London ; Oct. 11, 1887. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Paisley.—A new Congregational church, erected from the 
designs of Mr. John B. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, has just 
been opened at Paisley. The church is in Early Gothic style, 
and has a tower and spire 100 feet high. Sittings have been 
provided for about 500 people, and there are also in connection 
a hall seating 200, classrooms, vestry, ladies’ room, &c. The 
total cost is under 3,000/. 

Sanday.—The memorial-stone of a new Baptist chapel has 
been laid. The building is intended to accommodate 600 
persons. Messrs. Usher & Anthony, 9 St. Paul’s Square, Bed- 
ford, are the architects, and Mr. William Wade, of St. Neots, 
is the contractor. 

Stone.—The new chancel, organ-chamber, and vestries at 
St. Michael’s Church have been completed. The style of archi- 
tecture is Late Perpendicular, the material used being Weston 
stone. The chancel is the gift of Lady Forrester, in memory 
of her nephew, Viscount St. Vincent, who died of wounds re- 
ceived in the battle of Abou Klea, and it is connected with the 
nave by a bold chancel arch. In the south wall of the chancel 
is an arch opening into the organ-chamber, and on the north 
side is a doorway leading into the clergy vestry. The choir 
vestry has also a doorway leading into the nave, and there is a 
large arch connecting the organ-chamber with the nave. The 
chancel has a large east window of six lights, with rich tracery 
in the head, and a high proportioned two-light window with 
tracery in the head on the north and south sides. These have 
stone dressings, and the walls are plastered on the inside, but 
are relieved by moulded stone strings and corbels, which latter 
support the wall brackets of the roof principals. The roof is of 
pitch pine, open framed, with tie-beam and hammer-beam 
principals having tracery in the spandrels, and is panelled 
between the principals. The choir-stalls and altar are of oak, 
from the designs of the architects, and in the north wall will be 
a credence niche, the gift of the architects, Messrs. R. Scrivener 


& Sons, of Hanley. Mr. N. Barlow, of Stoke, is the con- 
tractor. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Buckie.—A new police-station has been opened. Each 
cell is provided with a bell communicating with the constable’s 
dwelling-house. The bell-pulls are novel in construction, being 
of gun metal, with push-cranks and springs, and are provided 
with hinged plates of gun metal, so arranged as to cover the 
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push and secure themselves by a spring latch that can only be 
opened by the constable in charge, thus preventing disorderly 
persons from using the bell during the night and disturbing the 
attendants when unnecessary. This contrivance is here applied 
for the first time, and is the invention of Messrs. Bruce & 
Sutherland, the architects of the building. 

Keighley.—A new wing added to the Keighley Technical 
Institute is to be opened to-day (Friday). The style harmonises 
with that of the main building. The architects of the building 
are Messrs. W. & R. Mawson, of Bradford. 

Glasgow.—The Liberal Club, having secured a lease of the 
building in Buchanan Street known as the Bedford Hotel, had 
to carry out important internal and structural alterations to 
make it suitable. These alterations have been successfully 
effected, and the building is in every respect admirably suited 
for a club-house. The work has been executed under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. Alexander Skirving, LA, 
of Glasgow. 


GENERAL. 


A Statue of the Queen, by Mr. J. E. Boehm, R.A, was 
unveiled last week at Balmoral by the Prince of Wales, being a 
Jubilee memorial on the part of the people residing on the royal 
estates. 

A Private View of Zhe Sunny South, a collection of 
drawings by Mr. George J. P. Talbot, will take place to-morrow 
(Saturday) at the Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond Street. 

The Water-Colour Exhibition held in Edinburgh, under 
the auspices of the Royal Scottish Academy, closes to-morrow 
(Saturday). The business classes have not availed themselves 
to any large extent of the opportunities afforded them by the 
Academy for evening visits. 

The Conversazione of the Manchester Architectural 
Association will be held on Tuesday evening, the 18th inst., in 
the lecture-hall of the Athenzeum. In the course of the evening 
a short address will be given by Mr. A. H. Davies-Colley, 
A.R.I.B.A., the president. 

Plans have been prepared by Mr. H. Lord, architect, of 
Manchester, for the erection of a new mission church in the 
parish of St. Peter’s, Swinton. 

Dr. Bertram Windle has begun a course of lectures in con- 
nection with the Birmingham Royal Society of Artists on “ The 
Anatomy of the Head and Face.” 

Mr. Walter Besant, who is a native of Portsmouth, has 
undertaken to collect funds among literary men and others for 
a Charles Dickens Memorial Window in the parish church in 
course of erection at Portsea. : 

A Lecture on “ The History and Principles of Weaving” 
was last week given at the Wakefield Mechanics’ Institution, by 
Mr. Beaumont, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

The Disney Professorship of Archeology, Cambridge, 
is vacant by the resignation of Dr. Percy Gardner, who has 
been elected to the Lincoln and Merton Professorship of 
Archeology in the University of Oxford. The election to the 
professorship will be held on Wednesday, November 30. 

mw. Henri Buchet is credited with having found in the © 
National Library at Paris, on the covers of a Prayer-Book, the 
likenesses of King Charles VIII. of France, and his Queen, 
Anne of Bretagne. The covers are of mahogany, and must be 
among the earliest specimens of that wood brought to Europe. 
These, it is said, are the only known likenesses of the royal 
pair extant. 

A Tenement of improved dwellings for the poorer classes 
is to be erected in West Port, Edinburgh. By the purchase 
of extra property the number of houses to be built is 
increased from twenty-six to forty, and a plunge-bath anda 
couple of washing-houses supplied to each flat. 

The Topmost Stone of the Glasgow Municipal Buildings, 
on the apex of the tower, was laid on Thursday in last week, the 
fourth anniversary of the laying of the foundation-stone. 

The Fourth Examination by the Association of Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineers has been held in Manchester, the 
examiners being Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Leicester borough engi- 
neer, president of the Association, sanitary science ; Mr. Laws, 
C.E., Newcastle-on-Tyne, city engineer, building construction ; 
Mr. Ellice Clark, C.E., county surveyor, Sussex (West), engi- - 
neering as applied to municipal work ; and Mr. H. P. Boulnois, 
borough engineer, Portsmouth, public health law. 

The Glasgow International Exhibition, which is to 
cover a space of 14 acres, and is being erected from the 
designs of the well-known Glasgow architects, Messrs. 
Campbell Douglas & Sellars, is to be painted throughout with 
the Pyrodene fireproofing paint, manufactured and supplied by 
Messrs. Griffiths Brothers & Co., of Dashwood House, New 
Broad Street, E.C. Exhaustive tests were made of many fire- 
proofing materials before it was decided to use Pyrodene. One 
coat of the paint will be applied for the winter, and the second 
in the spring of next year. 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 


IT IIIS 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £0 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : . : = Loh 
For Quarter Page : . ’ . . wae 2 3TORLO 
For Half Page . . . . ° . 7 AIO” 0 
For a Page - : 6 . . 2 aSaeos O 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . . . 0.77, 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


CHEADLE.—Oct. 31.—Plans and Estimates of Cost for 
Main Drainage of District are invited by the Cheadle and 
Gatley Local Board. Mr. T. H. Duckworth, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Cheadle. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNMOUTH.—Oct. 15.—For Extensions to Residence, 3 
Lovaine Terrace. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

BLACKBURN.—Oct. 14.—For Building Porter’s Offices and 
Weighbridge at the Workhouse. Mr. J. Aspinall, Architect, 
2 Victoria Street, Blackburn. 

BrISsToL.—Oct. 21.—For Additions, &c., to Barton Hill 
Schools. Mr. S. Colman, Architect, Lonsdale Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 

BuILTH.—Oct. 15.—For Alterations and Additions to Bank 
House and Building Farmhouse at Cwmwynthe. Mr. S. H. CK 
Coles, Rhayader. 

CAMBERLEY.—Oct. 17.—For Sinking Well and Construct- 
ing Water Chamber for Flushing Main Sewers. Mr. C, Hart, 
Surveyor, High Street, Camberley. 


+  Bpicycloidal Action 
simultaneously. 


THE “EGLAT® avo ts: RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 


«“ As little ironwork as possible.’—Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 
These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 
A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 
Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 
» Perfect Fanlight Regulator. 
>» Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 
>, Reversible Fivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. 
for Opening one or a number of Lights 


DUNDEE.— Oct. 14.—For Construction of Sea Wall, Bridge- 
over Railway, and Bathing Pond. The Burgh Engineer,.. 
Dundee. 

HEBBURN-ON-TYNE.—Oct. 17. — For Converting Stables, . 
Coachhouses, Harness Rooms, &c., Hebburn Hall, into School 
for 350 Children, and for Converting Hebburn Hall into two- 
Residences. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—Oct. 22.—For Forming Market 
Place and Shambles, and Building Three Dwelling-houses, 
with Shops. Messrs. G. & W. R. Low, Architects, 10 Basing- 
hall Street, BC. 

LEEDS.—Oct. 17.—For Building 
in height), Wellington Dyeworks. 
5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

LONDON.—Oct. 18.—For Alterations and Improvements in- 
Water Supply, Southwark Park. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

MANCHESTER.--Nov. 21.—For Supply of Water-meters. 
Mr. T. H. G. Berrey, Town Hall, Manchester. 

NoRTHAMPTON. — Oct. 14.—For Building Classrooms to-. 
Board Schools, Spring Lane. Mr. Wm. Hull, Architect, 12 St. 
Giles’s Street, Northampton. 

SNODLAND.—Oct. 24.—For Building County Police Station. 
The County Surveyor, High Street, Maidstone. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD.— Oct. 14.—For Building Police 
Officer’s Residence and Three Cells. Mr. W. Lait, County 
Surveyor, Leamington. 

SwINDON.—Nov. 3.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospite: Mr. R. Godfrey, Architect, King’s Heath, Birming- 

am.. 

WHITEHAVEN. — Oct. 17.— For Additions to Premises. 
Mr. T. Lewis, Architect, 22 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

YorkK.—Oct. 19.—For Building Workmen’s Institute, 
Dining Rooms, and Foreman’s House, in connection with the 
Locomotive Works. Mr. William Bell, Architect, North- 
Eastern Railway, York. 


Brick Chimney (40 yards~~ 
Mr. T. Winn, Architect, - 


TENDERS. 


ADDISCOMBE. 

For Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Addiscombe, Surrey: 
Proposed Extension. Mr. DAN R. DALE, F.R.1.B.A,, 
Architect. 

Hoare & Co. 


ca tek Mees . £1,800 "O20 
No competition. 


} 


CHIMNEY 


Ee. & J. 


=== ey M. VERITY. 
===El = 93 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS, 
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BATLEY. | BATLEY—continued. 
For Alterations at Rock House, Batley, for Mr. W. Colbeck Joiners. 


, 7 hitect, 64 Commercial Street Lyles & Smith, Batley Carr : : os - A4144 10 46 
Toit Be De a '| Richard Field, Batley biG: Gril) Wd anne 
Accepted Tenders. George Elliott, Hanging Heaton ; : . IC -Onme 
Samuel Y. North, Batley, mason . é ; £448 0 oO Samuel Armitage & Son, Dewsbury . : . 138 of 
Pele Seer tube? £33 5 3) fOigare esanenmpegsony ee 
4 ey 7 Ol S arthw . . . 
Kaye & Scates, Batley, Joiners . : - a 3 en Thomas Fawatdl Batley ’ Rous 
For Erection of House, Boundary Walling, &c., on Healey W. Turner, Batley R : i - : « $128 10-6 
Lane Estate, Batley. Mr. PAGE SPENCER, Architect, George Gill, Dewsbury p ; : : . hrm Fo fo 
Batley Carr, Dewsbury. Quantities by the Architect. Kaye & Scales, Batley F ; : : ee 
Accepted Tenders. J. Richardson & Sons, Staincliffe F . 7 (20%o-@ 
Kitson & Blamires, Batley Carr, mason and bricklayer. W. E. Brooke, Ossett . z : : F . 209 00 
W. Parker, Heckmondwike, plasterer. Horswell & Heald, Ossett . : c c eo 103 000s 
W. Walker, Batley, plumber and glazier. HENRY BROOKE, Batley (accepted) . : 10h Ome 
S. Hargreaves, Dewsbury, slater. Slaters. 
; Edwin Thornton, Shipley . : - . : 2. 0 a0 
For the Erection of Four Houses and a Stable for Mr. Michael George Bewcott eee ; = : : ’ oe outa 
Spedding, Confectioner and Bone-setter. Mr. J. T. Law, Pickles Bros., Leeds . : . : . ; Netegee 
Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. Jonas M. THORNTON, Batley (accepted) . lee Aces 
Masons, George Hargreaves, Dewsbury . é . . "ote 
Kitson & Blamires, Batiey Carr . ; : 18/349 -10ss0 Ironmongers. 
Charles Goodall, Batley : ; F ; i 2OMOn.O John Lees, Gomersal . 4 ; : q in St 
J. & T. Mortimer, Batley. . : : sm tet) Lome Jabez Farrar, Batley . ; - : : bk sass 
Samuel Y. North, Batley. . : : + 29074. 01m0 Tom Haigh, Batley. : ‘ , ‘ . agian 6 
J. S.S. Baines, Batley eae te 2h) OO | THomas Woop, Batley (acceffed) . . 4 12 2 6 
te 7 nies Pil 
J-@ | OEDROYD, Batley Geta V5 jaePyey @) © nisipnoeotenee a : 
: “ For Alteration and Decoration of Court-room an ounci 
panei cena Reese i a 5 5 Chamber of Town Hall, Bishop’s Castle, Salop, for the 
Josiah Oates & Son, Dewsbury . : : Peabo ips (oe) Jubilee Committee. 
WILLIAM PARKER, Heckmondwike (acceficd) . 25 0 oO T. Morris, Inore 2 ‘ , ‘ . . £68 5 0 
‘Charles Goodall, Dewsbury . . .  . 2310 0| A.Lockley, Bishop’s Castle. . . . . 64 5 Oo 
Plumbers. - T. Jones, Bishop’s Castle : ; : : = 02.50 2.0 
Henry Lister, Birstall . ; : : ; = MEOR IONS W. C. WRIGHT, Bishop’s Castle (accepted) . «; pO2s8O 70 
P. D. Boddy, Dewsbury . ; f ‘ » (8180 Ho BRAMLEY. 
R. Saxton, Batley : : 5 ‘ ‘ - 15 12 O| For Alteration of Premises, Elder Road, Bramley. Mr. C. H. 
Strickland Waller, Batley Carr . : ‘ “tsa.f0 0 THORNTON, Architect, 3 Be ote Leeds. 
oseph Firth, Batley . ; : ‘ ; erie Slo wr0 Accepted Tenders. 
Walter Walker, Bailey ; ? : : : ae ROTO J. H. Appleby, Leeds, mason. 
John Henry Senior, Batley . : F : ee a) ame C. Cordingley, Bramley, joiner. 
Joshua Snowden, Ossett . ‘ ; : 3 S25 770 pO J. Fox, Leeds, plumber. 
James Walshaw, Batley : : ‘ ‘ see l4 he 10 W. Holdsworth, Leeds, plasterer. 
G,. W. JESSOP, Batley (accepted) . - ‘ cnet Selec? Total, £250. 


2 BERK ADpDAMs, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, ‘*‘ VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leading Architects; 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and CASEMENT 
FASTENERS. Hizhest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. af: 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


————— 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL “VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check. 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust 
able Top Centre No. 96. . 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
dwarf doors. 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane” Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to he ensily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increa-ed or 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two seperate Springs 
which are a'ternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, anc the Hinge, being made with 
piste es in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also he supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, whichis a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 

Repairs may be effected in a few miinutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 

No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. 


For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7ix9. 


ZED 
aa 


“cro 


+» 42/- each. 


No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. .. «- +. 63/= Piece ; 
For large and heavy dours, Cover Plate, 104x123...” Ros pet alate Check Action... 4. ee ee as a 
. ’ pose ” ” ee ee ee ee oe 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. Size of Cover Plate, 5x5. 


Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRINGS 
fer right or left-handed doors 
thutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Spring is 
used one of the ordinary butt 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring igs made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class of Sprin 
is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
Rican powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 
or left. 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 


HC 


a 


“VICTOR” SINGLE 
ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate. can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action, 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself. and is ready to be 
fitted t» a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges, 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order. 


N ith Si “ ‘ = in a moment to suit the varying 
0. 136, with Silent Check Action .. 35/« VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or left handed “ conditions of weather, and resist 
No. 148, without doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without any wind pressure. The top cap regulates the closing speed. The“ Victor ’’ 
, 1” oo” ” ee 30/- Sileut Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed Butt Spring willallow of the door being thrown right back without injury. 

Size of Cover Plete 5 x 5. to the dvor at once, while its form recommends it for No. 
asin oF eee: rs convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 139, with Silent Check Action ..  .. = «. +. «+ 6-in. Barrel, 35/- 
vpth ot Well Fs 4 diameter, preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 1 ” ” and Spring Adjustment 98-in, ,, |= 
No. 140, with Silent Check Action ., 35/-\ 6-in. 149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 6-in. ,, 30/- 
No, 150, without ,, ” ” +. 30/-f barrel, 157 ss ” ” but with ” Rein. 4 37/* 


Repairs to all king * ¥ : 
ae inds of Spring Hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned. 
seh Sadar che Ebel Yb teins SIRS 


ROBERT ADAMS—Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET BORO’, LONDON, 8.E, 
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BRIDLINGTON. EDMONTON. 
For Cookery Department at Hilderthorpe School, Bridlington. For Alterations at the Enfield Workhouse. 

eC MA aut oo ol) Ah ap es Loaeno° Ahrabars rae tee ke eee £675 9 0 
F. J. Leeson . : ; : 4 : . 37 15. 0 Bailey . : : 1°%630°°0 0 
C. Clarke : ’ ; , ; ; : p.530, Ox 0 Linfield ; : : : : “ ; 1507 0, Oo 
J. RENNARD (accepted ) : : ’ ; ed TO. 0 Brooks & MEEDER (accepted ) : : iikcile Ma amined 

ee yar Woodhouse . : . “ : . weeggoN=O% © 

. : é FAILSWORTH (LANCS ). 

For Erection of Two Shops, Nos. 22 and 23 High Streets | For Construction of Main Sewer eae bao for the Fails- 
Bromley, Kent, for Mr. Harris. Mr. W. A. WILLIAMS, CMe Local. Board. )"Mrsy, cer anrrs Engineer, 88 
Architect, Bromley and London. Quantities by Mr. Mosley Street, Manchester 
William Mills, 26 Budge Row, Cannon Street, E.C. J. Wrigley Chadderton .14)si10D gene). dine kL syegeti cal} 

eles Crossley. : : : : LEGON! O Worthington & Pownall . 3 : L702 Oar 2 
. A. Grubb. ; Ted . ppmese 307559. 0 F. Kershaw, Rochdale. fo de : er 2, 45401 -O 
7. © Armard & Son . : . . eT. 530-8 0 GC W. Barton, Boden. ; ; i : . 2.320 0 O 
DOUGLAS PAYNE (accepted ) ’ : 1,725.08 © W. Turner, Heywood “ot | gigi me : . 2.301 0 O 
Charles Satchell : - : : 1673.40 0 S. Mather, Clayton . ; y ; ‘ Pag 68ne0% 0 
BURNHAM. M. Naylor, Hulme . ; ‘ : : HP LOVIOT © 

For Construction of 1,000 lineal yards of 12-inch and_15-inch J. Cook, Pendleton Spay SAE RA AT, CAFO 
Pipe Outfall Sewer, with Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing GRAVESEND. 

Tank, &c,, Burnham, Somerset. Mr. J. H. PALMER, | For Building Billiard-room at the Gravesend Conservative 

Surveyor. Club, which will accommodate 400 persons on occasions- 
Harding Bros., Burnham . . . : . £2,550 9 0 of meeting. Mr. E. J. BENNETT, Architect. 
Gibson, Exeter . ‘ em eoO) OF 0 A. C. Rayner : : : : : : . £487 0 0 
Forse, Bristol . : : : : ‘ pee 200.08 O J. Hill és : ; : ' : : . 466 10 © 
H. W. Pollard, Bridgwater. : : OT DuROy O W.H. Archer. ; : : ; ; Sr Alo on 
Rerkins.; . ; : : : : ; . 1,896 0 0 W. & E. Wallis . . 5 4 : ° , Ag Ze OnO 
Durnford & Son, Bristol . : : , Pat O50..0" 0 T., G.Sandford, jun. ~- s : A : sO Ce) 
Pen Ft es 7h op 0 Munron & WALLIS (accepted) FAs o 

COLCHESTER. For Hot-Water Heating at Police Station, Gravesend. 

For Kitchen, Warehouse, and Disinfecting Oven, at Infectious Bevan & Stone, Gravesend . : : ; bg Mis fo Ko} 
Hospital, Colchester. Mr. H. GOODYEAR, Borough Jeffreys, Westminster . ; ; ; 7410, O 
Surveyor. Rosser & Russell, Charing Cross : : s UEOGL Os © 

J. Harden, Colchester . : ; : : .Zto1 2 8| GARDNER, Gravesend (accepted ) : : Fe com Os 

W. Pitt & Son, Colchester . . ; : igGO4 0. O EASTON. 

C. E. Orfeur, Colchester . .- +--+ + + 87 © O| For Vicarage House at Easton, near Wells, for Rev. J. Holder-- 

G. Bowes, Colchester (accepled) . + + 9915 9} ness. Messrs. E. H. LINGEN BARKER and ALFRED W. 
CROYDON. S. Cross, Architects, London, Hereford, and Weston-- 

For Completing Two Detached Villas on the Blunt Farm super- Mare. : 
Estate, South Croydon. Mr. DAN R. DALE, FRE BA, DOWLAND (accepted ) 3 : ; ‘ . £15385 -O = 
Architect. GORING. 

Hoare & Son ; é 8 ; , ; . £650 0 o| For Building Temperance Hall, Goring. Mr. S. JOHNS, Archi- 
Docking. : - , : : ; Pa575 0, O-| tect, 
HORROCKS (accepied) . ‘ : ; : Ss 25 NO. OC Hiccs, Goring (accepled) . 5 : : da Be Sie Wo) 


RLAHOGANY & HARD WoOopDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO,, *’xoap! LONBoNS E. 


; Contractors to Railway and Rolling Siock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tons, Handrails, Stair Treads, &ec. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Piten Pine, Teak, Oak, &e. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &2. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large of smal] quantities trom Siovks kept at the Docks. 
Telegranhic Address—“ ACAJOU. LONDON.” 


im GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, Lond n, 1862. 


) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were select.d by eminent Architects fcr the 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, /887. | ¢» 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


RMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 


A. ATTWOOD & CO. 


(LATE SALMON, BARNES & CO.), 


| THEATRES, PUBLIC HALLS, &e. 


ESTIMATES and DESIGNS on APPLICATION. 


ULVERSTON, LANCASHIRE, . 


Mc eo a. 
oe NO London Office:—20 Bucklersbury,"E.C. 


To 


AAR aga | 


SNR TA 
cc 
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GORLESTON. a EGHAM. 

For Building House and Stables, Gorleston, for Dr. Collier. | For Additional Works at Wilton Park, Egham, Surrey, for 
Mr. Wi mM. B. COCKRILL, Architect and Surveyor, Gor- Baron de Worms. Mr. DAN R. DALE, F.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
leston. tect. 

J. J. Robson, Snaresbrook ‘ : ; =; £2400 grOmO HOARE & SON (accepted ) ee p . £1,500 0 O 
M. Barnard, Southtown . ; ; : ee SOM OREO No competition. 

L.. Gr, Leggett, Southtown . : : . Suan, LOGO 

A. Brown, Braintree. : eZ, 0CO sOmO LONDON. 

A. BEDWE LL, Lowestoft (accepted) . . . » 2,000 0 ©) For Stables and Workmen’s Dwellings, West Smithfield, for 
J. F. W. Bray, Yarmouth . ie gles 1,887 0 oO Messrs. Williamson. Mr. GEO. PEARSON, Architect, 

For House, North Quay, Gorleston, for Mr, Joun Planes Bir: Warnford Court, E.C. 

wo. B. COCKRILL, Architect and Surveyor, Gorleston. PEACOCK BRos.* (accepted aa. . 42,4620: 40 
Leggett, Gorleston . : R : F “£2308 -0n 0 * Exclusive of cost of party wall 
Read, Yarmouth . . ; 4 : : VuM2ESt LOFO 
England, Yarmouth . ; ; ; : . 210 o o| For New Wing and Restorations to Colebrook Lodge, Putney 
Skippen, Yarmouth . , ; f ; ip lQGR 08-0 Heath. Mr. DAN R. DALE, F.R I,B.A., Architect. 
Barnard, Yarmouth . : : , ambi 05m 101 Hoare & SON (accepted) cobeg . - £2,570 0 O 
GRIMBLE & WATTS (accepted) Ware bkyetie? << No competition. 
Rouse . : ; : LOS elOmmO . : : 
Whall & Son : R : : j ; . 165 10 0 For Erecting Premises in Clerkenwell Close, E.C., for Mr. 
Wm. Pye. Messrs. IRON & HIGGINS, Architects, 9 Buck- 
ILFRACOMBE. ingham Street, Adelphi. eager by Mr. A. J. Beesley. 
For Erecting Public Shelter under the Capstone, Ilfracombe. G. F. Williams . 4 , ‘ £U479 0 Oo 
Tronwork. W. Stubbs . . . ° ° ° 1,433 te) (e) 
Atrril Bros., Glasgow. : ; : : . £2,600 0 @ Brass & Son. . . . . . - 1,396 0 0 
Whitford, Millwall . . .  . «  « 2549 6 of J-&J. Greenwood . | . .)” 9.7)" Sess Se 
Macfarlane, Glasgow : : : : t), 2,42 Sa Oe J. Hunt. . . . . . - 1,386 0 oO 
.Fildesley, Staffordshire. : . ) 2,200 5008 Oo Twyford & Carter , . . . . - 1,349 15 10 
; rover & Son . : é : , * 1,334 060 
A’ Sines is Masonry, iG ee ee eS S. R. LAMBLE (accepted) . : A : . 1,207 9e@0 0 
WW Collins : ; ; : ‘ A O74 “as W. Buckeridge (withdrawn) 3 é . azo foes 
ene Tallyn : j : ; ; aa 2 4 For Rebuilding Shop and Premises, No. 16 Great Turnstile, 
Tet fon ; ( E Sea : ; at for Mr. H_B. Read, under the Superintendence of Mr. 
w. Bence eT oe ee 336 ios oe WILLIAM EVE, 10 Union Court, Old Broad pa: E.G 
; ‘ ; ; J axter . ‘ a 6 c . £009 0 0 
gore Tel Glazing. “Saar te ae & WwW ardrop ° : . . ‘ + | 795% (Cre 
Vickery ~. : : : : : 735 O80 Perko 4 ; ; ‘ : y ‘ ie e 3 
CLARKE (accepted ) : . . . . - 610 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham : ; : : « Pr aeO 
Excavating. Dabbs : : : 3 : ; : 72 OeLO 
W. Slocombe . : : : : : ; I5I 10 oO Godfrey & Son . j : ; : : 27 720 Os IO 
R. Collins . : : ° : A : 127-1070 Holland : : 5 : i : TOO GO 
“G. TUCKER (accepted ) ; ; : ‘ ‘ 125 Op70 Vd fetal ia 2 HIccs, Loughborough Junction 
AS OIE amee , : : : : ; : 135 0 0 (accepted ) ; - : ; : ; . 695 3D 


NOW READY, 


EYNOLDS & CO.’S 
ARCHITECTS’ 


NTRACTORS AND BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 


COMPRISING 
‘KITCHENERS, RANGES, TILED AND OTHER STOVES, 


CHIMNEYPIECES, TILES, LOCKS, BRASSFOUNDRY, 
IRONMONGERY, SANITARY GOODS, ETC. 


160 pages, and containing over SIX HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A COPY SENT POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF TRADE CARD. 


#.W. REYNOLDS & C0, 73 SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E. 
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LONDON — continued. LONDON —continued. 
For the Strengthening of the Abutments and Anchorages of | For Alterations, &c., and Increased Accommodation (Thirty- 
Lambeth Bridge, for the Metropolitan Board of Works. seven Scholars) to Board School, Victory Place, Lembeth. 
Williams, Son & Wallington . ; : 457300 O10 Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
Phoenix Foundry Company : t # 4,500.0 0 F. R. Turtle. : ‘ 3 : ‘ pe he ke aay ee 
Martin, Wells & Co.. : : ; : £54,200 .0.10 King Bros. & Co... ; ; : ‘ es O55. OO 
Abram Kellett, Ealing. : , ; «3,902.40 5.0 J. Tyerman ‘ ‘ : : : ; 293,000. 0. 0 
Gibson. , , 4 : : 2 CER Roh eNs) CiCOM ne : ; ; ; : ; rt 305 Oo. O 
Appleby Brothers, Limited : 3 ; 34300 On O 4hbs (Rae ; ‘ : : F 3 403 Ome 
J. Mowlem & Co. . : i ; : {eg honky eis) J. Marsland . : ; : : : Petri a Ove a) a iG 
Webster . ‘ ‘ q : : : a. too Oe O Norris & Luke . yh : : : : 23, 3044.0) .o 
PERRY & CO. (accepted ) ; . A C m2 064 O80 H. L. Holloway . . . . ° ees 255) OMG 
J. Biggs 4 ‘ . ; * ae Rete ie tore) ae & Co. : : : : : 3 iO Oe od 
Greeting : a tse Wave atideee ne ROGtWways 7, Johnson ‘ , : : ; re 3526 On Oe OF 
P Be ne ans Carano aoe ope vores ee a4) prays (recommended for acceptance) . 3,2 39 oO 
; . Buckeridge . : : : ; : ~ R21 ae O 
a oe 3 ahs F . School Buildings, £1,475 ; Tar Pavement and Playground, 
Bes Morrish AO 1 GS £285 ; Boundary Walls and Gates, £245; Teachers’ Rooms, 
ie iellett . ; j ; ; 2177 re G £200 ; Schoolkeeper’s House, £440; Water-closet Buildings 
Rowell & Robson : : ; : ; 2175 ah'o for whole of School, £350; Alterations and Repairs to old 
Adams ; ; ; : ; 2,100 oo | School Buildings, £221 5 Total, £3,216. 
j. J. Griffiths . ; , : : : . 2,047 © O| For Enlargement of Board School by 400 Places, Burghley 
Tejilewlem &Co.- 9 : | | game 1904), 0), 0 Road, Marylebone. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
G. G. RUTTY (accepted ) f ' A ae DL G/GO We) fe) W. Evans. 3 ; ‘ F F ‘ £35899 fouee} 
For Erection of Vicarage, for the Church of St. Thomas, T. Bendon ; ; ‘ ‘ ; : 5 °3,86216¢6 
Regent Street, W. Messrs. GEORGE LANSDOWN & ‘TaleGreen . : . ms ° : - 3,858 0 oO 
Harriss, Architects, Warwick Street, Charing Cross. S. & W. Pattinson . ; : : 3 Tad, 705" Se oe 
teeiBandall so... cl eee 4300/00) 0 | 0 He LeHolipways wrvcs 6 oe ae + SS 
Stimpson & Co. ; ‘ ‘ ; : bn 4.075790 4 O Hy Harty ; : : : ; : * (37220 ou 
Stanley G. Bird : : , : ; 14,0105. 0% O Stimpson & Co. : ‘ ‘ A ‘ J1e3O82) OD 
W. Downs 2 ‘ : : ‘ ; 4,037, 9 O Wall Bros. ; ; P : ; : eng 5 00R Om C 
Colls & Son. : : : j : a f.020.08 O W. Johnson. : : A ; : - 735436 70 10 
J. Morter . : 5. : ‘ ‘ , . 3,995 9 0 W. Buckeridge . ; F ; : : « (32430 & 20 
Bywaters . n ; ; : ; : o3,00080)' 0 School Buildings, £2,870 ; Works to existing Buildings and 
H. & E. LEA (accepted) . : : ‘ . 3,791 0 o| Playgrounds, &c., £248; Extra Foundations, £125; Total, 
For Construction of Sewers, for the Holborn Bcard of Works. £3243. Cost per Head, £7 35. 6d. Total Cost per Head, 
KILLINGBACK, Camden Town (accepied) . milg590, O; O £8 25. Id. 
For New Floor and Fitting-up Sinks in Workhouse Scullery, For Supply of Additional Furniture for General Office of the 
Parish Street, Horselydown. Finance Department, for the London School Board. 
Broad, Bermondsey . : : : : #4IG08 .OF.0 Davis Bros. : ‘i 4 , ; : ; £lz4e 1 Ome 
Smith & Barnes, Bermondsey . ; : eT25e OF O Wake & Dean. A cd ; 0 : SO NeB) Oc 
McCleod = . 2 : : ‘ : ‘ PeSoE LOL O T. Cruwys . ; : 3 . - : oe QOL LO 
Riches, Walworth Road. ‘ : j pw53) 101.0 W. H. Lascelles & Co. ; , : : Si a On 
BULLERS, Bermondsey: (accepied ) : : aL e477 07 0 R. Biggs. : : - : é j oY 2 ame. 
HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 
s 


WITH THEI 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, aid Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND !RON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 5.W. 


™TMMOVABLE, ACME” SIRE ~ = 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
<ETmmovable Acme.’’ 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


LIMITED, 
Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, S.E. 


i oO PECIALITE WIEDUEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER.. 


LAS 
3 Sl, 4) 


LONDON DEPOT: 20 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, 
34a Albert Embankment, wet MANCHESTER. 


LAMBETH. S.E. }T. J. STURGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C- 
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LONDON— continued. 


LINTRATHEN. 


i ing he London School | For Supplying Cast-iron Pipes with Steel Hoops (8,800 tons); 
For Beers Cleaning, and other Works for the Lo TL inne Woe a ae 
: . STEWART & CoO., Glasgow (accepied ). 
Ww ‘ wich. Queen Head Street, DAY. &COo., w 
ts eae pa, aes 3 Se T.W. Smith & Son £24 19 o Contract price is about £33,000. 
N. Burgess . 237,40 10. Green 4-23 20 20 MALDON. 
Moreton & Co. 230 10 0 C.Dearing & Son 18 10 0 For Two Wenham Lights for Council Chamber, Maldon Town 
J. H. Lyon . ee205. 20u9 Woods Road. Hall. Mr. P. M. BEAUMONT, Borough Sa ae a 
Pritchard & Son. 203 0 oO H.L.Holloway . 45 0 o Stratford "| : é : : - F ; 
M. McCarthy 197 nh sO. Alen aROVurs yee LAO Ortlewell ‘ E f ; , F ; . 1610 o 
G. R. Storey - 196 12 Oo G.Groom & Sons. 21 Ia o Foreman 4 : : i { : . 46050" c 
R. Sewell + §105°40.,0) (GB oAsh PRs Rud se) Player . ; ; ; q j y . vo IG Met o 
T. B.Cullen& Co. 183 5 4 Effra Parade. HAWKS (accepted ) i ; i 5 ‘ » 14°17. 6 
C. Willmott 78175..0. 50, Srl eViallett. 7 Ag Ome MUSSELBURGH. 
J. W. Roy . sgt 00 MOEN Pearce x 39 he For Public Slaughterhouse, Musselburgh, Mr. WEDDER- 
rs Mowe ie p a rs pee & Son 3 é | SPOON, Burgh payee Pat 
c oR iets Pineal son and Brick : 
woe Co. eanl 52" OeLO Gipsy Hill Road. W. Pollock, Paisley = i : ; : ; £543 10 2 
H. L. Holloway . 149 0 0 } iietyas 4 fe 5 a J. Hurst, Musselburgh A . . . 407 On 3 
SHV t I 0, Of jppuetyone. : fe) > MM ibureh ee : : f . 462 00 
W. Butieridee oe o o G. Groom & Son 16515200 I: ae Fishericn Peay 4 ; . grees S 
J. Chamberlain 140 0 O Cottenham Road. 2 ? Joinerwork. 
Willesden’ Site. G. H. Sargeant Jet LBA 0 R. Cumming, Eskbank ‘ ’ , F . 320 0 0 
W. oe Bee 20.'830 BORO is Fhichesiea 2 % g W. Dickson, Mo eee “ : ° ° ° pd : - 
H. Mallett . 21 ne a Tee 2 . Macintosh, Fisherton . ; F A vei 
epee nee 2 oad fe a Sea Con a ic 2 5 FoRstzR, Musselburgh ie . ° « 12990 0 
ROIUEL HEY QETEEL- 8 : asterwork. 
W. Phipsok. af 85-0 oO. =i Cruwys : piekso4 gto J. Dewar, Portobello ; : : é . 143.0 0 
He 7 pee 71S Oma a. ie peace ee Oy a eee Musselburgh (accepted) . a : 4 
oe SBMA aes : Dick, Portobello . ‘ : . . ° . 
Aldenham Street. ce pag q = 4 4 ; Plumber and Smithwork. . te 
W. Phipson. 85-0 6 . Richards Nicsee ; f ; ; ; i ; . 138 0 
Dae oye » «09:40 |. Ga HT, Sareeant ames § oe Sandilands, Musselburgh . . . ° . 116 100 
We) Cannon aan a OO Seay tt ay = a J. HENDERSON, Fisherton (accepted). 4. « 115 0 O 
Chicksand Street. Gs Vi PS hes 2nnie By nas, . 
ta oT nS oe For Building Baptist Chapel at Navigation, near Treharris. 
E. J. Coombe 25 15 0 _CoWall : 20 OO: ] a Ls 
: D. Davies, Cathays ‘ : ° : . £425 
G:.H.. Sargeant... 25. 8. 6.-, We Gldtevcc OG.) mite meOmD AJ “pee Navigaionee ; Pe Bon si mt 
C. V. Howard 20 14 o W. Johnson TA 4107.0 rT es Meena Viele ; 2 hanes 
For Works at St. Mary’s Church, Spital Square, E., for Rev. D. Jenkins, Merthyr Tydfil . A : «nf S20gns 0 
VM Gbriss A Thomash: Mes Benen Dater een, |e GC, Wilkins, Aberaman » s -eb0osue |) sau 
Architect. J. Blatchford, Navigation , . . . ° ae 2 4 
-RITCHA < SON (accepted) . . 72108 O"LO JoG. Davies Pontlottyn . . . ° a2 
Pies kas Ne cornet < Ww. WILLIAMS, Pontypridd (accepted ) ‘ 6255 Ope 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ SunvEyiNG List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a = made in 
thorough = saape #2 MARK all colours 
Cure for Ea 

Damp Walls soe and 
and is FR torah colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL W'S AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturer 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.0. (Established 186),) 


WRIGHT'S 


PATENT FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS, 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS, 


Possess immense advantages over all other means of Fixing, but 
the chief points are :— 
1, They take nails or 
becoming too hard. 
2. They do not split, like inferior materials, 
3. A vastly superior fixing is obtained. 
Hundreds of references, REDUCTION IN COST. 
Particulars on application. 
Certificate of Merit, Sanitary Institute, Bolton, 1887. 
= RECENT Certificate of Merit, Sanitary Institute, York, 1886. 


¢ ) Highly Commended, Firemen’s Exhibition, West- 
AWARD: s l “minster, 1886, ‘ : 


screws at any length of time, never 


To be obtained only from 
7 YTTN 3 Westminster Chambers, 
J. W RIGH it & CoO. { Victoria Street, Condes S.W. 
Telegraphic Address : “ Fixing.’ London. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 
1803. Issues FIRE and LIFE POLICIES 


WrsT END OFFICE: 4 PALL MALI, EAST. 
Office: 92 CHEAPSIDE._SAML. J, PIPKIN, Secretary. 


HAINES & CO. JENKS &WOOD 


(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


-PAPERHANGINGS 


MANUFACTURERS, 
A) Bread Street, Cannon Street, 


A large collection of Choice LO A D 0 A 
: 5 


Goods always kept in Stock, 

from which Orders can be 

Supplied. 

LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 
DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 


Raised Flocks. Borders and 
Friezes. 


WOOD - BLO 


(Mr. Wuitr's System), 
For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 

on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


" Clapham Junction. 8.W. 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
is Offices, 
69 CHANCERY 


LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 


DAMP WALLS 
THOROUGHLY CURED. 


PEUROLITE NEVER FAILS! 


Twenty years’ careful study and practice has proved that 
the worst of Damp Walls can be cured and made fit for 
the most delicate Decorations of all kinds, PEUROLITE 
mixed ready for use in Cans—Pint, 1s. 6d.; Quart, 2s. 6d.; 
Gallonv,&s. 

G. JONES, Decorator to H.M. the Queen, EAST COWES, 

Isle of Wight. 
Agents wanted. Please recommend PruRo.irsE after you 
have proved it genuine. Full particulars, one stamp. 
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; NEWPORT. 
For Construction of Reservoir, &c. Newbridge, and Brick 


SWINDON. 
For Erecting Stable and Coach-house at New Swindon, Wilts. 


Service Tank near Crumlin, for the Newport Rural Sani- Mr. WM. DrEw, Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 
tary Authority. Mr. T. DyNE STEEL, C.E., Tredegar H. LOOKER, Stratton (accepted ). 
Place, Newport, Mon. ; For Making Alterations and Additions to the New Inn, New 
E. J. London & Co., Stow Hill, Newport. . £1,820 0 O Swindon, Wilts. Mr. WM. DREw, Architect, Swindon. 
T. W. Davies, Barnstaple i re i) G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted). 
G. Griffith, Fair Lawn, Sharpness 1620033) 9 
A. Kellett, Ealing, Middlesex . 2 LASS ciel, } TADCASTER. : 
J. Pickthall & Sons, Merthyr Tydfil 1,416 19 8 For Works of W ater Supply for the Village of Stanks, Berwick- 
Nelson & Co., Cardiff i, ie ASO) cab in-Elmet, Tadcaster. 
H. Hilton & Sons, Swansea, : : yal BOD eOr ee D. Speight, Leeds -£385 4 ! 
G.Geen, Newport . . . . 1,270 0 O J. anes, per gen ; ee. He : 
T. GOLDSWORTHY . a2 . Roberts, Lowmoor . 24 
OLDSWORTHY, Newport (accefied ) 1,230:40 0 Pane enatediamonue® fae 
NORTHAMPTON. W. Wilson & Son, Castleford 229 10 8 
For Additions to the Northampton General Infirmary. Mr. J. Speight, Leeds 229 0 O 
- W. HULL, Architect, 12 St. Giles’s Street, Northampton. T. Walker, Farsley 223.415) 10 
Cosford, Northampton . : 75997510 0 F. Stevens, Newark : ZIG MO me 
Fisher, Northampton : 3 {hig 860) vO OO D. Stables, Morley . ’ : 216 0 O 
Branson, Northampton i ; Pla 733040 rO J. E. Jessop, Gomersal (accepted) 216 0 O 
Jarvis, Banbury : ; ‘ uih3.6yoNtomo Surveyor’s estimate ; , ass irone® 
Reynolds, Northampton . » 3,600 0 Oo TREDEGAR. 
Green Brothers, Northampton . . 3,568 © ©O| For Pitching and Puddling Raised Embankment of Storage 
Clayson, Brayfield . . . : 3,560 9 0 Reservoir at Waterworks, Tredegar. Mr. W. C. WIDDOW- 
H. MARTIN, Northampton (accepted) 3,560 9 O SON, Surveyor, 87 Queen Street, Tredegar. 
Wingrove, Northampton . ‘ . . Swi 2 W. Dicketts, Tredegar . LBAS Om) 
T. Lewis, Tredegar 690*'5°0 
PORTSMOUTH. J. Hilton & Son, Swansea 682 0 0 
For Alterations to old Pumping Engines at Eastney. D. Morgan. Tredegar 598 0 Oo 
Goodfellow & Mathews (Azghes?) #£7;500" OF 0 J Pik THALES? SON Merthyr (accepted ) : 81 7 6 
WAIT (lowest and accepted) 2,980°0 *0 y 4 ) ; 3 
For Alterations and Extensions to the Royal Portsmouth, 
Portsea, and Gosport Hospital. Mr. ARCHIBALD H., 
Forp, A.M.I.C.E., Architect. AN ANCIENT SCOTTISH BURGH. 
BURBIDGE, Southsea (accepted) ; ; ea os5" 7 4 THE annual meeting of the Incorporated Traders of Irvine was 
held on Friday last, for the 241st time. The ex-Provost Pater- 
RUNCTON. son gave the toast of “The Provost, Magistrates, and Town 
For Alterations and Repairs to Runcton House, near Chichester. Council.” He said the toast was one which had been proposed 
Mr. T. S. ARCHER, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. in Irvine during the last seven centuries. Looking over a well- 
Holt ; : . : : : : . £1,260 © © authenticated list of royal burghs, he saw that the charter of 
Dearle : : - : : é 1,055 © oO Irvine had been granted by William the Lion, and the name of 
Rodgers , : : : ; = 1,022 15 oO Irvine was mentioned immediately before that of Ayr. The 
Evans, Southsea : - “ ; 4 935 © o lands which the burgh of Irvine held by royal charter they 
Budden . ; ; : 900 0 oO They were 


——$—$__—_— 


were not to suppose had been granted for nothing. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C 
Birzs or Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
-SPRAGUE’S “‘INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Pans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s TABLES, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


eee Eee 
OLUME XXXVII. OF THE AKCHITECT, 


handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 


WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., 


MITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 


SSSSSSSO SSE SSOSOSSHSSSHSOSOSSOSHSOSO SUS 


SIMPLEX DEA 


de 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xxx ** + SKYLIGHTS & 
) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special oontract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTy USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


QAP I LLL SSL LT 


GROVER & Co. (#imited), Engineers, de. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


« * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
COSSSH TOSSES SSOO PSE SC SSSSSCOSTOVOSCLOIAM 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., beststyle. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 


BATH STONE. 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY. 


PICTOR’S MONKS’ PARK, CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
WINSLEY GROUND, WESTWOOD. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 
ie SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


HENRY HING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHCLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St, Portman Sq., W. 


(Late ot 100 NEW BUND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


TRADE MARK. 


A 


The King of Type-writers ; the siuot rapid and most durable 
Type-writing Machine extant. 10.000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing. Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern- 
ment Officials. Ministers, Au hors, Journalists, Stenographers, 
and“ All sorts and conditions f men.” 

Apply for Price List and Purticu'ars to Sole London Office, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
ZOO Gracechurch Siseet, B.C. 
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granted for services rendered, and Provosts of the present day 
would get something of a surprise if demands were made upon 
them which had been made on Provosts of the royal burgh in 
old times. He would only mention one instance as an example. 
One of the Provosts during the reign of James VI. was informed 
that he and his bailies should, under penalty of forfeiture of life, 
furnish an armed vessel and proceed immediately to Dum- 
barton with forty days’ provisions on board. King James was 
about to proceed to the Highlands and islands of Scotland, and 
Irvine was to furnish part of the escort. It appeared that the 
crofters of those days were no more satisfied than those of the 
present day, and the King was determined to make personal 
Inquiry. 

Mr. Dickie, town clerk, in giving the toast of “ The Incor- 
porated Trades of Irvine,” stated that the charter, or “ Seal of 
Cause” of the Trades Guild, had been granted by the Town 
Council, after a long period of disputation, in the year 1646. 
There had been some misunderstanding as to the terms of the 
proposed charter, and these had been finally adjusted at the 
Convention of Burghs at Lanark. The trades incorporated 
were the smiths, weavers, tailors, cordwainers, skinners, wrights, 
and coopers. There was a clause in the charter entitling the 
waulkers to be enrolled when their numbers reached a given 
figure. The charter conferred very considerable privileges on 
the trades, including the right to send two of their number to 
sit as members of the Town Council. Nearly the last of these 
privileges had been swept away by the Act of 1846. The 
Incorporation of Trades have still the right by Act of Parlia- 
ment to send one of their number to sit in the Harbour Trust. 
There was a “waulk mill” in the district till within half a 
century ago, but the waulkers never attained the degree of 
importance in the burgh entitling them to claim admission into 
the guild. 


TRADE NOTES. 


MEssrs. J. WRIGHT & Co., of 3 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, S.W., have been awarded a certificate of merit 
at the Exhibition of the Sanitary Institute for the excellence 
of their fireproof fixing blocks. 

A JUBILEE EDITION of the District Railway Map of London 
and the District Railway Country Map has just been brought 
out by Messrs. W. J. Adams & Sons, of 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 
The maps are very correct and useful. 


THE wood-block flooring in the Worcester Cathedral re- 
storation work was executed in oak by Messrs. Nightingale & 
Co., of the Wood Pavement Works, Great Grimsby. 

AT the Paris Exhibitionfof Railways, &c., Mr. W. R. Cooper, 
manager of the Medway Cement Works at Cuxton, Rochester, 
has been awarded the gold medal for his “ Improved ” Portland 
Cement. 

THE Italian Government has chartered the cable steamers 
International and Kangaroo to proceed to Massowah for the 
purpose of producing distilled water from sea-water, and storing 
it for the use of the troops in that locality. The distilling plant 
in both ships will be of the most improved and powerful de- 
scription, and the installation has in both cases been entrusted! 
to Messrs. John Kirkaldy, Limited, the Government contractors 
for these specialities, who fitted most of the ships employed in 
the Ashantee, Cape, Zulu, Egyptian, and Soudan expeditions, 
and are therefore well placed for carrying out work of this 
extensive nature where time is a vital object. 


A CONTRACT has been entered into for acquiring ten acres 
of land at Erith, for the purpose of erecting a new factory for 
the manufacture of Nordenfelt guns and ammunition. 


THE Royton Local Board have adopted plans prepared by 
Mr. R. Vawser, C.E., Manchester, for the main drainage of the 
district and the treatment of the sewage, at an estimated cost 
of about 27,000/. 


IN answer to a question put at the Coroner’s Court, Isling- 
.ton, Dr. Danford Thomas said there was a Police Act which 
prohibited a domestic servant cleaning windows from the out- 
side, and that if a private individual, passing through a street 
or square, saw a servant cleaning windows from the outside, he 
could lay an information against the proprietor of the house 
and obtain a conviction, whether the servant was a willing 
agent to the cleaning or not. 


IN connection with the alterations at the Northampton 
General Infirmary, Mr. J. T. Wingrove, builder, has written to 
the Northampton Mercury, saying :—“It appears that when 
the tenders were opened that of mine was the lowest by over 
1oo/., and according to what is usually done—that is, if the 
contractor is competent to carry out the work—I should have 
had the contract. But through some unexplained cause my 
tender is rejected, and the contract given to a builder whose 
estimate is over 10o/. more than.mine. I have had an inter- 
view with the architect, who knows no cause or reason why I 


THE FIRE AT EXETER THEATRE. 


This AWFUL CALAMITY might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ ‘‘ PYRODENE,” 
which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in fact, THE 
THEATRE in every prt-ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


SEE THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIAL: 
REPORT OF PROFESSOR WATSON SMITH, PAS feo Ati os Oa: 


“ PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING PAINTS AND LIQUIDS, 
“AQUOL” WASHABLE WATER PAINTS. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER: March 22, 1887. 

Dear Strs,—I beg to say that during the erection of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition Buildings at Old Trafford, by Manchester, I was 
avthorised by the Works Committee to make a critical examination of fireproofing compositions and paints for the woodwork in the Exhibition, 
and to report thereon. This work I undertook, and having some slight practical experience of only one of the several fireproofing mixtures 
offered, and that one not yours, in order to enable me to decide whether this was the best, it was necessary—and, indeed, I was advised—that 
I should try experiments with several others as well. This I did, firstly, with the samples of fireproofed articles furnished to me by several firms ; 
secondly, by a chemical examination of the mixtures themselves, as furnished to me by the firms or purchased; and, thirdly, by experiments 
made by myself after applying the mixtures to various fabrics. The results of my experiments were embodied in a report, which was laid 
before the Works Committee; it was accompanied by some experiments, and the subject was freely discussed, as I did not wish my 
Own opinions to offer any bias in the matter, but merely the facts to speak for themselves as far as possible. On the whole, and especially 


for ease and rapidity of penetration and neutrality, as well as efficiency asa fireproofer, the Griffiths’ Pyrodene Liquid 
was preferred. 


I may add that all the woodwork in the Fine Art 
your Pyrodene Fireproof Painis, 

Th2 boardwork forming the inner walls of the other Sections is also fireproofed with Pyrodene Liquid; the remaining wood, iron 
and brickwork of the building, both inside and outside (with a trifling exception), is painted with your Aquol, and the appearance of all is 


most satisfact ory. Toe paints were applied during a most severe frost, and have stood an exceptionally hot summer, and, therefore, I consider 
them suitable for any climate. 


Section is carefully protected with your Pyrodene Fireproof Liquid, and painted with 


Lect : . I am, faithfully yours, (Signed) WATSON SMITH, F.CS., F.I.C., 
ecturer in Chemicil Technology in the Victoria University, &c., Vice-Chairman of the Chemical S. ction (No. JZ Chemical and Allied industries}, 
of the Royal Jubilee Exhbition, Manchester, 
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should have been rejected in this manner, as all the work I 
have done and am now doing under him he says has been, and 
is being, satisfactorily carried out, and I can have testimonials 
from all the architects whom I have done work under in the 
town, as well as several gentlemen for whom I have built villas. 
And I think the public buildings I have done in the town—viz., 
the café in Abington Square and Military Road Board Schools 
—will prove that I was quite competent to carry out this one.” 


A PLAINTIFF in the Hartlepool County Court has obtained 
damages for 15/., and all costs, owing to injuries and conse- 
quent loss of business sustained from a fall caused by a coal- 
plate, which was insecurely fastened, giving way. 

THE Newcastle (Staffs) Town Council have been empowered 
to borrow 10,000/. for the erection of their municipal buildings, 
including an assembly hall and free library. The renewed 
tender of Mr. Gallimore to do the work for 12,000/. has been 
accepted. 

WE have received the 1887 catalogue of Messrs. F. W. 
Reynolds & Co., Southwark Street, S.E., which leaves nothing 
to be desired in completeness. Numerous illustrations are 
given of baths and fittings, gas-stoves, lock furniture, stable 
fittings, &c. The firm have a reputation for specialities in locks, 
conspicuous amongst which is their patent double-handed lock. 
The end of the latching-bolt is cylindrical, and bevelled on both 
sides, and is provided with a solid rib projecting along the 
upper side. When the door is closed the bolt is driven home 
in the usual way, and the opening in the striking-plate, which 
is slotted, receives the whole of the bolt-head, the rib of which 
takes a good hold or bearing within. There is also a large 
variety of double-handed locks, mortice-locks, rim locks, &c. 
In ranges, the Victoria open and closed fire-kitcheners, double- 
oven Standard kitchener, improved pattern double-oven 
“ Acorn” kitcheners, are a few of many kinds that will interest 
the reader of this catalogue. 

MEssrs. MALKIN, EDGE & Co., Patent Encaustic Tile 
Works, Burslem, the well-known manufacturers, have, in con- 
sequence of the increasing importance of their London business, 
opened an office and show-rooms at No. 29 Sandringham 
Buildings, Charing Cross Road, W.C., to be carried on by 
them under the management of Mr. James Cope, an old and 
trusted servant, who thoroughly understands the requirements 
of the encaustic tile business in all its branches, including tiles 
suitable for floors, hearths, grates, halls, dados, &c. They are 
also manufacturers of various other kinds of tiles, viz. majolica, 


AZOLUS 


THE 


incised and embossed in a variety of colours ; white and tinted 
glazed tiles in choice arrangements ; art-painted tiles suitable 
for hearths, cheeks, emblems ; also painted subjects, and panels, 
adapted for public buildings, &c. 

THE exhibit of Messrs. Cox, Edgeley & Co., at the Wolver- 
hampton Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, was much admired, 
especially the east window for Kingsdown Church, Kent. The 
exhibit consisted of an oak altar table, with three panels repre- 
senting the Crucifixion, and decorated super altar ; altar table 
with plain panels; decorated zinc altar cross ; brass candle- 
sticks, with sconces; brass candlesticks, vases, &c.; brass 
altar desk; painted tapestry banner ; velvet and braid banner ; 
two-light stained glass windows for east end of Kingsdown 
Church, Kent, representing the Crucifixion ; portion of wrought 
ironwork for Wolvey Church, and other examples of metal- 
work, &c. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Welsbach’s Incandescent Light. 


Most of our readers will have heard of the new incandescent 
principle of gas-lighting, which is claimed to be the nearest 
approach to the brilliancy of the electric light at only half the 
cost of ordinary gas. The novelty is the burner, the patent of 
Dr. Von Welsbach, of Vienna, which is covered by a 
mantle consisting of a small cone of incombustible matter. 
This, when heated to incandescence over a smal] Bunsen gas- 
burner, emits a brilliant light, due to the metallic oxides which 
are employed in the preparation of the mantle, which, being 
incombustible, remains intact until many hundred hours’ use. 
Previous attempts by other inventors have been failures, because 
a very high temperature was required to produce incandescence, 
but in this patent a very low temperature only is required. 
The light is pure white, and thus enables the various shades of 
colours to be distinguished. Perfect combustion of smoke and 
carbon is obtained ; hence, the ceilings are not blackened, 
and waste carbon is not inhaled. The heat is not wasted, 
but adds to the light, which is proved by holding the 
hand over the burner and feeling only a minimum heat. 
What we have written are claims set forth in the excellent 
pamphlet issued by the Incandescent Gas Lighting Company, 
Limited. What is more to the point is that we attended a 
meeting convened at the company’s works in Palmer Street, 
Westminster, to see the incandescent light in practical use, a 
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method which is generally more convenient than the eloquence factory of thirteen boiler furnaces of the Lambeth Waterworks 
of prospectuses. Briefly, then, we must say we agree with all Company’s pumping station at Brixton Hill ; also at Messrs. 
that is said of the brilliancy and purity of the light, the perfect | Beardshaw’s Steel Works at Sheffield ; and arrangements are 
combustion and the reduction of heat, and we believe that being made for its use on steamships. From experiments 
there is great economy in its use. It seems admirably adapted made by Mr. D. R. Clark, an economy of fuel to the extent o 
for all forms of lighting, and ought to be a success on the , 25 per cent. is proved to be effected. Facts are stubborn 


strength of genuine merit. things, and should induce many of our readers to pay a visit to 
any of the works where the patent is fitted, to see for them- 
Allport’s Patent Door Buffer. selves. 
A LITTLE unpresuming invention in the way of domestic See 
: ; 4 
comfort is Allport’s Patent Door Buffer. To prevent slamming THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


doors it is only necessary to fix on the door. There are ; ? ; ; 
different sizes for every kind of door. The patentees are the , AT the meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates, under the chair- 


Patent Door Buffer Company, of St. Benet’s Place, E.C. manship of Colonel Sir Francis Morley, Mr. Dixon-Hartland, 
M.P., moved the following resolution :—“ That this Court will 
Smoke-consuming Furnaces. not grant a license to any music hall or place of public enter- 


AN invention of value to our readers interested in smoke- | tainment—whether the granting of such licenses be opposed or 
consuming is that of Mr. H. Thompson, Smoke-Consuming | not opposed—without satisfactory evidence being given to the 
Furnace Co., 165 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Its application | Court that there are ample means of speedy exit for the public 
at present is limited to boilers, but we understand that with some | in the event of panic or fire.” He said he had taken great 
modification the system will be extended to grates. The patent | personal interest in theatres and music halls, and he thought 
is scientific and extremely simple, and consists in the use of | from the recent disasters caused by fire, and especially that of 
hollow fire-bars, through which air passes from front to back. | Exeter, that it was the duty of the Court to do all in their 
This air becomes heated on its way through the bars, and, | power to prevent, if possible, accidents and loss of life arising 
together with the air passing upwards through the furnace from | through there being no proper means of exit. He did not care 
underneath, mixes with the combustible gases from the furnace | so much what became of theatres, as they were under other 
at the bridge, completing their combustion. The inventor | control, but the Magistrates must look carefully after music 
claims that hitherto where, as in the City of London, expensive | halls, so as not to incur the odium which fell upon the Exeter 
coals have been consumed at 18s. per ton, now coals at half the | Magistrates.—Sir Alfred Slade, in seconding the motion, said 
price can be substituted, and instances the experience of | that after what had recently occurred the public was startled 
Messrs. R. Clay & Sons, at their printing works, Bread Street | that even theatres which were supposed to be built on the most 
Hill, E.C, Previous to the introduction of the Thompson | approved principles—as was, for instance, the case in Exeter— 
furnace they had used best Welsh coal, at 18s. per ton; burnt much quicker than those which were built years and 
now they are able to burn a very inferior quality at a cost | years ago. It was just possible that in adopting a modern 
of only 8s. 9d. per ton, and with the exception of an occasional | style they were on the wrong tack.—The Chairman remarked 
puff of smoke when the stoker “coals,” an absolute preventive | that if the resolution was carried it would practically stop the 
ofsmoke. Disappointed with so many claims that have been | granting of any licenses this year, as no time would be afforded 
made to the millennium of smoke consumption, we madeacall at to obtain the necessary evidence. He then gave notice of the 
Messrs. R. Clay & Son’s works to form our own opinion, and | following resolution :—“ That a special committee be appointed, 
really the patent furnace is all it claims to be. The smoke is | consisting of the same members as the Licensing Committee, 
visibly consumed, and not a particle seemed to leave the | with the addition of the chairman of the Court and the chair- 
chimney. The coal was certainly too bad to be used in an | men of the petty sessional divisions, to consider the subject of 
ordinary way. We welcome this as a genuine success, and we _ proper and efficient exits in size and number in case of fire or 
hope to see it largely adopted. Similar results to the instance | panic being provided in all premises licensed for music or 
given have been attained in Thompson’s patent fitted to a | dancing, and to report to the Court.” The motion would be set 
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down for discussion at the next county day.—After a few words 
from Mr. Hughes-Hughes, Mr. Dixon-Hartland said he should 
be content if the licenses were granted on condition that the 
holders should within one month satisfy the Court that all 
suggestions made by the Court had been carried out.—The 
Chairman said no doubt the local committees would report to 
the Court all places which were fit to be licensed. For it had 
always been the practice of the Court to carefully inquire into 
each application before granting any license.—Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland then withdrew his motion —The Chairman said he 
had received a letter from the lord-lieutenant of the county 
regarding fires and places of entertainment, and pointing out 
the deficiency of the exits at Exeter Hall, and he added St. 
James’s Hall was not so well provided with exits as it ought to 
be.—The Chairman’s motion was then carried. 

At Wednesday’s sitting of the Middlesex Magistrates, Sir 
E. H. Currie applied for a music license for the People’s 
Palace, and it was granted on an undertaking being given that 
the galleries will not be used until the completion of certain 
structural alterations.—Mr. Poland supported the application 
of Mr. George Leslie fora renewal of the music and dancing 
license of St. James’s Hall. The application had been put 
back in order that the Bench might be afforded some informa- 
tion as to the exits from the building. Mr. Poland stated that 
gas had been abolished and the electric light had been intro- 
duced, besides which various structural alterations had been 
effected with a view to providing improved exits.—Mr. Emden, 
architect, stated that all that the Board of Works had called 
upon the proprietors to do, and more, had been done by them. 
He certainly considered the exits sufficient for the safety of the 
public in case of fire or panic. The proprietors were prepared 
to meet all the requirements of a special committee of the 
Magistrates to be appointed to consider and report on the 
matter.—Mr. Chappel, chairman of the proprietors, endorsed 
the undertaking. The license was granted.—A music license 


for Exeter Hall was granted on an undertaking being given | 


that any alteration would be effected that a committee of the 
Magistrates might require. 

A NOVEL suggestion for securing safety for the public is 
made by Mr. James More in a letter to a Glasgow paper. 
After premising that a theatre is a quadrilateral building, 
divided internally between the auditorium and the stage by 
a partition, the proscenium, and that the stage portion of it is 
filled from floor to roof with highly combustible materials, and 
is almost invariably the origin of all conflagrations, and where, 


according to all experience, an outbreak of fire is so sudden 
and rapid in its development as to defy all check or control, 
he goes on to say, “‘ My idea is not to prevent fire rising amongst 
the stage properties, or, primarily, even to extinguish it when 
it does break out, but to rigidly locate it on the stage side of 
the proscenium, and to render all access of fire or whiff of 
flame from passing forward into the auditorium. I would con- 
vert all the stage behind the proscenium into one immense 
furnace, with an outlet flue and chimney of sufficient magnitude 
to create the required draught, and to carry off innocuously 
every patticle of flame and smoke. To effect this, I would 
construct the proscenium from basement to roof of boiler-plate 
iron, double, with about 9 inches space filled with water. I 
would fit it with a similarly constructed close-fitting door to 
close the stage opening. This there would be no mechanical 
difficulty in making to descend in less than one minute. (This 
is called an iron curtain in theatrical parlance, but is no more 
a curtain than any furnace door.) I would mechanically con- 
nect this door with a large damper in the flue or chimney, so 
that the descent of the one would be simultaneous with the 
opening of the other. This single operation effected, there you 
have your furnace promptly and perfectly apart from the 
audience part of the house, without the least possibility, or 
even tendency, of the fire coming to the front, but bound to 
obey the unvarying law of nature, and pass up the chimney. 
In this way the first great object of securing the safety of the 
audience would be effected, and if the house be constructed 
with sufficient and safe exits not a life may be lost or en- 
dangered. Of course ample outlets must also be provided in 


| the stage portion, on the ground level or near it, and whatever 


appliances, and they are many, which science has devised for 
extinguishing the fire, should be amply taken advantage of.” 
Mr. G. G. Hoskins, F.R.LB.A., of Darlington, has during 
the last fortnight, at the request of the Justices of Middles- 
brougb, made inspections of and reports upon the means of 
egress from the Theatre Royal, the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
the Oxford Music Hall, Oddfellows’ Hall, Cleveland Hall, 
Temperance Hall, and the Music Hall in connection with the 
Albert Park Hotel. The license to the Oddfellows’ Hall has 


| been renewed, while the licenses in the cases of the Tem- 


perance Hall and the Cleveland Hall have been provisionally 
renewed for one month, during which time the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Hoskins are to be carried out. The licensing of 
the two theatres and the Albert Park Hotel Music Hall have 
not yet been dealt with. 
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AT the meeting of the Coventry City Council on Tuesday 
the General Works Committee suggested some alterations to 
the Corn Exchange, the Theatre Royal, and the Britannia 
Music Hall, to facilitate exit in case of fire, and ordered that 
the suggestions should be forwarded to the Justices of the 
Peace. 

SPECIAL attention has been paid to the exits of the new 
theatre, Bournemouth, and other arrangements for the safety 
and comfort of the audience. The ventilation arrangements 
are also very complete, Boyle’s latest improved air-pump 
ventilators being employed. 

THE Streets Committee of Bolton Council have recom- 
mended the Magistrates, in renewing the license of the Theatre 
Royal, to order the complete closing of the top gallery, it being 
in their opinion dangerous in case of outbreak of fire, being 
reached by long flights of stairs. Extended facilities for quick 
egress from other parts of the house are also recommended, in 
addition to the automatic sprinklers which the lessee and 
manager, Councillor Elliston, has had fitted in the place. A 
deputation of the borough Magistrates visited the theatre on 
Saturday. 

THE Sub-committee on Theatres, sitting at the office of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, on Tuesday recommended the 
granting of the certificate for the Terry Theatre. The certi- 
ficate will be sealed to-day (Friday), and the theatre will open 
on Monday next. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Southport Town Council on 
Tuesday the following recommendation of the Watch and Public 
Halls Committee was agreed to :—“ That estimates be ob- 
tained of the cost of making all doors on the lines of exit from 
the Town Hall and Cambridge Hall respectively to open out- 
wards, and that quarterly reports be presented to the committee 
setting forth the provision made in public halls for egress in the 
case of fire or panic.” : 

AT a meeting of the Birmingham Watch Committee on 
Tuesday, the chairman, Mr. Bishop, said the committee had 
concluded their visits to the local theatres by day and night, 
and had drawn up a number of suggestions for the better safe- 
guarding of the public against fire or panic. They did not pro- 
pose to make the report public, but should send it to the 


Magistrates, and for this reason: the Magistrates had the | 


power, and they had none ; and they did not propose to take 
the responsibility without the power. The proprietors of the 
theatres had met them in the best spirit possible, and desired to 
do all they could to insure the safety of their patrons, and it 
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was the committee’s conviction that if a panic arose there would 
be very little danger. The fire appliances were good, and the 
other arrangements generally so; but there were certain 
matters which required attention. The Mayor added that the 
Magistrates were fully aware of the responsibility put upon 
them, and they attached very great importance to the recom- 
mendations of the committee. The following letter to the 
Mayor was read :—“ Sir,—In reference tothe recent disaster at 
the Theatre Royal, Exeter, and the urgent public demand for 
efficient means of exit in case of fire, 1 am desired by the Lord 
Chamberlain to inform you that he has expressed to the 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, his desire that he 
should place himself in communication with the authorities of 
the city of Birmingham, in order that the theatre may be in- 
spected, and any steps that may be deemed advisable taken for 
the safety of the public.” The town clerk had stated that the 
Watch Committee had on several occasions inspected the 
theatres and music halls of the town with regard to the safety 
of the audiences in case of fire, and were at the present time 
engaged in such an inspection. The Town Council had no 
statutory power over those places, and the results of their 
inspections, with their recommendations (with the exception of 
those relating to the Theatre Royal), had been forwarded to the 
Borough Justices. The Theatre Royal was licensed by the 
Lord Chamberlain, and beyond the control of the Borough 
Justices ; but he had sent a copy of the communication to the 
Justices, and he would also send a copy of the report of the 
Watch Committee upon their inspection of the Theatre Royal. 


THE Torquay Local Board have decided upon inspecting 
every building, including churches and chapels, capable of 
accommodating I00 or more persons, in order to secure 
adequate means of exit in case of fire or panic. The Board 
have control of the buildings under the new local Act, by which 
owners and lessees of buildings are liable to a 5/. fine anda 
daily penalty of 4os. if adequate exits are not provided. 


THE Nottingham Magistrates, on Tuesday, decided not to 
renew the license tothe Theatre Royal, Nottingham, for more 
than three months, until the structural alterations recommended 
by them have been carried out to their satisfaction. The works 
are in progress. 

PLANS prepared for alterations of the Theatre Royal, 
Dewsbury, have been placed in the hands of the Borough 
Justices, who have granted a temporary license for two 
months. 
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THE Folkestone Surveyor on Saturday attended before the 
Magistrates and presented plans for the alteration of the Town 
Hall for theatrical performances so as to render it safe in case 
of fire. The Magistrates approved the plans, but declined to 
allow the building to be used again for the purpose until the 
alterations had been carried out. 


THE Borough Bench at Stockton have renewed the license 
of the Theatre Royal for three months, during which the plan 
of improvements is to be carried out. 


A LICENSE for stage plays has been granted for the Stoke 
Town Hall to Mr. H. Wildin (borough accountant), with Messrs. 
W. Bowen (borough surveyor) and W. Brassington (rate 
collector) as sureties. 


PROVISIONAL licenses for one month have been granted to 
the Gaiety Theatre and the Theatre Royal at West Hartlepool, 
and the renewal is subject to any suggestions of the Bench or 
town surveyor having been carried out. 


THE plans prepared by Mr. J. Wormal, architect, for pro- 
posed alterations at the Stafford Theatre, provide for another 
means of exit from the gallery. He proposes to amplify the 
existing means of exit from the gallery by making folding doors 
to open on to the present balcony, which would be surrounded 
by an iron railing, and two ladders would be kept in readiness 
to convey the people to the ground. It is also proposed to 
make all the outer doors to fasten back with a spring on being 
pushed open. The Magistrates have visited the premises and 
have approved of the plans submitted, with the following 
alterations. That the ladder from the balcony should be a 
step-ladder, and that an iron handrail should be affixed to each 
side of the gallery stairs. The Bench were also of opinion that 
additional means of exit should be provided for the pit. This 
could be accomplished by a short tunnel underneath the 
passage at the side of the theatre to the yard. As the outer 
doors could not be made to open outwards the Magistrates 
thought shutters should be substituted, so that they could be 
taken entirely away when the performance commenced, and 
not put up again until the house was empty. 


APPLICATION was made at the Wallasey Petty Sessions, on 
Wednesday, for a theatrical license for the Jubilee concert 
hall of the New Brighton Palace. The Bench adjourned the 
matter for a fortnight, as they intend to ask the Local Board to 
allow their Surveyor to visit the building along with them to 
ascertain that it is perfectly safe. 


THE REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 


A PUBLIC meeting of those interested in the formation of an 
association for registering plumbers was lately held in the 
Council Chamber, Edinburgh. In the absence of the Lord 
Provost, Bailie Russell was called to the chair. 

The Chairman, in explaining the object of the meeting, said 
it was well known that the plumber craft had not held the high 
position in public estimation which it deserved. Among the 
plumbers there were many very skilful men, who did good 
work ; but, unfortunately, there were also men in the trade 
whose work was not such as to give satisfaction to the public, 
and was likely to endanger the public health, and it had been 
felt for some time that it would be most desirable in the public 
interest if a means of discrimination were adopted to enable the 
public to know who were qualified by skill and knowledge to be 
entrusted with plumberwork, and who were not. The move- 
ment for separating the two classes, though making headway 
in other towns, had not taken root in Edinburgh until quite 
recently, when a deputation from the London Plumbers’ 
Association visited the city. He had no doubt that the issue of 
that visit would be, in some degree, a plan by which the 
capable members of the plumber craft would hold a certificate 
for the guidance of the public, and men possessing such a 
certificate would be very jealous of their good reputation. He 
had no doubt that anything agreed upon by the meeting, 
for the purpose of supplementing and perfecting the results 
that had been obtained by means of inspection, would be for 
the common good as well as for the good of the plumber trade, 
and he hoped it would result in the better protection of the 
public from scamped work. 

Mr. Allan Carter, C.E., thought there should be some 
examining board or local authority to test whether the men 
were competent and qualified to carry out the work ina satis- 
factory manner. He thought a great deal of the bad work 
turned out in this and other cities was due to the fact that the 
plumbers had really not a good chance of carrying out their 
work because of inferior specifications. He considered that 
the present system of cutting down prices by tender was 
ruinous to good work. He concluded by moving the following 
resolution :—‘‘As in the interest of the public health it is 
desirable that all those engaged in plumberwork should have a 
thorough knowledge of their business, this meeting approves of 
the formation of an association for the registration of plumbers 
in Edinburgh and Leith.” 
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8UPPLEMENT 


Mr. J. G. Fairweather, C E., in seconding the motion, said 
it was necessary, if good work was to be done, that a proper 
price should be paid for it. ; ; 

Mr. Walter Brodie, plumber, sympathised with the remarks 
of Mr. Carter as to the defective specifications on which 
plumbers had to work. He believed there was a considerable 
amount of disease engendered by inferior plumberwork, and 
they would be only too delighted as a trade to give every assistance 
in their power to the authorities in improving the public health. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Councillor Ritchie moved that the following gentlemen be 
appointed a committee to take the necessary steps for the for- 
mation of an association :—Bailie Russell (convener), Councillor 
Miller, Mr. Thomas Proctor, Mr.Walter Brodie, Mr. Stewart, Mr. 
Allan Carter, and Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, architect, with power to 
add to their number. There was, he said, a talk of the certifi- 


cates being granted from London ; but he had no doubt they © 
could be quite as well issued from a board sitting in Scotland. | 
If they were to have a registration court, he thought the proper 


place for it was in Edinburgh. 

Mr. A. D. Mackenzie, in seconding the motion, said he 
would not like to throw cold water on the movement, but they 
required to begin, not so much by educating the master 
plumbers as by putting them in a position to enable them to do 
their work. The public were eternally after the cheap. Ifa 
20/. or 30/. job was to be done for the city it was advertised, 
and Tom, Dick, and Harry, having sent in estimates, they got 
the work done cheaply, but it was not the best work. The 
system of tendering and taking the lowest estimate was leading 
to bad work. If they did not see some way of bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the public, and making them realise that the 
cheapest job was not the best, but very often the poorest and 
dearest, he had very little hope of their registration being a 
success, 

Councillor Ritchie: If the master is a registered plumber, 
he will take care that his men are also registered. 

Mr. Thos. Proctor, as president of the Master Plumbers’ 
Association, said they were unanimous in asking that the pro- 
posed registration should be carried out, believing that it would 
be for the public good, and what was for the benefit of the 
public was for the benefit of the craft, for no genuine plumber 
could look upon bad work without condemning it. 

Mr. Job Bone, in supporting the resolution, said it was of 
the utmost importance that the public should know who they 
were that produced good work and who did scamp work. 
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Mr. John Ainslie, as a working plumber of forty years’ 
standing, said they must remember that plumbing was only a 
branch of the building trade, and that the plumber had to werk 
on the lines laid down by the clerk of works, who might know 
less of the plumbing work than the plumber himself. The 
band connecting the men and apprentices had been broken, 
and he would like to see it formed again through the action of 
the employers, so that they might “make the man a better 
plumber, the plumber a better man.” 

Mr. Ogilvie, principal of the Heriot-Watt College, said 
practical knowledge and manipulation could only be obtained 
in the workshop, and he urged the acquirement of a knowledge 
of the scientific principles and methods of detail which used 
to be taught by the individual masters to individual apprentices, 
but which nowadays, from the large expansion of workshops, 
could not be taught. The Governors of the Heriot-Watt 
College were considering what means could best be devised for 
supplying to apprentices that technical knowledge of their 
crafts which could not now be obtained in workshops. He 
hoped that when such a scheme was prepared, it would be fully 
taken advantage of. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Brodie, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the Chairman, who, in replying, expressed his gratification 
at seeing the excellent way in which the plumber trade upheld 
the action of the authorities in striving after the public good. 


THE WEST BROMWICH THEATRE. 


ON Saturday at the West Bromwich Police Court, before the 
Hon. A. C. G, Calthorpe (chairman), Messrs. Farley, Williams, 
Ellis, R. Heaton, and G. Heaton, Mr. Shakespeare renewed an 
application made last week respecting the West Bromwich 
Theatre, the proprietors of which are Messrs. Walter Showell 
& Sons, Limited. The Chairman directed that Mr. J. T. Eayres 
(the surveyor) should go into the witness-box and give evidence 
on oath.—Mr. Shakespeare said he had a few remarks to make 
which might postpone the evidence of the surveyor for a week. 
—The Chairman supposed that Mr. Shakespeare had received 
a copy of the surveyor’s report—Mr. Shakespeare: A copy 
was brought to my office at six o’clock last night, after I had 
left. Continuing, he said he did not know whether the Bench 
thought it necessary for Mr. Eayres to give evidence that day. 
They were aware that on the last occasion they gave his clients 
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issi : i i it i it—from the gallery. The staircase was 
permission to keep the place open for a fortnight, subject to exit—a combustible ex & ee Oerirroedats 


his undertaking to close that day if they thought necessary. 4 feet 6 inches in one place, but in some p . 
Notice had been given of the Panal A polention which would be 3 feet. The whole thing was so Oia eee sceare 
made next Saturday. He did not know whether they would defer would be refused, and they should call pee a that the. de- 
the matter till then, and release him from his undertaking to close to fulfil his terms.—Mr. Shakespeare pointe ne ee eared 
that day. Looking at the fact thathe had onlyhad the report that cision would mean great pecuniary loss to the He ealed 
morning, and that Mr. Ward (architect) had only seen it that also to the company, numbering Aa eee ae bbe t 
morning also, he thought that perhaps the question of evidence to the Bench to reconsider their fearon: 16 ie eee 
might be deferred for a week.—Mr. Calthorpe: You have read have to press them upon the point. . oes ‘hacen 
the report ?—Mr. Shakespeare: Yes, I have glanced through whether, if his clients undertook to sour wit “e ae 
it_—There were twelve heads Mr. Eayres dwelt upon, and he literally, the license would then be granted, Pie ihe NIASiE- 
said in all these respects that the theatre required alterations. had 6,o00/. invested ?—Mr. Ellis: We Sates n ) ake 
—He (Mr. Shakespeare) would be prepared to meet those next trates.—Mr. Shakespeare said it involve ean aatd at 
week. He thought the Bench would agree that a report of that Williams: Then it will be to the interest of the bul mi in 
kind could not be dealt with in a few minutes. All he asked Shakespeare continued to press his appeal, but the application 
them that day was to be good enough to say they could keep | was refused. 
ety till next Saturday. Next week he would pe preygice ie 

eal with the report, and nearly the whole of it he shou : 
advise his Hients to comply Sith Me Calthorpe asked Mr. THE LATE MR, J. R. BOTHAM 

IN recording the death of the above-named gentleman, for- 


Shakespeare whether he had seen the paragraph referring to t ibove-na age 
the staircases and doors generally? It directed that the merly well known as an architect in Birmingham, the Eee & 
staircases should be 4 feet 6 inches wide, and fireproof in each am Post says :—For some years past Mr. Botham had retire 


part of the theatre—Mr. Shakespeare said he was told that from practice, and removed from his residence at Erdington s 
was a question of two or three months’ work. He called the Lichfield, where he died on Tuesday last, in his seventy-sixt 
Mr. Botham will be remembered best as the architect of 


attention of the Bench to a clause in the report which said, year. 2 Paty 
“Tt is worthy of note that the staircases in this building are the Presbyterian Church, in Broad Street, and as the origina 

all practically outside the main wall,” and that, he should designer of the Mason Orphanage at Erdington. He was ao 
submit at the proper time, would dispense with the necessity of for many years largely engaged in private work, One examp : 
doing the thing very quickly. If a fire took place it would not of this deserves always to be held in memory as evidence o 

affect the staircase until it got through the wall. With the his right feeling and good taste. We refer to the tower in 
exception of about two things mentioned, they would be able to Digbeth, built as the entrance to Mr. Bonsor's iron warehouse. 
comply with the whole of the suggestions by next week.—Mr. | The ordinary course would have been to build a gateway the 
Calthorpe said the question of the staircases was an important | usual type—a mere arched hole in a flat wall ; but Mr. Botham, 
element.—Mr. Shakespeare asked them to consider that, look- | with a true regard to the picturesque, saw that a boldly designed 
ing at the fact that the stairs were outside the main walls, a fire | tower, of honest brick and stone, would harmonise admirably 
in the theatre could not affect them very much.—Mr. Calthorpe: | with the old tiled roofs of the adjoining houses, and such a 
How about a fire on the staircase ?—Mr. Shakespeare did not | tower he built, graceful in its proportions and impressive from 
want to urge the pecuniary grounds. They would observe that | the simplicity of its treatment, and in perfect keeping with the 
the place had been carried on for twenty-eight years, and this | general lines of street architecture. The consequence is that 
thing had been sprung upon them. When they came before | the tower stamps a real character on that part of old Birming- 
the Bench on the first occasion, and some of the gentlemen | ham, and Mr. Botham’s work sets an example which might 
inspected the theatre, whatever they suggested had been com- | with advantage be more generally followed. Mr. Botham was 
plied with. He might add that a couple of firemen had been | not in any sense a public man ; his life was wholly spent in the 
on duty each night.—Mr. Calthorpe said that the Bench, as a | practice of his art and in the society of a few friends who 
body, were averse to the whole structure. There was only one ! knew how to value the sterling qualities of his mind and heart. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE annual conversazione of the Manchester Architec- 
tural Association was held on Tuesday evening, and resulted 
in a pleasant and successful gathering of members and their 
friends. With the conversazione the session for 1887-88 
formally opened under the presidency of Mr. A. H. Davrgs- 
Couey, Associate of the Institute of Architects. The 
president will deliver his address on Tuesday, November tr. 
At the next ordinary meeting Mr. J. CorsBeEtt will read a 
paper on ‘“‘ House Water and Fittings.” Scottish cathedrals 
will be dealt with in a future meeting by the Rev. R. H. 
Snape, of Bolton. Mr. G. E. SratHam, of Nottingham, 
will read a paper on ‘Building Stones,” Mr. Epcar 
ATKINS one on “‘ The Law in Relation to Architects,” and 
papers will be read by Mr. C. Hearucore, Mr. W. C. 
Tuxke, and others. There is no doubt that in the hands of 
such an architect as Mr. Davires-CoLLey the interests 
of the Manchester Association will be as well looked after 
as they were under the energetic guidance of his predecessor, 
Mr. LAWRENCE Booru. 


Tue Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, was reopened on 
Monday. The names of about 1,120 pupils were inscribed. 
Architecture claims 750 of that number, there are about 
250 painters, roo sculptors, and 20 engravers, ‘There are 
eleven ateliers in the school. Architecture, painting, and 
sculpture have each three, there is one for line engraving, 
and one for engraving on medals and precious stones. 
MM. CaBANEL, GEROMF, and BouLANGER direct the classes 
of painting; MM. Cavatier, FaLcuikrE, and THomas 
those of sculpture; and MM. Anpr#, Ginain, and GUADET 
those of architecture. M. HENRIQUEL-DuPoNT, who pro- 
duced the famous plate of the Hemuzcycle, is the professor 
of line engraving, and M. PonscarMe for the other sections 
of the art. 


THE annual official statement has appeared this week in 
Paris announcing that five bourses of 1,200 francs each will 
be distributed among young painters and sculptors, natives 
of the Département de la Seine, who, after having spent a 
long time in their studies, have not been successful in 
winning the highest prizes. Architects and musicians who 
may have come second in the competition for the Prix de 
Rome can also put ina claim. The candidates are to send 
in their applications, with the requisite credentials, on or 
before December 30. 


THE Glasgow Institute of Architects on Tuesday held 
their annual general meeting for the twentieth time, under 
the presidency of Mr. Davin THomson. The loss of Mr. 
GEORGE BELL, past president, was alluded to in the 
annual report submitted. Among other important subjects 
treated of, the report states that the new rules for the 
measurements of plasterwork and of glazierwork have 
now been adopted. The rules for the plasterwork were 
carefully formulated by representatives from this Institute, 
the Institute of Measurers, and the Glasgow Master 
Plasterers’ Association ; the rules for the measurement of 
glazierwork by the representatives of these two Institutes, 
and of the Associated Glaziers and Glass Dealers of 
Glasgow. In both cases the rules as recommended 
and agreed to by the representatives on April 18, were 
adopted by the Institute. The rules for the measurement 
of wrightwork are at present under consideration. Acom- 
munication was received from the secretary of the Man- 
chester Architectural Society requesting the Institute to 
join in petitioning the Crown’in favour of the granting of a 
new charter to the Royal Institute, and acceded to. The 
Council have had under consideration the manner in which 
competitions have been conducted in the past, with the 
view of forming rules for the guidance of architects and 
others in future competitions ; but while several meetings 
of the Council and a meeting of the Institute were held to 
discuss the matter, and a resolution come to by the Council, 
it was considered advisable to postpone for a time bringing 
it before the’ Institute. A letter was received by the 
Council from Mr. Rircuir, a member of the Institute, com- 
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plaining of the award of the committee of the Strathbungo 
parish church in their recent competition. Mr. RITCHIE 
stated that the committee had departed from the conditions 
of competition issued by them, in that the design selected 
by them failed to fulfil the conditions with regard to the 
accommodation provided, and the committee had not 
been guided by their assessor’s report. The Council 
appointed a committee to go into the matter, and after 
duly considering their report, were of opinion that the com- 
mittee of Strathbungo parish church failed to implement 
their agreement with the competitors as above stated. 


WE announced at the time that the Académie Royale 
de Belgique had utilised the approaching international 
exhibition in Brussels as a subject for a competition among 
the students in the school of painting. A prize of 1,000 frs. 
was offered for the best design for a decorative frieze, 
which was to be placed at a height of 16 feet, and to 
represent the nations of the earth carrying the products of 
their sciences, arts, and industries to Belgium. The sub- 
ject was attractive, but no more than nine designs were 
submitted. The prize has been awarded to one marked 
“Voorwarts,” which was prepared by M. JosEPH 
MIDDELEER, of Brussels. There are so many precedents 
since 1851 for designs of the kind it is difficult to be 
original. M. MIppELEER has frankly placed the figure of 
Belgium in the centre, put the nations on one side and the 
representatives of the exhibitors on the other. His figures 
are somewhat Flemish in type, but the drawing and 
arrangement are creditable to him and his professors. It 
is exactly the kind of work which an industrious student of 
an academy would be expected to produce. There is more 
daring originality and style about the cartoon bearing the 
word “ Belgique.” In it we observe two flat arches through 
which a distant view of Brussels can be seen; the nations, 
arts and industries are collected at the central pier as if 
watching the city which they are about to enrich. Most of 
them have their backs to the spectator, but the grouping 
and treatment denote a hand which one day ought to leave 
its mark in painting. The design had, as no doubt is 
not uncommon in competitions, to suffer for its novelty. 
The remaining drawings are far from being remarkable. 


Tue fraternity which includes all the folk who make 
profit by selling to the public the works produced by 
artists does not care as a rule for artistic merit so long as 
pictures will sell. 47s longa, vita brevis to them means that 
life is short and money must be turned over quickly. Mr. 
W. P.- Friru, R.A., in his autobiography, gives a very 
happy illustration of the dealer’s instincts in an anecdote 
which he relates :— ‘A little study, done from a good- 
looking girl who was in my service as housemaid, had a 
great success as an engraving. I painted the girl not only 
in her habit as she lived, but in her habits also, for she was 
carryingatray with a bottle of wine on it—the whole thing was 
simple enough. ‘The picture was bought by Jacog BELL, 
who—convinced that there was what he called ‘copyright’ 
in it—succeeded in extracting forty guineas from a well- 
known publisher, who, differing in opinion from BELL 
as to the value of the copyright, immediately trans- 
ferred it, at a great loss, to another and more adven- 
turous printseller. BrLL presented me with the copy- 
right money, and I heard with pleasure that the picture was 
placed in the hands of Frank Hott, afterwards A.R.A., 
an admirable engraver and most worthy man. HOLL pro- 
duced an excellent print from the little picture. I 
approved, and it was published, after being, without my 
knowledge, christened Sherry, sx! What a thorn in my 
side did that terrible title become !_ I dined out frequently, 
and dreaded the approach of the servant with the sherry ; 
for the inevitable ‘Sherry, sir!’ rang in my ears, and 
reminded my neighbour at table of my crime. ‘A pretty 
thing enough, that servant girl of yours; but how you 
could give her such a vulgar title, I can’t think.’ This was 
dinned into my ears so frequently that I determined I 
would try to get the obnoxious words changed into some 
less objectionable. I went to the publisher, and un- 
burdened my mind. ‘Change the title !’ said he, ‘why, it’s 
the name that sells it. We offered it before it was christened, 
and nobody would look at it ; now it sells like ripe cherries, 
and it’s the title that does it.’” 
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EARLY DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


T is a most curious subject of speculation how far the 
climate of Britain affected the arrangement or archi- 
tecture of an Italian villa when transplanted to this country 
from the banks of the Tiber. It seems the most probable 
supposition that the general ground-plan was identical, but 
that the atrium was roofed in, and accordingly was not fur- 
nished with the zpluvium, or rain cistern, in the centre. 
Some writers seem to think that this was the only difference; 
but we confess to a strong persuasion that in England the 
greater part of the area of a house, and not merely the bath- 
room, was warmed by a hypocaust. Thus, in a villa dis- 
covered nearly twenty years ago at Cirencester, the Corinium 
Dobunorum, the half of the largest room, the whole of an 
adjoining chamber, and a part of another were floored with 
suspensure—that is, with pavements of concrete, tesselated 
above, and supported below by dwarf piers or columns over 
a hypocaust. It may be fairly concluded that these were 
the principal rooms of the house inhabited by the master 
and his family. We can imagine no plan better calculated 
to resist damp or cold. At all times there was a free 
current of air under the floor ; and in cold weather the 
furnace, or prefurnium, filled this space with heated air, 
some of which in certain cases was admitted into the apart- 
ment above, either by flues or by means of hollow flue-tiles, 
which were substituted at intervals for the ordinary solid pi/a. 
Even in the inferior apartments, where there was no hypo- 
caust, a Roman floor was carefully constructed so as to 
resist damp. First, the ground was beaten into a level, 
over which was laid a stratum of dry rubbish, and above all 
a compact bed of concrete. 

It is curious that in some old houses and cottages in 
the north Midland counties something like this Vitruvian 
vuderatio still remains, and in all cases it is found to be 
dry and warm, as well as durable. We have seen it used 
in the upper floors of a house as well as on the ground; 
and, among other advantages, it deadens sound and resists 
fire, like the concrete floors of a modern Parisian house. 
As to the plan and actual use of a Roman house, it would 
seem that, with a curious anticipation of the Medizeval 
custom, the a/7zum, or hall, was the chief living room of the 
family. Everything was sacrificed to this; and the cudicuda, 
or bedchambers, were for the most part small and incon- 
venient, generally with no exterior windows at all. Putting 
aside such exceptional magnificence as seems to have 
belonged to the villas of Bignor and Woodchester, there is 
reason to think that in an ordinary house in Roman times 
there were but few additional rooms, no upper storey, and 
no chimneys. But there was always a bath and a hypo- 
caust ; and tesselated floors and frescoed walls were by no 
means confined to the houses of the rich. 

But little is known of the state of England between the 
withdrawal of the Roman legions and the arrival of the 
Saxons. It may be taken for granted, however, that the 
existing Domestic architecture of the towns was not wantonly 
or immediately changed. The arts probably suffered a 
universal decline. Buildings that fell into decay were 
repaired in an inferior manner. New buildings were con- 
structed in a less and less intelligent imitation of existing 
models. The villages probably had never been anything 
better than assemblages of huts, and their condition was 
unaltered. ‘The new invaders, we may be sure, found better 
accommodation in the Romano-British towns than they 
had left behind them. The Roman aérium, if it was still 
habitable or could be repaired, would become the hall in 
which the Saxon leader would feast his retainers, and would 
probably be the model for new buildings when required.° 

But, as a fact, the art of Domestic architecture declined 
steadily during Saxon times. Many of the quarries known 
to have been worked by the Romans fell into disuse, and 
the carriage of stone became an impossibility as the great 
Roman roads, for want of repair, became more and more 
impassable. It would seem that even the more important 
Saxon buildings were constructed in timber, and thatched 
with reeds or straw or roofed with wooden shingles. The 
hall of the Saxon thane was used by day as the common 
living-room of his followers, and by night as their common 
sleeping-place. The great man himself had generally a 
separate small chamber adjoining. Less dignified and less 
substantial than the dwelling of the thegne, the houses of a 
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Saxon town can have been nothing but huts of mud or 
timber, of one storey, and generally of one room. ‘There is 
documentary evidence that down to the reign of STEPHEN 
the houses of London were of wood covered with thatch; 
and we know that many centuries afterwards, at the time 
of the Great Fire, the majority of the houses were still of 
wood and plaster. 

It is clear that the stone architecture of the Saxons, 
when employed for domestic or military purposes, was 
nearly identical with that used for their greater churches. 
The drawings in contemporary manuscripts, though not to 
be wholly depended upon, are evidence of the use of 
columns, high roofs, crenellated walls, and floriated iron- 
work. But there were no chimneys, and the windows were 
mere narrow apertures, barred by iron stanchions, closed 
with wooden shutters, opening outwards and hinged hori- 
zontally at the top, glass being as yet unknown in domestic 
buildings, except (if we may so conclude from Berpr’s 
description of Wearmouth) in the cloisters and refectories 
of the greater monasteries, What we now call Saxon and 
Norman were, in fact, both varieties of the Romanesque, or 
debased Roman style. The change introduced after the 
Conquest was one of degree rather than of kind. 

The manorial mansion of the twelfth century consisted 
of the ‘ hall,” with one or more adjacent chambers. The 
hall was either on the level of the ground, or raised upon a 
lower storey, or undercroft, which was half underground. 
In this—the only large room—the owner and his servants 
lived and took their meals, and the latter, at least, slept on 
its floor. The master at night occupied a small adjoining 
chamber. Even royal houses, as may be inferred from the 
Exchequer accounts of the time of Henry II., contained 
merely the hall and the bedchamber, with the addition of a 
kitchen, larder, sewery, and cellar, to which, however, must 
be added the chapel, which was never absent in a royal 
residence. In the more important manors the hall was 
often of great size and dignity, sometimes even divided by 
piers and arcades, of wood or stone, into three parallel 
aisles, like the nave of a church, but more often an un- 
broken area of considerable dimensions. But ordinary 
houses, not being manorial, did not of necessity contain 
this ample hall. The Jew’s House at Lincolh—an example 
of the small urban dwelling-house of the twelfth century— 
is of two storeys, the upper one containing the chief living- 
room. ‘The staircase here seems to have been internal, but 
as often as not, there was no communication between the 
two floors except by an external flight of steps. 

The private room of the lord, called the solar, or 
sollere—a word of uncertain derivation—forming a recep- 
tion-room by day and a bedroom by night, contained in 
this century the sole fireplace and chimney of the whole house. 
Very often, instead of a chimney, the smoke had an exit 
horizontally through the wall. The solar was generally on 
the first floor, raised upon a vaulted undercroft, which was 
used asa storehouse or cellar. The exteriors of houses, 
even when of masonry, were often plastered and covered 
with polychromatic patterns. Miserable as such houses 
must seem to modern eyes, yet it must be remembered that 
the abundant use of hangings and curtains made the in- 
teriors a little less uncomfortable. With shutters and multi- 
plied curtains draughts might be excluded at night from the 
small unglazed windows, which, it must be remembered, 
were generally set as high as possible in the walls. Un- 
doubtedly, however, the habits of the nation were then 
much hardier than they are now; and the upper classes 
must have endured in some respects the same exposure 
and hardship as are now the lot of those only whose houses 
consist but of two rooms, the living one being of necessity 
open to the air for the greater part of the day. It is 
probable, also, that both men and women of the highest 
ranks kept their heads covered even within doors all day 
long, a custom which is now confined to the very lowest 
classes. The furniture in this century was scanty, but—at 
least in the better sort of houses—not without elegance 
and comfort. Couches, beds, stools, and coffers are fre- 
quently represented in drawings and illuminations, and 
sometimes the ironwork employed in them is most delicate 
and beautiful. The floors were sometimes of wood, 
covered with rushes in winter and with newly-cut grass in 
summer. An invaluable record, called the ‘‘ Assize of 
London,” made in the year 1189, the first of Ricnarp L., 
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gives us a very lively picture of the town houses of that 
period. Various privileges were granted to those who 
would replace their timber huts with buildings of stone, 
roofed with tiles. The law of party walls and of windows 
was defined, and—which is especially remarkable—careful 
provision was made for furnishing each house with its 
camera privata and cesspool. It may be gathered that the 
houses were generally of two rooms and two floors, the 
lower of stone, used for a shop, or, rather, for a warehouse, 
and the upper one, called emphatically domus, ‘‘the house,” 
of wood. An ordinance issued in the reign of King Joun, 
after a serious fire in r212, renews the former regulations, 
and distinguishes between the domus and the bedroom. In 
the North of England the kitchen used to be called the 
“house-place,” the place where the family and servants used 
to live in common. We may correct this by saying that the 
house-place—a term still used in the Midland and Northern 
counties—is distinguished from the kitchen on the one 
hand, and the parlour, if there be one, which is not 
common, on the other. At best, these London houses 
were not so good as a modern labourer’s cottage: they 
were to be whitewashed within and without, even over the 
thatched roof, where tiles or lead were not used as a protec- 
tion against fire. Each alderman had a hook and cord with 
which to pull them down bodily when it might be necessary 
to stop a conflagration. Each house also was to havea 
tub of water before the door. 

The existing remains of the Domestic architecture of the 
twelfth century are but few, and are too often miserably 
mutilated. We advance now to the thirteenth century, 
corresponding roughly with the great transition from the 
Norman Romanesque style to what has been best called 
the First Pointed. The long reign of Henry III. was 
distinguished by great architectural progress, the King him- 
_self having been a constant patron and diligent student of 
the art. In this century, moreover, social progress en- 
couraged architectural changes. Castles, for instance, 
became less exclusively intended for purposes of defence. 
The domestic element modified the military one. Manor 
houses and granges increased in number as the security of 
the country became greater. There was, however, no great 
difference of plan in the houses now built from that of the 
preceding age. The great hall was still the chief feature; 
but to the solar there were often added one or more ad- 
jacent chambers. In particular it may be observed that 
every bedroom had now its garde-robe, euphemistically so 
called. It is curious to observe that our ancestors so early 
reached a point of refinement in this matter, which was 
quite lost in subsequent generations. ‘These indispensable 
adjuncts of a house are now beginning to be well planned 
in modern buildings, and at least to be sufficient in number. 
But, as every one knows, in a house of the last century no 
suitable provision was ever made, and even in mansions of 
great pretensions their owners have often been at their wits’ 
end to introduce such chambers, which were never con- 
templated in the original design. Any one who has visited 
Strathfieldsaye, for example, will remember the ingenuity 
with which the great Duke of WELLINGTON’s determination 
to provide each suite of rooms with this accommodation has 
been carried out. 


(Zo be continued.) 


SOME TYPES OF THE FLORIATED CROSS. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


(Concluded from last week.) 


HE last division of the subject has now been reached, 

that of gable crosses, which, however, will be treated 

at greater length than the other divisions. As might natu- 
rally be expected, few examples of these crosses belonging to 
the thirteenth-century period remain. There is a beautiful, 
though simple, Early English example at the church of Edith 
Weston, Rutlandshire. The design comprises a Maltese cross, 
the outline, however, of which is conspicuous by a circle of 
large diameter binding the whole together, so to speak, as it 
extends almost to the ends of the arms of the cross. 
Another noteworthy specimen of the same period is that 
to the church of Cranford St. Jchn, Northamptonshire. 
Taking the rough outline of this cross, it is practically based 


on the square, which, of course, is nothing like so usual as 
the circular outline. 

When one considers, however, it is surprising that 
so many original gable crosses are still to be found. By 
their position they are exposed to the weather, and being 
of delicate substance, they presented a mark for the 
destructive tendencies of the Puritan and the anti-Popery 
men. There were likewise other dangers to which these 
crosses were liabie. Damage arose when the plumber or 
carpenter was on the roofs, and worse than damage, total 
annihilation when the too ardent churchwarden or other 
official fancied that the old cross was worn and mutilated 
or past repair. Then, in many instances, the time-honoured 
Medizval gable cross was pulled down and tossed aside 
and a brand new one put up, which was supposed to have 
been imitated from the ancient one, but was really as 
different as chalk from cheese! For it was coarse, heavy, 
and lumpy too often, thicker and larger than the refined 
old specimen. Happily, in many cases the Medizeval 
saddlestones, with the stool of the cross, are still preserved. 
At Winchester Cathedral is a plain Latin gable cross, of 
the Decorated style, on the face of which a foliated tree, so 
to speak, has been designed, the ends of the arms of the 
cross being plain and square, not floriated. The writer has 
a great objection to a perfectly plain Latin cross, unless the 
shaft and arms have a hollow or sinking, in which is repre- 
sented some species of blossom or luxuriant leafage. 
There are several genuine Medizval examples of quite 
plain Latin gable crosses, but happily in the very large 
majority of cases the crosses are floriated. 

The latest period of the Gothic styles, the Perpendicular, 
naturally comprises the greatest number of specimens of 
the gable cross. At Walsoken Church, Norfolk, is a 
remarkable and probably almost unique specimen of a 
gable cross, which has simple floriations at ends, but is set 
on amuch more elaborate specimen. It practically almost 
amounts to a double cross. In the case of Oakham Church, 
Rutlandshire, is the rare feature of gable cross and crucifix 
combined, as the sculptured figure of our Blessed Lorp is 
there represented. 

It is rather remarkable how in Medizval examples the 
stems of the crosses rarely have ornamentally treated 
bases, however ornamental the superstructure may be. The 
manner in which the shaft is planted upon the stool of the 
apex stone is, in fact, rather what in these days would be 
termed crude. On the other hand, there is generally the 
feature of the four gablets, each facing one of the four 
points of the compass, thus forming an appropriate and 
pleasing substructure to the cross itself. 

Having thus glanced at the historical part, architecturally, 
of gable crosses, let us proceed to the consideration of the 
subject from other and wider views. Now as to the form 
of the traditional cross used at Calvary, we cannot doubt 
but that the side arms were much longer than the one at 
the top, and that, in fact, what is called the Tau cross was 
more nearly the real form. But from an early period of the 
Christian era the outline of the Latin cross has been 
adopted, with the upper and side limbs of equallength. In 
gable crosses, too, an excellent and rich decorative effect 
has often been obtained by grafting the Greek cross on to 
the Latin, by which means the four equal arms become 
welded on to the long shaft or stem. But to make this 
junction a pleasing one, a good deal of care has to be 
bestowed, and the writer is free to confess that in designing 
gable crosses he has sometimes been considerably exercised 
before arriving at the desired consummation. In gable 
crosses it 1s, in the writer’s opinion, important to insure 
distinctness of outline by well defining the arms, making 
only the ends floriated, while putting a little enrichment in 
the angles formed by the junction of the four arms. In 
many Medizeval and modern examples there are practically 
no arms, properly so-called, but an assemblage of floriated 
forms contained within an imaginary circular outline. The 
typical form of the cross is virtually lost, and the cross has 
become little more than a conventional ornamental device, 
or a modification of the shape of some beautiful flower, 
based by the finger of Nature on a circular plan. Now such 
an outline suits a panel very well, but when the cross 
stands clear against the sky, at the apex of a gable, a good, 
clear, well-defined form seems desirable. 

It is also essential that crosses should be designed in 
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due proportion to the gables. As a general rule, in modern 
specimens they are more often made too large than too 
small. The latter is certainly less a fault than the former. 
Again, crosses are frequently made too stout and thick, and 
thus have a heavy effect, whereas the old examples were 
designed in as delicate a way as was consistent with the 
stability of the material. 

As regards floriation to the ends of the cross (for it 
is taken for granted that the plain Latin cross is 
altogether wrong in principle, for obvious reasons), it is 
extremely difficult, as anyone will find who has tried it, to 
devise anything better than something founded on the 
conventional /leur-de-lis, or, at any rate, some form 
of a trefoil character. A circular form, like that of 
the heraldic rose, may be used occasionally as a 
variety, but for general use the time-honoured j/eur- 
de-lis is the best. Now, one of the principles on which 
the writer thinks the gable cross should be founded is that 
the place where the arms intersect should be left quite solid 
and plain, neither perforated nor with a boss or carved 
patera, unless the latter ornaments are studded all over the 
limbs of the cross, as is sometimes found in ancient examples. 
At Helpringham Church, Yorkshire, is a very beautiful 
cross of the Early English period, having little ‘rosettes ” 
studding it, like jewels, in the four diagonal radiating lines, 
while in the centre or intersection of the cross is a larger 
“rosette.” Following out this idea, and amplifying it, the 
writer a few years ago designed a gable cross to the east 
end of the chancel of a village church in North Wales. He 
wished to give the notion of a cross enriched with pearls 
that were changed into stone. ‘These were set at regular 
intervals in a hollow on the face of the cross, which it need 
scarcely be said was likewise floriated at the ends of the 
arms. A conventionally treated halo or aureole of simple 
character surrounded the intersection of the arms. In 
addition to the pearls, little buds were suggested, sprouting 
out at spaced intervals from the cross. It must not be 
supposed from this description that the cross was a very 
ornamental one, for such would have been out of character 
in a simple village church. The decorative features, on the 
contrary, were of the plainest and most easily executed 
kind, such as an ordinary mason could do, and it was by 
repetition only that the decorative character was given. By 
the exercise of a little study and the use of such artistic 
perceptions as are given him, the architect can in truth 
obtain a considerable amount of varieties in crosses, and 
open out an immense tract of design, rivalling the forms 
in a kaleidoscope. The writer does not make these remarks 
“without book,” for during a practice of some years he can 
conscientiously say that in numerous churches he has 
never, to his knowledge, designed two gable crosses alike, 
Full-size working drawings have invariably been made, and 
in the more elaborate examples. models in clay of such 
ornamental portions as no drawing can exactly represent or 
fairly show the effect. 

In the case of the beautiful church of St. John the 
Divine, Kennington, the late Mr. Srreer designed an un- 
usual kind of gable cross to the porch. There was a sug- 
gestion of a sort of roof or cover above the arms, giving 
the symbolic notion, possibly, of shelter from the storm. 

In old gable crosses in England the material appears to 
have been always stone, except possibly granite in a Cornish 
or Devonian church. But at the present day they are fre- 
quently of wrought-iron, especially where there happen to 
be tile verges or oak barge-boards instead of stone copings. 
If not of iron, gable crosses are not uncommonly executed 
in red pottery ware, or of the same material as the ridge 
tiles, part of which is worked on to the base of the cross. 
Much scope for novelty in design is thus afforded, for clay, 
being so plastic a material, a different treatment to suit it 
has to be devised. For example, the floriations at the ends 
of the arms of the cross can be arranged four-way, as it is 
technically termed, and a greater use made of circular 
shafts, &c. Incised channels, sharper arrises, and more 
delicate detail can be applied to this material than in stone. 

Besides having designed, and with much pleasure, these 
pottery crosses, the writer once tried some oak crosses upon 
an old church in Surrey, a considerable portion of which 
had been modernised, and was in so insecure a condition 
1 emlarh marae, to rebuild it. The gables appeared 

ginally possessed barge-boards, and it was found 


that several of the neighbouring churches had this feature. 
So handsome carved barge-boards were added, the orna- 
mentation consisting of foliage and fruit of a Perpendicular 
character, the under side of the barge being straight. The 
crosses were delicately floriated and set on the ridges in 
such a manner that the bases were in the same plane as 
the walls. No precedent was sought for the material 
employed, but the treatment appeared appropriate to the 
surroundings, as the tower and spire of this quaint old 
building, like several in Surrey and Sussex, were entirely of 
timber from base to summit, the lower part of the tower 
being formed of huge oak beams and sills, such as one never 
sees at the present day, 

Finally, it may be remarked that it is an excellent plan 
to make the gable cross at the east end of the chancel, 
over the altar, richer than the others, or, in fact, to let the 
crosses grow more ornamental as they approach the east. 


EAST SHEFFORD CHURCH.* 
By WALTER MONEY, F.S.A. 


HE wanton destruction of many of our ancient archi- 
tectural monuments under the plea of “ restoration” has. 
been most grievous in this county as in other parts of England, 
and the prevailing taste for modern encaustic tiles has quietly 
swept away many of the most interesting memorials connected 
with our country churches, which so forcibly represented the 
past history of our village communities. The Turk, who burns 
to lime the sculptures of Phidias or Praxiteles, or the “ navvy ” 
who, with the stroke of his pickaxe, smashes to pieces a price- 
less vase, may be excused on the grounds of gross ignorance, 
being utterly unaware of the worth of what they destroy, but 
for architects of European reputation (generally the worst 
offenders) and ecclesiastical and parochial authorities to assist 
in the unnecessary obliteration of works bearing the stamp of . 
beauty and inventive genius is indeed to be lamented. 

Some little time ago we called attention to the peculiar 
interest attached to the old church of East Shefford, and the 
beautiful Medizval monuments contained within its well-nigh 
dilapidated walls. We are glad to say that the appeal which 
was then made by the rector and other gentlemen interested in 
the preservation of this picturesque old building has been 
hitherto so far responded to by a few generous-hearted indi- 
viduals (and these we notice are residing for the most part out- 
side of Newbury), as to enable the immediately-necessary 
portion of the repairs to be taken in hand, and Mr. Wooldridge, 
of Hungerford, has accordingly commenced to carry out the 
carefully-prepared report of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. As that report, however, was strictly con- 
fined to the preservation of the fabric of the sacred edifice, the 
rector applied to another Society, viz., “The National Society 
for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead,” for advice as to 
the monuments, the result being the receipt of a second report,, — 
drawn up by their Monumental Conservator, after a careful in- 
spection of them, containing most full and valuable directions 
as to what is needed to be done for their cleaning, repairing, 
and preservation, without any attempt being made to “ restore” 
them. The carrying out of these directions, with other con- 
tingent expenses, will require a sum of 35/. beyond that already 
collected, to complete the work connected with this interesting 
old church in a satisfactory manner ; and towards this sum 
contributions are earnestly invited from our fellow-townsmen 
and others residing in this neighbourhood or elsewhere. A 
list of those already received has been published. 

The distinctive character and historical value which we 
claimed for the old church in a former notice have recently 
received additional significance by a discovery of a most 
interesting nature. In removing the earth between the porch 
and the angle of the western wall, at a depth of about 3 feet 
below the present surface, a massive coffin-lid of Caen stone, 
slightly roof-shaped (what the French antiquaries call dos d’dne), 
apparently of the twelfth or early part of the thirteenth century, 
was met with. It is ornamented with a triple cross in high 
relief, extending the whole length of the stone, which is 6 feet 
6 inches in length, and diminishes from 2 feet 6 inches at the 
head to 1 foot 6 inches at the foot, to fit the coffin, of which it 
formed the lid, and is 6 inches in thickness. The limbs of the 
cross extend 5 inches on either side of the stem ; there isa 
plain moulding round the edge of the slab, and an inner line 
or border above, on the upper part or face of the cover stone, 
which is bevelled at both ends. There is a noble simplicity 
and solemn severity in the design of this memorial which is 
strikingly impressive, and well worthy of imitation in our own 
day. It was at once seen that this was the tomb of an 


¥ From a paper published in the Reading Mercury, 
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ecclesiastic of importance and consideration, and therefore the 
stone was carefully taken off, and the soil removed to a further 
depth of about 18 inches, when the grave was reached. 
Here was extended the skeleton of a person considerably 
advanced in life. The body had been enclosed in a coffin 
formed of rough, solid oak slabs, fastened together with 
large square-headed iron studs. Considerable portions of the 
coffin remained under the bones, but the upper part was com- 
pletely gone. Singularly enough, the head rested on a large 
flat stone with a somewhat irregular hollow into which a por- 
tion of the skull had become firmly embedded, but whether this 
had been placed inside the coffin to raise the head at the time 
of burial, or that the coffin having perished the skull sunk 
down upon the stone, it is impossible to speak with certainty. 
The churchyard being only a very few feet above the level of the 
river Lamborne which runs hard by, an anxious care for the 
preservation of the body from the water was noticeably 
furnished by our finding below the bottom of the coffin a solid 
bed of an admixture of small drift gravel from the river, chalk, 
and fine, very bright golden-coloured sand, which for more 
than five hundred years had successfully preserved the prin- 
cipal part of the bones from decay. But by far the most 
interesting part of the discovery remains to be told. The 
hands of the corpse were placed together on the breast, and 
the closed fingers grasped a chalice—the sacred vessel of his 
office ; for that this was the grave of an ecclesiastic there 
could now no longer be any doubt—and over the breast was a 
small flat plate for holding the sacred element of bread, known 
as a paten, both formed of the same material, pewter. The 
chalice had a portion of the stem and bowl remaining, and the 
paten was quite perfect, until, unfortunately, by being covered 
with the soil, it was damaged by one of the workmen. It is 
4 inches in diameter, and the metal is about one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness. A piece of enamel was also found with the 
body, such as might have formed part of an ecclesiastical 
ornament. The monumental slab, which is of great weight, 
was moved on rollers to the church and placed on the floor on 
the south side of the chancel, parallel with the tomb of Sir 
Thomas Fittiplace and his wife Lady Beatrix, which is a 
composition of the rarest beauty, although it has suffered much 
from spoliation and neglect. The bones were reburied with 
respect, and it is intended to insert a slab in the outside wall 
where the stone was found, with a short inscription. 

The question which naturally suggests itself is, Who was 
the personage buried in this spot, which was very probably 
within the walls of the earlier church? There is neither name 
nor date on the stone, but from the sculptured enrichment of 
the triple cross, a triumphant symbol of the faith and life of the 
departed, and the presence of the chalice and the paten, it may 
be safely assumed that the person thus commemorated was an 
ecclesiastical dignitary of quality and rank. As somewhat 
corroborative of this opinion it may be mentioned that a 
pewter chalice and paten were found in a bishop’s grave in 
Chichester {Cathedral some years ago, and are referred to in 
Mr. Mackenzie Walcott’s ‘Sacred Archzology,” page 431. 
There was no monastic house of any kind at Shefford, the 
nearest institution of this kind being at Poughley ; but asa 
conventual church was attached to this monastery, in which 
tombs of priors have been found, it does not seem likely that 
any of them would have been buried at East Shefford. By the 
aid derived from documents contained at the Public Record 
Office, relating to the parish of East Shefford, we may, at least 
for the present, indulge in a tempting hypothesis as to the 
probable occupant of the tomb, on grounds which are plausible, 
but possibly erroneous. In the year 1223 we find that a final 
concord or agreement was made between Henry Fitz-William 
and Lawrence, Prior of Barnwell, for the advowson of East 
Shefford, which was conveyed to the latter on payment of 
12 marks, or 87. This is conclusive evidence that an earlier 
church existed at Shefford than that now standing, and 
it is just within the range of probability that Prior Lawrence 
may have founded, built, or endowed this church, and on this 
account his burial here might reasonably be accounted for. 
The Priory of Barnwell (the latter now a suburb of Cam- 
bridge), was a house of Augustinian Canons, dedicated in 
honour of St. Giles and St. Andrew, and founded by Sir Payne 
Peverell, a famous soldier and standard-bearer to Robert, Duke 
of Normandy. William Peverell, a person who has been the 
subject of much controversy, was at the time of the compilation 
of Domesday the lord of one hundred and sixty-two manors in 
England, and was connected with the neighbourhood of 
Shefford as owner of the manor of Woolley. Payne Peverell is 
generally understood to have been the son of Ranulph Peverell, 
William’s half brother. We find from the Great Rolls of the 
Exchequer, otherwise called the Pipe Rolls, that Bartholomew 
de Andwell paid scutage in respect of land in East Shefford, 
which he held by the “Honour of Brun.” Now, this Brun, 
Brune, or Brunne, as it is indifferently written, was the Honour 
of Burne Castle in Cambridgeshire, a barony of the Peverells, 
by one of whose daughters the inheritance and barony fell to 
Gilbert Peche, who it is recorded in the “ Testa de Neville,” 


1236-1246, was the superior lord of East Shefford, which he had 
derived from the Peverells by marriage, and that the connec- 
tion between the founder of Barnwell Priory and this place is 
established. 

The great abbey of Reading also had an interest in the 
manor of East Shefford, the gift of one Alan de Whitchurch, 
about 1204. A charter of William de Huntercumb, dated 
June 6, 1270, grants to the Abbot of Reading 8. 6s. 87, rent 
in East Shefford, subject to payment of 4os. yearly to the 
Norman Priory of Noyon-sur-Andelle, as the Chief Lord of the 
Fee, which was given to that monastery by William, Count 
of Evreux, a companion of the Conqueror; and in the same 
year there is entered a receipt of William de Huntercumb for 
120/, received from the abbey of Reading for the manor of East 
Shefford. 

Whatever may be the probability or improbability of the 
theory advanced as to this interment, it is sufficient to say that 
a discovery has been made which invests the old church with 
fresh interest, and it is earnestly hoped that increased influence 
and exertions may be directed to complete the carrying out of 
the whole of the necessary repairs to the building and the 
monuments, which yet speak with powerful but silent eloquence 
of the genius and piety of our ancestors. 

We may here add a word or two respecting the font and the 
church plate. The font is a plain, round bowl, supposed to be 
Norman, but fonts of this date are generally in some degree 
ornamented, and as Early English fonts are also very often . 
circular and devoid of enrichment, it is difficult to decide to 
which of these styles they belong. There is no church 
mentioned as existing in either of the Shefford manors noticed 
in Domesday held by Robert de Oilei, Roger de Iveri, and 
Arnulf, the sheriff. 

The communion plate of the seventeenth century, namely, 
a silver chalice, flagon, and paten, are now used at the New 
Church. The chalice is inscribed, ‘“ The gifte of Mistres Marye 
Winchcombe” ; and the flagon, “ The gilt of the Lady Mary 
Clarke, 1640.” The donor was the same in both cases—Mary, 
the eldest daughter of Edmund Dunch, of Wittenham, Esq., 
who married, first, William Winchcombe, of Bucklebury, Esq, 
and secondly (as his third wife) Sir Edward Clarke of Ardin - 
ton, Kt. She died in 1646, and was buried at Wittenham, by 
the side of her first husband, to whom she erected a monument,. 
with an inscription commencing— 


I loved Thee living, and lamented Thee dead, 
But in what measure cannot be exprest ; 

Yet Love and Sorrow, both will needs be reade, 
Even in this Marble (Deare) they do their best, 

And ’tis for others too I putt this Stone ; 

To me thy Tombe shall be my heart alone. 


The Winchcombes purchased the manor and advowson of 
East Shefford from the Fettiplaces, hence the connection of 
Lady Clarke with the parish. This Lady Clarke gave 1o/., the 
interest to be distributed to the poor of East Shefford on St. 
Thomas’s Day. Inthe list of benefactions to the church, and 
in the Charity Commissioners’ reports, the name is erroneously 
printed “ Lady Church,” a blunder which is repeated in various 
local accounts of the parish. The bequest of Lady Clarke was 
augmented by the gift of 20/. from Miss Elizabeth Froome, a 
member of a family which for many generations had been 
connected with East Shefford, and the east end of the church-. 
yard contains— 

Many a sepulchral stone, 
With emblems graven and with footworn epitaph, 


to mark their resting-place. 

Since the above account was written two Early English 
windows have been disclosed on the north wall of the church, 
evidently lights to the staircase of the rood loft, the entrance 
to which remains between the inner lath and plaster and the 
exterior wall. 

It may also be mentioned, as collateral to the hypothesis 
respecting the unrecorded “worthy” of past ages, to whose 
identification we have given so much attention, that there was 
formerly in the old church some very rich and beautiful remains 
of ancient painted glass, part of which has been removed to. 
its modern successor, and inserted in one of the side windows. 
The principal subject is that of a bishop with mitre, and vested 
in an alb and maniple, tunic with fringed border, and cope 
fastened at the neck with large trefoil morse or brooch. The- 
hood attached to the cope is brought up over the head, 
partially covering the mitre. In his right hand he holds a 
service-book with cover mounted with jewels. The pastoral. 
staff in his left hand has the crook turned inwards (abbots, on 
the contrary, hold their staff with the crook turned inward in 
their right hand). He wears also the episcopal glove on the 
right hand, on the back of which is figured the usual jewels. 
emblematic of the wounds of Christ. Below the above figure 
is a representation of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. The Virgin is seated, holding an open book on her 
knees. This is a very unusual treatment of the subject. Above 
hese two figures, although not connected with them, is a shield 
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of arms, Gules, two chevrons argent, Fettiplace ; quartering, 
Argent, three torteauxes, 2 and 1, Besils ; and the family coat 
of de Souza, a lion rampant crowned or. We may assume that 
the dignitary represented at Shefford had some special associa- 
tion with this parish to account for his personal memory being 
thus commemorated. 


THE SHAFTESBURY MEMORIAL. 


fi fle Shaftesbury Memorial Committee have addressed 
to the chairman and members of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works a request that they will allow a portion of the 
open space at Piccadilly Circus to be utilised for the erection 
of the monument to Lord Shaftesbury. The Board had already 
assigned a site for this purpose in the Shaftesbury Avenue, but 
the committee submit that such a monument of sucha man 
should have the best site that London can give The execution 
of the work has been entrusted to Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A., 
who has for some time been engaged in producing a model 
which will represent the actual size of the work when completed, 
and which he will place, when ready, zz sit, for the inspection 
of the public generally. The work will be entirely of bronze, 
and assume the form of a fountain, with symbolical groups 
of figures and statuettes, a dome, a canopy surmounted bya 
slender pedestal, upon which a figure will probably be placed. 


TESSERZ. 


Magnitude in Architecture. 
C. R. COCKERELL. 


M AGNITUDE is the great object and result of design, and 
this quality is only to be attained by the fine adjustment 
of relative proportions in magnitude and order. Architecture 
(cays Aristotle) consists in magnitude and order. The works 
of man, compared with those of Nature, display our insigni- 
ficance. The Pyramids, seen in the clear sky of Egypt, or St. 
Peter’s at Rome, are proverbially disappointing to the first 
gaze of the beholder : it is only after he has instituted com- 
parisons and admeasurements that he becomes sensible of the 
greatness of these human efforts—and his memory will supply 
him with many instances in which objects of very inferior 
dimensions have surpassed them in impression of magnitude 
upon his mind. It is plain, therefore, that art alone can 
produce the full effect of magnitude, and to this the architect 
should direct all his skill: the ancients will be found consum- 
mate masters in this as well as in every other department of 
our art. It is, indeed, a fine art which enables the accom- 
plished artist to raise ideas of magnitude and grandeur of com- 
position on a piece of paper no bigger than your hand; while 
a less able one shall cover a vast canvas without executing any 
comparable notions. Worthy of all inquiry and solicitude is 
such an art, for it is the whole art of design and proportion. 
Pliny cites a statue of Hercules, so small that it might be lifted 
by the hand, which, however, conveyed more grandeur, magni- 
tude, and strength to the mind of the observer than a Colossus 
would have done. How great must have been the science of 
the master! And if, with such small means, he could affect 
the mind with these impressions, how great the economy of 
cost and material to the employer ! 


Froportions of Rooms. 
S. SMIRKE, R.A. 


There are few objects connected with our art that have been 
more frequently dwelt on by those who have undertaken to be 
our guides and monitors, than the right proportions to be given 
to rooms. Vitruvius led the way, and subsequent theorisers 
have laid down, sometimes very dogmatically, their views of 
Just proportions. I find, however, in the actual practice of the 
ablest men such extreme diversity, and I observe pleasing 
eftects producible by the adoption of such widely different pro- 
portions, that I find myself, I confess, much inclined to be 
somewhat incredulous of all these theories. Certainly if beauty 
could be thus reduced to a formula, and the proper relation 
indisputably established between the length, breadth, and height 
of every room, a royal road would be cleared for us, which 
would be at least very convenient both to those who teach and 
to those who learn. I fear I can scarcely hope to furnish you 
with such a desirable help in your studies. I find rooms of 
universally admitted beauty, yet of almost every geometrical 
figure. TI have heard of the room in the museum of Florence 
the Tribune it is called, which contains the Venus di Medici, 
spoken of in terms of rapturous approval for the beauty of its 
form and proportions ; this saloon is an equilateral octagon on 
pian. I have known square rooms greatly admired—such, for 
example, as the saloon in Cobham Hall, which is usually 


pointed to as one of the chefs-d’euvre of Inigo Jones. Who is 
there that is not charmed with the proportions of the Pantheon 
at Rome? This, you know, is circular. The classical teacher 
of our art, Vitruvius, seems to contemplate only rectangular 
forms, and directs us to adapt the double cube and the 
cube and a half, whether for a temple or a triclinium. The 
Sistine Chapel, attached to the Papal palace, upon which the 
best art of Italy in its best days was expended, is a triple cube, 
viz., 133 by 44. Whilst of modern French, Italian, and English 
teachers, each seems to have his own special favourite pro- 
portion. The truth I believe to be, that so bounteously 
have we been endowed, and so liberally have the laws of beauty 
in form and proportion been framed, that there exists in fact an 
endless variety of beautiful forms and proportions. My im- 
pression is that it is as little consistent with truth to lay down 
any one definite form or proportion as the best, as it is to extol 
any one particular curve as the line of beauty. I believe that 
there are as many pleasing proportions to be given to rooms 
as there are pleasing harmonies of colour and sound. The 
purpose of a room must always be an important guide in deter- 
mining the form and proportions to be given to it. If planned 
so long in proportion to its width as to remind us of a passage, 
it loses its distinctive character, and creates a false impression, 
which it can never be good art todo. It is indeed obvious 
that a consideration of the special fitness of a room for its 
destined uses must always greatly influence its proportions. 
The octagon form, so much affected by our ancestors in planning 
their chapter-houses, owes its origin probably far more to the 
propriety of that form for a chamber intended for the con- 
venient assemblage of the members of the chapter sitting in 
council, than to any intrinsic architectural beauty, however 
unquestionable that beauty may be. 


The Sonnding-board in St. Pauls Cathedral. 
F. C. PENROSE. 


The form of the sounding-board is, I think, a novelty, but 
I am led to believe that it is an approach to the true form for 
the purpose. Flat sounding-boards have been most commonly 
tried, but they are now generally discarded. A parabolic 
sounding-board behind the preacher has been used with a 
certain effect, but the advantage is limited to those in the 
direction of the axis of the curve ; and in these cases, action 
and reaction being equal, the preacher can sometimes hear the 
criticisms of his audience, if any should be uttered tolerably 
loud in the proper direction. Besides which, a shell of this 
description would have had little effect in stopping the objec- 
tionable echoes. To meet these difficulties a curve was 
selected, which has the property of distributing uniformly in 
every direction so much of the preacher’s voice as can be 
advantageously reflected. The figure is hyperbolic, the axis 
being perpendicular over the preacher. The diameter is Io feet, 
and so much of the voice it receives is reflected as if it came 
from a point about 4 feet from the preacher, It would be 
interesting to know, but I am not aware that sufficient experi- 
ments have been made to ascertain, what amount of sound is 
reflected from a given material. The harder the material, 
obviously the better the result. In this case hard organ-pipe 
metal has been used. I observed a marked increase of 
audibility of the voice at a place where the assistance of the 
reflected sound is obtained over a point equidistant from the 
pulpit, but too high to receive the reflected wave from the 
sounding-board. 


An American View of Jerry Building. 
D. A, WASSON. 


Within the present century there has been throughout the 
world a marked deterioration in the quality of ordinary plain 
work. Not to speak of the extent to which the adulteration of 
foods and fabrics goes on, one must recognise a tendency 
toward slight and flimsy fabrication, toward paint and gloss as 
the cover for what is intrinsically of little worth ; in this respect 
it is certain that the world has gone backward. Something of 
insubstantial and fictitious in the product of labour has 
become a trait of the present age; there is an expenditure of 
industry to make things look better than they really are, and 
sell for more than they are really worth, of which it is mere 
self-deception to say that the like and to the like extent has 
been seen in all ages. Carlyle took a young friend to see two 
houses in his neighbourhood, the one two hundred, the 
other ten years old. The bricks at the corners of the former 
were still sharp as when they left the mould, and the mortar 
was hard and smooth, like polished rock; the new house 
scarcely had corners, the brick was so worn away, while the 
mortar was crumbling and could be picked out with the finger. 
There are in London square miles of new-built houses that are 
but gilded traps to catch tenants in. The English law seems 
expressly designed to favour the process. It requires the 
tenant to leave the house in as good repair as he found it— 
which commonly means, such being the quality of the work, 
rebnilding it in part, and may mean rebuilding entire. Of the 
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latter an example :—A London carpenter hired a house of a 
bishop, and one day it literally tumbled down over his head. 
Luckily escaping alive, he wrote to the bishop, and acquainted 
him with the event, supposing that the latter would, of course, 
hasten to build the house anew. No answer was returned, 
and he wrote again, saying, “I am paying house-rent with no 
house. Will your lordship please attend to the matter at once?” 
The bishop now replied, and the response was, “If the house 
has fallea down, you are to rebuild it, not I. Please do so 
promptly, and see that the work is properly done.” The 
astonishe] carpenter took lezal advice, found that the law 
indeed rejuired this of him, and had to expend the earn- 
ings of his life to the last penny in complying with its 
demands. Now, though laws may not elsewhere be 
so ill advised or vilely construed as to bid directly for fraud in 
building, yet these effects are not confined to England. On 
the Continent, to the extent of our observation, there is the 
same general, almost invariable, tendency toward flimsy con- 
struction, the same expenditure of labour in making deceptive 
show. In Stuttgart, for example, a house a hundred years old 
will still be good for another hundred, when one that is to-day 
in building will have ceased to be evenaruin. We build thin 
houses in America, but it would be hard to find in American 
cities such examples of painted botchery in Domestic architec- 
ture as are to be seen in the capital of Wiirtemberg. Under 
such a system, honesty is not fostered, but starved ; fraud is 
not systematically weeded out, but cultivated ; civilisation puts 
at odds the morals that are its life-blood, and puts a premium 
upon the vices that would destroy it. Deceptive production, in 
the first place, makes labour a school of demoralisation. 
The workman knows well what is done; he helps the em- 
ployer cheat ; it is a poisoned air, that no one can live in long 
and remain healthy. The system comes to this :—Be honest at 
your peril. 
Plate and Lattice Girders. 
T. H. LATHAM, 


1. The theoretical weight of a plate-web—that is, the 
net section required by theory—is only half that required 
in a lattice girder. 2. While in a plate you can hardly 
hope to secure a bearing on its rivets of above 3 or ; of 
its gross section along the line of rivets, in a lattice, on the 
other hand, a bearing can as readily be obtained equivalent 
to from } or $ (in the ties) to from 3 to the whole (in struts) 
of the section of each bar. 3. In a plate girder, since the 
web forms a continuous rigid vertical communication be- 
tween the top and bottom booms, it is, therefore, theoretically 
immaterial whether the load be placed on the top or bottom 
boom, or any part of the web. 4. There is an extra weight in 
the plate-web due to covers and stiffeners, and there is more 
rivetting. 5. The plate-web resists curvature of the booms, 
incomparably more than the lattice-web. If the plate were 
already taxed to its full power as a supporting web, the curva- 
ture caused by deflection would probably split it; but (see 2) 
the plate-web is generally four times above its required strength. 


Theories of Zsthetics. 
J: .L., ROGET. 


Imagine a certain goblet to have attracted (whether properly 
or not is of no sort of consequence) the admiration of a variety 
of persons. The Natural school will have admired the goblet 
for the sake of the wreath of grapes and vine-leaves which 
surrounds it; and even the Conventional school may be pleased 
with the resemblance of the shape of the cup to the opening 
flowers of certain plants. Among those persons who are willing 
to admit an independent source of admiration, and have any 
theory at all on the subject, we shall find an extraordinary 
variety of opinions. Many would derive their emotion from an 
innate beauty belonging to certain definite forms, of which this 
partakes. Edmund Burke will attribute its beauty to the quality 
of smoothness. Sir Uvedale Price, admitting this kind of 
beauty, will say that it has the additional charm of the pic- 
turesque, arising from the roughness of the vine-leaves, the 
angles of its outline, and the multitude of its parts. William 
Hogarth will assert that the waving line is the key to its ele- 
gance; and both he and the late J. D. Harding will give 
greater importance than other writers to the element of variety 
in its dimensions. Next there will arise a chorus of witnesses 
in praise of its proportion; but these will vary greatly in their 
definition of the term they use. One will give his in the words 
of Euclid. One will trace an analogy with the principles of 
harmony in sound ; another will base the whole beauty of pro- 
portion upon the simplicity of prime ratios of numbers ; while 
a fourth will sigh for the lost canon of the Greeks, and a 
German professor will evolve the idea of beauty from the appli- 
cation of a geometrical scale. One philosopher will see in the 
goblet no higher merit than regularity of form, and another will 
attribute its charm to that quality combined with delicacy and 
smoothness; while the Board of Trade will commend the 
designer for making it conformable to the laws of symmetry 


and series. Apart from all these witnesses, we shall have the 
followers of Mr. Alison tracing their ideas of its beauty to the 
various agreeable associations they happen to connect with it. 
The polite founder of the school may be pleasantly reminded 
of classical symposia and the crown of Dionysus; while some 
of his less refined disciples will derive more gratification from 
the thought of beer. Admirers of the Utilitarian school will 
like it for its fitness. They will note with satisfaction that it is 
easy to hold and to drink from, that it stands firmly on its 
pedestal, and that it is very large. So we may multiply the 
requirements to enable it to gratify the tastes of all, each 
according to his own pet system of philosophy. The manu- 
facturer will refuse to call it beautiful unless it be substantial 
and well made. The frugal housewife would like it cheap, and 
the merchant-prince would scorn it unless it were dear. The 
world will buy it if it be fashionable, and collectors will prize it 
only when it becomes unique. Every one of these multitudinous 
admirers will apply his own test of merit in judging of the 
artist’s work. If, then, these several witnesses have not been 
deceived as to the origin of their emotions, it follows that the 
designer will give them entire satisfaction if he make his work 
conformable to their several theories. It may naturally appear, 
therefore, to the student of design, whom we will assume to be 
a tractable youth unencumbered by stubborn theories of his 
own, that all he has to do to become perfect in his art is to 
make himself acquainted with the theories of others, and apply 
them as the nature and object of his work may require. But I 
think it must be clear that this mere following or adoption of 
theories, because they are the theories of those employers for 
whom the artist works, is a very different thing from what we 
are accustomed to think of as Fine Art. 


The Bishop’s Palace, Hatfield. 
J. S. BREWER. 


The social effects of the civil wars were remarkable. 
Even before they had come to an end, taste, literature, and art 
had begun to develop themselves with a splendour and magni- 
ficence amongst us they had never exhibited before. It is not 
merely the time when Caxton was devoting his new printing- 
press to the production of the best English authors, poets, or 
historians, under the shelter of Westminster Abbey, but archi- 
tecture, with all its appliances of the noblest type, eclipsed its 
previous efforts. These were the days of Morton and Alcock, 
Bishops of Ely; of Islip, Abbot of Westminster; of Wheat- 
hampstead and Wallingford, Abbots of St. Albans; of many 
other ecclesiastics, whose taste and whose genius are still 
manifested in the exquisite tracery of their screens and shrine- 
work—in the free, flowing, and delicate proportions of chapels 
and church towers, still supreme in their beauty in spite of the 
rigid iconoclasm of the sixteenth century, or the puritanic 
bigotry of the seventeenth. It was under these new influences, 
so very different from what we should have been led to expect, 
that Morton, afterwards the favourite minister of Henry VIL, 
rebuilt and beautified the bishop’s palace at Hatfield. It was 
a new era in the art of building ; it forms no less a remarkable 
comment on the times that he should have abandoned the 
older materials and neglected all those precautions for defence 
and safety which occupied the attention of earlier architects. 
Whether it was that the use of artillery had convinced men of 
the inutility of embattled houses, with their moats and their 
outworks, or whether a greater sense of security had come over 
the nation when the fury of the civil wars was exhausted, 
houses of red brick now came into vogue, and a more general 
regard to comfort and convenience is observable. Of Bishop 
Morton’s palace, which must have been erected between the 
years 1479 and 1486, a charming fragment remains attached to 
Lord Salisbury’s mansion at Hatfield. It formed the rear of 
the ancient building, which consisted of four sides, the front of 
which, with its grand entrance, faced the old London road, and 
stood on a line with the north-western corner of the present 
mansion. The quadrangle was divided, as in many colleges of 
the two Universities, by a broad walk leading trom the great 
gate in a straight line to the present tower of red brick, erected 
by Bishop Morton. The two wings flanking the tewer formed 
the old banqueting-hall, covered with an open and ornamental 
timber-roof, still in excellent preservation. At one end of the 
hall was a chapel, at the other stands an archway of red brick, 
by which access was gained to the various apartments of the 
palace from the rear. Nothing can surpass the fineness and 
rich colour of the old material, in which no stone has been 
used, or the skill and judgment shown in adapting it to the 
mouldings and mullions of the windows. As this portion of the 
palace stood nearest the town of Hatfield, in the rear of the 
ancient building, it is fair to infer that greater labour was 
bestowed upon the front. Of this, however, and of the two 
flanks, nothing remains, except, perhaps, the gate-house, which 
now forms the northern and usual entrance to Hatfield House, 
since railways have extinguished the glories of posting and the 
still more glorious family coach, with its six white horses, the - 
favourite equipage of the first earl. ene 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
In the year 1875, a French amateur named JAUVIN 
p’ATTAINVILLE left money to the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts for the foundation of two prizes—one for land- 
scape, and the second for history. The successful 
competitor in each section receives 2,100 frs. For land- 
scape, any painter whose age does not exceed thirty 
years can compete. The first trial is between artists who 
do not belong to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Twenty of 
them are selected to take part in the second competition, 
which is with students of the school. Afterwards there is a 
third competition, restricted to ten members of the second 
group. The subject assigned this year was the Lad// of the 
Leaves, as suggested by one of MILLEvoyE’s poems. The 
judges on Monday were not able to award the prize. All 
they could do was to report the names of MM. BLANCHE- 
corte and SicNorET, who belong to M. BOULANGER’s 
atelier; and of M. DeELtet, a pupil of M. CaBaneL. 
The subject for historical painting (which is competed for 
only by students of the school) was the decoration of a 
gallery of a museum, which should serve as a memorial of 
the founder. The judgment in this section has to be given. 


Tue Association organised in Sheffield under the name 

of “The Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors” 

has just issued a list of members and rules, as finally 

adopted on August 31 last. The Society consists of three 

classes—that is to say, of Fellows, Associates, and Students. 

The list of members at present includes forty-eight Fellows, 

twenty-two Associates, and four students, making a total of 

seventy-four members, with Mr. T..J. FLOCKTON as president, 

and Mr. F. Fow Ler as vice-president. The objects for 
-avhich the Society is established are stated to be for the 
advancement of the profession of an architect and surveyor ; 

for promoting and facilitating the acquisition of a know- 

jedge of the various arts and sciences connected therewith, 
-and the education of the junior members thereof; and the 
consideration of questions of professional practice. The 
annual sessions are fixed to begin on the second Tuesday 
in October, ordinary meetings being held on every second 
Tuesday in each month till the end of April, the annual 
general meeting to be held on the second Tuesday in May. 


In the competition limited to the architects of South 
Shields, the Burial Board of that town have selected the 
following designs submitted for their proposed new ceme- 
--tery, chapels, and superintendent’s house :—“ Respice 
finem,” by Mr. Henry Grirves, A.R.I.B.A., first, and 
“ Accipe Homo,” by Messrs. Stour & Dockwray, second. 
~ These were selected out of six designs which were sent in. 
The Board have given instructions to Mr. GrigvEs, the 
author of the first selected, to carry out the works, and have 
awarded a premium of ten guineas to the authors of the 
second design. 


M. WILSON 1s a politician who must always expect to 
have enemies in France, for he bears an English name and 
is the son-in-law of the President of the Republic. What- 
ever may be the subject of controversy, his influence is sure 
to be connected with it by some of the wiseacres among the 
‘Paris journalists. It was therefore impossible for M.WILson 
to escape amidst the scandals, real and imaginary, about 
the distribution of the Legion of Honour. M. Witson, it 
appears, built a’ house which was made a subject for. the 
newspapers from the time the trenches for the foundations 
were opened. He employed an architect of eminence and 
responsible contractors. The conclusion drawn by one 
section of the French public, or rather by their oracles, is 
that the accounts were settled by the medium of decora- 
«tions! French contractors must be strangely infatuated if 
“sthey were ready to accept a bauble for bank notes. We 
have never discovered men who were ready to make a 
bargain of that kind. ‘The opponents of M. WILson profess 
to be very precise. They give names and dates. M. 
BACHELLERY, the architect of the house, comes first; he 
was decorated in last July. M. Bernarp, who made the 
wrought-iron railing of the staircase, received the honour 
a few days afterwards. M. Cantrni, the marble-worker, 

ccepted 14,000 francs in payment for an account of 50,000, 
the balance being for decorations. M. Borvin, who 
supplied and fixed the electric bells, was decorated 
two years ago, therefore it is for his work in the house. 
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M. Lacarpge, who had charge of the works, was 
adorned with the red ribbon on the same day as his 
chief. M. Leys, who supplied the tapestry, was 
admitted into the Legion on some date that is not specified, 
and was also, of course, nominated by M. Witson. Some of 
the men whose names are given have come forward, and in 
the most affirmative manner have declared that M. Wrtson 
has had nothing to do with their distinctions, and that they 
were always paid in sterling coin for their work by him. 
But when the French public have taken incorrect notions 
into their heads no evidence will remove them. What they 
believe is the result of imagination, and can only be rectified 
by imagination. M.WiILson must, therefore, expect to be 
vilified as long as his name is unchanged and M. Grévy has 
power. ‘To read some of the journals it would appear as if 
all the evils which exist in France are due to him. After what 
has occurred lately it will be absurd for any French journalists 
to repeat, as they often do, the Shakespearean phrase, 
“What's ina name?” M. WILSON suffers on that account, 
and we hope sincerely M. WADDINGTON may not be the 
next victim. Anyone who can fancy that a builder prefers 
a bit of red ribbon with a tinsel ornament to gold and silver 
pieces, could easily be persuaded that the eminent archze- 
ologist who so ably exercises his ambassadorial functions 
was ready to sell his country for an old Greek inscription. 


THE death is announced of Mr. James HorsFatt, a 
person whose name is well known in certain circles, yet 
hardly known to the public according to the measure of his 
influence on the world at large. Mr. HorsraLt at one 
time owned the wire works at Hay Mills, Birmingham, 
having started there as a wire manufacturer forty years since. 
A notable invention, due to his researches, was the patent 
process for treating steel wire, which deprived it of its 
crystalline brittleness, and gave it a tenacity which rendered 
it suitable for use in musical instruments and for ropes. His 
discovery practically led the way to the present large trade 
in cables and mining ropes. Shortly after this invention 
Mr. HorsraLt was joined by Mr. WeExnstTER. The works 
at Hay Mills were extended, and in 1865 and in 1866 
the wire was drawn there which was used in the con- 
struction of the Atlantic cable. The works were kept 
going upon this contract, both night and day for about 
twelve months. Mr. HorsFa.u’s process was improved 
from time to time, and a very large business was done. He 
retired in 1882. Our readers will also, no doubt, recollect 
that he spent much money on building-works, having built 
cottages and schools for his workpeople, and also the 
church of St. Cyprian. 


ENGINEERING structures have the reputation of being 
uglier than anything that has hitherto been produced. The » 
degrees of deformity and of usefulness would appear to 
have correlative relations. Is there, though, any need why 
the structures raised by engineers should not please the eye ? 
Mr. C. Harrison TOWNSEND thinks not. On Wednesday 
night he lectured at the meeting of the Liverpool Engineer- 
ing Society, and the subject he had chosen to speak on was 
“Ornament and Design, their relation and subordination 
in Engineering Works.” ‘There is certainly no reason that 
the works of engineers should not be beautiful. Engineers 
very wisely have confined themselves to productions of 
safety. Genius alone can add the impress of beauty. 
Ornament must not be sought to be added if the structural 
lines and design cannot confer it. Applied ornament would 
be no true ornament. Structures and buildings may be 
decorated by flags and tapestries on occasion; they pro- 
claim sufficiently their purpose, and are the only applied 
ornament allowable. Beauty must be got by proportion 
and construction, or not at all. : 


Wuen the Argentine Republic selected the next All 
Fools’ Day for sending in the designs for the new Legislative 
Palace, there may have been no more than an oversight. A 
prize of 200,000 frs. for the best design, - and one of 
50,000 frs. for the second, are not to be slighted on any 
terms. Some of the Continental architects are already 
imagining their success in the competition. The sum to 
be expended on the building is 40,000,000 frs., and full 
particulars will be furnished by the representatives of the 
Republic in Europe, who are also to receive the designs 
before April 1, 1888, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NATURE'S MIRROR. 


HIS illustration is taken from a painting by M. 
GIACOMETTI, of Paris, and is another proof of the 
versatility and grace of the artist, to whose pencil we are 
indebted for the Zady Macbeth we lately published and for 
several charming idyllic scenes. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NO, 123._HOLY WATER BASIN, ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


NO. 124,_SLAB IN THE CAMPO SANTO, PISA. 


OLD HOUSE, ST. LO, CALLED “LA MAISON DIEU.” 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER ON ART 
AND SCIENCE. 


A’ address was given last week by Sir Samuel Baker at 
the opening meeting of the winter session at the Newton 
Abbot School of Art. Their starting-point in art and science, 
he said, must be from ignorance ; and step by step, through 
slow degrees they must plot onwards, grounding themselves 
most thoroughly in the rudiments before they could expect to 
be rewarded. The neglect of the patient study of rudiment 
was the cause of many failures, which disheartened those who 
had hoped to shine, but were condemned to mediocrity. Educa- 
tion would expand and develop natural gifts ; but no education 
in the world would produce either an artist or musician should 
the students be colour-blind or devoid of ear. Although we 
were immeasurably superior in art and science at the present 
day, we appeared to have lost certain secrets which were well 
known to the inhabitants of Egypt and Eastern Europe. For 
‘instance, the durability of the colours used by the Egyptians 
was seen from the fact of the bright and brilliant paint on the 
coffins of the mummies which had been buried for thousands 
of years. Although we might boast of progress, it was well 
that we should reflect upon the slow gradations of the advance 
up to the present century. Painting and architecture had 
flourished, but were chiefly confined to the ecclesiastical. The 
greatest step in scientific discovery was the invention of the 
telescope by Galileo in 1609, not three hundred years ago. 
When looking back we might be well thankful that we 
had lived in a time of general enlightenment, and in 
1887 we regarded the commencement of this century as 
an age of darkness from which we had emerged in a 
glow of scientific development, which could not have been 
either conceived or understood by our great-grandfathers. 
In their days the flint and steel were used, and up to 1828 
there was no other means of obtaining light. From this era 
the most marvellous development took place. The steamer 
ploughed its way across the ocean, and the locomotive dashed 
into secluded glens which had been the abodes of ignorance 
and corresponding superstitions. People now mixed with their 
fellow-men in distant countries, and the whole earth appeared 
to feel the vitality which was thus instilled through every por- 
tion of the world where either the steamer sailed or the railway 
sped. Sir Samuel traced in detail the marvellous progress that 
had taken place in chemistry, engineering, the production of 
gas, the working of metals, the manufacture of machinery, 
photography, and electricity, as shown by the telegraph, tele- 
phone, phonograph, and electric light ; and in conclusion said 
that when he was a boy no man of science would have believed 
in the inventions which had so rapidly become the objects of 
our daily life. There might be within another fifty years 
inventions still more wonderful, which some of them could 
never see but others present might live to enjoy. The students 
of the present day had a vast field before them ; the wonders 
of our own time would be eclipsed by the inventions that would 
follow from natural evolution. The foundation of this century 
would prepare for a stupendous superstructure of increasing 
‘knowledge. The study of science would steadily increase in 
interest as the system continued to expand, and those who 
devoted their energies to this absorbing topic would not only 
weap the rewards which attended success, but when age should 
‘have weakened the physical vigour of the frame and rendered 
impossible the more actual pursuits of life, the intellect, in- 
vigorated by a scientific training, would enable them to enjoy 
‘in their ripened years those pleasures of science and art which 
were the offspring of the highest civilisation. 


_ The Metropolitan Board of Works have agreed to con- 
tribute 152,500/. towards the purchase of Parliament Hill and 
other lands for the enlargement of Hampstead Heath. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual conversazione of this Association was held on 
Tuesday, the 18th, in the lecture hall of the Athenzeum, 
Princess Street. There was a large attendance of members 
and their friends, who were received by the president, Mr. 
A. H. Davies-Colley, A.R.I.B.A., who also delivered a short 
address, in which he reviewed the work of the year and 
welcomed the members and guests. 

Mr. Davies-Colley was supported by Mr. Lawrence Booth, 
past president; Mr. A. E. Murray, honorary secretary of the 
Royal Institute of Architects, Ireland; Mr. G. G. Hoskins, 
president of the Northern Architectural Association; Mr. J. 
Murgatroyd, Mr. Medland Taylor, and other gentlemen. There 
were also present Mr. E. Kirby, president of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society ; Mr. J. Eley, honorary secretary of the 
Manchester Society of Architects; Mr. Alderman Bennett, &c. 
Letters of apology for absence had been received from Mr. 
E. J. Anson, president of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects ; Mr. W. H. White, the secretary of the Royal Institute ; 
Mr. A. McGibbon, honorary secretary of the Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Association; and Mr. G. A. Middleton, secretary of 
the London Society of Architects. 

Anattractive exhibition of architectural drawings and models, 
decorative art, and furniture and specimens of building 
materials and construction were inspected by the guests Curing 
the evening, and selections of vocal and instrumental music 
were given at intervals—the latter by the band of the Agecroft 
Rowing Club. 

The annual report of the Association has just been issued, 
from which the following abstract has been taken :— 

In the session just opening, the Manchester Architectural 
Association passes into its teens. During the past twelve years 
it has, by the increasing number of its members, its classes, 
meetings, and all the other advantages of association which it 
has afforded, amply justified its existence. Judged by the 
light of its past history, and taking note of the experience 
gained, the confident expectation may be indulged in that the 
Association will be of still greater service to the profession in 
the future than in the past. 

Our president for the last two years, Mr. Lawrence Booth, 
F.R.1.B.A., now finds it necessary to resign the office. He has 
filled it with singular ability and satisfaction to the members of 
the Association. The interest he has manifested in every 
detail of its working, and the practical help he has given in 
every possible way, have had an appreciable effect in furthering 
its success, and the committee view his retirement with regret. 

Mr. A. H. Davies-Colley, A.R.I.B.A., our new president, 
has filled the office of honorary treasurer since the commence- 
ment of the Association. 

In the past session the anticipation of an increase of 
members held out in last year’s report has been fulfilled. One 
honorary member and thirteen ordinary members have joined 
the Association, bringing up the total membership to eleven 
honorary and fifty-four ordinary members. 

At the commencement of our last session the arrangements 
for the holding of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition were well in 
hand. Such an important event, interesting as it was to all 
classes of the community, could not fail to be the subject of 
reference in our President’s opening address, and Mr. Booth 
expressed the hope that the architectural profession would be 
well represented. It is gratifying to know that the executive 
committee thought fit to withdraw an objectionable regulation, 
by which it was proposed to place architectural exhibits as a 
subsidiary department of the industrial design section, and 
charge for their admission. This proposed regulation formed 
the subject of a strongly worded resolution, which was adopted 
at a second meeting, and communicated to the executive 
committee of the Exhibition. Arrangements were afterwards 
made by the executive to give architecture a place in the fine 
art section, admitting architectural drawings on the same foot- 
ing as the other exhibits in that section. 

The subject of architectural federation has, as was natural, 
occupied the attention of the Association during the past 
session, and a glance at the list of meetings will show that a 
petition was adopted to the Privy Council in favour of the 
R.1.B.A. new charter. : 

The Royal Institution of British Architects, in instituting 
the examination in architecture, by formulating the draft charter 
and by reforms in its procedure, is placing itself more in touch 
with the great body of architects in the country than was ever 
the case before. Much, doubtless, remains to be done to make 
the Royal Institute thoroughly representative; but, while 
differences of opinion exist, the preponderance of opinion 
among our members is certainly in favour of working as much 
as possible in conjunction with the R.I.B.A. In response to 
the circular issued by the Royal Institute, a preparation 
class for the local examination (which is to take place in 
February) has been formed, under the tutorship of Mr. 
Hesketh, A.R.1.B.A. 
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The committee are gratified by the greater interest taken in 
the classes of design and construction, and they would point 
out that the advantages offered by these classes are shared by 
all competitors, whether successful in obtaining a prize or not. 
At the commencement of the session eight members submitted 
drawings in the class of design, but unfortunately this good 
beginning did not continue, at the end of the session there 
being only four eligible for the prizes offered. In the class of 
construction there were five competitors. The drawings and 
papers in the two classes were submitted to Mr. W. C. Tuke, 
who generously consented to award the prizes. The following 
is his award :— 

Class of Design.—tst Prize—Ernest Farrar with Mr. J. 
Lowe; 2nd Prize—A. S. Chadwick with Mr. J. Horsfall. 

Class of Construction.—1st Prize—A. S. Chadwick; 2nd 
Prize—Rd. Booth with Mr. Lawrence Booth. 

The following is taken from Mr. Tuke’s report. In regard 
of the class of construction he says :—‘‘In looking through 
the replies, I am struck by the fact that the students in nearly 
all cases resort to the same fountain of information, and their 
replies in most instances are verbatim copies of the contents of 
the book in question, and are thus largely duplicates the one of 
the other. As this work is clearly edited in London, the terms 
used and the customs referred to are almost purely metro- 
politan, and would be to a great extent useless in the northern 
counties. May I venture to suggest that it would be far better 
if the students were to obtain this knowledge by observation 
and inquiry in their own neighbourhood. I believe that if the 
answers were not so academical, the students would, at all 
events, have exercised to a far greater degree their thinking 
and observing faculties.” 

The library has been greatly appreciated during the past 
session by the members, and the committee earnestly desire to 
add to it from time to time as the funds permit, in order 
gradually to make it a thoroughly representative collection of 
professional literature. During the past session the committee 
have purchased the following books, viz, Wicke’s ‘‘ Towers 
and Spires” (complete) ; Norman Shaw’s “Sketches on the 
Continent,” ‘* Nesfield’s Sketches,” and certain of Weale’s 
Series. Mr. Medland Taylor gives Mr. Thomas G. Jackson’s 
“ Architecture of Dalmatia and the Neighbourhood ” (three 8vo. 
volumes, with numerous illustrations). This book opens out 
new ground, in which Mr. Jackson may be said to be the first 
in the field. Mr. Taylor wishes it to be understood that his 
gift is in memory of his presidentship, during which time Mr. 
Henry Taylor’s sudden and serious illness occurred, and so 
prevented Mr. Medland Taylor from giving that time to the 
duties of the presidentship which the importance and dignity of 
the office, in his view, demanded. The committee are also 
indebted to Mr. H. Talbot (a late active officer of the Associa- 
tion, who has now proceeded to the United States) for a large 
number of illustrations from the architectural papers, which 
are to be bound into several useful volumes. 

It is hoped that during the summer months (next session) a 
measuring class will be formed in connection with the visits, 
with the object of making carefully measured drawings of the 
many ancient buildings around the neighbourhood, in order 
that some record may be kept of those which are the most 
interesting before they are swept away to give place to modern 
so-called improvements. 

Not the least important department of the Association is 
that under the care of the registrar, who invites communications 
from practising architects requiring assistance. During the 
session engagements have been effected in eleven instances 
through the offices of the registrar. 


MR. FORD MADOX BROWN ON ART. 


U NDER the auspices of the Manchester Royal Institution, 

the first of a series of lectures was delivered on Wednes- 
day afternoon in the Mayor’s Parlour at the Town Hall, Man- 
chester, by Mr. Ford Madox Brown, who selected as his 
subject “ Our Art of the last Half-century.” Mr. T.Worthington 
presided. 

The first portion of the lecture consisted of a description 
of some important works produced during the last fifty years 
and not represented in the Exhibition at Old Trafford. The first 
artist mentioned by Mr. Madox Brown of whose works there 
was no example in the Exhibition was John Martin, a man of 
European celebrity, who lived seventeen years during the 
Queen’s reign. Another unrepresented artist was Francis 
Danby, though forty years ago his works were immensely 
popular, many people admiring them in preference to Turner’s 
pictures. Twenty-five years ago William Windus, a Liverpool 
artist, was a figure painter of extreme enthusiasm and sentiment, 
and his works were very much sought after. He gave up 
painting soon after his wife’s death, and had not taken to it 
since, though he would sometimes make an attempt at some- 
thing in the morning and rub out his work in the evening. He 
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was very fond of reading, but he never read anything but 
Latin. Having been a member of the Liverpool Academy, 
and so much spoken of, the lecturer thought that there 
ought to have been some works of his in the Exhibition. 
Then there was a painter who had disappeared in another 
way—Robert Martineau, who made a great stir in his day. He 
was a pupil of Holman Hunt, and painted about as well as his 
master. He painted very slowly and conscientiously, and died 
after producing three or four pictures. Another painter-— 
Inchbold—was very much spoken of some twenty years ago. 
His works were very much admired for their colour and deli- 
cacy of feeling, and ought to have found a place in an exhi- 
bition which professed to be a representation of the art of the 
last fifty years. Whistler’s portrait of Thomas Carlyle ought 
to have been in the Exhibition, even if it was only for the sake 
of comparing it with Watts’s portrait of the same subject. 
Then, again, why was there nothing of Le Gros, the professor 
of the Slade School in London, of Cave Thomas, Robert 
Haydon (who fifty years ago was down in Manchester and tried 
to get up a school of design)? Besides these, who were totally 
unrepresented, there was a good list who were very ill-repre- 
sented. Very little was shown of Wilkie, who was painting 
five years during Her Majesty’s reign. Leslie was painting 
twenty-two years during the Queen’s reign, and his only picture 
at the Exhibition was his Roderick Random. Maclise, who had 
painted for thirty-four years, was represented by his Christmas 
in the Barons Hall—a most extraordinary work. They had 
not much to complain of with regard to Etty, but why was his 
picture Ze Szrens left out of the Exhibition ? The Corporation 
would have been glad to lend it, but he supposed the committee 
were frightened at its size. ‘They seemed to look at the idea 
of a picture being big as acrime. Next to Etty they had Cope, 
a most distinguished Academician, very old now and on the re- 
tired list, but a man who had done so much in his day that it 
seemed to him (the lecturer) a pity more of his works were not 
shown. ‘True, his finest works were his frescoes in the Houses 
of Parliament, but he painted for many years very fine oil 
pictures, and one—the martyr Bradford—would have been very 
appropriate for Manchester. In this picture the martyr was 
taking leave of his wife and child on the day before his execu- 
tion. It was one of the greatest pictures ever painted in 
England. He also thought Herbert had not sufficient justice 
done to him, and Arthur Hughes ought to have had more 
works shown to make the collection complete. Sir Noel Paton 
had only one small work there, though his Dragoon was the 
most interesting picture that had appeared for the last fifty 
years. In the collection devoted to black-and-white there 
seemed to him (the lecturer) a most singular deficiency. One 
would have supposed that there would have been no difficulty 
in getting from Owens College one of Dyce’s cartoons. Miss 
Gertrude Thompson’s works were small enough—very little, 
tiny, delicate things—and yet he could not find one in the 
catalogue. Then he should have thought there would have 
been half a dozen at least of Sheffield’s charcoal landscapes, 
but there were none at all. Sandys was an artist who had 
been known for the last twenty-five years more than anything 
else for his beautiful wood-engravings. He had given up 
doing them because they took up so much of his time, but 
there were at least twenty of them in existence. Why could 
they not have had five or six of them shown at Old Trafford ? 
There were five or six works of Shields at the Exhibition, but 
why were there not some of his small black-and-white 
designs of the Plague of London? These works were too im- 
portant to be passed over. These omissions seemed to be all 
in one direction. They seemed to point to a kind of influence 
which no doubt the committee were quite innocent of. In spite 
of its deficiencies there was an immense number of magnificent 
works at the Exhibition, and he would try to point out seven 
which exhibited the greatest style, and compare them with 
seven of the greatest style that existed thirty or forty years ago. 
The first place must be given to Sir John Millais for his extra- 
ordinary union of qualities. His greatest works were Aa/eigh, 
The Pensioners, The Heretic, The Gambler's Wife, and Moses. 
The artist never before produced such a picture as the last 
named. Next to Millais, he thought they ought to place Sir 
Frederick Leighton, and then came his old friend Rossetti. 
There was an interesting story connected with the way in 
which Rossetti got the model of Alice. He was driving along 
the Strand one day when he saw a girl with a most beautiful 
head looking into a shop window. He stopped the cab, and 
went up to the girl to ask her if she would sit to him. The girl 
hesitated, and said, “ You must ask my grandmother.” Rossetti 
took down her address and drove away, and forgot all about the 
incident ; but exactly twelve months atterwards he was driving 
in the same place when he thought he saw another very beau- 
tiful girl looking in the shop. He stopped the cab, got down, 
and said, “I want you to sit to me.” She looked up at him and 
said, “That is what you wanted last year.” She was then 
about fifteen, and one of the most beautiful girls ever seen, 
The artist saw the grandmother, and arranged to give the girl 
150/, per year to sit to him. When he had gone on painting 
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her for three or four years he found there were so many Alices 
in the market that he reduced the sitter’s salary to 80/. per year 
as a kind of retaining fee. Continuing his analysis, the lecturer 
gave the fourth place at the Exhibition to Mr. Burne Jones, the 
fifth to Mr. Holman Hunt, the sixth to Poynter, and the seventh to 
Watts. Contrasting the works of these artists with those of an 
earlier period, he selected Maclise’s Christmas in the Baron’s 
Hall, The Bohemians, Macbeth, Hamlet, Actors and Authors, 
Caxton, Strongbow, Waterloo, and Trafalgar. He next men- 
tioned Dyce, who has fine noble frescoes in the Queen’s reading- 
room of the Palace of Westminster, of which Rossetti was a 
fervent admirer ; Cope, whose pictures he had already referred 
to; E. M. Ward, whose historical works were so full of expres- 
sion and truthfulness that he was called the Macaulay of 
painting ; Etty, the artist’s artist ; and, lastly, Eastlake, noted 
for his female heads and half-length figures. Amongst the 
secondary class who were admired and esteemed by the public 
more perhaps than the great ones of the high style, the lecturer 
referred to Mason’s Symphony, Walker’s Peaceful Thames, 
Luke Fildes’s Wedding, Tadema’s Painter's Studio, Herkomer’s 
Last Muster and Hard Times, Long’s Babylonian Marriage 
Mart, Dicksee’s O, for a Touch of a Vanished Hand, and 
Riviére’s Sheep Stealer. In connection with the earlier period 
of half the century he named Hook’s Wise Saws, his Cows 
netther Impatient nor Surprised, his Earlier Venetian Maidens ; 
Frith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Goodall, Mulready, W. Hunt, 
Egg, and Leslie. In conclusion, Mr. Brown said there seemed 
to bea danger in the present day of returning to the narrow 
Dutch style of realism. Plutocrats and capitalists were 
becoming the patrons of art all over Europe, and pictures big 
enough and dauby enough secured a fair amount of commercial 
success. The only remedy against this was a natural art—the 
production of works which could not be hurried through. 
Painters would not make their fortunes by it, but it was a kind 
of art which the nation would love. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-STRAND. 


HE following letter has been addressed to the 7zmes by the 

secretaries of the Institute of Architects :— 

We are directed by the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to address you in reference to the church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand. They consider that in a matter of such 
public importance they need offer no apology in troubling you 
with an expression of their opinion to the effect that the 
obstruction to the traffic in the Strand, stated to be due to 
the existence of this church, can be most effectually remedied— 
not by its removal, as has been suggested, but by the construction 
of an improved roadway on its northern side, as contemplated 
in a plan which, we are informed, was approved by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works some years ago. 

The Council are further of opinion that, though obviously 
most desirable to put the church into thorough structural 
repair, any reparations to a building possessing such great 
artistic value as this should be carried out in strict accordance 
with the original design, departure from which is earnestly to 
be deprecated. 


NATIONAL ART. 


HE session of the Leeds Philosophical Society was 
opened on Tuesday by a lecture delivered by Sir J. D. 
Linton, the president of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours, on “The National Art.” The lecture allowed 
him to introduce what should appeal to an English audience, 
and especially to the people of a country like Yorkshire, to 
whose scenery the greatest exponents of water-colour painting 
had done honour. This was the sole department of pictorial 
art which could in every sense be called national. In England 
it had been born, nurtured, and perfected, and in it we were 
supreme. It had been especially fortunate in the advocacy of 
Ruskin, who, in “ Modern Painters,” had immortalised it in 
fervid and beautiful language. Speaking of the history of 
water-colour painting and the causes which had operated to 
bring it into greater prominence, Sir James said that until the 
eighteenth century the colours were always mixed with body 
white, so as to give the appearance of solidity, the endeavour 
being to rival oil-painting. But by its use one could never 
obtain a just combination of the solid and the transparent 
necessary to represent the infinity of nature and the gradations 
of its tones of colour and its distances, with a result that there 
was always an opacity which was destructive of the brilliancy 
of many of the tints. For the change in method much was due 
to Turner, who was among the first to discard the old style. 
‘The art was also greatly indebted to the improvement in mate- 
rials. Although a figure-painter himself, he acknowledged that 
in landscape lay its strength. Our great power in landscape was 
due to English sympathy with nature and the strong im- 


pression which it seemed to have on the native mind. He 
claimed that we ought to have an exhaustive and selected col- 
lection within the walls of the National Gallery, because water- 
colour painting was born of the soil, its materials and processes 
were Created and perfected by Englishmen ; it had culminated 
in the works of such men as Turner and Cox ; it had produced 
an unrivalled school of landscape painters ; and it reflected the 
character of the country and people; while it was a living art 
untrammelled by tradition, and was full of life to-day as 
in the past. As in the National Gallery, however, the 
masters of oil-paintings even were not seen at their best, and 
others were entirely unrepresented. Many works could only be 
inspected in the cellars, where they were naturally of little 
public value. Hence on visiting our national collections 
foreigners formed erroneous conclusions. The time had come 
when the art of our country should be properly represented in 
our national collections, and masters should receive that public 
recognition which their genius deserved. This could only be 
accomplished by the public making their wishes heard in the 
high quarters where the duty lay of carrying out their 
commands. For the honour of our country, and as an act of 
justice to art and to ourselves, we should assist in bringing 
about this laudable object. 


YARMOUTH TOWN HALL. 


HE work of underpinning the Town Hall is still in 
progress. The present report on the works states that 
since the last, made on August 9, thirteen piles have been 
screwed down, making thirty-nine put in to date, leaving five 
8-feet piles and five large piles at the tower to put into com- 
plete this section of the work. The operation of concreting 
the piles which have been fixed is being proceeded with, and 
most of them have been so completed. The old wreckage and 
other timber found underground have occasioned an increased 
degree of obstruction during the past month, ¢.g., the screwing 
of one 2 feet 6 inch pile in the Harbour Dues Office was com- 
menced on August Io, and, although continuously worked at, 
was not completed until the 22nd. For the two piles now 
being screwed, viz., one in the Town Clerk’s Office and one at 
the foot of the stairs, two days were spent in removing such 
obstructions before the piles were placed in position for sink- 
ing. During the high tides on August Io, water flowing in 
through the sewers flooded the trenches. This and the recent 
rainfall have softened the ground and necessarily occasioned 
some little subsidence, but the wrought-iron girders are now 
being placed on the pile tops. The operation of putting the 
cross girders under the foundation will be commenced next 
week, and this when done will prevent further movement. The 
amount earned by Mr. Gibson under his contract now amounts 
to 3,700/, 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 


HE new theatre erected for Mr. Edward Terry by Mr. 
Walter Emden, architect, was opened on Monday 
evening. It is considered to be one of the prettiest and most 
elegant of London theatres. The style is Flemish Renaissance, 
delicately decorated in apple green, old pink, and gold. From 
every part of the house an uninterrupted view of the stage is to 
be had; and for the matter of exits and fire precautions, 
nothing approaching the care and thought has hitherto been any- 
where bestowed upon them to the like extent. The seats in the pit 
and stalls—and other places where they are formed in rows— 
are jointed to be turned up, a convenient arrangement for 
allowing an easy passage on arrival to the seats engaged, and 
admirably suited for facilitating escape in case of need. 
Each row of seats leads to an exit at either end; the passages 
and stairs have handrails on each side. All the minor exits 
debouch into eight main exits from the building, each capable 
of discharging four hundred persons, whilst the total number the 
house will contain is limited to eight hundred. The stage can 
be cut off from the auditorium by a thick asbestos drop, which 
might be made red hot, but which could not be ignited. In 
the roof of the stage, in the loft, in the flies, are roses or 
sprinklers, capable of putting out any fire upon the stage ; 
and below the boards similar means, jetting in an upward 
direction, are also provided. All the woodwork and scenery is 
painted with Griffiiths’ pyrodene, a liquid fireproof paint, 
used also for the Glasgow Exhibition buildings ; and the high- 
pressure water service connected with the roses and the various 
hydrants and hoses throughout the edifice is always turned on, 
and therefore instantly available at any spot when required. 
The roses for the stage—forty-five in number—are manipulated 
from a side passage to the stage, where there will always be a 
fireman in attendance, and whence a full view is obtainable. 
Each set of roses is marked on a board, so that any of the 
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valves can be at once turned on as required. The house and 
stage are to be lighted by electricity, Swan incandescent 
lamps being employed. ‘There is also an entire service of gas 
light throughout the auditorium, the stage, and the footlights; but 
these are not intended to be used except in emergency, as soon 
as the installation has been completed. In the centre of the 
dome, over the auditorium, is a brilliant sun-light ; around the 
boxes, stalls, and gallery numerous ornamental lights, a row of 
footlights, and a series of jets along the wings of the stage 
complete the service. The dome in the centre of the house 
is so constructed as to be always open. There are two other 
exhausts over the stage, and two smaller ones over the gallery, 
so that the house is always ventilated in every part, and in 
case of fire the smoke and fumes would be drawn away from 
the audience. The dressing-rooms for the actors and actresses 
are well protected by an iron door, which entirely isolates them 
from the stage, so that even if they remained there they would 
be safe. There is, moreover, free and independent access to 
the street. All the doors open outwards freely, as they are 
fitted with the panic door locks by Messrs. Chubb & Son, which 
have been before alluded to in these columns, and which owe 
their origin to a suggestion of Mr. Emden to Messrs. Chubb 
& Son. The large audience assembled on Monday evening 
were much interested before the rising of the curtain and 
between the acts in examining the various arrangements for 
their comfort and safety, and they were observed to be parti- 
cularly careful to test the ingenious mechanism by which the 
extra exit doors, though firmly closed from the outside, fly open 
from the inside with a trifling pressure. The presence of 
skilled firemen in uniform as cheque-takers gave an additional 
sense of security. 


ARCHITECTURE IN OXFORD. 


N the annual account of the improvements carried out in 
Oxford, the local Crzronicle gives the following details in 
connection with the University :— 
Trinity. 

The new President’s house is nearly completed, and the 
space between the east end of the chapel and the west front of 
the new block of buildings has been filled up, thus finishing the 
front quadrangle. The principal doorway is to be in the centre 
of the south front, and there will be at the east and west ends 
ornamental gateways, joining the residence to the wall of the 
chapel, and the facade of the buildings eastward. The chief 
doorway has a friezed pediment, and the spandrels are filled in 
with traceried carving. The two leading features of the south 
front are bays flanked with fluted pilasters with carved capitals 
at either end, carried right up to the gables which terminate 
with three ball ornament finials. On the north front three 
gables will break the sky-line, and these, like the others on the 
south, are carried up to the roof ridge. At the east end bays 
are carried to the string course above the first floor, forming 
five sides of an octagon, and looking into the lime-tree walk. 
The gables here are varied with the scalloped ornament, con- 
spicuous in several of the architect’s recent works in the 
city—notably in the east front of the New Schools in the 
High. The extent of the house, over all, is 90 feet by 
43 feet. The basement is devoted to the servants’ offices and 
cellars, and on the ground floor there is a large drawing-room, 
36 feet by 18 feet 6 inches, entrance-hall, study, dining-room, 
and two staircases. On the first floor there are double sets of 
bedrooms, with dressing-rooms adjoining, with other bedrooms 
in the centre. There are six bedrooms on the top floor. 
Clipsham stone, with Doulting dressings, has been employed 
for the exterior walls, and the roof is covered with Colley 
Weston slates. Homan & Rogers’s patent fireproof material is 
used in the basement and ground floors. The principal stair- 
case is of wood, and that for the servants of stone. The 
interior of the building presents a light and airy appearance, 
and all the rooms, though large and high, are cosy and 
cheerful. The drawing and dining-rooms on the ground floor 
are magnificent rooms, the chimney of the latter being par- 
ticularly effective. The over-mantels in the principal bed- 
rooms are varied, the linen-fold panel being introduced with 
effect in more than one instance. The passages are wide and 
well lighted, as are the corridors on the first and second floors, 
and the rooms looking to the north have a fine view over 
Trinity and St. John’s Gardens, with glimpses from the upper 
storey of the scenery beyond. The building will shortly be 
ready for occupation. Mr. T. G. Jackson is the architect. 


Magdalen. 

The house of the President has made good progress, and 
promises to be as successful as the previous additions which 
have been made to the college under the direction of Mr. 
Bodley. All who have seen his new buildings are agreed that 
he has succeeded in catching the genius and spirit of the past 
to an extent which is really admirable. The buildings which 
he has put up have the rare merit not only of combining per- 


fectly with their predecessors, but also of adding a fresh archi- 
tectural feature to the place—no slight feat this for any 
architect to have achieved. The south front of the new 
lodging is most effective, yet exquisitely simple in detail. The 
entrance doorway answers exactly in the curve of the arch, the 
filling in of the spandrels, and the mouldings of the jambs, to 
all that is best about it. This is flanked by double light 
cinquefoil headed windows with sunk spandrels, and bold 
mouldings, in feeling with the older structure. Coming west- 
ward, the facade is neatly broken by the bays running up to 
the parapet—one in the study, the other in the small drawing- 
room on the first floor—with three lights in front, and one on 
each cant. Then, further west, on the ground floor, are three. 
double lights, still with cinquefoil heads, and transomed, over 
the heads being labels returned at the terminating points. 
Above these are two windows of three lights each, of similar 
character, but without transoms, over which is a handsome 
string course with bosses and gargoyles carved in bold relief, 
in character with those between the front lodge and the tower, 
this course being carried round the high gable on the west 
front. The mouldings of all the windows here are copied from 
old portions of stone belonging to an earlier residence, and 
found embedded in the walls of the Georgian house, demolished 
to make way for this handsome Gothic building. The em- 
battled parapet concealing the junction of front and roof is. 
of the same character with that over the state-rooms, and the 
roof, of Colley Weston and Stonesfield slates, is broken by four 
dormers, with oak barge-boarding, similar to those in St. 
Swithin’s buildings adjoining. The noticeable feature in the 
west front is the high peaked gable, rising level with the roof 
ridge, and surmounted by a chimney-stack, the bases and caps. 
of which are boldly moulded, the angles being hollowed and 
raised alternately with the relieving bossed string course to 
which reference has just been’ made. This gable is joined to a 
smaller one northward, and the level parapet joins in with it 
without wrench or harsh break. Here there are two doors, 
and the arrangement of the staircase and other windows admits. 
of the front being irregularly broken up. On the ground floor 
the windows are of three and two lights, the former 
square-headed, the latter pointed. The windows abut- 
ting on the staircase have ogee-shaped heads in trefoil, 
with the labels returned as in the south front. On the first 
floor the small gable is pierced by a transomed window with 
cinquefoil head, and two single lights with pointed heads and 
sunk spandrels. A small dormer in the roof helps to tone down 
the contrast between the two gables. On the north, or garden 
front, there are also two gables, one large, with smaller adjoin- 
ing, the former being carried nearly to the roof ridge. The 
leading feature here is the handsome bay in the most easterly 
gable, lighting the drawing-room. It has four lights in front, 
and one on either cant, each with cinquefoil heads and tran- 
somed, the spatidrels being traceried and the top of the bay 
finished by a string course and small embattled parapet. On 
the east front, inside which is the hall, there is an entrance, 
and on either side of it small two-light windows. The string 
course forms the label over the doorway, and two windows with 
pointed heads. Above these there is a handsome three-light,. 
transomed with Gothic heads and sunk spandrels, and over this. 
the string course has carved bosses and gargoyles at the angle of 
the wall. The battlement of the library is turned round, and 
this is surmounted by a fine oak dormer, with traceried barge- 
boards. The windows are large double lights with cinquefoil 
heads and sunk spandrels. The return in the adjoining gable is. 
of asimilar character. In the spacious hall there are two very 
fine doors with boldly-moulded jambs and quatrefoil ornaments,, 
the suggestion for which was found in some pieces of ancient: 
work. In the dining-room and hall the fireplaces are old. The 
remainder of the ground plan includes study and library, open- 
ing into each other, butler’s pantry, passages, and staircases. 
Over the study on the first floor, lighted by the oriel, is a small 
drawing-room, and on the same floor six bedrooms, bathrooms, 
offices, &c. The dimensions on the ground floor are :—South 
front, 73 feet; west front, 61 feet; depth, north to south,, 
52 feet; and from the ground to the top of the battlement,. 
58 feet. Milton and Taynton stone have been used. The 
pinnacles of the tower, one of the features of this city of towers. 
and spires, have for some time been known to be in a shaky 
condition, but only a thorough examination made known to: 
what an extent the weather had, during three centuries, inter- 
fered with their initial solidity. Not only had more than one of 
them settled down out of the perpendicular, but the joints. 
gaped, and the exterior stonework was decayed. It may be. 
found necessary to take down those at the north-west and 
south-west angles, but with regard to the others, it has been 
found practicable to rebuild them, the old stones being utilised. 
whenever possible. Some of the crockets were too far gone to 
be used again, and in this respect the decayed work has been 
made good, the most scrupulous care having been taken to 
preserve uniformity of design. This portion of the work has. 
been ably carried out under the supervision of Mr, E, P. 
Warren, brother of the President of the college. 
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Mansfield Coltege. 

The most important work which has been commenced 
during the year is that of Mansfield College. It is intended for the 
theological training of candidates for the Congregational 
ministry, and is the successor of Spring Hill College, Birming- 
ham. The Charity Commissioners, however, only permitted 
the transfer on condition that the new building at Oxford 
should be wholly erected by voluntary contribution, the original 
endowment left by the Mansfield family being left intact for 
educational purposes. The site of the building is a portion of 
the old cricket-ground of Merton College, to the east of 
Wadham Gardens, approached by a main road leading from 
Holywell Street to the parks. It is arranged as an open or 
three-sided quadrangle, of which the chapel will form the 
eastern, the dining-hall, common room, curators’, professors’, 
and small lecture-rooms the central, and the library with the 
larger lecture-rooms below it the western block. Further to 
the west will be placed the president's house. The main 
feature of the central block will be a gateway tower, which con- 
tains the main entrance to all the buildings except the chapel 
and the president’s house. The chapel is planned to accom- 
modate 350 worshippers, besides some seats for a choir. It is 
arranged as a large parallelogram with narrow side-passage 
aisles, and a vestry with an organ-chamber above it at the 
north-western corner. It will have a waggon-built roof carried on 
stone arches. The dining-hall will be upwards of 40 feet long by 
20 feet wide ; the library about 76 feet by 33 feet. The class- 
rooms are arranged to accommodate—the largest I0o students, 
two others 50 each, and two 25 each. There are two professors’ 
rooms, two rooms for the curator, and two visitors’ rooms, 
accommodation for a porter, cloak-room and lavatory for 
students, and cooking and service-rooms in connection with the 
dining-hall. The president’s house will contain the usual 
reception-rooms and eleven bed and dressing-rooms, and will 
have appropriated to it as a garden the western portion of the 
site. The style adopted in the designs is English Gothic of the 
character which was current towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, and would be somewhat analogous in type to St. Cross 
at Winchester. In laying out the buildings provision has been 
- made for extension should it at any future time prove necessary, 
as a considerable amount of accommodation might be added at 
the northern end of the chapel without disturbance to the 
central group. The plans have been prepared by Mr. Basil 
Champneys, B.A., of 19 Buckingham Street, Strand, London. 
The cost of the building now in course of erection will, when 
all is complete, be scarcely less than 40,o00/. Of this upwards 
of 28,000/. has already been promised or given. Building 
operations were commenced early in April this year, the con- 
tract for the foundation being let to our townsman, Mr. T. H. 
Kingerlee. Later on the contract for the main portion of the 
building was secured by Messrs. Parnell, of Rugby. The work 
is now being pushed on with great vigour, and already the 
college has attained an average height of about five feet from 
the ground level. The principal facings are of Taynton stone, 
and the college is to be roofed with Winchcombe slates. There 
is every probability that this new college will be completed 
within fifteen or sixteen months. By the courtesy of Mr. 
Kemp, clerk of the works, we have been permitted to inspect 
the plans. This will be the most complete piece of work that 
Mr. Champneys has yet done in Oxford, and quite unique in 
its kind. Indeed the city may congratulate itself on having 
the prospect of so imposing and beautiful a structure so soon 
to be completed in its midst. At present the site is somewhat 
hidden away, but when the new Mansfield Road is cut through 
into Holywell the college will lie upon a somewhat important 
thoroughfare, and will be easily accessible. It would be easy 
to go into minute architectural detail, but we prefer to leave 
this to a later season, when the structure will be a reality which 
all may inspect. 


Delegacy of Unattached Students. 

After a long delay the unsightly hoarding at the east end of 
the New University Schools has given place to a handsome 
building, which has been erected for the Delegacy of Unattached 
Students. The new building consists of basement, ground 
floor, and two storeys above, 66 feet long, facing the High, 
and 35 feet over all from north to south. In the base- 
ment are porters lodgings, a day-room for non-collegiate 
students, lavatory, kitchen, offices, &c. On the ground floor 
are examination-rooms for the Oxford Local Examination and 
the Delegacy, with a clerk’s-room. The largest of these is 
35 feet by 15, and the smaller 26 feet by 15. The first floor is 
mainly devoted to the library, which is approached by a wide 
and handsome staircase, the dividing wall being opened by 
arches with circular heads. The library itself is 31 feet by 35, 
and is divided by an arcade of three bays, with fine pillars on 
moulded bases, and the arches resting upon boldly-moulded 
caps. The remainder of the space is occupied by a censot’s- 
room 24 feet square, and on the top floor there are tutor’s-rooms, 
the largest 23 feet by 24 feet. The elevation, as has been said, 
is certainly an improvement on that of the adjoining building, 


with the exception of the gabled finials. At the extreme end 
of the High Street front tne windows are of three lights with 
moulded mullions and transoms, the lights themselves with 
segmented heads of the Jacobean order. The spandrels are 
sunk. On either side of the entrance the windows are of a 
single light, of the same character. Above the doorway, 
and immediately below the first string course, is a finely-carved 
frieze, running the whole length of the building, and between 
the first and second strings is a handsome arcading in the wall 
of three tiers, in the centre of each bay between the win- 
dows being carved shields. The windows on the first 
floor are pedimented double transomed, and each of two lights, 
the spandrels below each transom beingsunk. The three gables 
are carried up almost on a level with the roof-ridge. The King 
Street front is certainly effective, the leading feature being the 
octagonal oriel at the south-east angle. The lights are three, 
two, and single, but on the first floor there is a large pedimented 
four-light window, which effectively relieves the others, and 
lends lightness to the gables. On the left flank in the top 
storey is a very handsome pedimented window, with carved 
base and three lights double transomed. The head over 
all the lights is circular, pear-shaped openings filling it, and on 
either side in the wall are carved shields. The gable above the 
window is a carved finial, and immediately under the pitch of 
the roof is a carved frieze. The circular oriel rises from the 
angle on an octagonal corbel, and is covered with a handsome 
cupola and finial similar to those in the High Street front of the 
school. The chimney-stacks have moulded caps. Caen and 
Gibraltar stone, with Corsham and Doulton, have been em- 
ployed, and the roof is covered with Naunton slates. The 
architect is Mr. T. G. Jackson. The old building which 
obstructed the view of the east front of the school has been 
removed, and a low stone wall with moulded coping, surmounted 
by wrought-iron work, is to be erected. The building is heated 
with a similar apparatus to that employed successfully in the 
schools. 
St. Margaret’s Church. 

To judge from the new town which, since our last mention 
of St. Margaret’s Church, has grown up northwards of it, the 
building committee are not a day too soon in the work which 
they have begun. There must be quite enough fresh inhabit- 
ants in this furthest outpost of North Oxford to fill the nave 
of this church when completed. It is the carrying out of the 
nave, according to the designs of Mr. H. G. W. Drinkwater, 
which we have to chronicle. The work is not sufficiently 
advanced for us to give any very full details. It is simply a 
continuation of the existing church westward. As far as we are 
able to judge from a drawing, the west front, though neces- 
sarily of the simplest style, will possess a good deal of quiet 
dignity. The absence of the aisles will prevent justice being 
done to Mr. Drinkwater’s conception for many years, we fear. 
It is no secret that, had it not been for a munificent gift of 
1,000/. from Dr. Bright, the building committee would not have 
dared to proceed as they have done. At the present moment 
soo/, are needed to pay for the work in hand. We must not 
omit to mention that a fence has been carried round the four 
sides of the site at a cost of about 200/. The entrance-gates 
remain to be added when funds are more abundant. The 
exceedingly handsome paling of split oak, with its posts termi- 
nated by characteristic finials, is a welcome change from the 
miles of characterless cast-iron railings to be seen everywhere 
on the St. John’s College estate. This oak fence stands ona 
plinth of moulded Bath stone. The work is being carried out 
by Messrs. Wilkins & Sons. 


BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


ae proceedings of the year ending the 31st August last were 

lately laid before the Court by the Lord Dean, Dr. W. G. 
Blackie. The number of linings granted during the year was. 
238, being an excess of 38 beyond the numbers of last year.’ 
This excess is due wholly to an increased number applicable 
to churches, halls, and schools, to warehouses, stores, &c., and 
to alterations and additions, for those applicable to houses and 
shops—39 in all—are fewer by three than those of the last 
year. These 39 linings comprise 1,028 houses and 79 shops, 
compared with 1,262 houses and 52 shops last year. The 
decrease inthe number of dwelling-houses has affected every 
Class of house, from one-room houses upwards. The aggregate 
value of the property included in these 238 linings was esti- 
mated at 424,730/., as compared with 394,540/. of the preceding 
year. The excess is due to increase under the four headings of 
‘Public Buildings,” ‘Churches, Halls, &c.,” ‘ Warehouses, 
Stores, &c.,” and ‘Alterations and Additions,” which this year 
amount to 250,280/., as against 186,490/. last year. On the 
other hand, dwelling-houses and shops have decreased from 
208,0s50/, last year to 174,450/. this year. One lining may be 
noted as being of somewhat an exceptional character, being 
applicable to a large but temporary building, that of the exhi- 
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bition, which figures for 35,0007. Looking back for five years? 
to 1883, acomparison of the figures shows some striking results: 
Passing over public buildings, as being of such an exceptional 
character as not to afford an accurate basis of comparison, the 
following is the state of the other four headings under which 
the transactions of the Court are registered :—Dwelling-houses, 
which in 1883 figure to the amount of only 88,650/., rose in 
1887 to 174,4502, as you have already heard; warehouses, 
stores, and workshops, which in 1883 stood at 291,461/., are 
registered this year only to the amount of 73,100/. ; churches, 
halls, and schools have during the same period risen from 
35,500/. in 1883, to 63,2007. in 1887, and alterations and addi- 
tions have decreased from 71,670/. to 58,930/. These figures, 
while they supply abundant food for reflection, do not seem to 
indicate any marked revival in the local building trades. Pos- 
sibly, however, looking to the fact of the area of the munici- 
pality being a fixed quantity, and now presenting comparatively 
limited spaces for the erection of new buildings, the figures I 
have quoted may be susceptible of a more encouraging inter- 
pretation than I have felt at liberty to put upon them. For the 
sake of easy comparison I repeat, with the needful additions, 
two tables which I laid before the Court last year. The first 
shows the estimated value of the property passed through the 
Court during the last six years registered under the five head- 
ings which have been uniformly adopted :— 


| Warehouses,| ; : G 
Dwelling | Public Stores, ects, Ae 
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The second gives a comparison of the number of rooms in 
the houses during the same six years— 
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In addition I append an important table, kindly supplied by 
the esteemed assistant master of works, Mr. Whyte, who has 
also supplied all the data which has euabled me to make this 
statement. It presents a clear conspectus of the business 
brought before this Court from the years 1872-3 till the present 
time. The following memorandum of linings granted from 
September 1, 1872, shows the sizes of houses and shops, and 
valuations of all operations sanctioned during each year :— 
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I feel sure this table will be examined with great interest, and 
will be accepted as an important and useful record of public 
business in connection with the Court over which I have had 
the honour to preside for the last two years. It may be useful 
to observe here that some cases of deviations made upon the 
plan to their deterioration after they were passed by the Court 
have had to be dealt with, and that with some severity, by 
means of the imposition of fines. The total fines imposed 
during the year amounted to 65/7. One aggravated case of 
deviation was visited with the highest penalty the Court is 
empowered to impose, namely, the sum of so0/, 


In concluding, the Lord Dean expressed his thanks to those 
eho had assisted him in discharging the onerous duties of his 
office. 


THE LATE GEORGE SIM, F.S.A. 


HE death is announced of the Jate Mr. George Sim, at 
Edinburgh, in his seventy-third year. The Scotsman 
says :— 

The deceased gentleman belonged to Forfarshire, and was 
brought up at a farm called Cuthlie, in the parish of Arbirlot. 
He came to Edinburgh when he was quite young, over fifty 
years ago, and was a law clerk in several offices in town. 
Latterly, and for a long period, he was the confidential 
assistant in the office of Messrs. Stuart & Chiene, now Stuart 
& Stuart. He was at one time librarian to the Juridicial Society 
—a position which brought him into contact with many public 
men. About the year 1860 he joined the Society of Antiquaries, 
and in 1863 was appointed curator of the coins in its collec- 
tion. He had early developed a fondness for numismatics, and 
during his long life he had amassed a collection of Greek and 
Roman coins which for extent and variety is unequalled by 
any other in the country. It comprises over 13,000 specimens, 
many of them very rare and fine. The collection is particularly 
rich in Consular and Imperial coins, and the Greek Bactrian 
and Parthian silver series is also well represented. The coins 
he catalogued so that they might be as useful as possible to 
students of geography, mythology, history, and art. In his 
capacity as curator of coins, he contributed to the Transactions 
of the Society of Antiquaries many valuable papers on the 
different “ finds” of coins in Scotland; and when discoveries 
of the kind were made such as the large pot of coins about 
two years ago at Aberdeen—he was employed by the Crown 
authorities to examine the “ find,’ a task often of a very 
laborious nature. He also contributed papers occasionally to 
the Numismatic Chronicle, and from so excellent an authority 
anything he wrote was always worthy of notice. Quite recently 
he was engaged in completing an important work on the coin- 
age of Scotland, which was left unfinished by the late Mr. 
Burns, also a Fellow of the Antiquarian Society. The work is 
one of a very elaborate nature, in three volumes, with an 
immense number of heliogravure plates, and its completion 
entailed a great deal of labour and anxiety on Mr. Sim. It is 
now going through the press, but it is somewhat singular that 
the three gentlemen who had to do with it have all died before 
its publication. Ars longa vita brevis! The work was pro- 
jected by the late Mr. Thomas Coats, Paisley, whose collection 
of Scottish coins—the largest and best extant of any private 
collection—it was intended to illustrate. Mr. Burns was taken 
away in the midst of his Jabours, and now Mr. Sim, to whom 
the work fell for completion, has died before its issue. 


Ventilation of Theatres. 


S1r,—Mr. Boyle thinks that architects are now quite alive 
to the importance of the proper ventilation of public buildings, 
and that they make suitable provision for this purpose. I am 
aware that no one can speak to this point with higher authority 
than Mr. Boyle; still he must excuse the ordinary playgoer if 
he is somewhat sceptical. Of our Metropolitan theatres, at all 
events, it cannot be said that the resources of science have been 
exhausted to secure to them fresh air. On the contrary, to 
most of them may be applied Mr. Boyle’s own strictures on the 
theatres of Glasgow and Eastbourne. It must be admitted 
that the ventilation of these London houses is distinctly 
defective. The Lyceum, for general management as well as for 
acting, holds the first place among its competitors ; but when I 
was there last, a friend who was with me in the amphitheatre 
had to leave the house on account of the oppressive heat. Most 
of the London playhouses have been built in recent years, and 
their condition only too fully bears out my remark, that the 
traditional treatment of the ventilation of these places was to let 
it alone. It was like that of a doctor in a fix. Nature was left 
to take its course, 

Mr. Emden has taken a new departure in Terry’s Theatre. 
Here architects and lessee are to be much commended, for 
they seem to be in advance of the public demand in this 
respect. But in the playbills of this new house there is a 
significant omission. In bold type, and in different colours, the 
public are assured that this place is absolutely fireproof, but 
there is not a single word about ventilation. I fear it must be 
admitted that the lessee has rightly measured the public 
demand. People are not enough alive to the importance of 
pure air, and have not been so exacting for it as for stage 
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effects. Yet it is surely a matter of the first moment—of even 
more importance than making houses fireproof. For, after all, 
the number of lives lost by fire is comparatively small, while 
the number who suffer from the bad effects of foul air is 
considerable. An improvement even in the present theatres is 
not impossible, and it needs only a strong protest from the 
public against blood-poisoning to bring it about. 

But that the profession is awakening to a sense of the prime 
importance of ventilation, and that they seek and act up to the 
advice of specialists in regard to it, is news that will cheer the 
heart of many a fond playgoer, as well as give solace to 
yours truly, A VICTIM. 


S1R,—I have read with considerab‘e interest the correspon- 
dence going on in your columns regarding the important 
question of the proper ventilation of theatres, and I earnestly 
trust that the valuable suggestions made by so competent an 
authority as Mr. Boyle will be adopted by architects and the 
lessees of theatres, so that the crying evil which we have so 
long submitted to, with truly the patience of the ass, may, once 
and for all, be done away with, and the miseries at present 
inseparably attendant upon a visit to a theatre made a thing of 
the past. Open pipes, with merely a cap on the top to keep 
out the wet, which are to be seen fixed on so many theatres, 
are undoubtedly, to a great extent, responsible for the cold 
down draughts experienced, for though in isolated cases an up- 
draught may be found to exist in a flue or pipe, it is only under 
exceptionably favourable conditions where such is the case, 
the rule being, as is but too well and painfully known, that 
where open pipes are used an almost continual downdraught is 
the result. I think it ought to be made compulsory for 
theatres to be fitted with ventilators which will really act as 
exhausts and permit of no downdraught.—I am, yours 
truly, ANOTHER VICTIM. 


LEGAL. 


Glasgow Sheriff Court.—October 15. 


(Before Sheriff LEES.) 
UNINHABITABLE HOUSES. 


Judgment was given in an action by John Sowersby against 
James P. Gatherar, in which the Sheriff found that on 
May 31 the defender let to the pursuer a dwelling-house at 
1 Lochinvar Terrace, Allison Street, Govanhill, for one year. 
The pursuer, on taking possession of the house, found that it 
was so damp as to be uninhabitable with safety to his health, 
and, after inspection of the house by the officer of health and 
the sanitary inspector for the district, he was ordered to leave 
it. The defender sequestrated part of the pursuer’s effects, and 
declined to allow him to leave the house. On June 18 the 
pursuer, having obtained furnished lodgings, removed from 
the house with his wife and family, and put such portion of his 
furniture and effects as had not been sequestrated into store. 
The pursuer had, said the Sheriff, through the damp condition 
of the house let to him by the defender, suffered damage which 
might be reasonably estimated at 25/7, 14s. In law the Sheriff 
found that the defender, having let to the pursuer the house in 
question as a dwelling-house, was bound to give him it in a 
habitable condition, and, not having done so, was liable in 
compensation to the pursuer for the loss he had sustained. 
The Sheriff awarded the pursuer 25/7. 14s. with expenses. Ina 
note the Sheriff said that the unfortunate pursuer was placed 
in this dilemma, that while he was ordered by the burgh 
authorities to leave the house on the ground of its uninhabita- 
bility and saw his family suffering in health, the refusal of the 
landlord to consent to his leaving the house, and the seques- 
tration he used impeded him in vacating the premises. As 
soon, however, as he could get suitable lodgings, he very 
properly left the house, and put in store such of his furniture 
as was not tied up by the sequestration. In these circum- 
stances the only question was the amount of his loss, and 
having regard to the medical bills he incurred, to the outlays he 
had to make, and tothe injury to his business, and to the health 
of his family, and the annoyance and inconvenience he had 
been put to, the sum fixed was moderate in the circumstances. 


Liverpool County Court.—Octobder 13, 
(Before Judge THOMPSON.) 
DROWER v. WINNARD. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


This was a case brought by William Drower, a_ stone- 
mason, against a contractor named William Winnard, of 
Wigan. Mr. Cecil B. Taylor appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Harley for the defendant. At a previous hearing it was 
stated that the plaintiff was seriously injured in March last at 
the baths, which were then in course of erection at Bootle, 
whilst he was removing certain large stones. The stones were 
being lifted by means of a crane, which was worked by-a boy, 
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and it appeared that the boy when requested by the plaintiff to 
lower the chain of the crane, so that it could be fastened to the 
stone, let down the arm of the crane instead and caused his 
injuries. After hearing the evidence of the boy, for which pur- 
pose the case was adjourned, Mr. Taylor contended that he was 
incompetent for the position in which he had been placed, and 
that the case came within section 3 of the Act, and that plaintiff 
was entitled to recover compensation. His Honour took this 
view, and entered judgment for the plaintiff for 80/. and costs. 


Worship Street Police-Court.—October 15. 
(Before Mr. BUSHBY.) 


DISTRICT SURVEYOR FOR EAST HACKNEY (NORTH) v. BROOKE, 
SIMPSON & SPILLER, LIMITED. 

The defendants had executed works to four buildings with- 
out notice to the district surveyor, who summoned them for 
penalties in respect of the offences. Defendants’ counsel 
objected that the summons was addressed to the old firm 
instead of the present company ; but the district surveyor pro- 
duced a letter from the company on the subject of the sum- 
mons, and the summons was amended by the addition of the 
word “Limited.” The defendants claimed exemption under 
section 6, contending that the clause was to be construed as 
“sixty feet from the nearest buildings (and ground) of an 
adjoining owner.” Included in one alleged offence was the 
repair of an external wall, in which about 100 new bricks 
showed on the face of the wall, and the district surveyor con- 
sidered this was a repair affecting the construction of the wall, 
because if the new work had been taken away, the brickwork 
over it would have fallen. 25 _. com 

The Magistrate decided that the context of the part of the 
exempting clause referred to, as well as the general policy of 
the Act, shut out the construction put upon it by the defend- 
ants, and as the buildings to which the works were done were 
within 60 feet of other buildings belonging to the defendants, 
the district surveyor was entitled to notices. The repair was 
not to be considered a work requiring notice, because old bricks 
were simply replaced by new, and there was no alteration as if 
stone had been substituted for bricks, or the wall had been 
made therein. The defendants were fined 4/7, and 12s. 6d. 
costs. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Glasgow.—The new Free Church, erected in Pollokshields 
for the Stockwell Free Church Congregation, was opened on 
Sunday last by the Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., of London. The 
buildings, which are very extensive, comprising a church seat- 
ing 1,000 people, church hall seating 480, large classrooms, 
session house, ladies’ room, vestry, &c., have been designed by 
Mr. John B. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, his scheme having 
been selected by the committee from those submitted in com- 
petition. The style of architecture is a free treatment of Italian 
Renaissance, and a massive tower rising to a height of 140 feet, 
and containing a fine bronze bell’ of nearly two tons weight, 
forms a conspicuous feature of the design externally. The 
entrance vestibule, which is semi-octagonal in form and 
unusually spacious, has a very fine mosaic floor, laid by Mr. T. 
Main, of Glasgow. The interior of the church is somewhat 
novel in treatment, and, being free from columns supporting the 
roof, has a very light and open effect. The area, 52 feet wide, 
is roofed over in a single span with a double coved ceiling, 
across which the roof couples are partly shown in ornamental 
construction. From every part of the church there is a clear 
and uninterrupted view of the pulpit, and the acoustic pro- 
perties, as tested in the opening services, are found to be 
perfect. 

Halberton, Devon.— Considerable improvements have 
been recently made in this church, amongst which may be 
mentioned a new floor to the sanctuary, composed of red 
Devon marble, Portland stone, and Godwin’s tiles (old make). 
The walls have been ashlared up to the window sills with red 
Corsehill stone, and capped with a band of red Devon marble. 
The altar-rails have been carefully rearranged, and the chancel 
walls painted a pale vellum ground and decorated in colour 
with patterns drawn by the architect. A richly-carved triptych 
of oak, resting on a moulded altar-shelf, completes the work. 
It contains in the centre Zhe Crucifixion, with St. Mary and St. 
John, with the Annunciation and the /Vaz7rvity on either side, 
and the shutters contain six saints—on the north, St. John the 
Baptist, St. Andrew, St. Peter; the south, St. Paul, St. James 
the Great, and St. Mary Magdalene. These are on gold 
grounds, and the whole is surmounted with a moulded and 
embattled cornice, the cove of which is decorated in colour on 
a gold ground to the architect’s special design. All the oak 
carving is distinctly Devonian in character. The paintings are 
by Mr. N. H. J. Westlake, F.S.A... The work generally is by 
Messrs. Luscombe, of Exeter; the triptych, &c., is made by 
Mr. W. Watson, of Stony Stratford ; the whole having been 
designed and superintended by Mr. E. Swinfen - Harris, 
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F.R.LB.A., of 32 Craven Street, Strand, London, and Stony 
Stratford. 

ueeds.—Additional church accommodation is proposed for 
the Roundhay district, and a committee has been formed to 
arrange for the erection of the necessary buildings. A plot of 
land has been given by Earl Cowper, upon which it is intended 
to erect a church, schools, and vicarage. Competitive plans 
were invited from several local architects, those submitted by 
Messrs. Chorley & Connon being selected. The erection of 
the schools is to be proceeded with at once. 


Woolfardisworthy.—The rebuilding of the tower of the 
parish church has been completed, The tower is a square one, 
standing 80 feet high, and it was found that though the whole 
of the east wall of the tower was a good one, the west wall of 
the tower had for some time bulged out and was in a dangerous 
condition. Mr. Arnold Thorne, architect, of Barnstaple, pro- 
posed to restore the tower by literally cutting it vertically in 
two, taking down the west side from top to bottom and part of 
the north and west sides, and to rebuild that portion, leaving 
the whole of the east side and corners standing to the full 
height of 80 feet. Mr. Thorne has successfully accomplished 
the task, and restored the tower to its original position and 
strength, the work having been carried out by Messrs. Sanders 
& Cook, Northam. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Glasgow.—The top stone of the new spire of the University 
Buildings was fixed in position on Friday last, and the remain- 
ing part of the work connected with the spire and turrets will 
be completed very shortly. The original architect, the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott, designed a tower to be crowned by a spire, but 
want of funds prevented the authorities from carrying out his 
plan. The new open stonework spire which has just been 
added was designed by Mr. John Oldrid Scott, and constructed 
by Mr. Thompson, of Peterborough. “The height of the addi- 
tion is about 100 feet. Standing on an eminence, the tower 
and spire, which together rise about 280 feet, will be visible 
from all parts of the surrounding country, and will be the most 
prominent object in views of the city from a distance. The 
four corner pillars of the tower are to be continued by four 
stone turrets, each about 30 feet in height. Two-thirds of the 
way up the spire will be surrounded by a projecting gallery, 
approached by an inside staircase. It will command a magni- 
ficent view of the city and neighbourhood. The funds have 
been provided mainly from a recent legacy of 5,000/. by Mr. 
Andrew Cunninghame, late deputy town clerk of the city. 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


Dr. Johnson’s Penance.—The Vicar of Uttoxeter has 
lately written a letter commenting on some remarks made on 
occasion of the sale of Dr. Johnson’s house. Your informant, 
he writes, says :—“ Hard by this house young Samuel refused 
to keep his father’s stall on Lichfield market-day,’ &c. The 
penance of Dr. Johnson for disobedience to his father’s wishes 
took place in Uttoxeter Market-place, as witnessed by one of 
the bas-reliefs on Dr. Johnson’s statue in Lichfield. Some 
years ago Hawthorne, the great American novelist, visited 
Uttoxeter to see the place of the occurrence, and in order to 
perpetuate it I had acast made from the Lichfield bas-relief, 
and had it inserted into the conduit in the middle of the market- 
place. On writing to the Dean of Lichfield to get at the exact 
date, he says :—“ The act of insubordination, which consisted in 
his refusing to take his father’s place (his father being ill in 
bed) at his bookstall in Uttoxeter Market, took place in 1734, 
when Johnson was twenty-five years old, and the act of penance 
took place fifty years afterwards, in November 1784, about a 
month before Johnson’s death, December 13, 1784.” A few 
years ago Mr. A Stokes painted a picture on the subject, which 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy, and I have an engraving 
from it hanging in my hall. 


GENERAL. 


An Exhibition of drawings, Szszmer Time on the South 
‘Coast, by Mr. Charles Gregory, is to be opened at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s new galleries, 160 New Bond Street. A private 
view will take place to-morrow (Saturday). Among other 
views on the South Coast are included many Cornish coast 
scenes. 


Dr. Gunning, of Brazil and London, has commissioned 
Mr. W. Stevenson, sculptor, Edinburgh, to execute a bust of 
Hugh Miller for the Hall of Busts in the Wallace Monument 
on the Abbey Craig, Stirling. 

The Strike of Engineers at Bolton has cost the borough 
‘so far the sum of 7,000/. for extra police services. 


The Autumn Exhibition of the Nineteenth Century Art 
Society will open on October 31 at the Conduit Street 
Galleries. 

A Private View of a collection of water-colour drawings 
by members of the Dutch Water-Colour Society will take 
place to-morrow (Saturday) at the Goupil Gallery, 116 and 117 
New Bond Street. 

The Cambridge University authorities recommend the 
abandonment of the proposed site at Downing College for the 
Sedgwick Museum, owing to the high price, and they advise the 
appointment of a syndicate to procure fresh plans, to allow a 
part of the building to be erected with the money now in hand: 

The “Scotsman” says that among the objects of interest 
found at Susa (Persia) by M. Dieulafoy, and which are to be 
exhibited at the Louvre, is a series of great polychrome 
friezes. One of these was represented in bas-relief, Zhe 
Archers of the Guard. We believe that a copy of this inte- 
resting creation of the antique Oriental art is to be presented to 
the Edinburgh Museum, a souvenir from M. Dieulafoy to his 
friend Colonel Murdoch Smith. 


The Lord Mayor will, next Friday at the Mansion House, 
distribute the prizes won in the competition in connection with 
the Turners’ Company. 

A New Police Station has been erected at Fulham. The 
ventilation is effected by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s latest 
improved patent self-acting air-pump ventilators. 

The Death is announced of Herr von Vischer, the German 
art critic, at the age of eighty years. 

At a Public Meeting held last week in Stoke-on-Trent a 
resolution was passed in favour of holding an industrial exhi- 
bition at Fenton for North Staffordshire. The wish of the 
promoters is to encourage technical education for the Potteries 
district and to start a technical museum. 


The Plans of Mr. George Bell (Messrs. Clarke & Bell, 
architects, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow) have been selected in 
competition for the proposed Renfrewshire County and Police 
Buildings at Paisley. 

The Bootle School Board on Friday decided to establish 
their offices at the Molyneux Assembly Rooms in place of the 
Town Hall, and further decided to erect offices of their own 
on a site which Lord Derby has offered to sell for the purpose. 

The Competition Designs for the swimming and Turkish 
baths, proposed to be erected in Barton Street, Gloucester, 
number no fewer than sixty sets from all parts of the country. | 


The Churchwardens of Colwich, Stafford, have issued a 
circular to the parishioners stating that the whole of the floor of 
Colwich Church is affected with dry rot and will have to be 
taken up and relaid. 

Mr. R. Berridge, late of Ballynahinch Castle, Galway, 
Knowle Hall, Bridgwater, and the Cedars, Putney, has by will 
bequeathed the sum of 200,000/. in trust “for the advancement 
and propagation of education in economic and sanitary sciences 
in Great Britain.” 

The Torquay Local Board have purchased the harbour 
and other property from Lord Haldon at a cost of 75,000/., and 
it is proposed to apply for Parliamentary powers to expend an 
additional 50,o00/. in increasing and improving the harbour 
accommodation. 

At the Meeting of the County Mfagistrates at Stafford 
on Tuesday, the expenditure of 3,o00/. under the provisions of 
the Industrial Schools Act, was sanctioned, towards the pur- 
chase of a site and the building of a girls’ industrial school. 

The Edinburgh School Board on Monday decided to 
apply for a loan of 73,750/. to the Public Works Loan Board, 
for building schools, involving an annual expenditure of over 
40,00/. for thirty years. 

We regret to record the death of the Right Hon. A. J. 
Beresford Hope, M.P., which occurred yesterday (Thursday). 
He was in his sixty-seventh year. 

The Edinburgh Town Council on Monday sanctioned an 
agreement with the Edinburgh Gas Company for the purchase 
of their undertaking by the Corporation, and will promote a 
Bill in Parliament to carry the agreement into effect. 

Plans and Estimates for the erection of a police station- 
house and strong-room and a court-house at Halifax, and a 
grant of 8,000/. for the purpose, were approved of at the meet- 
ing of the West Riding County Magistrates at Wakefield on 
Monday. 

A Resolution was passed at the monthly meeting of the 
Bolton Town Council last week, that as the emission of black 
smoke from manufacturing furnaces is illegal, and is also a 
source of injury to the inhabitants of this borough ; and as its 
prevention is practicable, and is shown to be so at various 
works in the borough and neighbourhood ; and that notwith- 
standing the efforts of the sanitary committee, the nuisance 
continues to be committed on an increasing scale, the Council 
resolve that the sanitary committee be instructed to report at 
an early meeting whether their powers and staff are sufficient 
for dealing with the nuisance in an efficient manner. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of thts description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


CHEADLE.—Oct. 31.—Plans and Estimates of Cost for 
Main Drainage of District are invited by the Cheadle and 
Gatley Local Board. Mr. T. H. Duckworth, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Cheadle. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ATHERFIELD.-— Oct. 25.—For Building Coastguard Station. 
The Director of Works’ Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 

BARNET.—Nov, 3.—For Kitchen, Scullery, Boiler-House, 
Serving-Room, and other Works, to form Dining Hall at the 
Workhouse. Mr. G. D. Byfield, Clerk to the Guardians, High 
Street, Barnet. . 

BARNSTAPLE.—For Extension of Market and Music Hall. 
Messrs. Gould & Webb, Architects, Castle Street, Barnstaple. 

BATH.—Oct. 27.—For Restoring the Elevations of the 
Guildhall, and for partially new Roof. Mr. Charles E. Davis, 
F.S.A., City Architect, Bath. 

BELFAST.—Nov. 1.—For Building Villa at the Knock. Mr. 
H. Seaver, Architect, Telegraph Chambers, Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

BristoL.—Oct. 21.—For Additions, &c., to Barton Hill 
Schools. Mr. S. Colman, Architect, Lonsdale Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BROMLEY.—Oct. 28.—For Bathrooms, Water-closets, and 
Extension of Kitchen of Workhouse Infirmary Buildings,, 
Locksbottom. Mr. Robert Gordon Mullen, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Bromley. 

DuBIIN.—Oct. 31.—For Building Wing to Mercers’ Hos- 
pital. Messrs. Brett & Mitchell, Architects, 10 Leinster Street,. 
Dublin. 

EDINBURGH.— Oct. 
ings. Mr. W. Skinner, 
Edinburgh. 

EcHAM.—For Two Pairs of Cottages. 
Architect, Devereux Court, Strand, WAG, 

HALIFAXx.—Oct. 28—For Building Two-storeyed Shop. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Halifax. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—Oct. 22.—For Forming Market 
Place and Shambles, and Building Three Dwelling-houses,. 
with Shops. Messrs. G. & W. R. Low, Architects, 10 Basing- 
hall Street, E C. 

HENDON.—Oct. 24.—For Temporary 
Iron) for Steam Roller. Mr. S. 5S. Grinsley, 
Board Offices, Hendon, N.W. 

HuNSLET.—Oct. 25.—For Building Eleven Houses and- 
Two Warehouses. Mr. John E. Leak, Architect, Hunslet. 

HIGHGATE.—Oct. 28.—For Building Postal Sorting 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

HUDDERSFIELD.— Oct. 29.—For Taking 
ings, &c., and Rebuilding Inn anc Stable. 
Architect, Estate Buildings, Huddersfield. 

ILFRACOMBE.—Oct. 22.—For Building Shops, Residences, 
Hall, &c. Mr. J. Yeardye, Architect, 108 High Street, 
Ilfracombe. 

LEEDS.—Oct. 31.—For Building Boys’ School at Mechanics’ 
Institution. Mr. C. S. Nelson, Architect, Park Row, Leeds. 

LONDON.— Oct. 22.—For Building Concert Hall, Langham 
Place. Mr. Knightley, 106 Cannon Street, EC. 

MANCHESTER.—-Noy. 21.—For Supply of Water-meters, 
Mr. T. H. G. Berrey, Town Hall, Manchester. 

SALISBURY.—Oct. 29.—For Building House and Shop. - 
Mr. Fred Bath, Architect Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 

SNODLAND.—Oct. 24.—For Building County Police Station. 
The County Surveyor, High Street, Maidstone. 

SWINDON.—Nov. 3.— For Building Infectious Diseases: 
Hospital. Mr. R. Godfrey, Architect, King’s Heath, Birming- 
ham. 

West BROMWICH.—Oct. 29 —For Building Board Schools, 
Spon Lane. Mr. E. P. Pincher, Architect, 274 High Street, 
West Bromwich. 

Woo.wicu.—Nov. 1.—For Enlargement of Post Office 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W 


2¢.—For Erection of Library Build- 
W.S, Town Clerk, City Chambers). 


Mr. G. H. Birch, 


Shed (Corrugated 
Surveyor, Locat 


Down old Build- 
Mr. A. J. Taylor, 


TENDERS. 


ARUNDEL. 
For Building Two Almshouses, Arundel, for the Jubilee Com- 
mittee. Mr. EDWARD WATKINS, Architect, 30 New 
Bridge Street, E.C. 


Chamberlain, Arundel . . £485 0 0 
Ayling, Arundel . Asse OF. 0 
Jarrell, Angmering 405 0 0 
Burrell, Littlehampton. 364 0 2 
Marshall, Bognor 2 7 ; ’ : e: 3tO.mpO, | 01 
AppIs, Hounslow (accepied ) i F 3 - ° 233.0 9 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee (0050 
BOURNEMOUTH. DUNDEE. 

For Building Pianoforte Warehouse and Additions to Handel | For Supply of 8,800-Tons of Cast-iron Pipes (Contract No. 1), 
House, Bournemouth. Messrs. LAWSON & DONKIN, with Special Sere: for the Dundee Water Com- 
Architects, Bournemouth. Quantities not "ey ee missioners. J. WATSON, Water Engineer, 5 Euclid 

George & Harding, Bournemouth . 2 AU29 OO Street, salen 
G. James, Bournemouth . ° : : I EE Oo oO Stanton Ironworks Co. . . . : £40, 28% 8 © 
Rigler & Crane, Poole. c : ; Il 70" Om Tees Side Iron Co. : ; . 30,772.10) S 
F. Hoare & Sons, Bournemouth : : . B,149F 0 50 E. Sibb, Skipton. 4 gg, 250) te ae 
G. Bevan, Bournemouth . , 5 : 71,0088 0 6 Macfarlane, Strang & Co. , Glasgow : » 30,055 496 
Barrow & Entwisle, Bournemouth . 3 ¢ 1,089 me we J. Abbot & Co., Gateshead : 352540, Pe 
Lucas & Cosser, Bournemouth. ; ; ; 997 O O R. Maclaren & Son, and R. Laidlaw & Ce: ; 
F. Walden, Bournemouth. : , - + © 9867 mo Glasgow ; : 3020780 © 
Scott & Mitchell, Bournemouth : A -» SOSSniOae Cochrane, Grove & Com : : . «34, 000u. 4 © 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth . ; ; ; +.) 948m T. Edgington & Sons, Glasgow. : 34,0747 12 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . : ‘ ep Js94 5s ee D. Y. Stewart & Co, Glasgow (accepted) » 33,086 16 9 
BRACKNELL. For Ten Miles of Tracks for Pipes (Contract No. 2); Con- 

For Building House and Shop, Bracknell, Berks. Mr. J. T. Law- struction of Tunnels under Railways, Alteration of Bridges, 

RENCE, Architect, phi Buzzard. Quantities supplied. Construction of Culverts, Drains, &c., and for Laying 
Brooking, Slough. : , : - £2,027 Ome Pipes (Contract No. 3). Mr. J. WATSON, C.E. 

Snell & Co., Maidenhead . . ‘ ; = 2,700 OMG With odes With Bridges of 
o oa 7 > 4 alleable lron. teel. 
Elughes, Wokiag ham. + ts t+ 2670 14 2 |. Gibb, Skipton. «£23,738 5 (aie 
Fone ee Nepet ; 2,500 he $8 J. Mackay, St Andrews .- 18,915 8 II 19,244 17 5 
Woodbridge, Maidenhead : ; ‘ /i2, 500 OmmO ee Son, bere ; ; 18185 17 ee 19,093 18 9 
Margetts, Reading : ‘ : ; . 5 ORIG OC frend ne chev, Bal + * 18/567 °17 a 18,834 5 0 

‘Oades Bros., Egham : : 5 : 2, 325 Ome a are Mathew ot y 

Newland, Cobham . , ‘ : : 3H 25300 BOMEO fee io 4 5 = aes aS 16,737 8 6 

Green Bros, Colnbrook . : : : <2. 30D Oo moO Ie Gall, a é i FOG) a ae 16,700 74 

Addis, Hounslow : , : : : "5,307. forma a 8 ge 5, 10,498. 14 a0 16,247 10 3 

arrast Ascoli: , j ; i 2,250 Bes iF Young & Son, Glasgow 7 T5557 fh -13 15,793 IO II 

Wernham, Reading . : : : F .) 2i154' Guo Kinnair, Moodie & Co,, A 

Winter & Fitt . é ; é : . : 2,150 @, © Perth : 15,282 14° 0 15,530 13 6 

Simonds, Reading . 2 : . 207.0) ROMEO a. & Son, Broughty 14,927 19 41 Pre fear: Sa 

NEWBERRY, Reading (accepted ae . +L, 9750201 O RC: Brebner, Edinburgh : 14.770 13 10 138) ; A 
; ys oe Ane ; D. Shanks . 14,168 16 9 T0427 ee 

For Erection of Mr. James Willing’s Presentation Clock Tower J. Young & Son, Edinburgh 13;700 22s 13,971 oO 4 

to the Borough of Brighton. R. Moffat & Son, Paisley» fi23;173 2 £3535 Luk7igeO 
G. Smith, London . : ; . : Ah Ag Ono R. Laing, Dundee 5 io [12,809 518. iee 13,067 19 6 
J. Barnes, Brighton . : ‘ ; ‘ 1,470) BO =nG Osborn & Stevenson, Ayr . 12,550 II Io 12,594 6 4 
Carey & Corben, London . 5 - : . 15452 Ome Black & Adie, Paisley . 124527 O60 12,307 SLO" 10 
King Brothers, Norwood . , 3 : s 15442 Ome Young & Brown, Glasgow . 12,233 I 2 12,423 19 9 
W. Phillips, Brighton P : , : LIF IO IO =O A, Wann, Dundee : i220 Ome T2300 4Eno 
Cheeseman, Brighton ; : é ; [P2IgATO. O2eG J. LerrH, Carney (accepted ) 12,0T7.1 5. @ 12,302 19 O 
J.T. Chappell, London . 5 ; : . EE, S42) ROmES: G. Pirie, "Aberdeen : pis bO5 ae ao 12,497 e090 17 


NOW READY, 


EYNOLDS & CO.’S 
ARCHITECTS’ 


ACTORS AND BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 


COMPRISING 
KITCHENERS, RANGES, TILED AND OTHER STOVES, 


CHIMNEYPIECES, TILES, LOCKS, BRASSFOUNDRY, 
IRONMONGERY, SANITARY GOODS, ETC. 


160 pages, and containing over SIX HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A COPY SENT POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF TRADE CARD. 


F. W. REYNOLDS & CO,, 73 SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E, 
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CLEVEDON. EDINBURGH. 
For Jubilee Memorial Almshouses, at Clevedon, Somerset. For Enlargement of Board School, Davie Street, Edinburgh. 
Messrs. E. H. LINGEN BARKER & ALF. W. S. CRoss, Thomas Chambers, mason . . - £1,267 Pr) ) 
Architects, Weston-super- Mare. Alexander Cormack, joiner ’ . : » 762 ° 
ty Forses ‘ ; : ; F ; - £450 ke John White, plumber : : : : eeEs TEINCO 4 oO 
W. Green . ; f ; é 386 0 0 John Ross, plasterer . ; ‘ ° ‘ 2° 700» 0:10 
W. DOWLAND (accepted ) : ; p F wh 25a OF O R. J. Ross, painter. . . : . , 50 8 9 
A. Pollard . F ; ; . ; d . 230 0 0 Thomas Lamb & Son, slater. : . : 37 19 O 
FARNBOROUGH. 
KIDDERMINSTER. For Alterations and Additions to the Cambridge Hotel, Farn- 
For Supply of Steel Boiler, 28 feet by 7 feet, to the Lower borougi, Hants. Mr, SrANLEY PARKER, Architect. 
Pumping Station. Mr. A. COMBER, Borough Engineer, Prestige . . . . . . #2,503~, 0, 0 
Town Hall, Kidderminster. BISHOP (accepted) : . . : ' - 455 *O 90 
W. & J. Galloway & Sons, Maneester ; £385 o oO HARLOW. 
Fraser & Fraser, Bromley-by-Bow . 3 382 0 o | For Alterations to New Hall, Harlow, Essex. Mr. CHARLES 
Abbott & Co., Newark-on-Trent : : a7 eo O GRANVILLE BAKER, Architect, 5 Ploomsnuny Square. 
G. Fletcher & Co., Derby . 3 : : 2375.2 0-.9 Thomas Rider & Son . ; £700, n,0% 0 
J. Tildesley, Willenhall’ <0 5 fam pees 304 oO No competition. 

Bellamy, Millwall . F ; é : 300,50, ,0 
aaa Birmingham . : é . 351 9 O|F 5 LONDON. : 
Raheock & Wilcox Co., MManchecten ; : 350 0 0 or Pulling Down Nos. 100 and 102 Broadway, Stratford, and 
Stevenson & Co., Preston ; : ‘ Ma Oe 0 Building Showrooms, Workshops, &c., for Messrs. Young 
J. Watt & Co, Birmingham : fi ; . 330 0.0 & Martin. Mr. E. ASHBRIDGE, Architect. 
G. Waller & Co., Southwark =. 9. |. «324,00 dee Son Serle i 
R. Garrett & Sons, Suffolk . , : Re 8 820 O's. O J. Anley_ . , . . . . . -. 3,239 0 90 
J. & W. Barlow, Rochdale . : : ' eagtor, A> O J. H. Johnson . . . , : . . ee on Oo 
T. Piggott & Co. , Birmingham . 2 : see O J. Sate & Son . . . . . . ee Oo oO 
R. Hornsby & Sons, Grantham . ; ; estes oO 70 Atherton & Latta. . . . . ye. 50.0 oO 
D. Adamson & Co., Dukinfield . ; . esac OO Me sae ' . . , . : . 25799 oo 
J. Fernihough & Sons, Stalybridge . + + 304 0 0 as Ae . 2,795 9 O 
Clayton, Son & Co., Leeds . : 5 ; O205,10 0 C:; ae : . . Bee 0 0 
Oldham Boiler Co., Oldham ‘ : : 4205470 O i ey, &L , , . . . . . he Oo oO 
edb Co. Barnsley. . . se a euiNBggiio Oller oe Lec. . 2,495 90 0 
T. Oldham, Stockport : ; : : > 205 0 © | ForsHoly;Gross Church, St (fences Mr. foes PEACOCK, 
Spur & Inman, Wakefield . : ; : 21 2809007 0 Architect. 
Tetlow Bros., Hollingwood . : : : weeks. oO" O Dove Brothers . * ° : . : 2S 347 SFO D 
E. Danks, Birmingham ; ‘ ; - sur2Sontio? O Colls & Sons. : : : : ; 8.25070 6 
S. Woodall, London .- . ‘ ‘ ; prEzs0. =O.-0 Lathey Brothers ‘ P : A , 76.2200 O 
W. Lord, Bury , ‘ : ‘ 5 s12501 07.0 Nightingale. ‘ 3 : : : o= 3070" 8 0 
J. Wadman, Audale Works . : ‘ : ee Om OO Grover & Son . : : ; : : en G6 27 Ono 
cee Danks, Netherton . ‘ : , Goh Tey 1) Patman & Co, . , : ; : : on Wolo @ 
Hawkesley, Wild & Co, Sheffield ‘ are 7S ORO Adamson . : “ : : : ‘ < 7,605), O80 
J. & B. Umplely, Cleckheaton ; : : we209 0: 0 Downs . : ; 2 : 5 . 7,4307 208 0 
Earnshaw & Co., Hepes : ‘ : 2 5Or 10/5 O Killby & Gayford : : ; 2 : = 7,204 Om O 


DEAEIOGANY & HARD WooDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & OO., “°ncaD/LONton, =. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Seasoned. Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., 


&e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Te supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Addres a ACAJOU. iL ON DON.” 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B | 
| The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, /687. “9 | | C? 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN _ SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 


A. ATTWOOD & CO. 


(LATE SALMON, BARNES & CO.), 


Ce2naw 


si il vi 


ha MANUFACTURERS OF 
mil . . 
H ‘a Ww os ~— —_ 


FOR CUTTING oi PROSCENIUMS 


THEATRES, PUBLIC HALLS, &e, 


ESTIMATES om ‘DESIGNS on APPLICATION. 


Ss : ; fl 7 ¥ 
i <7 ULVERSTON, Laneasnire. 


Mil 
i Co he London Qffice:—20 Bucklersbury,*E.C. 


Go ‘li - 7 i 4 ee 
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LONDON — continued. : 
For Formation of Carriage Roads, Lake, and other Works in 


Dulwich Park. 


Ossenton. : ; ; . ;  £23;247 ey mye! 
Thomas Adams : : : < : 21,000...0.; 0 
J. F. Meston . ; : : 5 : et O;4715 ae O 
R. Mayo & Co. : - a ; F se 19,400 Ow Oo 
R. Harris : * : 17,465 0 O 
BATH & BLACKMORE (accepted) 16,400 0 O 


For Erection of new Moulding Mills, em at York Road, 
Lambeth, for Messrs. McGaw & Co. Mr. R. P. WHEL- 
LOCK, Architect. panies PY Mr. H. E. Pollard. 


A. Mackie. : . 2 . £Ps32 2 OmnO 
W. Howard & Co. . : : : ‘ » 0,795. £0 uO 
Longmire & Burge 5 : ; ;  O;000 gr mm 
B. Hosegood . - : : : 6;325 fom@o 
W. Brass & Son : 3 4 6,282 0 0 
Colls& Son. F ‘ : é 6,239 0 oO 
C. Ansell . : ! 4 6, 16,1 Ouro 
E. C. Howell & icon ; c : : - 5,969 0 0 
J. HOLLOWAY (accepted) . : ; ; A eiey ce ic 


‘For Alterations and Stables to Nos. 171 and 173 Lancaster 


Road, W., for Mr. W. Taylor. Mr. STANLEY PARKER, ae Walker 5 . : ; £134 oo 
Architect, 427, eeu Road, W. Barrett & Power . : : : . : 12300 
Mark. 7 Re Gs fon We) Spencer & Co. : TiO 9.0 
Roberts L321 10 G.0 Goodall ; 1 %or*o! o 
LYFORD (accepted) ; I3YIAO4LO Steel Bros. : 869) Fos co 
For Erection of Shops at Stamford Bridge, Fulham Road, for peep acuson ' > ste 


Exors. of the Iate Mr. John Bowden. Mr. A. BENYON 
TINKER, Architect, 4 New Inn Chambers, Strand, W.C. 
W. H. Smith : 4 ; :%2,590" “Omeo 
Stimpson & Co. ‘ 2 2,305 Om 
PRESTIGE & Co, Cambridge Wharf, Gros- 


LONDON — continued. 


For Alterations at the Golden Last Tavern, Cannon Street, 
E.C. Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C, 

J. Walker . : : 3 3 : . £1,300) "0 10 
Salt”. : : . : . : : « JIZZ Geo 
J. Anley . : ‘ ‘ : : «.,, §2903),4. 0720 
Jackson & Ford : ; ’ : : xf 19605;,0), 0 
j.lvory . ’ . : . . : 945 0 O 
Spencer & Co. : - : Z 940 0 O 
Steel Bros. 4 ‘ : ‘ 875 0 Oo 
Stephenson ° 3 s ; 858 0 O 
Pewterers. 
Padden, Senr. . . : - : . : 98 0 oO 
Heath : . . 4 F , : 89 0 oO 
Helling . 5 “ : : : ; 77 109.0 
Sanders & Sons ; : : F 70 10= 0 
Gasfitters, 


WINN (accepted ) : I00 0 O 
For Improvements at the Fertnietrtes Aree James Street, 
Oxford Street. Mr. R.A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishops- 
gate Street W wey Hace 


PLYMOUTH. 

For Alterations and Additions to Premises, including New Shops, 
Tavistock Road, Plymouth, for Mr. J. Nankivell. Mr. 
James Harvey, M.S.A., Architect, Springfield House, 
Plymouth. 


venor Road, S. W. (accepted ) 


2273 AOmO 


Bricklayer, Mason, and Plasterer. 


“Amended Tenders for Alterations to the Lamb Public-house, Weed tee : x 
mae T > r rT T . . . 
he pane Messrs. WILSON, SON & ALDWINCKLE, John Partridge : ; 153 0 0 
a Carpenter and Joiner. 
be eet yi eae pee ° | W.H. Brackert, Plymouth (accepted ) 135 0 0 
“W. Shurmur i143 20000 Plumber. 
Jarvis & Son . I,I4o 0 O PUDDIFIN, Plympton (accepted). 
Jackson & Todd LUG poela Painter and Glazier. 
J. & H. Mills 1,090 0 O NANKIVELL (accepied ) 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC, ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by pest, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany cease and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


WLLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SuRVEyING List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED "1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
- SILICATE ees A COMPOSITION. 


suis - made in 
Zz 
-~thorough 
E ARK | 
Cure for RAP M all colours 
Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL W‘S AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Onginal Tivvenvone and Sole Manufacturer 


THE GRAWNITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.0. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT'S 


PATENT FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS, 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS, 


Possess immense advantages over all other t 
ae chief points are ; eae ts Fixing, ee 
- They take nails. or 
becoming too hard. 
-y They do not split, like inferior materials. 
3. A vastly superior Jixing is obtained. 
Hundreds of references. REDUCTION IN COST. 
articulars on application. 
RECENT Certificate of Morit, Sanitary Tnsti‘ute, Bolton, 1837. 
AWARDS, 


screws at any length of time, never 


Certificate of Merit, Sanitary Institute, York, 1886 
Highly Commended, Firemen’s Exhibition, W ests 
minster, 1886. 
To be obtained only from 
A WRIGHT & CO: 3 Westininstor Chambers, 
ictoria Street, London, S.W. 
Telegraphic Address : Mein London. 
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ARCH? SMITH & & STEVENS. 
HYDRAULIC 


FTS..= “RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


& MaAsor’s Patent. 


STEVENS 

THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 


SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED. 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, 
Hand Lifts. 


(ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


es 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


hae ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 


1 — Issues FIRE end LIFE POLICIES. 
TEND Orrick: 4 PALL MALU EAST 
office, “92 CHEAPSIDE.—SAML. J. PIPKIN, Set: 3tary. 


Belt, and 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the —— ae ARCHITECTS to 
69 CHANCERY ‘LANE, W.C., 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished i in the 
best style and on short notice. 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE. 


PILKINGTON & Go; SPHAT TE. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, BRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE ‘ LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


DAMP WALLS 
THOROUGHLY CURED. 


PEUROLITE NEVER FAILS! 


Twenty years’ careful study and practice has proved that 
he worst of Damp Walls can be cured and made fit for 

the most delicate Decorations of all kinds; PEUROLITE 

mixed ready for use in Cans—Pint, 1s. 6d. ; Quart, 2s. 6d.; 

Gallon, &s. 

G: JONES, Decorator to H.M. the Queen, EAST COWES, 

Isle of Wight. 

Agents wanted. Please recommend PEuROLITE after you 

have proved it genuine. Full particulars, one stamp. 
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PLYMOUTH—continued. 


For New Dressing-rooms, additional Exits, and other Improve- 
ments to St. James’s Hall, Union Street, Plymouth, for the 


WEDNESBURY. 


For Erection of Outbuildings, Greenhouse, &c., at Brunswick 
Park, Wednesbury. Mr. 


E. M. Scort, Borough Surveyor. 


St. James’s Hall Co, Limited. Mr. JAMES HARVEY, W. H. Phillips BALIS 40:60 
M.S.A, Architect, Plymouth. J. T. Rollason 1ss0i2eh0 
Roberts & Hurrell, Plymouth 207 (OF .0 J. Radford 152 10 0 
A. R. Lethbridge, Plymouth 99 o 8 Trow & Sons 3 2 ‘ 4 F PETA GHTS an O 
J. PRouT, Plymouth (accepfed ) 95° 10..:0 J. W. Fereday . ; ‘ 3 A A RL AT oS 
J. MALLIN (accepted) . : : : ; Mil 32) (AIO 

/ ROTHBURY. Roofing to Greenhouse, &c., and heating apparatus. 

For Building Rothbury Jubilee Institute. Messrs. BooLps J. Mallin : : : ‘ : : 146 12 0 
& Harpy, Architects, Morpeth. Quantities by the Foster & Pearson 3 : : 145 15 oO 
Architects. Trow & SONS (accepted) . : : 145 10 oO 

Accepted Contractors. se 


Davison Bros, Thropton, Rothbury, excavator, bricklayer and 
mason. 
8 Benton Terrace, 
carpenter and joiner. 
James Gibson, 8 Benton Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne, slater. 
Fairbairn Bros , Morpeth, plasterer. 
Clark, Rothbury, painter. 
Joseph Terry, Rothbury, plumber, ironfounder and gasfitter. 


James Gibson, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


SHREWSBURY. 
For Alterations at the Corn Exchange, Shrewsbury. 
France : ; eA 22.5008 120 
H. Farmer 1) 7 or) 
Gethin : ; : : 950. 0.0 
PRICE (accepted) . ‘ : . O25 O2 SC 
For Enlargement of Shrewsbury Post Office. 
Old Materials. 
T. Pritchard : . £290 9-0 Zj10 -0,0 
R. Everall . : sUi250n14ba0 [24.010 
H. Farmer . 2AOMEOn sO TOMO. OC 
T. Morris 228 Os 10 IZ. 0 0 
Bradney X Co. . pa Ta BRAN Diet eos O 
oatsethin.. «. : ; BEG i. O5LO LEALOL O 
J. GROVES (accepted ) . 205 0 O 12210) 0 


; TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
For Building Two Cottages at the Pumping Station, Western 
Outfall Works, for the Tunbridge Wells Local Board. 


W. T. Judd, Tunbridge Wells. ‘ E002) oO #0 
Davis & Leaney, Goudhurst e708 OO 
E. W. Martin, Tunbridge Wells . 540 0 6 


For Alterations, Additions, and Repairs to Dwelling-house, 
No. 3 Abbey Terrace. Mr. R. LENNARD, Architect, 
Flowergate, Whitby. 

T. W. Clarkson, Whitby ah 
F. Brain, Whitby d 
F. Gladstone, Whitby . 

C. Winterburn, Whitby ° 

W. Langdale & Sons, Whitby 

W. TYENNAN, Whitby (accepted) 


= NN NN NV 
COm NWA VE 
BNR O QY 
O20-0+07 000 
909000 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
following motion of Mr. F. H. Fowler was agreed to:—* That it be 
referred to the Parliamentary Committee to prepare and bring up 
for consideration a draft Bill toamend the Acts relating to theatres 
and music-halls in the metropolis, and that the Building Act 
Committee be directed to advise the Parliamentary Committee 
as to the further powers it is desirable should be obtained.” 
Mr. T. W. F. NewTon, architect, of Birmingham, has 
written to a local paper. He says :—While our local authorities 
have been carefully examining the theatres, I am not aware that 
our public rooms have received that notice which their defective 
state seems to warrant. In these there is, as a rule, only one 
exit of any real value, and that usually so placed in a corner 
that in a press people would simply wedge each other tighter 
together. Another great source of danger is the use of chairs. 
These are pushed here and there in the anxious endeavour to 
get out of the building, thus completely obstructing the exit of 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


BILts oF QuaANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


CORSHAM DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. 


BEST BATH STONE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS & ©0,; 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 


BATH STONE. 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY. 


PICTOR’S MONKS’ PARK, CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
WINSLEY GROUND, WESTWOOD. 


FARLEIGH DOWN. 
COMBE DOWN. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FO3 REPAODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Pxans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrrtiricatE Booxs for Instalments, ¢s., or with 
receipt, 5s.» Bill Paper, 17s. 6”. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s TABLEs, upon application. 


CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 
I. SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


p Quarries every descrip- 
2 46 tion of Bath Stone, 
\ 4- 

7 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, 


and is Sole Proprietor of 


STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. the celebrated 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 
ADDRESS :— 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 


For 
* * ¥ 


POSE SSSSSSS SHS SSDS OSSOSSHOHFHSOCSOOHMGHOSHOSOSD 


SIMPLEX GL 
| GLAZING 


No Speciai sontract Required, 
No Ztnc, lRoN, oR PuTTY USED. 


GALLS SIS I SSS LSI: 


GROVER & Co. (imite), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
1LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
PPSSSHSCSCSSSSSSO SPSL SOS SESOVPSSSOIGAIM 


TRADE MARK. NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


EAD 


SOSOCSOD 


ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
*+*+* SKYLIGHTS & 


Op Ly 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON -TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


_.. 2S} Rei eee ee 2 

OLUME XXXVII. OF THE AKCHITLECT, |* 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 

Price 12s. 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, Lzndon, W.C. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


2¢> Photolithographer and 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Collotype Printer, 
Shakespeare Printing Works, Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. Clapham Junction, S.W 
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persons behind. These should, at any rate, be tied together, 
as in the large theatre of the Midland Institute. With advantage 
the stairs to the galleries of many places of worship in the town 
could be examined, especially so where the gallery stairs dis- 
charge into the main lobbies for general exit from the body of 
the churches. 

THE Magistrates of Colchester last week received plans 
from Mr. J. W. Start, architect of that town, for proposed new 
exits to the theatre. They have therefore appointed Messrs. 
J. & A. E. Bull, architects, Charing Cross, E.C., to examine the 
proposed plans on their behalf. Great structural alterations are 
required, including fireproof corridors and stairs, proscenium 
wall, &c. The Magistrates have refused to grant the license 
until the works are completed. 

THE new theatre which is being built for Miss Wallis in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, will, it is stated, be ready for 
opening in the spring. The plans, by Mr. Phipps, have been 
favourably received by the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
theatre, occupying, as it will, four sides of a square, will be 
entirely isolated from other buildings. 

ON Saturday, at the Croydon Petty Sessions, before Sir 
Thomas Edridge (chairman), Dr. Alfred Carpenter, and other 
Magistrates, Mr. Henshaw Russell, manager, applied for the 
renewal of the dramatic license for the Crystal Palace Theatre. 
Statements having been made by Mr. Carr, clerk of works, 
and Major Dixon, M.P., chairman to the Company, Dr. Car- 
penter said it was impossible to examine the plans sufficiently 
to see what was really required. It was utterly useless to 
suppose that they could prevent the origin of a panic; they 
could not control sentiment, but as far as regarded danger 
from fire to any audience which might assemble in the Crystal 
Palace it was absolutely nil. Mr. Carr, the clerk of the works, 
stated that the Opera Theatre seated 1,400 persons, the galleries 
holding 430. There were eight exits from the area and 
distinct ones from the galleries, and he had widened the gang- 
ways, so as to make them each 3 feet 6 inches, and made some 
additional exits directly into the nave. The area of the theatre 
was 9,200 square feet. The Bench adjourned the application 
for a month to afford Captain Shaw an opportunity of reporting 
upon the lighting of the theatre and to enable the Magistrates 
to inspect the building. There would be no objection to the 
performances being continued in the meantime.—In allusion to 
his observations above, Dr. Carpenter writes :—‘ Why is a fire 
in a dining-room fireplace free from danger to those in the 


combustion. If the scenery of the stage at the Palace was on 
fire the fumes would ascend with the hot air and be discharged 
by the arrangements which exist in the roof of the Palace. 
There would be no confinement of dangerous gases, and the 
audience would not run any risk from that complication. It 
was carbonic oxide, &c, which was the most potent cause of 
death at the Opéra Comique and the Exeter Theatres; just as 
it was in the sudden development of foul air which over- 
whelmed the visitors in the Scotch stone quarry last year. If 
portions of the scenery were made uninflammable by solution 
of tungstate of soda and there were sufficiently wide openings 
in the roof above the stage on the Louvre principle, there could 
be no possible danger to any audience in any theatre from this 
source, for hot gases will ascend if a way is made for them.” 

APPLICATION was made at the Leeds Town Hall for a 
renewal of license for the Grand Theatre, Leeds, by Mr. L. 
Anderson for Mr. W. Barrett. Mr. Anderson said that, in 
addition to what their Worships saw when they went over the 
building, Mr. Barrett had instructed him to dip all the scene 
borders in tungstate of soda, which would make them non- 
inflammable. Some hand fire extinguishers had also been 
placed in every part of the house. The Mayor said the license 
would be granted subject to the conditions laid down by the 
Justices being complied with. 

THE Dover Magistrates on Friday announced that after 
inspecting the local theatre they had unanimously decided not 
to renew the license, as they did not consider it safe for the 
purposes for which it was used. 

THE Justices at Balsall Heath have granted a theatrical 
license for six months to the Acock’s Green Institute on con- 
dition that the entrance and side doors are made to open out- 
wards. Fire hose and buckets are to be provided, and the gas. 
jets to be protected with wirework. 

THE Worcester Magistrates have received reports by the 
city architect and the city surveyor on the Theatre Royal, and 
have granted a temporary license of two months to allow of 
consideration of the alterations recommended. 

THE Magistrates at West Bromwich on Saturday granted a 
provisional license of eight weeks to the Theatre Royal. The 
suggestions of Mr. Ward, architect, it was urged, had been 
carried out, and most of those in the report of the borough 
surveyor, Mr. Eayrs. The borough surveyor stated that the 
plans submitted conformed to his report. The Bench, however, 


room? Because there is a chimney to carry off the products of . said that they made no promise that the condition shown on the 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Stafiordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


D> Foes 
giMARKIo 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
PRESSED ROOFING TILES 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC. 


Y 


to order. 


f Yy YE 
l= : 
Architectural Designs made WY, / LR ROR IS 5 of 


li J, 
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plan would satisfy them ; that question must be left for the 
consideration of the Bench when the application came forward 
again. 

AT the meeting of the Surrey magistrates on Tuesday a 
reference was made to the finance committee to inquire 
whether the present regulations in force, both within and with- 
out the metropolitan area, for the protection of the public in 
case of fire in licensed halls are adequate ; and that, with the 
assistance of the county surveyor, they should report on the 
subject to the next court, mentioning also their opinion as to 
the necessity of some arrangement for the periodical inspection 
of all buildings used for public entertainments within the 
cognisance of the magistrates. 

THE Lowestoft Magistrates on Wednesday refused a license 
to the theatre until the alterations suggested by the Borough 
Surveyor were carried out, the Bench having otherwise no 
guarantee that additional exits would be made. 


ON Tuesday the Justices of the Peace for Dundee visited 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in that town along with the town 
architect and firemaster, and being satisfied that all precautions 
had been taken, renewed the license. 


THE question of safety in theatres has just been dealt with 
by M. Emile Guimet in his “ Sécurité dans les Théatres,” a 
work which probably owes its origin to the burning of the 
Opéra Comique in Paris. M. Guimet considers the Ring 
Theatre at Vienna, which was burnt in 1881, was dispro- 
portionately high, and thus a third of the audience would be 
placed above the top of the proscenium. The fire broke out 
amid the flies, Draught was caused by a door opened at the 
back of the stage, which carried the flames, smoke and 
poisonous vapours into the auditorium and up to the galleries. 
Above all were air-shafts for ventilation, and these aided the 
fatal draught. Hundreds met their death because they were 
asphixiated by the gases of combustion, but below the prosce- 
nium not a dead body was found. 
the case of the Opéra Comique. Those in the dome were 
suffocated, while those below escaped. That in nearly every 
theatre the draught is from the stage to the auditorium, is what 
M. Guimet would draw attention to. His remedy is to prevent 
any such draught being carried into the auditorium by placing 


in the roof of the stage, or nigh up in the wall surrounding | 


it, large openings blocked by sheets of iron suspended by means 
of inflammable cords, or wires fusible at a comparatively low 
temperature. On the outbreak of the fire these stop-gap plates 


It was much the same in | 


| tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. 
| be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 


would slide away, and the stage would be converted into a vast 
chimney, so that the spectators, without leaving their seats, 
could for half an hour look on in perfect safety at the destruc- 
tion of the scenery. This is practically the same as the sug- 
gestion published in Zhe Architect last week. Many able 
minds are studying how to secure the safety of large assemblages 
in theatres and halls. How to reverse the draught will no 
doubt be one of the first considerations, and the subject is not 
likely to drop till a plan of stage construction both simple and 
practicable has been devised. 


TRADE NOTES. 


AT a Board meeting, held on Tuesday last, the Directors ot 
Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, ventilating engineers, resolved to 
recommend a dividend of 12 per cent , free of income tax, on the 
ordinary shares of the Company, for the year ending September 
last. 

UNDER the title of “Art Ironwork,” we described and 
illustrated a wrought-iron door panel in ‘The Contract 
Reporter” of September 30, executed by Messrs. Richardson, 
Ellison & Co., of Brownlow Street, Holborn. The panel was 
designed by Mr. T. Harris, architect, of 6 Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury. 

THE committee for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s Church, 
Fareham, have adopted Mr. John Grundy’s system for warming 
the church, and have placed the work in his hands. 

WuHar has been known in the United States as “ under- 
writers’. wire,’ and put on the market there as an insulated 
wire for electric lighting leads, has been unanimously con- 
demned by the American Edison’s Companies. According to 
Mr. Barrett, of Chicago, who read a paper on the subject at 
a gathering of engineers at Atlanta, 137 fires had happened 
with consequent loss of property. The wire, it appears, is 
fortunately quite unknown in this country ; but, as far as safety 
goes, no damage from fire caused by electric lighting has yet 


THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘‘ Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARb, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘*‘ Adimanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
Samples and prices will 
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been known to occur where installations are carried out in 
accordance with the regulations known as the Phoenix Fire 
Office rules, and these are almost universally followed in this 
country. 

A RESTORATION of the Cathedral cloisters and library at 
Exeter is proposed, and the corner-stone of the work was laid 
on Wednesday, the 19th inst. It will be a reproduction of the 
old buildings designed, from the fragments found of the old 
work, by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. The works are being carried 
out by Messrs. Luscombe & Son, of Exeter. Mr. Pearson has 
also entrusted to Messrs. Luscombe & Son the making and 
sculpturing of the handsome bishop’s throne, the frontal chest 
for Truro Cathedral, and sculptured oak stalls for Shrewsbury 
Abbey, the important work of building and sculpturing the new 
University Library at Cambridge, and the erection of a house 
at Spurfield, Exminster. 


ROBERT ADAMS. 


Last week we called attention to the illegality of servants 
being employed to clean windows from the outside. Any 
servant acts strictly within right in refusing to comply with any 
order or demand to set about this dangerous work—and the 
fact that an employé undertakes to do so will not absolve the 
employer from liability for whatever results. The fatal disaster 
alluded to last week is no isolated instance of the danger that 
is incurred by servants complying with orders to “clean the 
windows.” The majority of persons in service are, no doubt, 
ignorant of the law, and that they cannot be called on to do 
what, as matter of fact, they are called on every day to-do. If 
they are ignorant that the law protects them from such 
service, it is, fortunately, an easier matter to enlighten 
employers than employés; and, in calling attention to 
this apparently forgotten point of law, good has already 
resulted. It would be difficult to understand how it is that 
some form or other of improved window sashes has 
not become more generally adopted in this country, were 
it not remembered that no one here dreams of shutting 
the stable-door till the steed is stolen beyond recovery. Some 
fatality must first of all occur, public indignation be aroused, 
before there is a chance of working on the fears of those who, 
with happy-go-lucky indifference, prefer their shillings to the 
safety of their fellows. Prominent among the pioneers in the 
production of improved safety sashes is Mr. Robert Adams, 


and we gladly acknowledge the pleasure he expresses 
in a letter he has sent us on seeing our taking up 
the matter. Mr. Robert Adams also adds :—“It cannot 


be too widely known that there is a most humane law 
made for the protection of life and limb of window-cleaners, 
as also one for the punishment of those who disregard it. As 
one who has made almost a life study of the subject of rever- 
sible windows, and who has the credit and stamp of apprecia- 
tion of all international jurors by being the recipient of the 
highest honours they have been able to bestow for my system 
of making both new and old windows capable of being reversed 
for cleaning, yet to slide up and down in the usual manner 
without altering their appearance, I feel it my duty to thank 
you.” 

The accident referred to in last week’s Architect would 
never have occurred if Robert Adams’s reversible window had 
been in use. 


FIREPROOFING, 


THE burning down of the Opéra Comique, the Hippodrome at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, one American theatre, and last of all the 
Exeter calamity, besides other public buildings, all during the 
current year, has had the effect of directing public attention to 
the dangers from fire in all places of public resort. According 
to an old axiom all theatres are bound to end in a fire, and the 
fate of Her Majesty’s, Covent Garden, and even old Drury, 
would give a semblance of truth to that current belief. In the 
case of a loss of life from fire in a public building, it is a 
matter of detail whether the audience are burnt to death or 
trampled to death in a panic. The result is the same—a 
lamentable loss of life. 

Any inventor, therefore, who can strike at the root of the 
evil, by preventing the possibility of fires in theatres or public 
assembly rooms, and, evgo, all panics, deserves well of the 
public at large, as well as the building, and still more theatrical, 
profession. 

That theatres have been and are exposed to fire risks more 
than any other buildings is a fact only too well recognised by the 
fire insurance companies, and hence the exorbitant and prac- 
tically prohibitive premiums they charge for that class of risk. 
It does seem strange that until recently no specific remedy has 
been devised to meet these special risks. Such a remedy, how- 
ever, as has now been brought before us will in future render our 


THE FIRE AT EXETER THEATRE. 


This AWFUL CALAMITY might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ ‘‘ PYRODENE,” 
Waich would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in fact, THE 
THEATRE in every partt-ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMARBLE. 


SEE THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIAL:— 
REPORT OF PROFESSOR WATSON SMITH, F.CS., F.1.C., 


“ PYRODENE ” FIREPROOFING PAINTS AND LIQUIDS, 
“AQUOL” WASHABLE WATER PAINTS. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER: March 22, 1887. 
Dear Strs,—I beg to say that during the erection of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition Buildings at Old Trafford, by Manchester, I was 
avthorised by the Works Committee to make a critical examination of fireproofing compositions and paints for the woodwork in the Exhibition, 
and to report thereon. This work I undertook, and having some slight practical experience of only one of the several fireproofing mixtures 
ofered, and that one not yours, in order to enable me to decide whether this was the best, it was necessary —and, indeed, I was advised—that 
I should try experiments with several others as well. This I did, firstly, with the samples of fireproofed articles furnished to me by several firms ; 
secondly, by a chemical examination of the mixtures themselves, as furnished to me by the firms or purchased ; and, thirdly, by experiments 
made by myself after applying the mixtures to various fabrics. The results of my experiments were embodied in a report, which was laid 
before the Works Committee; it was accompanied by some experiments, and the subject was freely discussed, as I did not wish my 
Own opinions to offer any bias in the matter, but merely the facts to speak for themselves as far as possible. On the whole, and especially 
for ease and rapidity of penetration and neutrality, as well as efficiency as a fireproofer, the Griffiths’ Pyrodene Liquid 
was preferred. 
I may add that all the woodwork in the Fine Art Section is carefully protected with your Pyrodene Fireproof Liquid, and painted with 
your Pyrodene Fireproof Painis. 
The boardwork forming the inner walls of the other Sections is also fireproofed with Pyrodene Liquid; the remaining wood, iron 
and brickwork of the building, both inside and outside (with a trifling exception), is painted with your Aquol, and the appearance of all is, 


most satisfactory. Tae paints were applied during a most severe frost, and have stood an exceptionally hot summer, and, therefore, I consider 
them suitable for any climate. 


‘ Iam, faithfully yours, (Signed) WATSON SMITH, F.C.S., F.1.C., 
Lecturer in Chemicil Technolozy in the Victoria University, &c., Vice-Chairman of the Chemical Section (No. Jz. Chemical and Allied Industries) 
of the Royal Jubilee Exh; bition, Manchester. 


Messrs, GRIFFITHS, Bros., & Co, Dashwood House, Broad Street, London, E C. 
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theatres and concert-rooms as safe, or perhaps safer, against fire | 
than any private house can be, as all the timber-building, flies, 
and scenery, as well as the dresses of the actresses, are 
absolutely impervious to the action of fire, and that without 
damaging or injuring in any way the textile material. 

These specifics against fire have been known to scientific 
experts for some time past, but, as in the case of many other 
valuable inventions, it required a practical man to reduce a 
laboratory experiment into everyday practice. This has now 
been accomplished by Mr. Thomas Griffiths, F.C.S., and there 
is no reason why theatres, public assembly and ball-rooms, and 
ballet dresses should not be as safe, or practically safer, than 
any private house. 

Mr. Griffiths’s system of fireproofing buildings, woodwork, up- 
holstery, and making dresses perfectly inflammable is not quite 
new, as is shown by the awards hehas received for his “ Pyrodene” 
fireproof paints and fireproofing liquid after these materials had 
been subjected to many crucial tests. The necessity of such 
safeguards against fire has been of late made only too painfully 
apparent. Theatrical managers have suffered greatly during 
the past few months in consequence of the nervous state of 
public feeling, but the caterers have become fully alive to the 
necessity of rendering their houses secure against fire risks, 
as is shown by the action of Mr. Augustus Harris, of Drury 
Lane, Mr. Terry, of Terry’s Theatre, the management of the 
Brussels and Glasgow Theatres, &c. The Manchester Exhi- 
bition building has been fireproofed by Griffiths’s process. It 
shows that whilst managers of public buildings are fully alive 
to the bane of fire, they are not behind hand in providing the 
antidote, and so render their buildings as secure as any private 
house, and, in so doing, do away with that terrible incidental 
danger—false alarm and panic. 

The fireproof paints have great covering power, and dry 
with a hard flat enamel surface, whilst the fireproofing material 
* Pyrodene” can be applied with an ordinary whitewash brush. 
They can also be used in private houses, and so impart an 
element and sense of safety to all classes. These materials 
have been highly spoken of by Mr. Watson Smith and the | 
leading chemical experts. 

The inventor of these fireproof paints and specifics has 
ere now done good service to the cause of sanitation by his in- © 
vention of zinc paints, for which he has received the highest | 
awards in the leading international exhibitions at home and — 
abroad. When we add that by the use of the new materials | 


perfect immunity from fire, economy, and {beauty of workman- | 


ship is insured, we have said sufficient. The paints are manu- 
factured and sold by Messrs. Griffiths Brothers, of Dashwood 
House, New Broad Street, from whence the fullest information 
can be obtained. We believe a Company has been formed to 
work and develop these and other patents, and, from what we 
have seen, they have an assured prospect of a great success. 


EDINBURGH THEATRE ROYAL. 


A MEETING of the directors of the Edinburgh Theatre Royal 
Company was held on Wednesday in last week, to consider 
the report drawn up by the Burgh Engineer and Firemaster on 
the condition of the theatre. In the course of the discussion it 
was stated, the Scofsman says, that the theatre was erected 
only three years ago, subject to plans prepared by Mr. Phipps, 
which were at the time carefully considered by Mr. Cooper, the 
Burgh Engineer, and Mr. Wilkins, the Firemaster. These 
plans met with the entire approval of the officials, and any 
alterations which had been suggested were given effect to in 
the erection of the building. Now these same officials came 
forward with a large number of recommendations, among them 
being the introduction of an iron curtain, the installation of 
electric light, an additional entrance to the pit, and a change in 
the arrangement of one of the gallery and amphitheatre exits. 
In their desire to do everything which might contribute to the 
safety of the public, the directors intimated their anxiety to 
comply with these suggestions, and remitted the report to a 
committee of their number with the view to giving effect to 
them as far as possible. The work of carrying out the altera- 
tions will, it is understood, be entrusted to Mr. Phipps, the 
architect of the theatre. As is well known, this theatre is 
patented by the Lord Chamberlain, and does not require the 
licensing authority of the Magistrates, but the Company are 
nevertheless most anxious to carry into effect the suggestions 
which have been made. In the beginning of the week Mr. 
Hatton received a communication from the Lord Chamberlain 
stating that his attention had been called by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to the risk attending the use of bags for the 
storage of gas used in the production of limelight in theatres, 
and suggesting the desirableness of every theatre being 
furnished instead with properly-constructed holders or tanks 
partially filled with water and enclosed with brickwork. The 
Lord Chamberlain, in his circular, states that he is unwilling to 
issue a general order in this matter, which he considers might 
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IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELtY’S FIRE. 


WILLIAM WuitEetEy, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 


Hosss, Hart & Co., Limited. 


GrnTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 
the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 

The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 
proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 
intense destructive force. 

You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 


walls in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 
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properly be left to the discretion of the managers. But he 
thought it right to inform them of the opinion of the Metro- 
politan Board, and to add that it appeared to be generally 
agreed that the risk of explosion was diminished by the use of 
tanks or iron cylinders instead of bags for the purpose in 
question. As the Lord Chamberlain desired to be informed of 
the custom in the Theatre Royal, and of the intentions of the 
managers for the future in this respect, Mr. Hatton at once 
replied informing him that the limelight tanks in the theatre 
were specially built into a house separate and distinct from the 
theatre, and that he would be pleased to carry out any sugges- 
tion for the public safety his lordship might submit. 


MESSRS. MAW & CO. 


AMONG the exhibits at the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition at 
Wolverhampton, that of Messrs. Maw & Co., of the Benthall 
Works, Jackfield, near Ironbridge, was designed to illustrate 
the increasing use of hand-painting upon tiles as a means of 
rendering in an imperishable form the higher kinds of pictorial 
and ornamental church decoration. To produce church orna- 
ment embodying works of art with a quality of permanency 
equal to that of the buildings of which it is to form an integral 
part, the painting must either have been indelibly fixed by the 
action of fire and covered by a vitreous glaze, or the designs 
must be executed in mosaic of ceramic tesserzee. Messrs. Maw 
& Co.,in their Christian Graces with attendant angels, executed 
after a manner which is a speciality of the firm, have treated 
the principal figures in the work so as to show the method 
applicable to an altar-piece, the decorative part of the design 
being so constructed as to lend itself to a consistent treatment 
of the rest of the chancel walls. It is admirably suggestive of 
the style of treatment in which Messrs. Maw & Co. are pre- 
pared to design and execute any desired subject, including 
entire church decorations both for*walls and floors, together 
with inscriptions in the form of tablets or otherwise. Mural 
memorials are also produced after the like manner, such rich 
though subdued colouring being employed as would harmonise 
with the higher style of ecclesiastical decoration, and would not, 
as may often happen in the case of marble memorials, detract 
from the architectural and decorative features of the interior. 
The limits of the exhibit allowed of little more than an indica- 
tion being given of the well-known productions of the firm in 
church pavements. These range from elaborate chancel pave- 
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ments, in which are combined the richer and more costly 
encaustic tiles and mosaics, to the simpler and least expensive 
combinations of plain tile pavements for aisles, porches, &c. 
Among the immense variety of tiles made by the firm for both 
ecclesiastical and domestic purposes, mention may be made 
of the restoration of the Ruby and D’Oro lustre ware and tiles, 
which is almost a unique revival of the Medizval art of Giorgione. 
These tiles are shown to much advantage in the Manchester 
Jubilee Exhibition in an elaborate wood mantelpiece and over- 
mantel, the panelwork of which is executed in these tiles. 
Besides their own staff of artists, the firm have obtained designs 
from the late Owen Jones, G. E. Street, R.A.. Wm. Burges, 
Eastlake, Pugin, &c.; also from Mr. J. P. Seddon, Mr. Lewis 
F, Day, Mr. Walter Crane, &c. 


MASTER BUILDERS OF NORTHAMPTON, 


THE annual dinner of the Northampton Master Builders’ 
Association took place on Thursday in last week at the 
Peacock Hotel. The usual toasts were proposed, and among 
these the health of the architects was submitted by Mr. T. 
Emery, who, though sorry to see there were not many of them 
present, said the art as represented there was at any rate of the 
first water—Mr. F. W. Dorman, explaining why his brother 
architects were not present, said the fact was they were so busy, 
all engaged on the competition for the extension of the Town 
Hall. There was no town in England where the harmony 
existing between the architects and the builders was so great 
as at Northampton.—Mr. W. H. Smith, the president, said he 
had been a member of the Society from its commencement, and 
they ought to be thankful that it was ever formed. It had been 
the means of preventing strikes. Whenever the men had any 
grievance to complain of they laid it before the Association, 
and if it was reasonable, it was favourably considered. The 
Association was a financial success, and they had 500/. in 
hand. As most of them knew, they had established a fund to 
insure their members from the results of accidents that might 
happen to their men. He said, in conclusion, that they had up 
to the present had no call upon their funds, and he hoped they 
never would.—The Mayor, in allusion to the keeping up of 
peaceful relations between employer and employed, said that 
in the building trade they had often been in a difficulty in 
this matter, but since they had formed themselves into an 
association they had avoided it. They had had one or two 
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of Mr. Corbett’s name for that of Mr. Reynolds, the resolution 


little difficulties, but they had always settled them amicably 
among themselves, and had never had any strike of any great 
importance. They had been in existence over nine years. The 
men had a perfect right to associate themselves together for 
their own protection, and it was the bounden duty of the em- 
ployers to associate for the protection of their interests. As 
reasonable and rational men and common-sense men, they did 
not want to strike. No business could prosper while disagree- 
ments existed. ‘ Live and let live” should be their motto. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A MEETING was held in the Mayor’s parlour at the Manchester 
Town Hall last week to appoint a section of the local committee 
to represent the public on the proposed organisation in Man- 
chester for the registration of plumbers. The Mayor presided, 
and there was a numerous attendance. Mr. F. Machin, master 
of the Company of Plumbers, and Mr. Coles, the clerk, attended 
and explained the plan adopted for the registration of plumbers. 
—On the motion of Mr. S. L. Helm, seconded by Dr. Vacher, 
and supported by Mr. J. Corbett, a resolution in favour of the 
principle of registration was carried.—Mr. F. Scott moved a 
list of names to represent the public on the local committee in 
conjunction with the representatives of the masters and 
operatives. The names submitted by Mr. Scott were as 
follow :—The Mayor of Manchester and the Mayor of Salford 
(ex officio), the Dean of Manchester, Mr. Allison (city surveyor), 
Mr. Jacob (Salford borough surveyor), Dr. Leigh (medical 
officer of health for Manchester), Dr. Tatham (medical 
officer of health for Salford), Dr. Ransome (Manchester and 
Salford Sanitary Association), Mr. J. H. Reynolds (Manchester 
Technical School), Mr. J. Holden, Mr. F. Hawxby, Mr. R. 
Neill, jun., Mr. Alderman Schofield (chairman of the Man- 
chester Health Committee), and Mr. M. Ingram (manufacturing 
sanitary engineer).—Dr. Rhodes seconded the motion.—Mr. J. 
H. Reynolds suggested that Mr. Corbett’s name should be 
inserted in the place of his own.—An amendment was proposed 
by Mr. Corbett inviting each of the following organisations to 
-send two delegates to represent the public:—The Manchester 
and Salford Sanitary Association, the Manchester Architectural 


Association, the Manchester Technical School, the North- | 


Western Association of Medical Officers of Health, and the | 
"pass up the chimney, and insuring by its construction more 


Manchester Institution of Engineers.—There were only two or 
three supporters of the amendment, and, with the substitution 


was carried. 


Lt 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Shorlana’s Improved Manchester Grate.—This grate iS 
specially constructed for private houses, schools, hospitals, &c, 
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is made with any design of front, and 
is specially adapted for burning any 
description of fuel, to consume its own 
smoke, and to generate warm air. The 
grate is very simple in construction, 
and consists of a warm air chamber 
placed at the back of the fire, between 
which and the fire is a fire tile, with 
openings for passage of flame and 
smoke. The flame and smoke pass 
through these openings, and down 
between the fire tile and the warm 
air chamber, then up back of warm air 
chamber into smoke flue, in their pas- 
sage warming the air chamber and 
consuming the smoke. The door over 
fire is perforated to allow the escape 
of any smoke which is left. The ash- 
pan or regulating air-box is provided 
with a sliding grid, which regulates the 
draught of the fire. This ashpan is 
loose, and can be removed and the 
ashes cleared out. Cold air is brought 
from the outside to the warm air 
chamber, and is there heated by the 
waste heat of the fire, and is then con- 
veyed by pipes and delivered into 
same room, or any contiguous apart- 
ment. Turning to the advantages of 
this grate :-—It will burn coke, anthra- 
cite, or common coal equally well ; it 
consumes its own smoke; it cures 


smoky chimneys, by the ample supply of warm air into room, 
by the draughts created in the neck of chimney, and by the 
special construction of fire-box ; there is great economy of fuel 
by making use of the spare heat, which otherwise would all 


complete combustion and increased radiating powers ; it venti- 


EQUITABLE 
TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 


vy 


Electric 
Telephones, 


Of the highest practical 
efficiency, and suitable 
for all purposes, com- 
plete with Bells, &c. 


Sold outright at 
£6 

per Instrument. 

s Or £12 per Set of Two. 

ALL RIGHTS GUARANTEED. 
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The Instrument may be seen and tested, and 
all particulars obtained, at the Offices of 
the Association, 


75 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., 
LONDON, E.C. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 
BARTON & BALLARD, 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
House for H.R. H. the Prince of Wales. 
Adopted by the principal Architects. Catalogues free 
Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms. 


OLUME XXXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


THE 


COMPANY. 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


Proprietors. 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, 


HOLBORN, E.C. 
GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


DADOS, 
WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the 
traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels 
and Public Institutions. 

AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


Far SUPERIOR in every respect to Swedish 
and CHEAPER. 


The Resident Personal Manager. | g 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, “— 


| To Contractors, Builders, and Others. 


‘TEMPORARY LIGHTING by ELECTRICITY 
for NIGHT SHIFTS. 


‘The Anglo-American Brush Electric 
Light Corporation, Lim., 


ARE PREPARED TO LET OUT ON HIRE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, 


CONSISTING OF 
Dynamos, Arc Lamps, and Conductors 
ON MODERATE TERMS, 
Dependent upon number of Lights required and 
period of hire. 


FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO SECRETARY, 


112 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, 


THE ‘RON ” PATENT 


CHIMNEY COWL 


The best contrivance yetinvented 
for Curing Sluggish Draught or 
Down-Blow. 


SOIL-PIPE 
VENTILATOR] 


The Most Powerful and absolutely | 
the Cheapest in the Market. NI 
Price from 10s. 6a. each NYG 


Lists free on application. 


“EON” Ventilator Company, 
31 BYRON STREET, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ILLIARDS or BAG A- 


TELLES !—All those requiring 
New or Second-hand Tables, Requisites,. 
or Billiard work done, should, before 
going elsewhere, send for New Price List, 
Cloth ond Cushion Samples, to HENNIG 


|. 


The 


[ See Advt. 
last week. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES.; 


BROS., 29 High Street, Bloomsbury,. 
London, W.C. Established 1862. 
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lates the room in which the fire is situated, and maintains a 
uniform temperature in all parts of the room, and prevents 
draughts, and warms additional room or rooms by pure warm 
air. If preferred, the warm air may be brought through front 
of grate, as shown by dotted lines, at an extra charge of Ios. 
each grate. 


PATENT TUBE CHIMES, 


WE lately paid a visit to the London house of Messrs. J. 
Harrington & Co, of the Tube Chime Works, Coventry. The 
new invention which goes under the name of Tube Chimes is a 
musical chime in which metal tubes instead of bells are em- 
ployed. The tube chimes can be used for any purpose that 
bells are used for, and besides are an economical substitute for 
bells. They are remarkable also for a depth and richness of 
tone which one does not expect to find except in high-class 
cathedral bells. A tube chime for a church belfry is especially 
suitable. The carrying power is not quite equal to that of bells. 
A chime was lately set up in the tower of one of the Dorset- 
shire churches which has pleased all concerned. Rung for the 
first time on occasion of the harvest festival, it caused both 
delight and surprise by the sweet and melodious tones it gave 
out. The invention has not long been brought under public 
notice, but the ‘demand for household octaves in place of the 
inharmonious gong is already very large. 
a taste for music, and the idea of adapting tubes of metal for the 
musical purposes of bells is no new one. 
many years of experiment and study to perfect the principle. 
One difficulty, which was a great obstacle in the way, may be 
alluded to. The large chimes are rung by bell ropes, but, 
contrary to the plan of bells, there is an external hammer 
instead of the internal clapper. If the hammers were made of 
sufficient hardness to prevent wear and tear, the chime lost its 
sweet tones and became harsh. Ifthe hammers were less hard 
they would constantly require to be replaced. Fortunately 
that difficulty, like many others, has been satisfactorily got 
over. The chimes can Le, it should be noted, tuned to any 
desired pitch, and Messrs. Harrington & Co. are probably 


warranted when they say, “ The introduction of this invention | 


will, we are assured, mark the commencement of a new era in 
connection with church bells and carillons, chimes for clocks 
of all sizes, dinner calls and gongs, and all mechanisms in which 
musical bells are used or required, and in some of these depart- 
ments bids fair to work a complete revolution.” 


SANITARY MATTERS IN CHELSEA. 


A VERY instructive report has lately been made by Mr. G. R. 
Strachan, the Surveyor to the Chelsea Vestry, which shows 
the difficulties a local authority may have to deal with in its 
district. He says :— 

In consequence of the number of complaints from house- 
holders at Kensal Town as to the non-removal of dust, I gave 
the contractor notice to clear the dust from every house in the 
district; and informed him at the same time that in the event of 
his omitting to remove the dust from any house in the day’s 
work as set out on the “D” card, I would, on the following 
day, clear away such dust by other contractors at his expense. 
Men were put on to check the work done by the contractor, 
and the following table shows the results :— 


| Number | Number Number | 
|Number of of houses | of houses | Number | of houses pee Be 
Date. houres in | where dust)where dust} of void | where no calledion 
jday’s work! wasre- | was re- houses. answer Gacnioak 
| moved. | fused. was given. = 
oT 7 < i} 
fine. "TO'.'|' 496. 4 erear a Samer — 27 — 
»5 IL.| 929 133 3 pain te 474 
I MAS 227 53 123 37 13 I 
peal te ee 431 66 181 27 — 157 
Mr. Harrington has| » 19° > lee 146 24 4 at a, 
» 16.} 695 297 358 I 39 =e 
It has taken, though os) =" 
’ 
632 
Totals, 3,180 | TU 845 te i: ea fia. 
| 3,180 


On August 12 the 474 houses which were not called upon 
by the contractor on the 11th were called upon by other con- 
tractors employed by the Vestry on my order, and the dust 
removed, and on August 15 the 157 houses not cleared of dust 
on August 13 were similarly dealt with. It therefore followed 
that, with the exception of 112 houses where no answer was 
given to the call for dust, every householder in the district had 
his dust removed who wished it. I draw especial attention to 
the fact that while 845 householders allowed their dust to be 
removed, no less than 1,522 refused—that is to say, only onein 
three (using round numbers) recognised the importance of 
having the dust removed when it was called for. The call for 
the dust is made by knocking at the door or ringing the bell, 


' and asking the person who answers if the dust can be removed. 


Address—YOCKNEY & CO. 


OCKNKY & CO., Quarry Owrers. 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Stat‘on, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE (ogee specially to suit Architects’ 


Spevrificetions and Builders’ use. 


ORIENTAL 


orsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


AND WALL 


ETC, 


INFRINGEMENT, 


) HEAD OFFICES 


\ 


EMBOSSED AND 


OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FLCOR 
TILES 


RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, ETC., 


COALVILLE. ueices 


RIGHT’S PATENT FIREPROOF FIXING 
BLOCKS FOR WALLS AND FLOORS. 
It having come to the knowledge of Messrs. J. Wr'ght & Co. 


< 


CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 


MOSAICS 


INCISED TILES, 


ELCMETC:. of 


TERSHIRE. 


LONDON = ABERDEEN | 


ACCUMULATED 
FUNDS (1887) 


HILU’S Prize Medal GAS BATH. 
Awarded FIRST PRIZE by Royal Polytechnic Society, 1884. 


A Warm Bath ready in 15 minutes, at a cost of ene halfpenny. 


Easily fitted in any house. Price trom £4 4s. complete, including 
fittings. Compare the cst of this with the ordinary method of 


fitting-up bath-rooms. No» houce should be without one. 


Sole Mavu‘acturers:_ARDEN HILL « C 


‘a ~ 0 2 
ETNA FOUNDRY. 14, 16,13 Constitution H'li, BIRMINGHAM. 


Make ra also of the Patent Acme Gas Range, Asbestos 
Gas Fires, and Acme Bath- Heaters. 


that some person or persons have been offering to Architects an 
imitation of Wright’s Patent Fixing Blocks : 

Notice is hereby given that legal proceedings will be taken 
against any person who infringes the said Patent, Registration, 
or Copyrights, belonging to Messrs. J. Wright « Co., of No. 3 
Westminster Chambers, London, 8.W. 

FORD & FORD, fSolic’tors for the said Company, 
The Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 

Contractors and others are respectfully cautioned against 
using imitations or infringements of the said Paent,&c.,as by 
so doing they render themselves liable to legal procecdings and 
penalties. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E 
Branch Establishment : 


ll BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.F. 


Speciality: NATURAL FOLIAGE, BIRDS, &c. 


PLAIN LEAD GLAZING. 


W. JAMES & CO. i antsa tow: 


Kentish Town,N.W, 
Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers 


ARTISTIC 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 
Plate Manufacturers 

To H.W. Office cf Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 

surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 

tractors. Curves, Angles, xc. General Catalogue. No. 1, 160 

Illustrations, 62 pages. three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues, 

No. 3, 200 [llustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 


OLUME XXXVII. of “THE ARCHITECT,” 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


WALL-PAPERS, 


Guaranteed 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Alarge collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes. 
Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths, 
Estimates for Private Patterns free, 
Kindly note‘ Trade Mark,’”’a Bale of Wool branded W and 
two Lambs suspended, 
SoLB ADDRESS:—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 
S8quaRE), LONDON, W 
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I gave instructions for a similar return to be prepared for the brick dust-bin holds a three-months’ supply. The usuay 
the following week, and I am glad to be able to inform the answer made to the call for dust is “ not full yet.” If the zinc 
Vestry that the contractor called at-every house. The column  dust-bin was used, and a householder refused to have it emptied 


for omissions to call is therefore left out of this table. weekly it would overflow, and thus inconvenience him in such 
: —— | a manner as to convince him of the advantage of having the 
Nunibeetom eNambenoe | Numberof | dust removed when called for. The removal of dust from the 


Jum! | | : ie 
Date. ee houses where houses where) Number of houses where brick bin is effected by baskets, and, however careful the men 


Beene O29.) 47 1 808 Dwellings Company, it occurs to me that if the company were 


day's work, | dust was | dust was | void houses. | to 206"n. | May be, some dirt is caused. With the zinc pails this is 

oe te : : as, ~~ ' avoided, for the men lift pail and dust, carry them to the cart, 

| Shee ‘a ' and return the pail emptied. As the major part of the houses 

Ree B008 1 S85) «401 33 ' at Kensal Town belong to the Artisans, Labourers, and General 
| 
| 
| 


4 
| 2 
ss a | at | eee | 2 3 _asked, they probably would co-operate with the Vestry in 
| ne se | a | oo ft bringing about this change in the dust-bins. 3 
” } | Pe) =) i t 
pore. | 695 63 567 3 (6) That a few persons be proceeded against before the 


_ | Magistrate for refusing to allow the dust to be removed. By 


| 
| 
z 88 | 184 Sec. 126 of the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, a penalty 
i 549 not exceeding five pounds is made the liability of every occupier 

Totals, 3,180 eres | | A ae ee who refuses or does not permit the dust to be removed from his 
premises when the dustmen call. The intention of this section 
—— was to prevent the householder disposing of his dust to any 

In order to realise the significance of these figures, it is other than the proper dustman, for it had a monetary value 
necessary to bear in mind that in the previous week 1,522 in those days. The section, however, is yet in force, and it can 
householders refused to have their dust removed. Assuming be applied to-day to the higher purpose of compelling the 
that the 359 who allowed the dust to be removed were of the removal of the dust for sanitary, if not for monetary considera- 
1,522 who refused the previous week, it follows that 1,163 tions. 
householders did not recognise the necessity of having the | In an appendix is shown a redivision of the district for 
dust-bin cleared once a fortnight. The table shows that for dusting purposes, in which each day’s work is equalised, and 
359 householders who allowed the dust to be removed, no less which he recommends the vestry to adopt. 
than 2,549 refused : that is, in round figures, one in eight was 
the proportion who recognised the necessity of having a weekly 
removal of dust. In my own mind I have no doubt the actual 
proportions are greater than these figures show, for I have, in BUILDING BY-LAWS IN BIRMINGHAM. 
every case, taken the most favourable view for frequency of , A MEETING of the Birmingham Town Council was held on 
removal. The figures relate to August, and principally to that , Tuesday, October 3, when the report on the new by-laws was 
part which formed the latter end of a long period of heat and considered. 


ios) 
- 
o 
° 


drought. They reveal an apathetic state of mind as to dust Mr. Lawley Parker said it was found that the old by-laws 
removal which may lead to sanitary evils. were hardly defined enough to enable every one to understand 

In order to remedy this state of mind, I beg to make the them, and new ones were accordingly proposed to be substi- 
following recommendations :— tuted. These new by-laws were practically those recommended 


(z) That an effort be made to abolish the brick dust-bins, by the Health and Public Works Committees, when the Con- 
which hold about one cubic yard, and to have zinc covered  solidation Act was framed, and had reference to courts, un- 
pails substituted, of such a size as will hold the dust for one wholesome sites, dangerous staircases, Chimney stacks, the 
week only. I find that for the home district last year each thickness of the walls of ovens and furnaces, and the pro- 
house supplied 2°08 cubic feet per week of dust. At this rate hibition of the use of rooms over privies. The subject of the 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE, 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 2] ] Regent Street, W. 
“THE WEAVER,” “THE IMPERIAL,’ & “THE OXFORD,” vesting apptances 
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STEEL SINK, from 6s, 6d, WATER CLOSET SLOP- 


STABLE GULLY CHIMNEY- RIM and URINAL, 68. 6d 
BREAST OUTLET 3 mots So 
and. STRAINER, VENTILATOR, 


Iron Frame and 


Grid, 10s. 6d. and lds. from 4s 


Inlet Tubes from 
15s. 


br 
dy 


Le 


The “LONDON” The “IMPERIAL”’ The “ INTERCEP- The “IMPERIAL” TRAPPED RAIN- The OXFORD” WASH- 
CLOSET, 7s. 6d. CLOSET, lis. 6d. TOR” SELF- EXHAUST VENTILATORS WATER HEAD, AWAY CLOSET, The “COMBINATION ” 
ankandFallPipe, 3-gal. Cast-IronTank CLEANSING TRAP. for Roofs and Soil Pipes. and 10s, and 12s, 6d. 15s. and 20s. CLOSET, lis. and 20s. 
lds. and Fall Pipe, 25s. 6d. White Glaze from 7s.6d. Chimney Cowls, from 123. 6d. 


NOTE.—AII Closets are fitted with the “ Weaver” Flush Fan, with Waterfall Ac*ion. (The “ Weaver Flush Fan” being adaptable to ALL_ KINDS of Closets, Licenses may be granted to 
Manufacturers.) The Flush Tanks are noiseless. There is greater flushing and cleansing power than in any other closet. Trappage up to3in. With a supply of the [odate Sanitary Salt to the 
Sener arg ao are odourless. Lead Closet Traps or boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 10s.6d. Ball Valves to Flush Tanks for quick tilling under low pressures. }in., 2s. 6d. ; jin., 3s. 6d., and 

i N.B:_The Interceptors and all other Traps are absolutely self-cleansing, and dispense with grease collectors. Illustrated List, also ‘‘Instruction in Sanitary Corstruction’’ (Domestic 
Section, abbreviated), and “* Memorandum on House Sanitation and the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon,” by R. Weaver, C.E., F.C.S., Sanitary Surveyor, free by post. 


The Domestic Engineering and Sanitary Appliances Company, 24 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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by-laws had been before the Public Works Committee, and the © 


negotiations with the Local Government Board and other 
authorities concerned had occupied much time. The Local 
Government Board pressed the Council to accept the model 
by-laws, but the committee thought there were special circum- 
stances relating to Birmingham which rendered it not possible 
to take exactly the same by-laws as were provided for other 
places, They therefore pressed their views on the Local 
Government Board, and that body ultimately agreed to most 
of the provisions which the Public Works Committee considered 
to be more suitable than the model by-laws. The com- 
mittee had also thought it advisable to consult the Birming- 
ham Architectural Association and the Birmingham Master 
Builders’ Association. They sent copies of the new by-laws to 
both those bodies, but neither of them suggested that any 
alteration should be made. 
that the matter had been well threshed out by the committee 
and others concerned in the matter. 

Mr. Parker then moved the adoption of the by-laws in 
groups. Upon by-law No. 5, which forbids the erection of new 
buildings on a site which had been filled up with offensive or 
unwholesome refuse, unless such refuse should be properly 
removed, Mr. Rogers asked whether this meant that the whole 
piece of ground should be excavated, or that only the refuse 
was to be removed from the foundation of the building. 

Mr. Parker replied that it was only the foundation which 
was affected by the by-law. 

Mr. Thomason said that the quantity of land in Birmingham 
which had been filled up with refuse was so great that the by- 
law would be very difficult to carry out. 

Alderman Avery said that the by-law was a very desirable 
one, as there had been numerous cases of disease breaking out 
in houses which were found to be solely attributable to the 
buildings having been erected on a foundation of unwholesome 
refuse. 

Alderman Downing said he greatly questioned the wisdom 
of the Corporation depositing refuse as they had done on ground 
which it was well known would be required for building. 

Alderman Manton said the Corporation were very guilty in 
this matter, as they had been for some time, and were now, 
tipping night-soil at the bottom of Harborne Road and West- 
field Road. 

Mr. Wilders thoroughly agreed with the wisdom of the 
by-law, and had pleasure in supporting the committee. The 
by-law was approved. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOSL 
FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. | ACCOUNTS, 


repayable on demand. 


It might, therefore, be considered | 


ESTABLISHED 1851, | 
IRKBECK BANK.—Southampton Buildings, 


Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT 
calculated on the 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


In the course of the voting upon the other by-laws, Mr. 
Parker referred to one regulating the construction of staircases, 
and which read as follows :—‘ Every person who shall construct 
a new domestic building shall erect the stairs in such buiiding 
with a tread of not less than 8 inches in width, and a rise of 
not more than 83 inches for each step. The width of the tread 
in winding staircases shall be measured in the centre of the 
tread, and every person shall construct such stairs with a 
proper banister, handrail, or balustrade of a height of not less 
than 2 feet 6 inches, measured perpendicularly at right angles 
from each step.” He said the Council were aware that 
numerous fatal accidents had occurred through houses not 
being provided with proper staircases. The by-law would give 
them power to call upon persons erecting buildings to construct 
the staircases in a proper way. The by-law was approved. 

A by-law was submitted concerning the laying out of new 
streets, and which required a plan to be submitted to the 
borough surveyor, showing the sizes, number of the build- 
ing lots, the intended nature of the buildings, the intended 
level of their lowest floors, and other particulars. 

Mr. Fallows urged that it was impossible for a person 
laying out a new street to give these particulars, and that the 
by-law in this respect was absurd and unworkable. Most 
streets were laid out with the intention of selling the building 
sites, and it was not until the sites were sold that it was deter- 
mined what was to be built upon them, or how deep the base- 
ment would be carried. He moved the omission of these 
requirements. 

Mr. Lawley Parker said the by-law was not a new one, but 
had been in operation for a number of years. 

Mr. Brinsley, having great confidence in the judgment of 
Mr. Fallows in such a matter, seconded his amendment. 

Mr. F. W. Lowe thought it was absurd to retain an im-. 
practicable clause. f 

Mr. Parker said it was possible in most cases for the 
person laying out the street to indicate the class of property 
intended to be erected, so that it might be seen whether the 
street was wide enough for buildings of the kind. The amend- 
ment was lost. 

No alterations being made in the proposed by-laws the 
committee resumed, and Mr. Parker moved that they be 
adopted, and that the committee should be directed to take 
steps for their confimation. 

Mr. Fallows repeated his amendment, but it was lost by 
29 votes against 16, and the resolution was carried. 


|A BOON TO SUFFERERS. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


Testimonial 
From Mrs. M. ANDERSON, Mortimer-st. Herne Be Of Ken 
“ After suffering from PAD on inache sich 
with Constipation and Indigestion, I commenced w: 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BEET, an 
am now better in every way ; the functions are regular, my 
appetite has improved, and the wretched depressed feeling 


Minimum monthly 


Out of 17}in. by3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. | 
At lls. 6d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lower | 
price delivered ex ‘‘ship’’ within one month Sample of 


10 blocks sent on receipt of ls. 7d. in stamps. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very iow prices :—1}x4} Dry Wainscot | 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x44 ditto, 48s.; 11% 4 Pitch Pine ,26s. 6d. ; | 
1X4 ditto, 22s. 9d. IMPORTERS — 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,188. 

Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- | 

ings, Deals, &e. 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHCLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St, Portman Sq., W. 


(Late ot 100 NEW BUND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


‘VOLUME XXXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. 


| Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends 
| and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares 


| The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. i 23.6 
Office : 175 Strand, London, 8.W. io 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 


sae | 
and Annuities. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
an be obtained post free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31, 1884. 


Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR. 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate | 

Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office cf 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, either for Building or Gardening 


yurposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOI D 
LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


50,000 FEET OF GILT ROOM 
BORDERING, 
From One Halfpenny per Foot. 


Regilding to the Trade. Mensent on the shortest notice to all 
parts of the coantry. 


GEO. REES, 41,42, 43 Russell St., Covent Garden. 


Established 30 years. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiiez, and all business purposes. 


M re) N OG RA M S 2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s.3d.; 

y complete, with box, pad, 
andink, Postage, 3d. extra. Full names, in neat type, 2s., 
post free. Price Listsfree. 72 page Catalogue, 7d. 


B.C. BERKLEY, 8 Livery St., Birmingham, 


l used constantly to have has completely passed away.” 


INDIGESTION CURED. | 


Every man and woman suffering from aay disorder of 


the Nerves, Stomach, Liver, or Kidneys, & 
should at once stop physicing, and remit 21s. for 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT (post free) and obtain 
immediate relief. Pamphlet and Book of Testimonials 


POST FRERK. MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Lid. 
52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. : 


Rocner -K RM one Qrace 


TOBACCONISTS’ TRADE. 


Pcs advice how to open remuneratively from 


any amount, however small, send for Illustrated Catalogue 
post free. LESSER FRIEDLANDER, 3 Houndsditeh, London. 


NOWLEDGE sPOWER 


e seventh edition of an instructive and usefub 


| “A Pamphlet fully explaining HOW MONEY IS 
i “A MADE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
without liability or risk, is sent gratis and post free on 
application. Address—-GEO. EVANS & Co.,*STOCK 
BROKERS, GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON, E.C, 


NOTICE. 


STAMPS! STAMPS!! 


UY, SELL, and EXCHANGE with PALMER, 


itated Parliament to pass Act to stop forged stamps. 
Gomer toes Best prices given for collections. Opinions on 
stamps gratis. Bric-a-brac, ld. Stamps sent on approval, 
J. W. PALMER, 281 Strand, London. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 
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TRADE MARK. 


97 “LUX-CALOR.” 


RITCHIE’S 


NEW PATENT APPARATUS 


Ei EE: AT Il G 
VENTILATING LARGE. BUILDINGS BY GAS. 


Requires no Flue or Chimney; is easily fitted at small cost, and is the 
most Eeonomieal method of obtaining Heat, the consumption of Gas 
being small for the heat given off. 

It is constructed on scientific principles, so that it does not give 
off any smoke or smell, and it is strong and durable, the principal 
parts being made of Copper. 


PRICE £10 10s. 


Further Particulars can be had of the Manufacturers, 


RITCHIE & CO. 


~ Office and Show-room:—3 Crooked Lane, King William St., E.C. 
ae WORKS:—SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


E ONE AND A QUARTER INCH TO THE FOO 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


And every other description of 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &€C,, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWiIRT LIMEeY, Son, xc WooD. 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


ADAMS & 00.,"Yyor«.” 


London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W. 


Patent FLUSH TANKS for Drain Flushing, 
FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing, 
FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &c. 
FLUSH URINALS _ 5, 5) 7" 
TROUGH CLOSETS 5, : * 


Highest Award, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887, 


GREASE TRAPS, &c., and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS. 


TEES PATENT “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


g 


DAMS; PATENT, 
USHING SYPHON) 


i 
fF ‘ i 
i 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING auptyes 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885 


: Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
‘FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, C. G. TEBBUFPT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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DANGERS of WINDOW CLEANING PREVENTIBLE, 


The many terrible Accidents which are constantly occurring could be 
entirely prevented by the use of. 


ROBERT ADAMS’ 


PATE NT 


REVERSIBLE & SLIDING WINDOW 
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Which renders that operation a pleasant employ- 
ment, and complies with that necessary, excellent, 
and humane Act of Parliament, made for the 
protection of human life, as follows : 


Act 10 & 11 Vict. cap. 89, sec. 28, enacts that “Every 
occupier of any house or other building, or other person, 
who orders or permits any person in his service to stand 
on the sill of any window in order to clean, paint, or 
perform any other operation upon the outside of such 
window, or upon any house or building within the said 
limits, unless such window be in the sunk or basement 
storey, is liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s., or, in the 
discretion of the justice before whom he is convicted, to 
be committed to prison for a period not exceeding four- 
teen days; and any constable, by virtue of this Act, shall 
take into custody without warrant, and forthwith convey 
before a justice, any person who within his view commits 
any such offence.” 


The accident referred to in last week’s ‘ARCHITECT ” 
would never have occurred if ROBERT ADAMS’ 
REVERSIBLE WINDOW had been in use. 


St. James's Gazette says—“ Why is this useful statute 
scarcely ever acted upon ?” 
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Several Patents have been granted for reversible 
Windows; three of these are the invention of the 
above-named patentee. His first patent nece*sitated 
special preparation of the sashes and frames, and, 
although very costly, a large number were made ; his 
second patent enabled him to apply this improvement 
to old windows as well as to new at less than half the 
cost of his first payment, with the result many more 
were used ; his third and last patent, which may be 
called the Climax, enables him to supply reversible 
fittings at one-eighth of the cost of the first patent, 
and is so simple and effective that they can now be 
used in every house, so that it may be considered the 
window of the future. This is the result of great 
study and close application. Architects will doubt- 
less be glad to know that he has at length solved this 
difficult problem, as the want of such a perfect system 
has long been known, and many have actually speci- 
fied Reversible Windows to be used, but in consequence 
of the great cost have had to do without them. By 
the last New Patent, old windows can be made 
reversible at a nominal cost, the fittings only costing 


from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per sash, while the fixing of the / 


same will also be very trifling, without altering the 
appearance of the window, yet to slide up and down 
in the ordinary way, and in one minute can be turned 
inside out for cleaning. It is believed that making 
sashes under this last patent on a large scale, they 
will only cost about the same as ordinary sliding 


windows. Full particulars will be given on applica- 
tion to 


ROBERT ADAMS, Inventor & Patentee, 
17 Blackman Street, London, 8.E. 


Diagrams showing R. ADAMS’ Patent System of making 
Windows both Sliding and Reversible :— ’ 
Fig. 173.—Plan of Sashes and Pulley Sash. Patent Reversible Fi 
to 


Window with Fixed Tongue. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


g. 173 Modification is the latest Invention referred 
, and being the simplest, strongest, cheapest, and 


most easily applied to existing as well as to New 
Sashes, has the Patentce’s highest recommendation, 


These Fittings at 2s. per Set, comprise those required 
reach Sash, viz., 2 screwed Pivots, 2 screwed and 


2 plain Bearings, 2 Tongues, not exceeding 4 feet long, 


unded and prepared for fixing, and 4 ordinary Slip 


Stile Connecting Screws. 


At 3s. 6d. per Set, special milled and nickel headed 


Common, 2/- per set. 


Screws, with Brass Nnt, Bushes, and Escutcheon 
Plates, as shown, to prevent the entire withdrawal of 
the screws, are provided, instead of the pla‘n screws. 
These special Screws can be supplied for countersunk 
holes, if preferred to those shown, which are easily 
—————-——_—-}-----~-----manipulated with thumb and finger, or by a screw- 
driver or a small coin. 


SASHES AND FRAMES 


Constructed for the reception of the Pat2nt Reversible 
Fittings at ordinary prices. 
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Estimates sent on receipt of application, giving 
particulars and sizes of the Sashes 
and Windows. 


When ordering Patent Fittings, depth and width of 


Bost, 3/6 per set. each Sash must be given. 


ROBERT ADAMS, Patentee, 
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@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


THERE was a time, in the old days of the Cambridge 
‘Camden and Ecclesiological Society, when the death of 
Mr. BeresrorD Hope would have been described as a 
national loss. He was a potentate then to whom good 
people could look up for advice about the best way of 
dealing with a new or an old church, and an adverse word 
from his lips would have almost ruined an architect. We 
are inclined to doubt whether Mr. BerEsrorD Hope ever 
realised the full extent of his power. It was a slight 
recognition of what he could do for or against architects 
when he was placed in the presidential chair of the Institute 
of British Architects. He was a Gothicist to his heart’s 
core, but we always thought he had more respect for 
Pagan architecture than for any unskilful rendering of 
his favourite style. He was not tied to one period ; 
for a time he admired Srreer and Scott, but, in 
later years, he certainly preferred Gothic as it was 
interpreted by Witt1am Burces, and, if the decision lay 
with him there is no doubt that Burcgs’s design for 
the Law Courts would be now seen realised in the Strand. 
In the contests of the Committee for the Decoration of St. 
Paul’s, it is well known that Mr. BERESFORD Hope was the 
doughtiest supporter of the scheme by Burces. He ex- 
pressed his admiration for Gothic by a generous outlay in 
money as well as by essays and speeches. His restoration of 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, was a work for which the country 
owed him gratitude; and on Ely Cathedral, All Saints’ 
Church, &c., he also expended large sums. Mr. BERESFORD 
_ Hope was the owner of many art treasures, and was always 
ready to allow them to form part of a “loan exhibition.” 
Everything he did was marked by geniality and independ- 
ence. However men might be opposed to his theories of 
art and politics, they could not be unfriendly towards him. 
He had his foibles, but it would be well for English archi- 
tecture if more men of. his character could be found. 


THE Roman Catholic College at Maynooth, in the 
county of Kildare, was mainly designed by WELBy Pucrn, 
to whom the commission was entrusted by the Government, 
for at the time (that is about forty years ago) the College 
was in the receipt of an annual subsidy from the State, and 
‘the works were supposed to be controlled by the Com- 
missioners of Public Works. Pucin’s Gothic was in this 
‘instance of an exceedingly severe type, and English writers, 
like Sir Francis Heap, who have recorded their im- 
pressions of a visit to the College, were not envious of the 
condition of the occupiers of the cells. The buildings are 
no longer under the supervision of Government officers. 
The Bishops have the power of making any alterations 
which they desire. Their lordships lately invited designs 
for the completion of the College chapel from Messrs. 
ASKLIN, ByrNE, Hacur, M‘Cartuy, O’CALLAGHAN, and 
Ropinson, of Dublin, and GoLpiE, Cu1tp & GoLpIE, of 
London. The Bishops’ choice fell upon the design sent by 
Mr. Witit1amM Hacue, who has received instructions to 
prepare the working drawings. 


Tue death of the promoter of the exhibition in Vincennes 
that was to commemorate the half century of railway 
working has been followed by the sale of the materials of 
the buildings. The various stations, the salle des fétes, 
tribune, triumphal arches, and the 449 flags, have this week 
come under the auctioneer’s hammer. As is usual, people 
wonder what is to become of such novel lots. In a little 
time the wood of Vincennes will be clear of railway plant, 
and for once, at least, there will be an exhibition without a 
standing memorial. 


THE decorative works on the staircase of the Louvre 
which leads to the Italian galleries and the Gallery of 
Apollo are still in progress. ‘The principal feature will be 
new mosaics in the vaulting, which will have more than 
ordinary interest for Frenchmen, as they are believed to be 
entirely carried out by native artists. It is evident now, as 
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was foreseen by some, that the light is inadequate to display 
all the effect of the mosaics, and two openings will, there- 
fore, be made in the roof of the Pavillon Daru in order to 
afford the illumination that is required. ‘The new conser- 
vator of the museum proposes to have the names of all 
the galleries inscribed in legible letters above the doors. 
This will be a convenience for many strangers. It would 
also be well to have a few plans set up here and there in 
order that the relation between the galleries might be under- 
stood. Very few foreign’visitors have seen the whole contents of 
the Louvre, owing to the difficulty of finding rooms that are 
apart. : 

ANOTHER of the French writers on art has been induced 
to accept an official appointment, viz., M. Henrr Havarp, 
the critic on the S7écle. He is now Inspector of Fine Arts. 
M. Havarop is the author of several books, the majority of 
them treating of Dutch painting. At present he has a work 
on furniture and decoration in the press, which has taken 
the author twelve years to write. M. Havarp has been 
a contributor to Z’474, and his monograph on VAN DER 
Meer, of Delph, will shortly appear in the popular series 
known as the “Librairie del’Art.’ It should also be 
mentioned that M. Gonz, who is associated with the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, has been appointed as the successor 
of M. Cartes CLémEeNT on the Conseil Supérieur des. 
Beaux-Arts. 


THE first course of lectures on the architecture of 
France by M. pre Bauport, the Inspector-General of 
Diocesan Buildings, will be commenced in the Trocadero 
Museum, Paris, on Thursday next at two o’clock. The 
lectures will .be given weekly until the completion of the 
course. The museum is now richin casts from French and 
other buildings, which will be utilised by M. pr Baupot. 


In spite of all the improvements that have been carried 
out in Brussels, the Rue de la Montagne de la Cour is still 
considered to be the most important of all the streets in 
that city. Everybody knows that it is very steep, very narrow, 
and very tortuous ; but it is also one of the most common- 
place of highways, and altogether unworthy of its position 
as the main artery which unites the palace with the opera 
house. From time to time architects, engineers, and 
amateurs, who are strong at least in self-confidence, have 
produced schemes for the improvement of the thorough- 
fare. But the expense is enough to daunt any municipality. 
The value of the street is suggested by the difficulty of 
discovering a vacant shop at any time. Once more the 
subject has been taken up. In about a week an _ exhi- 
bition of plans for the improvement of the street will be 
held in the deserted Palais de Justice, a building which 
forms so strange a contrast with its magnificent successor. 
It is anticipated that one hundred and fifty sets of designs 
will be sent in, and the Cour de Cassation with the surround- 
ing chambers which the Minister of Public Works has de- 
signed for the purpose, are likely to afford insufficient space 
for them. The King of the BeLciAns will show his recog- 
nition of the importance of the work by opening the 
exhibition. 


EveryYONE who studied formerly in the Print Room 
of the British Museum, will hear with regret of the 
death of Mr. Grorcre WrLi1AM REID, who held the office 
of keeper for many years. Like the late SamuEL BircH 
he was devoted to his department, and was no less pleased 
to welcome the student who seemed to be in earnest. In 
his knowledge of prints and drawings he was not surpassed 
in Europe ; but he was a man of a retiring disposition, and 
his merits were not recognised by the authorities as they 
deserved. The late Prince Consorr was desirous to make 
Mr. Rep the librarian at Windsor Castle, and, in a delicate 
way, tried to bring about the appointment. But Mr. Retp 
was too modest, and never made the necessary application. 
He was above jealousy, and the knowledge which he gained 
by a life’s work was at the service of anybody who sought 
it. Mr. Rerp’s skill in detecting styles was almost like an 
instinct, and conservators of foreign museums recognised 
his authority. He edited several collections of repro- 
ductions, but it is to be regretted that more advantage was 
not taken of his knowledge and ability. 
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LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


HE saying about Witt1am Pirr having been a 
‘“‘Heaven-sent Minister” will never be without its 
effect on Englishmen who take to politics when they are 
young. If one official could come to us from above, the 
store was not thereby exhausted, and we have reason to 
hope for more of the same exalted class. It is not, we 
suppose, very difficult for a young politician to imagine, 
after he has heard rounds of applause and observed the 
amazed faces of his auditors, that he also must belong, like 
Pirt, to the inspired, and is accordingly exempted from the 
drudgery which must be gone through when a man has to 
speak or write about a difficult subject. Lord RANDoLPH 
CHURCHILL, who in spite of the record is still taken for a 
young man, did, we believe, act on the principle that 
inspiration was sure to aid him during his brief tenure of 
office as Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is said that the 
giggling of the officials who get up the materials for 
estimates used to become almost audible in the House 
whenever his lordship tried to display a mastery of details, 
and on one occasion, if report be true, the Financial 
Secretary was compelled to adopt the forcible but rough 
and ready expedient of pulling the great man’s cout tails, in 
order to suggest that it was time for the oracle to be 
silent. 

__A legislator whose lights are not of this world needs 
little preparation for presenting a financial statement, and 
still less, in fact no, preparation is essential should he be 
called upon to discourse about art, and especially on that 
simple form of art which is known as architecture. We 
hope we are not offending any of Lord RanpoLPH 
CHURCHILL’s numerous and enthusiastic admirers when we 
express a doubt about the competence of his lordship to 
gain one of the humblest of Departmental certificates if it 
were necessary to undergo an examination. His lordship’s 
time has been occupied with subjects that are far more 
important to the world, and it is no discredit in an English 
nobleman or gentleman to be deficient in any knowledge 
which was supposed by his teachers to be outside a polite 
education. But in our English organisation it is not con- 
sidered necessary that a speaker should have a slight 
acquaintance with the elements of art before he attempts to 
instruct artists or students about what they should do, and 
a politician who possesses the popularity of Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL could not fail to be attractive whenever he 
discoursed upon art, even if it were notorious that he had 
never spent five seconds in contemplation of a picture, 
statue, or building. This would occur in a town where art 
was of some account, but in Newcastle-on-Tyne, which was 
the scene of his lordship’s triumph in the exposition of art 
on Saturday evening, science has the upper hand, and the 
task was easier. 

Politics is, as we all know to our cost, an affair of words 
which are more or less indefinite, and in the discourse on 
art by his lordship, which we print to-day, it was evident 
that the subject was treated in such a way as to suggest that 
words were more important than works. Science and art, 
said the orator, are “invariably in our language and our 
idiom coupled together,” and his lordship announced his 
important discovery that, notwithstanding this inseparable 
union, the two are “widely different from each other in 
many respects.” It would be interesting if Lord RanDOLPH 
had produced a few examples to support his assertion about 
the conjunction of the two words. To anybody who has 
helped to support a Science and Art Department by his 
taxes the words may seem allied, but there is certainly no 
precedents to uphold the theory that, according to the 
English idiom, art and science have to go together. How 
many cases are to be found in any standard writer? Lord 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, having heard the two words con- 
stantly used together as the title of a branch of the 
public service, has apparently jumped to the conclusion 
that everybody supposed they were synonymous, and it was 
pease for his lordship’s acumen to discriminate between 
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past, and seeks its highest object in the reproduction of the 
antique. Assuming the statements to be true, where is the 
harm? It certainly does not sound well in a Conservative 
politician to decry either old times or the productions of old 
times. The British Constitution, according to the popular 
idea in his lordship’s party, bears a good deal of resem- 
blance to the antique ideal which all good artists are bound 
to revere. If a young Tory can proudly look backwards for 
his standard of excellence, why should not an art student? 
That is a question which no one among the prize-winners 
who heard Lord RANDOLPH’s speech dared toask. They had 
received their medals and books, mainly because they were 
able in a humble way to explore the past and reproduce the 
antique, and must have felt peculiar sensations when they 
were honoured and rebuked at the same time. ‘To read his. 
lordship’s words, it would seem as if art was a sort of old 
fogeyism entirely unsuited to either the present time or to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Science was the discovery of the new, 
it was always running in quest of the future, and, best of 
all, it was economical ; and therefore Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL gave it his allegiance. A revolutionist of the 
most advanced type would probably say that any one 
who held such views about the pre-eminence of science 
was bound to look at politics in the same way, and to spare 
no sacrifice to attain the unknown which follows on experi- 
ment. Indeed, we can imagine that there was a latent 
meaning in the address, and science may have been put 
forth as the representative of something of a different 
species, 

But why should art be condemned because of the 
expenditure that is sometimes necessary for its production, 
since money can never be better expended? The highest 
and best use of money is not to allow it to rest in bank 
cellars, and in most countries rulers have found the advan- 
tage of exchanging it for works of art. It was, for example, 
a wise stroke when Queen ANNE and the nation undertook 
to build the noblest palace that could be devised for the 
Duke of MartsoroucH. Ministers like Pitt, who pre- 
sumed to consider themselves as superior beings, might 
treat art with contemptuous neglect, or, in ignorance, 
employ only the worst of artists. But fortunately they have 
been the exception, and are mainly to be found in England. 
It is not, however, in mere saving, as BURKE says, that 
economy consists, and since the foundation of society there 
never was a nation that was impoverished by its expendi- 
ture upon painting, sculpture, and architecture. On the 
contrary, we have the authority of the great French historian 
for the belief, and he knew what art cost the State in his 
country, that the fine arts can form as well as immortalise a 
nation. 

It is plain that Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL would be 
merciful to human frailty by allowing money to be laid out in 
support of painting, sculpture, and music, for those arts, he 
considers, have contrived to keep nearly abreast with the 
time, but no further concession can be wrung from him. 
Architecture his lordship considers to be retrogressive. 
Unfortunately, Lord RanpoLPH has not condescended to 
inform us about the standard by which either the backward 
or forward movement is to be gauged. His lordship hates 
Gothic so sincerely as to propose that any architect who 
draws a building with pointed arches should be brought to 
the Bar and tried for his life. The French codists make 
an architect liable to damages in case of breakdown in his 
building, but the legislation of the future, supposing Lord 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL to have his way, will take cogni- 
sance of what is done on paper, and the reproduction of 
Medizvalism will be punished more severely than the 
imitation of a signature. His lordship’s condemnation is 
not, however, restricted to attempts in one style of architec- 
ture. He is, apparently, as much opposed to the designs 
for the War Office, which may be called Classic, as to the 
Houses of Parliament and the Law Courts. Moreover, as 
the suburban villas in town and country are supposed to be 
tasteless and unsafe, we may assume that the associations 
which the very name of Queen ANNE should excite in his 
lordship’s mind count for nothing. It is difficult to say 
what remains in Europe that is fit to be taken as Lord 
RANDOLPH’s pet style. 

In his lordship’s opinion the architects alone are to be 
held responsible for any defects which are to be found in 
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the Houses of Parliament and the Courts of Justice. The 
history of architecture is neglected in this country, and few 
members of both Houses who grumble about the unsuit- 
ability of Gothic for a building that is to hold a legislative 
assembly are aware that the style was presczibed by a 
Parliamentary Committee. Their resolution was “that the 
style of the buildings be either Gothic or Elizabethan.” 
We need not go into many details of the competition ; it is 
enough to say that at the time both architects and amateurs 
of position remonstrated with the committee about the 
rejection of every form of Classic. One architect prophesied 
that the exterior must present the appearance of a bed of 
thistles. The style that is adopted was not what Barry, if 
left to himself, would have chosen. It was even proposed 
by one of the competitors that the successful competitor 
should prepare a “ Classical exterior to his plan,” in order 
to demonstrate the ineligibility of an Elizabethan Parlia- 
ment House. The Commissioners who decided the com- 
petition seem to have recognised the objections against the 
prescribed style, for in their report to the King they relate 
how they ‘determined to give it the greatest latitude of 
which it can possibly admit.” But the Parliamentary 
‘decree could never be revoked. 

As regards the arrangement of the plan, it was owing in 
a great measure to the authorities. ‘The Commissioners at 
first were empowered to order alterations before the final 
adoption of the design, and during the construction of the 
building deviations had to be made from what was first 
proposed. But it should be remembered that the work of 
the House of Commons now Is different from that of 1835, 
and a building must be constructed of exceedingly elastic 
materials that can accommodate with equal ease the 
assemblies which have so little in common. The judges in 
1835 had to consider only ‘‘ the beauty and the convenience 
of the plans,” and, if they failed to select the best design, 
the fault should lie with them. So rigorous were the 
instructions to the competitors that it was proposed to set 
aside Barry’s design because of some slight deviation from 
the plan that was prepared by the Government. 

In a case of this kind, we are not obliged to inquire into 
the merits or the defects of the Houses of Parliament. All 
we care to maintain is that only a partial view of the cir- 
cumstances is taken by any one who insists on the whole 
responsibility being thrust upon the architect. ‘There were 
ninety- three designs before the Commissioners: they 
selected one, and bound down the architect to rigid con- 
ditions in doing so; if they neglected to consider the 
requirements that were to crop up fifty years afterwards, it 
is only fair to let their shades bear the blame. 

The Law Courts in the Strand, which are no less 
obnoxious to Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, show likewise the 
official mode of selecting what is supposed to be fittest, 
and of tampering with it afterwards. There was no general 
competition like the one for the Houses of Parliament. It 
was a privilege to be allowed to prepare a design. No style 
was proposed in the instructions, and, if all the competitors 
selected Gothic, it was because they supposed that the 
style was the most suitable, and, under the conditions 
of the time, the most likely to find acceptance. The 
designs were scrutinised by special and responsible com- 
mittees, judges, and architectural assessors, who jointly and 
severally represented the Government and the lawyers. We 
all remember the novel decision about the superiority of 
Mr. Barry’s plan and Mr. STREET’s elevation. One Govern- 
ment afterwards preferred outside to inside, and another, or 
rather its Commissioner of Works, undertook to operate on 
the adopted design. When the acknowledged best plan 
was set aside it is illogical to make the whole body of 
architects responsible for the one by which it was super- 
seded. Prior to the competition it was believed that the 
work was to be entrusted to Mr. Aprauam, and _ finally 
there was a similar exercise of power. In the Strand 
building both Conservatives and Liberals can observe 
evidence of the absolutism of their respective Govern- 
ments, and, instead of abusing architects about the deca- 
dence which the building is supposed to display, it would 
be better to resolve that in the next great competition for 
a public building the preliminary arrangements and the 

‘ecision shall be left to architects and to them alone. 

When Lord RanporpH talks about the inferiority of 

English dwelling-houses or villas it becomes more difficult 
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to follow him, since we cannot discover where the buildings 
are which he dislikes. His lordship may have seen some 
which were erected without the aid of an architect. But if 
the imitation of foreigners is to be taken as a test, there can 
be no doubt that the houses which many English architects 
have designed deserve to be considered as examples which 
are worthy of admiration. If his lordship would take the 
trouble to inquire of architects in France, Germany, and 
America, he would discover that his opinion of English 
houses is not shared by men who have a right to be ranked 
as judges. 

In the course of a speech which he delivered on the 
same day with the attack upon architects, Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL ridiculed the absurdity of anyone giving atten- 
tion to the professors who meddled in politics. It would be 
well if a more general application could be made of the 
principle. Is it not equally reasonable to suppose that 
politicians are out of their element when they become the 
censors of architectural practice? Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL is courageous, but he would do well to 
remember the example of the hero of Blenheim, who, 
amidst a great many provocations, was silent as the Sphinx 
during the building of his palace, and never imposed his 
own notions of architecture upon VaNBruGH. ‘The Duke 
of MaritporoucH may have thought it was easier to beat 
the French than to become a lawgiver on art. If Lord 
RANDOLPH would act in the same way and would bravely 
decline all invitations to hold forth on art in any form, 
we should be more confident of his omniscience, and he 
would set an example that nowadays is needed. 


EARLY DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
(Continued from last week.) 


T would appear that in the thirteenth century the solar 
often attained considerable dimensions in important 
houses, and was divided by screens or partitions into several 
chambers. ‘The windows of the solar also began to be pro- 
vided with glass casements as well as shutters. Glass was 
still too costly for use in the great hall and the inferior rooms; 
and the casements, made to fit the windows in the several 
solars of the various manor houses, were carried about from 
place to place when the family migrated from one house to 
another. It must be borne in mind that in these days the 
monarchs and the great lords, spiritual or temporal, moved 
about from one manor to another, not as now, from the mere 
dictates of pleasure or duty, but from sheer necessity. As the 
country then was, with bad roads and ill-supplied markets, 
it was not possible to feed in any one place continuously 
the vast number of retainers which it was the pride of every 
great man to keep up. Accordingly the household lived 
at each manor in turn till its produce was consumed, and 
then it was time to go somewhere else. It is this fact that 
explains the great number of changes of abode which we 
read of in Medieval histories, and the extraordinary 
number of palaces or houses that were kept up by royal 
personages or archbishops or mitred abbots in those times. 
Henry III. had no less than thirty-eight royal mansions. 
The migration from manor to manor must have been often- 
times troublesome enough, when the party had to carry with 
it its furniture, its chapel, and even the glass casements for 
the windows. Thus, in 1265, Simon DE Montrort, Earl 


of Leicester, travelled with a train of 162 horses to 
visit his wife at Wallingford Castle; and, when he 
arrived there, it is mentioned that there were 334 


horses in the stables. ‘The outbuildings of a large house 
must, therefore, have been very extensive. But it is 
certain that while the hall and the chief, apartments were 
of stone, the stables and attendants’ rooms, and even the 
kitchens, were often mere temporary structures, like sheds, 
erected near the more substantial buildings. Besides the 
more frequent use of glass, it must be noticed that chimneys 
became common for the first time in this century. The 
kitchens, which were often of great height, had generally 
louvre boards in their upper part ; and the hall was usually 
warmed by a fire in a brazier in the middle. Most probably 
charcoal and not mere wood was used for this fire, as it 
still is in the great hall of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which is, we believe, the last remaining example of the 
Medizval practice. The louvre over the middle of the 
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roof was for the purpose of permitting the escape of smoke 
or fumes. ‘The internal fittings of houses in this century 
became far more finished and beautiful than they had been 
before. Wainscotting for walls became not uncommon, 
generally painted in patterns or subjects. The use of rich 
and costly hangings continued. Movable and fixed screens 
are frequently spoken of, and the doors were covered with 
drapery fixed on spurs or canopies. Wooden floors were 
common in upper chambers, and tiles began to take the 
place of merely levelled and rammed-down earth in the 
great halls. Now, too, we begin to find records of drains 
and coace, and for the first time we read of the supply of 
water in towns by means of conduits. 


As to the furniture of this century, it would seem that - 


there was no great improvement upon that of the preceding 
age. The stools and forms were still of the stiffest and 
most formal kind, and the beds were laid on benches. 
But cushions and mattresses and bolsters were abundant, 
and were ornamented in a very luxurious manner. The 
tables were still movable, that is, planks laid upon tressels. 
Spoons were now common, but forks had only just begun to 
make their appearance at the royal table. 

The London of the thirteenth century was still made up 
of wooden huts of two storeys, while even then Paris was 
beginning to be remarkable for its street architecture, 
MatTrHew Paris, describing the visit of HeEnry III. to 
the French capital in 1254, says expressly of the King that 
he ‘“Consideravit elegantiam domorum, que de gipso, 
videlicet plastro, filunt in civitate Parisiaca, et mansiones 
tricameratas, et quatuor etiam stationum vel amplius.” 
Such houses, of three chambers and four storeys or more, 
were certainly a contrast to the two-roomed and two-staged 
whitewashed hovels of his own capital. On the other hand, 
London had already begun to have foot-pavement in all the 
principal streets. ‘There were no inns as yet, and travellers 
had to carry their own provisions or to depend upon the 
hospitality of the monasteries. Hospitality, as is well 
known, was a very heavy and constant charge upon monastic 
revenues. Mr. KEMBLE, in his admirable introduction to 
the “ Knights Hospitallers in England,” published by the 
“Camden Society, remarks that, except in case of illness, a 
monastic house extended its hospitality for three days only 
to each applicant. The expenditure of a religious house 
that happened to be situated in the way of many swfer- 
vententes, as they were ca'led, was very great. 

Horticulture, as being closely connected with Domestic 
architecture, deserves some attention. This art was lost almost 
entirely in England after the departure of the Romans, and 
was not resuscitated in any part of northern Europe till the 
time of CHARLEMAGNE. Its revival in France was con- 
siderably earlier than in this country, and in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the fruits most in esteem in Eneland 
came from across the Channel. Troma loose statement of 
ALEXANDER NEcHAM—whose most curious works are still 
unpublished—it might seem that pomegranates and citrons 
were grown in English gardens. But this is improbable. 
However, apples, pears, chestnuts, peaches, and figs were 
certainly cultivated ; and the vine, as is well known, was 
grown extensively in some districts, especially in Gloucester- 
shire. The true derivation of the ‘“ Wardon ” pear is said to be 
from the name of the Cistercian House of Wardon in 
Bedfordshire. It was by the horticultural skill of the good 
monks there that this variety was produced, and the arms 
of the abbey were accordingly, “47. three Wardon pears, or 
two and one;” or else “a demi-crozier between three 
Wardon pears.” The ‘‘Wardon pies,” therefore, of olden 
times were pear pies, and not as so many of our novelists 
have represented them, huge pasties of venison, or other 
meat, suited to the digestive capacities of gigantic wardens 
of feudal days. It is shown by many authorities that 
gardens, for pleasure as well as profit, were commonly 
attached to country houses. Weread in household accounts 
of custards and pearmains, nuts and cherries, quinces and 
medlars, peaches and almonds, mulberries gooseberries 
strawberries, raspberries, and even the date-palm. ; 

; we much for fruits. Of vegetables, the records tell us 
of beans, onions, garlic and leeks, cabbages, peas, beet 
lettuce, mustard and watercress. And of ewer our 
Medizval ancestors cultivated roses, lilies sunflowers 
violets, poppies, the narcissus, the wallflower and the clove- 
pink, To which CHaucer adds the periwinkle. One can 


judge to some extent of what an ancient garden was from: 
drawings and illuminations. It seems to have been gene- 
rally small, well shut in, ‘walled all with ston,” says. 
CHaucer in the “Merchant’s Tale,” stiffly laid out with 
sward and walks, with a fountain or pond—called a vivary— 
in the middle, and the flower-beds surrounded by a low 
wattled fence. 

The Liberate Rolls, preserved in the Record Office,. 
contain an invaluable series of facts bearing on the. 
Domestic architecture of the long reign of Henry III. 
Here may be found the King’s minute directions for 
the works required in his numerous mansions. At. 
one time he orders some wainscotting or other to be 
painted green, his favourite colour, or “histories” to be. 
painted, or touched up. At another time windows are to 
be fitted more closely with shutters, or to be glazed, and 
new ones to be pierced in dark rooms. Here a garde-robe. 
is to be made, and there a chapel of wood and thatch is to 
be replaced by one of stone, with an oriel or gallery in the 
upper part, for the Queen’s use, so that she might enter it. 
from her own chamker. The King seems to have been 
particularly anxious that the Queen should go to chapel. 
“with a dry foot,” and he commands, over and over again, 
that a pent-house or cloister should be made from door 
to door when the two buildings happened to be distinct. 

We now reach the reign of the first EDWARD, a very 
important epoch in the history of English art. Whether the. 
second age of the Gothic style, the Middle Pointed or 
Decorated, was an indigenous invention of our insular 
architects, or whether its first germs were imported from. 
France, large provinces of which were at this time subject 
to the English Crown, is a point that has never been satis- 
factorily settled. But it is certain that this mature Gothic 
—this culminating period of the development of the Pointed 
style—was nowhere handled with greater freedom and 
mastery than inthis country. The Domestic architecture of 
this century kept pace with the improvement of the eccle- 
siastical manner ; and, with the growth of refinement, the. 
plans of houses were now modified from the earlier type, so 
as to cover a larger area, and to include a greater number. 
of chambers and offices. 

(Zo be continued.) 


A SCOTTISH CRANNOG. 


ee explorations by Mr. Burns Begg have revealed 

the existence of a crannog or prehistoric lake-dwelling in. 
Lochleven. His attention had been directed, says the Scotsman, 
to a peculiar accumulation of wood and stones lying at the 
bottom of the loch to the south of the old churchyard of 
Kinross. Ona careful examination of the mound, which was 
then from 3 to 4 feet under water, Mr. Begg was satisfied that 
it presented all the appearance of the remains of an ancient 
crannog, and so soon as the waters subsided to the summer 
level, intelligent and trustworthy workmen were directed to: 
turn over carefully as much of the accumulation as the 
shallowness of the water permitted them to reach. Unfor- 
tunately, this portion was extremely limited, consisting only of 
about 2 feet along the extreme north edge of the crannog, but,. 
limited as it was, it yielded results which completely establish 
the character of the structure. The articles found consisted of 
animal remains—bones and teeth—along with portions of a 
clay hearth with ashes adhering to it, and several pieces of 
charred wood, and a considerable number of fragments of 
coarse, thick, hand-made crockery. The only other “find” of an 
artificial character was a piece of wood, conjectured to be the 
handle of a rude heckle for dressing flax. These articles were. 
at once forwarded by Mr. Begg to Dr. Joseph Anderson, of the 
Antiquarian Museum, Edinburgh, who, in his letter acknow- 
ledging receipt, says :—“ You have undoubtedly discovered a 
crannog, which may possibly yield a rich harvest of facts to: 
subsequent investigation. The bones are those of the ox and 
swine, possibly also deer. The only artificial thing (except the: 
clay vessel) is the wooden handle of a cup, scoop, or ladle. 
The clay vessel must have been of great size.” It is difficult to 
give an exact description of the crannog, as, with the exception 
of the small portion already referred to, it is still entirely under 
water, varying from I to 2 feet in depth. As nearly, however, 
as can at present be ascertained, it has consisted of an oblong 
platform, lying parallel with the shore, measuring about 30 
yards from east to west, and about 20 yards from north to 
south. This platform was composed of undressed trunks of trees 
several yards in length, and from 9 inches to a foot in diameter, 
supported on piles, and across these logs there have been laid 
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smaller branches, placed close together, which were covered 
with an immense quantity of brushwood. On the top of all is 
a layer of stones, gathered from the loch, but evidently selected, 
as they are larger and more uniform in size than the stones 
which lie scattered all along the shore. The piles supporting 
this platform are fully 9 inches square, and they had been at 
least 12 feet high, as the water all round the crannog must have 
been fully 9 or 10 feet deep. The piles have apparently been 
broken over at the root, for only a foot or 18 inches of the 
pointed ends are to be found at the bottom of the loch. The 
whole superstructure, judging from the regular order in which 
the beams are still lying, must have fallen en masse to the 
bottom of the loch, and the superincum ent layer of stones 
has prevented the timber from floating. The timber is reduced 
almost to a pulp, the slightest pressure of the spade cutting 
through a thick log as easily as it would through a fresh turnip. 
In many instances, however, the bark still adheres, and presents 
the same natural appearance and colour as if it had been only 
now removed from the tree. The crannog had been erected 
at a distance of from sixty to seventy yards from the land, and 
it had been connected with the north shore of the loch by a 
gangway, which, judging from the remains of the piles on 
which it was supported, must have been fully 12 feet in breadth. 
Beyond the south edge of the crannog there can be traced at 
the bottom of the loch a rude encircling breakwater of stone, 
crescent-shaped, and about 2 feet in height. This had enclosed 
the structure on the south or lochward side, and was thus 
clearly intended to Jessen the force of the waves before they 
reached the supporting piles. The “find” isa highly important 
one from an antiquarian point of view, and if means can only 
be devised for satisfactorily completing the exploration, results 
may yet be attained which will throw considerable light on the 
domestic habits and customs of the early inhabitants of the 
central districts of Scotland. 

Sir H. E. Maxwell, in writing on the subject, remarks :— 

Unfortunately, the submerged. state of the Lochleven 
crannog does not lead to the hope that much will be recovered 
from it. Those “pile-islands” which, in this country, have 
yielded the best and most varied relics have only done so after 
the drainage of the lakes in which they were situated. Such 
was the case in the crannogs of Lochlee and Loch Spouts in 
Ayrshire, and in those of Dowalton, Airiecolland, and Barhapple 
in Wigtownshire. Those who took part in their excavation will 
not easily forget the enormous labour attending the search of 
the successive layers of material in each island, nor how some 
of the largest and most. elaborately-constructed islands yielded 
comparatively trifling relics, while others, of smaller size, offered 
more numerous and richer objects upon or but little below the 
surface. 

The details of the work as it proceeded were faithfully re- 
corded by Dr. John Stuart, Dr. Munro, and the Rev. G. Wilson 
in the proceedings of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries and 
the collections of the Ayrshire and Galloway Archzological 
Association. 

No doubt the Lochleven find, as described in your article, 
will attract fresh attention to the subject of lake-dwellings. I 
strongly recommend those who may be disposed to undertake 
examination of such to study the papers above referred to 
(especially Dr. Munro’s paper in vol. v. of the Ayrshire and 
Galloway collections, as well as the masterly work on “ Ancient 
Scottish Lake-Dwellings” of the same writer). By the light of 
former experimental works detailed in these pages, much 
unnecessary labour may be saved. 

The following points should specially be borne in mind :— 

1. Thus far, no trace of workmanship earlier than the Iron 
Age has yet been found in Scottish crannogs. It is quite 
possible that in those which await examination there may be, 
as in the Swiss lake-dwellings, remains of a race which was 
acquainted only with bronze as a cutting implement—and even 
of an earlier people, who, ignorant of the use of metal, shaped 
their canoes and vessels only with sharpened stone. 

2. All the British crannogs hitherto examined have been of 
the “fascine” type—formed, namely, of masses of brush and 
heather sunk on morticed frames of oak and pinned together 
by piles of oak, fir, or ash. Of the structures consisting of 
platforms raised above the water surface upon open piles, such 
as remain in the Swiss lakes, none have yet been discovered in 
these islands, although the causeways or bridges which usually 
connect them with the shore seem to have been in some cases 
of this nature. 

3. Sometimes the island bears traces of only a single layer 
of occupation. In others, successive layers of brush, timber, 
stones, and even earth, to an aggregate depth of six or eight 
feet, have been added, in order to keep the habitation above 
the water as the original material subsided by compression and 
decay. In excavating islands in this state it is well, after a 
complete section has been obtained, to examine the layers 
separately one after another. 

4. It is very rarely that an island can be satisfactorily 
examined in an undrained loch. In every case where the 
island is wholly artificial, the subsidence of material has taken 


place so as to make it impossible to reach the submerged parts. 
Those lakes which contain rocky islets have hitherto not been 
properly explored. There is little doubt that when natural 
islets existed, the necessity for making crannogs was obviated, 
and the same class of objects may be expected under the surface 
of natural islets as upon crannogs. 

5. The beds of former lakes should be examined, even when 
they have been for many years arable land. Mounds or growths 
of nettles within their area often indicate the site of former 
crannogs. The contents of the upper layer may have been 
distributed by cultivation, but the lower strata (as in the case 
of Lochlee) may richly reward exploration. 

6. When a crannog is in this state, exploration, when com- 
menced, should be completed. 
made up at the close of each day’s work, and discouragement 
at apparent want of success in finds should be resisted. 


I well * 


A careful record should be - 


remember when, after a long day spent in the Airiecolland © 


crannog, with very little result in the shape of “finds,” one of” 


the workmen said cynically, as he flung down his shovel, “TI . 


think they were a puir folk an’ a carefw’ that leeved here ; they 


had but little gear, an’ what little they had they lifted it or ever ;- 


they left.” 

Notwithstanding, the result of our work on this island was, 
when completed, as instructive as that of any other which we 
undertook. 


RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY. 


HE first of this year’s course of Rhind Lectures was giver’ 
on Friday afternoon in the Freemasons’ Hall, Edinburgh, : 
before a large audience, by Dr. A. S. Murray, LL.D., Keeper* 


of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. Professor 
Duns presided, and was supported by Dr. Joseph Anderson, 


Mr. George Herdman, R.S.A, the Rev. Mr. Burns, and other> ~ 
members of the Archeological Society. The subject of the’ 
Greek archzology” © 
was defined at the outset by Dr. Murray as including everything” 


course is “The Archeology of Greece.” 


that the Greeks fashioned inte a permanent outward appear- 
ance. It was thus the study of Greek art in the ordinary sense 
of that word. If Greek archzology had one duty to perform 
more than another in the way of teaching, it was to trace the 


early and laborious steps by which art climbed to its pinnacle" 


of greatness. 
and after the Persian wars. 
by a natural sense of insecurity, by a certain timidity of con- 
ception and of tentativeness. 

security to the highest flights. 


In Greece art made its best progress just before 


Before then it had been hindered’ 


After then it rose with a sense of ~ 
It should be observed that the’ - 


spirit of independence and industry among the early Greeks °- 


was never of the rugged type which scorned everything foreign’ 
It was combined with readiness in making the most” 


to itself. 
of whatever came in its way or was available. The early 
Greeks picked up many a worm in countries outside their own 
small kingdom, especially in Assyria and Egypt. These two 
nations had flourished long before Greece. They had cultivated 
the arts largely, and were not insensible to literature. But the 
question for them was, not the great age of Egyptian and 
Assyrian civilisation, but the age at which the Greeks were first 
able to profit by the example of these nations in the matter of 
art; and to that end it might be well to remind them that 
Greek archzology had not been able to go further back than the 
seventh century B.C. with absolute certainty, It had no inscrip-. 


tions to show older than that. It could trace pottery and sculpture 
There were vases and sculptures which could not: 


back so far. 


be made to fit into any period after that date. In all prob- 


ability they were older, but how much older it had not been: 


possible to ascertain. Dr. Murray next noticed a_ series 
of engraved gems, which were figured upon diagrams on 
the walls. And first he called attention to their peculiar shape. 


Among engraved gems older than those of Greece, the two- 


principal shapes were the cylinder of Assyria and the beetle, or 
scarab, of Egypt. The Greeks, while adopting from other 
nations, especially from Assyria, the use of seals and the tech- 
nical process of engraving, did not employ, except rarely, either 
of the two shapes just mentioned. The oldest of their gems 
took the form of a nearly circular bean, whence they were called 


lenticular gems; or of a gland or pebble, such as was used for: 


slinging, whence they might be described as glandular gems. 
If they looked for a motive which might have induced the 
Greeks to take these shapes rather than the cylinder or scarab, 
they might find it, perhaps, in the circumstance that these were 


often the natural forms in which the stones were found. Among” 


the large number of these lenticular gems, only one or two 
possessed ancient mountings. Yet they were invariably pierced’ 
for attachment of some kind, possibly in the form of a swivel. 
Being merely seals, they did not usually aim at beauty or orna- 
ment. ‘They served their end if they expiessed by a symbol or 
device the identity of their owner, whenever that identity had to. 
be established for the many purposes of trade and private life 
where seals were employed, previous to the general introduction 
of writing. There was no doubt, also, of the existence of gold’ 
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finger-rings contemporary with the seals. Precisely the same 
style of engraving was to be seen on a gold ring found at 
Salonica, on which the design was that of two men, each 
fighting with a lion. The designs in the lenticular gems were, 
with comparatively few exceptions, taken from the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. Lions, goats, and bulls were the most 
prevalent, though these animals were frequently contorted and 
combined in a manner which did not represent nature, but 
which was suitable for heraldic purposes. If the philosopher 
Pythagoras, in the early part of the sixth century B.C, forbade 
his followers to wear the image of a god on their finger-rings, 
it might be inferred that engraving had by that time reached 
a more advanced stage than on these lenticular gems. 
Probably the advance had been largely due to Mnesarchos, 
the father of Pythagoras, who was by profession a gem 
engraver, and of whom it was said that he had gained more 
fame than wealth by the exercise of it. The island of Samos 
appeared to have been one of the chief centres of the new 
movement in gem engraving. It was there that Mnesarchos 
lived, and there also lived the sculptor Theodorus, who en- 
graved the famous seal of Polykrates, the ruler of the island 
between.560 and 522 B.c. The origin of Greek coinage was 
now believed to go no further back than the seventh century, 
B.C , and to have been an invention of the Lydian king Gyges, 
and both in shape and design the earliest coins were frequently 
not unlike the gems in question. Dealing with the question as 
to the probable date at which this form of gem engraving came 
into practice among the Greeks, he put it down to the seventh 
century, and spoke of the authors of the gems as the Greek 
colonists in Asia Minor and Egypt, who were open to the 
artistic influence of these countries and of the Phcenicians. 
Pliny adduced the silence of Homer in respect of seals asa 
proof that they did not exist in his time. In regard to the 
technical process by which these gems had been engraved, 
Herodotus mentioned some among the Ethiopians in the army 
of Xerxes, who had their arrows tipped, not with iron, but with 
a sharp stone, with which they also engraved gems. Many of 
the lenticular gems were made of steatite, which was easily 
engraved. Going on next to consider the substance on which 
the seal was impressed, Dr. Murray pointed out that this 
medium was most probably a small piece of moist clay, and 
that, as a matter of fact, many sets of such circular impressions 
on clay existed. In conclusion, Dr. Murray discussed the pro- 
bable origin of the “ Iliad,” and of the description of the shield 
of Achilles, and argued, in respect of the poem itself, that the 
songs and ballads on which it was founded had come westward 
from the older civilisation of Asia Minor or Assyria. In the 
conception of the design of the shield, he thought there was 
internal evidence to show that the ideas had come to the poet 
from an inland-living nation such as the Assyrians, and had been 
impressed on his mind by works of art imported thence. 


Ancient Vases. 


The second of the series of Rhind lectures on Greek 
archzology was delivered by Dr. Murray on Monday afternoon. 

In one of the most interesting of recent books on Greek 
archeology, Professor Helbig had worked out elaborately the 
relation of the Homeric poems to surviving specimens of 
ancient art. He had gathered from Homer that the civilisa- 
tion of Greece was in his day of a rather rude and almost 
primitive kind—in particular, that artistic industry was in a 
very poor way ; while, on the other hand, it was equally clear 
that the more well-to-do were in the habit of purchasing richly- 
decorated vases of silver and other articles brought to them 
for sale or barter by Phoenician traders. That (continued Dr. 
Murray) was a very intelligible state of things. But there was 
one thing they could not easily conceive, and that was, that this 
acquiring of richly-decorated foreign articles could have gone 
on long without awakening a corresponding artistic impulse in 
a nation where princes were their own skilled workmen, and 
where it was to be presumed, from later facts, that the nation 
was gifted highly in artistic sense. From this point of view, 
Homer must have lived just at the time when this importation 
of foreign articles began, and when as yet. the artistic impulse 
had not been awakened by them. The eighth or beginning of 
the seventh century B.c. might be held to answer to that time, 
and thus the works of art which Homer saw being imported 
from the East would take rank historically just before the oldest 
ascertained Greek work, which dated from the seventh century 
B.c. Hedid not agree with Professor Helbig in assigning 
the antiquities of Mycenz to the fourteenth century B.c., and 
suggested that the artistic blank of seven centuries had 
been created to satisfy certain legends and traditions for 
which there was possibly no sufficient foundation. He 
defined his position in regard to the antiquities of Mycene, 
and in particular the painted vases, to be this—that they could 
trace back the history of Greek vase-painting step by step from 
the third to about the middle of the seventh century B.C. 
eee they could not go further back with certainty, they saw 

‘ condition of the art then was such as to have necessi- 
tated a previous, or even several previous, stages of a more 


elementary kind. - With that previous stage he had no diffi-. 
culty in associating. vases decorated with geometric patterns, . 
consisting of meanders, zigzags, circles, and such like. They. 
were the natural progenitors of the vases that were fixed 
historically as belonging to the seventh century. 

A slight advance in the matter of decoration was noticeable. 
among vases found in Cyprus along with bronze implements, 
and generally under conditions which denoted a high antiquity. 
The vase itself had now received a brown glaze, the patterns 
still consisting of zigzag lines, having been incised in the clay 
before firing. The next stage in vase decoration was to paint 
the patterns in colour above the slip which covered the body 
of the vase, then to fire it again. For atime the patterns con- 
tinued to consist of geometric lines, principally forming 
meanders, which covered most of the vase, and which were 
filled in with oblique lines. Gradually attempts were made to 
occupy any vacant spaces with rude figures of animals—a row 
of birds all made to one pattern, or a horse. From that point 
onward for a while the one necessity in the decoration of a 
vase appeared to have been a row of animals—geometric 
patterns being relegated to secondary places. They might 
confidently trace in these vases an Assyrian influence. As 
to the channel through. which this influence worked its 
way, the lecturer thought that the mere importation of 
Babylonian textile fabrics was enough to give the necessary 
impulse. This style of decoration, he held, was first invented 
in Rhodes and Naukratis, finding its way afterwards under con- 
siderable modifications to Athens and Corinth, : 

After a reference to the Assyrian “rosette” as a new 
element in vase decoration, Dr. Murray said that if they were 
right in assigning this type of vase to the first half of the sixth 
century B.C., on the strength of inscriptions found on not a few 
of them at Naukratis, they must regard them as evidence, so 
far as they went, of that intercourse between Greece and the 
East which preceded the Persian wars. In subsequent Greek 
art there was no vestige of Oriental influence. The question 
was, How long before the Persian wars had Greek art emanci- 
pated itself from this temporary influence? The answer would 
be, as far as vases were concerned, not much more than half a 
century, if the evidence of the inscriptions be relied on. Again, 
if they were right in arguing that this Oriental influence could 
from its nature have only been of short duration, they might 
give it the liberal allowance of a century—that was, approxi- 
mately, from 650 to 550 B.c. Reverting to the pottery of the 
Mycenz type, he noticed that the decorations chiefly consisted 
of representations of aquatic animals and plants, from which it 
could be argued that they represented a revolt against the 
Orientalising tendency of the vases which were covered with 
rows of lions, bulls, goats, &c., in favour of a more natural and 
realistic choice of subjects, and choice of treatment-as well. 

Going on to consider the question of the use of the vases in. 
antiquity, he said that not a few of them undoubtedly were 
made expressly to hold wine, oil, and liquid perfumes at funeral 
ceremonies, and to be thereafter placed in the tombs, unless 
where a law forbade that as leading to unnecessary expense. 
Such a law existed in the island of Keos, and might well have 
extended to other parts of Greece. It was difficult otherwise 
to account for the scarcity of vases in the tombs of the very 
country where they were made in such abundance and exported 
freely to the colonies in the Cyrenaica, the Crimea, Southern 
Italy, and Etruria, where, apparently, there was no hindrance 
to the burying of them along with the dead at whose obsequies 
they had served. The tombs of Attica, however, had furnished 
a large number of a special class of vases, which, as they 
learned from Aristophanes—one of the very rare references to 
painted vases in Greek literature—were made expressly for the 
dead. Apart from this remark of Aristophanes, the subjects 
painted on these Attic lekythi so constantly referred to the dead 
that there could be no room for doubt as to their destination, . 
They had such subjects, for example, as Sleep and Death. 
carrying off the body of Sarpedon, to bury it as the passage in. 
the “Iliad” described; or a variant of this legend, in which 
Boreas and Zephyros carried off the body of Memnon. Again,: 
there were not a few scenes of Charon in his boat, with its 
prow touching the reedy banks of the Styx, while he beckoned 
to a young lady of great beauty, but of sad expression, to cross 
the ferry with him; or, again, they had actual death-bed 
scenes, with the soul, in the form of a diminutive winged 
being, flying away as life became extinct. These scenes left 
no doubt that the vases of this class were made for funeral 
purposes. Not only did they seldom represent any scene that 
was not immediately connected with these purposes, but it 
was Curious to observe, also, how strictly the painters confined 
themselves to the actual moment of death or burial. They did 
not go further than the edge of the Styx with Charon in his 
boat. They did not venture to illustrate the further journey, 
where the soul was received by Hades and Persephone. Nor, 
on the other hand, did they go back on the life of the deceased 
further than to indicate, for example, when he was a warrior 
and had fallen in battle. It was in such cases that the genii of 
sleep and death, or Boreas and Zephyros, became necessary to 
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the illustration. It would seem to have been a not uncommon 
habit to place in the graves of athletes who had won a prize in 
the games at Athens the vase which bore witness of his 
success—a large amphora, on which was painted, on one side, 
the species of contest in which he had won, and on the other 
the goddess Athena, and not infrequently the name of the chief 
magistrate of Athens for the year, by means of which the exact 
date of the vase was determinable. They saw, then, that a 
vase found in a tomb might have been, in fact, an object of 
special pride to the deceased person, and might have been 
placed beside him in obedience to his wish, or from a desire to 
gratify him on the part of his relatives. But in connection with 
these prize vases it was worth remembering that in the older 
heroic days, sung of by Homer, a beautiful vase was one of the 
prizes awarded in the games which accompanied the obsequies 
of a great person, as, for instance, at the games held at the 
funeral of Patroklos. These Homeric vases, no doubt, would 
be costly works of silver or gold. But they could imagine that 
in later times, when lavish expenditure at funerals was re- 
pressed by law, as Solon repressed it in Athens, the humble 
form of clay vases, with painted designs, might have repre- 
sented to the ordinary mind the ancient habit of funeral games 
and prize vases. 

There was another class of vases which, though not found 
in tombs, had this much in common, that they were, or rather 
ought to have been, found in a temple. He meant the vases 
discovered at Naukratis, in the Delta of Egypt, and now in the 
British Museum. ‘These vases and fragments of vases bore 
inscriptions which told that they had been dedicated in the 
temples of Apollo and Aphrodite at Naukratis, and it would 
appear quite evident that they were so dedicated after having 
served in a ceremony of sacrifice, if they considered the inscrip- 
tion on one of them and compared it with the illustration on a 
vase of the same class. The inscription read—‘ Polemarchos 
dedicated me along with a prochous and a stand.” Now, ona 
vase in the British Museum they would find painted a design 
which represented a sacrifice, where the utensils employed 
were exactly of the kind dedicated by Polemarchos, a large 
crater, like that on which his inscription was incised, a small 
prochous and a stand, while the man sacrificing held in his 
hand one of those bowls which Mr. Petrie found in great 
numbers at Naukratis inscribed with the name of Apollo, and 
obviously without any value except that which they derived 
from having been used at a religious rite. What with the 
needs of sacrifice, then, and the funeral ceremonies, they 
should be able to account for a considerable industry in the 
production of vases, quite apart from the question as to how 
far they might have been used in daily life. They knew that 
clay vases were in daily use, and must have been frequently 
broken in the days of ostracism, when it required 6,000 votes 
written on ostrakina (2.2, fragments of vases) to doom a man 
to exile ; but they did not know how far they might have been 
painted with designs. Again, it was told gravely in a Greek 
inscription, found two or three years ago at Epidauros, of a boy 
who had been carrying his master’s favourite cup, and had 
gone asleep by the roadside, to wake up and find the cup 
broken in pieces. He was in despair, when a passer-by 
remarked that only the god of Epidauros could mend the 
crock. Asklepios might or might not have found the cure an 
anxious one, but he succeeded, to the delight not only of the 
boy, but also of his master, who, when he heard of the incident, 
presented the cup to the god. 


TESSER/. 


Eclecticism. 
A. J. BERESFORD-HOPE.* 

AM a Goth—more than that, a Northern Goth, but I am 

anxious to beautify the Northern Gothic with the best 
points of other styles, namely, Italian-Gothic and _Italian- 
Italian—for now that nice distinction should be drawn. I am 
willing to give a welcome to the best features of Grecian and 
Italian Gothic, and to extend the highest admiration to build- 
ings of those Classical and various styles, either in or out of 
London. I look on St. George’s, Hanover Square, as one of 
the best specimens of picturesque architecture. Then there is 
that magnificent structure which you see when looking up 
Ludgate Hill—the forest of city spires to be seen wherever the 
eye turns—and the grand conceptions of Hawksmoor, who 
learned his lessons not in Italy, but on the Rhine. If you look 
at St. George’s-in-the-East, you will realise the inspiration 
which he must have drawn from styles very little appreciated 
by men in those days. I am ready to give credit wherever 
credit is due—wherever conception and originality get play. 1 
am a Northern Goth in conviction, not prejudice, because | 
believe the Gothic best fulfils certain general rules of taste 
which ought to be applied in London. 


* All the Tesserz in this number are taken from the wititings: of 
the late Mr. Beresfoid-Hope, 


The Architectural Museum. 


The Architectural Museum grew out of a real and acknow- 
ledged want. It was founded, in 1851, to meet a necessity 
which was even then palpable and increasing, and which has 
in the few intervening years become even more urgent, owing 
to the growth of national wealth and of artistic literature, both 
of them combining in a remarkable manifestation of architec- 
tural luxury Sculpture was then beginning to revindicate its 
rightful prerogatives as the first handmaid to architecture, and 
the need was pressing for a trained school of architectural 
carvers of a higher grade than masons’ men, but still unen- 
cumbered with the usual apparatus which has grown up round 
the professed sculptor. Primarily no doubt, in the purview of 
the founders of the institution, the demand was for a staff of 
carvers of Gothic stonework ; but still, above all, of carvers who 
should show some perception of expression, and of anatomy, 
when called upon to place a figure upon a building, irrespective 
of the figure being draped in toga or wimple, or left to the 
light simplicity of nature. The necessity of an improved school 
of wood-carvers was, of course, equally apparent, and came 
alike within the scope of the undertaking. Two things were 
requisite really to set up such an institution in working com- 
pleteness—a good collection of examples, and systematic teach- 
ing. Of these the collection was the one which it was easier to 
provide ; for its rudiments existed, partly in the specimens 
possessed by private hands, and partly in the facility with 
which the casts of desirable examples could be obtained. 
Systematic teaching, on the other hand, involved the organisa- 
tion of a staff of masters, while the class to be instructed was 
not one which it was very easy to bring to school. Accordingly, 
the new institution came into existence as the Architectural 
Museum, and not the Architectural Academy, with a great 
many casts, and a picturesque cock-loft wherein to store them. 
At the same time, as much teaching as could be drawn from 
the unsystematic friendliness of volunteer and often amateur 
lecturers was superadded ; and prizes to art-workmen were set 
on foot. Out of all these elements the complete intended 
Architectural Academy of Art might have grown up, if only 
sufficient funds had been forthcoming. But the financial shoe 
never set quite easily upon the young museum, and, after a 
short though spirited period of independent existence, it 
succumbed to an arrangement which it would have been 
Quixotic, under all the circumstances, to have flouted, but 
which from the first has proved a source of numberless compli- 
cations. You need not be told that this was the morganatic 
alliance which the Architectural Museum contracted with the 
South Kensington Museum, whereby, in return for house-room 
and certain privileges, personal and financial, the private made 
loan of its property to the public institution. 


Venice and Amsterdani. 

Venice and Amsterdam, respectively perhaps the most 
picturesque southern and northern cities in the world, are each 
of them situate in morasses won from the sea. To be sure, the 
presence of water up and down the streets of those towns, and 
the character of the buildings that fringe the quays, give to 
Venice and Amsterdam their peculiar character. But it is a 
mistake to think that in Amsterdam and Venice, or in other 
Continental town, the buildings are all first-rate, or even tenth- 
rate. They are generally thirty or fortieth-rate. It is the 
ensemble to which they owe their effect, making them appear as 
if with respect to each it had been its design and intention to 
carry out one idea, and not to the mere mechanical piling of 
them together. 


The Competition for the Courts of Justice. 

There were certain complications attaching to the coms 
petition for the new Law Courts. These were of an adminis- 
trative character, and owed their origin to the fact that the 
Government had handed over no inconsiderable portion of the 
control, which in the case of most public buildings would have 
been shared between the Treasury and the Board of Works, to 
a Special Commission, created by Act of Parliament, and com- 
prising a large infusion of the legal element. These gentlemen 
set to work with a very sound principle strongly before them, 
and, as was not unnatural, rode that principle a little hard. 
They assumed that the successful architect (or architects) ought 
to have made himself practically acquainted with the working 
of the different courts of law, and the inference which they 
drew from this undeniable proposition was that it was needful 
for them to be excessively restrictive in the number of com- 
petitors chosen, in order to prevent the business of the courts 
from being interrupted by the frequent visits of curious investi- 
gators, and so they drew the line at six. This was palpably, in 
the eyes of all men except the Commissioners themselves, an 
extravagant application of their principle. Not to allude to 
any other objection, this restriction manifested considerable 
confusion as to the’ artistic obligation, contracted with the 
national honour, to produce the best attainable building. How- 
ever, it required a vote of the House of Commons to overcome 
the reluctance of this most respectable Junta. The majority in 
favour of extending the number was decisive and totally 
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devoid of party complexion, and the Commission of course 
capitulated. 
The Education of the Industrial Artist. 

If we are to make the working artist what he claims to and 
should be, he must be a man who works with his name round 
his neck; he must be a man whose credit will be at stake in 
the thing which he produces, and who will suffer in pocket and 
reputation if the thing he produces is below par. He must 
stand the good and the bad of the experiment. Then, if it is 
so, your working artist must be an educated man. I mean that 
there must be a certain amount of training, a certain schooling, 
that he will have to go through, certain courses that he will 
have to follow in some recognised place of teaching, certain 
diplomas that he will have to take out, before he has a right to 
put his card in his window, and send his advertisement round, 
‘John Smith, Working Artist in Wood,” or “ Working Artist in 
Stone.” At present we know things are pretty much at hap- 
hazard. One man may be trained in a school of design, or in 
a “school of art,” as they are called now, and may have got 
medals and national medallions. Another man may have had 
to rely on his own mother wit, and have had the good luck to 
be put on one of the great cathedral restorations, or new 
churches, or public buildings of the day, and have learned a 
great deal simply by accident. So lawyers used to be educated 
‘by accident a few years ago, when they got stuck into an office 
0 copy a great many deeds, so that one man who happened to 
have deeds to copy which contained knotty points of law 
learned something substantial, while the other man in the 
‘quieter office learned to write a very fine engrossing hand. 
Now they have regular courses and examinations. Well, this 
sort of haphazard education is rather comfortable to the spirit 
of the people; want of system is what Englishmen rather like 
than otherwise—they like it too much, speaking generally. But 
there are limits beyond which deference to popular prejudice 
ought not to be pushed. There is a point where we can no 
longer blow hot and cold ; and so, if we are to go in for art- 
education for the generality, we must go in for a general 
educated artist. 

A Gothic Theatre. 


I look upon the peculiar adaptability of Gothic to the 
modern theatre as a point which our modern Gothic architects 
¢nave either overlooked or have not had the opportunity of 

~developing. Everyone knows the type of the Classical theatre— 
a daylight place, with its receding rings of open benches, its 
official allotment of seats, and in Greece its connection with 
Stated relizious festivals. The modern sade de spectacle, on the 
contrary, when true to its own type, is a chamber to be used by 
artificial and not natural light, in which the general community 
does not assemble at any stated times and in corporate array, 
but by person, or by family, when and as it likes. Now, then, 
what structure best responds to this demand out of the various 
forms in which the modern theatre has been cast? Is it one 
in which the necessary tiers of boxes stick out like trays from 
the wall, or one that in every lower storey legitimately throws up 
its shafts to support the one above? No one who considers the 
question can hesitate to accept the latter, both for beauty of 
@ppearance and constructive excellence. Now, then, where do 
we find the nearest example of such curvilinear mid-air 
galleries? Not in the theatre of Bacchus, or of Pompeii, but— 
let no man charge me with irreverence, viewing, as I am, the 
question from a purely constructive standpoint—in the triforium 
which encircles the apse of some cathedral of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century! No doubt the shafts will most often be 
of metal, but a metal triforium is a development of which the 
idea may be more readily found in a stone triforium than in a 
semicircle of receding benches. 


Cornices in Houses. 


‘Cornices are the greatest temptations that can come ina 
“frail and erring architect’s way. You should avoid cornices as 
~ you would avoid any other form of evil. If you can carry it 

round, you should do so; but if you put a great lump of a 
cornice, hanging in front and ending in nothing, you will make 
a great sham, and expose yourself to the criticism you richly 
deserve from those who will look more than an inch round the 
corner. You should deal with the sky-line as I have stated, 
run the building up into a cupola, tower, or pyramid, and then 
you will place the cornice in its right position. I do not mean 
to say that the cornice should not play its part, but its part 
should be a very subordinate one in this northern architecture 
which I advocate. It should be the base of the sky-line 
capping, not the termination of the vertical building. For 
instance, if you had a cornice as the termination, how could 
« the chimneys be carried out well? And yet a good solid stack 
of chimneys, in the hands of a good architect, is not only 
virtually but really a tower. It gives elevation, and forms a 
“break. It may be toa great degree grand, and at the same 
time to as great a degree unsightly. Any stack of chimneys 
that requires crockery or metal topping is not only a failure but 
a solecism, both architecturally and actually, By building the 


stack in a mass, which is not consistent with the heav 
cornices I speak of, you will secure the sky-line, and have 
domestic comfort for those within and architectural beauty for 
the building. 

Coloured Bricks. 

Those who have studied the progress of architecture cannot 
fail to have realised how much their resources in the way of 
material have been developed ; how, instead of being confined 
to mere Bath and Portland stone, or the ordinary brick, we 
have got into the polychromatic development of real material. 
If you go into this style at all, you should do so boldly. The 
materials should be of the best sort, each in its proper place, 
and all well and strongly exhibited. We too often see the poly- 
chromatic style of architecture carried out with the yellow brick 
of London, with a few red bricks thrown in here and there. 
That will not do; the bands should be bold and broad, and the 
colours distinct. By some means, fair or foul, you should 
induce the brickmaker to give better bricks, such as are used in 
many of the brick buildings on the Continent. The magnificent 
Hospital of Milan is built of red bricks, with mouldings carried 
out in the same material—hard red bricks, which stand the wear 
and tear of centuries. If we could get that material in 
England, well and good ; if not, we should go elsewhere for it. 
That which we use at present—the yellow, red, and black— 
fuses into a uniform chocolate under the London smoke. We 
should, therefore, use other tints, such as green. That colour 
might be used in painting window-frames, and in other portions 
of the structure. But whatever colours are used—yellow, red, 
black, or green—they should be of superior quality, and be 
more boldly dealt with. 


London Houses. 


Under the head of design we may come to two main prin- 
ciples, each of considerable importance. The first is to play 
with the sky-line ; to take that sky-line and deal with it boldly 
as the most important feature of the whole building. The 
second is to construct every house as in itself a unit, standing 
by itself, looking, of course, more to its height than to its width. 
The principle of building houses in terraces, which is the 
principle that must be adopted in a monumental city, and the 
principle so often adopted in London, can never be satisfactory. 
Do what we will, there is something about it that betrays the 
sham. In building a town, even if it were necessary to make a 
street as straight as an arrow, it would be better to break up 
and destroy the uniformity of the terrace. The idea of causing 
it to resemble a palace front can never be realised ; and if the 
builder has to make one house higher than others, it would be 
better to place it at the corner instead of in the centre of the 
mass. The sky-line resolves itself into three special forms, 
namely, the pyramid, the tower, and the cupola. By the 
pyramid I mean everything that tapers up with two lines meet- 
ing at a central point: it includes the spire, the cone, and the 
gable. By the tower I mean everything that rises in a square 
mass, and thus the tower includes the massive chimney-stack, 
By the cupola I mean everything that rises with lines more or 
less curvilinear, and under that term I include the Mansard 
roof. These three include everything out of which the sky-line 
ought to be formed ; and in building in London, with its varied 
atmospheric effects, the sky-line ought always to be taken into 
consideration. An architect, if he has the selection, will choose 
the corner of two places for the erection of his building, on 
account of the opportunity it gives him for rounding off, which 
adds so much to the general effect. That is a very laudable 
ambition, because he will have scope there which he will fail to 
find elsewhere. 

Painting in Churches. 

The application of coloured material—marble, brick, and so 
on—both to the main features and the decorative details of 
buildings, is every day coming into vogue with a fulness which 
never could have been compassed while the steam-engine was 
still unknown. A few years since those who, like myself, were 
in the van of this movement for “polychromatic architecture,” 
or for “constructive colouration” (according as the question 
was viewed from one side or the other), had to give our reasons, 
and had to prove our opportunities : now we are almost over- 
whelmed with success. Architects—Gothic, Italian, “ Vic- 
torian” (sacred and profane)—are all vieing with each other 
who can produce most red brick, and yellow brick, and black 
brick, most granite, serpentine, and encaustic tiles, all over 
their buildings; while quarries at the Lizard Point and at 
Peterhead have become lucrative properties. It is well that it 
should be so. There may be here and there exuberance, if not 
extravagance; but this is only the natural recoil from the 
malebolge of stock-brick and cement in which we had been so 
long wandering. I have almost now to address a caution in 
another direction, and to remind the man who is planning a 
Gothic interior that there is such a thing as a paint-pot, and 
that, while constructive colouration may rightly be his staple, 
there were brave men of old who have left immortal achieve- 
ments traced by their brushes in the higher branches of pictorial 
decoration, 
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LORD R. CHURCHILL ON SCIENCE 
AND ART. 


N Saturday evening Lord Randolph Churchill handed the 
prizes to the successful students of the schools in Bath 
Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. In the course of his speech, his 
lordship said :— 
I do not know whether it has occurred to you that art and 
science, science and art, although they are invariably in our 
language and our idiom coupled together, never separated, are 
in reality widely different from each other in many respects. It 
is, I think, worth thinking about. Art explores the past. Art, at 
the present day, seeks for its highest object in the reproduction 
of the antique. It would almost seem as if the standard of 
beauty had been attained many hundred years ago and had 
been lost, and that the students of art of the present day were 
always trying to find it again. Science, on the other hand, 
aims essentially at the discovery of the new, science—if I may 
use an expression which may be criticised as approaching the 
mature of an Irish bull—appears to me to be always occupied 
in running after, catching hold of, and keeping hold of the 
future. But what do you suppose is the state, the condition, 
the prospects, and the progress of art in the present day in 
England? Well, I give an opinion with much hesitation on a 
subject on which probably many in this room would know more 
than I, but I should imagine that it might be asserted that 
painting and sculpture and music are holding their own not 
only amongst certain classes of this country, but over the whole 
mass of the population of this country. But there is one branch 
of art where I find a distinct decline. I allude to architecture. 
I cannot think that the state of English art in the branch of 
architecture is at all satisfactory. It does not appear to me to 
progress. If 1 look at the Houses of Parliament in London, 
which I think cost over three millions of money, I find that 
there is a building utterly unsuited to the purpose for which it 
is built—possibly graceful, possibly beautiful in some of its 
forms, but unsuited for the purpose for which it was built. 
‘Well, then, I come to a more modern building, which cost 
just about the same amount of money—the Law Courts 
in London—by no means a_ graceful edifice outside, 
and inside, probably the most inconvenient edifice which 
ever was erected for the purposes of the courts of law. The 
interior is dark, the arrangements are so defective that the 
dlasts of wind which euphemistically are called draughts, and 
which sweep through the passages, give to the judges, give to 
the barristers, and give to the witnesses bad colds, and it is no 
consolation to all those unfortunate people to be informed that 
the cold from which they are suffering is a Gothic cold. The 
fact of the matter is, that the time has come when somebody 
must speak out, and say that the study and reproduction of 
Gothic architecture is the curse of the age, and I most firmly 
hold that a law ought to be passed which should make any 
man who constructs a Gothic building for civil purposes liable 
to be tried for his life. Well, then, it happened to come in my 
way the other day to inspect, or to see plans for a certain new 
office desired by the Government for the Admiralty and the 
War Office. Well, the designs appeared to me to be extremely 
poor designs ; they seemed to be a mixture of imitations, a 
mixture of style without any distinction or originality of their 
own, and nothing whatever to justify the immense expenditure 
which would have been incurred in erecting these offices. But 
if I pass from our public buildings and look at the villa 
residences which surround our great towns, I cannot find any 
trace of high excellence in architecture, and if there is a country 
in the world whose climate makes it absolutely essential that 
the forms, exteriors, and interiors of our buildings for domestic 
purposes should be graceful and cheering to the mind, it is this 
country of England, and possibly essentially the north 
country. I would suggest to you, subject to your better 
judgment, that there is an immense field open for any young 
man of genius and taste for the study of that branch of art 
which is denominated under the head of architecture. Well, 
gentlemen, before leaving this question of science and art, I 
find another difference between the two. Art invites repose, 
art invites mental and physical repose in some of its expres- 
sions. Art in some of its expressions amounts almost to con- 
templation ; contemplation may rise into ecstasy, ecstasy may 
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degenerate into frenzy, which is the reverse of repose. Science, 
on the other hand, is almost entirely divorced from repose. 
The features in the pursuit of science would be, I imagine, 
restless energy, unremitting labour, and incessant apotiog 5 
therefore again we find a curious difference between scierice 
and art, which in our language is so inseparably wedded to each 
other. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Association took place on 
Friday evening, Mr. John Slater, B.A., president, in the 
chair. 

Mr. Wm. Emerson was elected a member by acclamation. 

A vacancy on the committee was announced, Mr. Guy 
Dawber having resigned, and Mr. P. J. Marvin was proposed 
by the committee, that gentleman at the late election having 
the next highest number of votes. Mr. A. O. Collard proposed, 
and Mr. Max Clark seconded, the nomination of Mr. W. J. H. 
Leverton. The selection of one of these two gentlemen would, 
it was stated, take place at the next meeting. 

On the motion of the President, votes of thanks were 
passed to the organisers of the summer excursions, and to the 
entertainment sub-committee in connection with the con- 
versazione. A special vote of thanks was passed to the 
manager of the Windsor Hotel, near the Westminster Town 
Hall. By an oversight no piano had been provided for the 
purposes of the conversazione, and that gentleman had at once 
sent the members a piano, and refused to take any remunera- 
tion for his kindness. 

The President then distributed the prizes, the list of which 
was given in the report of the conversazione. In addition, the 
committee had that day decided to give an extra prize in the 
elementary class of design. 

The annual report and balance-sheet were adopted. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered the 


Annual Address. 

Gentlemen,—-My first duty in rising to address you this 
evening is to express my warmest acknowledgments to the 
members of this Association, both those who are present and 
many who are absent, for the honour you have done me in 
electing me to this position. The feelings of the occupant of 
this chair on the threshold of his year of office must necessarily 
be of a somewhat complex character, as mingled with the pride 
and satisfaction one experiences at having been thought worthy 
of filling the position of President of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, there must be considerable anxiety as to one’s ability to 
perform its duties in such a way as to maintain the prestige of 
the Association at the high level which it has attained. 

When an association or society is approaching the fiftieth 
year of its existence, and numbers on its roll nearly 1,000 
members, no one can for a moment call in question its complete 
success, for its position speaks for itself, and is beyond cavil. 
But it appears to me that in this very success lurks an element 
of danger which, unless it be carefully guarded against by those 
who have the conduct of the affairs of the society, may at no very 
distant time threaten the stability of the fabric which has been 
so carefully reared. This danger is twofold: on the one hand, 
there is the tendency to point to what has been done and to 
ignore the ever-changing conditions of the times, and con- 
sequently to crystallise ; on the other hand is the tendency to 
ignore the past and to rush eagerly and impetuously along new 
paths without carefully studying the direction which those paths 
take. Weshall best guard against this double danger in the 
case of such an Association as our own by occasionally review- 
ing its history and ascertaining what were the aims and objects 
of its founders, by seeing how these aims have been varied 
with the growing requirements of the times, and how in the 
present day they still require modification. It séems to be the 
fate of all great undertakings to have their origin wrapped in a 
certain amount of obscurity, and this Association is no excep- 
tion to the general rule, as the records of its early years are 
most meagre ; but I believe it to be a well-authenticated fact 
that it developed from the Society of Architectural Draughts- 
men, which was founded in 1842 by asmall band of earnest 
workers. The objects of this Society were threefold. 1. To 
assist the members in obtaining employment. 2. To foster 
good draughtsmanship, by making it a rule that every member 
should furnish quarterly a drawing of some executed architec- 
tural subject. 3. The establishment of a benefit fund upon 
which the members could draw in the event of sickness. I 
may say in passing that I think it would have been a wise thing 
if the Association could have retained as part of its functions 
this last object in some form or other. 

The Society had some difficulty in getting a firm footing. 
The works contributed by the members turned out to be of 
such excellence and of so much general interest that, in 
September 1845, the first public exhibition of drawings was 
held in rooms in Southampton Street, Strand. This attracted 
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general attention, and was of great use in increasing the 
number of members. On February 3, 1847, a most important 
and, as the Germans would say, epoch-making paper was read 
by Professor (then Mr.) Kerr, in which he sketched the outline 
of an architectural association of students for mutual instruc- 
tion and improvement. The opening sentences of that paper 
were as follows :— When I say that the present system of 
architectural education is extremely defective, I may appeal for 
confirmation to the experience of every one of you, and this is 
so much the case that the architect is perfectly anomalous 
among professionals.” That, gentlemen, was over forty years 
ago. Looking at the experience that has been gained since 
then, and making every allowance for the improved opportu- 
nities of study which now exist, should we be far wrong in 
using precisely the same language in this year of grace, 1887? 
Can we say now that the present system of architectural educa- 
tion is other than extremely defective, or that the architect’s 
position, as compared with that of other professional men, is 
other than absurdly—I might almost say disgracefully— 
anomalous? The result of this paper was the establishment 
of the Architectural Association, which held its first con- 
versazione in Lyon’s Inn Hall, on October 8, 1847, the report of 
which says that “it was held under very promising circum- 
stances, more than 100 gentlemen being present.” Compare 
that meeting with our conversazione a fortnight ago, and you 
will have some notion of the progress which the Association 
has made. In November 1847, it numbered eighty members. 
The objects of the Association were stated to be :—(1) The 
development of true principles of criticism in architecture ; 
(2) the advancement of the study of design; (3) the provision 
of means whereby the student may acquire an aptitude for 
applying and extending the present materials of the art. The 
new Society soon gave evidence of its vitality by appointing a 
committee to investigate the question of competitions, which, 
even then, was a burning one, and in 1849 a very able 
report was issued. Matters seem to-have gone on more or less 
successfully for the next few years, until we come to 1856, which 
was a stormy year in the annals of the Association. On 
May 2 inthat year a series of resolutions were made, the last of 
which affirmed “that the Architectural Association having been 
virtually renounced by both the elder and the younger members 
of the profession, there are sufficient reasons for taking the 
requisite measures for dissolving the Society.” I am unable to 
trace the causes which led to this resolution being proposed— 
fortunately it was not carried—but there had evidently been 
considerable differences of opinion among the members, much 
friction between the Association and the Institute, and some 
very outspoken criticism of the latter’s proceedings. The dis- 
cussion which ensued on the moving of this resolution led the 
Institute to take what I believe was its first formal recognition 
of the Association, by addressing to its officers a very dignified 
letter, which contained suggestions for a much closer union 
between the two bodies, and which finished with these weighty 
words which I would urge every architect of to-day to take to 
heart, for they are as true now as ever they were :—“ The 
Council desire to record their opinion that every alienation 
among its members tends to a lowering of the social weight and 
position of the profession as a body, and that a policy of 
affiliation is infinitely to be preferred to one of repulsion and 
isolation.” Unfortunately, the only idea of union which the 
Institute seemed able to grasp at that time was that of com- 
plete fusion, and, after a certain amount of discussion, a resolu- 
tion was passed that this was not expedient. It was evidently 
felt that the Charter was not liberal enough for the Association. 
Notwithstanding the internal condition of the Architectural 
Association in this year, it had just previously done one of the 
most important services ever rendered to the profession, as, in 
November 1855, it memorialised the Institute on the subject of 
examinations, and begged that body to frame some kind of 
examination for students, the passing of which should be the 
outward and visible sign of honest study, hard work, or 
intrinsic ability. The Association was very urgent in this 
matter, as although the idea of holding examinations did 
not find favour with the Royal Institute of British Architects 
at the time, it was pressed again and again, until at last—not, 
however, till six years had passed—the voluntary examination was 
instituted. It is both curious and interesting at this time to see 
what matters the Association turned its attention to ; forinstance, 
in the next year, 1857, a formal resolution was passed express- 
ing the opinion of the Association “that the privilege of the 
Saturday half-holiday should be accorded to the pupils and 
assistants of architects in London and the United Kingdom.” 
You see the immense vitality of the young body: the vexed 
subject of competitions was not too high for it, nor the Saturday 
half-holiday too low. An important event occurred in 1850, 
namely, the removal of the Association from Lyon’s Inn Hall 
to Conduit Street, the first conversazione being held there on 
April 2, 1859. It is very interesting to notice that, even at 
that time, there were such strong sticklers for independence as 
to oppose this move, on the ground that it must bring the 
Association too much under the influence of the Royal Institute 


of British Architects. Notwithstanding all its vitality, however, 
it is clear that the Association had not yet got into its proper 
groove, as we find that again in 1869 a resolution was proposed 
and carried to this effect :—“ That the members of the Archi- 
tectural Association have not afforded and do not afford that 
practical support in its working which is necessary for carrying 
out its objects, and that it is therefore desirable that the com- 
mittee should further consider and report whether there is any 
course short of closing its operations which they can recom- 
mend for the adoption of the Association.” A special committee 
was appointed, and they reported the condition of the Associa- 
tion to be critical, but as its usefulness had been very great 
they were unwilling to recommend that it be broken up untib 
every means had been tried to restore its efficiency. Most 
fortunately for us, and for many hundreds of others who: 
have passed through the ranks of the Association, means 
were found to restore its efficiency ; new classes were formed, 
and a lending library was established, the value of which 
cannot be overstated; and from that time to the present, 
with slight and inevitable vicissitudes, it has gone on increasing 
its numbers and widening its sphere of action until it has 
become the large and powerful body which it now is. Now, 
gentlemen, I have compiled this hasty sketch of the early 
history of the Association because I think it both interesting 
and instructive. We are now able to take a judicial view of 
those years. What is the reason that after completing its tenth 
year, on two occasions within five years thoughts of closing its 
operations were seriously entertained? Fifty years ago design 
and draughtsmanship were considered almost the sole essentials 
for an architect—the nucleus of the Association, as we have 
seen, was the Society of Architectural Draughtsmen. Design 
was its main object. For the first twelve years after its 
formation the class of design was the only class in existence ; 
then in 1859 a class of modelling was formed, which had but a 
languid existence and finally expired in 1863. The whole scope 
and objects of the Association were too narrow and were kept 
too rigidly to the original lines. New ideas as to the necessity 
of an architect’s acquiring some practical and scientific know- 
ledge were gaining ground, and it was by conforming to these 
ideas, by widening the whole range of mutual study, by the 
institution of such classes as those for preparation for the volun- 
tary examination of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
which have gradually developed into the various classes which 
we now have, by leaving the old tracks and by entering upon 
new courses, that failure was averted and success assured. 
May I venture, most respectfully but most earnestly, to beg 
some of those old and honoured members of the Architectural 
Association who have done and are still doing yeoman service 
for it, and who sometimes think that we are venturing upon 
somewhat risky experiments, to look back on those years, 1856 
to 1860, and to bear in mind the words of the American poet, 
who says :— 

New occasions bring new duties, 

Time makes old things seem uncouth $ 

They must aye be pressing onward 

Who would keep abreast of truth : 
and by truth I mean the growing requirements of the times. 

I do not ignore the opposite danger which I alluded to, that 
of going too fast and too far in new directions, but you must 
remember that, although the individual constituents of the 
committee are constantly changing, it always contains more old 
than new members, so that there will always be a preponderat- 
ing inclination towards following precedent rather than towards 
departing from it, and when any terribly novel course is: 
suggested, as occurred for instance when the daring icono- 
clastic proposal to raise the subscription was mooted, the con- 
servatism of the general body can always be successfully 
appealed to to resist innovation. 

To turn now from the historic to the more immediate past, 
it is my pleasant lot to congratulate the members upon a most 
prosperous session ; the meetings have been well attended, the 
classes have been more numerous than ever before, and the 
work done has been of a very high order of merit. I cannot 
refrain from making special mention of the masonry class, 
which Mr. Lawrence Harvey kindly conducted gratuitously, 
and I feel confident that every member of that class will appre- 
ciate the advantages of joining it increasingly as his professtonab 
practice enlarges, for nothing gives a man greater facility in 
designing than a thorough knowledge of form, and I can con- 
ceive of no better way of gaining this knowledge than by 
acquiring practical experience in the various problems of stone- 
cutting. I trust that this class will not be allowed to lapse, 
but that many members will avail themselves of Mr. Harvey’s 
instructions at the City Guilds Institution. Mr. Quick’slecturcs 
on “Graphic Statics” also deserve a word of mention, and I 
would strongly recommend them to the more advanced! 
students. It is much to be regretted that the class of colour 
decoration has not been better supported, and I cannot help. 
thinking that there are many students whose tastes he in that. 
direction who would derive great benefit from joining this. 
class; and as an inducement to the study of this branch 
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of our art, I would remind you of the valuable Owen 
Jones Studentship at the Institute, which is now given 
ior the best design in colour decoration, for which this class 
would form an admirable practising ground. The lectures 
will be continued on slightly different lines from those of the 
past session. Mr. Tarver gives up the history lectures, and the 
best thanks of the Association are due to him for the immense 
amount of time and trouble which he has given to these lectures. 
Other short courses will be given by Mr. Sedding and Mr. 
Stannus, the latter gentleman taking the Classic and Conti- 
nental styles, and Mr. Sedding confining himself to English 
architecture. Mr. Lovegrove, who always gives his time and 
labours ungrudgingly to the Association, will continue his ex- 
cellent course of lectures on construction. In connection with 
these classes and lectures, it is worth noting that, by the 
liberality of extraneous donors, the list of prizes that can be 
obtained by students has been much enlarged. This I think 
a matter for congratulation. Possibly in an ideal community 
work would always be pursued for its own sake, but I am quite 
sure ninety-nine persons out of a hundred work better if they 
have a goal to aim for, and the healthy stimulus of triendly 
rivalry for a prize is, in my opinion, productive of great good. 
But this friendly emulation is a very different thing from pot- 
hunting, which should be guarded against most rigidly, and I 
believe it is effectually guarded against by our rules. With 
-eference to these prizes, I would specially call your attention 
to the foreign travelling studentship which Mr. Aldwinckle’s 
‘iberality has thrown open to the members of the Association, 
‘he regulations for which have been slightly modified. It would 
se telling a thrice-told tale were I to attempt to describe the 
nanifold advantages which foreign travel affords to an architect: 
't is, in fact, absolutely indispensable. I feel confident many 
students would be glad of the assistance which this prize would 
ifford them, and I do most earnestly hope that at the close 
ff the current session the committee will not have the 
hankless task of informing Mr. Aldwinckle that there has 
een no worthy candidate for his prize. It is a matter 
f great regret to the committee that one prize has not 
been awarded, owing to the fact that there has not been a 
single competitor for it: I allude to the Essay Prize. Now 
this is not as it should be. However clever an architect may 
be, a little literary grace will never come amiss to him, and the 
information gained in the reading up for the Essay Prize, com- 
hined with the practice in putting down the result of your read- 
ing in good, nervous, idiomatic English, will be of great value 
to every student. I do beg of you to bear this in mind, and I 
hope we shall have good competition for this prize next year. 
The vacation visits instituted last year have more than kept up 
‘heir popularity, and serve an important educational purpose, 
iffording students an opportunity of inspecting both old 
historical specimens of English architecture, like Loseley and 
Sutton Place, and the new methods of the most able modern 
»ractitioners. The annual excursion, which was set on foot by 
‘he late Mr. Sharpe, is still more attractive. In reviewing the 
»ast session I must not overlook one very pleasing event, viz, 
‘he appointment of an old President of the Association, Mr. 
3lashill—who has shown the great interest which hestill retains 
a its work in the most practical way by founding a studentship— 
» the important post of Superintending Architect of the Metro- 
volitan Board of Works. To another member of the Associa- 
on, Mr. Collcutt, has been awarded the high honour and the 
ifficult task of carrying out the important buildings of the 
nperial Institute, and it is worthy of remark that of the six 
entlemen who were selected to compete for this work four are 
1embers of this Association. 

A word of notice is due to the establishment of the “A. A. 
Notes,” under the editorship of one of the most hardworking, 
versatile, and efficient officers the Association has ever had, 
Mr. H. D. Appleton. The work of the Association is now so 
-xtensive and of so varied a nature that some such publication 
vas much wanted in order to keep members az courant with what 
s being done. It offers an admirable medium for suggestions 
improvement and for friendly criticism of the action of the 
executive, and as the subscription is very low, I hope this next 
ession its circulation will largely increase. 

One of the salient features of the last few years’ history of 
‘he Association has been the increase of the entente cordiale 
vetween us and the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
outward and visible sign of which is that we are holding our 
1eeting in this room, and I heartily congratulate the members 
“pon the fact, as I feel sure you will all be much more com- 
fortable than downstairs. I propose to examine this closer 
connection between these two bodies somewhat in detail, be- 
cause I am most anxious that there should be no misunder- 
‘tanding among the members of this Association as to its 
meaning. I pointed out to you that when we first moved to 
Conduit Street some members objected on the ground that we 
vere getting too close to the Institute, and some miy hold the 
same opinion as to the latest move. Now, gentlemen, I believe 
' am only stating the literal fact when I say that there is not a 
‘ingle member of your committee who is not thoroughly con- 
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vinced that anything tending to diminish the independence and 
freedom of action of this body, anything likely to make the 
Association an appanage or dependency upon any larger body, 
whatever it may be called, would be to sign the death warrant 
of the Architectural Association. I am one of the strongest 
advocates for making the connection between the two bodies as 
close and intimate as possible, but I am a stronger opponent of 
anything approaching amalgamation. Each body has work to 
do which cannot be done by the other, but each can give the 
other material and valuable assistance. At one time, as I 
mentioned in the brief ¢éswsmé of the history of the Association, 
there was a feeling of jealousy and coldness between the two 
bodies which was most prejudicial to the interests of each, 
which lost this Association the services of some of its ablest 
and most hardworking members, and which, if persisted in, 
would, I verily believe, have wrecked the Association. It 
would be useless to inquire now as to where the fault lay, 
but probably it would be found to be on both sides; but 
those feelings have now gone, never, I trust, to return; 
and it should be, and I believe will be, the earnest en- 
deavour of the two bodies to work together for the advance- 
ment of education, the furtherance of art, and the general 
well-being of our noble profession. The proud motto of the 
Institute, “ Usui civium decori urbium,” can only be realised by 
following the motto of this Association, “ Design with beauty, 
build in truth.” That there is ample work connected with the 
architectural profession wanting doing that would tax the 
energies of any society or combination of societies, however 
powerful, must be patent to any one who has given the slightest 
attention to the position of architecture and architects at the 
present time in this country ; and this work can only be done, 
not by frittering away energies in isolated attempts at improve- 
ment, not by blaming the executive of this or that institution 
for not doing more and yet moving never a finger to help them, 
not by opposing endeavours to obtain increased powers and 
enlarged means of usefulness, but by uniting hand to hand and 
shoulder to shoulder, and making the most urgent endeavours 
to attack the problem as a whole. What the precise form of 
relationship between this Association and the Institute will be 
when the latter gets into full work under its new Charter and 
by-laws is not yet quite clear, but it seems to me that it should 
be something like that existing between the University and its 
colleges. These all manage their own affairs entirely, and 
provide for their students the means of obtaining instruction ; 
but the University, by the establishment of degrees and shaping 
the examinations, and by grants for lectureships, exercises con- 
siderable influence upon the curriculum, and always avails itself 
of the advice and co-operation of the executive of the colleges. 
Of course, the analogy is not complete, as a University has to 
do exclusively with teaching, whereas a society like the Insti- 
tute has much to do with practice as well as with education. 
But the examination which was set on foot by the Institute has 
shown most clearly that architectural training and education 
are the subjects which most emphatically require urgent atten- 
tion. This examination seems to me to be somewhat like an 
advanced guard sent forward to examine an enemy’s country, 
and the chief thing that has been discovered is the nakedness 
of the land. The difficulty of providing adequate means of ac- 
quiring professional knowledge for the young men who are coming 
into the profession every year in shoals is almost appalling in 
its magnitude. I do not ignore the existing means, rather 
would I call special attention to them, such as the two colleges 
in London whose architectural students are presided over by 
two eminent professors, both of whom are past-presidents of 
this Association, and where, as I can testify from personal 
experience, excellent work is done; and I fully acknowledge 
the efforts which are being made by Sir Philip Magnus at the 
City Guilds Institute, and by other technical colleges and 
schools in the country, and latest of all by the plucky action of 
two members of this body in establishing a studio; but when 
you take the average yearly number of students at all these 
institutions for the past few years and compare it with the 
number who enter this Association, it is perfectly evident that 
the institutions I have named do not reach one tithe of those 
who are preparing themselves for architectural practice. In 
this matter of education the Association has for some time been 
well in the van. Since I became acquainted with the inner 
working of the Association, I have been perfectly amazed at the 
amount of voluntary work which it does which is most honour- 
able to the Association and the members. But the question 
arises whether this voluntary work is adequate and whether it 
is the best. Many of the older members of the body tell us 
that the voluntary system is the essence of the Association. 
By all means let it remain so, and there can be no question 
that there will be ample room for all the voluntary work that 
can be obtained. But is there any reason why this should not 
be supplemented by more extended educational work of a 
higher kind, and which cannot be obtained gratis? There is 
many an able man perfectly competent}to conduct classes, or 
to give lectures, who simply cannot afford to give his time for 
nothing, or even for the ludicrously small sum which the 
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Association pays its lecturers, and I confess I can see nothing 
derogatory to this Association in accepting grants for lecture- 
ships, as shadowed forth in the opening address of the Presi- 
dent of the Institute last year, supposing funds were available 
from the Institute ; for I really believe that the limit has been 
very nearly reached of the voluntary work of the Association. 

A writer in the “Architectural Association Notes” has 
pertinently asked what provision the Association makes for pre- 
paring its members for the Institute examination, and has sug- 
gested sweeping reforms in the methods of imparting instruc- 
tion. It isnot a complicated arithmetical problem to ascertain 
what 1,000 half-guineas amount to, and a glance at the revenue 
account will show what balance the Association has, after 
paying the absolutely necessary outgoings, for increasing its 
usefulness in this way ; and for my part I think the suggestions 
to which I have alluded worthy of the most serious attention. 
In this connection may I venture to make an appeal to 
members of the Association? I believe some old members 
hold the opinion that after a time they should resign member- 
ship of the Association, and leave the work to younger men. 
As far as the work is concerned, this may be so; but I would 
remind them that very little can be done without the sinews of 
war, and I would beg of them to leave their names on the 
books, and give us their small contributions yearly upon which 
so much depends. The committee would willingly do more to 
assist with the preparation of candidates for the Institute 
examination if they could, but I very much fear they have got 
to the end of their tether. And after all, gentlemen, the 
question does force itself upon my mind very frequently, Do we 
get the best work of one individual in a thousand if it is given 
voluntarily ? 

The Institute examination is so intimately connected with 
our work, that no excuses are needed for referring to it again, 
although it has been dealt with by every President of the last 
three or four years. Some people consider the examination a 
success. These are those who look at it from the outside, and 
see that a fair number of candidates present themselves. Others, 
who look at it more from the inside, and have opportunities for 
judging of the nature of the work done, are sometimes dis- 
posed to be despondent and vote it a failure. But I do not 
think two opinions exist as to the immense amount of good 
which has been already done by its establishment. Cvrede 
experto. Ask every candidate who has presented himself 
whether he passed the first time, whether he failed at the first 
attempt and has subsequently succeeded in passing, or even if 
he has as yet only made the attempt to pass, and I believe 
every one will tell you that the mere preparation for the 
examination has done much to widen his horizon and to 
increase his interest in everything connected with his pro- 
fessional work. I am not saying that either the general scheme 
or the details of the examination are perfect, because I believe 
both require modification, and I quite hope to see improvements 
made in it before another year has expired ; but what I want to 
impress upon all members of this Association, whether students 
or masters, and if by chance any faint echo of these words 
of mine may reach them, others who are not members of this 
Association, is this : that passing the Institute examination, and 
the subsequent if not consequent Associateship, should be con- 
sidered as essential a part of the training of an architect as 
being articled or learning to design. I do not believe it pos- 
sible to overrate the value of such an examination if it be made 
the goal of our early studies in methodising and focussing, so to 
speak, those studies. I know from personal experience how 
difficult it used to be twenty years ago, ay, how difficult it is 
for every one of us as we grow older, to avoid being dilettanti 
or sciolists, and how apt we are to consider superficial know- 
ledge sound knowledge, simply from the lack of some means of 
putting it to the test. This test the examination supplies, and 
I want every student of the Association to make up his mind 
that it will be in some degree a disgrace not to pass it, and 
every master to feel it a duty to assist his pupil to pass it, with 
advice and instruction on the one hand, and by allowing him time 
to prepare for it on the other. I should like to endorse, as strongly 
as I possibly can, the recommendation of Mr. l’Anson that 
the examination should be recognised by a clause in the inden- 
tures of every articled pupil. And this applies not only to 
London, but to the provinces also. There are differences in 
the mode of carrying on practice in the provinces and in London, 
which prove almost insuperable obstacles to framing rules of 
practice which should be equally applicable in all circumstances 
and in all parts of the country ; but the necessity of recognising 
this examination is equally binding upon all members of the 
profession wherever they may be established. It isa gratifying 

fact that, although it has only been established five years, the 
examination has been already held at three provincial centres 
and I should strongly advocate increasing the number of centres. 
even though the candidates were very few at first, because I 
believe it would awaken an interest in the subject, and open 
new ground. I see no reason why, supposing funds were avail- 
able, the Association should not assist in this work. We have 
for a long time had one country branch affiliated to ourselves, 


and I do not think it would be difficult to devise a scheme 
whereby other provincial societies might enter into relations 
with us, somewhat on the lines of affiliation, to the mutual 
advantage both of them and of ourselves; in fact, I think it 
quite possible that this Association may turn out to be the 
medium for bringing about that consolidation of all branches 
of the profession which is aimed at by the various suggestions 
for federation which have been so much d scussed during the 
last twelve months. Instruction by correspondence cannot, of 
course, be so efficient as by word of mouth, but still it is largely 
adopted by the Universities, and in our own case I believe the 
Birmingham members attach great value to the papers which 
are sent down from London for perusal by the country members 
of the Construction Class ; and this class teaching might be 
supplemented by occasional visits from the London members,. 
or by lectures on the Institute examination, or in other ways. 
Theseare only suggestions which I throw out as instances of what 
might be done in the way of additional work. There is, how- 
ever, one warning which the student should ever bear in mind 
in reference to the examination. Look at it not as an end, but 
as a means ; not as the climax of your studies, but as an incen- 
tive to fresh ones ; not, as the logicians would say, asa ¢erminus 
ad guem, but a terminus a guo; and if you take this view 
of it, there will be no fear of its becoming anything but an 
unmixed good. In commenting upon the state of architectural 
education before an assembly like this, I always have an un- 
comfortable feeling that I am open to the criticism of carrying 
coals to Newcastle. I am sure that every one here would 
endorse my words, but the people who want convincing are the 
outside public—the parents and guardians of the youths who 
are soon to be sent out ina plastic state to be moulded into 
more or less capable architects. Until the general public are 
convinced that architecture is a liberal profession, and must be 
treated liberally, we shall not see the improvement which is so 
desirable. It is useless to rear a substantial building upon a 
rotten foundation, and we may go on improving the facilities 
for architectural education in vain unless the absolute necessity 
of a thorough and first-rate general education for an architect 
is fully recognised. It is thought quite natural that before 
studying law or medicine a boy should go through a college 
course, and after that he would not be expected to earn any- 
thing worth speaking of for some years; but many lads are 
articled to an architect at the age, say, of sixteen or less, and 
are expected after three years to be able to earn their own 
living. What is wanted to be known is that such a system as 
this is not only unwise and ineffective, but that it is extravagant, 
and that in the long run it will pay better in actual pounds, 
shillings, and pence to keep a boy at school for another two 
years, and then give him a course at a technical college or at 
one of the Universities before he is articled to an architect. 
Just look at what is required of an architect nowadays. Not 
only must he be able to design anything from a stable to a 
church, and be fully acquainted with the nature and properties 
of the materials which he uses, but he must be a bit of a 
geologist in order to distinguish between alternative sites for a 
house that are submitted to his decision; he must know enough 
chemistry to be able to advise on the prevention or cure of | 
decay in timber or in stone; he must be a mathematician and 
competent to calculate the strains on the various parts of the 
buildings which he erects ; he must have sufficient knowledge 
of electrical science to be able to exercise a certain amount of 
individual judgment as to the merits of rival schemes of electric 
lighting; while as to sanitation, if he is not able to give a 
good account of his drains, and to justify his scheme of traps,. 
disconnecting chambers, &c., he will be held up to obloquy by 
some candid critic in the press as being very nearly guilty of 
manslaughter. In fact, so multifarious are the duties that am 
architect is called upon to perform that his client seems some- 
times to expect him to have a mechanical engineer up his sleeve 
and a specialist in each of his pockets. You may employ 
specialists for these various works if you like, but depend upon 
it if anything goes wrong, you the architect would be the first 
person called over the coals by your client. And yet, though: 
all these things are required of him by the public, will any one 
say that in very many cases the public recognition of an archi-- 
tect’s services and position is at all what he ought to expect 
if he be a capable man? And that is a condition which we 
all should do our best to see fulfilled as far as training can 
fulfil it. 
The practice of architecture used not always to be held in 
low esteem. Cicero classes the architect as next in importance- 
to the physician, and the Romans generally accounted archi- 
tecture the most respectable, as it was then the most lucrative, 
of all the arts. The same views obtained during the later years- 
of the Roman Empire. In the latter part of the fifth century, 
A.D., the Emperor Theodoric issued a document which appears. 
to be a sort of general instruction to his Government architects, 
and which proceeds thus :—‘ It is no slight business which is 
entrusted to you, since by the practice of your art you have to 
carry out the ardent desire which possesses us of erecting new 
buildings. Whether it be a question of beautifying a city or 
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of erecting a pretorium for ourselves, we look to you to give 
practical embodiment to the schemes which we have in our 
mind. We wish to have expression given to our ideas in so 
appropriate and so stable a fashion that the only difference 
between our buildings and those of the ancients should be 
their newness. What can be a more honourable employment, 
what a more glorious function, than that of bequeathing to the 
remotest ages monuments which will assure for you the 
admiration and the plaudits of posterity. For it is your task 
to direct the mason, the sculptor, the bronze-worker, the plaster- 
modeller, and the painter in mosaic. You have to teach them 
what they are ignorant of, and to solve the difficulties brought 
to you by this host of artificers who work under your guidance 
and who must have recourse to your better judgment. See, 
then, what resources he should have who has so many to 
instruct. But you will enjoy the reward of your labours, and 
the success of the operations which you direct will form your 
eulogy. _Observe the distinction which you enjoy. You walk 
immediately in front of ourselves surrounded by a numerous 
cortége with the gold wand in your hand, a prerogative which, 
as it brings you near our person, announces that to you we 
have entrusted the care of our palaces.” * This was the recog- 
nition given to the art of architecture by the rude king of the 
Ostrogoths, and I fear we shall look long and look in vain for 
such appreciation now. But, gentlemen, let us bear this in 
mind, that the recognition of our profession depends upon each 
individual one of us. The outward display which is so striking 
a feature of our times, and under the influence of which the 
speculating builder runs up elegant villas with elaborate stone 
dressings outside and enriched plaster cornices inside, while he 
builds his walls with bats and shuffs and forgets to parge his 
flues and to connect his drain-pipes-—-this same display has 
affected the architect, and is seen not only in the 
palatial exteriors which mark some of our new buildings, 
but also, I venture to think, in the excessive modern 
elaboration of draughtsmanship. You must remember that 
it is not so much elegance of drawing as knowledge of details 
that is required in practical work; that comfort and substan- 
tiality in the erected building will be more appreciated by the 
client than the appearance of the plan and elevations on 
paper ; so that while not neglecting draughtsmanship—don’t 
imagine I am disparaging that—try and make it only a means 
of assuring more accurate knowledge. The profession is really 
a noble one, and it behoves us all never to lose sight of its 
nobility. We have a responsibility not only to our clients, 
but to ourselves and our colleagues. We should each of us 
consider that in us as individuals is deposited the honour of the 
whole body ; that a delinquency on our part, a lapse from the 
high standard which we should set up for ourselves, or even 
only a manifest display of incompetency in work which is 
entrusted to us, may do far-reaching harm and is a slight upon 
the other members of our profession. We should bear in mind, 
as Bacon says, that we have ‘‘ as well to create good precedents 
as to follow them,” and although we cannot all be a Michel 
Angelo or a Brunelleschi, and hand our names down to 
posterity “in records that defy the tooth of time,” we can all 
earnestly endeavour to do thoroughly and well the work that 
comes immediately to our hand, and if this spirit animates us, 
whether as students in our preparation or as principals in our 
practice, we shall do what lies in our power to uphold the 
dignity of our profession and to hand on the lamp of archi- 
tecture with its ]Justre undimmed to those who are to come 
after us. 

Professor KERR, who said he had been asked to propose a 
vote of thanks to the President, remarked that what the 
President had said about education had particularly com- 
mended itself to his mind. Since 1847 the Association had 
never swerved from its one purpose, namely, that of advancing 
architectural education. It was the one purpose they were safe 
in following, and the one purpose he hoped they would never 
allow themselves to go far from. When he was told that young 
men were conceited, he said, Shall we who are getting just a 
little grey grudge young men the motive power which lies at 
the very root of success? He was glad to find there was some 
hesitation as to whether the Institute examination were a suc- 
cess orno. There was always a tendency to go beyond the 
necessities of the case. The examination ought to be the 
simplest and plainest test to draw the line between the young 
man who was sufficiently educated and the one who was not. 
The Institute had no right to establish an academical standard. 
Examinations should be by means of writing and drawing, 
which would not necessitate the candidate coming up to London. 
Professor Kerr alluded to the wonderful draughtsmanship of 
the present day. Nothing like it was possible in his time. 
He concluded by remarking that the standard of education 
had risen vastly of late, not in London alone but all over the 
country. 

Professor T. ROGER SMITH seconded the vote. Speaking 
of his early connection with the Association, he said it was a 
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stroke of good fortune that they did not give up, and this was 
greatly due to the kindness of Sir Gilbert Scott, Mr. Ashpitel, 
and four or five other architects of similar standing, who came 
and read papers at their meetings. The presence of these 
gentlemen was a great stimulus to them, independently of the 
value of the subjects they put before them. As to the future of 
professional education, he believed the idea was in the air that 
the time was come, or coming, when some change must be 
made. If the examinations were to continue, there was a feel- 
ing tnat systematic preparation was necessary. They must 
look facts in the face and make such changes and such ad- 
vances as would secure them the fair share in any change of 
education they were entitled to. But he would be sorry to see 
any change that would transfer elsewhere anything of in- 
terest from among themselves. This scheme of education, no 
doubt, might be made more complete, so that candidates might 
present themselves for examination with courage and success ; 
and he had no doubt that many would present themselves each 
year, and also pass with success. 

Mr. T. RICKMAN remarked that self-help had always been 
the guiding principle of the Association. There were many 
views that might be taken about education, but the greatest 
assistance a young architect could have was from his fellow 
pupils in the office. He learned better from those who had 
just learnt themselves than from the older ones. 

Mr. E. C. ROBINS was sure that the examiners would do 
everything they could to make the examinations easy while 
securing a sufficient test of competency. As regarded any 
scheme of establishing professorships he should be glad to give 
help. 

Mr. J. D. MATHEWS said he had known the Association for 
twenty-seven years. There had never been any drastic changes 
made. Everything had been developed just as circumstances 
required, and as new needs arose they had been met. The 
same policy, if still followed, would be as useful in the present 
as it had been in the past. Whatever success the examination 
had it was due tothe Association, which had urged its establish- 
ment for years. He quite dissented from the remark of the 
President that there was a limit to voluntary work, and that 
that limit had been reached. The doom of the Association was 
sealed if ever they gave a blow to voluntary work. Whatever 
might be done outside the Association, or in connection with it, 
he hoped the original objects of the Association would never be 
forgotten. 

Professor KERR put the vote to the meeting and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT replied and the meeting adjourned. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT IN LITERARY 
AND ARTISTIC WORKS. 


HE following is the convention creating an International 
Union for the protection of literary and artistic works 
which was signed at Berne, September 9, 1886, and ratified 
September 5, 1887 :— 
Article TI, 

The contracting States are constituted into a Union for the 
protection of the rights of authors over their literary and artistic 
works. 

Article I. 

Authors of any of the countries of the Union, or their law- 
ful representatives, shall enjoy in the other countries for their 
works, whether published in one of those countries or un- 
published, the rights which the respective laws do now or may 
hereafter grant to natives. 

The enjoyment of these rights is subject to the accomplish- 
ment of the conditions and formalities prescribed by law in the 
country of origin of the work, and cannot exceed in the other 
countries the term of protection granted in the said country of 
origin. 

The country of origin of the work is that in which the work 
is first published, or if such publication takes place simultane- 
ously in several countries of the Union, that one of them in 
which the shortest term of protection is granted by law. 

For unpublished works the country to which the author 
belongs is considered the country of origin of the work. 


Article II. 


The stipulations of the present convention apply equally to 
the publishers of literary and artistic works published in one of 
the countries of the Union, but of which the authors belong to 
a country which is not a party to the Union. 


Article IV. 

The expression “literary and artistic works” comprehends 
books, pamphlets, and all other writings ; dramatic or dramatico- 
musical works, musical compositions with or without words, 
works of design, painting, sculpture, and engraving ; lithographs, 
illustrations, geographical charts; plans, sketches, and plastic 
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works relative to geography, topography, architecture, or 
science in general ; in fact, every production whatsoever in the 
literary, scientific, or artistic domain which can be published 


by any mode of impression or reproduction. 


Article V. 

Authors of any of the countries of the Union, or their lawful 
representatives, shall enjoy in the other countries the exclusive 
right of making or authorising tke translation of their works 
until the expiration of ten years from the publication of the 
original work in one of the countries of the Union. 

For works published in complete parts (//vrazsons) the 
period of ten years commences from the date of publication of 
the last part of the original work. 

For works composed of several volumes published at in- 
tervals, as well as for bulletins or collections (cafzers) published 
by literary or scientific societies, or by private persons, each 
volume, bulletin, or collection is, with regard to the period of 
ten years, considered as a separate work. 

In the cases provided for by the present article, and for the 
calculation of the period of protection, the 31st of December of 
the year in which the work was published is admitted as the 
date of publication. 

Article VI, 

Authorised translations are protected as original works. 
They consequently enjoy the protection stipulated in Articles 
II. and III. as regards their unauthorised reproduction in the 
countries of the Union. 

It is understood that, in the case of a work for which the 
translating right has fallen into the public domain, the trans- 
lator cannot oppose the translation of the same work by other 
writers. 

Article VII. 

Articles from newspapers or periodicals published in any 
of the countries of the Union may be reproduced in original or 
translation in the other countries of the Union, unless the 
authors or publishers have expressly forbidden it. For 
periodicals it is sufficient if the prohibition is made in a general 
manner at the beginning of each number of the periodical. 

This prohibition cannot in any case apply to articles of 
political discussion or to the reproduction of news of the day 
or current topics. 

Article VIII. 

As regards the liberty of extracting portions from literary 
or artistic works for use in publications destined for educational 
or scientific purposes, or for chrestomathies, the matter is to be 
decided by the legislation of the different countries of the 
Union, or by special arrangements existing or to be concluded 
between them. 

Article IX, 

The stipulations of Article II. apply to the public representa- 
tion of dramatic or dramatico-musical works, whether such 
works be published or not. 

Authors of dramatic or dramatico-musical works, or their 
lawful representatives, are, during the existence of their exclu- 
sive right of translation, equally protected against the un- 
authorised public representation of translations of their works. 

The stipulations of Article I]. apply equally to the public 
performance of unpublished musical works, or of published 
works in which the author has expressly declared on the title- 
page or commencement of the work that he forbids the public 
performance. 

Article X. 

Unauthorised indirect appropriations of a literary or artistic 
work, of various kinds, such as adaptations, arrangements of 
music, &c., are specially included among the illicit repro- 
ductions to which the present convention applies, when they are 
only the reproduction of a particular work, in the same form, or 
in another form, with non-essential alterations, additions, or 
abridgments, so made as not to confer the character of a new 
original work. 

It is agreed that, in the application of the present Article, 
the tribunals of the various countries of the Union will, if there 
is occasion, conform themselves to the provisions of their 
respective laws. 

Article XI. 

In order that the authors of works protected by the present 
convention shall, in absence of proof to the contrary, be con- 
sidered as such, and be consequently admitted to institute 
proceedings against pirates before the Courts of the various 
countries of the Union, it will be sufficient that their name be 
indicated on the work in the accustomed manner. 

For anonymous or pseudonymous works, the publisher 
whose name is indicated on the work is entitled to protect the 
rights belonging to the author. He is, without other proof, 
reputed the lawful representative of the anonymous or 
pseudonymous author, 

It is, nevertheless, agreed that the tribunals may, if neces- 
sary, require the production of a certificate from the competent 
authority to the effect that the formalities prescribed by law in 


the country of origin have been accomplished, as contemplated 
in Article If, ° Ki 
Article XII. 

Pirated works may be seized on importation into those 
countries of the Union where the original work enjoys legal 
protection. 

The seizure shall take place comformably to the domestic 
law of each State. 

Article XIII, 

It is understood that the provisions of the present conven- 
tion cannot in any way derogate from the right belonging to 
the Government of each country of the Union to permit, to 
control, or to prohibit, by measures of domestic legislation or 
police, the circulation, representation, or exhibition of any works 
or productions in regard to which the competent authority may 
find it necessary to exercise that right. 


Article XTYV. 


Under the reserves and conditions to be determined by 
common agreement, the present convention applies to all works 
which at the moment of its coming into force have not yet 
fallen into the public domain in the country of origin. 


Article XV. 

It is understood that the Governments of the countries of 
the Union reserve to themselves respectively the right to enter 
into separate and particular arrangements between each other, 
provided always that such arrangements confer upon authors or 
their lawful representatives more extended rights than those 
granted by the Union, or embody other stipulations not con- 
trary to the present convention. 


Article XVI, 

An international office is established, under the name of 
“ Office of the International Union for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works.” 

This office, of which the expenses will be borne by the 
Administrations of all the countries of the Union, is placed 
under the high authority of the Superior Administration of the 
Swiss Confederation, and works under its direction. The func- 
tions of this office are determined by common accord between 
the countries of the Union. 

Article XVII. 

The present convention may be submitted to revisions in 
order to introduce therein amendments calculated to perfect the 
system of the Union. 

Questions of the kind, as well as those which are of interest 
to the Union in other respects, will be considered in conferences 
to be held successively in the countries of the Union by dele- 
gates of the said countries. 

It is understood that no alteration in the present convention 
shall be binding on the Union except by the unanimous con- 
sent of the countries composing it. 


Article X VIII. 

Countries which have not become parties to the present 
convention, and which grant by their domestic law the protec- 
tion of rights secured by this convention, shall be admitted to 
accede thereto on request to that effect. 

Such accession shall be notified in writing to the Govern- 
ment of the Swiss Confederation, who will communicate it to all 
the other countries of the Union. 

Such accession shall imply full adhesion to all the clauses 
and admission to all the advantages provided by the present 
convention. 

Article XIX. 

Countries acceding to the present convention shall also have 
the right to accede thereto at any time for their colonies or 
foreign possessions. 

They may do this either by a general declaration compre- 
hending all their colonies or possessions within the accession, 
or by specially naming those comprised therein, or by simply 
indicating those which are excluded. 

Article XX. 

The present convention shall be put in force three months 
after the exchange of the ratifications, and shall remain in effect 
for an indefinite period until the termination of a year from the 
day on which it may have been denounced. 

Such denunciation shall be made to the Government author- 
ised to receive accessions, and shall only be effective as regards 
the country making it, the convention remaining in full force 
and effect for the other countries of the Union, 

Article XXI. 

The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifica- 

tions exchanged at Berne, within the space of one year at the 


latest. 
Done at Berne, the oth day of September, 1886. 
On the oth of the same month the following additional 


article was agreed to:—The convention concluded this day in 
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no wise affects the maintenance of existing conventions between 
the contracting States, provided always that such conventions 
confer on authors, or their lawful representatives, rights more 
extended than those secured by the Union, or contain other 
stipulations which are not contrary to the said convention. 

In proceeding to the signature of the convention on the 
same day, the Plenipotentiaries stipulated as follows :— 

1. As regards Article IV., it is agreed that those countries of 
the Union where the character of artistic works is not refused 
to photographs engage to admit them to the benefits of the 
convention concluded to-day, from the date of its coming into 
effect. They are, however, not bound to protect the authors of 
such works further than is permitted by their own legislation, 
except in the case of international engagements already exist- 
ing or which may hereafter be entered into by them. It is 
understood that an authorised photograph of a protected work 
of art shall enjoy legal protection in all the countries of the 
Union, as contemplated by the said convention, for the same 
period as the principal right of reproduction of the work itself 
subsists, and within the limits of private arrangements between 
those who have legal rights. 

2. As regards Article IX., it is agreed that those countries 
of the Union whose legislation implicitly includes choregraphic 
works among dramatico-musical works expressly admit the 
former works to the benefits of the convention concluded this 
day. It is, however, understood that questions which may arise 
on the application of this clause shall rest within the competence 
of the respective tribunals to decide. 

3. It is understood that the manufacture and sale of instru- 
ments for the mechanical reproduction of musical airs which 
are copyright shall not be considered as constituting an infringe- 
ment of musical copyright. 

4. The common agreement alluded to in Article XIV. of 
the convention is established as follows. The application of 
the convention to works which have not fallen into the public 
domain at the time when it comes into force shall operate 
according to the stipulations on this head, which may be con- 
tained in special conventions either existing or to be concluded. 
In the absence of such stipulations between any countries of 
the Union, the respective countries shall regulate, each for 
itself, by its domestic legislation the manner in which the prin- 
ciple contained in Article XIV. is to be applied. 

s. The organisation of the International Office established 
in virtue of Article XVI. of the convention shall be fixed by a 
regulation which shall be drawn up by the Government of the 
Swiss Confederation. - ' 

The International Office is to collect, arrange, and publish 
information relative to the protection of the rights of authors 
over their literary and artistic works. The expenses are esti- 
mated at 60,000 frs. a year, which sum is to be shared by the 
contracting States in different proportions, viz, Germany, 
France, Great Britain, and Italy, in the first class, are to pay 
each 25 units; Spain, in the second class, 20; Belgium and 
Switzerland, in the third, 15 ; Hayti, in the fifth, 5 ; and Tunis, 
in the sixth, 3 units. 


IL FONDACO DEI TURCHI, VENICE.* 
(Concluded.) 


N order to remedy this, not many years ago they were oiled 

with walnut oil, which, for a few days, showed off the veining. 
At the same time, the Palazzo Farsetti, residence of the Muni- 
cipio, an edifice of 1200, lately restored, with the addition of 
plasterwork painted in imitation of Proconnesian and Cipollino 
marble, was also oiled, and it was proposed to varnish the 
southern facade of St. Mark’s and to smoke it. To avoid this 
last stupidity, I suggested that those poor marbles should be 
washed and polished in order to bring out their natural colour ; 
and as regards the Fondaco dei Turchi, in my early youthful 
enthusiasm I added :— 

“It did not suffice to have taken away with scraper and 
sandstone the colour of centuries. It did not suffice to have 
retouched with sacrilegious chisel the whole of the sculptures, 
annulling all value, historic, archzeologic, and artistic of that 
stupendous Arabo-Byzantine pile, often substituting the com- 
monest Carrara for precious Greek marble, and oppressing the 
whole edifice under a battlemented cornice coming we know 
not whence! ‘This did not suffice, but you must give a coat of 
sticky varnish (vzschzo) to the marbles which were left. They 
will no more be trophies, but leave them as marbles, and time 
will give them, at least in part, the appearance of their primitive 
value, but if you make of them so many traps for catching 
birds, dust and dirt will deposit a crust upon them, and will 
produce great ugliness.” 

_ Shortly afterwards the columns were washed with lye, but 
the traces of the oil remained for a long time like a disgusting 
‘leprosy upon the marbles of the Palazzo Farsetti, which have 


~* An article by Signor Giacomo Boni, which is translated in the 
Venice News, , 


recently been polished. The southern facade of St. Mark's, 
under an improved directorship of the works, has also been 
lead-polished, and this was the best that could be done for the 
conservation of so many splendid marbles already scraped. 

As for the Fondaco dei Turchi, I have before now had 
occasion to remark upon the advantage which would accrue 
from bringing out the value of the marbles which are really 
rare and precious. Lately a small scaffolding has been 
erected around one of the columns ; I hope it will be an affair 
of polishing, and not of further scrapings or something worse, 
for the fancies of restorers have no limits. 

When I look at a faded photograph of the old Fondaco and 
think of the uniform and cold whiteness of the modern build- 
ing, and remember also that lately there has been begun and 
then suspended the application of gilding to the Ca’ Foscari, 
I ask myself why, having already the spectre of a palace lost 
for ever to art, to archzeology, to history, upon this these fanciful 
experiments could not have been made, instead of seeking out 
on every occasion one of those few monuments which still 
remain to us ancient and intact? 


THE LATE JOHN R. GANDY. 


HE death of Mr. J. R. Gandy, formerly of Warrington, took 
place last week at Southport. For some time, the War7zng- 
ton Guardian says, Mr. Gandy was a successful pupil at the 
Warrington School of Art, and afterwards, for some years, he 
was engaged with his relatives (Messrs. Garnett) as their chief 
designer and also assistant salesman, and during that period he 
secured many friends and admirers by his great ability and his 
invariable courtesy. His knowledge of art and drawing was 
remarkable, and created for him a number of clients who knew 
how to estimate talent. About eight years ago he was induced 
to go to America, partly for pleasure combined with business, 
and the “ go-ahead” character of American business men im- 
pressed him so favourably that his visit led to his forming an 
engagement with the largest and most important manufacturer 
in Cincinnati. He there soon introduced such a tone of fresh- 
ness into the designs from his ingenuity and skill that lead to a 
large increase of wealthy clients ; and one feature that he made 
a great speciality was stained glass, which in his case meant 
thick lumps of beautifully-coloured transparent or semi-trans- 
parent opal cut out of the solid with hammer and chisel. 


THE FRENCH IRON TRADE. 


AN official return has been issued showing the amount of 

production of iron and steel during the first six months 
of the present year. The pig-iron amounted to 764,643 tons, as 
against 763,225 tons in the first six months of 1886. Of this 
total, pig-iron smelted by wood fire stands for 5,052 tons. The 
total production of manufactured iron was 378,897 tons. In 
the corresponding period of 1886 it was 374,123 tons. There 
is, therefore, an increase of 4,774 tons. The output of steel 
fell from 245,785 tons in 1886 to 240,313 tons in 1887, a decrease 
of 5,472 tons. Rails were produced to the amount of 100,955 
tons, or 45,314 tons less than in the first six months of last 
year. 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


Pompeii.— A correspondent, in a letter written lately 
from Naples, says :—I have just had a private view of the silver 
objects lately found at Pompeii, which are now in the Museum 
here, but not yet publicly exhibited, being kept in a case in one 
of the deposit-rooms. They have evidently all belonged to the 
same table-service. The most interesting object is a small 
figure in silver of Jupiter, which, together with its tiny square 
pedestal, is not more than 3 inches high. The figure, seated 
on a high-backed throne, is most delicately chiselled, and, in 
spite of corrosion, the features are tolerably distinct. The head 
resembles that of the Olympian Jove. The left arm is missing, 
but, from the position of the socket, it must have been raised 
on high, and probably held a sceptre, the end of which rested 
on the ground. The mantle is folded over the left shoulder, 
and falls in graceful drapery across the knees. The right hand 
rests on the right knee, and holds the lightnings. Of the 
sandalled feet, the right rests on the pedestal, while the left is 
slightly raised as if it had had a footstool beneath it, now 
missing. The whole was most likely an ornament of some 
central piece belonging to the service. There are four deep 
silver wine-cups on slender pedestals, perfectly plain, and 
generally as bright as if the housewife had yesterday taken 
them from her cupboard. Also several small plates or saucers, 
with finely chiselled rims, bearing a pattern of foliage, flowers, 
swans, and panthers in a running design. A small silver sieve 
would seem to indicate that wine was warmed with some herbs 
or other ingredients and poured through it into the cups, as it 
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is of just the fitting size. There is also a little silver bottle 
with narrow neck and holes in the bottom, as if for sprinkling 
spice. Some smaller and larger spoons, egg-cups of different 
sizes and quite plain, and a flat round bronze dish, which has 
been lined with silver, now almost all destroyed and separated 
in flakes from the bronze, are the remaining objects of this 
interesting service of silver plate. There are no initials or signs 
to denote either the goldsmith who executed or the owner who 
possessed it. The objects have not yet been studied or ex- 
plained by the savants of the Museum, nor can I tell you to 
what period they are supposed to belong. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Honor Oak.—On Saturday, October 8, two memorial-stones 
of a Baptist school-chapel were laid by the Rev. J. T. Wignor 
and Mr. J. B. Mead. The building consists of a school-chapel, 
61 feet 6 inches by 32 feet 6 inches inside, having a partly open- 
timbered roof, and ceiled at a height of 25 feet, with inner and 
outer front ; lobbies, all doors opening outwards, and a vestry 
1o feet by 12 feet, &c. The style is Early Gothic, and the 
materials red brick with Bath stone dressings, and slated roofs. 
The contract for the chapel is taken at 1,093. by Messrs. F. & 
H. F. Higgs, Loughborough Junction, S.E., and the work is to 
be completed by the end of the year. Dwarf walls and iron 
railings are also to be erected around the whole of the site, 
which is 130 feet square, and which is intended for a new 
church also to be erected upon it within four years, when the 
building now being erected will be used asaschool. This is 
the second chapel erected during this year under the auspices 
of the London Baptist Association during the presidency of 
Rev. J. T. Wignor, the first being at Cann Hall Road, Stratford, 
which was opened in the spring. Both were designed and 
superintended by Mr. George Baines, architect, 4 Great 
Winchester Street, London, E.C. - 

Whetstone.—On October 15 the memorial-stone of a 
Congregational school-chapel, Whetstone, N., was laid by 
Mr. George Williams. The style of the building is a 
very simple treatment of the Early Gothic. It is faced with 
white bricks, with Bath stone dressings and tiled roofs. 
Accommodation in upper floor—school-chapel, 60 feet by 
35 feet, for about 350 adults, with a vestry tea-making room, 
&c. Two fireproof staircases of ample width lead down from 
this floor to spacious lobbies. On ground-floor will be an 
infants’ classroom 25 feet by 18 feet ; a lecture-room 30 feet by 
35 feet, with vestry 14 feet by 11 feet, and five classrooms 
13 feet 9 inches by 9 feet 6 inches each. A corridor, 6 feet 
wide, leads to lecture-roomsand classrooms. It will be heated 
by hot-water pipes, and well ventilated. The contract for the 
main building, including lighting, heating, &c, is 2,0077, The 
architect is Mr. George Baines, 4 Great Winchester Street, 
E.C., whose designs were accepted in a limited competition. 
‘The builder is Mr. R. G. Battley, 21 Old Kent Road, S.E. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Acton Green.—The memorial-stone. of the church of St. 
Alban the Martyr, Acton Green, was laid on Tuesday, 
October 18, by Mrs. Nelson, on behalf of Mr. E. Montague 
Nelson, J.P., of Hanger Hill, Ealing, who was prevented from 
attending by an accident. The parish is to be formed out of 
All Saints, South Acton, the Rev. G. Henley Manbey, M.A, 
being the vicar designate. The church will be 135 feet 
3 inches from east to west, and 53 feet 3 inches from north to 
south, internal dimensions, and will seat 750 adults, giving each 
the space required by the Incorporated Church Building 
Society. It will consist of nave and chancel, with north and 
‘south aisles, vestry and organ chambers, with heating vault 
under morning chapel 12 feet by 29 feet, a semi-octagonal 
baptistery 20 feet by 10 feet, two porches at the west end, and 
an entrance at the north-east corner of the nave. There 
will also be a lofty clerestory on an arcading of five brick 
arches springing from quatrefoil columns, and the height from 
‘floor to ridge of nave will be 55 feet. The building is to be in 
the Early English style, and is being carried out from a design 
and under the personal superintendence of Mr. Edward 
Monson, jun., A.R.I.B.A., of The Vale, Acton. The walls are 
to be built of brick, faced externally and internally with best 
red local bricks, which are of a very bright colour, and will be 
relieved with dressings of Bath stone and blue Staffordshire 
brick bands. The roofs are to be of yellow deal, of the 
‘hammer-beam form, double boarded, and covered with felt and 
North Welsh slating, an air-space being left between the two 
lots of boarding to secure ventilation. The flooring of aisles 
is to be of solid wood blocks on concrete ; the other part will 
be laid with floor boards on joists. The building is to be 
warmed with hot air, and ventilation is to be provided for by 
means of vertical shafts carried up in the thickness of the 
external walls under each of the side windows, covered on 


the top with polished brass hit-and-miss gratings as inlets, 
and large openings in each gable and clerestory for outlets, all 
thoroughly under control. The cost of the building, including 
seating, lighting, and warming arrangements, is estimated at 
5,000/, but it is only intended at present to erect the nave, 
aisles, and baptistery, and to enclose the site with a substantial 
brick wall, and the contract for this has been taken for the sum 
of 3,500/. by Mr. Joseph Dorey, of Old Brentford, who has 
erected several churches in the neighbourhood. 


Cleckheaton.—On Saturday the foundation-stone of the 
church of St. Luke, Cleckheaton, Yorkshire, was laid. The 
church—which is being erected from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Medland Taylor, architect, of Man- 
chester—is in the Geometrical Decorated style of Gothic, and 
consists of a nave, north and south aisles, and chancel. The 
aisles are carried round the western end of the nave, which 
terminates in a semi-hexagonal apse, at the extreme point of 
which is the baptistery—an unusual and picturesque arrange- 
ment. The chancel is well raised, seven steps leading to the 
altar. The windows are mostly traceried, those in the clerestory 
being square-headed, and simpler in character than in the 
other parts of the building. The floors are of wood blocks, 
with tiles in chancel and passages. The main entrance is by a 
south-western porch under the tower, and there are other doors 
north-west and south-east, making in all three for exit. Ad- 
vantage has been taken of the natural slope of the ground to 
form a parish room and choir vestry, extending under the whole 
of the chancel, and from which a spacious stone staircase leads 
up into the church. Accommodation is provided for 650 
persons, the sittings being all free and unappropriated. The 
church will be built entirely of stone, both outside and in. 
There will be no plaster. The contract for the church, with 
tower and spire, parish room, and all fittings complete, has 
been taken by Messrs. J. & W. Beanland, builders, of Bradford, 
for the sum of 5,000/. 


GENERAL. 


The Annual Conversazione of the Birmingham Royal 
Society of Artists was held on Tuesday evening. 

Sir W. H. Houldsworth, M.P., has offered, as a gift to the 
Manchester Art Gallery, a picture of Manchester, painted by 
the late C. R. Stanley. 

Mr. Wyke Bayliss, of the Society of British Artists, read 
a paper on ‘“‘ The Cyclist at the Shrine” at the meeting of the 
Society of Cyclists on Tuesday. 

The Annual Exhibition of Paintings by the Inverurie 
Amateur Art Association was held on Saturday, and proved the 
most successful yet held. 

Mr. E. W. Farebrother, F.R.I.B.A., of Great Grimsby, 
has obtained first place in the competition for the new alms- 
houses which are to be erected for St. Leonard’s Hospital 
Charity at Newark. Fifteen sets of p!ans were submitted. 

Dr. Schliemann has made a will, leaving his very valuable 
collection at Athens to the Berlin Ethnological Museum, 
which will ultimately contain all the collections of antiqu: relics ~ 
made by the explorer. 

The Rev. G. EB. Jelf, rector of Chatham, has issued an 
appeal for help in the much-needed restoration of the old Norman 
parish church. 

An Exhibition of Illuminating Apparatus is to be held 
in St. Petersburg in November, under the auspices of the 
Imperial Russian Technical Society. 

Mr. W. Quarrier, of Glasgow, announces that a gentle- 
man in that town, in memory of his deceased wife, has under- 
taken to bear the cost of adding another house to the group of 
orphan homes. 

A Concert Hall, capable of seating 4,000 persons, with an 
orchestra, &c., of 700, is proposed to be built at the corner of 
Victoria Street, Westminster, close to Victoria Station. It is 
expected that the hall will be ready for occupation in the autumn 
of next year. 

The Steel Company of Scotland claim damages of 
100,000/, against Messrs. Tancred, Arrol & Co. for breach of 
agreement, the Company claiming to be entitled to supply all 
the steel required for building the Forth Bridge. 

The Norwich Town Counci), which some years ago ex- 
pended a sum approaching 200,000/. in the construction of 
sewerage works for carrying off both surface sewage and 
sewage proper, has decided to construct a separate system for 
the sewage at acost of 78,o0o/. The irrigation system is to 
be continued, and the old service of pipes will be used for 
surface water. 


Caution.—Criminal proceedings under the new Merchandise Act will be insti- 
tuted against any person or persons falsely representing any form of ventilator to be 
a Self-acting Air-pump Ventilator, said title being our regisiered trade-mark, any 
infringement of which renders the person infringing liable to a penalty of two years’ 
imprisonment. Rovert Boye & Son, Limited. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 
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simultaneously. 


THE “ECLAT” xo Te RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 


“ As little ironwork as possible.” —Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 


These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wim. Armstrong. 

A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 
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Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 

Perfect Fanlight Regulator. 

Ghain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. +t Bd 
Reversible Pivored Windows for Cleaning from the inside. | 

for Opening one or a number of Lights 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to~ 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to~ 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies - 
to such tnguirees. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


CHEADLE.—Oct. 31.—Plans and Estimates of Cost for 
Main Drainage of District are invited by the Cheadle and 
Gatley Local Board. Mr. T. H. Duckworth, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Cheadle. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BALDERTON. — Nov. 7.— For Rebuilding Inn. Mr. G. 


Sheppard, Architect, Kirkgate, Newark. 

BARNET.—Nov. 3.—For Kitchen, Scullery, Boiler-House, . 
Serving-Room, and other Works, to form Dining Hall at the 
Workhouse. Mr. G. D. Byfield, Clerk to the Guardians, High 
Street, Barnet. 

BreLFast.—Nov. 1.—For Building Villa at the Knock. Mr. 
H. Seaver, Architect, Telegraph Chambers, Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— Oct. 29.—For Building Pair of Houses. 
Messrs. C. T. & W. H. Miles, Architects, Observer Chambers, 
Bournemouth. 

BROMLEY.—Oct. 28.—For Bathrooms, Water-closets, and” 
Extension of Kitchen of Workhouse Infirmary Buildings, 
Locksbottom. Mr. Robert Gordon Mullen, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Bromley. 

CASTLETON.—Nov. 7.—For Rebuilding Inn. 
nard, Architect, 41 Flowergate, Whitby. 

CHERTSEY.— Oct. 29.—For Ballroom, &c., Bridge Hotel- 
Mr. C. Welsh, Architect, London Street, Chertsey. 

COLTON —For Building Dwelling-house. Messrs. Settle 
& Farmer, Architects, Ulverstone. 

DEwsBURY.—Nov. 4.—For Building Two Houses, Stables 

Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury, 
DuBtin.—Oct. 31.—For Building Wing to Mercers’ Hos- 
pital. Messrs. Brett & Mitchell, Architects, 10 Leinster Street, 
Dublin. 


Mr. R. Len- 


&c. 


I 


CHIMNEY 


BE. & J. 


MM. 
s=SE! — os HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

HALIFAX.—Oct. 28.—For Building Two-storeyed Shop. . BARNES. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Halifax. For Erecting Mission Hall, Railway Street, Barnes, Surrey. 
HIGHGATE.—Oct. 28.—For Building Postal Sorting Mr. W. H. ATKIN BERRY, A.R.I-B.A., Architect, 35 Bed- 


wg M. fF Works! 12 Whitehall ford Row, W.C. ~ Quantities by Mr. J. W. Kennedy, . 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 1 iteha at Great James. Streete Bedford samme! ’ 


Place, S.W. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Oct. 29.—For Taking» Down old Build- ann soy Sayons, Putngy - =. «ys - £900 OTe 
ings, &c., and Rebuilding Inn and Stable. Mr. A. J. Taylor,| J Hill, Barnes. «  «. « « 4 4 8909 0 0 
Architect Estate Buildings, Huddersfield A. Sale, Barnes . . y : 4 786 Ole 

’ ere : A. Hunt, Barnes . ‘ s . e ‘ “733 OD 

KETTERING.—Oct. 29.—For Building Residence. Messrs. 

Gotch & Saunders, Architects, 1 George Street, Kettering. BUILTH. 

KILQUIGGAN.—Noy. 8.—For Building Church. Mr. W. G. | For Building Farmhouse at Cwmwynthe, and Additions to 
Doolin, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. Bank House, Builth, Mr. S. H. COWPER-COLES, Archi- 

LEEDS.—Oct. 31.—For Building Boys’ School at Mechanics’ tect. 

Institution. Mr. C. S. Nelson, Architect, Park Row, Leeds. Bank House. as 

NOTTINGHAM.—Oct. 31.—For Alterations to Workhouse A. Meredith, Newbridge-on-Wye £69 0 £430 0 0 
Premises. Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market Street, G. Dore, Rhayader . c 3 — 430 0 0 
Nottingham, J. M. JONES, Builth (accepted) . 33 0 0 360 0 0 

PENDLETON.—Nov. 14.—For Building Police Station. The H. Price, Builth . : . - 6610 o 306 0 oO 
Borough Engineer, Salford. 

CANTERBURY. 


RUMNEY.—Oct. 31.—For Building Villa, Stables, &c. Mr. 


W. F. Gillett, Architect, 34 Charles Street, Cardiff. ~ ae Gung aes ert Cantet ay ae 
SALISBURY.—Oct. 29.—For Building House and Shop. adsonh = > As d 2 ; : .£426 10 oO 

Mr. Fred Bath, Architect Crown Chambers, Salisbury. WILTSHIRE (accepted ) ‘ : i i ;. 36% ome 
SWINDON.—Nov. 3.— For Building Infectious Diseases Jukes & Co. : : 4 : . - 386 0 0 

Hospital. Mr. R. Godfrey, Architect, King’s Heath, Birming- Roof only. 

ham. Rendle & Co. : is 4, P , . 359 100 
West BROMWICH.—Oct. 29.—For Building Board Schools, Newton & Co. 5p See a ee eee 

Spon. Lane...Mr.:E...P__Pincher, Architect, 274.High. Street.) | Willey G:AGo"+ °+) 0) ree aaa ae, 345 0 0 

West Bromwich. Pocock ote ST eee ee - 328 0 oO 


WOOLWICH.—Nov. 1.—For Enlargement of Post Office 


The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W | 20. street Un procera Wack cs ar Rea 
WREXHAM. —Nov. 8.—For Additions to Infirmary. Mr. uP Mr. Harpur, Borough Rusinees Cardiff. ta 
Morison, Architect, 10 King Street, Wrexham. T. Rees, jun Ely, Cardifade i ; £11,613 0 
: i 5. oa 
Nelson & Co, Cardiff . : . " oD, Shang 


Turner & Sons, Cardiff . ‘ ; é 2019, 29% 
Logan & Hemingway, Penarth, Cardiff , o » ytd 
TENDERS, A. Kellett, Ealing . : : . : « 7B Qae 
Batchellor & Snowdon, Penarth, Cardiff cine Gy SE 
J. Allan, Cardiff ferFg Se 
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NAVOOVAVIHF OW O 


Aik ae CILFYNYDD. | GEEN & PARKER, Cardiff (accepted) 156,519 
For Building Sunday School Room, Cilfynydd, Ponty pridd. | Ellis & Davis, Cardiff (sewers only) . «1,142 
G. Griffiths, Pontypridd . : : ; 2180 —50 0 J. C. Pearson, Cardiff (sewers only) : » 1,060 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


: Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, aid Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


11 PRIZE MEDALS, 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for ~ 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
“<“Emmovable Aeme” 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


LIMITED, 
Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, S.E. 


SPECIALITE MEDVEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: 20 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, | 
34a Albert Embankment, perth cs MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH, S§.E, 5 T. J. STURGEON & CO.,Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DEVIZES. ILFRACOMBE. 
For Additions, &c, to Southbroom Brewery, Devizes. Mr. For Taking Down Premises and Four Shops and Residences, 
BELLINGTON, Architect. High Street, Ilfracombe. Mr. JOSEPH YEARDYE, Archi- 
G. Brown . : ; : .£420 0 O tect. 
J. ROMAIN (accepted). . Pee Lathe oO) Os Entire Works. 
H. Ash, jun. : . os) ee . GSE) ee te William Brooks, Ilfracombe . : - el teloe 0 
W.E. Chivers °. ‘ - : 392 0 0 John L. Brooks, Ilfracombe °. ; 2,975 0 O 
BEoe cua Del ALFRED SLEE, Ilfracombe (accepted) : chy APH oko ae) 
For ee School in the Parish of Drumblade, Spam ap Separate Trades. 
A. Stephen, Inverurie, mason. ; “190 15 0 Ilf b I 0 O 
A. Murdoch, Banff, carpenter : F i 66 15 oO ven ihexeows'se arcane é 8 On O 
T. Henderson, Huntly, slater. ° : ‘eebcpe ta * Cornish & Jones, Ilfracombe, ironmonger "450 (0). Ke) 
J. Wilson, Huntly, plumber. . : . > ee ee Josiah King, Ilfracombe, ironmonger 419 0 O 
J. Logie, Huntly, plasterer . - SIOHO O1© Tonnes Vickery, Ilfracombe, painter and gl azier 182 10 0 
Items not contracted for—making of play- W. Minerd, Ilfracombe, stonemason eee Terns O 
ground, expenses of charters and school- 73 © ©) Wy. Collins, Ilfracombe, stonemason Siiaidartew hs iilye/- aie 8 
fittings, commission, &c. ae G. Dyer, dycavntor “ee ey PES BS TES Gio 
‘Total ‘. ate SO wis G. Tucker, excavator re eee Sn 84 12 0 
GOSBERTON. 
For Erection of Cemetery Chapel, Gosberton, Lincolnshire, for CLADE DOES 
the Gosberton Burial Board. Mr. JOSEPH SAWYER, Archi- For Building Fish Market, pete ts P 
tect, Spalding, and 63 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Morrison & Sons. ee oases O 


Quantities by the Architect. Fox Additions and Alterations to West Wing of City Hospital, 


T. Pick, Spalding ; andre tT @ ag Netherfield Road, Liv oes) 

J. B. Newton, Boston . : . . 395 Morrison & Sons. - : : ..£2:937 0 Oo 
C. A. Watson, Spalding ° 392 

W. H. Lyon, Stamford 4 380 LEICESTER. 


O OLOWOnO O8O7G OO 
Koyo) poy (2 Op odeh ©) 


EiHobson Alford |. j ‘ E + dal For Sanitary Shed, with Retaining Walls in connection there- 
W. Emerson, Stamford : : gal with, to be Erected by the Corporation of Leicester on 
W. Greenfield, Boston . : : ‘ 5 : a7 ; land belonging to the Great Northern Railway Com- 
laneley, Kirton P ; 3 anes pany. Mr. J. GORDON, M.Inst.C.E, Borough Engineer, 
J. HoLMEs, Wainfleet (accepted) : » 325 Tetetter: 
Jeeeeate, Boston . : : ae James Evans, Leicester . : . cY2SegeO. 5 
GUILDFORD. E, B; Pipes, Leicester 2 ; ; ‘ bat 10927 te 
For Alterations to Premises, New Stabling, &c., Pitch Place, Clarke & Garrett, Leicester ‘ ; ‘ 92532 FG O 
Guildford, for Robinson’s Trust. Mr. J. WILLIAM S. & E. Bentley, Leicester : : : LE D0CG EG: EO: 
STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor, 21 New Bridge Street, John Marston, Leicester . : : *T0082"s)) 9 
EC: years ole Herbert, Leicester : : = IOO4" 12, 10 
G. Strudwick , A : , ; rs 72.303,.,.0 0 John Bentley, Leicester : : 2 + 2 1,9025FOmO 
Tribe & Robinson : - ; 3 4 ee oO .O J. A. Sharpe & Sons, Leicester’ , 4 Tee. Ose O 
E. Downs . j - “ 4 A 5 eecizei2, OC Tyers & Yates, Leicester ; ; ; 7 -OGietes O 
E. Glew j ; ; . F e320 0. 0 J. O. Jewsbury, Leicester . : eI OOGs Tom O 
geet, DEAE SEABER (accepted) : - i ‘ 259 0: O Duxbury & Son, Leicester (accepted) j 5 PEST) VO - 7 


206 BETHNAL GREEN 


ROBERT GARRARD & CO., ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, ” &e., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &e. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities trom Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* Ac AJOU,. "Lon DON.’ 


B EST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B a 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the a - 
“MODEL DWELLING” /n the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, /887. ce || C 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


= op = PARQUET FLOORINGS. WOOD CARVINGS. 
150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
at | P< RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
= > O *  Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, the country. 
Zz. = = oO oc S Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 
— (=) oO € i} oe 
mn 5 oo be. 
Q ~ a E Als i 
Aare wW i | be 
=) fam ul o aes 
2a Se eeee [ex 
ya oS = 
<q = & ARTISTIC JOINERY. 
Au lool p> (Turpin’s Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared ee ah ae 
: ie fo) fo. fae} THIN PARQUET on deal back laminations, equal wawear to a 
rS fos | ~ inch Solid Parquet. Used for Veneering old DEAL 
existing deal floor,and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction. BACKING, 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking._E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.G. 


-For Alterations and, Additions to the Bulls No. 2 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEICESTER—continued. 

For Boarded Fence, together with Entrance Gates, &c., to be 
erected round the Groby Road Sanitary Depdt, for the 
Corporation of Leicester. Mr. J. GORDON, M.I.C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Leicester. a 


Alfred Plant, Leicester 2 : : ay, 170. 4:0~ 0 
T. D. Brown, Leicester C é : 155g LOmrO 
Charles Bass, Leicester . : L530 wo 
GUNSON & SONS, Leicester (accepted ) 140° SG 


For Erection of Additional W.C.’s 
the Corporation of Leicester. 
Borough Surveyor. 


at the Market House, for 
Mr. J. GORDON, M.I.C.E., 


J. O. Jewsbury, Leicester . : £139 Ig oO 
Getliffe, Leicester , é iG iolege (5: 
Sharpe & Sons, Leicester I09 I5 oO 
A. Plant, Leicester 109 10 O 
Ve CHESTER, Leicester (accepted ) 103, 0.50 


LONDON. 
Old Kent 
Road, and Building Two Houses adjoining, for Mn, Hoshi 


Finch. Mr, A. E. "Huc er R.I.B A., Architect. 
Faulkner : «£2,412 "O20 
David King & Son : 3 : 2,203 MOgeD) 
Drew & Cadman ; ; : : ‘ 273 oy ie! 
Downs : ; 3 - ; : 3 «) 2,14 2a Ouno 
G. S, Williams . 2,132 s,OmEG 
--For Additional Buildings, Irongate Wharf Road, Paddington, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION: 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: 
George Street, Edgware Road, Ww. 


omer ee 


for the London General Omnibus Company. Quantities 

by Mr. A. J. Bolton. 
S. Knight, Fulham . ‘ : 1008 Oo Oo 
B. Abraham, Limehouse . 1,396,300 
W.G. Hack, Poplar . 1,247 0 0 
J. Garrud, Hackney Road 1,181 9 oO 
M. Manley, Regent’s Park 1, 7.3 OmeO 
Turtle & Appleton, Wandsworth BING) fo} ts 
King & Co., Norwood 1,005 0mn@ 
uf Stephenson, Bishopsgate 1,089 ONG 
E. Toms, Camden Town . 1,033 ROMEO 
Fane Hunt, Bow Common L,O19%sO"LO 
2H, F. Evans, Holloway 998 fe) 
“G. Parker, Peckham: 997 9 O 
Lele HAYNES, Alperton, Harrow ‘(accepled 980 0 oOo 


For Rebuilding No. 3 


For New Baptist Chapel, Schoolroom, and Vestries. 


L. H. & R. Roberts . £5) 724 0 90 
Wm. Goodman 55555 9 O 
Dove Brothers . 5.435 0 9 
Higgs & Hill 4,894 9 Oo 
F. & H.F. Higgs cee 4,870 @ oO 
DE. Nightingale = ne 4,843 0 Oo 
John Woodward ; 4,843 9 0 


OPEN. 


Little Queen St., Upper | Office: 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and sien . 
3 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). ef 


& 

\\'s Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, ¢ 

a Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun- Metal Casements. Z 
> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ £ 

\| 2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 5 

— U2 5 aes tas Glasgow, ‘1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. E 
H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;“ 

also of the Metal Casements and meebper Ventilators. 


LOcURENATLGSD 
H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


LONDON — continued. 


For Rebuilding the Bedford Arms, East Street, Walworth, for 


Mr. John Harris. Mr. F. A, POWELL, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- 


EGE: 
Holliday & Greenwood . . . £2 247 90 0 
Jones A : : : . 2,187 O90 
Anley ; : 5 4 ; : . . 2,164 Bn oe 
Tyreman . : j ; : : . - 2,125 0 0 
Knight .. : A ; 2,100 O 0 
Gould & Brand ; , . 2,097 9 9 
Burman & Sons é 1,997 9 90 
Wer sCASTLE (accepted ) 1,873 9 © 


For Fitting up Pump, &c., at the ieee St. John’s Hill, 


New Wandsworth, for the Guardians, Wandsworth and 
et Union. Mr. T. W. ALDWINCKLE, Architect, 
2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


i Taylor & Sons - £759 ome) 
T. Horn & Sons . 73k) Oo 2 
Z. D. Berry & Sons 710 90 90 
J. & F. May 690 0 O 
Z. Hills & Co. 607, 108 
Weyman & Johnson : : : 517 10 90 
T, Hunt & Sons (accepted ) - : . 470 0 O 


MONMOUTH. 


For Building Two Vestries, St. Thomas’s Church, Overmonnow. 


Mr. F. A. POWELL, A.R.I.B.A , Architect. 


W. SIMMONS (accepted ) . £2830 0 
Agincourt aia Monmouth, for Mr. 


Fredk. Wright. Mr. F. A. POWELL, A.R.I.B.A,, Architect. 


W.C. Shannon . ; , : . £493 one 

C. Morgan . q : ; ATs (0.0 

W. SIMMONS (accepted yO . ‘ : ¢ 340 9.79 
NUNHEAD. 


Messrs. 
CHARLES GRAY, SEARLE & SON, Architects, 12 South | 
wark Street. Quantities by the Architects. 


H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


.GLASs SELLERS’ COMPANY 
= IBITION, 


Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


ae Hopecr Kis Skylights. 


Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


WA. LER RZ 


Occupy same space only as 
eager! Socket Pipes. 


ids UNIVERSAL 


EXPANSION JoiNT 
=WATER =PIPES= |= 


‘WALSAS 
1SIdWIHO ONY LS39 FHL 


RINGS —— 
LBS SQINS INTERNALLY 
Boilers of every description, 


"WL31dWO00 O3XI4 


saree Ar 


¢ John Dalton Street, 


UT-WATER PIPES & COILS. 


“RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 


The most inexperienced can fix them. Soundness of Joint a certainty. 


The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 


Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, Churches, Board 


KIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES, 


Schools, Horticultural Work, &c 


Makers of the | MPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT COI LS, Coil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains, Vases, &c* 


CK FLOORING. 


ALL.LOTW TT (ate of GEARY é eee! 
MANCHESTER. 


“BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, | IMMOVABLE, | 


Being “ Keyed” to Substructure be 
METAL KEYS, 
And by an 
Adhesive & Preservative Mastic. 
Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, 


Vol. XXXVI. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gold Lettered, Price 12s, 6d. Office —175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
PAISLEY. ST. MARY CRAY. 
For Construction of Filter Bed, Measuring Well, Settling | For Rebuilding a Corner Shop, St. Mary Cray, Kent, for Mr. 
Pond at High Level Filters, Stoneley, Paisley. G. Ogburn. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and 
Mason and Tronwork. Surveyor, I pamela Street, E.C. 
R. R. Gordon, Bathgate ‘ PLT 87e TT 0 Hart Bros. A 3 easy sy Moy eke. 
A. Bruce, Paisley . .) ne Loot raat Knight.” %. he ra ees 670 0 Oo 
J. Murray & Co., Glasgow P ‘ 1,519 16 5 Money Marsland . F 5 652 0 Oo 
‘R. B. Stewart, Saltcoats 4 : 1,504 7 10 Somerford & Son , * 7 620680) 10 
A.Gall, Alloa. ae 1,472 17 2 ‘Paylor. &eSon 2820) 2°) le ae 568 0 oO 
R. Moffat & Son, Paisley . Medi te 1,454 3 4 F. WOOD (accepied) . « « . 563 9 0 
M. Sproul, Barrhead. : — 1,433 1200 SUNDERLAND. 
j. Barclay, Paisley . ; ; 1,428 13 6 | For Building Out-Patients’ Department, at the Sunderland 
R. Aitkenhead & Sons, Greenock : ‘ pen1.990. Sod Infirmary. Mr. J. ELTRINGHAM, Architect, Sunderland. 
W. Jaffrey, Johnstone : é 15380-8200 R. Alison, Sunderland. F : ; “4h 161 0 Oo 
W. M’Lachlan & Son, Irvine 1370 GeO G. Swan & Co., Sunderland . ‘ : 1,144, Q, 0 
W. M’Ghee, Paisley . ; : : E330 tor 3 G. H. Hodgson, Sunderland . : ‘ I,L1Op OF, 6 
W. Kerr & Co., Greenock : : 1,299 6 Io E. H. & G. Allison, Sunderland : : 1055 oO 
Osborne & Stevenson, Ayr : : 3 12708810 D. & J. Ranken, Sunderland 1,051. On0 
J. Adam & Co., Glasgow : : : : 1,2002 07 (0 G. Huntly, Sunderland 1,05011 GEO 
Law & Co., Glasgow. : : 1,143 9 9 W. B. Cooper, Sunderland C 1,045 9 O 
J. Bowes, Paisley : : HIZO On G. & F. Hildrey, Sunderland . : 1,000 0 O 
Black & Edie, Johnstone . tg Iet27G1 1) 0:0 J. Hirst & Sons, Sunderland . 997 90 0 
Wriec: McLean, Paisley. 39 ~% E120 | 2.10 M. HowartTH, Sunderland (accepted ) 969 0 oO 
i i TOTTENHAM. 
For ac atacreeey iron Pipes for the Paisley Water For eee ore Braemar Road, for the Local Board of 
M‘Farlane, Strang & Co., Glasgow . . £3,987 16 _fitealth, Lottenbam. 
Laidlaw & Sons, Glasgow see 18 Z Nicholls, Wood Green - £497 9 0 
T. Eddington & Son, Glasgow . 3419 17 9 | Rendall, Walthamstow - 456 I Io 
D. Y. Stewart & Co, Glasgow . Mb 3-4 LOT aynik PS anne Ree 3 x 
5 o rick on, Millwa 3 
R. M‘LAREN & Co, ’Glasg ow (accepted) . Pe 33710.b5. 8 NaneeRinesiond : 5 ak 
PARKESTON. Griffiths, Kingsland ;: 375) O8 10 
For Proposed Schools, Parkeston, Essex, for the Ramsey BRADSHAW & Co., Tottenham (accepted) . 341 Ir 2 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 
For Alterations and Erection of Two Shops, at Nos. 1 and 2 
Victoria Terrace, South Shields, for Dr. W. Gowans, M.D. 


School Board. Mr. H. A. WOOSTER REEVES, Architect, 
14 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, and at Colchester. 
Quantities supplied. 


Kenney, Ipswich 3,998 9 0 Mr. HENRY GRIEVES, A.R.I.B. re Architect, South Shields. 
Horlock, Manor Paik 2.350) Or sO S. Sheriff, South Shields £350 ©). ~@} 
Wawman, Felixstowe 232458 10" °O Je Gilfillan, South Shields Ss5R lOO 
Oldridge, Colchester By700u 0 0 R. Atkin & Co., South Shields 486 0 0 
Grimwood, Sudbury . 3,260 0 oO W. Scott, South Shields Mey) By 
Bunting, Fenstantcn : : ; : pap TOORO) 0 N. Napier, South Shields 430 10 O 
Dobson, Colchester . f : : 4 083,080) 10} 0 G. Goddard, South Shields . 472—rdeO 
Gibbons, Ipswich é ; Pusstoy 90) 16) J. Ayre, South Shields. 4c8 Oo Oo 
Diss, Colchester , ‘ : : 2705 210-10 GOODWIN & SON (accepted ) 399 IO O 


A PEAL OF 8 BELLS FOR £75, 


FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING. 


stg sgiey enaeee 


HARRINGTON’S 


PATENT 


TUBE CHIMES, 


EQUAL IN TONE 


THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS. 


“The music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves to 
any simple air, easy of management, and mel- 
lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells. ... 
Such music I have heard at Coventry.’’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 20, 1887. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. WARRINGTON & CO., 


LISI Ne 


LLP IFFY 


SIL LOIL PFD LF LLL 


London err 
398 Eulham Road, &.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SOUTH 


SHIELDS—continued. 


For Erection of Cemetery Chapels and Superintendent’s 
House, situate near Westoe, for the South Shields Burial 


Board. Mr. HENRY GRIEVES, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 

South Shields. Quantities by Mr. George Connell, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. ; 
William ete ee : : : 25,100 To: Om J. C. Edwards, of Raabon, 
William Scott, South Shields < tm, 005 Su 7. 

R. Brown; South Shields’. < 5 - CeO LO mm te 
J. Young, South Shields . : : . of) hs 300 LES a7 
F. Mackey, South Shields ; - 414751b ae 
N. Napier, South Shields . : : : «4,008 2° 9 
R. Allison, Whitburn ; F ; : 3588710 8 
HUDSON & Co., South Shields (accepfed ) « 3,750 tO 5 
Atkin & Co., South Shields. : i 31027 alO nO 
R. Wilson, South Shields. : : 2 4ON TON LO 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. ; 
For Building School, Infirmary, and Additions to Union Work- 


house, Hartlepool. 
W. Ives & Co., Shipley . E 
T. Fortune, North Sunderland 
J. Kyle & Sons, Barnard Castle . 
J. Davison, Stockton-on-Tees. 
D. & J. Ranken, Sunderland . 
R. Allison, Whitburn : 
J. Wood & Sons, Leeds . é 
G, Marshall, Amberley . : : 
J. Lord, Middlesbrough . : : 
W. C. Atkinson, Stockton-on-Tees . 


W. Cockburn & Sons, West Hartlepool . 


R. Watt, West Hartlepool . . 
J. Bulmer, Hartlepool . : . 
J. Howe, West Hartlepool F : 
H. Suggitt & Sons, West Hartlepoo 
J. CARTER, Hartlepool (accepted) .. 


: 4 16,740 


‘ . £20,360 
, ae 20,261 
20,100 
19,420 
19,260 
19,000 
18,793 
18,533 
18,014 
17,860 
17,839 
17,650 
: 16,918 
; e tOWoS 


— 


NROOWOOOORO 


— 


O9A2ACOWOAUDOH OO ONO 


— 
moMmodnd 


16,461 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. ‘ ; 
For Second Section of Work to Three Houses in Walliscote 


Road, Weston-super-Mare, for Mr. R. Fear. 


Messrs. 


E. H. LINGEN BARKER and ALFRED W. S. Cross, 


Architects, Weston-super-Mare. 
Vowles : ; : : . 
Durston : : : : : 
Williams. : : : : 
POLLARD (accefted) . - . 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s, 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST | 


FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“Survryina List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


ae = h = made in 
oroug & 

Cure for TRA ee MARK. all colours 
Damp Walls 5 and 


and is 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT'S 
PATENT FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS, 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS, 


Possess immense advantages over all other meansof Fixi 
the chief points are:— — oe ee 
1. They take nails or 
becoming too hard. 
2. They do not split, like inferior materials. 
3. A vastly superior Jixing is obtained. 
Hundreds of references. REDUCTION IN COST, 
Particulars on application. 
RECENT 


Certificate of Morit, Sanitary Tnsti‘ute, Bolton, 1837. 
AWARDS, 


screws at any length of time, never 


Certificate of Merit, Sanitary Institute, York, 1886, 
Highly Commended, Firemen’s Exhibition, West- 
minster, 1886, 
J y To be ontained only from 
i VRIGHT e 3 Westminster Chambers, 
*& CO. { Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 
“ Fixing,” London. 


OL} MEL XXXVIT. OF THE ARCHITEOT, 
seems Sah at edo. 


Telegraphic Address : 


. £300" O80 


; 5 HOEY we) 1) 
: . 266 12 10 their own manufacture. 
265 0 oO 


HAINES & CO, 


Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


PAPERHANGINGS 


MANUFACTURERS, 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE whole of the red terra-cotta work for the exterior of the 
New Victoria Courts at Birmingham, under Messrs. Aston 
Webb & Ingress Bell, has been placed in the hands of Mr. 
This, and Mr. Waterhouse’s New 
Royal Infirmary, in course of erection at Liverpool—also en- 
trusted to the same firm—together with the Constitutional Club 


in Northumberland Avenue, will form the three largest and 
_ most important terra-cotta works of recent years. 


THE centre portion of the reredos for Lillington Church, 
near Leamington, has now been placed in position. It is a 
representation of the Lord’s Supper in high relief, the figures 
being carved out of a solid block of Caen stone about 18 inches 
thick. The panel is surmounted by a battlemented cornice, 
with a string of Early English carving beneath. This is sup- 


_ ported by columns of Devonshire marble of rich colouring. 


The structure is not yet completed, inasmuch as side wings, 
which are designed to rise to a much greater altitude than the 
centre portion, have yet to be added. The whole of the work 
has been entrusted to Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham 


, and London. 


A) Bread Street, 


A large collection of Choice 


Goods always kept in Stock 
from which Orders can be 


Supplied. 


ee 


LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 


DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 
Raised Flocks. 
Friezes. 


> 


MrEssRs. MILES, WILLIAMS & Co. (Limited), of Bootle, 
Liverpool, have just received the highest award at the Antwerp 
Exhibition for the excellence of their exhibit of varnishes, 
paints, lubricating oils, dry soap, and other preparations. This 
makes the third time the firm have carried off the highest 
honours for their special class of goods. 


Two two-light stained-glass windows have recently been 
erected in Dolfor Church, Newtown, Montgomeryshire. One 
was in commemoration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, and illustrated 
the figures of King David and Esther, a medallion of Her 
Majesty the Queen appearing in the top part of the tracery. 
The other represents the figures of St. John and St. Paul. The 
execution of the work, which has given great satisfaction, was 
entrusted to Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and 
London. 


THE highest honours have been awarded to Messrs. John 
Hall & Co., Stourbridge, for their exhibit at the Adelaide 
Jubilee Exhibition of white and coloured glazed bricks, patent 
porcelain fireclay, Bath and fire-clay goods, all of which were 
It is gratifying to note that the merits 
of the excellent manufactures of this firm, which have been 
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recognised at home exhibitions, are also appreciated beyond 
the seas. 

ON Saturday last a statue of the late Samuel Morley was 
unveiled at Bristol by Sir Joseph Weston. The statue is of 
Sicilian marble, and is 8 feet in height. It is the work of Mr. 
Havard Thomas, of Chelsea. It stands on a polished granite 
pedestal 11 feet in height. The pedestal was provided and 
erected by Messrs. Arthur Lee & Brothers, of Bristol. 


THE first of a course of lectures on “ Plumbing and Sanita- 
tion,” in connection with the College of Science and Technology, 
was delivered last week in Edinburgh, by Mr. Thomas R. 
Proctor, president of the Master Plumbers’ Association. After 
alluding to the history of the plumbing craft, he stated that 
their main and primary object was that plumbing work should 
be, both in construction and workmanship, of the very best 
description ; and he then proceeded to refer to the knowledge 
that was necessary for carrying on the trade to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 


A NEW police-court has been erected at Forest Gate. The 
ventilating arrangements have been supplied by Messrs. Robert 
Boyle & Son (Limited), the self-acting air-pump ventilator 
being used for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


WEBB’S WORCESTER TILERIES COMPANY (Limited), of 
Worcester, have obtained first and highest award for their 
exhibit at the Adelaide Exhibition. 


Last Friday Mr. John Grundy, of 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London, gave his annual treat to the aged of his native 
town, Tyldesley, near Manchester, at which place his extensive 
heating-apparatus works are located. Upwards of six hundred 
persons whose ages were sixty years and more sat down to a 
very substantial repast. The whole of the guests afterwards 
repaired to the large hall of the Conservative Club, where a 
most enjoyable evening was spent, excellent music being pro- 
vided, and interspersed with short addresses. The chair was 
taken by Mr. W. Ramsden, J.P., and a great many of the ¢zte 
of the neighbourhood were present. For the very aged and 
infirm Mr. Grundy had conveyances provided to convey them 
from and to their homes. 


A STATUE to the memory of the late Lord Iddesleigh was 
unveiled at Exeter on Wednesday, the 1oth inst., by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Devon (Lord Clinton). It has been executed in 
Sicilian marble by Mr. J. E. Bohm, A.R.A., and is a most 
faithful likeness. It stands on a pedestal of polished grey 


Hayter (Devonshire) granite, which has been executed for the 
sculptor by Messrs. J.;Easton & Son, of Exeter. 


AT the meeting of the Dundee Police Commissioners 
tenders were submitted from contractors from all parts of Scot- 
land for the works in connection with the extension of Dundee 
Esplanade. The Burgh Surveyor had estimated the cost of 
the works at 20,000/., and the tenders ranged from 15,200/. to 
between 25,000/. and 30,0007. The works include the extension 
of the present esplanade about a quarter of a mile, the con- 
BEGG of a bridge over the railway line, and a new bathing- 
pond. 


WE are pleased to learn that Rogers’s copying preparation 
is making progress, and is now introduced into a large number 
of banks, insurance, steamship, and mercantile offices. It 
seems to meet a general want, as it does away with the neces- 
sity of using copying ink altogether, and substitutes a colour- 
less liquid which has the remarkable property, when used 
instead of water in the usual manner, of copying letters written 
with ordinary ink. Letters received may also be copied with 
this preparation, by which means the letter received and its 
reply may be copied into the same letter-book, thus serving for 
a complete reference. The Rogers’s Copying Company have 
opened a business establishment at 158 Leadenhall Street, 
where the preparation and any information with regard to it 
can be obtained. 


MESSRS. EDWARD SMITH & Co., of Coalville, have been 
given the highest award at the Adelaide Exhibition for their 
floor and wall tiles. 


WE are informed by Messrs. Caspar & Co. that they now 
manufacture the new crystallised glass according to Mr. Herbert 
J. Hadden’s patent. The Glass Decoration Company (Limited) 
having acquired all rights in the patent, have granted to 
Messrs. Caspar & Co. the license to manufacture and sell the 
crystallised glass according to the patent within the United 
Kingdom, and the sole and exclusive license to manufacture 
and sell the same within London, and a radius of 50 miles from 


THE PATENT GUM AND RuBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
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Charing Cross. Messrs. Caspar & Co. consider it fair to inform 
the trade that any interference with their acquired rights will be 
dealt with according to law. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


The Valére.—-Wefhave just seen at Messrs. Thomas 
Baillie & Co.s works, 187 Wardour Street, W., a new style of 
glass decoration which is sure to take well with the public, not 
alone for its own excellences but because it seems particu- 
larly to lend itself to the purposes of design. ‘ The Valére” 
patent translucid enamelled glass is a new process of decora- 
tion applied to glass or other ceramic substance or metal by 
means of enamel in relief, the novelty of which consists in 
the enamel being translucid, rendering both sides of the glass 
decorative, so that windows, screens, &c., so ornamented display 
a rich effect on whichever side the light plays; for instance, 
when viewed from the interior they display a rich and “ veloute ” 
effect, the various colours employed being discernible as in 
ordinary stained glasswork, and when seen from the exterior, 
these enamels sustain their natural side colouring elements, 
and retain the same effect they exhibit when viewed from the 
interior, deduction being made for the difference of light; the 
first being seen by refracted light and the last by reflected 
light. At night, by means of artificial light, the effect is the 
reverse, appearing translucid from the outside, and ornamenting 
the window in the interior, as opaque enamels do, with this 
difference, that by reason of their translucency, the whole effect 
is richer and more harmonious than by any other style of 
decoration, the naked glass itself acting as a dark background ; 
and if needed, this same ground, by a new process, can be 
coated with a film of gold which, although transparent, and 
nearly invisible, when put up to the light acts as a gold back- 
ground on whichever side the enamels receive their light, 
artificial or not. When the enamels have been once fired they 
can undergo a process of modelling or rehaussing, which treat- 
ment gives the modern interpretation of flowers and leaves as 
a natural effect. Lettering on glass in these enamels is very 
effective. The enamels are imperishable from weather, being 
fired at a higher temperature than stained glass usually is. 
The glass is particularly suitable for door panels and the like, 
and marginal panels which are so often seen employed with 
such gocd effect, for fire-screens and other screens, &c., and 
also when so used forms very handsome hall lamps. And also 


for every purpose that ornamental glass is used for, the process 
will be welcomed wherever decoration is needed of a tasteful 
character. Whatever design is desired it can be carried out, 
and thus much scope for originality is afforded. The peculiar 
feature of the glass, one in which it differs from stained glass, 
will in many cases prove a great advantage. Inside the house 
by night the loveliest stained-glass window is but a black mass, 
whereas in the case of this patent glass the design and colour- 
ing show out as well by night as by day, as before explained. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


AN International Exhibition of inventions and systems for 
preventing or extinguishing fires in theatres is to be opened at 
Paris on November 25, in the Municipal Pavilion in the 
Champs Elysées. There are to be theatrical performances 
with sham fires. 

THE license of the theatre at Ashton-under-Lyne was 
renewed by the Magistrates after consideration. The Mayor 
asked if the structural arrangements of the Theatre Royal 
were such as to lead the lessee and manager to believe there 
would be no loss of life if a panic occurred.—Mr. Revill (lessee) 
said a committee of the Town Council, with the borough sur- 
veyor, had been through the house, and the managers were 
prepared to make any alterations which the Magistrates might 
suggest. All the doors opened outwards except the street 
doors, and those were not closed during a performance.—Mr. 
Earnshaw, borough surveyor, said he had suggested amongst 
other things a fireproof partition between the stage and the 
auditorium in place of the present partition of wood. Even if 
all his recommendations were carried out, he did not think that 
the two theatres would be perfectly safe in case of panic or fire, 
but they would be as safe as they could be made without almost 
pulling down the buildings.—Mr. Revill stated that it would 
take about three months to complete the suggested alterations, 
and during that time he would have additional attendants, and 
do what he could to prevent danger arising. 

THE Justices of the Peace for Arbroath have refused to 
renew the theatre license for a wooden structure in Reform 
Street known as the new theatre. 

AT the Surrey sessions last week, the Chairman remarked 
that whatever decision the Court might arrive at now would 
not be a promise for the future. Certain structural alterations 
where required should be carried out. A committee of Justices 
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had been appointed to inquire into the matter, and frame rules 
under the guidance of the county surveyor. Before the next 
licensing session a report would be made as to what would be 
required for the public safety in places of public amusement. 
On the application for a renewed license for the Brixton Hall, 
the certificate of the Metropolitan Board of Works was pro- 
duced in support, whereupon the Chairman observed that one 
of the points which the Court would have to consider was the 
arrangements for inspecting licensed places. It was found that 
after the Metropolitan Board had given their certificate the 
buildings were-no longer looked after. Extra seats could be 
erected, doors could be fastened up, and all sorts of changes 
made without any interference on the part of anybody. On 
counsel for one of the applicants pointing out that there was a 
penalty for any infringement of the regulations, Sir William 
Hardman said that was a matter of theory. In practice there 
was no one to look after these places to see that no alterations 
were made which endangered the public safety. 


BUILDING IN EDINBURGH. 


AT the meeting of the Dean of Guild Court, Sir James Gowans 
was re-elected Dean. Sir James Gowans then submitted a 
statement of the work done by the Court, observing, in so 
doing, that it had been heavier during the past year than any 
previous one. He also took the opportunity of acknowledging 
his indebtedness to his colleagues, as, owing to protracted 
illness, he had been precluded from taking his share therein. 
An analysis of the year’s work of the Dean of Guild Court was, 
he said, extremely instructive and interesting, in respect that it 
was an index of the state of the building trade of the city, and 
indeed of trade generally. It showed the direction and extent 
of the city’s progress, and the provision that was being made 
in the way of dwelling-houses for the various classes of society, 
from the poorest upwards. During the official year now ended 
(1886-87) there had been 539 applications presented to the 
Dean of Guild Court, and in 508 of these cases warrant was 
granted. Last year (1885-86) the number of applications was 
491, and of warrants granted 391. He was pleased to state 
that the number of applications made this year exceeded last 
year by 48, and the number of warrants granted exceeded last year 
by 117. Of the more important public buildings sanctioned 
during the year, mention might be made of Heriot-Watt 
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College, the Warrender Private Baths, and the following public 
schools :—Torphichen Street, Castle Hill, and East London 
Street. Of the houses, there have been sanctioned first-class 
self-contained houses, 30 ; villas, 33 ; second-class self-contained 
houses, 40 ; houses of five apartments, 56 ; houses of four apart- 
ments, 56 ; houses of three apartments, 294 ; houses of two apart- 
ments, 165; small houses of one apartment, 28 ; good houses for 
working men, 24 ; and houses altered and remodelled, 350. In 
connection with the inspection and testing of sanitary arrange- 
ments, he said that the addition of one or two thoroughly- 
qualified plumbers for the more precise inspection of the 
plumbingwork was a most desirable matter, and this should be 
arranged for. He expressed a hope that the present movement 
for the registration of plumbers would be carried through suc- 
cessfully. The institution of a proper board of examiners in 
Edinburgh would go far to purge the craft of the non-efficient 
hangers-on, who are always a drag on every calling. He 
recorded with pleasure the instances of the praiseworthy efforts 
of some of the citizens who, by acquiring for remodelling con- 
demned tenements, were providing houses to meet the needs 
of the class who had been turned out of uninhabitable houses. 
He mentioned what he considered a defect in the Police Act, 
namely, that the Dean of Guild Court had no control over the 
architectural appearance of the building. Such a power, wisely 
exercised, would undoubtedly tend to the beautifying of the 
city. Another weakness in their powers was that they could 
not control the use of materials. This led to the mixing up 
of brick and stone in the exterior of buildings exposed to 
view, which was gradually tending to such erections having a 
patched appearance by no means attractive. He advocated the 
raising of the standard of open ground in rear of buildings 
from a half of the building area to a whole or equal area, 
Then they had to regret the absence of complete powers for 
insisting on the subdivision of houses and flats into small 
houses, being brought before the court for approval. In many 
such cases the arrangements as regards sanitary conveniences, 
light, and air space were of the most insufficient kind. The 
building up of already insufficient open ground was a highly 
reprehensible practice, and required to be prevented by law. 
The education of the people as to the value of well-built 
healthy houses would do more to force on the erection of com- 
plete dwellings than the intervention of the local authority or 
even Parliament. During the past year 162 houses had been 
condemned and shut up as uninhabitable out cf 295 dealt 
with. Out of the houses dealt with this year and last, 190 
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had been made habitable. Sir James concluded with a refer- 
ence to the districts where building operations had been most 
extensive during the year. At Morningside and Braid, where 
in respect of railways and tramways facilities of access were 
great, a healthy suburb was being rapidly built over. Then 
they had Dalry and Tynecastle districts providing a large 
number of good houses in tenements for working men. North 
Merchiston and Merchiston districts were also proceeding, 
though more slowly at present. 
covered with good villas. The north side of the city, which 
had long been lying dormant, was, in view of the cable tram- 
ways being opened shortly, showing signs of activity, and the 
new Belford Bridge improvement would no doubt tend to the 
development of the north-western part of the city in the direc- 
tion of Corstorphine Hill. 


THE OFFICE OF CITY ARCHITECT. 


AT the meeting of the City Council on Thursday in last week 
the question of the appointing an architect or surveyor for the 
City was broughtup. The following report of the proceedings 
is taken from the Czty Press :— 


Mr. Stoneham moved the adjournment of the subject | 


relating to the appointment of a City architect or surveyor. He 
said it was a very important matter, and the Court had not had 
time to consider the report. 

Mr. Bridgman seconded the motion. 

Mr. Sly (chairman of the Officers and Clerks’ Committee) 
said the committee had done their best to bring the matter 
before the Court as quickly as possible, and he thought they 
ought to proceed with the discussion. 
desirous that the subject should be judged on its merits. 

Mr. Shaw supported the motion for adjournment, observing 
that he was not clear on several points. 

The Lord Mayor said, if necessary, he would call a special 
court that day week. 

The motion for the adjournment being lost, 

Mr. Sly rose to move the adoption of his report, which recom- 
mended the appointment of a City surveyor at a salary of 800/. 
per annum. He said the present resolution was carried in com- 
mittee by two to one, and when the report came on there was only 


one dissentient. As appeared by the returns, the total cost of the | 


works designed and executed under the direction of Sir Horace 


_ Jones amounted to 1,531,800/., while those entrusted to com- 


West Craigmillar was being 


| 


He was, however, | 


petition during the same period to other architects amounted 
to 445,436/., or nearly one-fourth of the total cost of new works 
executed for the Corporation, and in comparing the cost of com- 
mission and extraneous assistance (22,688/.) on the latter amount 
with the item of draughtsmen and extraneous assistance on the 
former (7,304/.), due allowance had to be made for the fact that 
the department of the architect had, during the period under 
review, cost the Corporation a sum of 94,200/., an average of 
nearly 4,100/, per annum, a considerable portion of which must 
be attributed to new works executed under Sir Horace Jones’s 
direction, but for which the maintenance of so large and 
efficient a staff would not have been necessary. The statistics 
proved most conclusively the efficiency of the staff which the 
late architect had in his department, and he reminded the Court 
that when the late architect came before a committee he was 
invariably accompanied by one of the staff, whom he had to 
consult before he could reply to questions which might be put 
to him. He pointed out that without any extraneous assistance, 
or additional cost to the Corporation, the plans for the new 
City of London Court, which would involve a probable 
expenditure of 16,000/., had, since the death of Sir Horace 
Jones, been designed in the department and approved and 
adopted by the Court, while the general work of the depart- 
ment had, as far as the committee had been able to ascertain, 


_ been satisfactorily continued. He read from the report of the 


committee on the City surveyor and clerk of the City’s works in 
1863, which, he said, showed conclusively that the same ideas 
were then entertained with reference to this matter. When the 
late architect was appointed there were large works in prospect, 
and a large amount of work had been done since that time. 
The committee in their report said :—“ In making this recom- 
mendation we contemplate that the gentleman to be placed at 
the head of the department must be a man of ability and 
Capacity, possessing all the acquirements of a surveyor, and 
competent, under ordinary circumstances, to undertake the 
discharge of the duties of an architect, except such as under the 
description of ‘the highest professional duties’ were especially 
excluded from the duties assigned to the office in 1863.” They 
were strongly of opinion that they did not want a high-class 
architect, whose brains would be full of Elizabethan, Queen 
Anne, and Gothic architecture, and who would be unable to 
come down to the ordinary work of an entertainment com- 
mittee. An architect’s object would be to hand his name do wn 


' to posterity in connection with some great work for which the 
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Corporation would have to pay. He would bring his satellite 
with him in place of the gentleman who had been doing good 
suit and service in the office. It would not be fair and right to 
supersede those who had served the Corporation well. Let 
them have a man who would not think himself too big to carry 
out the behests of the Corporation. He believed that in 
adopting the report the Court would be acting in the best 
interests of the Corporation. 

Major Joseph moved an amendment :—* That in the opinion 
of this Court the appointment of architect and surveyor should 
be continued.” He said he had undertaken a most difficult 
task. He pointed out that the report was only signed by 
eighteen members of the committee out of thirty-six. The 
question was whether the Corporation should have an efficient 
officer for the purpose of managing the enormous Corporation 
and Bridge House estates. They must have a school for 
Ward’s bequest and a new Central Criminal Court, and the 
approaches to the new Tower Bridge on either side had not yet 
been settled. There were rumours of an art gallery, and it was 
a crying evil that the Guildhall improvements had not been 
continued. But it was said they had no money. What better 
incentive could he given to the enemies of the Corporation 
than to say they did not expect the coal dues would be con- 
tinued. The outside public would insist upon having the dues, 
because they had been expended for the public in a useful 
manner. Who would get up and say that the markets could 
retnain as they were? He admitted that a more painstaking 
and worthy officer the Corporation did not possess than Mr. 
Murray, and he would vote for no architect unless that gentle- 
man’s position was taken into consideration. The report itself, 
if carried, would result in their own officers being discharged. 
If they abolished the architect other officers would have to be 
abolished also. If they were going to make economy in the 
office they must remove some of the permanent staff, which 
had cost 32,000/., while the removable staff had cost only 
5,000/. The Court was asked to follow the Government, who 
had thrown away 33,000/. over the Houses of Parliament. The 
entire expense of the architect’s office had been 94,200/. in a 
space of twenty-three years. What would have been the cost 
‘to the Corporation if the architect had not been there? It 
would have been very much more. The two important returns 
he had moved for were not in the report. He asked for the 


returns showing the number of sales and purchase of land | 


belonging to the Corporation during the tenure of office of the 
late Sir Horace Jones. 


Those returns showed that the amount | wished to begin by snuffing out the architect. 


of land sold was 726,000/., and the amount purchased 816,000/. 
Had this been put out they would have had to pay a com- 
mission of 5 per cent., or 77,1752. 

Mr. Beck seconded the amendment. He said it was absurd 
to suppose that a man at 8oo/. a year could stand on a par with 
other architects ina compensation case. A great fuss had been 
made about there being no money for public buildings. Did 
anyone believe that all of a sudden this great Corporation was 
coming toa standstill, and that they were going to stop import- 
ant works? He looked forward to the time when the Corpora- 
tion would have more authority, and the City of London be able 
to carry out more important operations. He appealed to the 
Court not to pass so important a matter hastily. 

Mr. Bowring spoke in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Deputy Edmeston said the committee had disregarded 
the enormous amount of work done in the office, and had made 
it appear that all the expenditure referred to belonged to buildings. 
If the figures were analysed properly it would be found that the 
buildings had cost less than 3 per cent. instead of 5 per cent. 
The committee, however, had not done this, and the Court was 
misled. The Court would make a great mistake if they 
abolished a chief office. He had the highest opinion of the 
chief clerk in the architect’s office, and he suggested that they 
should disentangle the duties a little, and separate in some way 
the surveying duties from the other duties. Every great com- 
pany had a salaried officer to do their work, and they found 
that cheaper and far better. He hoped the Court would do 
something which would satisfy everybody. 

Mr. Alderman Lawrence pointed out that Major Joseph’s 
proposal would not preclude the Corporation from inviting com- 
petition whenever they chose. Twenty-three years ago, when 
a similar report was brought forward, the Court declined to 
listen to the committee. The present committee had hashed 
up that report again, and presented it as the views of the Court 
ot that day, but they were not the views of the Court. He 
thought it very unfair and unhandsome of the chairman (Mr. 
Sly) to say that Sir Horace Jones was not able to answer any- 
thing before the committee unless his staff was present. Sir 
Horace Jones was admitted to be a man of high honour and 
great integrity, and he thought the imputation a very unworthy 
one. They had only to look at that beautiful chamber and at 
the roof of Guildhall to understand that the late architect was 
a man of great ability. There were those who said the Corpo- 
ration would be snuffed out of existence, and the committee 
They had the 
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means of obtaining a man of great ability at a comparatively | system of competition had fallen into discredit. He believed 
low salary, as it was considered an honour to serve the Corpo- | the report would lead to extravagance rather than economy. 
ration. Mr. Alderman Knill said that what they wanted was a man 
Mr. Bridgman denied that Mr. Sly had made out any case | imbued with all the great architectural interests of this great 
for economy. The work carried out under the direction of the | City, and one who would make it his earnest study to carry out 
late architect amounted to a million and a half of money, and | future works in the same spirit. é 
the cost of that work, including extraneous assistance 750/., Mr. Deputy Bedford had been a member of the Court 
and gratuities to architect 5,0627, was not one per cent. upon | twenty-two years, and his object had always been that the 
the expenditure, whereas if given to outside architects the cost | Court should retain its present proud position. This, however, 
would have been 76,5902, so that they actually saved a large | would be taking a step down. Why not remove the town 
amount. The Metropolitan Board of Works had a superin- | clerk, the solicitor, and other officers ? 
tending architect, although most of the duties he had to per- Mr. Fraser said the designs for the City of London Court, 
form were the duties of a surveyor. He seldom designed | to which reference had been made, were prepared by Sir 
buildings, but he advised the Board with regard to buildings | Horace Jones. They had just agreed to give goo/. and 1,200/. 
erected on the Board’s land. They would want buildings | to officers in the chamberlain’s department, and now they pro- 
worthy of the City put up on the Thames Embankment and | posed to give an officer at the head of a department, and in 
elsewhere, and they ought to have an officer capable of advising | charge of all these matters, 800/. It was nonsense. 


on such matters. Mr. Alliston said if they carried this report they would make 
Mr. Malthouse supported the recommendation of the com- | one of the greatest mistakes ever made. He asked the Court 
mittee. to listen to the wise words of counsel given them by Mr. 


Mr. Judd said the only object of the committee, apparently, | Deputy Bedford. This was an experiment which would cost 
was to effect a saving of 70oo/, a year. His experience, as an| them deur. It was a small, unworthy, back-parlour report. 
employer of twenty-five years’ standing, was that if you pay a | Let each member feel that the honour and usefulness of the 
man a smaller salary you save nothing at all. Could they | Corporation was in his keeping. 
expect an officer to attend the Houses of Parliament, and per- Mr. Sly having replied, the voting was declared to be in 
form other duties mentioned in Appendix A, for 800/. a year? | favour of the amendment. A division was taken, and when the 
The report was impracticable, and he asked the Court to | tellers came to the table there was much noisy exultation on 
beware of the new broom. the part of the committee and their friends. The result was 

Mr. H. Clarke said when Sir Horace Jones came into office | announced as follows :—For the amendment, 71 ; against it, 79 ; 
the Corporation had over 100,000/. in the reserve fund, which | majority 8. The victorious party seemed wild with excitement 
fund had now disappeared. and cheered again and again. 

Mr. Scott said the City architect ought to be a man of the 
very best intelligence. a 

Mr. J. C. Bell contended that Major Joseph’s statements TORY ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE 
were very misleading. Edinburgh.and Glasgow were putting ; 
their municipal buildings out to competition, and Manchester, | THE new light on this island, which has just been completed by 
Sheffield, and Liverpool had done the same. Every member | the Commissioners of Irish Lights, was lighted for the first 
had spoken of the efficiency of the staff in the office. What | time on Saturday night, the Ist inst. The illuminant is gas, 
harm could there be then in going on another year or two, and | which is applied according to the triform plan of Mr. Wigham. 
if they found they wanted an architect at the end of that time | The gas is produced from rich cannel coal, and is of high 
they might appoint one? illuminating power, but the gas-making apparatus is so con- 

Mr. Shaw supported the amendment, observing that the | structed that crude mineral oil may be used instead of coal for 
best paid officer was the cheapest officer. In connection with | gas-making material. The dioptric apparatus consists of three 
the Holborn Valley Improvement, designs were advertised for _ tiers of six lenses each, superposed, and in the common focus 
and premiums paid, but neither of them was adopted. The | of each tier of lenses is fixed one of Wigham’s gas burners. 
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The lenses are annular, and the largest yet used in lighthouses, 
being about 5 feet 6 inches square. 

The necessity for the use of these large annular lenses 
arose out of the employment of the large gas fog burners. 
Previous to the adoption of gas the largest oil burner was not 
33 inches in diameter, and the lenses heretofore used in light- 
houses were made to suit such burners, but the fog power of the 
great gas burner of Mr. Wigham is 12 inches in diameter, and 
when gas was first introduced it was found that the increase in 
power with annular lenses, that is, in revolving lights, was not 
proportionately as great as in the case of fixed lights. Mr. 
Wigham urged from time to time upon the authorities the 
desirability of constructing lenses suitable for his burners, and 
expressed his views on the subject before the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, the Royal Dublin Society, the Society of Arts, and 
in other places. It was not, however, until the South Foreland 
experiments had been undertaken that, on the motion of Mr. 
‘Thomas Stevenson, engineer to the Scottish Board of Light- 
houses, an experimental lens was constructed by order of the 
Government. The result of the trial of this lens was satis- 
factory, and Mr. Wigham suggested to the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights that these lenses should be adopted for Tory 
Island. They determined to apply them at that station, and 
immediately sought the statutory sanction of the Board of 
Trade, but, as usual, it was not given without a struggle. How- 
ever, the Commissioners ultimately succeeded in carrying their 
point, and the result is that at Tory Island Lighthouse they 
have established a light second to no other lighthouse light in 
the world. 

In clear weather a burner of thirty-two jets is lighted in the 
bottom tier of lenses, and this is sufficient to carry to the 
horizon, but when the weather thickens seventy-six additional 
jets are instantaneously lighted in that burner, and at the same 
time the two superposed burners are lighted. The power of 
the light from these three burners transmitted through the 
magnificent dioptric apparatus by which they are surrounded 


may be calculated in millions of sperm candles. The illuminated | 
surface of the lenticular apparatus is about 450 square feet, | 
divided into six beams, each about 16 feet 6 inches high by | 


5 feet 6 inches wide. The system of lenses is caused to revolve 
by machinery prepared for the purpose, so that a beam passes 
the observer every minute, and as it passes it is broken into a 
group of flashes by the automatic extinction and reignition of 
the gas. 

In connection with this apparatus is a first-order fog siren, 


Address—YOCKNEY & CO., 


driven by gas, by which blasts of sound are emitted at regular 
intervals during the prevalence of thick or foggy weather. This 
siren has the advantage possessed only by those fixed at gas 
stations, of being capable of being put into action at a moments 
notice without the loss of time necessary where steam and hot 
air is used. ; 

The Commissioners of Irish Lights deserve great credit for 
their continued efforts on behalf of the sailor, not the least of 
which has resulted in the magnificent light of Tory Island. 


COMMERCIAL COMPETITION ABROAD. 


ON occasion of opening the new wing just added to the Tech- 
nical Institute at Keighley, Lord Rosebery delivered an address. 
In the course of it he said the Commission which had recently 
reported on technical education in other countries said “the 
foreign competition which presses us so most seriously is more 
frequently that in which the conditions of hours and wages 
approach us most nearly to our own.” Let them take the most 
remarkable instance of the country which was England’s 
greatest rival in the ports of the world. The prosperity of 
Germany arose out of a gigantic disaster. After the battle of 
Jena, when Prussia’s pride was humbled in the dust, she devoted 
herself to an heroic resolution and determination that the mis- 
fortunes of war should be repaid by intellectual improvement, 
that she should endeavour by superior education to raise herself 
to a position of eminence. She did not make education more 
abstract or sublime, but more practical, more technical, and 
more commercial. By that great effort, long persevered in, the 
Germans had become the most practical people on the face of 
the globe. In matters of government, in matters of military 
administration, and educational work, Germany was the most 
practical Power that existed in the world. In foreign countries 
German clerks were employed largely to the exclusion of 
Englishmen, and they were more valuable than Englishmen 
owing to the training they had received. Another way in 
which the Germans beat us in the Eastern trade was that they 
were satisfied with narrower profits. English trade with India 
was done under very narrow profits indeed. Some trades were 


‘not satisfied with them, but the German was, and he settled 


down on the narrow profits until he made them grow into 
larger ones. What, then, was England to do? To beat 
Germany they had a very long start to make up. Germany set 
about her practical schools in 1806, and it was not until 
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twenty-eight years after that date that the British Parliament 
voted, after a great effort, the sum of 20,000/. a year for educa- 
tion. A great deal more was voted now, but they had hada 
lot of ground to make up in elementary education; and 
as regarded technical and commercial education, England had 
now as much ground to make up as she had in elementary 
education then. England wanted an impulse to do something, 
and the impulse should come from the Government, from the 
employers, and from the working-men, all great powers in the 
State, and powers of almost equal strength. They must say 
that something should be done now. The amount of counte- 
nance which Government gave to the efforts being made was 
not very considerable. He was not speaking of the Science 
and Art Department, to which they owed a great deal, and to 
which they would owe a great deal more if its means were 
extended. Then there were the City Guilds. It was not for 
them on the present occasion to deny the good that those 
Guilds had done, and the City Guilds Institute was doing an 
enormous work, a central work, with the great funds at its 
command. ‘That was a great encouragement to local effort. 
Then there were private firms—the Armstrongs and Messrs. 
Mathers & Platt, who had established technical schools of their 
own. 
Education, under the presidency of Lord Hartington, and with 
Mr. Acland as secretary. It was only in its infancy, but it was 
full of spirit and vitality, and if it only received sufficient 
encouragement it might do good work. The aims of the 
Imperial Institute at present were somewhat vague, but i 
might do a good work. What was the keystone of all the 
technical institutions in this country? Surely it was the art of 
drawing ; but still, drawing was taught in barely one-fourth of 
the elementary schools. If that state of things were con- 
tinued, the English artisan class could not expect long to hold 
their own with the Germans. His object was to point out the 
present nature of the question rather than to point out 
the remedies. There was one remedy which was _prac- 
tical, but mot technical in its nature. Working-men 
might form themselves into a kind of vigilance com- 
mittee, to see that technical education was carried out in 
their neighbourhood, and force the School Board to adopt tech- 
nical methods. It was not merely a question of who made the 
best calicoes. It was a great national, imperial, working-man’s 
question. It was almost the largest question that could occupy 
their minds at this moment. Perhaps it might be said that 
wages were not much to grumble at, and what was the use of 
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_on commerce and character. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Southampton Buildings, 


Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


spending time in simply acquiring education that might be of 
no use. But he wanted to point out that if we did not improve 


| our methods we should lose our trade, and without trade there 


would be no wages at all. A workman must remember this, 
that by acquiring technical education he made himself a much 
more valuable article, speaking from the money point of view.. 
There was a school of science at Oldham which turned out a 


| great number of persons technically and commercially trained. 


What was the result? The place was formerly filled with 
French and German clerks, but now there was not a French or 
German clerk to be found. They had been driven out. A. 
working-man, by raising and dignifying his art, raised it and 
dignified himself, and raised himself to a place in the aris- 
tocracy of labour, which, in the truest and best sense, was the 
highest of all aristocracies. But this was even more than a 
working-man’s question. It was a great question of empire. 
When he spoke of empire he did not speak of the United 
Kingdom—he spoke of that world-spread empire which was to 
us at once an inheritance, a pledge, and a trust. The last 
Napoleon said, untruly of France, that “the Empire is peace.” 
Our empire was peace—that was to say, that although it had 
been constantly engaged in war—war which was necessitated 
by so enormous an empire, spread in such numberless regions, 
with such innumerable frontiers—the interests of this country 
had always been based on peace. Our empire had been founded 
Commerce had taken us all over 
the world, and our race had kept us there. 


THE FIRE IN WESTBOURNE GROVE. 


_ ON Monday the inquiry was resumed into the causes of the fire 


on Mr. Whiteley’s premises on August 6, by which four men 


_had been killed. Rewards, amounting to 3,000/, had been 


offered for information on the subject. : 
Detective Inspector Abberline said that he had investigated 


| the subject, seen some hundreds of persons, and also inquired 


into a number of letters, anonymous and otherwise, and had 
also inquired into rumours, but could not find an atom of 
evidence that would throw light on this inquiry. He had heard 
that at times the employés had noticed that the place was hot, 
arising from the boilers in the basement, but on the day of the 
fire they noticed nothing more than usual. 

Detective Inspector Smith said that he had also made 
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VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion. Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it, 

Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
ee ee eS 
From ArtHurR W. BLoMFiEeLp, M.A., Esq., Architect, 
28 Montagu Square, London, W. 

Mr. Grundy, of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
September 1, 1887. 

. DEAR Mr. GrunpDy.—I value your apparatus very highly 

indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


From Rey. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

Drar Sir.—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
SC ee ae Row iis very dry and free from any 

: n at, although the Ca ral is 
larger. the cost of firing is much lena. Saige ae 3 


To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road , London 
ae ae 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TALBOT, 
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IS §1n.— You will be ‘ified 

mpletely warmed by your 
and efficient that I hate erie 


M.A., Withington, 


gratified to hear that the school is 
new grate. It is the most economical 
seen.—Mr. JOHN GRUNDY. 
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ire, 
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been suffering for years. I am a firm believer in your A 
Electropathic treatment, and am delighted with the high- 


class workmanship and general finish of your 
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inquiries into the matter, and had been unable to discover any- 
thing that would throw any light on it. One man informed him 


~that some cotton waste was left about the place. 


By Mr. Roche: He found that every precaution was taken 
by the rooms being cleared out, and the gas turned off, so as to 
prevent a fire taking place. 

The Coroner here said that there was an idea that there was 

an explosion before the fall of the wall. There being evidence 
of several noises heard before or at the time of the fall 
of the wall, and it being thought that it was due to an 
explosion by some, whilst by others that the building fell by 
the expansion of the ironwork, Mr. Walker would give evidence 
on that point, whilst evidence would also be called on the part 
of Mr. Whiteley. 
_ Mr. Charles R. Walker, C.E., gave a statement as to his 
inspection of the premises, which he found had been strongly 
built, some of the floors being of fireproof flooring and some 
being of wooden. There were iron girders and columns in the 
building. He was of opinion that the fall of the wall was 
owing to the expansion of the ironwork, due to the intense 
heat caused by the fire—The witness was cross-examined at 
some length by Mr. Roche with a view of showing that the 
building was built in a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Walker, in answer to the Coroner, said that the brick- 
work of the wall was very good. There being no explosion, 
he could not account for the fall of the wall except from the 
expansion of the iron. In all cases where iron and wood were 
used due allowance should be made for the expansion of iron, 
but where the girders were used in fireproof flooring alone, he 
did not think there was any need for such, because the heat 
would not be so great. 

Mr. W. B. Lewis, C.E., said that the building was con- 
structed in a proper manner. He did not agree with the opinion 
of Mr. Walker that the expansion of girders was the cause of 
the wall falling. It was his opinion that the heat caused the 
brickwork itself to become weakened, and to fall of its own 
accord. 

Mr. F. Shields, C.E., gave it as his opinion that the expan- 
sion of the girders had nothing whatever to do with the fall 
of the wall. The fall of the wall was due to an ordinary cause 
of nature, so to speak. There was no doubt that the intense 
at being inside it caused the wall to expand outwards and to 

all, 

Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, C.E., said that, judging from the 
plans and what he had heard, he shou'd have constructed the 


building in the same way as Mr. Saunders, the architect, had 
done. The wall gave way from the effects of heat, and the 
girders were no appreciable factor in its falling. 

Mr. H. E. Wallis, C.E., was of opinion that there would 
have been an expansion of the girders of three or four inches, 
which would push out-the walls. In his last building he had 
made provision for the expansion of girders, which he con- 
sidered should be either free or protected. 

Mr. Saunders (the architect) stated that it was not a fact 
that the girders were sandwiched in timber. He was still of 
opinion that there was some kind of explosion, not of dynamite 
or gun-cotton, but of steam, gas, or heated air, which drove the 
walls out as described. 

Captain Shaw stated that he was present at the fire, but not 
till after the wall in question had fallen. It was his opinion 
that where there were iron girders the walls gave way sooner 
than where only wood was used. 

The Coroner then proceeded to sum up the evidence. He 
said there was nothing whatever to show that there was an 
explosion on the premises, and he thought that the noises arose 
from the falling floors. How the fire was caused there was no 
direct evidence to show. 

The jury returned the following verdict :—That the 
deceased died from the effects of fractures of the skull, and 
other injuries, arising from the falling of a wall at a time when 
there was a fire at Mr. William Whiteley’s. Although there is 
not sufficient evidence to show how the fire originated, yet they 
are of opinion that it was the work of an incendiary or 
incendiaries. They added the following rider :—That the 
present state of the law in regard to fires is most unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as it would have allowed the fire at Mr. Whiteley’s 
premises to have passed without any official inquiry but for the 
deaths resulting therefrom. 2. That provision should be made 
by law for an official inquiry into the origin and circumstances 
of all fires. 3, That such an inquiry would tend to diminish 
the frequency of fires by making felony more easy of detection, 
and by bringing public censure, if not punishment, on persons 
responsible for fires arising from carelessness or want of pre- 
caution. 4. That the information and statistics which would 
result from fire inquiries would expose faulty and inferior work, 
and thus lead to improvement in building construction. 
5. That the serious danger which may result from unscientific 
construction where ironwork is largely used calls for immediate 
attention, with a view to such an amendment of the Building 
Act as will secure the requisite supervision. 
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THE WEEK. 


TueE dedication of Truro Cathedral on Thursday will be 
esteemed as one of the important events of our time, for we 
must go back a great many years to find the record of a 
similar event in this country. The work is far from com- 
pletion—the transept and part of the nave being all that is 
executed—but when was a cathedral building erected in a 
term of seven years? Everybody must hope that Mr. 
PrearsON will be able to witness the completion of his 
graceful and dignified building, in which Gothic is seen at 
its best. Inthe erection of the cathedral local materials 
are largely used, but considering the unfounded prejudice 
which exists in some places against Bath stone, it may be 
well to note that the entire of the dressings inside and 
outside, including the massive columns, are all of that stone, 
nearly the whole of it coming from the quarries of Messrs. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS & Co., at Corsham. The bishop’s 
throne is remarkable not only for design but for the carving 
of the figure sculpture which is largely used. It is all 
worked out of the solid teak, and will raise the reputa- 
tion of Messrs. LuscomBE & Son, of Exeter, still higher. 
The firm also executed the press for altar frontals, which is 
an example of elaborate carving. The reredos and altar- 
screens are the work of Mr. Hitcu. Mr. Grunpy’s patent 
combined systern of pure warm air and hot water is em- 
ployed for the heating, and on Thursday it was found that 
an equable temperature of 57° was maintained throughout 
the building, being a success that is without precedent. 
However brief may be the account of the cathedral, it 
would be incomplete if some reference was not made to 
the clerk of works, Mr. Swan, who has not only looked 
after the works but has been the means of gaining many 
subscriptions by his appeals. a 


THE Grosvenor Gallery holds so peculiar a position, it 
is not amazing that the retirement of Mr. C. E. Ha.uét and 
Mr. Comyns Carr should be treated after the manner of 
ministerial resignations. The ex-directors say they have 
left because the conditions attached to the management 
of the Gallery are no longer consistent with the dignity of 
art. Sir Courts Linpsay, on the other hand, says there is 
to be no change whatever. In a case of this kind, it will 
be well to wait until the proper test can be applied. If the 
exhibitions are conducted in the same spirit as of yore, the 
public need not trouble themselves about the differences 
between the proprietor of the Gallery and his assistants, 


Mr. G..F. Warts proposes the erection of a Campo 
Santo in Hyde Park, which, if it did not hold the remains 
of the brave men and women of the humble classes who 
have been heroes, might at least serve as a record of their 
deeds. A colonnade in Hyde Park of a circular form is 
suggested as a suitable form, with slabs for the records, and 
a statue symbolic of Heroism in the centre. Mr. Warrs 
has taken his idea from the Martyrs Monument in Brussels ; 
but unless the Hyde Park Memorial becomes of far more 
importance in the eyes of inhabitants of our metropolis 
than that work is to Belgians, it will not prove its utility. 
It is only on special occasions that the Brussels people 
trouble themselves about the inscriptions and reliefs on the 
monument in the quiet out of the way square or place, and 
very many of the citizens are unaware of the existence of 
the work. We doubt the possibility of persuading the 
Ranger to grant a site in Hyde Park for Mr. Warrts’s 
colonnade, and, indeed, a structure of the kind would be 
more useful as an incentive to bravery if erected in some 
plebeian part of the metropolis. 


THE annual meeting of the French Academies could not 
fail to be interesting when there was a president of the rank 
of M. Renan, and an essay on the history of hissing at 
dramatic representations. But what gave character to the 
occasion was the remarkable address by M. CHar.es 
GarniER. The architect of the Opera House is one of 
those men on whom the world has passed a verdict which 
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must be kept up. The general opinion is that M. GARNIER 
is a humourist, and his audience will always be on the look- 
out for a joke. In selecting “Art and Progress” for a 
subject of discourse M. Garnier took up something that 
was very grave, but he felt that he must treat it in a style 
that could not be called Academical. However, there was 
no doubt about the intention of the author, and the address 
may be none the less effective although it was fantastic in 
its form. M. Garnier combated the modern manner 
of foreign imitation, and in France the architecture presents 
a more marked example of it than painting or sculpiure. 
Some of his countrymen believe an English house is better 
to live in than one in the native style, and we can therefore 
understand the dissatisfaction of architects like M. GARNIER, 
who are expected to be faithful to what is French in spite 
of the loss which may come to themselves. Another im- 
portant point in the address was the superabundance of 
artists. In France an artist is not confined to one field, 
and an able man can find more opportunities for the exercise 
of his talents in Paris than in other cities, but it is plain 
that, even there, demand is not equal to supply. Every year 
hundreds are tempted into Government art schools, and the 
majority of them are by their entrance doomed to a life of 
privation. M. GARNIER says there must be a winnowing 
of the artists, but he does not suggest what is to become 
of those who are the creations of an evil system. There is 
a lesson in the address for English students as well as 
French, for the conditions under which art is exercised are 
much the same in all countries. 


THE death is announced of Mr. HeNsHaw HaprFIELp, 
who was one of the best known of the Manchester artists. 
For nearly half a century he was art master in the 
Mechanics’ Institution, and he served also as honorary 
secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts. Mr. JoHN BRetr 
was one of his pupils. Mr. HapriELp wrote a “ Treatise 
on Perspective.” 


THE preparation of a scheme for the decoration of the 
Paris Hotel de Ville is giving the committee of 
councillors and artists no small amount of labour. It is 
intended to utilise many tapestries belonging to the city, 
but there is a vast expanse of wall space to be provided for 
throughout the building. One of the latest steps towards 
the acquirement of information is a journey by the com- 
mittee to Fontainebleau, where much still remains to 
suggest what was accomplished by the colony of Italian 
artists imported by Francis I. and his successors. The 
Vicomte DELABORDE long ago pointed out that there was 
much to be acquired from what was left by Primariccio at 
Fontainebleau, but the academic style of his friend Rosso 
is hardly suited for decorative work. Indeed, a large part 
of Rosso’s work was destroyed, as unsuitable, by Prima- 
TIcc1o when he succeeded to the direction of the works. 


Ir the proposal of M. Casracnary can be realised, the 
visitors to the Louvre in the commemorative year 1889 
will have no trouble in realising the progress of French 
painting. At present, although there is more than one room 
devoted to the school, the attention is distracted long before 
all the French works mentioned in M. Vittor’s catalogue 
are discovered. M. Casracnary wishes to assign the long 
gallery overlooking the Seine to the French pictures, and in 
that way space would be found for suggesting the history 
and development of one of the most important of schools. 
It is also proposed to expand the character of the inscrip- 
tions on the frames, in order to afford more of a clue to the 
subjects than is possible with the title alone. The change 
in distribution will be justifiable, and will afford many 
piquant contrasts. When painted reliefs of Nuicoxas 
Poussin; the charming comedies of Watreau, Boucuer, 
LANCRET, and Fraconarp; the impressive severities of 
LE SuEuR; the portraits of HyacintHE Ricaup; the mag- 
nificence of Leprun; the Italian landscapes of CLaupE; 
the ultra-Roman republicans of Davip; the simplicity of 
GREUZE and Cuarpin; the austerity of INcREs, and of his 
pupil FLANDRIN; and the alternate gloom and brilliancy 
of DELAcRorx can be brought within a glance, not only the 
power but the variety of the French school will be recog- 
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THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


HAT remarkable example of disinterested toil, the 
“ Dictionary of Architecture,” is. approaching com- 
pletion, for the part lately issued brings it up to the end of 
the letter S, and after one more volume the committee will 
be able to sing their Mune dimittis with thankful hearts. 
The Dictionary can take its place among the best of 
encyclopedias. The work is not, of course, complete, for 
architecture would need a library if justice were done to 
the subject, but if the information is not forthcoming in all 
cases the reader is at least informed where it is to be found. 
The references are ample and exact and may safely be 
trusted. The labour that was gone through to insure 
accuracy can only be appreciated by those who have tried 
to accomplish something of a similar kind, but like work in 
the foundations of a building it is sure to escape recog- 
nition. 

In the advertisement which is prefixed to the part, Mr. 
CaTEs states that the cost of bringing out the pages devoted 
to the letters R and S has been about 750/, and so much 
money has exhausted “all the available funds.” To com- 
plete the Dictionary, a further sum of 650/. will be required, 
and it is suggested that if thirty new members could be 
persuaded to join and each to pay the subscription of twenty 
guineas, the financial difficulty need not daunt the com- 
mittee. It would be hard to discover a work that is 
better worth the support of architects, and, after so many 
years’ exertions, we cannot believe that the committee will 
be allowed to complete their work with the feeling that 
the profession is indifferent to what has been gone through. 
The compilation of the ‘ Dictionary of Architecture” was 
a task that was enough to scare a company of Benedictines, 
but it is now all but consummated, and in a manner that 
brings credit to architects as a body, as well as to the com- 
pilers. Of the value of the volumes it is not necessary to 
speak. The thoroughness of the compilation is suggested 
by one fact that we find mentioned. Originally it was con- 
templated that 1664 articles would have to be obtained 
for the letters R and S: the number that will be found 
is 3,131, or almost double the estimate. It is no wonder 
that the limits which were first laid down are so much ex- 
ceeded. ‘The information for many of the headings might 
never be forthcoming if the recollections of people who are 
living were allowed to remain unutilised, for what was said 
by the senior of the Four Masters as a reason for setting 
about their “Annals” is always applicable to works in 
which biography forms a part :—‘‘ Should such a compila- 
tion be neglected at present or consigned to the future, 
there is a risk that the materials will never be available.” 

There are voids in the present part which suggest how 
quickly the history of an architect can be forgotten. One 
case is that of Wr1LL1AmM RalILTon, who designed the Nelson 
Column in Trafalgar Square, won one of the premiums in 
the competition for the Houses of Parliament, and was for 
ten years architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
He died in 1877, but nobody seems to know when or where 
he was born. GEorGE Reprton, who designed St. Philip’s 
Chapel in Regent Street, and who co-operated with JoHN 
NASH, was a man of some note in his day, for he married 
the daughter of Lord Expon. But all the Dictionary 
can record is that “it is said he died in 1858,” and 
nothing is known about his age. The earliest informa- 
tion about WILLEY REvELEy is dated 1781, when he was a 
pupil of CHampers. The time of NicHoLtas REVETT’s 
birth is also uncertain ; it is supposed to have been “ about 
1781.” CHARLES JAMES RICHARDSON, who wrote on 
Elizabethan architecture, and was master of the Architec- 
tural Class in Somerset House, was another eminent man 
about whose birth and death there is uncertainty. The 
Dictionary says he died “about 1872,” while REDGRAVE 
gives the date as November 20,1871. THomas RICKMAN’S 
name will always be associated with the history of Gothic 
architecture ; but apparently the history of the work which 
exercised so much influence is already entombed. Accord- 
ing to the Dictionary he wrote out his lectures on architec- 
ture for SmirH’s “ Panorama.” But in the note prefixed by 
RICKMAN to the few copies of his “ Attempt,” which he 
had struck off in 1812, he says distinctly, “the following 
dissertation was drawn up for SMiTH’s ‘ Panorama of Science 
and Art’” There is not a word about lectures ; and, 


indeed, he afterwards refers to what he said about the 
Greek and Roman Orders ‘“‘as forming part of the article 
‘Architecture’ zritten for the ‘ Panorama.’” Is it too late to 
have the point verified, or, in other words, what authority is 
to be found for the belief that the essay is only a reprint of 
lectures ? 

Of the origin of HENry Roserts, who was one of the 
first to plan model dwellings, nothing is said. Information 
of that kind may not be readily obtained; but surely 
somebody could be found in Glasgow with enough enthu- 
siasm to search after the full name of Mr. RocH#ap, the 
designer of the Wallace Memorial at Stirling. When 
there are so many obstacles to writing short memoirs of 
English artists, we need not wonder if there should be in- 
sufficient information respecting architects who lived less 
recently in England or elsewhere. ‘Tombstone information 
is difficult to acquire, and a man of the Old Mortality 
species, who would spend his days in an endeavour to pre- 
serve it, would merit canonisation, or any other exaltation 
which men can bestow. 

The office of the Dictionary, in serving as an index to 
the literature of architecture, and in abstracting informa- 
tion, is of course the more important, and it was pro- 
bably the wisest course to keep originality and indi- 
vidual experience as much as possible in the background, 
although we might desire occasionally to see something of 
the latter class in the pages, if it were only for the sake of 
variety. The Dictionary resembles conglomerate beds, 
which are undisturbed by any granitic protrusions, and has, 
therefore, not much in common with the modern 
encyclopzedia; but if so much is secondhand, it can be said 
that originality is also supposed to be an undesirable 
quality in the art of which the volumes treat. The 
Dictionary aims at supplying facts, and there is an 
abundance of them in the pages, 


EARLY DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
(Continued from last week.) 


NGLAND in the fourteenth century was so compara- 
tively peaceful, at least in the more settled districts, 
that the country houses of this period became less and less 
fortified, or, in other words, more and more like dwelling- 
houses instead of castles. But the towns were still chiefly 
built of timber, and few town houses of this age, therefore, 
still survive. Fortunately for our purpose the reverse is true 
of the contemporaneous architecture of the English pro- 
vinces of Guienne and Aquitaine. There the times were 
too disturbed for the wealthier classes to betake themselves 
to the country. Consequently they congregated for mutual 
protection in the towns, which grew proportionably in 
importance, and, above all, in architectural dignity. Many 
of these towns, called dastédes in the Provencal dialect, still 
remain in extraordinary preservation. ‘They were for the 
most part planned by Epwarp I., who founded Hull and 
Winchelsea in his insular dominions on the same principles, 
And so we may safely conclude that the civic architecture 
of this country would have very nearly resembled that of 
the French provinces, had it been necessary or possible to 
substitute stone buildings for the timber structures of which 
our then existing towns were mainly composed. 

To the fourteenth century we owe, it would seem, the 
parallelogrammatic arrangement of house which is still the 
one most usually adopted where space is too important to 
be wasted. This compact plan, making what is now called 
a self-contained house, is a step in advance from the older 
arrangement of a hall with its solar attached. But the latter 
plan still held its ground in most places. Wings, however, 
were now more frequently added, with bedrooms and other 
chambers, and the solar and its accompanying rooms were 
often made in the form of a tower. Sometimes also the 
stables and offices and gatehouses were so planned as to 
form, together with the mansion, a complete quadrangle, 
the whole, as in the beautiful example of the Mote at 
Ightham, in Kent, enclosed within a moated line of defence. 
In more exposed districts, such as the Welsh marches or 
the border counties, all granges and manor houses are of 
necessity strongly fortified. In the North the Pele Towers 
(as there called) were a favourite form of house; and 
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very often in that part of England there were no buildings 
beyond the tower itself, the latter being generally a solid 
structure of three storeys, with a vaulted and loopholed 
ground storey, and the living rooms above approached by 
a staircase pierced in the thickness of the wall. But in less 
exposed neighbourhoods a country house, though never left 
quite undefended, was often merely provided with a single 
strong fortified tower, in which, on occasions of danger, the 
family might take refuge till help came. Long after other 
kinds of fortification had fallen into disuse, the practice of 
surrounding the house with a moat continued. It was not 
till the time of Ex1zaBeTH that the moat itself was generally 
dispensed with, though it had already become a well- 
established fact that the near proximity of a body of 
stagnant water was prejudicial to health. It is stated that 
the moat at Hurstmonceaux was drained off in the reign of 
ELIZABETH for sanitary reasons, since which time it has 
been preserved asa dry ditch. In Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy” there are many passages bearing on this sub- 
ject. ‘‘Some discommend moated houses,” says that writer, 
“as unwholesome.” So CAMDEN says of Ewelme, “that it 
was therefore unfrequented, of stagni vicini habitus, and all 
such places as be near lakes or rivers.” Of course, all the 
sewerage of the house was drained into the moat, and the 
consequent filthiness can scarcely be imagined by those who 
have not seen the now rare spectacle of a still used moat 
laid dry for purposes of repair. 

Illuminated manuscripts of this age represent the 
Domestic architecture of the time with more minuteness 
and general accuracy than in preceding centuries. In 
towns the gable ends of all the houses faced the street, and 
were enriched with barge boards and crockets, and often 
with the corbie-steps, still so common in many Continental 
cities. ‘The chimneys were generally cylindrical, and the 
roofs made of tiles or shingles. It was still common to use 
colour on the external walls, either in imitation of masonry 
or in patterns incised upon the plaster. The Round Tower 
at Windsor was—as we know from the accounts of ADAM 
DE HERTYNGDON, anno 39 Epwarp III.—painted all over 
externally, and was therefore called La Rose. It is sup- 
posed that its outer walls were diapered throughout with 
this flower. 

No marked difference in the treatment and furniture of 
the great hall itself was introduced in the fourteenth century. 
It was still the general living-room of the collective house- 
hold, entered by the screens at the kitchen end, with side- 
tables in its length, a fire in the middle, and a dais, or high 
table, at the upper end. The solar, or private room of the 
heads of the family, was at this end, generally raised on a 
storey which served as a cellar. From the solar, one or 
more windows. revealed all that passed in the hall to the 
master’s eye. This general arrangement continues to this 
day in college halls, and in some of them, as in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the head of the house has still a 
‘private window from his own ‘‘lodge,” through which he 
may survey the hall. This, at any rate, was open and 
straightforward. But in Great Chatfield, Wiltshire, these 
peepholes are concealed in the form of stone masks or 
corbels, through the pierced eyes and mouths of which a 
full view could be had of all that passed in the hall. The 
floor was still generally unpaved. A gallery, for minstrels 
or any other purpose, often occupied the lower end. The 
Domestic windows of this period are scarcely distinguish- 
able from those used in churches, except by the depression 
of the sill, so as to form a kind of window-seat, and by the 
frequent introduction of a transome. We should add, 
however, that still, as in the former age, the casements were 
generally movable, as may be seen upon close examination 
of the rebates of the interior section of the jambs and 
monials. Below the transomes, the openings were closed 
with wooden shutters and iron stanchions. It was only in 
churches that glass windows were as yet fixtures, and 
LONGLAND, in his ‘‘ Piers Plowman’s Crede,” describing the 
luxury of the hall of a Dominican convent, says that it was 
furnished 


With wyndowes of glas wroughte as a chirche. 


It was a common arrangement to divide the chapel into 
two floors in its nave or western part, while its eastern 
sanctuary was as high as the building. It would seem that 
these two western rooms, which often had fireplaces in them, 
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were not exclusively used for devotional purposes. Some- 
times "the solar itself served as the place of domestic 
worship. A shutter was opened in a window communi- 
cating with the sanctuary, and through this the family could 
hear mass from their own apartment. ‘This upper chamber 
over the west end of a domestic chapel was generally called 
an ‘‘oriel.” 

We are enabled by the romances of the period to fix 
the exact time when the progress of refinement first began 
to make it usual for the lord and lady to take their meals 
in their own chamber, awayzfrom the general meal in the 
common hall. The custom first introduced was to use the 
solar, which, be it remembered, was also the bedroom, for 
their private meals ; but after a time it became usual to 
have a separate dining-room. ‘This, of course, was at first 
considered exclusive and an unpopular innovation. 

In the fourteenth century it first became common to 
provide separate bedchambers for the chief guests or other 
members of the family. Carpets, however, though coming 
slowly into use, had not superseded rushes and straw— 
sometimes mixed with green leaves and fragrant herbs—for 
the floors, It is less generally known that many a fourteenth- 
century house was provided with a regular bath-room, the 
water being laid on through a conduit, which also supplied 
a lavatory. Bathing-tubs of large dimensions, covered with 
an embroidered hanging, are also represented in contem- 
porary illuminations. Connected with this are the garde-vobes, 
as to which a valuable hint might be taken by modern 
builders from such an example as that of Langley Castle, 
Northumberland, where a whole tower is devoted to these 
necessary adjuncts of a dwelling-house. 

One consequence of the necessity of consuming upon each 
estate in turn the produce of its farms was that each manor 
house was obliged to supply conveniences for all the necessary 
processes of preparing food. At every such house, therefore, 
there were at least a granary, a bakehouse, a brewery, and a 
slaughter-house ; so that the offices, although, as we have 
seen, very often constructed of wood and plaster, were always 
very extensive. The kitchen, when it was built of stone, was 
always a most picturesque structure, often of a quadrangular 
or octagonal plan, connected with the hall by a covered 
passage and roofed with a lofty louvre. 

We may now leave the country and examine a town of 
the fourteenth century. It isa fact, as yet but little known, 
that a town newly planned and laid out in this age was 
invariably of the most regular and monotonous arrange- 
ment, all the streets being at right angles, and generally equi- 
distant from each other. It is a great mistake to imagine 
that this method of arranging a town was first exemplified 
in such modern cities as Turin or Mannheim, or in the still 
more modern cities of the United States. Where a city 
grew up in remote antiquity near a river, as in the cases of 
London and Paris, the plan was always of a most confused 
kind. Towns of pure Roman origin are generally formed 
of two streets meeting at right angles in the middle. But 
in these cases the spaces between the arms of the cross have 
been gradually filled up at haphazard, and of course, where 
a town was walled, the growth of population restrained 
within the limits of their fortification set at defiance any 
regularity of plan. But, we repeat, the more formal plan 
was adopted invariably in all new towns, or in all consider- 
able additions made to ancient cities in the Middle Ages. 
Thus it will be remembered that when the enceinte of 
Florence was enlarged by ARNOLFo, according to the 
decree of the Republic in 1284, the new extension of the 
city towards the north-east was laid out with the most rigid 
symmetrical uniformity. The towns founded by Epwarp I. 
in his French provinces, such as Montpazier and Libourne 
and Montségur, which are still called Villes Anglaises, are 
the best known examples of the Mediceval principles. Had 
new Winchelsea ever been finished, or had it kept its com- 
mercial eminence, we should have had an example of these 
symmetrical towns at home. But this Cinque port never 
recovered itself, and its appearance gives us scarcely any 
idea of what its founder meant it to become. Its 
rectangular streets, however, may still be traced, and the 
vaulted undercrofts of many of its houses, and the splendid 
fragment of a stately church occupying one square of the 
ground plan. All else has perished, except one or two gate- 
ways, and some remains of a Dominican chapel. The town 
of Kingston-upon-Hull, also founded by Epwarp I, retains 
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to some extent its symmetrical plan, and its church, but few 
other indications of antiquity. 

One curious result of the policy of Epwarp I. in 
founding these new towns—which may be recognised on the 
map of France by the perpetual recurrence of the names 
Ville-neuve and Ville-franche—was that it has preserved 
almost intact from that day to this, except by the natural 
course of decay, some of the still more ancient towns which 
were then deserted in consequence of the greater privileges 
conferred upon their near rivals. 
St. Emilion, now sacred to antiquaries for its old streets 
and its curious rock-hewn church, and to claret-drinkers for 
its wine ; but which was utterly ruined, commercially and 
politically, by the foundation of the Libourne already 
mentioned, a town named after Sir RoGER DE LEyBouURN, 
of Leybourn, in Yorkshire, the representative of the English 
sovereign. 


The architectural beauties of a fourteenth-century town 
The churches, the town 
halls, the halls of the various guilds and hospitals, were 
often, as we know by many surviving examples, both at 
The Hétel de 
Ville of Ypres, and that of Louvain, will occur to every 
one; and those who have visited Italy know that its ancient 


of the first class were very great. 
home and abroad, of great magnificence. 


cities are full of noble remains of secular Gothic architec- 
ture. 


the similar wants of our own age. 


Of the ordinary dwelling-houses of this period it is less 
easy to speak positively, so few .of them, comparatively 
speaking, having come down to us without alteration or 
It may be shown, however, that the house of a 


mutilation. 
wealthy burgher included a great hall as well as a parlour. 


The houses generally seem to have risen to three storeys in 
the fourteenth century. The servants slept in the hall, and 


the parlour or solar was used by the master and his family. 


In addition to dwelling-houses, warehouses and stores 


now begin to be mentioned in wills and other documents. 


How much architectural character can be given to these 
piles of buildings in the Gothic style is familiar to all who 
have seen the imposing ranges of warehouses in the ancient 


city of Nuremberg. 
(Zo be continued.) 


ART AND PROGRESS.* 
\ J HAT is known as progress, or the forsaking of the tradi- 


tions of the past in succession, is undoubtedly a mighty 


manifestation of the human mind. It is therefore not sur- 


prising that there should be a celebration of the appearance of 


this progress which has transformed manners and customs, 
excited many spirits, and confounded the whole world by its 
immense and rapid development. It has diminished distance, 
registered the flight of birds, superseded packet-boats, ren- 
dered snuffers unnecessary, and can speak demurely in the 
billets-dowx that are sent from end to end of a wire. Owing to 
it we have defined the civil position of the microbes, have 
established committees and sub-committees, industrial arts, 
and balconies for the panic-stricken. In fact, there are so many 


reasons for speaking well of it that I feel warranted in taking 


the other side. 

There is no doubt I have some right. I am near akin to 
M. Josse, the goldsmith of the comedy, and have no desire to 
conceal the relationship. Having been, as it were, a goldsmith 
all my life, I have retained a weakness for whatever affects my 
craft, and I am not to be forced into admiration for anything 
that is injurious to it. If, therefore, I am able to say that our 
art, as in past days, upholds something of its old renown, and 
that the artists retain an honourable reputation, I must also 
be allowed to assert that their position is becoming very pre- 
carious, and that shortly they may have to shut up their shops. 

In other words, let progress have its way, let it invade and 
dominate us, let its relations expand, let the gazettes increase, 
and algebraic equations take the place of sentiment, and you 
will discover in no long time that if the word “art” is retained 
in some dictionaries, the thing itself will exist only as a remi- 
niscence. The Academicians of the Departments of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres can then labour in endeavouring to 
classify the period in which a sort of malady of the brain pre- 


* An address delivered by M. Charles Garnier, as delegate of the 


Académie des Beaux-Arts, at the annual meeting of the Five Academies 
on October 25. 


Such a town is that of 


It is from public buildings of this class that the 
happiest inspirations have been drawn by our foremost 
modern architects for the adaptation of the Pointed style to 


vailed that was known as the ideal, and which affected one 
class of men who were called by the dzzarre title of artists. 
Such a result is natural, and one is unable to see how it can be 
otherwise. 

Formerly the peoples who were distributed in great races 
during long years preserved the distinctive characteristics of 
their position, When they were savage their productions 
exhibited the peculiarity of savageness, on becoming civilised 
their artistic sentiment appeared and was perpetuated in 
schools, being modified only on a grand scale ; that is to say, if 
a school produced a man of genius or a man of genius created 
the school, there was always an accordance in the periodic 
tendencies of each agglomeration. The types were not 
unalterable, but reserved to such or such city or such or such 
nation ; they participated in the surroundings amidst which they 
were produced, and better than treaties or natural frontiers they 
marked the difference of countries. The artists were then 
filled with a sort of indigenous spirit, and followed their way as 
if the work was patriotic without troubling themselves about 
what was being done in other countries. If they sometimes 
changed their residences they resisted the new influences, and 
continued to be faithful to the primordial spirit which was the 
first to animate them. 

Out of all these diversities of races, of surroundings, and 
of resistance to foreign things, there issued artistic manifesta- 
tions which were varied, strong, having a special character, and 
which formed an immense galaxy of works, each of them 
having its own splendour. In this way was constituted that 
great history of art which we know, every age and nation 
furnishing most brilliant and most varied pages. In a word, 
art was allowed to develop itself. 

In our time railways, circular tours, and other means of 
facilitating communication have led to a general diffusion ; the 
different races, while recognising their origin, mix with one 
another and lend and borrow the elements which should be 
distinctive. The types of art which were formerly created are 
softened down and debased, originality is declining, eclecticism 
invades everything with its dissolving power ; its commonplace 
formulas and stereotyped patterns are spread through every 
nation. The straight line is substituted for the lines of move- 
ment, silly and lofty mansions take the place of picturesque 
dwellings, vulgar roofs are found instead of Azgmons and terraces, 
and everywhere the materials for construction are alike. In 
this way architecture loses its originality and reasonableness. 

If this kind of progress should continue we shall find that 
everything will be alike in the universe—the same sort of street, 
the same sort of house, the same way of laying out streets and 
regulating towns. Do you wish that I should applaud such a 
result? Do you wish that I should celebrate the triumph of 
uniformity, the infallible correctness of engineers, the vulgarisa- 
tion of columns by casting them, the scraping down of facades, 
and the interdiction of zourel/es and encorbellements? Do you 
wish that I should abandon art in a state of life, full of colour, 
inspiration, independence, with its charming imperfections, for 
the sake of a sort of chemical composition which absorbs, 
dilutes, mixes, and changes all the peculiarities of individual 
art in order to derive from them a precipitate that is insipid, 
colourless, without savour and without energy, a combination 
which transforms gold into lead, renders the diamond opaque, 
and deprives the flower of its perfume? No! It is hard 
enough to be compelled to submit to a yoke of which I recog- 
nise the force and at times the utility, without having to adore 
the idol that would reign in the new temple, and which, as 
respects art, is only a sign of decline and monotony. 

That the peoples should fraternise is my desire, and I wish 
for nothing better than to see them all united ; but let each of 
them take care to guard their own art and to reject the deceit- 
ful aphorism which tells them that art is of no country. In 
truth, art has a country just as children have a family ; it is no 
foundling that was picked up by a community, and need not be 
haunted by the dreams of Icarus. Its works can bear admira- 
tion everywhere, just as French wine is an universal beverage ; 
but for its development on its own territory it does not need 
letters of foreign naturalisation. If, instead of drawing 
strength from the place where it sprung, art is tempted to 
expand itself in all directions, the effect will be to give a pretext 
for maladroit or impudent counterfeits, as has occurred in the 
fabrication of cognac by the Germans in Belgium out of beet- 
root grown in Pomerania. ; ; 

If progress merely brought about similarity in construction 
we might resign ourselves to it, since so many people regard 
architecture with indifference, and are not much preoccupied 
with the form of their new edifices. So long as the building 
possesses a lift, and gas and water are laid on for all floors, 
it will seem to them to be perfect. But unfortunately there is 
something else beside the houses which is becoming a formula. 
The costume of men is in form growing more banal than their 
buildings. Where are now the costumes which used to be so 
picturesque and so full of colour in Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany? How long will be the survival of the Arab burnoose, 
the Turkish kaftan, the Greek “ fustanelle,” the Persian bonnet, 
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and the Moldavian girdle? They are all doomed to disappear- 
ance; the hideous fashion that comes from England will 
impose itself on every people, and the crowds which were once 
so varied in colour will present only that black and grey hue 
which saddens the eyes by its lugubrious tonality. When that 
state of things exists we may expect one school of artists (like 
those who, to the detriment of the ideal, seek salvation in what 
they call the naturalistic) will more and more allow themselves 
to be influenced by the want of colour seen everywhere, and 
will in their pictures perpetuate what is ungracious. 

It is easy for them to make jests upon the Greeks and 
Romans, or, in other words, upon the study of the nude and of 
drapery, for it is much easier to paint a dirty sabot than a bare 
foot. But cannot these imprudent artists recognise how much 
they lower themselves by what they do? When I make use of 
the draperies and the nude which they decry, it becomes 
evident that I must draw the latter and arrange the former ; the 
folds that I dispose in my adjustment come from my own sen- 
timent about what is right, I am guided only by the harmonious 
lines that I seek and by the colours that I select. I have 
executed my work by myself without any influence that may be 
independent of my thought. But you artists who can find 
pleasure in making portraits of people who wear cylindrical 
hats, you who imitate servilely the cut of some wretched suit, 
you who spend so much trouble in sculptuting the contours of 
trousers, and who envelop your statues in badly-cut coats, have 
become the slaves of a fashion that is ridiculous and without 
character ; you become the vulgarisers of vulgar things, and, 
instead of producing an art that is personal, you are reduced to 
copy the cut of a tailor. You have declined to become the 
master of form or drapery, and the reward is that you are the 
most obedient servant of the paletot. 

It is not you I blame, for you do not merit reproaches ; you 
are constrained in the representation of modern scenes to repre- 
sent also the carapace of your contemporaries; even the 
women go to the country now in order to assume a masculine 
garb. You are the victims of the state of things amidst 
which we exist, and, in spite of your devotion to your school, 
or rather through that devotion, you should bitterly regret the 
time when there was diversity in costumes. You would then 
have been able, while resting faithful to your principles, to 
rejoice your eyes by form and colour. But since you have 
renounced historic or symbolic art you cannot have this joy, 
and, hereafter, should you seek for naturalistic subjects in 
China, the Caucasus, or Africa, you will meet with mandarins 
in frock coats, Kurds in “vestons,” and Abyssinians in 
jackets. 

And if we ask what kind of background will serve best for 
the display of those personages, we can find nothing more suit- 
able than flaming advertisements stuck on every point of the 
globe. The harlequin variety of colour in its loudness and dis- 
cordancy will afford a foil to the sinister shades. 

Fortunately some hope is left to us. We may one day 
have a deluge, when all the products of civilisation shall be 
destroyed, and the works of art all disappear. Afterwards the 
happy times of barbarism may again arrive, and inventors will 
not find it easy to meet with their casting-pots and ready- 
formed zinc. Arts will be formed anew and start with nature, 
fancy, a few typical legends, and a free and vigorous imagina- 
tion. While waiting the coming of the Ampéres and Papins 
there will be several tranquil centuries for the masters, who will 
be able to demonstrate how well art can dispense with the aid 
of stucco, carton-pierre, photo-sculpture, and mechanical pianos. 
In the meantime, as we are not absolutely certain of this great 
Renaissance,we must do our best to struggle against the fate which 
menaces us. We have still many brave artists who are able to 
defend their positions. It would, however, be better if, instead of 
being open to all the civic guard, the place were closed against a 
great number of them. Ina time of siege it is well to get rid 
of useless mouths. In an artistic combat we do not want warriors 
who have no strength. How are we to choose when we are en- 
cumbered by the crowd? There are too many artists, because 
in place of being preoccupied solely with art we are pre- 
occupied with the adepts. The Government encourages them 
on all sides by numberless exhibitions, by reproductions of all 
sorts ; the journalists do so by making and unmaking reputations 
every day; the schools do so by becoming more special and 
cutting up art into little fragments ; and then there are the illus- 
trations, the books, the articles, the biographies, the photographs, 
the oleographs, the lithographs, and so many other things which 
all tend in the same direction. We see an ocean filled with 
heterogeneous things, or rather a swamp in which frogs and 
tadpoles mix with nymphs of the fountain. We might also 
say that we have a colossal mass of dust, of pebbles, of worth- 
less grains and detritus amidst which a few pearls are lost. 
It must be all passed to the screen, and the grains which have 
value will alone be preserved. This operation can be gone 
through without any fear; we are sure to gather treasures enough 
that will serve for a long time. 

_ If I tilt with the lance of Don Quixote and seek a contest 
with savants whose genius and power I envy, if with more 
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reason I deplore the confusion of styles, the loss of the 
picturesque, the reign of formulas and ill turns which art 
receives from progress, I have still enough of confidence in the 
strength of art to give me certainty that art will not succumb 
under the strokes of its redoubtable enemy. I have every hope 
that it will make an useful ally of progress, not so much by 
moderating its flight as in taking a more vigorous march. 

The spirit must not go before the heart, or the reason before 
the feelings; the way of one need not impede the way of the 
other. Without too much anxiety we can see science pursue 
its great and productive career—it has its mission. Butwe who 
are artists, poets, writers, can also follow our own course with- 
out allowing ourselves to be overtaken. We can keep to our 
own side with the beautiful for our ideal, the horror of banality 
for our guide, and with conviction for our defence. I hope we 
shall arrive first, and go as far as our rival. We need not 
complain, France is still rich enough to pay for the two 
glories. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


G)* Monday evening the opening meeting of the fortieth 

session of the Liverpool Architectural Society was held 
at the Royal Institution, under the presidency of Mr. Edmund 
Kirby. After the election of a number of members, the report 
of the class of construction and design was read. The com- 
mittee regretted that there had not been a greater competition, 
and that so few of the students had availed themselves of the 
class. Only seven students joined the class, and two sent in 
designs, Mr. C. J. Anderson gaining the prize offered. 

The President, in his opening address, briefly alluded to the 
removal by death during the past year of two members—Mr. 
James Montgomery, the parish surveyor, and Mr. Weightman, 
architect. The principal portion of his address dealt with fires 
in theatres, in which he referred to the suggestions for the 
prevention of fire and panic since the burning of the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, and the Theatre Royal, Exeter, including 
inclined planes instead of staircases and outside balconies, 
&c. He should like to fix the attention of the members 
of the Society upon one point, which appeared to him to 
be of very great importance, and that was when alarms of 
fire were raised the great advantage of having a fireproof line 
or wall, absolutely separating the auditory from the stage, and 
in conjunction with it must be erected a curtain of a material 
sufficiently fireproof to cut off the stage from the rest of the 
house at the cry “fire.” The employment of wire gauze was 
another idea for a curtain; and again another idea was that 
the flames might be kept from the audience by a double curtain 
of thin iron, with a good air-space between the outside plates. 
Of much greater moment was the necessity of having the 
mechanism for lifting and lowering the drop-scene made to 
act as easily as possible, and so simple and perfected in cha- 
racter as to immediately impound the flames from the stage, 
and thus defeat the confusion arising from a possible alarm of 
fire. But the cleverest improvement was worse than useless if 
at the supreme moment it failed in action. In the recently 
issued plan of Mr. Henry Irving’s idea of a theatre 
might be recognised some of the notions to which he 
had referred. The feature peculiar to the great mana- 
ger’s ideal building was the abolition of the gallery and 
the division of its contents over a large ground area. This 
theatre, being only one storey high, certainly gave it a strong 
factor of safety. But still, in these days, what other manager 
could so command the means to build and the attendance to 
fill a theatre such as this, furnished, as it was proposed to be, 
with all the most desirable modern improvements? He was 
afraid that if they addressed themselves to every-day circum- 
stances it would be found that the ordinary managers and 
theatrical proprietors were already heavily enough weighted in 
their building operations by considerations on the score of 
expense, and it might be easily understood, therefore, that 
instructions to architects in designing theatres were often 
accompanied by injunctions to waste no room, to cramp as 
many in the building as possible, and to keep down expense. 
After the recent terrible warnings given, there could be no ques- 
tion that the increasing demands of the public for further safety 
and convenience would tend to stifle private enterprise, and 
this raised the serious consideration whether dramatic theatres 
should in England be recognised similarly with those of foreign 
countries as necessary for public amusement. If so, the pro- 
blem of getting safety with the assembly under one roof of a 
large concourse of people should easily be solved either by 
subventions from the Government or the municipalities of 
grants of land surrounded by open spaces, or by the sale 
of sites at a cheap rate, or by the actual erection of 
theatres, afterwards to be sublet at a moderate rental to 
responsible managers. Whether these subsidies were granted 
or not, there was something wrong in the administrative 
law which made the late serious accidents in theatres 
possible. ‘This question deserved the earliest attention in 
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Parliament, and he trusted it might not be long before 
there was compulsory and comprehensive legislation passed to 
incorporate the rules of the construction, not only of theatres 
but of every public assembly-room, within the scope of the 
ordinary municipal building laws of the country. The Pre- 
sident also referred to recent discussions, which showed that 
lightning conductors now attached to buildings were practically 
no good, and in addition to recommending an alteration in the 
method of fixture of conductors, expressed an opinion that they 
should be officially examined periodically and tested to ascer- 
tain if they were in working order. Allusion was also made to 
arrangements for extending architectural education which were 
being formulated. 

Mr. E. E. Grayson, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address, thought that if the remarks as to 
theatres were also applied to churches, music-halls and other 
places of public assembly, architects would have to be very 


careful as to how they arranged exits for large crowds of 


people. Some lightning conductors were strangely fixed, and 
then neglected. ' 

Mr. Thomas Cook, in seconding, held that there was very 
great need for the supervision of exits from places of worship 
and schools. If many places of worship in Liverpool were 
examined it would be found that in the event of a panic it 
would be impossible to get out of them. It was the constant 
habit of vergers to close the doors, and as many of them 
opened inwards an alarm of fire and a panic would result 
in the destruction of many people in their frantic efforts to get 
out. 

Mr. James M. Hay said that on the question of lightning 
conductors, scientific men differed very considerably. With 
regard to exits, it was too true that every public building in the 
country was ineffectually arranged for exits in time of panic 
and fire. How that was to be arranged he did not know. A 
committee of practical men from the Town Council might be 
elected to examine and pass the plans of public buildings. 

Mr. H. B. Bare said he had noticed an invention which was 
being adopted by nearly all the large millowners in Bolton. 
The cotton mills had large flat roofs, which were originally de- 
signed as water tanks. Lately he saw a large tower had been 
erected on the roof, and fire was suppressed from this tower by 
the injection of gases by means of the introduction of tubes 
throughout the building. This invention seemed so much in 
favour with various millowners that one now saw these erections 
in all the chief mills in Bolton, 

Mr. Alexander White said that in Mr. Terry’s new theatre, he 
noticed that on the curtain were large letters, announcing that 
it was fireproof. It was remarkable what security such an 
announcement gave. They all knew that it was the panic 
which caused the mischief, and not the fire itself, and he 
thought there should be something similar to what was in Mr. 
Terry’s theatre to give confidence to the audience. 

Mr. C, Aldridge said that Mr. White had hit upon a very 

happy way of allaying panics when they first arose. That was 
the great thing to do, for, in the majority of cases, if people 
went out quietly, and in the ordinary time the theatre was 
emptied, there would be no life lost. 
_ The Chairman, in replying to the vote of thanks, held that 
it was necessary, if there was any legislation in the direction he 
had suggested as regarded theatres, to include buildings such 
as public halls, churches, &c. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY FINE ARTS 
CLASS. 


ar HE subject of the introductory lecture which Professor 

Baldwin Brown delivered on Thursday in last week was 
the Epic Poem of Babylonia, recently deciphered in part from 
clay tablets found in that country. It was, he said, still frag- 
mentary ; but they had enough to form some idea of it, and to 
Compare it with some of the earliest Greek poetry. The 
indebtedness of Greece to the East was now universally acknow- 
ledged, especially in mythology and the arts. It was now seen 
that Greece borrowed much more largely from Babylonia than 
from Egypt. The Babylonians were a literary people 4,000 
years B.C., and among this literary people the Babylonian Epic 
had its birth. Like the Iliad, it grew out of collections of 
separate lays of great antiquity. These lays were evidently 
put into something like a continuous whole 1,000 years before 
the days of Homer. The Babylonian Epic was made up of 
twelve cantos, and contained about 3,000 lines. It was divided 
Into several episodes, one of which, entitled the Chaldean 
account of the Flood, resembled in a very remarkable manner 
the story they had in the book of Genesis of the flood. Another 
gave an account of the descent of the great goddess Ista to 
Hades. These were at first considered to be separate poems, 
but now they seemed to be really parts of a large epic or con- 
tinuous poem which had reference to the adventures of an 
ancient hero—a Babylonian Herakles— whose name was 
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Isdubar, whom some identified with the Biblical Nimrod ; and 
there was this to be said, that Isdubar was King of Erech, which 
was the city of Nimrod as related in the tenth chapter of Genesis. 
The poem was one full of interest, and contained passages of true 
poetry. It introduced them to the Babylonian Pantheon in a 
very vivid and striking manner, and it afforded them much insight 
into the derivation of Greek myths and legendary personages, 
and afforded some curious parallels to what they found in 
Homer. The main points of interest were these. The hero 
was a destroyer of monsters, the clearer of the earth of all that 
made civilised society impossible. This Isdubar wandered like 
Odysseus into distant regions, and had strange adventures with 
curious composite creatures. Here they had the source of the 
curious creatures in Greek mythology, such as the centaurs and 
chimera. The great goddess Ista, of the poem, had a relation 
to the Greek Pantheon, in that she was the origin of several of 
the Grecian deities and mythical personages — Aphrodite, 
Artemis, Circe. The scene of the poem was laid in the lower 
part of the Babylonian Valley, and while Isdubar was King of 
Erech and a mighty hunter, the ruling divinities were Ista and 
her husband, Tammuz—who might stand for the Greek Adonis. 
Tammuz died and went into the shades, and the kingdom fell 
into disorder. Then the hero went to the help of the people of 
Suma, and, as proof of his personal prowess, he strangled with 
his hands a great lion. His companion in arms was an extra- 
ordinary composite personage, Heabani, represented in art with 
a human body and the legs of a goat or bull—the origin evidently 
of the Greek satyr. These two having freed Suma from its 
troubles, Ista fell violently in love with Isdubar, who re- 


jected the suit of the goddess with disdain, and rated 


her soundly on her former amours and the misfortunes 
which had come upon all whom she favoured —the re- 
cital recalling the story of Circe and of Diana and 
Actzon. Ista, in great wrath, went up to heaven, and made a 
complaint against Isdubar to her father who was the God of 
Heaven, and a winged bull was sent against the hero, who, 
however, with the aid of Heabani, after a severe battle slew it. 
Then Ista descended to Hades to endeavour to rescue Tammuz 
from the world of spirits—the passages in which this is related 
being among the most poetical in the epic—by procuring there 
the water of life. When she came to the gates of Hades she 
bade the porter open, under the threat that if he did not she 
would break the bars and let the ghosts go free to destroy the 
people in the world above. The porter carried her message to 
the queen of the nether regions, who in wrath bade the porter 
admit her and do unto her as was done to all who dared to 
venture within the gloomy portals. As each of the seven gates 
of Hades was opened to admit Ista, that goddess was in turn 
robbed of her crown, her earrings, her necklace, her jewelled 
girdle, her wings, and her veil, until naked and helpless she 
was seized and smitten with horrible diseases, and imprisoned 
in the shades below. Meanwhile, in the absence of Ista—the 
Goddess of Love—everything in the world above became dis- 
organised, and the gods in heaven held a council to see what 
was to be done. They sent a messenger to the shades to 
release Ista, which was done by pouring over her the water of 
life. As she passed out of the seven gates, she got back what 
she had lost. The parallels in the Iliad and Odyssey of descents 
into the shades would readily occur. The idea of making Ista 
the goddess of cosmical love—the love that bound heaven and 
earth together—was a dignified one. The cosmical idea that 
underlay it was the beautiful season of spring silenced by the 
fiery heats of summer, or, as in other countries, the summer 
silenced by the colds of winter. There was a considerable 
hiatus in the text after this, but apparently Ista, still offended with 
Isdubar, had smitten him with disease, while Heabani was taken 
away by a violent death. The hero, like Odysseus, then took a 
journey to consult an ancestor, called Hassisadra, who had been 
deified, and lived in the islands of the blest. Hassisadra was 
the only man who, with his family, was saved alive from the 
great deluge which came upon the earth. On his way in 
search of this blissful place, Isdubar met with more curious 
adventures with composite creatures. It was exceedingly 
interesting, said Professor Brown, to be able to trace back to 
Babylonia those curious monsters. The region at the head of 
the Persian Gulf was very marshy, but whether these marshes 
were actually inhabited by monsters of an earlier age, or whether 
they were only the marsh creatures magnified by the mists 
of the region, they could not tell. Isdubar took his way west 
from Erech, and came to the sea (the Mediterranean), 
and by aid of a ferryman reached the happy islands 
“ beyond the Stream of Ocean.” There he found Hassisadra, 
who told him the story of the deluge. Isdubar had asked his 
kinsman how he found immortality. Hassisadra replied that 
after the deluge there was a terrible row among the gods. 
The god who sent the flood was soundly lectured about it, and 
the members of this conference came almost to blows. One 
result of their deliberations was that Hassisadra was removed 
to the happy islands and immortalised. The description of the 
deluge in the epic was stated by Professor Brown to be more 
powerful and more prolonged than that in the book of Genesis— 
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the account of the storm which brought the rain being highly 
dramatic. Isdubar was healed of his disease in this “ancient 
valley of Avillon,” and returning to Erech, performed funeral 
rites with great splendour for Heabani, which brought the poem 
toa close. In conclusion, Professor Brown said they had in 
this epic, so far as they could make it out, a powerful and 
interesting work, containing forcible situations and a good deal 
of powerful poetry. It was still incomplete, but they were 
getting fresh light thrown upon it every day, and as fresh 
tablets were discovered they hoped soon to have the poem in 
its entirety. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE twelfth session of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society was commenced on Monday, when the 
opening address was delivered, and there was an_ exhibi- 
tion of prize drawings and a soirée in connection with the 
Sketching Club. The president (Mr. C. R. Chorley) occupied 
the chair. 

The following prizes, gained during the last session, were 
distributed by the President :—A. E. Dixon, 3/7 3s., for the 
prize for design of monument to a statesman; I/. IIs. 6d, 
being half the amount of prize, for drawings illustrating 
construction of church roofs ; 27. 2s., for best set of drawings 
executed for the Associated Sketching Club. F. W. Bedford, 
prize of 17. 1s. for designs executed for the winter session of the 
Associated Sketching Club. F. Mitchell, prize of 1/. 15s. for 
essays during winter session of Sketching Club. 

The President, after referring to the prosperous condition 
of the Society, said that among the discouraging circumstances 
attending the work of their Society was one which, he regretted 
to say, formed an ever-insoluble problem to those who were 
interested in the rising generation of architects. He referred 
to the apathy of architectural students respecting the serious 
responsibilities of their future, and their great disregard for the 
demands which their profession makes on them for continuous 
and systematic study of the information required in acquiring a 
mastery of their calling. The instances of this culpable 
neglect to avail themselves of the opportunities afforded them 
for improvement have been moye than usually noticeable of 
late. The courses of lectures on construction, to be given at 
the Yorkshire College by Professor Barr, which were sup- 
ported by the Society, and which had the widest publicity given 
them amongst architectural students throughout the county, 
had failed to elicit anything like the response that might have 
been expected. Another instance of the same indifference 
with respect to the acquirement of knowledge, the same 
absence of healthy rivalry and laudable ambition, was 
to be found in the results of the competitions insti- 
tuted by their own Society. Their liberal prize list, 
with its silver medal and ample money prizes, had this 
year evoked one solitary competitor, the blue riband 
of the Society not even inciting one student to undertake the 
comparatively easy task required of those who would seek to 
win it. The result had been so discouraging that next year the 
whole of the prizes would be withdrawn, with the exception of 
the silver medal, in hope that a concentration of attention to 
one object might arouse some feeling of rivalry amongst their 
students. This alarming unconcern, which boded so ill for the 
future of architecture, was characteristic of the architectural 
pupils of the whole kingdom, and was, unfortunately, in no way 
confined to their own district. The only remedy that could be 
found for the evil lay in the legal registration of architects, pre- 
ceded by examination, and thus accompanied by a certainty 
that after it was obtained all architects would be properly and 
generally educated. During the year they had had to record 
the death of a former president of the Society—the late Mr. 
Alexander Crawford. The loss to the Society of another of 
their past presidents was a subject which he would fain pass 
over in silence were it possible for him todo so. The circum- 
stances of the case, however, necessarily aroused so much 
attention, and were so painful an episode in the history of their 
Society, that some allusion to them must inevitably be made. 
He had Mr. Birchall’s assurance that the incident which led to 
his resignation was an error of judgment on his part, and he 
(the President) most unreservedly credited the statement that 
he was tempted—by a strong desire to attach his name to 
certain public work, supplemented by unfortunate advice from 
others—to deviate from a life’s practice. That he now regretted 
the action he took he (the President) was sure, and he believed 
that the confidence in his professional co-operation with his 
fellows for the general good of their body, which they all so 
firmly held once, might be felt again as strongly as ever, now 
that the irritation of the moment had passed away. That 
architects might, under special circumstances, honourably 
accept rates of remuneration lower than the customary ones 
was incontestible. The centre of their complaint was not 


so much the acceptance of a professional payment absurdly 
low, and altogether inadequate for sufficient remuneration 
of architects, but that the offer came, not from the client, 
but from the architects, in such form as to imply that the 
ordinary professional charges were exorbitant and unjustifiable, 
a position which was afterwards emphasised and aggravated by 
the unfortunate defence set up by one member of the firm to 
which Mr. Birchall belongs. They were continually in positions 
of trust in which confidence had to be placed in their integrity 
and honour, and they had a right to expect that their services 
should be so sufficiently rewarded as to enable them to know 
that they could perform their duties without having to feel that 
they were called upon to sacrifice their very livelihood for the 
sake of retaining their professional probity. That the terms of 
payment customary in their profession were no more than 
sufficient to enable architects to feelthis was certain. The scale 
of charges current amongst architects had been evolved by long 
experience; it had been fixed, not by themselves, but by their 
clients, and had been the outcome of a process of selection 
and consideration, which was more valuable as evidence of 
correctness than any decision of a biassed person could be. 
The acceptance of 5 per cent. as the mean of professional 
charges in their body was not even a merely English 
custom. It was accepted practically throughout the civilised 
world, and was as much the basis of payment for the services 
of an architect in America, France, Germany, and elsewhere, as 
here in England. They might be sure it was not without 
reason that everywhere this commission should be viewed 
as the proper one to pay for their offices. Were a lower scale 
ever to become prevalent, they might be sure that the pro- 
fession would be deserted by those whose talents and abilities 
were honourably able to find employment in other directions, 
and that their clients would either have to retain a class of 
advisers inferior generally to those who now followed the pro- 
fession, or be at the mercy of those who to skill united an 
elasticity of conscience which would enable them to recoup 
themselves for their services in ways that would not bear the 
light of day. Whilst the special incident which had called forth 
these remarks was evoked by the action of one of their own 
members, he could not hold the Leeds School Board as free 
from blame, in so readily rising to the bait offered them. He 
did not doubt that, in taking the course they did, they believed 
themselves to be acting for the best interests of the ratepayers ; 
yet he thought a little consideration of circumstances out- 
side the narrow limits of a single instance, a little reflec- 
tion as to the ultimate tendencies of the principle they were 
adopting in dealing with their profession, might have led them 
to follow another method of procuring professional advice, 
rather than that of offering commissions to the lowest bidder. 
He could not, in the particular instance before them, blame 
them severely. The offer made them came from so unexpected 
a quarter, was so exceptionally tempting, that one could hardly 
feel surprised at their yielding to it. The one break in the 
smooth current of their affairs to which he had thus had to 
allude was now a thing of the past, and he most sincerely 
trusted that their Society might never again have to deal with 
one so painful and so disheartening. 

Mr. J. B. Fraser, in moving a vote of thanks to the President 
for his address, said he entirely agreed with all his remarks. 
He sincerely hoped that the students would take to heart his 
remarks, and reap some advantage from the sacrifices which 
had been made by their seniors for their benefit. With regard 
to Mr. Birchall, now that the matter had blown over, he should 
hope that the Society would show some generosity and ask him 
to rejoin their ranks. No doubt it was a mistake, but possibly 
he was not so much to blame as some of them would think, 
considering his position at that time. 

Mr. H. Perkin seconded the resolution. With regard to the 
students, he said they had decided that next session they would 
only have a competition for the silver medal, and that they 
would leave the subject open. Last year the competition was 
confined. Harewood Church was selected, but the students 
felt that it was not of sufficient importance to spend their time 
making drawings of it. This time they would leave the subject 
open, and they hoped they would have a greater response next 
year. He cordially endorsed the remarks with reference to 
Mr. Birchall, and at the next committee meeting he would have 
much pleasure in proposing that Mr. Birchall be asked to join 
the Society again. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The President, in acknowledging the compliment, said he 
ought to have given five guineas to the successful student for 
the silver medal, and he proposed to give that sum to the 

ibrary. 


Messrs. Oldroyd & Sons, of Dewsbury, have given 
2,000/7. to the local Jubilee committee for the establishment 
of a technical school. The building will be constructed so 
es to pe capable of future extension, and is estimated to cost 

0004, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE corresponding membership of the French Academy 
of Fine Arts, which was held until his death by M. pr 
KEYSER, is now filled by M. CuHarLes VERLAT, who was 
also his successor in the direction of the Academy of 
Antwerp. The nextin rank in the voting were M. WautTERs, 
the Belgian Academician, and Mr. Hrrxomer, A.R.A. 
M. Vertat had a strong claim on the distinction, for 
thirty-two years ago he was awarded one of the great 
medals in the Paris Universal Exhibition. At that time he 
was, we believe, like M. Porragts, the director of the 
Brussels Academy, and M. ALrrep STEVENS, a resident in 
Paris. It is difficult to say whether M. VeRLar is greater 
as a historical or an animal painter. His horses, dogs, 
and foxes are very different from the sleek beings painted 
by LANDsEER, and he never departs from truth for the sake 
of imparting a pseudo-dramatic expression. The Antwerp 
Museum possesses a farm scene by M. Vertat, which was 
purchased by subscription. At the present time, M. VERLAT 
is engaged upon very large historical works for the Hotel 
de Ville of Antwerp, which have a vigour and naturalism 
that will form a remarkable contrast with the imitations of 
Medizvalism that were painted by the late Baron Leys. 


Ir is without precedent in the annals of treasure trove 
to have 12,267 coins unearthed, but last year four work- 
men were lucky in finding that number in Ross’s Court, 
Upper Kirkgate, Aberdeen, and it has been decided by the 
Treasury to pay the proportionate sum for them. They 
were found in a metal pot 11 inches high and 32 inches in 
circumference at the widest part. The coins are mainly 
English pennies or stetlings of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Nearly one-half, or 5,883, come from the London 
Mint, and 3,179 from Canterbury. The Durham Mint 
furnishes 1,115, and several are from the mints of Berwick, 
Bristol, Bury St. Edmunds, Chester, and Exeter, Kingston 
(Hull), Lincoln, Newcastle, and York. There are 59 from 
Dublin, and 2t from Waterford. The Irish coins are of 
peculiar interest, as they want the triangle, which was sup- 
posed to be characteristic of them. Some foreign counter- 
feit coins were also in the heap. The Scottish coins 
number only 132. The theory of Mr. A. WALKER is that 
the pot was buried during Batior’s war and the invasion of 
Scotland by Epwarp III, and the skill of the packers is 
evident when we know that, after lying for five centuries in 
the earth, not more than 200 coins were illegible. 


WHATEVER changes may take place in French politics 
they do not affect the courtesy of the artists. M. H&BERT, 
the Director of the French Academy in Rome, as a public 
officer ought not, perhaps, to trouble himself about the 
Jubilee of the Pope. But the records of the Villa Medici 
could testify to the advantages which were gained by the 
students through the Papal Court, and on such an occasion 
it is well to remember the kindnesses rather than the 
collisions between Church and State. M. H&perr has, 
therefore, painted a picture of a religious subject which has 
been offered as a testimony of goodwill from the Academy 
to His Holiness. 


It can be said without any exaggeration that the Forth 
Bridge will be as remarkable for the lawsuits that have 
arisen in connection with it as for its dimensions. The 
latest action is one in respect of the supply of the steel, and 
it will raise a question that cannot fail to affect the iron 
trade. Ifa sub-contractor’s tender is accepted for a certain 
quantity of material, and the words “ more or less ” happen 
to be in the tender, is it to be taken as meaning that he, 
and he alone, is to supply the whole of the material? In 
other words, suppose half a dozen sub-contractors were 
asked to say how much cement, timber, or iron they could 
supply, and at what price, and if each of them uses the 
above formula, are they all able to take action for being 
allowed to supply no more than the quantity that was 
originally intended? That seems to us to be the meaning 
of the action by the Steel Company of Scotland against the 
contractors for the Forth Bridge which is now before the 
Scottish Courts. The large sum of 100,000/. is claimed as 
damages. It appears the Company offered to supply the 
whole of the steel, less 12,000 tons of plates, at from 9, Los. 


to 14/. per ton, the tender stating that it was understood 
the estimated quantity would be 30,000 tons more or less. 
The offer was accepted, and up to the end of last May 
26,230 tons were delivered. The Company afterwards 
discovered that steel at a lower price was obtained else- 
where, and when one of the contractors was spoken to on 
the subject he declined to admit that his firm were bound 
to take all the steel from the Steel Company. The con- 
tractors maintain that in cases where an estimated quantity 
is given, the custom is to allow a margin of not more than 
five per cent. in excess, which would be the meaning of the 
phrase “more or less,” and so long as 30,000 tons are taken 
from the Steel Company the contractors are warranted in 
going elsewhere for a further supply. The price of steel 
appears to have fallen since the contract was entered into, 
and it is asserted that a quantity of steel for temporary 
purposes, and therefore outside the contract, was supplied 
to the contractors by the Company on much lower terms 
than those of the contract. Some of the parts where steel 
was used were originally intended to be of iron. Was it 
necessary that in those places the Company’s steel should 
be substituted ? Again, it is possible that 10,000 tons of 
steel will be hereafter used in a separate contract in con- 
nection with the bridge. Has the Steel Company a claim 
on that work also? The Courts will have some difficulty 
in deciding all the difficulties that can arise, of which the 
origin is the peculiar character of the tender. If the Com- 
pany had not mentioned the 30,000 tons, but had simply 
offered to supply all the steel required, and if the tender 
were accepted, the contractors must be bound by the 
document. But, as often happens, when people try to be 
over-precise in legal affairs the document becomes elastic, 
which is a dangerous quality in a law court, 


In the course of the excavations for a sewer in the 
Rue San Pietro in Vincoli, the workmen found two frag- 
ments of a bas-relief which appear to have belonged to a 
temple that was richly sculptured. On one the principal 
figure is Diana as a huntress, The goddess is vested in a 
short tunic, and her hair is floating ; in the left hand is a 
bow. Following the goddess is the figure of a nymph, 
and it is evident that the next figure was of a man. On 
the second fragment are two female figures bearing torches, 
which are supposed to represent two of the Furies. Near 
Marino, on the Appian Way, a fine statue has been 
unearthed of Romano-Greek workmanship. The figure is 
supposed to be the daughter of one of the emperors. 


M. Hippotyre Lazerces, who died one day last week 
in Algiers, at the age of seventy-one, was among the last 
surviving representatives of what might be called the 
Christian school of France. There are painters who can 
pass easily from religious to ultra-mundane subjects, but he 
was not one of them. He belonged to the party of which 
ARY SCHEFFER was the chief, and which, under the 
auspices of the Queen of Louts Puixippr, was for a time 
very influential. Epmonp Axour said, with some truth, 
that the principal merit of M. Lazercrs was to have 
adapted the mannerisms of Ary SCHEFFER to the taste of 
the “petits bourgeois.” His works were fitted to be hung 
in the parlours of young ladies’ schools, or to be made 
subjects for their drawing lessons. Everything was in- 
spired by a most delicate sense of propriety. From 1840, 
when his paintings were first seen in the Salon, he produced 
pictures which were acquired for churches, for there was 
satisfaction in knowing that the artist did believe in his 
subjects. In 1869 M. Lazercss surprised his friends by 
painting a group of the notabilities of the time assembled 
in the foyer of the Odéon on a first night. But on the 
whole he was not a painter of subjects that were admired 
by the frequenters of salons. The right place for his 
pictures was ina church. M. LazerGEs, who was a native 
of Narbonne, was one of the pupils of Davrp D’ANGERS, 
the Republican sculptor, and of Boucuor, but in the 
Imperial days his indebtedness to the former was ignored. 
In addition to those in churches there are examples of his 
paintings in the Luxembourg Gallery, the Mairies of 
Limoges, Roanne, Carcassonne, Lyons, Narbonne, Mont- 
pellier, Orleans and Tarbes. M. Lazercrs was also the 
composer of several songs, and he wrote pamphlets on the 
teaching of artin France. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 


NO. 125._DESIGN FOR COATS MEMORIAL CHURCH, PAISLEY. 


BAST WINDOW OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, BOLDRE, HAMPSHIRE. 


HIS window is designed and, with the exception of 

the border and inscriptions, painted on glass by Mr. 

H. ArtHur Kernnepy. The reproduction is taken from 
an untouched photograph from the window. 

The angels in the tracery lights are robed in bright 
white, and have pale gold wings; their background is a 
varied blue, very deep. The same dark blue is continued 
in the background of the three large figures about two- 
thirds of the way down, then it becomes lighter as to a 
horizon, and the figures stand upon, and partly against, a 
hill of rich brown, on which are indicated rocks and vege- 
tation. Each of the figures has a nimbus of opalescent 
glass of the same colour as the background, but lighter in 
tone, the effect aimed at being that the nimbus should 
seem a part of the surrounding air brightened by an emana- 
tion from the figure, and not suggesting anything fastened 
to the head. The central figure of Curisr has a mantle 
of deep ruby ; the under-dress, of white, has a pale golden 
pattern upon it. The panel below combines the subjects, 
‘“‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me,” and the part- 
ing and casting lots for the sacred garments ; but these 
panels are not very clear in the reproduction. In the right- 
hand light is a figure of St. Joun the Baptist. His flesh 
is tawny in colour, and he is clothed in a skin of greyish 
brown ; the girdle of plaited leather, the gourd-skin bottle 
of golden brown, and a pinkish shell slung beside it for use 
in baptism, give a note of more positive colour. Below 
is a little panel of Jon when, preaching by the Jordan, 
he’sees JESUS approaching, and points Him out as ‘‘ The 
Lamb of Gop.” In the third light is St. Joun the 
Evangelist. Bearing in mind that, as well as being the 
beloved disciple, he was also one of the “Sons of Thunder,” 
and that he attained a great age, and even then suffered a 
violent death, he is represented as cast in a more vigorous 
mould than the usual almost feminine representations of 
him. The panel beneath shows him again, in old age, 
alone in the Isle of Patmos. He is sitting on the sea- 
shore, and has just turned his head to behold the vision of 
the angel standing in the sun. 

In painting his work upon the glass itself it has been 
the aim of the artist to give a freedom of touch not attain- 
able by other methods, and a certain life-like quality to the 
heads—it being sometimes possible to work directly from 
nature on the glass. The painter on glass works under two 
obligations—one towards the design he is producing, the 
other towards his material ; and it often happens when he 
is not the designer too, that he is forced to over-obscure and 
destroy the beauty of his material in order to produce the 
effects laid down for him. This obscuration of the material 
is so great a fault that many people are inclined to. say, 
* The less painting on the glass the better.” But the rule 
is not universal. For instance, there are fine brilliant 
yellows which, with a heavy black pattern and rich shadow 
put on so crisply that threads of light gleam through it all 
over, are very splendid in effect ; whilst, if only lightly 
painted, they would destroy the colours about them by 
their excessive brilliancy. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that every different colour and tone of colour in glass 
demands a different amount of painting to bring out its 
beauties. Hence it is extremely advantageous to a window 
that the artist who designs it should also execute the work 
on glass. The advantages towards the figures designed of 
execution by the designer are too obvious to need more 
than a mention. 


PULPIT, ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, CARDIFF. 


es pulpit is the gift of Mr. L. Surrvey, and was 
placed in position last year in the church of St. 
Andrew, at Cardiff, as a memorial of the donor’s father. It 
was executed by Mr. J. McCuttocu, of Kennington Road, 
from the designs of Mr. E, PrioLeau WARREN, architect, 
of Staple Inn. The base is of Portland stone, the pulpit 


and canopy of carved oak, darkened with ammonia. The 
pulpit is octagonal in plan, and the four principal panels 
are occupied by shields, being the emblems of the 
Evangelists. The pinnacles of the canopy are supported 
by angels bearing emblems of the Passion, while the upper 
panel of the back is enriched with a crowned shield bearing 
the cross of St. Andrew, and supported by kneeling angels 
in low relief, The pulpit is reached by an oak stair, pro- 
tected by a hammered iron handrail, which, together with 
the brass reading-desk, is the work of Mr. T. ELsLry, 
32 Great Portland Street. The cost was about 190/, 


FIR GROVE, MACCLESFIELD, 


N endeavour has been made in these houses to get 
away from the ordinary commonplace type without 
incurring needless expense. The building is carried out 
much as shown in the sheet now published from the archi- 
tect’s drawings. 

Mr. James Coscrove is the contractor, and the work so 
far is carried out in a very satisfactory manner. The 
original contract was 1,7754, which did not include a slight 
extension of the middle rooms. The materials used are 
grey-ended bricks, with stock quoins in red. Cavity walls, 
where shown on plan, have been adopted. ‘The rooms pro- 
vided are fully shown on plan, viz. dining and drawing- 
rooms, kitchen, scullery, washhouse, larder, four bedrooms, 
bath and box-room. Large gardens back and front are 
provided. . 

The architect is Mr. Warrer K. Boor, of Exchange 
Buildings, St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 


HOUSES, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
HESE buildings have been designed by Messrs. E. H. 
LINGEN Barker & A. W. S. Cross, architects, 
of Weston-super-Mare and Hereford. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


LECTURE was delivered last week by Mr. John James 

Burnet, F.S.A., his subject being “The Architect’s 
Assistant.” There was a large attendance, the President occu- 
pying the chair. After a preliminary reference to the im- 
portance of technological education has now assumed, and its 
practical exemplification in Glasgow, he proceeded to treat in 
detail the assistant’s office duties, giving many practical hints 
for the systematising of work in the preparation of plans. He 
further submitted a curriculum, lasting say four years from the 
time of entering upon a pupilage in an architect’s office. It 
differed from many in respect of its including a specified 
routine of office duties simultaneously with corresponding class- 
work and private study. At the conclusion, a hearty vote of 
thanks was awarded Mr. Burnet. 


RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY. 


HE third of the series of the Rhind Lectures on Greek 
Archeology was given on Wednesday afternoon in last 

week by Dr. A. S. Murray, LL.D., Keeper of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities, British Museum. Dr. Murray, in continuing 
his investigation of the history of vase painting, mentioned that 
Naukratis, a Greek settlement in the Delta of Egypt, had 
furnished them with a number which, besides being good 
specimens of the style of painting, had an additional interest 
from the dedicatory inscriptions incised on them. One bore 
the name of a certain Phanes, who, there was. good reason to 
believe, was the person of that name Herodotus described as 
deserting from his Greek compatriots in Egypt and joining the 
invading army of Cambyses. It would appear from an 
inscribed fragment that Phanes had at some time previous to 
his desertion offered an oblation to Apollo in Naukratis, and 
had then written his name on the vase, handing it over to the 
priest of the temple. One would like to believe that the priest, 
on hearing of the desertion of Phanes, had cast his vase into 
the rubbish heap, where, after about 2,400 years, it was found. 
But the archeological interest in the inscriptions of the 
Naukratis pottery turned on the evidence they afforded as to 
its date. The general opinion was that the inscriptions could 
not be much if at all older than the time of Amasis the 
Egyptian king, who had assigned Naukratis as a settlement to 
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the Greeks. As it was proved by the inscriptions that the 
pottery had been dedicated in Greek temples, the pottery was 
in all likelihood later than Amasis, and in that case the vases 
would date from the first half of the sixth century B.c. 

Up to this point the vase painters had neglected the human 
figure as an element of decoration, except in some rude 
attempts on certain vases of the geometric class, found chiefly 
at Athens, where they were supposed to have been influenced 
by Egyptian designs. An instance of one of their first efforts 
in the treatment of the human figure might be seen on a plate 
from Kamiros now in the British Museum, the subject of which 
was a combat between Menelaos and Hector over the body of 
Euphorbos—the names of these persons being written beside 
them to make the scene intelligible. Here the technical 
process was still to cover the vase with a creamy slip, and upon 
that to paint the design, filling in the vacant spaces as before 
with bits of geometric patterns. The date of the writing on 
that vase was held to be the early part of the sixth century, 
B.c. At the same time the fashion of filling in the vacant 
spaces with rosettes as compared with geometric patterns also 
held its ground, and, indeed, extended its scope so as to 
produce that fairly large class of early vases knownas Corinthian. 
The age of these vases was an age of fighting and of prepara- 
tion for the great contest with Persia ; and it was no wonder if, 
from that point onward for some time, the principal designs on 
Greek vases represented combats of armed men. The art of 
the vase painter had thus made a rapid advance in treating the 
human figure, especially in observing its movement, and in 
picking up a facility in rendering the details of costume and 
armour. But it was still for the most part in the stage of 
observing men only when they were engaged in some action 
more or less violent. In that stage it remained some time, 
gradually accumulating skill in hand. 

The next step was accompanied by a technical change. 
The habit of painting in black on a white ground now ceased 
to be a style, and was not practised afterwards except in certain 
exceptional cases, In the new stage the red clay of the vase 
became the ground on which the design was painted, in black 
as before, with details marked by incised lines or expressed in 
purple or white. Between the red colour of the clay, toned 
down as it was by a glaze, and the lustrous black of the figures, 
there was a harmonious effect calculated to throw up any detail, 
however minute, which might be bestowed on the drawing. 
That alone was a great advantage for the painter, and many 
instances could be shown where his work, allowing for the still 
archaic character of the age, was of the highest excellence and 
charm. 

After a reference to some vases commonly called Chalcidean, 
with a brownish slip, which bridged over the transition period, 
Dr. Murray went on to speak in some detail of the vases with 
black figures painted on the red clay. He noticed that a fre- 
quent shape was that of an amphora, which had enjoyed much 
popularity in the Early Geometric style. On these vases the 
main features of the design became enlarged, and the old habit 
of employing rows of animals to cover the secondary places, 
though not given up, had been pushed into the obscurity of a 
narrow border along the foot. This larger scale of the figures 
was in itself calculated to evoke greater freedom in the draw- 
ing, and if that result did not follow, as in fact it did not, they 
must blame the rigidity of the traditions under which art still 
laboured, Gradually, however, they noticed a very distinct 
approach to largeness of style as well as actual largeness of 
figure. As regards the subjects represented on the black figure 
vases, they were mostly legends of heroes with a fair admixture 
of deities. It might be said that in the whole range of 
ancient pottery there was no class more transparently honest 
than those red vases with black figures. The vases did not 
pretend to be anything but clay. They imitated nothing, and 
yet for some reason, perhaps because of their very honesty of 
purpose, they did not long retain favour. They were soon super- 
seded by vases on which only a red panel was left, on which 
the figures were painted as before in black, the whole of the 
rest of the vase being covered over with a black metallic glaze. 
Such vases, he mentioned, were frequently signed with the 
name of the painter. As to that, the lecturer did not accept 
the theory of Brunn, that these painters did not live in the 
beginning of the fifth century B.c., but were in fact a race of 
imitators who lived two centuries after that date, and who 
traded on an attempted revival of archaic art, By comparison 
it was only occasionally that signed vases occurred after that 
date, until they reached the last stage of pottery in the second 
century B.C., when vases with reliefs imitated from silver vases 
came into favour, and when the new fashion justified the addi- 
tion of the name of a man who was known to excel in work of 
the kind. On these vases the figure stood out in the red colour 
of the clay by ‘surrounding it closely with a black glaze, 
and by drawing in the whole of the markings of anatomy 
and other details with a fine brush loaded with black glaze. The 
new system favoured careful preliminary study, and hence it 
was that the art reached its highest excellence in the red figure 
age. The change to red figures did not take place till after the 
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Persian wars, and who knew but that the new freedom and 
confidence of the people gave it a powerful impetus ? 

In conclusion, Dr. Murray remarked that beyond all doubt 
by the year 333 B.c. Greek vase painting had become a thing 
of the schools, to be learned up to a certain point of facility in 
drawing the human figure, and not muchelse. After that there 
was little from Greece itself that was noticeable, but, on the 
other hand, they had from the Greeks of Southern Italy a series 
of Apulian vases, as they were called, which was not only 
numerically large, but embraced examples of great size, 
obviously intended for display at funeral ceremonies. 


Ancient Greek Sculpture. 


On Friday Dr. Murray delivered the fourth lecture of the 
series. They had, he said, hitherto been discussing the minor 
arts of Greece, such as painted vases and engraved gems. 
They now came to the monumental phase of Greek art— 
to sculptures. They had already referred to the influence 
of Assyria and Egypt on early Greek art. The art of both 
these countries was eminently an art of sculpture in relief. It 
was not strange that it should be so. Any day they could see 
how in Egypt the exceeding brightness of the sunlight and the 
absence of what artists called “atmosphere” combined to present 
any object at which they might look in the form of a silhouette, 
with its outlines strongly marked, but with no sufficient indica- 
tion of the details. Natural effects were probably much the same 
in Assyria as in Egypt. At all events, they had the same 
phenomenon of excellence in bas-relief, so far especially as the 
outer contours were concerned, and the facility of rendering 
action and movement in animal life. In Greece all this was 
changed. There they had an intensely bright sunlight, no 
doubt, but it was accompanied by an atmosphere of the very 
finest quality, in which every detail of form was presented 
with vivid clearness and distinctness. When such was the 
state of the case, it might seem strange that the Greeks also 
should have excelled in sculpture in relief. But, in fact, they 
could not think of Greek bas-relief, and try to account for its 
origin, without being driven back to a consideration of the 
Oriental influence which had been exercised on the Greeks at a 
time when their artistic gifts were just emerging into activity. 
The early Greek sculptors undoubtedly obtained their ideas of 
a frieze sculptured in low relief from Assyria and Egypt, and 
from Assyria they were also taught to believe that a 
sculptured frieze should be bright in colour. On no other 
theory could they understand how the frieze of the Parthenon 
came to be richly coloured ; still less how the bridles of the 
horses came to be made of glittering bronze, and attached to 
the marble, as they knew positively they were. The moment 
they admitted the influence of these early bronze reliefs in sug- 
gesting to the Greeks notions of what sculpture in relief should 
be, they became prepared to understand the rich colouring 
and bright accessories of metal, in which for a while they 
indulged. They recognised another important element of 
sculpture in relief, viz, that the height or projection of the 
relief was not determined in the first instance by the tastes of 
the individual artists, but really by the nature of the bronze 
itself, which did not allow of being beaten out beyond a fixed 
limit. 

They spoke of Oriental influence in Greece as if it had been 
quite casual—had come unsolicited. They forgot that from 
the ninth to the sixth century B.c. Greece was largely under 
the rule of men of great energy and talent for Government, 
whom it was usual to call “tyrants.” They heard much of 
their activity. They knew that they stirred the energies of the 
people in many ways, but no one pointed out any of their works 
except the tunnel, through a hill, of Polykratos, the tyrant of 
Samos. The age of the tyrants would coincide with the date 
they had arrived at for the earliest class of engraved gems 
(seventh century B.C.) and the vases found with them. Let 
them see whether it would not also agree with what was 
regarded as the oldest piece of sculpture in relief which Greece 
had to show—the huge group of two lions above the gate to the 
citadel of Mycene. Precisely the same subject occurred on 
gems of the class found at Mycene, and as the sculpture of the 
gateway was generally admitted to be of the same age as the 
gems, the date they had arrived at for them would hold good 
for it also. Was it possible, then, that the colossal walls of 
Mycene and Tiryns, the huge vaulted tombs of Mycene, 
Orchomenos, and elsewhere, were the work of the tyrants of 
which they read so much and knew so little? He did not 
think it impossible. If it were so, they should then be able to 
follow the stream of Greek art backward without interruption 
to a powerful source in an age of great popular activity. 

Going on to refer in detail to some historical works of 
Greek art, the lecturer spoke of the box of Kypselos, the 
tyrant of Corinth (seventh century, B.Cc.), which was covered 
with parallel bands of figures carved in relief in cedar, ivory, 
and gold, representing scenes from the heroic legends of 
Greece, with explanatory verses carved beside them. That, he 
said, was the first sign of Greek independence which gloried 
in the deeds of its legendary heroes. Of the sculptors who 
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worked in this way, the first known to them by name was 
Gitiades, of Sparta, who executed for his native town a series of 
reliefs representing the labours of Herakles, and other legendary 
or mythic subjects. They might have expected that Socrates 
from his early training as a sculptor would have given particular 
thought tothe origin of sculpture, but so far they had only a 
few references of his to it. He noticed, for example, a colossal 
gold statue which had been placed in Olympia by one of the 
family of Kypselos. The gold had been beaten out into thin 
plates, and attached probably to a core of wood; and there 
was also mention of the works of Dzedalos, as to which the 
general belief of antiquity was that this sculptor made his 
statues extremely life-like, and that they had to be fastened 
down to prevent them from running away. If they were sure 
that Dedalos worked in sphyrelaton, like the gold statue of 
Olympia—that was, beating out into plates his gold or bronze, 
as the case might be, and then fastening the plates together with 
nails over a wooden core—they should perhaps be justified in 
assuming that the fastening down of his statues to keep them 
from running away was merely a popular explanation of this 
process to which in after times the life-likeness was added. 
That was the oldest form of statuary, as Pausanias observed in 
reference to a bronze figure of Zeus at Sparta worked in 
sphyrelaton. 
The first step of producing a statue in the round, by means 
of metal plates beaten up into the necessary details of form 
and then fastened together on a core of wood, was a step of 
the utmost consequence in Greek art. It was an acknowledg- 
ment of the necessity in the Greek atmosphere to have figures 
presented in their full substantial truthfulness to nature, and 
not in mere outline. At the same time, it showed that the old 
traditional manner of working in relief could not be all at once 
thrown off. Buta method so imperfect, and yet so promising 
of good results, was not likely to last long without improve- 
ment. In one direction the improvement took the form of 
casting the figure in the bronze over a core. They did not 
know how this process of casting was effected, but in any case 
the figure must have been first modelled in clay, and by that 
operation the sculptor had abundant leisure and opportunity to 
display his minutest observation of form and surface in render- 
ing the human figure. With that the way was opened for the 
great sculptors in bronze like Myron and Polykleitos. In 
another direction the sphyrelaton method was improved, but 
not rejected. The figure was carefully modelled in clay or 
gypsum. This substance was then replaced bit by bit with 

wood, forming a core, and upon this were fastened thin cuttings 
- of ivory to represent the skin of the figure where that was to 
be visible, and gold when drapery was to be indicated. That 
was the beginning of the chryselephantine sculpture in which 
Pheidias excelled. 

Greek tradition ascribed the first casting of bronze statues 
to the Samian sculptors Theodoras and Rhoekos, adding that 
they had studied their art in Egypt, and leaving to them the 
inference that it was there they had learnt the art of casting. 
Sculpture in marble was comparatively late in coming into 
favour. Nor was that singular. They had only to remember 
the richly-toned bronze, the gold and cedar, ivory and ebony, 
not to speak of the coloured terra-cotta, in which artistic 
designs had hitherto been executed, to see how little attraction 
there would be to tastes thus formed in the pure and cold 
marble. The notion was that, if.marble must be used, then it 
also should be richly coloured. Nor were bright colours dis- 
pensed with until they had become quite incompatible with 
growing refinement in the modelling of forms. and surfaces. 
After speaking of the development of Greek sculpture by the 
end of the seventh century B.C. in respect of composition and 
skill of execution, Dr. Murray went on to notice a few of the 
oldest examples of public sculpture, such as the frieze of the 
Temple of Assos, the metopes of Selinus, the winged figure of 
Victory found at Delos, the archaic statues found in the 
Acropolis of Athens, and the sculptures of Egina—pointing 
out more particularly the indications in these of the gradual 
emancipation of the artists from the influence of bas-relief work 
and conventional forms of rendering the figure—the period 
being referred to as that of the apprenticeship in Greek sculp- 
ture, when every detail was faithfully and elaborately executed, 
without any great vitality being imparted to the general con- 
ception. He admitted that one of the difficulties of the artists 
lay in the fact that the public were too readily pleased with 
what they did, and too willing to limit their conceptions and 
wishes to the actual performance of the artists. It was men- 
tioned that the winged figure of V7cfory referred to bore the 
names of Mikkiades and Achermos—a fact which gave the 
lecturer an opportunity of making some remarks on partner- 
ships of sculptors, which were common, especially between 
father and son. 


Sculptors of the Parthenon. 


The fifth lecture was delivered by Dr. Murray on Monday. 
By their former studies, he said they had left behind the 
period in which art found those subjects the most agreeable 


when feeling and passion had passed over into action more or 
less violent. They had seen how the art of that period took its 
colour, so to speak, from the stormy, fighting times In which 
the artists lived, and how the constant delineation of large 
groups of figures engaged in violent action had led to technical 
skill in the rendering of the human form—its movements, 
armour, and costume. They had reached now the stage when 
sculptors set to work to reconcile, as Hegel said, the inner 
with the outer life of man—his emotions and his thoughts with 
his bodily form—that was to say, the ideal stage, such as they 
saw it in the scluptors of the Parthenon. 

Nothing was more noticeable in these sculptures than the 
violent revulsion they represented against the methods of 
archaic art. Instead of the minuteness of detail and faithful- 
fulness in observing the proportions of the figure which they 
had noticed in later archaic art, they had here a sort of defiance 
of thesethings. The proportions of a figure were often very far 
wrong, while the details of anatomy were treated with more or 
less indifference. On the other hand, where archaic art had 
failed was in the masterly conception of the figure as a whole, 
and as organically free. Here the sculptors of Olympia won a 
grand success. They worked out a conception of the human 
figure the like of which had not been seen before in any age or 
in any country, so noble was it in its type. They had seen 
something of the same kind on the early red figure vases con- 
temporary with these sculptures, and it was not too much to 
assume that both the vases and the sculptures had been deeply 
indebted to the great fresco painters of the day, of whom 
Polygnotos was the child. The large scale on which these 
frescoes were painted, and the rapidity of execution 
necessary to the process of fresco were conditions which 
could not but drive a painter of genius into largeness of 
conception and style, with neglect of details. The sculptors of 
Olympia struck out in the same line with a large and noble 
conception of the figure, but they ought to have known that 
their art imposed no condition of haste or rapidity of execution, 
and allowed no similar excuse for negligence of detail. Quite 
the contrary. The art of sculpture allowed no negligence. At 
the same time there was this to be said, that the sculptures of 
the pediments of Olympia were, in a great measure, treated as 
a composition in relief, and not as a composition of figures in 
the round. This and the free use of colour brought about an 
artificial approach to the conditions of painting. He did not 
say that the sculptors intentionally deceived themselves in this. 
What they did was to evade the difficulty that faced them, and 
to cling to the older traditions of working in relief while 
abandoning its traditions of minuteness and faithfulness. 

After an exposition of the principles of sculpture in relief as 
established by the practice of the Greeks—the theory of 
“ plane” in relief work being freely expiscated—the lecturer 
went on to speak of the frieze of the Parthenon, the subject of 
which was to represent a Panathenaic procession—one of those 
great spectacles with which the Athenians had become familiar 
at intervals of four years. What Pheidias had to do was in 
general terms to represent a compact procession advancing to- 
wards a place of sacrifice, where was seated an assembly 
of deities ; he had to arrange this procession round the four 
sides of a temple, confining it to a narrow frieze along the top 
of the cella wall. His method of doing this, and his manner 
of treating the several figures, and in particular those of the 
presiding gods, were made the subject of an exhaustive 
examination by the lecturer. It seemed, he said, to impart 
something like a notion of organic structure to the Parthenon 
when they considered how an ancient Athenian, as he stood 
looking up at one of the long sides of the frieze, and knowing 
that the other half of the procession was sculptured on the 
opposite wall of the building, must have almost imagined 
the Parthenon itself to be included in the moving and stirring 
scene. 

As an example of high relief, Dr. Murray took for descrip- 
tion the metope of a Centaur and Lapith, and called special 
attention to the multitude of fine details of observation and 
thought which the sculptor had lavished on it—though at the 
height at which the metope was placed many of these details 
must have been lost, if it be possible for good work in detail 
ever to be lost, so long as the composition as a whole is within 
view. The Phigaleian frieze, which was supposed to be the 
work of Iktinos, one of the architects of the Parthenon, was 
next considered. The subject of the one half of it was a battle 
between Greeks and Amazons, and of the other half the attack 
made on the Centaurs by the Lapiths. One of the features of 
it which was commented on was the ease with which the artist 
had withdrawn his outlines from attention. The next landmark 
in the history of sculpture in relief which was considered was 
the frieze of the Mausoleum at Helicarnassos—the subject being 
a battle of Greeks and Amazons. While the subject was 
familiar, what struck them most was the invention of new 
motives in the frieze, some of which occurred nowhere else in 
ancient art, as far as he was aware. They had been freshly 
created out of the circumstances, and belonged to the province 
of genius, These motives occurred on slabs which were found 
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by Sir Charles Newton on the east side of the Mausoleum, and 
it was the east side which was assigned to Skopas, according to 
the statement preserved by Pliny. In this Mausoleum frieze 
they had a fertility in the invention of incident, and in bringing 
before them unexpected attitudes and groupings they had a 
rhythmical movement in the composition and a slight advance 
towards realism. 


ARCHITECTS, HOSPITALS, AND ASYLUMS. 


vA the luncheon which followed the opening of the latest 
circular (the Hastings, St. Leonards, and East Sussex) 
hospital at Hastings, the health of the architects was proposed 
by Mr. Henry C. Burdett, the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Hospitals Association, founder of the Home 
Hospitals Association, and author of several books on hospitals 
and asylums. Mr. Burdett said :— 

I desire to say a word or two to-day on the subject of archi- 
tects. I take it that we, who are not architects, but who have 
to occupy buildings, do not always realise how those buildings 
are constructed, or what due regard to the proper principles of 
construction means to each one ofus, who have very often to live 
in them for the greater part of our lives. You know, of course, 
there are architects and architects. If I were asked, ‘* What is 
an architect?” I should refer you first of all to the fact that if 
you went back to the days of the Greeks you would find with 
them, that a great architect used to say, ‘I was inspired to 
build”; but the Latin architect said boldly, “I built it.” Now 
I take it as there was this marked difference between the 
Latin and Greek, so there is a difference between architects and 
architects to-day. There are a class of architects who look 
upon architecture and their work mainly as a matter of busi- 
ness ; there are architects who look upon their work not only as 
a matter of business, but as a serious responsibility and pleasure. 
The architect who belongs to the former class, if called in to 
design and erect a building, would feel it a matter of business 
to accept the commission, and to proceed at once with every 
confidence to put up a building on any site presented to him for 
that purpose. The other architect—and I am proud to think 
and to know that there are a great number of those gentlemen 
in the architectural profession in this country to-day—would 
first of all consider what experience he himself had had in that 
particular line of work, and if the true principles of construction 
and the right application of those principles were material 
factors, and likely to remain so, to those who had to occupy the 
building which he was asked to undertake. Then I make bold 
to say he would pause, and if he was not acquainted, or if he 
had not made a special study of that class of building, he 
would suggest that another member of the profession should 
be entrusted with it. 

Dr. Bristowe has told you that he, years ago, was called in 
with Mr. Holmes to make an inspection of all hospitals in 
Great Britain and Ireland. That report, which appears in the 
sixth report of the Local Government Board, is a classic in 
connection with hospital literature, and it is not merely a 
coincidence, but it is a fact which I am glad to call to mind, 
that I have been impelled or called upon, as it were, as a 
younger man to follow up that work, and to extend that work 
to the medical institutions not only of this country, but through- 
out the world. It was in connection with this undertaking that 
I first of all became acquainted with your architects who have 
erected this hospital. I had to look round to find some one in 
the profession who would be able, from the study he had given 
to the subject, to render me material assistance in taking 
plans of existing buildings, and in dealing with plans which 
came to England from foreign countries, to be reduced to 
order for the purpose of this book. I was fortunate enough 
to meet with Mr. Henry Hall, and subsequently with Mr. Keith 
D. Young, who have given much time and attention to this 
branch of architecture. They have indeed had an exceptional 
opportunity of studying closely the plans of hospitals in all 
parts of the world. 

This work, “ Hospitals and Asylums of the World,” has 
occupied many years already, but will, I hope, be completed 
next year. It has given me a wide and intimate, and I 
believe an unique experience of the architectural profession, 
which has excited my admiration and compelled my respect. 
These investigations have necessarily brought me into com- 
munication with the managers and officials of the various 
hospitals and institutions as well as with the architects, and 
I am able to say that had it not been for the spontaneous 
kindness and ready co-operation of the architects almost 
everywhere, the information requisite to complete the book 
in question could never have been obtained. Let me give 
an example or two in illustration :—The Foreign and the 

Colonial Offices have done their best to afford me every 
assistance in collecting information and plans. In some 
countries it has been found difficult or impossible for the 
Government to procure the information desired, and in 
these cases direct communication had to be addressed to the 


managers of the institutions, failing whom the architects 
have been applied to. Now, it is a fact, and one honourable 
alike to a great profession and worthy of public recogni- 
tion, that Governments might be powerless and managers 
of institutions indifferent, but the architects, almost without 
exception, have been found courteous, helpful, and ready co- 
operators in this work, which has been undertaken in what is 
believed to be the interest of hospital construction and admi- 
nistration, using the word hospital in its widest and most 
extended sense. I feel myself, therefore, to be under a lasting 
debt to the architectural profession, and I desire it to be known 
as widely as possible that the hundreds, nay, thousands of 
plans which have been collected will always be ready for the 
inspection of any member of that profession who may take an 
interest in this class of buildings, their planning, arrangement, 
and completeness. I desire to take the present opportunity of 
thanking this great army—for it is a great army—-of unknown 
but greatly appreciated co-operators in a work of no little 
importance and interest. My own indebtedness to them I 
shall never be able to discharge, but I could wish that I might 
make my voice heard, and my own gratitude known to every 
architect in the world who has devoted time and money to the 
preparation of plans to assist me in the work to which I have 
here alluded. Ido not wish to be misunderstood that way, but 
it has been my privilege or misfortune to be called in as 
assessor or arbitrator in cases of competition drawings, where a 
new hospital had to be erected. These competitions, and the 
methods by which a selection is often made from a number of 
plans, seem to me to need revision, in justice to the architects 
themselves, and in order to secure the interest of all concerned. 
I have said that there are architects who exercise self-denial 
sufficient to refuse to prepare plans for a new hospital or a new 
asylum if they felt that they had had no especial experience in 
the work, and that there were other members of the profession 
who had devoted themselves to this branch with success. 
Now specialism has its drawbacks and abuses, but I do feel, 
and I hope that you agree with me, that the housing of the 
sick, and indeed the housing of any number of human keings 
in a public institution is a matter of very great importance and 
responsibility, and that the self-denial I have referred to is not 
only wise but judicious, and to be commended and encouraged 
to the utmost. 

Under existing conditions this principle of self-denial, that 
is, the wise utilisation of special knowledge on the part of the 
members of the architectural profession and of others, is not 
sufficiently borne in mind when an assessor or arbitrator is to 
be appointed to make a selection from a number of drawings 
and plans sent in for competition. I venture to think and hope 
that the action recently taken by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and by the architectural profession in America, will 
lead to a reconsideration of this question, and to an arrange- 
ment whereby such competitions will be decided, in the near 
future, not by one but by two assessors, one of whom represents 
the architects, and the other is a trained and experienced 
expert possessed of thorough knowledge of the management and 
requirements of the hospital or asylum to be erected, and of the 
hygienic conditions which ought to be observed in the construc- 
tion of such a building. This principle has already been 
successfully adopted by individual architects when preparing 
drawings for competition and for clients, and I have been 
pleased to find an important improvement in the class and 
character of the plans submitted in recent years. A capable 
architect, Mr. Isaacs, for instance, has, I believe, always 
associated with himself one of the ablest and most experienced 
asylum superintendents when he has had this class of work in 
hand. Why should not this principle be generally adopted, both 
by individual architects and by those public bodies and others 
who put up new buildings to competition? It would obviate 
much heart-burning and dissatisfaction, and would prevent the 
erection of not a few incomplete and unsatisfactory buildings, 
because under such conditions the plan selected would almost 
certainly be not only the best architecturally, but also the best 
structurally and hygienically, and also the best from the point 
of view of the practical administrator. 

There is one other point about architects which is worthy of 
consideration. You have no doubt observed to-day the ex- 
cellence of the building as such ; that is to say, the materials 
and the workmanship must commend themselves more and 
more to the visitor in proportion to the technical knowledge he 
has of what constitutes good work. Of course there are 
builders and builders, as there are architects and architects ; 
but I take it that the builder of this hospital, who is present to- 
day, will agree with me that the architect can, and_ this 
materially, influence the character and quality of the work put 
into the buildings which he may design. If his specifications 
are carefully prepared and exhaustive—and these can neither 
be carefully prepared nor exhaustive unless the architect has a 
sound practical knowledge of the details which collectively 
make up and secure efficiency in the administration of 
large public buildings—then extras will not be necessary, 
because the whole work as such has been thought out from first 
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to last, and in these circumstances forgetfulness and oversight 
are words not to be found in the vocabulary of the architect. 
Therefore I say, and I say it with a feeling of considerable 
responsibility, that this question of extras—that is, the allow- 
ances over and above the contracts which are placed before 
those who have to pay for the building—may be taken as an 
index to the capacity and the care of the architect in a way that 
very little else can. I do not of course mean the extras which 
are the result of the contant changes introduced at the instiga- 
tion of the employer as the building progresses, because I take 
it that if the public who employ architects presume to judge 
them, such judges will feel themselves bound in honour to exer- 
cise equal care and forethought to that which, when present to 
the architect, reduces extras to a minimum. Indeed, in the 
casé—and it is a memorable case—of the first circular hospital 
erected in England, viz., the Miller Memorial Hospital at 
Greenwich, so thoroughly did the architects do their work that 
there were not only no extras, but there was positively some- 
thing to spare when the accounts were finally adjusted. The 
British Medical Journal wisely remarked at the time that such 
a fact as this ought to be written up in letters of gold in the 
hospital board-room, so that all who came to see the building 
might take the fact to heart, and say whether they and their 
architects could not go and do likewise. 
Now this brings me to the immediate subject of the toast 
which I have to propose, namely, that of Messrs. Young & 
Hall, who built the Miller Memorial Hospital, and who have 
this day handed over to you another hospital, which I make 
bold to say is by far the completest and most perfect building 
on the circular principle which has yet been erected in this 
country or abroad. I believe it was stated to-day that Burnley 
Hospital was the first complete hospital ever built in England 
on the circular principle. If that was said, it is an error. Be- 
fore the Burnley Hospital plans were accepted Greenwich 
Hospital had been built, and I myself was consulted before the 
final selection was made at Burnley, with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether or not the circular principle was a sound principle, 
and one which the medical staff would be able to recommend 
with confidence. As a matter of fact, the assessor had selected 
a plan on the rectangular principle, but a member of the 
medical staff, the senior surgeon, Mr. Brown, hearing about 
Greenwich, and being familiar with the writings of Professor 
Marshall and Mr. Gordon Smith, determined he would have 
this question reconsidered. Inthe result the committee came 
to Greenwich, inspected the circular wards there, and Burnley 
Hospital was erected, not from the rectangular plans, but from 
new plans on the circular principle. I mention this fact because 
history is often apt to get mixed, and as you open to-day what 
I regard as the most perfect type of circular hospital in this 
country, I wish you to clearly understand where the work com- 
menced, and where you stand in connection with that work. I 
say that yours is the most perfect and the most complete 
specimen of the circular form of hospital erection, for the 
reason that you have avoided the dangers and the errors of the 
circular principle, and you have been content to have your 
wards of proper dimensions, and to devote the central portions 
of those wards to the flues for ventilation and the fireplaces. 
Now I venture to say that, if any of you are in the North and 
will take the trouble to go to Burnley, you will recognise at 
once, whether you are acquainted with the principles of hospital 
construction or not, that I am speaking quite to book, and am 
accurately defining the position which your hospital ought to 
occupy as a building constructed on the circular principle. 
The Governors, the committee, and the medical staff are to be 
congratulated on having selected that building, and administra- 
tively you will find it will prove a great economy in the expendi- 
ture of labour and of individual exertion, and so give increased 
comfort and satisfaction to the sufferers who have to find there 
a temporary shelter in the hour of illness. I say that, because 
I know, as one who has had charge of rectangular hospitals for 
many years, that a large rectangular ward where the nurse’s 
room is at one end, and it may be the worst case—z.2, the 
patient who is most severely ill—at the other, that the nurse, 
however devoted she may be, as the day goes on must find the 
whole length of that ward a great strain upon her physically. 
If she is not zealous, it must be a great temptation to her not 
to go quite so readily, and possibly not quite so often, to look 
after that specially urgent case such a long distance away. The 
effect of a circular ward is this, that the nurse can see all the 
beds except one, certainly except two, in the whole ward, from 
any point in it; and she has to travel the shortest possible 
distance to get to any one patient who may need her services 
at a given time. In saying this I wish to echo and confirm the 
views expressed by Dr. Bristowe, that we must not regard the 
circular ward as the most perfect system of hospital construc- 
tion. We must but look upon it as one type of construction 
suited to special cases, and one which deserves a fair and 
prolonged trial. It is simply as one who desires to see this 
new principle fairly and honestly and squarely tried, that I 
rejoice to think, having regard specially to your site, that you 
have put up such excellent circular wards as you haye done. 


Now, one word as to your architects, and I have done. I 
don’t know whether it strikes you, but it struck me to-day, 
going over your building, that it is eloquent with testimony 
to the fact that those who designed that building are familiar 
with the requirements, the administrative requirements, of a 
hospital, and that in every particular you will find due regard 
has been paid to economy of labour, and consequently to 
efficiency. That point has struck me very much. It is, 
of course, if I may say so, a matter that I should criticise 
rather severely, coming down, as I have done at your invita- 
tion, to inspect this hospital, because I know Mr. Young and 
Mr. Hall ought to be able to provide you with a proper and 
complete hospital. I am therefore gratified to find the oppor- 
tunities they have had of making themselves familiar with the 
newest and best hospital appliances and methods have been 
made the most of, and that I may honestly and sincerely con- 
gratulate this town upon having built such an excellent hospital 
in this year of Jubilee. I believe you will find you will have 
many visitors, not only Englishmen, but from foreign countries 
too, who will come to see the Hastings Hospital, because, 
having seen the Antwerp Hospital, the hospital at Hampstead, 
the Circular Hospitals for the Army, and the hospitals at 
Burnley and Greenwich, | am able to say you have here to-day 
the most typical and, I believe, the most complete building on 
the circular principle which has yet been erected either in this 
country or indeed anywhere. 


MR. HENRY IRVING’S “SAFETY THEATRE.” 


SCHEME for the construction of a “safe theatre” has 

been prepared by Mr. Henry Irving in conjunction with 

Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, architect, of Manchester. The following 
account of it is given in the Dazly Telegraph :— 

The cardinal principles guiding the construction of this ideal 
structure are: first, that it shall be fireproof; secondly, that 
short and absolutely straight exits shall be provided ; thirdly, 
that the mass of the audience shall be concentrated upon the 
ground floor, an improvement pretty generally followed in the 
best-constructed and most popular theatres in America ; and, 
finally, that the fabric, which is to be only one storey high, shall 
be completely “detached,” standing in its own grounds, sur- 
rounded either by open streets or ample-covered ways, and thus 
cut off from contact with other buildings. 

It will be interesting to follow Mr. Irving and Mr. Darby- 
shire in the method by which they essay to fulfil these all- 
important requirements. The plan, it will at once be seen, is 
formed on the assumption that the site is completely isolated. 
If circumstances made the acquisition of such a site impractic- 
able, then Mr. Irving’s notion would necessitate the reduction 
of the area devoted to the theatre proper, so as to secure 
carriage-ways all round, at all events ample room for people to 
disperse when coming out of the house. The means of egress 
would, where the establishment was not perfectly ‘ self-con- 
tained,” be increased, as it is contemplated that external bal- 
conies should be constructed over these avenues, thus affording 
additional refuges for the occupants of the dress and upper 
circles if occasion for alarm should arise. As the building 
would be only one storey high, the question at once presents 
itself, How is it intended to dispose of the various sections of 
the audience? The answer involves a complete revolution in the 
internal arrangement of our theatres. The lofty gallery will 
disappear, to find a more comfortable, more convenient, and 
more healthful location upon the ground floor immediately 
behind the pit, while in front of the latter, as at present, there 
will be the stalls. Although the “ gallery” will thus be placed 
at a distance from the stage, its frequenters will have a 
thoroughly good view cf the scene, and will be able to see the 
faces and expression of all the artists, instead of gazing down 
on the top of their heads. This is secured by keeping the 
dress-circle overhead sufficiently high and sufficiently far back 
to allow the persons in the most distant seat of the “gallery ’ 
to be on the line of sight with the stage, so that they will com- 
mand from one to two-thirds of the area of the proscenium 
opening. 

The single storey of the theatre is devoted to the dress and 
upper circles, which are reached by straight staircases, com- 
municating directly with the street, and attaining no more at 
their utmost height than 24 feet from the ground. The facility 
of access and egress thus provided seems all that could be 
desired, both in point of extent and directness. There are four 
public exits from this part of the house, opening upon the 
street by means of straight distinct staircases, without landings 
or curved steps of any kind. There are no openings to any 
staircase except the direct cne from the auditorium. If the 
safety of the patrons of the theatre has been consulted at every 
point, it has been done without sacrifice to their pleasure. 
Indeed, in the proposed building their command of the stage 
would be greater than at present. The seats are all arranged 
on the segments of a circle, and are divided longitudinally and 
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ransversely by gangways 3 feet wide. From the above plan, 
itwill be seen that the upper circle and dress circle have each 
an entrance and an exit staircase on opposite sides of the build- 
ing. Corresponding provision is made for the reception and 
departure of the audience on the ground-floor by means of an 
entrance and an exit on each side of the house. At the close 
to the performance every night all the entrance doors would 
be converted into exits, so that practically the outlets would on 
all occasions be doubled, as on all occasions they are to be used 
—the latter an important consideration, since in case of panic 
there would be no unfamiliarity with the provisions designed 
for speedy and safe escape, and no crush by conflicting crowds 
meeting on a common staircase or entrance-hall. A house of 
this simpler form would allow of a more perfect system of 
ventilation than is now practicable. Nor would the multiplicity 
of passages tend to the discomfort of the audience by creating 
draughts, because all the doors would be made to close auto- 
matically, thus arresting any currents that might be created, 
while at the same time the provisions for liberating the spec- 
tators would remained unimpaired, all the doors being made to 
open outwardly upon the application of the slightest pressure. 

The heating of the entire structure is provided for by 
means of hot air driven through flues in the walls, and 
in no instance will its fireproof character be marred by fire- 
places, which too often are sources of danger in places of 
public assembly. In summer these shafts will serve as 
auxiliary ventilators. For the illumination of the theatre Mr. 
Irving is disposed to rely solely upon the electric light, and 
he looks forward hopefully to the experiments now in progress 
to bring this appliance within reach of every considerable 
place of public gathering in the country. Nine-tenths of the 
accidents in theatres by fire occur by sky boarders and inflam- 
mable canvas coming in contact with exposed gaslights or 
unprotected flames. All the ordinary and well-recognised 
precautions against fire, and against the destruction which 
follows a fire when it does unhappily break out, are to be 
retained. But the peculiarly fireproof character of the estab- 
lishment consists in sealing the stage, so that in the event of 
fire its perils shall be confined to itself, and providing an 
outlet for the smoke, which is generally more disastrous even 
than the flames. This is accomplished by means of an as- 
bestos curtain to replace the traditional baize, which, on being 
dropped, at once becomes rigid with the wall on either side. 
It is worked on iron grooves, and goes straight up to the 
gridiron floor, and the idea is that it shall be used as con- 
stantly as the ordinary act-drop, for it can be adorned like the 
usual curtain, and is just as capable of being lifted for a recall. 
The audience would have the satisfaction of knowing that 
every time the curtain was dropped they were protected by a 
fireproof screen, and that this screen could be lowered with the 
rapidity of the present curtain. Upon the stage it is proposed 
to place two automatic iron doors, and overhead a smoke- 
shaft, in this way providing for restricting the fire and allow- 
ing the smoke to escape. The fly gallery is similarly provided 
with automatic iron doors, so that the men working there, like 
their fellows in the wings, may make good their retreat to the 
street if they found that the fire by any mischance outgrew 
their efforts to deal with it. All the footways behind the stage 
and all those used in any way in connection with the 
stage machinery are fireproof. It will be observed that the 
proposed new theatre contains two stage doors, one on each 
side of the stage, thus facilitating the entrance and egress of 
the many employés whose services are required for plays ofa 
spectacular character. The region of danger, it will be seen, is 
isolated as far as possible. The audience are protected, and 
so are the employés engaged in merely mechanical offices 
about the stage. The artists, it need hardly be said, have not 
been forgotten by Mr. Irving or the architect who has given 
form to his ingenious and considerate project. The dressing- 
rooms are approached directly from the street by the two stage 
entrances and two staircases, rendered fireproof, like all the 
other passages in the theatre. 

No mention has hitherto been made of the boxes customary 
in every theatre. They are designedly and conspicuously 
absent from Mr. Irving’s proposal, or rather, it would be more 
correct to say that two are retained, but they are removed 
right into the auditorium. The aim of this is to secure acoustic 
completeness. As they are now placed they arrest and 
break the voice of the actor. But, it may be said, in removing 
them you fall into the equally undesirable fault of creating an 
echo. This has been one of the great difficulties the actor- 
manager and his architect have had to contend against, and 
they have not scrupled to go to the Manchester Free Trade 
Hall and other examples of what can be achieved in this 
respect. Splayed sides, acting as sounding-boards, take the 
place of the boxes now contiguous to the stage, and the space 
of the auditorium thus enclosed is roofed by a coved ceiling, 
which prevents the dissipation of the voice in a perpendicular 
direction. The walls of the auditorium are treated by an 
arcading, which not only contributes to its imposing architec- 
ture—Greco-Roman in its general outline and aspect—but 


obviates the danger of reverberation. The theatre modelled 
on the proposed scale is calculated to hold as much money as 
the existing Lyceum. 

Mr. Henry Irving has such belief in this plan for a thoroughly 
comfortable theatre, in which the audience could sit with every 
confidence in its absolute safety, that he would, if he had 
occasion for a new one, have it built accordingly. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


IMedical School, Trinity College, Dublin. — The new 
medical buildings which have been in process of erection since 
October 1885 were opened on Tuesday. The new edifice has a 
frontage of nearly 130 feet, facing the park, and is about 120 
feet. The northern part of the building will be devoted to the 
surgical department of the school, and the southern portion to 
the chemical side. Inthe former, the dissecting-rooms which 
were erected a few years ago have been greatly extended, and 
now consist of one large hall, 130 feet long by 30 feet wide, in 
which all the students can carry on the work of dissecting 
directly under the eye and supervision of the professor, who 
will occupy a station upon a higher floor commanding a view of 
the entire room. In the surgical department of the new block 
are also embraced three fine lecture-theatres to be used in turn 
by the surgical and medical lecturers. It contains in addition 
apartments for the registrar and the medical professors, 
preparation rooms for objects destined for the museum, and on 
the upper floor a special surgical museum 80 feet long by 32 
feet wide. ‘The portion of the building devoted to the chemical 
professors’ department has received a considerable addition to 
the space it would otherwise occupy by throwing into it the 
former restricted chemical theatre. A fine clinical lecture has 
also a place in the new block, with power to accommodate four 
hundred students. It will be fitted with all the modern 
appliances for chemical demonstration, and the new building 
will, in addition, comprise laboratories for advanced students 
upon the first and second floors ; other features of note in the 
new school will be a balance-room, a room for private analysis, 
and one for the use of the professor of chemistry and his 
assistants. The building is constructed of granite supplied in 
part from the Ballyknocken quarries and in part from the 
Powerscourt demesne. The buildings were designed by the 
late Mr. M‘Curdy, architect to the Board of Trinity College, 
and since his death have been carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A. Sir George Moyers 
was the contractor. The cost of the new school has been 
about 14,000/. 


GENERAL. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Dublin Sketching Club 
will be opened on Monday in Leinster Hall, and for the first 
time will be restricted to the works of members. 

A&A Meeting will be held in the room of the Society of 
Architects, St. James’s Hall, on November 18, to consider the 
advisability of forming a Draughtsman’s Provident Fund among 
architects and engineers’ assistants. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has ordered, 
through Mr. A. Blomfield, a set of eight of Messrs.J. Harrington 
& Co.’s Patent Tubular Bells, to be placed in the church of St. 
Albans, Copenhagen. 

The Marble Bust of the late Principal Tulloch, which Her 
Majesty commissioned from Mr. Hutchison, R.S.A., has just 
been placed in the hall at Balmoral Castle. 

The Norwich Tows Council have adopted a plan on the 
“‘ separate system ” for the sewerage of the town. 

The Lord Chancellor, on the invitation of Mr. H. H. 
Bridgman, Chairman of the Law and City Courts Committee, 
will lay the foundation-stone of the new City of London Court 
on Wednesday, the 23rd inst. 

Stanley House, the residence of Colonel Sandeman, and 
one of the oldest mansions in Perthshire, was partly destroyed 
by fire on Wednesday. 

Mr. W. J. Welland has been appointed architect to the 
Irish Prisons Board. 

The Edinburgh Public Library Buildings will shortly be 
started, as Mr. Edgar, who lost his case in the Dean of Guild 
Court and intended to appeal, has now withdrawn his opposition. 

Professor A. Macalister, M.D., the new President of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, on Monday delivered his 
inaugural address. He pointed out that the special function of ~ 
the society was to deal particularly with all that concerned the 
history of the Eastern Counties. He subsequently showed the 
necessity of collecting all the ancient remains that were found 
from time to time of the ancient inhabitants of the district, and 
the importance of having such collection in a central museum 
such as that of the University. 


Caution.—Criminal proceedings under the new Merchandise Act will be insti- 
tuted against any person or persons falsely representing any form of ventilator to be 
a Self-acting Air-pump Ventilator, said title being our registered trade-mark, any 
infringement of which renders the perzan infringing liable to a penalty of two years’ 
imprisonment, g RouertT Boye & Son, Limited. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 
** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in thet» letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BALDERTON. — Nov. 7.— For Rebuilding Inn. 
Sheppard, Architect, Kirkgate, Newark. 


BALTINGLASS.—Nov. 12.—For Building Labourers’ Cot- 
tages. Mr. J. Ralph Dagg, Clerk of the Union, Baltinglass. 


BANGOR. — Nov. 9.—For Building Board Schools at 
Glanadda. Mr. R. Davies, Architect, Bangor. 


BOURNE.—Nov. 5.—For Altering Premises into House and 
Shop. Mr. F. G. Shilcock, Architect, Bourne. 


BRUSSELS.—For Building English Section at International 
Exhibition, Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, Architects, 29 Princess 
Street, Manchester. 

CASTLETON.—Nov. 7.—For Rebuilding Inn. 
nard, Architect, 41 Flowergate, Whitby. 

CHURCH.—Nov. 18.—For Building Three Separate Chapels 
at Cemetery, Registrar's House, Board Room, Boundary Walls, 
&c. Mr. H. Ross, Architect, 5 Birch Street, Accrington. 


COLCHESTER.—Nov. oes or Additions, &c., to Granary, 
atthe Hythe. Mr. J. W. Start, Architect, Cups Chambers, 
Colchester. 

COLERAINE.—Nov. 15.—For Building House at the Strand, 
Downhill. Mr. W. J. Anderson, C.E., Harbour View, 
Coleraine. 

CoLTon.—Dec. 1.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverstone. 

DEARHAM.—Nov. 8.—For Building Classroom to Board 
School. Messrs. C. Eaglesfield & Son, Architects, Maryport. 


DEWwsBURY.—Nov. 4.—For Building Two Houses, Stables, 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbuty. 


DuBLIN.—Nov. 9.—For Additions to Richmond District 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. K. Parry, Architect, 42 Dame 
Street, Dublin. 

FLEETWOOD.—Nov. 12.—For Extension of Rubber Works. 
Mr. C. P. Shaw, Architect, St. Peter’s Place, Fleetwood. 

HA.LIFAX.—Nov. 8.—For Building Twenty Houses and Two 
Shops. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office 
Buildings, Halifax. 

HECKMONDWIKE.-—Nov. 8.—For Building Two Cottages, 
Kilpinhill. Mr. S. Wood, Architect, Cheapside, Heckmond- 
wike. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Nov. 16.—For Building Residence, with 
Brewhouse, Birkby. Mr. John Barton, Architect, St. Mark’s, 
Dewsbury. 

KENDAL.—Nov. 12.—For Pulling Down Premises and 
Building Shop and Dwelling-house. Mr. J. Stalker, Architect, 
31 Stramongate, Kendal. 


Mr. G, 


Mr. R. Len- 


Messrs. 


&c. 


KILQUIGGAN.—Nov. 8.—For Building Church. Mr, W. G. 
Doolin, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. 

Lonc EATON. —Nov. 8.—For Building Factory of 160 
Standings. Mr. J. Sheldon; Architect, Market Place, Long 
Eaton. 

PENDLETON.—Nov. 14.—For Building Police Station. 
Borough Engineer, Salford. 

PLAISTOW.—For Building Five Houses. Mr. T. H. Bagge, 
C.E., 9 Aldersgate Chambers, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 

SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 8.—For Additions to St. George’s 
Church. Mr.. J. Eltringham, Architect, John Street, Sunder- 
land. 


The 


WAKEFIELD.—Nov. 4.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
Wm. Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. 
WARLEY.—Nov. 7.—For Building Two Cottages. Messrs. 


Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 
WHITEHAVEN. — Nov. 5.—For Altering and Rebuilding 
Premises. Mr. S. Moffatt, Architect, 53 Church Street, 
Whitehaven. 
WREXHAM.—Nov. 8.—For Additions to Infirmary. Mr. J. 
Morison, Architect, 10 King Street, Wrexham. 


TENDERS. 


BRIDLINGTON. 

For Pair of Semi-Detached Villas at St. John’s Avenue, for Mr. 
5 Smith. Mr, J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Bridlington 
uay 
GRAY dcehied hee . : ‘ : »£844 0 0 
For Alterations to No. 57 High Street, Bridlington, for Mr. J, 

Dukes. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect. 

RENNARD (accepted ). 


For Conservatory at Cemetery for the Bridlington Burial 
Board. Mr, J. EARNSHAW, Architect. 
CLARK (accepted ). 
For Six Houses, Flambro Road, Bridlington Quay, for Miss 


M. E. Barr (except Excavator, Bricklayer, and Plasterer). 
Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Wellington Road. 


Mainprize . : ; : : : : . £1,072 = On O 
Clark : j . ° - . I 069 Onno 
Hudson ., ; A . : < 103k O86 
Bailey ; : . ; : »  Tj015meO- 0 
LEESON (accepted ars ‘ . ; 4 a O20 OMG 
Rennard . 5 : : a COOL T2500 


For Alterations to No. 12 Maier mee Bridlington Quay, for 
Mr. T. Gray. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, 


MAINPRIZE (accepted) . ° : .£80 0 0 


CLEVEDON, 
For Alterations and Additions to Premises known as Glendale, 
Clevedon, Somerset, for the Rev. J.S. Neumann. Messrs. 
E. H. LINGEN BARKER & ALFRED W. S. Cross, Archi- 
tects, Weston-super-Mare. 


Elston, Clevedon. : : - £538 18 o 


Hardwidge & Tanner, Clevedon. . . aE AOoLTOn.O 

Dowland, Easton. : 5 : i 406m OF O 

HILL, Clevedon (accepted - é + 444 II II 
FALMOUTH. 


For Building Church, Falmouth. 
tect, 447 Oxford Street, W. 
Rickards, Penryn . . ¢ . 
Reed, Falmouth : 
KELWAY, Falmouth ( provisionally accepted 1s 


Mr. J. D. SEDDING, Archi- 


as 
yt Dy 
[oe No) 
_ 
moO 
(ome) 
(ome) 


5,821 oO 


° 
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BEASTBOURNE. LEICESTER. 
For Building Inn and Premises at Junction of St. John’s Mill | For Supply and Erection of Four Independent Rotative Woolf 
Road and Willingdon Road, Eastbourne, for Mr. H. C. Compound Beam Pumping Engines, together with Eight 


Hurst. Messrs. FULLER & OAKDEN, Architects. Quan- Lancashire Steel Boilers, and other Machinery and Plant 
tities by Mr. Robey E. Carpenter. in connection therewith, for the new Sewage Pumping 
J. Martin . F F : : i 5 1,70 40.0 Station, for the Corporation of Leicester, according to 
Deadman . : ‘ : : : : a. 1,789 16,40 Designs, Plans, and Specifications of Mr. J. GORDON, 
M: Martin, .o . 0 Ue. (Len uMupesmee cst 0.70. we M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor. Borough Surveyor s 
Russells + a gama are ZOO ae Popine Beldees ee 
Miller & Selmes ° . , y : tela A/S Daglish & Co., St. Helens. a £36,6 625 0 oO 
J. Wood . ‘ . . ; » : » 1,695 0 0 Simpson & Co., Lim., London — 36,398 14 5 
Dore & Son. - ‘ : na Bache ers ue ae ee Do., for Three Compound High 
Cornwell & Son eee ee SE EE Duty Worthington Engines . £31,477 13 3 — 
Parkes +s : : : = 3 Past) epee 2) Fawcett, Preston & Co; Direct 
C. Wien cig) tesa tana Re PASO) eam Acting Vertical Compound 
Newman & Hart ee ae a ee) Intermediate Receiver and 
Huggett & Pattenden ‘ : ‘ : 4S Soe Surface-condensing Engines 33,000 0 oO oa 
Bishop & Thorpe # 4 Tel ar he Sere se Aa] A ee Thornewill & Warham, Burton 5 32,800 0 O 
Stanbridge & Tupper. : : ; be AZ SRP IEG Hathorn & Davey, Leeds — 28,685 0 O 
J. Hookham «. «:): .s: « sia aisAM Agee 1,395 9 9} Do., Improved Differential 
Coser eee ber re 1208 Soe Compound Surface-condens- 
7 ing Engines 21,685 oOo oO — 
For Constructing Sewer in Foot’s Cray Road South, for the pee Te Dorling, Dewsbury J PDP 28,417 10 0 
Plumstead Board of Works. Mr. J. LEE BENNETT, Surveyor. Lilleshall Iron Co., Oakengates any 27,800 0 0 
W. Harris, Camberwell . . ° ; st/,1,120 Ome ei awact& Cox Glasgow . ot 26,422 2 0 
J. Randle, Walthamstow . : : 1,017 14 II Jas. Watt & Co., London ai 24,250 0 O 
G, Assenton, Erith . at os 954 © 9| Easton & Anderson, London . — 23,794 0 O 
W. & J. Woodhams, Sydenham say U,? 918 15 4]| Wood Bros., Sowerby Bridge . — 22,852 0 O 
C. Killingback, Camden Town . : 890 © O| Gimson & Co., Leicester (ac- 
T. Adams, Kingsland . : ‘ : 875 0 O cepted ) wa 22,629 6 0 
W. Porter, Hackney gS TE 830 OR ORIG kirk && Co., "Stoke-on-Trent _ 21,168 oO oO 
H. Potter, Clapton (accepted) . . «4.798 2:0 30 hoeoitvester & ‘Con Newcastle, 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . git Adre «i765 ome Staffs . ; ; A s vee 18,947 0 0 
MAIDSTONE. 
For Taking Down and Rebuilding Warehouse at Bridge Wharf, PUDSEY. 
Undercliffe, Maidstone, for Mr. William Taylor. Messrs. For Building Two Houses, Pudsey. Mr. JOWETT KENDALL, 
RUCK, Son & SMITH, Architects, Quantities supplied. Architect, Idle, near Bradford. Quantities by the 
Cox Bros, Maidstone * “ . . £1;249,:0.0 Architect. 
E. Vaughan, Maidstone . : : «$1,222,980 0 John Ambler, Pudsey, mason. 
A. N. Pryer & Co., Maidstone : . o 1,102 1050 Squire Johnson, Pudsey, joiner. 
Thomas Elmore, Maidstone . ° . . ALTA J. J. Scarth, Pudsey, plumber. 
E. Wilkins, Loose 1,164 i fe) J. Laycock, Pudsey, plasterer. 
WALLIS & CLEMENTS, Maidstone (accepted ve 1,099 fo) T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater. 


JAMES CARTLAND & SON, cuanisning *srasstounvers, 
BIRMINGHA WE. Loxpon SHow-Rooms: 40 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


N,.B,—The Show-Rooms, both in London and Birmingham, are replete with Patterns of every description of Brass Foundry. Buyers are respectfully invited to inspect same. 


LONGBOTTOM’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE LOCK FURNITURE. m41pE IN BRASS, WOOD, AND CHINA, 


ADOPTED BY HER MAJESTY’S BOARD OF WORKS. 


The attention of Architects is called to this Patent Lock Furniture as being the simplest and most reliable yet offered to the public, and whilst embracing all the features 
requisite in a perfect mechanical device, the total absence of defects usually found in Door Furniture still further enhances its value. _In fixing insert the spindle into follower 
of lock, slip on rose, and screw the loose nut upon spindle until the right adjustment is obtained, then push on the other knob, the key passing through the nut and rose, turn 
rose half round and screw to door. * They are as easily taken Off as they are fixed, they cannot get out of order, and are suitable for all kinds of locks and every description of 
furniture. Samples and Pr ice Lists on application. 


GEO RG EE BAK ER. 


SEVASTOPUNLO KHAN, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


EXPORTER of TURKEY & PERSIAN CARPETS, 


DAGHESTAN and ANTIQUE RUGS in all Sizes. 


LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND AT THE 


London eae 19 IVY LANE, NEWGATE ST., E.C. 
é — JEBBUTT’S patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


i FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


: ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
= A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1886. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. TEBBUBL, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C, 


Se 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. 
For Alterations at the Milford Haven Tavern, Caledonian 
Road. Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate 


Street Within, E.C. 


LONDON—continued. 


For Building Offices for the Wandsworth Board of Works. 
» £6,385 0 O 


C. Kynocu & Co. (accepted ) . . 


20: PLYMOUTH. 
Se saane MARGE els oo ole eit " x For New Paper Factory and Paper Hanging Warehouse, 
Spencer & Co. 4 t i : , ‘ ; 180 0 0 Trevick Street, Plymouth, for Messrs. W. & J. H. Cross, 
Steele Bros. . : f i $ é ; Bi 40 0 0 Paper Stainers. Mr. JAMES HARVEY, M.S.A,, Architect, 
Ivory . 10 DRE Bl BM Plymouth. Quantities by the Architect. 


Plumber and Gasfitter. 


For Erecting Labour Sheds, &c., Garratt Lane, for the Bickford, Plymouth F : 5 a 14801 0 70 
Guardians of Wandsworth and Clapham Union. Mr. W. Good, Plymouth : : F : Pee gs) ey ae) 
T. W. ALDWINCKLE, Architect, 2 East India Avenue, F. W. Harris, Plymouth , : : : : | 80. OLR O 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. F, Peace, Plymouth . . : : ‘tipo 
B. E. Nightingale. A es 2hie 1OmrO Rowse & Co., Plymouth . ‘ . e;, FEetOUZO 
W. Hammond . 3 1,986 ).0) 0 Collings & Hocking, Plymouth . . 3 jy Osa Ome 
W. J. Beale ; , : ‘ oe 905 KOuL0 Bannerman, Plymouth - een See ObeO 
F. R. Turtle ; ee ey Celene) AYRES & FOSTER, Stonehouse (accepted) : » 64 12 0 
W. Johnson . : : : 1,950 9 0 Painter and Glazier. 
Kirk & Randall . . ‘ » 1,847 0 0 King Bros., Plymouth . : . : «pa t5O Que 
R. Mayo (accepied) . : - « 1,639 0 © Widger & Son, Plymouth : ; ‘ . ‘3 Oo oO 
i se e e * ® 13 
For Street Improvement Works, &c., forthe Poplar Board of eae Te aiind: ; é ; 2 5 135 43 _ 
Works. R. Pitcher, Devonport . ; ° . . 4 139,,0 0 
Trickett & Sons.  . e » + + £722 0 0 Bickford, Plymouth : od Meith ochaeditn ey 8 30n ej 
Rutty . : - 689 0 0 Thomas Roberts, Stonehouse . : : eat 29 ns ONO 
PATENT VICTORIA STONE ‘COMPANY (accepted 664° 0; 0 Ayres & Foster, Stonehouse é ‘ ; sie SO 
For Repairs and other Works at Board Schools. } Willias, uae eee a) ; ‘ i ; ae 8 
Gravel Lane. Stephen Street. Stonemason. 
Pritchard & Son . £63 10 o E, White £53 9 0 S. A. ROACH, Plymouth (accepted) . ‘ EER a: 
Atherton & Latta. 49 0 o E.H. Sargeant . 41 9 o 
Steel Bros. . 5 48080 Fi G, Hughes BOmOF O SCARBOROUGH. 
Pred! Pui Davis Bros. . - 33 15 © | For Building Constitutional Club Premises, Scarborough. Mr 
eee a& S : Hx & Fo Wincent). 31 0 o HENRY A. CHEERS, Architect, Twickenham. 
ei ar a te - 59 © ° Troughton & Co. . 30 10 0 Bissett, Sheffield ; : . : , . £4,427, 0 0 
RAT he ie 33 s 5 T. Cruwys 29 14 0 Jackson, Hull : : . : ; 14,300 200 
. W. Pratt = 20u1a O Barry, Scarborough . : : : . » 4,222 0 O 
Gerbury Road. Brecknock. Binns, Bradford : . : ° » 4,213 0 0 
Williams & Son 22 0 0 McCormick & Son 110 o o Livingston, Scarborough . 4% gomeme 47210, (940 
T. Cruwys 18 I0 o Williams & Son .106 0 o Bastiman, Scarborough ., : : : » 3,997 0 9 
C. Dearing & Son. 14 10 o Kirby & Chase 90 0 O Martin, Maidenhead . : . . » 3,980 0 oO 
Stevens Bros. - I4 0 oO E. Green 295110 O Padbury, Scarborough , : ‘ » 3,938 0 Oo 
Kirby & Chase . 13 18 o Dearing& Son . 83 0 o Peacock, Scarborough ; . sae 33070 OO 
E. Tait & Co. 12 10 oO Wilkinson & Son. 69 10 o WELLBURN, Scarborough (accepted ) 3 fe Bi77 Ae Ole O 


WAHOGANY & HARD WoobDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO.. 206 BETHNAL GREEN 


ROAD, LONDON, EK. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Finhavaite, Stair Treads, &. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, *&e., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, we &e. 
Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, 


Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in lar ge or small quantities from Books ee at the Docks, 


Telegraphic Adaress—* ACAJOU, "LON DON.’ 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 7887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 
Monk Bridge 


ADAMS & 60.,"Yorx. 


London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS,S.W. 


Patent FLUSH TANKS — for Drain Flushing, 
FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &. 
FLUSH URINALS 
> TROUGH CLOSETS , > 5 


Dns: Award, Sanitary cee 1885; Ditto, 1886, 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887, 


GREASE TRAPS, &c., and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS. 


aa = 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Shoot Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammer 
ed without 
Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street ‘Within, E.C. 
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THAMES DITTON. 
For Forming Road, Thames Ditton. Messrs. C. & F. RUTLEY, 
Surveyors, Dowgate Hill, E.C. 


Kavanagh : : : LTS are te 
Quittenton c : : : ; ; y Liye ah fo) 
Woollett ‘ : : 3 : - ; 1,685) 400 
WHANGRIDGE, Croydon (accepted) . : 1,081 55 43 


WEST BROMWICH. 
For Building Board Schools, Spon Lane, West Bromwich. 
Mr. E. PINCHER, Architect, West Bromwich. 
J. HARLEY & SON, Smethwick (accepted) . £6,599 0 oO 


TRADE NOTES. 


MESSRS. JONES & FIRMIN, 120 Blackfriars Road, S.E., have 
just issued a new sheet of registered designs for lead glazing 
which are admirably adapted to meet the taste of the day. 
The designs are various, and well suited to meet the require- 
ments of private and public buildings. Attention has also 
been devoted to the purposes of trade requirements, for in- 
stance, of business premises, as also for restaurants, dining- 
rooms, public-houses, and the like. The designs, moreover, 
are both tasteful and effective. 

WE have received from Messrs. Edgar Keeling, Teale & 
Co., of Elm Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., a descriptive price- 
list of electric bells. It is’ sufficient to say that every kind of 
electrical apparatus is included, with a concise description 
beneath every article, and the prices clearly marked. Baughan’s 
patent electric and manual signal and alarm turret bells are 
illustrated ; bells for church, factory, &c., which may be 
automatically sounded by office or other time-piece arranged 
according to order to signal any given hour or by hand. There 
is a variety of telephones, batteries, &c. We should recom- 
mend this catalogue to our readers as being exceedingly handy 
and quite a dictionary in the electrical way. 

MESSRS. HAYWARD, TYLER & Co., of Whitecross Street, 
E.C., have just received advice from Adelaide that their steam- 


THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER CoO., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘‘ Adamanta’’*Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘*Adamanta ” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against. Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
Street, London. 


pumps for water supply and other purposes have received the 
“First Order of Merit,” being the highest award at the 
Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition. 

WE have pleasure in referring to the excellence of Collinge’s 
patent hinges, manufactured by Mr. C. E. Hornor, of 120} 
Southwark Street. In the present day, when so many imita- 
tions are sold, it is well to call attention to the fact that the 
original Collinge patent, established seventy or eighty years 
ago, is worked solely hy Mr. Hornor. Modern improvements 
have been made by the specialist, Mr. John Imray. Little, of 
course, can be said of hinges and bolts, but everything that is 
good can be said of these. The hinges are made to wear for 
any length of time, the surface being hardened and free from 
friction. They are adaptable to any architectural design, and 
they are made in every size. The new gates of the Inner 
Temple are of great size and weight, and have been fitted with 
them most satisfactorily, and in. novel manner, the back of 
the hanging style being rounded, and the gates turning on the 
centre, so that when open or shut there is never any gap. 
Although this.is often done with doors with square tops, this is 
the first time we have seen circular-topped doors hung in this 
manner, 

ESTIMATES may always be had from Mr. E. J. Dawson, of 

' 24 Lorrimore Road, Walworth, for 
fitting hotels, mansions, clubs, private 
houses, &c., throughout with his 
electric bell system at the cheapest 
rates, and also for the installation 
of alarms, electric light, speaking 
tubes, &c. Mr. Dawson further 
guarantees the working order of his 
system for a period of three years. 
Mr. Dawson relies. on securing 
patronage by aiming at entire ex- 
cellence in the articles supplied by 
\ him, and the good workmanship 
Mh in fitting and in carrying out in- 
stallations. He employs none but 
thoroughly skilled workmen, whom 
E he personally supervises, and he 

a has received testimonials bearing 
witness to the merits of his work. 

THE church of Great Barton, Bury St. Edmunds, has just 
been enriched by the addition of a stained-glass window con- 
sisting of three lights with tracery, a gift of the vicar, the Rev. 
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surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC,, ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Students first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SurVeYING List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a = made in 
thorough oy 
TRADE 4 marr all colours 
Cure for 
Damp Walls Sea and 
and is “ aS colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturer 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860,) 


WRIGHT’S 


PATENT FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS, 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS, 


Possess immense advantages over all other means of Fixing, but 
the chief points are :— 

1, They take nails or screws at any length of time, never 

becoming too hard. 
2. They do not split, like inferior materials. 
3. A vastly swperior fixing is obtained. 
Hundreds of references. REDUCTION IN COST, 
Particulars on application. 

RECENT 


Certificate of Merit, Sanitary Institute, Bolton, 1987, 
AWARDS, 
To be obtained only from 


Certificate of Merit, Sanitary Institute, York, 1886, 
J. WRIGHT & CO. 3 ee Chambers, 


Highly Commended, Firemen’s Exhibition, West- 
ictoria Street, London, 8.W. 


minster, 1886, 
Telegraphic Address : * Fixing,’’ London. 


OLUME XXXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, pri 
Office: 175 Strand, London, wo are 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS.| J 
BUILDER’S 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH” SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 
1808. Issues FIRE and LIFE POLICIES. 
WEST END OFFICE: 4 PALI MALL.EAST. 
Office ; 92 CHEAPSIDE,_SAML, J. PIPKIN, Secretary. 


NKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.,, 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


PILKINGTON & Co. SP HALT 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


DAMP WALLS 
THOROUGHLY CURED. 


PEUROLITE NEVER FAILS! 


Twenty years’ careful study and practice has proved that 
the worst of Damp Walls can be cured and made fit for 
the most delicate Decorations of all kinds. PEUROLITE 
mixed ready for use in Cans—Pint, 1s, 6d. ; Quart, 25, 6d.; 
Gallon, 8s. 
G. JONES, Decorator to H.M. the Queen, EAST COWES 
Isle of Wight, / 
Agents wanted. Please recommend Pruno.ire after you 
have proved it genuine, Full particulars, one stamp, 
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W. S. Gladstone, M.A., in commemoration of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee. In the centre compartment on quarry ground, with 
an elaborate running rose diaper, is a medallion containing a 
portrait of the Queen. This is surrounded by a wreath of roses, 
shamrock, and thistle. Above are angels holding a heavenly 
crown. Below angels hold the sacred volume opened. Below 
these, forming a base, are the royal arms. Full-length figures 
of the Queen of Sheba and Queen Esther occupy the other 
compartments. In the first are typical gifts. In the latter the 
lighted thurible (Prayer), vase of lilies (Purity), lamp (Prudence). 
These figures have been placed on richly-diapered screens, 
whilst above and below is continued the quarry ground, but 
with a lily diaper. In the tracery are shown the various Stars 
of the Orders of which Her Most Gracious Majesty is Sovereign. 
This was designed and executed in the studios of Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler & Bayne, of Garrick Street, London. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


AT a meeting of the Birmingham Borough Magistrates on 
Tuesday, a report as to the best means of protecting the 
theatres, music-halls, and other public buildings in the town 
against fire, and accidents arising therefrom, was submitted to 
the meeting, and referred to a sub-committee, consisting of 
the Mayor and others, who will visit the buildings, and 
communicate the result of their investigations at the next 
meeting of the justices. 

LAST Saturday evening an alarm of fire was raised at the 
Canterbury Music Hall. Panic was luckily averted, and the 
fire which had broken out beneath the gallery was extinguished 
by one of the firemen. Captain Shaw’s official report states 
the cause of the fire was a light thrown down. 


AN application has been made that the license of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Aberdeen, should be again renewed, as the 
alterations ordered by the Magistrates had been, or were being, 
carried out as far as possible. The Magistrates postponed, 
however, any decision pending the report in preparation by the 
surveyor appointed by them. 

_ SIR JAMES PICTON presided at a special session of the 
Liverpool Magistrates last week, and stated that the Com- 
mittee of Magistrates appointed to visit the theatres had 
decided to grant temporary licenses for two months, and in 
the meantime an exhaustive inspection of the theatres would 


be made. The applications for the Bijou Opera House, Bold 
Street, and St. James’s Hall, Lime Street, were refused on the 
ground of their structural condition rendering it most difficult, 
if not impossible, to remedy the defects, without rebuilding. 
The lessees of the Grand Theatre and of the Adelphi Theatre 
were cautioned against allowing smoking amongst the audience, 
as it was against the law. 

THE annual application for the renewal of the license to 
the Brighton Theatre was made on Saturday. Mr. J. K. Nye, 
solicitor, appeared on the part of the proprietress, Mrs. H. 
Nye-Chart. He said that the magistrates had visited the 
theatre, carefully inspected it, and made several suggestions, 
with a view to remedying such defects as they thought neces- 
sary for the better safety of the public. Mrs. Chart carried out 
those suggestions in their entirety. He believed the Magis- 
trates had since visited the theatre and had seen that the sug- 
gestions had been carried into effect. Mr. Heathcote said the 
Magistrates had on two or three occasions visited the theatre, 
and they were of opinion that what had been done was suffi- 
cient to justify them in renewing the license for another year. 
Mrs. Nye-Chart had not simply technically complied with the 
requisition and suggestions, but had done all in her power to 
secure the safety of the public. 

At the meeting of the Scarborough Town Council on 
Saturday the fire-brigade sub-committee reported that they had 
inspected the means of exit, and arrangements for extinguish- 
ing fire at the circus and the various theatres in the town, and 
recommended the improvements they suggested should be 
carried out. This was agreed to. 

THE application for a license for the Grand Theatre, 
Glasgow, which was continued from September 30 last, came 
before the Justices again last week. The license was granted, 
but the number to be admitted to the gallery was limited to 
600. The master of works, Mr. Whyte, had reported that the 
recommended alterations had been carried out during the past 
month with one or two exceptions, and Mr. Harris had under- 
taken to rectify one or two other matters which he had been 
dissatisfied with. 

By the wish of the Lord Chamberlain the manager of the 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, invited the authorities to inspect the 
building. Bailies Richmond, Gray and Shaw, with the master 
of works, without assuming responsibility, have made an in- 
section and they report as follows :— 

“In accordance with the minute of the Magistrates’ Com- 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, CORSHAM DOWN 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CONTRACTS. 


22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C, 
Bits OF QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrRTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 8s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracur’s TaBiEs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON -TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand.. 
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Y handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


FARLEIGH Down | SUMMER DRIED. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,, 
LIMITED, 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 
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SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 
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S HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required. 
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GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 
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QUANTITIES, ETC. 
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J.L. ALLDAY, 


&>> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


HE LONDON GUARANTHE & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
Government Departments. 


tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


TRADE MARK. 
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mittee, of date October Io curt., we have examined the Theatre 
Royal, and beg to report in regard to the means of ingress and 
egress and other structural requirements necessitated for the 
safety of the public :— 

“ Pzt—First—The pit is seated for 800 persons. The 
entrance is from Cowcaddens Street. The centre passage in 
this part of the theatre is about 18 inches in width, with folding 
seats, which, when used, completely block the exit. This 
arrangement we consider dangerous, and would recommend 
that the centre passage be made not less than 4 feet in width, 
and that no folding seats be allowed. We would also recom- 
mend that the door leading to the pit corridor be removed to 
the position pointed out at the inspection, so as not to come in 
contact with one of the exit doors from the pit. 

“ Dress Circle.—Second—The dress circle is seated for 
about 300 persons. The entrance is from Hope Street. The 
side passages in this part of the theatre are very narrow, and 
the seats project into the doorway. We are of opinion that the 
side passages should be widened, and to effect this five seats on 
each of the side passages require to be removed. 

“ Family Ctrcle.—Third—The family circle is seated for 300 
persons. ‘The entrance is also from Hope Street. The centre 
here is 2 feet 3 inches wide. We would recommend it be made 
not less than 4 feet in width. 

“ Gallery.—F ourth—The gallery is seated for 1,500 persons. 
The entrance is from Cowcaddens. There are also two addi- 
tional exits to a lane leading from the same street. This exit 
capacity is too small, being 1 foot in width of exit for every 105 
persons, and as the upper part of the gallery is 71 feet above 
the level of the street, and the people have to descend 122 
steps, we are of opinion that the exit capacity should not be 
less than that recommended in the regulations formulated by 
the Magistrates, viz., 1 lineal foot to every 50 persons. 

“ Doors.—F ifth—The door from. the stage to the actors’ 
dressing-rooms, and the doors connecting the flies with the 
passage to dressing-rooms are of wood ; we would recommend 
that they be made of iron. We would also recommend that a 
connection be made between the flies and the stone stair 
already erected behind same, so that a safe means of escape 
may be provided for the parties who work in the flies. 

“ S¢atrs.—Sixth—The stairs to all parts of the building are, 
as far as possible, separated from the auditorium by a brick 
wall, and are constructed of non-inflammable materials. Hand- 
rails should be fitted up on each side of these stairs. 


made of non-infammable material, and, in addition, a per- 
forated water-pipe should be carried across top of same, so that 
they may be saturated with water when necessary. We would 
also recommend that a copy of the regulations issued by the 
Magistrates as to the other theatres of the city should be sent 
to the Lord Chamberlain, along with this report, and that he be 
asked to enforce the provisions embraced in this report, and the 
regulations referred to; when that is done, we are of opinion 
that the theatre may be used with safety.” 

A copy of the report has been forwarded to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and to the manager of the theatre. 


THE VAGARIES OF TENDERS. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


THE vagaries of tenders have for generations been puzzles and 
mysteries, not only to those who fashion them, but to every 
person who has consulted them. There are hundreds and 
hundreds of readers of Zhe Architect who are the employers of 
the minds that design and the hands that form, and who 
become utterly confounded over tender-studying. We have 
turned our attention to a number of lists of tenders, both great 
and small, and intend to go through a slight comparison of 
them. They do not date many months back ; but, notwith- 
standing that, the family likeness in most of them is very 
strong, so strong that the reader, whether architect or builder, 
will smile at ‘‘the same old style,” whilst outside the professions 
amazement will predominate. One would think that, as a 
general rule, there might be a much closer approximation in 
the prices that we see upon tenders, and that some better rule 
might be discovered to act upon. Let us have the specification, 
bills of quantities, &c., before us, and the rest is Zot capita, tot 
sensus—so many heads, so many ideas. We will begin upon 
one or two of the smaller “ jobs.” 

The intended structure was a malthouse in a country town, 
and eight tenders were sent in, one being from London. The 
highest, a native one, was for the sum of 3,6952, and the lowest 
at 2,875/. Now, here was a difference of no less than 820/. in 
that small tender! The second highest was for 3,350/, and 
the second lowest for 2,9062. Those two were builders in the 
same town where the work was to be done, so that one would 
think that they at least would be pretty close together, taking 
the cost of labour and materials to be the same to each. But 


LD PROV E D 


“Drop Curtains.—Seventh—All drop curtains should” be 
LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 


Shite BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 
dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 
They are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 


BRUSSELS, 1876. 
Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans 


Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 


walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 


The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter-ceiling are necessary. 


They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 


The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—* HoMAN RODGERS, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 7653. y ‘NAMOH, Manchester,” 
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no; there is a difference of 424/. The two middle ones—that is, 
the fourth and fifth—were respectively 3,135. and 3,059/. They 
were brother townsmen, and shot very near to each 
other—marvellously near, the difference being only 76/. 
But they were doomed to disappointment, for the lowest, 
at 2,875/7, also a townsman, cut them both out. It may 
emphasise the matter somewhat to put all the townsmen 
together—thus, 3,330/., 3,1352, 3,0592., 2,906/, and 2,875/. A 
singular point arises here, namely, How did all these brother- 
townsmen, with labour and materials on the spot, and conver- 
sant with the value of everything, come to differ so widely? As 
has been seen above, the difference between the greatest and 
least was 820/. Each had the same specifications and the same 
quantities, and look at the result. We next come to a theatre, 
these buildings having a melancholy public interest at present. 
There were six competitors, two belonging to the same town. In 
this case the tendering was comparatively close below the first. 
There was no London firm in it. The highest tender was 
3,1692, and the lowest 2,8162, which was accepted. The 
difference here between the highest and lowest was 3532 The 
others were, respectively 2,990/., 2,890/., 2,878/., and 2,856/. The 
difference between the second pair was 1o0/., and that between 
the next pair was only 222, That may be said to be close 
shaving, indeed. The pair 2,990/. and 2,816/. were townsmen, 
and their difference was 174/., the last named being accepted. 
A new market and arcade brought forth no fewer than seven- 
teen competitors, ten of them being townsmen. The highest 
tender was 7,1932, and the lowest 5,977/. Here we havea 
rather large difference, namely, 1,216/. Ten of the competitors 
were townsmen, including the highest and the lowest. The 
first pair were townsmen, with a difference between them of 
228/. The next pair, although not exactly townsmen, were 
somewhat near neighbours, and their difference was 375/. 
The third pair were neither neighbours nor townsmen, and 
their difference amounted to only 25/., z.2., 6,495/. and 6,470/. ; 
but the fourth pair were nearer still, that is, that they stood at 
6,2987, and 6,295/., just a matter of sixty shillings. The fifth 
pair shot at a common elevation, and hit the target within 4/. 
of each other, that is to say, at 6,250/ and 6,246/. respectively. 
In the sixth pair we find a small difference of 10/7, z.2., 6,240/. 
and 6,230/. The next pair are in the position of 6,150/. and 
6,086/., or a difference of 64/. The last pair stand at the 
respective sums of 6,078/. and 6,075/., or a difference of only 
32.; whilst the last on the list is the lowest, “accepted subject 
to revision.” It may be mentioned that the last pair are two 
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fellow-townsmen. Some of the tenders are not without a stroke 
of humour; for one gentleman manages to squeeze in the 
modest sum of 13s. 4d. at the tail of his thousands. Now, if he 
had only thought of the cheap drapers and tailors and bootmen, 
he might have to put down after his 13s. the soul-inspiring 113¢,, 
instead of the mean, non-attractive 4¢. This 13s. 4d. strongly 
reminds one of the “odd coppers” that we see at the end of a 
Government Parliamentary estimate dealing with millions and 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, following as part of the pre- 
cise sum. 

We now come to a rather “big thing,” over which there has 
been grand scope for the finely trained faculties of the quantity 
surveyor—that is, a church zz futuro. There were ten com- 
petitors for its construction, the highest tender being 58,o11/, 
and the lowest 49,070/. It will be seen that the difference 
between the highest and the lowest is well up to 9,000/4— 
actually 8,9417. Having thus disposed of the highest and 
lowest, we will take the others in pairs, comparing them singly 
for our purpose, beginning after the highest. The first two of 
the pair in this arrangement are respectively 56,1617. and 
53,5922, making a difference between them of 2,569. The 
second pair, in the same way, stand at 52,500/. and 50,8672., 
the difference being 1,633/.; the third pair at 51,4307 and 
51,1502, the difference being only 28o/.; whilst the fourth pair 
are set down at 50,270/. and 45,548/., the difference being 4,722/. 
By way of variation we will give a brick sewer 2,325 feet in 
length, the area not stated. The highest tender was 9,59072. 
and the lowest 6,585/. (accepted). Here there is another differ- 
ence that seems large, namely, 3,005/. The remaining tenders 
are substantially below the highest, and above the lowest. 
They are 7,9952., 7,750/., and 6,700/, Again, the question arises, 
How is it that, upon the same data, there is such a wide 
divergence? Taking the middle of these five tenders, 7,7500.5 
we find that is 1,750/. below the highest, and 1,165/. above the 
lowest. ‘The prices for labour and materials for 2,325 feet of a 
brick sewer required no great civil engineering skill, whilst the 
earthwork or foundation was equal in risk to all! But an 
hospital job seems even more puzzling than the sewer. There 
were no fewer than seventeen competitors for the honour and 
profit of building it, whilst the “small change” that appears in 
some of the tenders seems to have been put in merely “ for the 
joke of the thing.” 

The highest tender was 5,101/. 7s. 7¢., and the lowest was 
2,807/. 3s. The difference between the highest and the lowest 
was, therefore, 2,294/.! We have thrown out the shillings and 
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pence, for, out of the seventeen tenders, there were no fewer 
than eleven of them that ended with “small change,” this said 
small change wavering from I5s. to Is. 11d. Just imagine a 
tender of 4,240/, requiring a back prop of ts. 114. whilst 
another of 3,269/. must finish with 25. 6d. Yes, good reader, as 
if any committee on tenders would waste their time over what 
is virtually nonsense. Three shillings here, half a crown there, 
and Is, 11d. in another place! The lowest tender in this case 
was accepted. But, one may ask, How in the name of all that 
is great could two builders in the same district of country arrive 
at such a divergence? Either one must have been enormously 
high, or the other—well, let us hope not—ruinously low. Some 
of the middle ones came very close to each other, as though 
they had proceeded in their calculations upon some logical 
method ; for instance, the sixth and seventh were within SoZ, of 
each other, and another pair were within 13/, in the same direc- 
tion, and a third were only 20/. apart. 

As a change from the ordinary run of work, we find a gas- 
holder tank to be built of the dimensions of 130 feet in 
diameter, the perpendicular not being stated. We have here, 
too, a great variation in the tenders, that would seem to call 
for some reconcilement, if that is at all practicable. For 
instance, the highest is 7,755/. and the lowest 4,7382. 175.—a 
difference of not less than 3,0177,!_ There were eight com- 
petitors, and again it may be asked, How can this “stretch ” 
be? Two of the tenders were within a hundred pounds of each 
other, whilst three were, respectively, within 30/7. and god. 
There is a building competition for a three-lift telescopic gaso- 
meter in which the divergence, too, was large. The highest 
was 7,490/. and the lowest 4,670/, 1s. 11d. The Is. 11d. may be 
kept in view for a ratio by devotees of circle-squaring proclivities, 
but the practical difference between the two was 2,820. 
There were fifteen competitors in this case, and, with the 
exception of one from London, they were all either natives or 
neighbours from the “ Black country” and its borders. They 
had ample means of fully knowing the prices of every plate of 
iron, every rivet, and every rivetter, and yet we find in one 
comparatively small contract—if not small altogether—a 
difference of nearly one-half! We have heard the iron men 
over and over again declare that any one of them, if he chose, 
could “scrape down” the most complicated specification 
to a single sixpence on the safe side. A _ still equally 
glaring instance is given in the erection of a school 
and its requisite appurtenances. There were twelve com- 
petitors, ten of them belonging to the town where the 


school was to be raised, and here are the tenders of the 
highest and the lowest—4,710/. and 2,650/. (accepted). The 
difference is a large one for the whole sum tendered on both 
sides, namely 2,060/., or nearly one-half of the highest tender ! 
In this case also the pairs below the highest came very near to 
each other. Two were absolutely identical, whilst others stood 
at 72, 32/., 332, and 51/7. The difference between the lowest 
and the one immediately above it was only 8/7. It appears that 
in this tender the local men all lay closely together—as well 
they might, whilst the “foreigner” was “nowhere.” In one 
case—though such do not often occur—the surveyor’s estimate 
was higher than three of the tenders. The accepted one was 
nearly 37/. lower than the surveyor. 

We will next take an hospital tender. There were fourteen 
competitors, but one withdrew, whilst another “amended.” 
Seven of them belonged to the town where the work was to be 
done. The highest was for 14,651. 1os., and the lowest—the 
amended one—was for 12,854/. The difference between the 
highest and lowest was, therefore, up to 1,7972. There were 
two for the same sum, 14,300/; whilst the accepted one 
was a townsman at 13,796/, finishing off with a tail of 
“one-and-eight.”. He was the eleventh on the list ; but 
the one below him kept him in countenance so far as 
the detail was concerned, for he was 13,425/. 19s. 11d. As 
it did not reach the twenty shillings we must accept it as an 
evidence of the closeness with which such work is done in that 
office. In a fine art gallery there was a double competition, 
the contracts being for the building by itself, and separately, 
for additional works. The prices in both are subjects to 
ponder over, The highest for the building of the gallery and 
museum was 16,9164, whilst the lowest was only 7,9792. 
There were eighteen competitors, and the lowest was  ac- 
cepted. Some of the middle pairs ran sufficiently close 
together, which may be taken as a proof that con-— 
siderable care was exercised in preparing their tenders. 
In the second competition for the extra work the double 
tenders stood thus in the highest and lowest. The highest, 
20,238/.; the lowest, 10,300/, or a difference of 9,9382. 
It is most extraordinary how such discrepancies arise in work 
upon the same materials. Here is a printing establishment in 
which, also, a considerable divergence arises. In the erection 
of some printing offices we find the highest tender to be 
10,300/., and the lowest 7,853/., or a difference of no less than 
2,447/. ‘There were eleven competitors, and, as before, some of 
the middle pairs ran closely upon each other. For instance, 
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two tenders respectively, of 9,250/. and 9,1662, as will be seen, 
were only $4/. apart. The pair next below the highest, just 
reversed the above difference by being only 48/. from each 
other, standing as follows :—9,567/. and 9,519/. Ina contract 
for a mineral water manufactory the highest and lowest 
tenders were somewhat widely asunder. The highest was 
5,9502. and the lowest 4,749/., the difference being 1,2012. 
There were seventeen competitors in it; again it was the 
middle pairs that showed the closest estimating. For instance, 
5,4872. is followed by 5,480/., a difference of only 77; whilst 

,290/. has for companion in his rear 5,270/., the difference of 
only 207. Another pair, 4,850/. and 4,834/, are within 16/. of 
each other ; whilst the one above the lowest, 4,774/, was only 
divided from the lowest, 4,749/, by 257. For some warehouses 
the competitors numbered also seventeen, The highest tender 
sent in was at 5,881/., and the lowest at 4,858/, the difference 
being 1,023/. In the pairs below the singularity is again shown 
of the near approximation to each other of the middles. We 
have 5,743/. and 5,730/., the difference being 137. Lower down, 
5,7182. is close to 5,710, or 8/.; whilst 5,280/. and 5,264/. are 
16/7, distant. The three lower ones above the lowest are 
curiously near. They are 5,104/, 5,100/, and 5,100/. again. 
Thus between the last-named two there is no difference what- 
ever, and only one of 4/. with the first of the three. We must 
not omit a 5,580/, and a 5,572/., only 82. apart. 

Looking further, we find a competition for a house and 
stabling, the highest tender 7,8932 and the lowest 6,540/,, 
being a difference of 1,353/. There were nine competitors, and, 
as we have seen previously, those between the highest and 
the lowest were all pretty close together, the respective differ- 
ences being 93/., 812, 712, and 242. A Board school with eight 
competitors has tenders sent into the committee. The highest 
is 11,9522. and the lowest 9,099/. Here there is a difference of 
2,853/., which is something considerable in such a contract. 
Some of the middle tenders again crowd on one another. One 
pair has a difference of only 39/., whilst another pair are equal, 
namely, both at 9,200/. This has occurred in our inspection of 
several of these tenders, and it has been a little curious, even 
if we only look at it from the ground of the doctrine of 
probabilities. Another Board school has eight tenders sent in 
for its construction. The highest is 9,280/.,, and the lowest 
7,9952, with some odd shillings and pence, ridiculous in such a 
matter. Here, again, is a considerable difference between the 
highest and the lowest—it amounts to noless than 1,285/. The 
middle tenders, as in the previous, are comparatively even. In 
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the second and third there is only a difference of 119/., and in 
another pair of 837. 

In bringing this analysis of tenders to a close, but not by 
any means having exhausted it, we think that there is ample 
material for the building trade to carefully go over what we 
have here, with some little research, laid before it. That there 
is room for studying some methodical principle is plainly 
evident. We have given the comparison of tenders for both 
large and small work, so as to show the great disparity that 
runs through all of them. One thing must strike the reader 
forcibly, and it is, that the highest and lowest should differ so 
widely in their amounts without any apparent reason, whilst 
those tenders between the two extremes, or the middle pairs as 
we have named them, should almost invariably be so close to 
each other—so close, in fact, that in some instances they are 
mere duplicates of the same sums. We cannot at present enter 
into any speculative reasons why this is so, but we recommend 
an extensive use of the thinking faculty in the offices of all 
building contractors. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


Av the opening of this century the architects of England 
and America were divided into two camps, and professed 
to be followers either of Gothic or Renaissance architecture. 
The Medizevalist acknowledged ceitain principles of design, 
while the Classicist accepted certain forms and formulas as 
efficacious and final. But by no means can the architecture 
which gives to America at this time its architectural character 
be considered the work of book-learned architects. It has been 
said by an author, who has contributed liberally to Harfer’s 
Monthly, “that the typical American house of this period, 
which is that period immediately after the Greek temple had 
spent its force, was the most vulgar habitation ever erected by 
man.” This is due to the fact that the builders had lost the 
training in the forms and formulas which were considered as 
stock in trade by their predecessors and bequeathed to them 
from generation to generation. 

This period, in which the builders tried to do “something 
American,” extended from the commencement of the nineteenth 
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century down to the building of Trinity Church by Upjohn in 
1845, which dates the commencement of the Gothic revival in 
this country. But itis evident that the New York City Hall 
and the Albany Academy, which were built in the period 
above mentioned, were by architects of culture, according to the 
standard of the time in which they were built. \ 
Messrs. Upjohn, Cady, Eidlitz, Potter, Wither, and Wright, we 
see some good examples of Gothic, which follow the building of 
Trinity, and bring us down to the new departure. ; 

But before treating of the new departure let me mention 
that in Mr. Post’s and Mr. Hunt’s work we may find some good 
examples of American Renaissance. In the new departure we 
see three distinct influences ; the English or Queen Anne, the 
American or Colonial, the French or Romanesque, with 
Byzantine detail. 

What is Queen Anne? When did it originate? 
and under what influences? Who were its masters? 

To the student who looks well into the subject, the Queen 
Anne and Georgian periods will almost appear like a mirage, in 
which he will see streets lined with tall red buildings, with tile 
roofs and long and narrow sash lines painted white, with out- 
side green blinds, but if he seeks an academic answer, he will 
be told that the earlier work of Queen Anne was a feeble 
attempt to apply the Palladian rules designed for mansion 
houses built in marble to small brick buildings, and that later 
Queen Anne is but a craze. He will also be told by his 
academic professor that the English gradually developed the 
feudal castle into elegant and picturesque mansion-houses of 
the Tudor kings, and that the Elizabethan architects carried 
this fanciful system of construction to its highest perfection, 
and that the building art which followed became debased, a 
few bright lights in Inigo Jones’s and Wren’s work remaining, 
and that the influence that William and Mary and Queen Anne 
exerted upon the world was stiff, starched, and formal, and this 
same influence was visible in the buildings of that period. The 
Free Classic of the Georgian period followed, which was more 
refined, delicate, and aristocratic, but lacking firmness and 
boldness in composition. 

With the advent of Victorian Gothic, Free Classic passed 
into oblivion, to be resurrected again in the nineteenth century. 
But Queen Anne, like all other styles, has its history. For 
convenience we will divide Free Classic into three periods: 
Stuart or Jacobean; William and Mary and Anne; and 
Georgian period. 

Two hundred years before the Medieval ecclesiastical style 
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had died, giving place to Free Classic, which at first was rude, 
but though it did not attain the perfection it reached upon the 
Continent, it gradually attained an academic system which 
produced some mansion-houses of elegance and dignity. 

The reign between Elizabeth and James I. marked a 
domestic style of a mansion-house after the type of Tudor 
Gothic, with an admixture of Renaissance of the time in which 
they were built. The Gothic feeling gradually fell out, and left 
the Renaissance of the Jacobean period. The streets of London 
before the fire of 1666 had numerous examples of the Jacobean 
period. The street fronts that often overhung in the streets 
were of wood and plaster construction, the timbers being either 
painted or carved, and rough-cast plastered between. Designers 
of to-day find in this period the oriel window of our late Queen 
Anne. 

In Wren, who built nearly all the burnt district, including 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, we find an architect who was a good 
constructor and no less artistic in his feeling, and boldly 
adapted the system of tne Renaissance to the requirement of 
the times, modifying his detail to meet the exigencies which 
arose. We find in his work, which extended to the eighteenth 
century, the lavish use of water-struck brick, with belts of 
moulded and carved brick ; also carved panels of the same 
material. The crow-step gable was also in use at this time. 

The second period was of one-fourth century’s duration, 
one-half in seventeenth century and the other half in eighteenth 
century. 

The ascension to the throne of William and Mary once 
more brought England into closer relationship with the con- 
tinent, thus engrafting into her home architecture foreign 
features. We see Flemish and Dutch influence in the high- 
stepped gables, with their wavy lines and broken pediments, 
terminating with volutes placed over doors and windows, 
become frequent during this period. The use of moulded and 
carved brick was yet in use, and gave what beauty and elegance 
these buildings possess, but we see a gradual decline in the 
Free Renaissance, which gave to Wren’s work so much life and 
vigour untiJ, in the Georgian period, we see it no more. The 
publishing of Stuart’s and Revett’s antiquities was the cause 
for the attempt by many architects of the Georgian period to 
adopt the Doric porticoes and other Greek features to the 
Domestic architecture. There was also a feeble revival of the 
Gothic in this period. 

In the early part of the Victorian reign, the architects were 
discussing between the two rival schools, Classicism and 
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Gothicism. The latter finally prevailed, and once more archi- 
tecture was a living art, especially in Ecclesiastical architecture, 
the mansion being the type of Domestic architecture ; but it 
did not so well express its function. It was in this transitory 
state when Parliament passed the “Elementary Education 
Act.” This was an opportunity for the English architects to 
develop their latent energies. It was the desire that the school 
buildings should be simple in plan and construction, with but 
little architectural display, using the native red brick. Moulded 
brick could now be obtained jn abundance, the tax having 
been removed. Such was the beginning of modern Queen 
Anne. 

Queen Anne architecture began in America immediately 
after the Centennial. It was there that the American architect 
saw in the exhibited terra-cotta a field for great expression in 
brick architecture; and as the result, America is not now 
behind in good examples of the Free Classic or Queen Anne. 

It has been said by a recent writer on New York City archi- 
tecture, that a city front to be Queen Anne may not necessarily 
have more than one feature, which is from the periods above 
mentioned. For instance, a dormer or an oriel window is suffi- 
cient to give to a street front that quaint, picturesque, and 
unobtrusive effect which is so characteristic of the style. The 
egg and dart moulding is used very frequently, but a more 
judicial use of it is required than is seen in a street front in 
New York, where the author of the design thought so much of 
this moulding that he placed three bands of it across his front, 
thus destroying its function. 

The second influence exerted upon the “ new departure” is 
that of our colonial work. 

In considering colonial work we must keep in mind the 
differences in the starting-point. For convenience the colonial 
work of the English colonies of North America may be divided 
into three periods, commencing with the first settlement and 
ending at the opening of the revolution, 

The first period may be said to embrace nearly all of the 
seventeenth century. Here the effect aimed at is solidity and 
protection from the elements. The end walls and chimney 
were of random stone, laid up in mortar, composed of sand, 
shell lime and gravel ; the sides and ends above plate were of 
oak framework, usually boarded crosswise. These boards were 
sometimes covered with stuccowork, but usually with split 
shingles. In the second period, or first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, we find all frame construction, the rough boarding being 
covered over with thick clapboards beaded on the lower edge. 


The roofs were covered with shingles, but of a better quality 
than before used. 

Here brick takes the place of stone for chimney construc- 
tion and the gambrel roof, which is an invention of the colonials, 
was used and highly developed in its stay of a century. It was 
an economiser of floor space, and, with its highly-developed 
dormers, became quite artistic. The window frames of this 
period were plank, with moulded edges, also cap and sill were 
moulded. The small square panes of glass, set in wide muntins,gave 
to the whole a pleasing effect. The gambrel roof, after a little, 
became modified into the hipped roof with a railing above the 
cornice, but in the earlier examples of this roof, instead of being 
hipped in all around, it was simply hipped around the lower 
part, and terminating in a little gable end. 

The commercial prosperity of the colonies, which is the 
commencement of the third period in which colonial work is 
divided, demanded a better class of buildings than before 
erected. We now see the hipped roof finely developed. The 
planning is simple, but the detail is delicate and refined, adding 
much richness to the interiors. Dutch tile is used to good 
advantage around fireplaces, being held in place by brass 
bands, giving a quaint and homelike appearance to the interior. 
This is also the period when brass hinges and latches were 
used. Much emphasis is given to the front door by means of 
a highly carved entablature, placed over door upon pilaster with 
Corinthian capitals. The muntins in transom were often 
curved or fenestrated. 

The public buildings of this period were good examples of 
the Georgian period of Queen Anne. The position that the 
Domestic archijecture of America holds is undoubtedly due to 
the influence that the colonial work has had upon the members 
of the profession. 

We have now come to the third influence (the French) in 
our division of the “ new departure.” 

In France many an aspirant of art culture has found 
material partially developed for a fascinating study. These 
examples may be found in the Romanesque and Byzantine 
works. 

These aspirants not only imagined that they would have an 
influence upon the architecture of the “new departure,” such 
influence as we see in Richardson’s and Hunt’s work, but 
that after mastering the symbols and signs of expression 


‘they would voice themselves in the principle that all 


creative genius has to do is to stretch forth its hand to accomplish 
anything that their heaven-born instinct may impel them to. 
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Professor Ware and his students are of the French school, 
which is to give massiveness and boldness to its structure. In 
Richardson’s work we find a loose Romanesque worked up 
in the best Byzantine detail. Richardson was a large 
absorber and a skilful arranger. Trinity Tower in his Boston 
church can be seen, by looking at a photograph of work in 
northern Spain, to have been taken from the cathedral of 
Salamanca. Hunt also studied in France, but his designs, 
though being French in detail, are Anglo-Saxon in spirit. 

What foreigners say of our American work is, there is 
boldness, thoroughness, directness of aim and a lack of con- 
ventionality which is extremely refreshing, though the lack of 
conventionality is open on the art side to criticism, but as to 
the structural points there can be no doubt as to the success 
obtained. Our fireproof system fares far ahead of England. 

Richardson, in the Haward law school, has shown a vast 
amount of originality mixed with extreme breadth and bold- 
ness of treatment. He possessed the ability to change Neo- 
Grec so as to constitute a series of original conceptions. 

Thus we have seen what were the influences that have 
brought about our “new departure in American architecture,” 


which brings this paper on the nineteenth century architecture 
to a close. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE RAILWAY. 


THE eighteenth quarterly report of inspection by Major- 
General Hutchinson, R.E., and Major Marindin, R.E., 
C.M.G., of the works in progress for the construction of 
the bridge over the Forth has just been issued, dated 
August 31, 1887. 

Timber huts sufficiently large to shelter about 200 men at 
meals, and during wet weather, have been built at each of the three 
piers. A further quantity of girders for the temporary support 
of portions of the structure during the process of erection have 
been delivered. The principal additions to the plant consist of 
a locomotive engine, steam cranes and hoists, and numerous 
hydraulic rams, and other similar appliances. 

Main Piers, South Queensferry.—The top junctions or con- 
nections between the vertical columns, the diagonal struts, top 
members, and the first main ties are now erected and partly 
rivetted. The four booms of each of the top members, with the 
bracing connecting them, are partially erected, and the greater 
portion is rivetted. The whole of the third bay of lateral ! 


bracing between the vertical columns is in place. The hori- 
zontal bracing for staying the vertical columns at mid-height 
has been erected and rivetted. The main girders of the 
internal viaduct, with a large portion of the cross girders, have 
been erected between the vertical columns, and for about 
70 feet north and 60 feet south of the pier. The bottom 
members have been built out from the centres of the several 
vertical columns for distances of 152 feet on the north and 
126 feet on the south cantilever, and rivetted for 103 feet and 
go feet respectively. The first streats have been built to an 
average height above O.D. of 120 feet on the north and 86 feet 
on the south cantilever. The first vertical ties have been con- 
nected to the bottom members, and built to an average height 
of 50 feet above O.D. The bracing between these has been 
erected as far as the intersection of the first bay. The 
appliances, consisting of lifting girders, platform girders, 
platforms, cranes, rams, &c., to be used in the erection of 
portions of the first bays of the cantilever are now quite ready 
on the north, and are far advanced on the south. The rivetted 
work at South Queensferry main pier now amounts to about 
4,017 tons, an addition of 567 tons during the quarter. 
Cantilever and Viaduct Piers.—The girders on the whole of 
the ten spans have been raised to their final level of 143°5 feet, 
and the masonry to an average level of 140'5 feet above O.D., 
being additions of. 13°75 feet and 18 feet respectively during the 
quarter. The masonry of the piers at the south end of the first 
girder span has been raised to 140 feet, that of the first pier of 
the masonry viaduct to 128 feet, of the second to 126 feet, of 
the third to 118 feet, and of the end abutment to 132 feet 
above O.D. \ 
Main Piers, Inchgarvie——The platforms have been raised 
to their final level of 355 feet above O.D. The vertical 
columns and diagonal struts have been built to the level of the 
top junctions, or to 336 feet and 337 feet above O.D. respec- 
tively. The vertical columns and the central tie partially have 
been rivetted to an average height of 114 feetaboveO.D. The 
north and south bracing at the level of the crossing of the 
struts has been rivetted. The second and third bays of bracing 
have been erected. ‘The bottom members of both cantilevers 


have been built out for average distances of 130 feet, and 
rivetted for 120 feet from the centres of the adjacent vertical 
columns, and the erection of the bracing between them has 
been commenced. The first struts have been built to an 
average height of 86 feet above O.D. The appliances for the 
erection of the first bay of each cantilever are in course of 
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preparation, the lifting girders are bolted up, the horizontal 
portions of the temporary plate-ties are in place, and the link 
ties for the support of the sloping portions of the latter are 
fixed to the vertical columns. About 4,712 tons of steel works 
have been rivetted at Inchgarvie, an addition of 1,112 tons 
during the quarter. 

Main Piers, North Queensferry.—The junctions at the top 
of the vertical columns are practically complete, and the con- 
nections made with the top members and struts. The rivetting 
also is well advanced. The greater part of the four booms of 
each top member and the bracing between them are in place, 
and nearly the whole rivetted up. The horizontal bracing stay- 
ing the vertical columns at mid-height has been erected and 
rivetted. The third bay of bracing between the vertical 
columns is in place, and the first bay of the same ; the cross- 
girders and supporting columns to the internal viaduct have 
been rivetted. The main girders and some of the cross-girders 
of the internal viaduct are erected between the vertical columns, 
and for about 40 feet on both the north and south cantilevers. 
On the north cantilevers the vertical and horizontal webs of the 
four booms, together with the bracing of each top member, are 
in place for about 30 feet. The bottom members are each built 
out for a distance of 130 feet, and rivetted for a distance of 
120 feet from the centres of the adjacent vertical columns. The 
first bay of bracing between the two bottom members is erected 
and partially rivetted. The first vertical ties are erected to the 
level of 105 feet above O.D. The first struts are built to the 
level of 90 feet, and rivetted to the level of 80 feet above O.D. 
On the south cantilevers the bottom members are each built 
out for a distance of 160 feet, and rivetted for a distance of 
135 feet from the centres of the adjacent vertical columns, 
about three-fourths of the first bay of bracing between them 
being erected and one-half rivetted. The first vertical ties are 
erected to the level of 105 feet above O.D. The first struts are 
built to the level of 90 feet above O.D. The appliances, as at 
South Queensferry Pier, for the erection of the first bay of the 
cantilever, are in a forward state. The platforms on the north 
cantilevers are ready for lifting, and those on the south canti- 
lever are well advanced. The total amount of rivetted steel- 
work at North Queensferry main pier now amounts to 4,295 
tons, an increase of 755 tons during the quarter. 

Cantilever and Viaduct Piers.—The masonry of the canti- 
lever pier is now at an average height of 160—25 feet above 
O.D.—and the last course is being set upon the viaduct piers. 
The large pier of the north abutment is at an average level of 


159—50 feet above O.D. The three arches have been turned, 
and backed up to the same level. 

Masonry and Concrete—Up to the present date, 550,000 
cubic feet of granite have ben delivered, and 344,000 cubic feet 
have been set, and about 110,000 cubic yards of rubble masonry 
and concrete work have been built. 

Steel Works.—In all 45,157 tons of steel, an addition of 
3,757 tons since the date of our last report, have been delivered. 
The fitting of the top junctions of the Inchgarvie columns is 
nearly complete. The whole of the bottom junctions of Bay I 
are being fitted, and six of them are nearly completed. Good 
progress has also been made with the fitting of three of the 
bottom junctions of Bay No. 2, and two of the top junctions of 
Bay No. 1 are in hand. About one-half of the work in connec- 
tion with the first vertical ties has been executed. All of the 
trestles at the end of Bay No. 1 for the support of the internal 
viaduct are drilled, and two are fitted. The diagonal bracing 
between the crossing of the struts and the vertical columns at 
Inchgarvie has been drilled and fitted. About one-half of the 
top members of Bay No. 2, the greater portion of tie No. 2, 
the bottom members of Bay No. 3, and one-half of the struts 
No. 3 have been drilled, and a commencement has been made 
with drilling of the bracing between the bottom members of 
Bay No. 2. The average number of men employed during the 
past quarter has been 3,748, and the number employed on 
August 29 was 4,204. With the exception of one or two days 
in June, when the wind was rather high, the weather of the 
past quarter has been exceptionally favourable. The highest 
wind pressures observed during the quarter have been 10} lbs. 
per square foot on the large gauge, and 18 lbs. per square foot 
on the small gauge. The quality of the work executed is, so 
far as we can judge, of the same high standard as we have 
always hitherto observed. 


MURAL DECORATION. 


MESSRS. FREDERICK WILSON & WHITEHOUSE, of 3 Vernon 
Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., are engaged on a beautiful 
work of decoration for the tympanum of the vestry arch in 
St. Paul’s Church, Brentford, Middlesex. 

This painting is the gift of the members of the choir in 
memory of the vicar’s late wife. The design consists of Our 
Lord in majesty, surrounded by an angelic choir with musical 
instruments, beneath which on a scroll supported by shields is 
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the legend, “Jubilemus Deo—Salutari Nostro.” The effect | nineteen members of the Council, representing master plumbers, 
aimed at in this painting is that it should be an equivalent to | operatives, and the public. On the motion of Mr. Jaffrey, 
fresco, without risk of deterioration from damp or a vitiated | seconded by Mr. M. Ingram, Mr. John Holden, F.R.I.B.A., was 
atmosphere. The process certainly has all the beauties of | appointed chairman of the Council, and thereupon Mr. Jaffrey 
fresco, and in our climate claims advantages besides. By | vacated the chair for him. The following appointments were 
repeated experiment Messrs. Wilson & Whitehouse have | also made, viz.:—Deputy chairman, Mr. M. Ingram; treasurer, 
been enabled to produce a purely decorative effect in this effort, | Mr. W. Jaffrey } registrar and secretary, Mr. Fred Scott (who 
with an entire absence of glaze. The gold and colour are per- | had previously been elected a member of the Council). A 
fectly “flat,” and at no point of view would the painting | communication from the London Plumbers’ Company was read, 
present the hideous blur of reflected light so common in It had been sent to afford some guidance to the Council in 
applied decoration, and so destructive of the proper keeping of | organising, and embraced (a) a statement of the conditions of 
its architectural surroundings. registration at present enforced by the London Plumbers’ Com- 

This painting rivals fresco in one of its chief beauties, ze. pany; (4) a memorandum of the arrangement with the District 
the delicate transparent bloom that almost makes the poetic , Council in Dundee. This stated that the District Council 
charm in that beautiful addition to churches. It can be | receive, examine, and adjudicate upon the claims of local 
executed away from its ultimate destination, and is much less | applicants for registration. All the applicants are divided into 
costly than fresco. two classes, shortly stated as those who are accepted without 

The painting, when finished and placed in position, will , examination and those who are not. An explanation is given 
certainly more than gratify the expectations of the subscribers , of the modus operandi of the Council in making inquiry, 
who present it. The entire treatment, design, and figure-work appointment of examiners, &c., and a copy of the form of 
is excellent ; as artistic work nothing better could be desired, | nomination sent to the London Company, upon which the 
and a most happy form of mural decoration is attained. The | certificates are issued by that body, is annexed. (c) A memo- 
desire to ornament places of worship is universal, and this work | randum on the relations between the registration and the 
is constantly going on all over the country. There is much | technical education of plumbers. From this we take the 
also that is not being done which will no doubt be taken in | following :—“ The registration of plumbers is a work to be 
hand as this style of mural decoration becomes known. There | considered and treated as one quite distinct from the technical 
is no necessity of putting the congregation to inconvenience by | instruction of plumbers. It is true that the future development 
the erection of scaffolding or by the unavoidable discomforts | of technical training classes for plumbers must be directly and 
attendant on carrying out all the work in the church. While powerfully influenced by the introduction of the system of 
waiting for the least inopportune time to hand over the church | registration, for the reason that men will have a definite 
to the decorators, such works are postponed, and not unfre- | inducement to seek instruction through technical classes 
quently the opportune time seldom arrives. Moreover, fresco , because they will not be able to become registered plumbers 
work in many cases would have no permanence, and this is unless they pass an examination in the principles as well as 
another reason why much of the desired mural decoration has , the practice of the craft.” After suggesting the general policy 
not been attempted; but, as already stated, the method of | to be observed by District Councils, the document concludes as 
Messrs. Wilson & Whitehouse is free from all risk of being follows :—‘‘It is, moreover, to be particularly observed that 


attacked by the dangers that beset frescoes in this country. although technical instruction classes may be highly serviceable 
in helping plumbers to acquire knowledge useful in the exercise 


a a a me a ee ae of their craft, mere technical class teaching will not make men 

efficient plumbers, nor will it alone secure registration.” A 

THE REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. OB eicammittce acme of Messrs. J. H. Edmiston, Edward 

A MEETING of the Council recently formed for the promotion Hardy, and J. Manning (representing the operatives), S. 

of the registration of plumbers has been held at the offices of _ Oakley, J. Bentley, and W. Jaffrey (the masters), and the 

Mr. Fred Scott, 100 King Street, Manchester. Mr. William | chairman, deputy-chairman, secretary, and Mr. J. Corbett (the 
Jaffrey was asked to take the chair, and there were also present public)—-was appointed to collect information and draft rules. 
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MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 
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F 3 TTT TTT ———$— = Prices and Illustrated Book of 
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COMYN CHING & CO,, 
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UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


WEROLLES ATI.=E: TRONR LMIORNR GERS. 
MANUFACTURERS of every description of Brass and Iron Work on the Premises. — 
Large Stock of Builders’, Cabinetmakers’, and Upholsterers’ BRASSFOUNDRY. LOOKS of every description. 
SPECIALITIES IN ORNAMENTAL BRASS DOOR FURNITURE, PICTURE RODS, STAIR RODS, 
FRONT VIEW. CORNICE POLES, STAIR NOSINGS in BRASS or IRON, ESPAGNOLETTE saa saab 

— == BOLTS, and IMPROVED SELF-ACTING WATER-BAR, or WEATHERING for 

| f FRENCH CASEMENTS. 
Gasfitters, Bellhangers, Hot Water and Ventilating Engineers. Sole Proprietors of 


THOMAS BOYLE’S PATENT °E2X22- VENTILATORS, 


Prices and Estimates on receipt of Business Card. wee 
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(LIMITED). 


76 CHEREAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 13, 1876. 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 
LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE. 


Wituiam WuirrLey, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 
Hoses, Hart & Co., Limited. 


GrnTLEmEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 
the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 

The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 
proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 
intense destructive force. 

You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 
walle in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


Tae BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE, 


__ Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 211 Regent Street, W. _ 
THE ff WEAVER,” THE ff IMPERIAL,” : THE ff OXFOR 4} Patent Sears ena 
ai 7 ‘ Ae | t _— 


2 « ior aste 
SHre-CLEA Qetna YARD TRAP, White and Rain-water 
TRAP, for Vertical or laze, Cast-Iron Frame Pipes, 7s. 6d. and 
Horizontal (or both com- and Grid, 5s. les. 6d. 
bined) Kain- water or 
Waste Pipes, White Glaze, 
from 7s. 6d. 


The “WEAVER” 
IMPROVED VENTI- 
LATING DRAIN TRAP, 
from 6s. 6d, 


The‘ “MPERIAL? ” ROOF, 
SOIL-PIP©, and CHIMNEY 
EXHAUST VENTILATURS, 

from 12s. 6d. 


with 
Union VE o The “O 
108. 6d. CLOSET Vv EXILAToR CLOstt ead, 6d. 


AT ac ‘ae oe 


STEEL SINK, from 6s. 6d. ae Fall- EBS: 


Nore.— All Closets are fitted with the ‘* Weaver’’ Flush Fan, with cascade action, 
giving noiseless and yet greater fl 
GN ee ee ee ae erat he Fan, pring neers to AL uL KINDS of Closets, icchves mae ag wed 
0 3 in, ith asu of the t t 
fr uae Teen oe ta Tel ee op y odate Sanitary Salt, these Closets are odourless. Lead d Closet Traps, 


‘lush Tanks, for quick filling under low ,pressure, 4-in, 2s, 6d. 3s. 6d, 
Phe COTTAGE CLOSET, Stop Cock, 3s. 6d. ILLUSTRATED LIST, Also “Instructions in Sanitary Construction” (D ebstion abbrotietedn tang 
0s, 6d, Kh Soe = Fall- SLE Rebar CLOSET, | “ ‘Memorandum on House Sanitatio , and th fineron | Hy WEAVER, OE oer ae 
one he Ae Surebpontiiee bs tose ion, an e Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon.” By R,. WEAVER, C.E., F.C.S., Sanitery 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING AND SANITARY APPLIANCES COMPANY 24 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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DANGERS of WINDOW CLEANING PREVENTIBLE 


The many terrible Accidents which are constantly occurring could be 
entirely prevented by the use of 


ROBERT ADAMS 


PATE NT 


REVERSIBLE & SLIDING WINDOW 


Which renders that operation a pleasant employ- 
ment, and complies with that necessary, excellent, 
and humane Act of Parliament, made for the 
protection of human life, as follows : 


Act 10 & 11 Vict. cap. 89, sec. 28, enacts that “ Every 
occupier of any house or other building, or other person, TRACT 
who orders or permits any person in his service to stand ail nan eae uy 
on the sill of any window in order to clean, paint, or [7 PALME 
perform any other operation upon the outside of such 
window, or upon any house or building within the said 
limits, unless such window be in the ‘sunk or basement I 
storey, is liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s., or, in the di | 
discretion of the justice before whom he is convicted, to SMU a 
be committed to prison for a period not exceeding four- wie n i 
teen days; and any constable, by virtue of this Act, shall 
take into custody without warrant, and forthwith convey 
before a justice, any person who within his view commits 
any such offence,” 


The accident referred to in last week’s “ ARCHITECT” 
would never have occurred if ROBERT ADAMS’ 

REVERSIBLE WINDOW had been in use. ; NWT As l ol 7 

St. James's Gazette says— Why is this useful statute hd N= TST A th a 

scarcely ever acted upon ?” Window Cleaning by Old Method. 
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Window Cleaning by New Method. 


i Secs 


Diagrams showing R. ADAMS’ Patent System of making 
Windows both Sliding and Reversible :— 
Fig. 173.—Plan of Sashes and Pulley Sash. Patent Reversible 
Window with Fixed Tongue, 


Several Patents have Leen granted for reversible 
Windows; three of these are the invention of the 
above-named patentee. His first patent necesitated 
special preparation of the sashes and frames, and, 
although very costly, a large number were made ; his 
second patent enabled him to apply this improvement 
to old windows as well as to new at less than half the 
cost of his first payment, with the result many more 
were used ; his third and last patent, which may be 
called the Climax, enables him to supply reversible 
fittings at one-eighth of the cost of the first patent, 
and is so simple and effective that they can now be 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Fig. 173 Modification is the latest Invention referred 
to, and being the simplest, strongest, cheapest, and 
most easily applied to existing as well as to New 
Sashes, has the Patentee’s highest recommendation, 


These Fittings at 2s. per Set, comprise those required 
for each Sash, viz., 2 screwed Pivots, 2 screwed and 
2 plain Bearings, 2 Tongues, not exceeding 4 feet long, 
-“é— rounded and prepared for fixing, and 4 ordinary Slip 
Stile Connecting Screws. 


used in every house, so that it may be considered the 
window of the future. This is the result of great 
study and close application. Architects will doubt- 
less be glad to know that he has at length solved this 


At 3s. 6d per Set, special milled and nickel headed 
Screws, with Brass. Nut, Bushes, and Escutcheon 


ih Plates, as shown, t) prevent the entire withdrawal of 


the screws, are provided, instead of the pla‘n screws, 


difficult problem, as the want of such a perfect system 
has long been known, and many have aciually speci- 
fied Reversible Windows to be used, but in consequence 
of the great cost have bad t> do withoutihem. By 
the last New Patent, old windows can be made 
reversible at a nominal cost, the fittings only costing 
from 2s. to 3s. 61. per sash, while the fixing of the / 
same will also be very trifling, without altering the 
appearance of the window, yet to slide up and down 
in the ordinary way, and in one minute can be turned 
inside out for cleaning. It is believed that making 
sashes under this last patent on a large scale, they 
will only cost about the same as ordinary sliding 


windows. Full particulars will be given on applica- 
tion to 


ROBERT ADAMS, Inventor & Patentee, 
17 Blackman Street, London, S.B. 


, These special Screws can be supplied for countersunk 
holes, if preferred to those shown, which are easily 


driver or a small coin. 


~ SASHES AND FRAMES 


Constructed for the reception of the Patent Reversible 
Fittings at ordinary prices, 


Estimates sent on receipt of application, giving 
particulars and sizes of the Sashes 
and Windows. 


When ordering Patent Fittings, depth and width of 
each Sash must be given, 


Common, 2/- per set. 


Best, 3/6 per set. 


ROBERT ADAMS, Patentee, 


17 BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address: “ROBERT ADAMS, LONDON.” . 4 
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THE WEEK. 


‘THE influence of the dreariness and weariness that were 
to be found in the streets on Monday night could not 
be kept out by the Institute doorkeeper, for it was felt 
throughout the meeting. Everything went unsatisfactorily. 
The ballot-boxes were out of order or inadequate, and 
fully three-quarters of an hour had to be wasted before the 
attempts to elect a few Fellows and Associates were success- 
ful. Mr. NEvIL1, who, like the majority, was not disposed to 
join in the marching to and from the boxes, tried to enliven 
the dulness by an irregular speech ; but he could think of 
nothing more cheerful than the dangers which await the 
visitors to the library, owing to the defective lighting and 
ventilation. When the preliminary business came to an 
end, and Mr. I’Anson began to read his address, it soon 
became evident that a gloomy view of affairs was to be 
taken. The President was unable to mention any recog- 
nition of the Institute or its officers during all the events of 
the past year. A dutiful address was presented to HER 
Majesty, and although it lauded the royal patronage of 
architecture, there was no bestowal of honours in return. 
A Colonial Institute was created, and the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects was invited to offer sub- 
scriptions, but a place was not found for a representative 
of the body amidst the crowd forming the Executive 
Council. Changes were contemplated in the Royal 
Academy, and in the arrangements no more notice was 
taken of the Royal Institute than of the other societies 
who occupy the house in Conduit Street. The records of 
thé failures of the attempts at gaining notice became 
monotonous, and accordingly the mere mention of the 
committee of the British School at Athens offering 50/. to 
a nominee of the Institute, was enough to excite a very 
doud expression of applause. Any sort of regard was a 
blessing. When it was discovered that the aim of the 
committee was not the doing of a good turn to the Institute 
in a difficulty, but the discovery of a skilled overseer who 
was willing to accept a temporary engagement at the rate of 
ten shillings a day, and to undergo privations while at work, 
the absurdity of making much ado about nothing gave rise 
to hearty laughter. In the dearth of news about external 
relations, Mr. l’ANSoNn was forced to talk of something else. 
It is no longer held to be good form to speak upon the art 
of architecture in a presidential address, and with such 
papers as were read in the last session, it may have been 
considered discreet to omit the conventional encomiums. 
However, the Conference in June afforded a fertile subject, 
and Mr. PAnson tried to refresh the minds of his auditory, 
who could not be expected to remember orations that 
were a few months old, by a long narrative of the pro- 
ceedings in the Section of Education. Something was also 
said upon registration and federation, but how action will be 
taken on them remains for determination. The most satis- 
factory part of the address was kept for the close. It was 
the announcement of the ambition of the Council of the 
Institute to become pleasing to the Architectural Associa- 
tion. One of the ex-presidents of the Association said 
lately it was only necessary to ask in order to obtain, and 
the task of the Institute is to be “an enlargement of the 
capacities of the Association.” We hope more success will 
be attained than in the management of the Institute’s own 
affairs. Nobody seemed disposed to enter into a discus- 
sion of the address. Professor KERR did rise, but he was 
unable to resist the depression, and his few words were 
uttered with a hesitation that was unusual. The members 
probably thought they had sacrificed enough to custom, and 
could not be too soon in the streets, for after all it is better 
to be drenched than bored. 


ONE passage in the address which Mr. Bruce delivered 
as president at the Institution of Civil Engineers on Tues- 
day, was indicative of a desire to have more architectural 
effect in engineering structures. When speaking of the 
large span bridges which engineers have erected during the 
past half century, Mr. Bruce declared his belief that in 
some respects former days were better than to-day. What- 


ever the cause, the graceful and time-honoured arch had 
largely given way to a substitute which had neither grace 
nor beauty about it, and which should therefore be avoided 
except where the physical conditions to be obtained could 
not be secured by the adoption of the arch. He thought 
engineers would do well to retrace their steps, and not use 
flat iron girders where an arch of brick or stone was 
admissible. ‘The advice is worth attention for more than 
one reason. Nothing can surpass the iron or steel girder 
for economy of space and facility of erection, but the 
question of endurance should have also consideration. 


Tse one hundred and thirty-fourth session of the 
Society of Arts will begin on Wednesday, November 16, 
when the opening address will be delivered by Sir DoucLas 
GALTON, chairman of the Council. There will be four 
ordinary meetings in addition to the openiig meeting 
prior to the Christmas holidays, at which papers will be 
read on subjects that are not connected with art or building. 
But in January the Applied Art Section will commence its 
meetings, of which six will be held during the season. 
There will be also Cantor lectures on “‘The Elements of 
Architectural Design,” by Mr. SrarHam; ani on “ The 
Decoration and Illustration of Books,” by Mr. CRANE, 
Two juvenile lectures, on ‘‘ The Application of Electricity 
to Lighting and Working,” will be given during the Christmas 
holidays by Mr. W. H. PREECE. 


GENERAL regret is expressed in Edinburgh at the news 
of the death of Mr. Hew M. Warprop, which occurred on 
Friday. He was only thirty-on2 years of age. Mr. 
WarpDrRop was the son of the late head of the firm of 
Messrs. WARDROP & REID, who had very extensive practice 
in erecting Scottish country-houses. The two partners died 
within a short time, one of them under melancholy circum- 
stances. Mr. Hew Warprop was obliged to take up the 
business, although he was an invalid, and was filled with a 
presentiment that he was doomed to an early death, He 
had been trained in the office of the firm, and, like so many 
young men, had afterwards worked for a time under Mr. 
STREET, A partnership was arranged between him and 
Dr. Rowand ANDERSON. Mr. WarRprRopP was able to keep 
up the old connection created by his father’s firm, and: it 
was difficult for any one to have a higher idea of pro- 
fessional honour. On Wednesday, in last week, he left 
Edinburgh to look after some work in the North. The 
weather was too severe for so frail a constitution to resist, 
and, as we have said, he died on Friday at Udney Castle, 
Aberdeenshire. He was undoubtedly an able as well as an 
amiable young man, and with ordinary health must have 
extended the reputation which was already associated with 
his name by his father’s works. 


THE prizes which are in the bestowal of the French 
Académie des Beaux-Arts have been awarded. The most 
successful of the architect competitors is M. CHEDANNE. 
He gained the “premier grand prix,” the ‘“ prix Veuve 
Leprince,” the “ prix Delaunay,” and a third share of the 
“prix Deschaumes.” M. Evusracus, the winner of the 
‘“‘premier second grand prix,” was also awarded the “ prix 
Lusson” and the “prix Pigny.” The “‘deuxitme second 
grand prix” and a share of the ‘prix Deschaumes” went to 
M. Heusirs. The “prix Achille Leclaire” was gained by 
M. Bauuwain, and MM. Hucuet, Jay, Lacomse, Contin, 
BERGER ABBADIE, and Esquik were also successful. 


HIrHERTO the transactions of the archeological section 
of the German Institute in Rome have been always printed 
in the Italian language, and the archzeologists of Italy have 
regarded the essays as if they were their own. But a 
decree has come from Berlin which directs that henceforth 
the transactions are to appear in the German language. 
The advantage of the change is not apparent to any one 
but politicians and officials, and it becomes the more 
remarkable as following the arrangements between the 
German and Italian Ministers. M. Hrtpec, who held the 
office of secretary to the German Institute, has resigned, 
and proposes to open a school of archeology in Rome. 
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EARLY DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
(Concluded.) 


E now turn to the fifteenth century, in the Domestic 

architecture of which we shall find, as might be ex- 
pected, a very marked increase of refinement, and a con- 
siderable approximation to the peculiar requirements of 
modern habits. It became less and less necessary, for in- 
stance, to protect the ordinary dwelling-houses of this age 
from the danger of an enemy’s attack. The type of the 
mere stronghold, therefore, gradually died out, and that of 
the mansion took its place. The trarsition between the 
two, and the temporary blending of the distinctive features 
of each, may be observed in castles such as those at Kenil- 
worth, Alnwick, or Warwick, which received from their 
successive inmates additions or alterations to suit them to 
the changing habits of the time. As feudalism declined 
the necessity of keeping a band of retainers ceased, and 
the common hall was no longer the main feature of a great 
man’s house. We have already seen in the preceding 
century that the importance of the hall began to wane when 
the lord and lady withdrew themselves from the common 
meal and dined in private. At last, with the disappearance 
of the armed followers vanished the necessity of providing 
a special room for their entertainment; and henceforward 
the hall, if retained at all, was nothing but a tradition. So, 
too, moats and portcullises and machicolations lost all their 
significance when no hostile attack was likely to happen. 
Accordingly, such castles as Hurstmonceaux, in Sussex, 
were from the first quite as much a domestic mansion as a 
stronghold, and Thornbury Castle and Cowdray House, 
both well-known examples, merely retained a pretence of 
fortification as an ornamental feature. The remains of the 
fifteenth-century mansions afford an infallible key to the 
relative social states of the districts in which they were 
built. Thus the border country was not yet safe enough 
for the domestic element to prevail, and in Ireland every 
house was still strongly fortified. In more settled neigh- 
bourhoods the continuance or abandonment of fortification 
seems to have been a matter of indifference or caprice. 
Probably a man of the old school would still choose to 
surround himself with walls and moats, while the believers 
in social progress took the risk of abandoning the means of 
defence which they never expected to use. Gatehouses 
were doubtless built and turrets machicolated long after any 
serious idea of defence had been abandoned. Thus, to 
take the example of the old rectory-house at Chesterton, 
close to Cambridge, who can suppose that that picturesque 
bartizan on one of the angle turrets was ever meant for 
anything but an ornament? The rest of the building, with 
its large windows, has no appearance even of having been 
supposed liable to attack. 

Doubtless other social causes besides those mentioned 
above contributed to accelerate the disuse of the common 
dining-hall. Among them must be reckoned the growth of 
a shop-keeping middle class, which took the place of a 
considerable portion of the servants that had been hitherto 
employed in each household. It was not only the armed 
followers—the swashbucklers—who were no longer wanted. 
A great deal of the necessary work of providing the meals 
of the family was now done by independent tradesmen. It 
was no longer necessary for each man to keep his own 
tailor or brewer or baker. The lower classes, gradually but 
steadily escaping from a practical serfdom, had gained 
their independence and amassed comparative wealth, and 
devoted themselves to trade and industrial pursuits. Many 
a village began now to have its substantial shops, predomin- 
ating over the still wretched hovels of the agricultural 
labourers. The dining-hall was, from these various causes, 
less used and less filled by night as well as by day, and 
before long it disappeared altogether. 

Meanwhile, as refinement increased, the private apart- 
ments became more and more important. Separate bed- 
rooms were now considered absolutely necessary, and the 
solar, or withdrawing-room, was no longer the mere private 
boudoir of the heads of the household. It was enlarged 
and became the ordinary sitting-room of the famil and the 
more honoured guests. é 3 
shoes ae a ey been almost the first to witness a 

proving the dwellings of the lowest class, 


and in many a thriving modern manufacturing town, and on 
many a well-managed estate, the labouring man has now a 
decent and befitting abode. But the majority of cottages, 
both urban and rural, are still scarcely fit for human habita- 
tion. One or, at the most, two rooms for a whole family, to 
the destruction of all decency and morality ; very often no 
ventilation except by the door and chimney. Such is the 
condition of too many cabins to this day in rural districts. 
Each hut, indeed, has its chimney and its glass windows— 
luxuries unknown to the Medizval cotter ; and the furni- 
ture and utensils are more in number, and more convenient, 
in the poorest cabin than they seem to have been in earlier 
times, if one may judge from wills and inventories; but in 
other respects there is less difference than there ought to be 
in the dwellings of the poor between Medizval times and 
our own. And this is more especially true of the stone- 
producing districts, in which many a hovel, formed of rude 
masonry, may, in fact, be of great antiquity. The cheap 
brick, destructive as it has been to the picturesque in archi- 
tecture, has been no small boon to the poorest class of 
householders, by providing a better substitute for their 
wooden or mud cottages at a small comparative ex- 
pense. 

In spite of their liability to destruction by fire, it is really 
surprising how many timber or half-timber structures of the 
fifteenth century have been preserved to us, not only in 
country places, but in towns, and even in London itself. 
We believe that many of the Kent villages contain their 
ancient timber cottages under modern casings. The pic- 
turesque village of Chiddingstone in that county retains its 
timber cottages in their original state, and almost without 
the admixture of modern houses. 

Of town mansions of the fifteenth century, Crosby Hall 
in London, St. Mary’s Hall at Coventry, and that of the 
famous woolstapler, JoHN HALLE of Salisbury, are well- 
known examples. The great Fire of London destroyed 
almost every specimen of the houses of the smaller trades- 
men: but what these were may be seen in the contemporary 
houses of the provincial towns of Tamworth, Coventry, and 
Weobley, and in many others. It would be seen, from an 
examination of these, that open shops—in the present sense 
of the word—were still uncommon. Each house had its 
cellar, which was generally vaulted, half underground, with 
its solar and bedroom above, and a store-room in the roof. 
It was in fairs or markets, and not in their own houses or 
shops, that the fifteenth-century traders exposed their goods 
for sale. Still, there were shops in many places. ‘Thus the 
Fabric Rolls of York Minster, published in 1860 by the 
Surtees Society, tell us of certain persons being prosecuted 
for opening their shops (“schoppas”) on Sundays, 7/fra _ 
clausum, “within the close” of York Minster. The Butcher 
Row at Shrewsbury is supposed to be the best specimen of 
Medieval shops remaining to us. It is evident that shops 
could not become common till the half-subterranean under- 
croft was disused. The famous “ Rows” at Chester are 
said to have had their origin in some extensive rebuilding 
of the city after a fire. The stone cellars were uninjured, 
and were accordingly preserved, and the new shops were 
constructed over them by taking a passage out of the solar, 
on a higher level than the street. ‘The disuse of the stone- 
groined undercroft, and the use of the ground storey as a 
shop, effected a gradual revolution in town house-building. 
The solar and bedroom then came to occupy the first floor, 
and an additional storey was gained in the whole height 
between the solar and the garret. 

A yery graphic description of a Medizeval town is given 
by LypcarE in his account of Troy as rebuilt by Priam. 
No doubt he was writing with the actual London in his 
eye, and with a view, too, to its probable improvement. Not 
the least curious thing in this poem is the notice of the 
sewerage arrangements in his model city. 

It has long been admitted that the so-called subter- 
ranean passages, which are sure to be found in every old 
monastery or castle, are really nothing but the drains. It 
isa subject very well worth investigation among archzeo- 
logical inquirers, why the system of draining described by 
LyDGATE was either not carried out, or, if carried out, 


| abandoned. 


The oriel windows at the upper end to light the dais, 
which are so conspicuous a feature of the halls in our 
ancient colleges, were first developed. during the fifteenth 
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century. Before that time the windows’ all along the sides 
of the room were generally uniform. This bay window 
held its ground, even when the hall itself began to dis- 
appear. In some late examples the hall was divided into 
two floors, and the oriel ran through from the lower to the 
upper storey. Hence, it was an easy transition to introduce 
it into any conspicuous part of the house, running as a 
general rule through all the floors. Some fifteenth-century 
mansions, such as Thornbury Castle, Gloucestershire, may 
be almost said to be composed of bay windows of every 
variety of plan. This vast area of fenestration is a speciality 
of the Pointed Domestic style, which proves its peculiar 
fitness for our English climate. No sooner had it become 
possible, through the introduction of glass and the entire 
absence of any need to keep the openings small as a defence 
from attack, to increase the size of the windows, than the 
Domestic style of Pointed architecture developed a method 
of fenestration, of which it may fairly be said that it allowed 
the whole side of a room to be panelled with windows. In 
some cases this was almost literally true. Cotsron’s house 
in Small Street, Bristol, is little else than a glass house set 
in a perpendicular framework of timber. Hence, it has been 
well observed that the Crystal Palace itself is little else 
than an expansion and translation into iron of the type of a 
Late Perpendicular or Third Pointed panelled structure. 
The present custom of going bareheaded within doors has 
only become universal since draughts have been quite ex- 
cluded by modern improvements in building. 

It may be worth observing that the “open seat” or 
bench of our churches is nothing else than the ordinary seat 
of a Medieval house. Almost every country alehouse 
retains to this day its “pew” or bench, which is often 
furnished with a high back and canopy. It seems. un- 
reasonable that we should now retain in our churches a kind 
of seat which, from its cumbrous discomfort, we have dis- 
carded from our houses. If we followed the spirit of the 
Medizval church arrangements rather than the mere letter, 
there is no doubt that we should use chairs in the naves of 
our churches, as has been done with such good effect in 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, on occasion of the special 
services. 

No greater improvement in social habits was intro- 
duced.in the fifteenth century than the custom of multi- 
plying the sleeping apartments. Many of the servants 
of a great hall may still have slept upon straw or loose 
bedding in the hall, but the number of separate chambers 
was increased indefinitely in this age, as may be seen in any 
remaining house of the time, such, for example, as Haddon 
Hall. In some mansions of this period, when the hall had 
quite disappeared, a dormitory was formed in the. roof, 
open to the ridge, and often extending the whole length of 
the house. This, at any rate, was far better than the use 
of the hall as a sleeping-room. Perhaps the long galleries 
which are to be seen on the upper floors of houses of the 
next century, such as Bramshill in Hampshire, or Hever in 
Kent, were intended for at least occasional use as dormi- 
tories, when many guests and their servants might be in 
the house. To this day our old farmhouses in almost 
every part of England will show, upon examination, that the 
whole upper floor in the roof was originally one common 
sleeping-room. In most counties it is now divided into 
partitions, but there are places where, to the entire destruc- 
tion of morality, the old arrangement is virtually retained. 
It marks a period in the refinement of manners when such 
a servant as a “ groom of the chambers” first makes his 
appearance in a household. ..The chambers were attended 
to at first by male servants. At. present in a.great-house 
the name of this official is retained, but other duties have 
been found for him. He still, however, designates to each 
guest on arrival his proper bedchamber. . 

The staircase of a fifteenth-century house was a great 
improvement upon its predecessors. The old newel- 
winders were not, indeed, discarded altogether, but they 
were made broader and more convenient, and in many 
places they were superseded by wide, straight, internal 
stairs. Of this the ruins of the archiepiscopal palace at 
Mayfield afford an excellent example. Corresponding to 
the enlargement and improvement of the stairs was that of 
the corridors and passages. Sometimes in timber houses 
these were external and continued along the whole length 
of each floor. The abbot’s house at Wenlock is a beautiful 


example. Such a panelled arcade, glazed as a protectin 


fron the weather, would bean excellent feature in a mode:n 
house, 


RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAZOLOGY, 


ee sixth and concluding lecture of the series of Rhind 

lectures in Greek archzeology at Edinburgh, was given by 
Dr. A.S. Murray, LL.D., of the British Museum, on Wednesday, 
the 2nd inst. 

Dr. Murray proceeded to speak of sculpture in the round, 
and indicated the reason why it was late in coming into the 
field. They had, he said, this general fact—that a statue, while 
it had extraordinary opportunities of attaining absolute faithful- 
ness, had this disadvantage, that it showed them more of a man 
than they were inclined to see. The sculptor of a statue was 
moved by two forces, He had to resist the natural demands of 
his model to be copied all round—that was to say, he had to 
resist excess of realism. On the other hand, he was acted 
upon powerfully by the thought that there was one point of 
view from which, more than from any other, his model was 
best seen—that was to say, he was driven to idealise. It would 
be a short and perhaps not altogether inaccurate description if 
they were to say that realism meant the giving the back view 
of a thing, and idealism the front view. Applying these con- 
siderations to the sculptures of the Parthenon, the lecturer 
described in some detail the figures on the east pediment, and, 
remarking on the fact that the backs of the statues in the 
round were carved though not intended to be seen, said that if 
an artist bestowed so much care on the part of a statue which 
was not to be visible, they might conclude that he had been 
possessed of a spirit of realism which had compelled him to 
aim at the greatest possible completeness in the total effect of 
his figure. In the sculptures of Olympia, as they had seen, 
idealism had the upper hand. It produced types of beings of 
a noble order. But they were deficient in the reality of life. 
It sought nobility of type at the cost of truthfulness to actual 
detail. On the Parthenon the balance was redressed. Reality 
of detail, of proportion, of costume, of action was combined 
with an ideal conception of beings of the highest order. In 
archaic art there was an abundance of realism of detail, but it 
was not a realism of the whole of the details of a figure, only a 
part of them, and that a part which most directly appealed to 
the spectator, On the Parthenon they had a realism of the 
whole, which even went so far as to sculpture finely the invisible 
backs of the figures. But it was not a realism which went 
down to the minutest details. What the sculptor set himself to 
do was to give realism the greatest possible scope consistent 
with the ideal in his mind. 

The sculptor responsible for all the work on the Parthenon 
was Pheidias. It was not in the character of the times, nor of 
the training he had received, to give up that dwelling of the 
imagination on possible types of beings which should transcend 
the best that nature produced in form and in spiritual endow- 
ment. He could not give up that, but he was bent on recon- 
ciling it with the realities of natural form, action, and costume. 
In such atask there must have been a vast amount of give- 
and-take which could not now be analysed and apportioned. 
But they could bear in mind this main fact—that Pheidias, 
finding in practice a realism which was excessive in parts, but 
defective as a whole, and an idealism which was excessive as a 
whole but defective in details, redressed the balance in these 
matters. It was conducive to the end he had in view that the 
subjects assigned to the pediments of the Parthenon were not 
of a combative nature, as of old. There were deities to be 
sculptured, but it was no longer a question of their interfering 
directly in the affairs of mankind. The task of the sculptor 
was to represent certain incidents among the gods, which no 
doubt had the most momentous consequences for men, but men 
were not allowed to participate directly inthem. That, they 
would observe, was a great change in the condition of art when 
the imagination was free to expand in a wide conception of 
benefits which indirectly flowed to mankind from certain events 
transpiring among the gods. 

The lecturer illustrated these principles by a reference to 
the groups of the east pediment which.were in the British 
Museum, the subject of which was the birth of Athene from 
the brain of her father, Zeus. The figure known as. the 
Theseus was specially referred to as an example of how realism 
and idealism were combined in these sculptures. Pheidias had 
two great rivals in his day, both of whom contributed largely to 
influence subsequent art, and to make it not altogether a direct. 
development of the style of Pheidias alone. All the three had 
been trained under one master—Ageladas, at Argos. From 
him they had all acquired technical mastery ; but each of them 
had a peculiar bent of genius, and each took his own path. 
Polykleitos set himself to a reform of the proportions which it 
had been usual to assign to the human figure. In archaic art 
the body had been short and spare, the legs long and massive. 
This he reversed, making the body long and robust, and the 
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legs shorter in comparison. This was the type he chose as his 
ideal for the male figure. This principle, more than any other, 
lent itself better to the reconciliation of the inner with the 
cuter vitality of man; It gave size and dignity to the chest and 
head, wherein lay the great organs of life. Polykleitos moved 
with the spirit of the age in this particular, and, confining him- 


self to fsingle statues, he was able to concentrate on each of 
He perfected one class of 


them the full force of his thoughts. ected 
ideas, with the result that his statues were in his day set in 
rivalry with those of Pheidias, and it could not be doubted that 


his influence counted for a great deal in succeeding schools of 


sculpture. Myron was more original in his bent. His first 
impulse was to get away from the ever-recurring gods and 
heroes in the art of his master and older contemporaries. He 
went direct to nature for a new class of subjects. He studied 
animals, with the result that he produced a bronze cow, about 
which a great number of epigrams were composed. He took 
groups from ordinary life, such as two boys playing at knuckle- 
bones. 


his groups, Myron was still true to the spirit of his age. He 
did not approach the realism of later art. On the contrary, 
while searching after truthfulness to nature, and emphasising it, 
he at the same time was a diligent student of symmetry in the 
composition of his figures, and, even in respect of rendering the 
hair, was content to accept the formal manner handed down in 
art. From the facts recorded of him in ancient writers, they 
might gather that the truth he sought after was primarily truth 
of detail in the anatomical forms, and not truth in observing 
the nature and character of the subjects. 

After the great triad of Pheidias, Polykleitos, and Myron 
there came a lull in the progress of art. A space of time was 
necessary in which the pupils or followers of these three masters 
might work themselves out, and leavé free a course for a new 
generation. The most famous representative of that generation 
was Praxiteles, and the reputation he enjoyed in antiquity had 
been revived in their time by the finding of one of his statues 
at Olympia—Hermes holding on his arm the infant Dionysos. 
There was no instance in older sculpture in which character 
and moral nature were expressed to nearly the same degree as 
in this group ; and when they looked for the earlier forces that 
might have contributed to bring this about, they could not 
overlook the influence of Myron in particular, with his close 
observation of nature, nor less the general tendency of the age 
of Pheidias towards the reconciliation of the inner with the 
outer life. 

It was necessary to notice here another feature of Greek art 
in which Pheidias had exercised a commanding and enduring 
influence—the ennobling of female figures. It was necessary 
to do so now, because Praxiteles undoubtedly owed much of his 
fame to his female figures—for instance, his Aphrodite in 
Knidos. As a standard of the largeness of the female form in 
the older age, they had the statues of the Parthenon. Praxi- 
teles must have modified that standard considerably ; but not- 
withstanding such modifications and the grosser changes of 
some later artists, the original type of Pheidias maintained 
down to Roman times the favour which it justly deserved. 
The art of Lysippos, the next great sculptor who came after 
Praxiteles, was noticed, the testimony of a Roman writer being 
that he was one of the two Greek sculptors who approached 
nearest the truth. Pliny said of him that he contributed much 
to the advancement of the art of sculpture by his manner 
of rendering the hair, by his making the heads of his 
statues smaller than had been the rule before, and by 
making the figure itself slimmer and harder than his prede- 
cessors had done. In the composition or attitude of a statue 
he cultivated symmetry most diligently, and replaced the 
Squareness of older sculpture by a distinctly new system of pro- 
portions. The ancient judgment on the style of Lysippos was, 
in the main, just. Lysippos was the last of the great masters. 
In conclusion, a short account was given of the school of 
Pasiteles in Rome, the members of which found in the wealthy 
classes of that city a passion for the minuteness of detail which 
characterised the archaic art of Greece—a passion not unlike 
what many now indulged towards the works of the pre- 
Raphaelite painters. The sculptures of the school of Pergamon 
were also shortly referred to—a school which revelled in the 
expression of strong emotions in the faces and persons of 
deities and heroes. The lecturer closed the course—in which 
he had traced Greek sculpture from its sudden rise to ideal 
greatness after the Persian wars, in its development and in its 
decline—by acknowledging the courtesy with which his lec- 
tures had been received. 

Sir William Fettes Douglas, P.R.S.A., moved a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Murray—a vote, he said, which was obviously 
due. He could say very little to cap what Dr. Murray had 
said, He had traced the progress of Greek art from a certain 
period—not from its earliest period, when it was little better 
than that of their own barbaric ancestors, but from its most 
abortive and miserable condition, about 700 years before their 


era, until it blossomed into glory under Pheidias. It was a 


But, with all his revolt from tradition in the choice of 
subjects and the freedom he allowed himself in the attitudes of 


great matter to be able to say so—and Dr. Murray had wel? 
pointed it out—that that glory was not shed alone on the gods 
of the Parthenon, but affected every article of everyday life: 
It was for bringing out that fact that, personally, he felt most 
indebted to Dr. Murray. He thought it would be well if they 
all remembered that art was not for high things only, but for 
the low things as well. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


N Monday evening the first meeting of the winter session. 

of the Northern Association was held, at the Old Castle, 

Newcastle, when the president (Mr. Geo. Gordon Hoskins, 
F.R.1.B.A.), delivered the following address :— 

Gentlemen,—When I had the honour of addressing you 
twelve months ago I hoped and believed that this Royal’ 
Jubilee year would be pregnant with competitions and com- 
missions for numerous memorial buildings of a permanent 
character, and I know that the profession generally was. 
sanguine on this point ; but art and industrial exhibitions have 
been the order of the day with one very decided exception, viz.,. 
the Imperial Institute, and upon this competition I should like. 
to say a few words. 

It is not my intention for one moment to raise any question 
as to the ability of the six architects selected by the committee 
to compete, neither am I going to criticise the selected design, 
but I feel compelled to say—and I believe you will all agree 
with me—that in the case of a national building of so much 
importance, a building to be erected by subscriptions from all. 
parts of the country, the competition should certainly have been 
thrown open to the profession at large. 


Exhibitions. 

Reverting to this era of exhibitions, I venture to think that 
a few remarks upon their origin, rise, and progress may not 
altogether be out of place on this occasion. 

It is a popular idea that they date from the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, but, as a matter of fact, their origin is due to 
the French. Their first exhibition of industrial products was- 
held in 1798, expressly as a national institution. It was followed 
by a second in 1801, a third in 1802, and a fourth in 1806 > 
then occurred a lapse of thirteen years, and during that period 
came war with all its attendant horrors— 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade. 


Thrones tottered and fell, and other thrones were created, 
some of which shared the fate of their predecessors. In 1819,. 
however, came 


Peace, and no longer from its brazen portals. 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies. 


And then began to be felt the blessings of tranquillity and 
security, which are ever to be found in her train. 

We come now to the Great Exhibition of 1851, which by 
good management realised a profit of 200,000/. No doubt this. 
very Satisfactory result was largely due to the responsibility 
assumed by its President, the late Prince Consort. In every 
way the success was so complete that it fired the imagination. 
and energy of the whole world. Exhibitions at Dublin, Paris, 
Philadelphia, and again in London were the immediate result, 
and although these were, in a financial point of view, anything 
but successes, this class of exhibitions in the present day may’ 
be said to be almost unavoidable, but, as to their real com- 
mercial value, I find opinion is very much divided. 

There are those who believe that these exhibitions act as a. 
stimulant to emulation, a desire of superiority, that a feeling of 
envious competition takes hold of us, and we pick up the 
gauntlet flung down to us by the foreigner or our own country- 
men and enter the strife, and that, as a rule, the results which 
follow are that manufactures are improved, invention flourishes, 
art progresses, and trade and commerce, and consequently the 
world at large, is benefited on each occasion. , 

With regard to invention, it has been said that the English 
have always been more famous for improving upon the inven- 
tions of others. In illustration of this a story is told of a 
Frenchman boasting of his nation being the first to introduce 
frills on the fronts and the wrists of the mashers of the day, 
when an Englishman replied, “Oh, we do not dispute your 
claim to the invention of the frill; we simply claim the merit 
of having added the shirt to it.” ; aA 

There are, however, others who consider that these exhibi- 
tions involye an inestimable amount of trouble, that they. 
interfere with the ordinary course of trade, that they put other 
business matters out of joint and induce a sort of vagabond 
habit, and finally that they confer rewards which are not 
always judicious or fairly earned, and so create many jealousies 
and heartburnings. As to their interfering with the ord nary 
course of trade, I learnt from inquiries which [ made when ir 
Manchester last month that the greatest dissatistaction eXisis 
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among the regular traders in the city, and I received a letter 
from one firm, in which they say, “ The exhibition, instead of 
being a stimulus to trade, appears to have had quite a contrary 
effect,” and I may say that I have heard similar complaints 
from Newcastle firms. 

Looking, then, at both sides of the question, my own 
opinion is that these exhibitions are overdone, and I feel the 
more convinced of this when I see the number of extraneous 
allurements and amusements provided by their promoters to 
make them attractive. 


The Status of Architects. 


Returning to matters in which we are more directly inter- 
ested—viz., the federation and registration of architects—I may 
say that the report of the committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, as amended by the Conference meeting of 
May last, has been before the Council and considered ; but 
until the new by-laws.to be framed under the terms of the sup- 
plemental Charter just granted are passed by the general body 
of Fellows, nothing definite can be arranged for the federation 
of local societies with the Institute. 

With regard to the legal registration of architects, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects have now a special committee 
considering the subject. This committee—of which I am a 
member, and Mr. J. W. Connon, of Leeds, is honorary secre- 
tary—is a broadly constituted one, its members being drawn 
from all parts of the country. 

It has approved of the principle of registration, and is now 
proceeding with the work of dealing with the many questions 
involved by it. 

As I have said on other occasions, I am personally strongly 
in favour of obtaining Parliamentary powers for the compulsory 
registration of architects, and I am also decidedly of opinion 
that it can only be successfully accomplished by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and I should like this Association 
to pronounce strongly in favour of the movement being dealt 
with by the Institute. 

I have had some correspondence with Mr. J. W. Connon on 
the desirability of provincial societies taking this course, and 
he thoroughly concurs. Indeed, he is good enough to say tbat 
if he can assist in any way by meeting this Association for the 
purpose of discussing the matter, or in any other way that I 
may think well, he will be pleased to do so. 


Theatre Construction. 


I now approach a subject which some two months ago 
caused a universal thrill of horror, and awakened the sympa-. 
thies of the whole civilised world. I need scarcely say that I 
refer to the Exeter Theatre disaster, which teaches another 
lesson, a lesson in words of fire that those who contemplate 
building theatres and architects alike must lay to heart, and see 
how far means can be devised, not only to build these places 
with ample means of egress in case of panic from any cause, 
but to protect them as far as possible from that raging and 
consuming element to which so many buildings of this descrip- 
tion, and too often their frequenters, become a prey. 

Take some of the fatal results which have occurred during 
the last tén years, and which include the fire at the Paris Opéra 
Comique, when 77 lives were lost ; the Ring Theatre at Vienna, 
when the calculated loss amounted to the awful total of 794; 
and the Moscow Theatre, in which 300 lives were lost by fire 
and panic, besides a number of other theatres, 16 in all. 

As far as I can gather from statistics, the total number of 
deaths from fire, and false alarms of fire, is 1,946, and the 
addition of those at the Exeter Theatre brings the total to 
considerably over 2,000. 

Now, as 1887 is the eleventh year, the average is really 
193 for each year. And not only has occurred this appalling 
loss of life, but an immense loss of property, almost beyond 
estimation. 

No doubt, theatre building in England is often influenced 
by many difficulties which do not present themselves on the 
Continent. 

In this country the architect—partly owing to the high price 
of land in towns—has frequently to contend with a close, 
confined, or irregular-shaped site; whilst on the Continent 
the Government assists the work, and the site is generally open 
and well-selected ; whilst here the funds at the disposal of the 
architect are generally the outcome of private speculation, and 
frequently extremely limited. ; 

Now, it is not within the compass of an address like this to 
go minutely into every phase of theatre building, and it would 
be sheer presumption on my part to attempt to instruct the 
senior members of this Association on points of construction 
with which they are as fully conversant as I am, but given a 
suitable site and ample means for the erection of the build- 
ing, let us consider the best means of designing a theatre, 
devoid of the many objections which exist in some of the 
present structures. . 

Assuming, then, that the external walls of a theatre are 
sufficiently thick—my own opinion is that they should never be 


| they went, fairly successful. 


less than 18 inches, partly for the reason that the proscenium 
wall is frequently the only tie over a large area of the building 
—I think I may venture to say that the greatest danger from 
fire comes from behind the scenes. Admitting this to be 
the case, two considerations at once present themselves— 
firstly, the most effective way of dividing the stage from the 
auditorium, and, secondly, how to reduce to a minimum of 
risk a fire occurring either behind the scenes or within the 
auditorium. 

The division between these two parts we all know is made 
by the proscenium wall, and consequently the greatest regard 
should be paid to its construction. 

By the regulations of the Metropolitan Board of Works, it 
is provided that this wall should be of brick, and not less than 
13 inches in thickness, whether of firebrick or ordinary brick 
only it is not stated: the former of course is to be preferred, 
but in my opinion a wall of Messrs. Dennett & Ingle’s fire- 
resisting concrete is better than either ; this wall should be 
carried up its full thickness from the level of the foundations of 
the external walls (in every case below the stage) to a height of 
at least 3 feet above the roof. The only openings which 
should be formed in this wall are those of the proscenium, a 
doorway into the orchestra, one door on each side of the 
stage, or one door on one side of it only; these doorways 
should not be more than 3 feet 6 inches wide, and should be 
furnished with double wrought-iron fire-resisting doors, the 
most suitable in my opinion being those supplied by Messrs. 
Hobbs, Hart & Co. at Covent Garden Theatre, where between 
forty and fifty are fixed in one part and another. I need 
scarcely say that no woodwork of any description should be 
used in the way of fixing these doors, not even in the way 
of plugs. 

The iron girder bridging the proscenium opening should, 
like all other structural ironwork, be encased with a special} 
preparation of concrete, such as that used at the Pandora (now 
the Empire) Theatre, London, and which was executed by 
Messrs. Dennett & Ingle. 

The decoration round the proscenium should also be con- 
structed of fire-resisting materials. The various lines of 
mouldings and enrichments may easily be ‘‘ made out” in this 
material, and the surface decoration itself formed of fibrous. 
plaster. 

And now comes—to complete this division between the 
stage and the auditorium—the much talked-of iron curtain,, 
which, however, is no new idea, for as far back as 1809, when 
Drury Lane Theatre was burned down, an iron curtain 
existed, which a few months previous to the fire was found to. 
be too rusty for use, a circumstance which goes to prove that 
these curtains to be of any real value should be raised and 
lowered at every performance, and frequently tested while the 
theatre is closed. 

Now, the iron curtains which have been fitted by Messrs. 
Clark, Bunnett & Co. to the proscenium openings of the Prince- 
of Wales’s Theatre, London, Royal Opera House, Dundee,. 
and the Royal Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, are constructed of 
two screens of wrought-iron plate one-eighth of an inch thick, 
forming a double division, with an air space of 6 inches. 
between. The framework is formed of longitudinal and trans- 
verse T and angle iron, with external channel iron frame per- 
forated so that a current of air is continually passing between 
the two screens. The top portion of the curtain is rivetted to. 
double wrought-iron girders secured to the head of an 
hydraulic ram, which, with the cylinders are fixed and bolted: 
to the proscenium wall that varies in thickness from 14 inches. 
to 18 inches. 

Thus it will be seen that it is next to impossible tor this 
curtain under any circumstances to get away from the wall 
unless the whole of the walls come to the ground, before which 
event could take place, however, the house would be cleared. 
The movement of the curtain, which occupies about thirty 
seconds in ascending, and the same time in descending, is 
caused by pulling over a lever, and the curtain stops automati- 
cally as it reaches the stage level, and a very important point: 
to be noted is that the position of the lever working the curtain 
can be either on the stage or in the box-office in front of the 
house, where it would be under the control of persons removed: 
from the seat of the fire. 

Then we have again more recently heard of another de- 
scription of so-called fireproof curtain. This is an invention of 
Captain Heath, and is made of asbestos cloth facing the stage,. 
and of ordinary canvas facing the audience. It is proposed to 
keep this curtain rolled up in a tank of water above or below 
the stage, and to be either lowered or raised by means of a 
lever. It is claimed for this curtain that, once up or down, a 
continuous stream of water pours down the asbestos side of 
the curtain, rendering it fireproof for a great length of time. 
How far the waterfall arrangement is practicable with the use 
of the curtain night after night is, I think, somewhat question- 
able ; but I believe some experiments were tried in London on 
the 26th of last month, which appear to have been, so far as 
I should, however, in designing a 
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theatre, adopt the iron curtain fixed at the theatres I have | tion, and differs in some essential details from other sprinklers. 


mentioned, in preference to any other. , 

Now having—effectually, I hope—divided the house, I will 
proceed to consider the treatment of the two different parts. 

It would, no doubt, be a great advantage to make the stage 
itself almost entirely fireproof, which could be well accom- 
plished by the adoption of a fire-resisting concrete floor ; but I 
am afraid this would present many difficulties in the way of 
providing the necessary traps and other sinkings, and in which, 
from time to time, many alterations are made in this age of 
sensational drama, and perhaps more particularly during the 
pantomime season. 

Assuming, then, that the stage be constructed of timber, it 
should be rendered non-inflammable by being thoroughly coated 
with liquid cyanite. This material, it is stated, lasts as long as 
the wood itself without further application. It is extensively 
used on woodwork in theatres, and highly approved of by 
Captain Shaw, who goes so far as to say that he considers that 
wooden stairs coated with cyanite are, in the case of fire, much 
safer than stone, and I may say that I have personally made 
some tests with very satisfactory results. 

The structural work above the stage should be almost 
entirely of iron, supported by cast-iron stanchions, their bases 
being bolted into stone templates on brick foundations brought 
up from beneath the stage; the stanchions themselves being 
encased in either firebrick and fire-resisting cement, or per- 
haps better, in concrete. On the top of these stanchions 
should be fixed iron girders forming a square. These girders 
should carry the whole weight of the scenery, battens, borders, 
and all other appliances, as well as assisting to bear the weight 
of wrought-iron roof trusses, and the gridiron floor. 

Coming to the dressing-rooms, green-room, and manager’s 
office, &c., all walls should be of solid brick or concrete. The 
doors and windows might also be composed of concrete, which 
we know can be so treated by many firms, such as Dennett & 
Ingle, Lascelles, and others, as almost to resemble joiners’ work 
in appearance, and is as perfectly fireproof as the coarser 
material; and the ceilings might be constructed in fibrous 
plaster. All architraves, skirtings, and other finishings might 
be run in cement or plaster. 

Those arrangements would provide practically fireproof 
apartments, assuming that the floors were of concrete; but 
even if of wood, the joists and flooring might be treated with 
cyanite in the way I have suggested for the stage. 

All dressing-rooms should be placed as near the ground as 
possible, and the window openings should not be less than 
4 feet high and 3 feet wide, and fitted with casement sashes. 

By these arrangements, artists might not only save their 
lives, but their wardrobes, 

The approaches from the stage to the before-mentioned 
rooms, and also the stage door, be they corridors, lobbies, or 
staircases, the whole should be constructed of solid fireproof 
material, free from any spaces liable to contain heated air. 

In the absence of any definite site, it is difficult to imagine 
the best position to fix upon for egress for the artists in case of 
panic; but an endeavour should be made to place these exits 
in such a position as to prevent any draught reaching the stage. 

All such places as the scene-dock, property-room, workshop, 
and store-room should be separated from the stage space and 
dressing-rooms by fireproof walls and double wrought-iron fire- 
resisting doors. 

It is scarcely within the province of the architect to deal 
with the scenery, but this should be so treated as to render it as 
far as possible non-inflammable. Here cyanite comes to our 
aid again, and Mr. Thomas Verity, F.R.I.B.A., surveyor to the 
Lord Chamberlain, states that he has given it a thorough trial, 
and by its means the scenery, canvas, &c., can be rendered 
entirely incombustible without interfering at all with the usual 
process of the scenic artist. 

I now come to the water supply and the means of its 
application for quenching a fire, assuming, of course, that all 
the precautions I have taken should prove insufficient to 
prevent one occurring. 

On the destruction of Her Majesty’s Theatre by fire on 
December 6, 1867, Mr. Dion Boucicault wrote to the Buz/der 
advocating the use of a system of pierced pipes fixed on the 
underside of the joists of the gridiron floor, such pipes to be 
attached to the main of the water service. But it has been 
pointed out, and I think very fairly, that the water might fall 
at the wrong time and place, without touching the fire ; it might 
also be used on a false alarm, and so create considerable 
damage to scenery and other effects. 

Again in 1876, after the great fire in Wood Street, London 
Captain Shaw suggested the idea of perforating box-girders and 
charging them with water, a proposal, however, open to the 
same objections as the scheme of Mr. Boucicault. 

Now, I have taken some little trouble to ascertain as far as 
possible, by special inquiries, the best appliance extant for 
efficiently distributing showers of water over any burning mass 
and I have come to the conclusion that it is to be found in the 
« Grinnell” Automatic Sprinkler. It is an American inven« 


It is stated on good authority that the solder is fused at a 
temperature of 155 degrees, that it is not liable to leakage, that 
it will overtake any fire, and confine it toa small area; that as 
each sprinkler acts independently of all the others, the damage 
done by water is confined to the area in which the fire takes 
place, and that it is not liable to be blocked because it is not a 
rose, the water coming from an unobstructed half-inch pipe to 
each sprinkler, and falling upon a metal disc, with fine teeth at 
the edges, and so distributes the spray. 

I observed by the Vewcastle Evening Chronicle of the 15th 
of last month that on that day experiments were made with 
three sprinklers at the Spring Garden Works, Newcastle, but 
as the capabilities of the sprinklers were subjected to much 
more severe tests by experiments carried out at Bolton, in Lan- 
cashire, on September 9 last, under the direction of the local 
agents, Messrs. Dowson & Taylor, fire engineers, of Bolton, I 
will venture, as briefly as possible, to describe them. 

In a shed 30 feet by 20 feet a great pile of wood and 
shavings, saturated with paraffin, placed together so as to allow 
of a free draught of air through every pait, was prepared, and 
in the roof of the shed six sprinklers were fixed, each Io feet 
apart, the greatest distance at which they are placed in prac- 
tice. A light was applied to one end of the wood and shavings, 
and within twelve seconds the first of the sprinklers opened and 
let down a drenching shower of spray. As the temperature of 
the room increased the other sprinklers opened one after the 
other, and in less than one minute the place was converted 
into a huge shower bath; ceiling, floor, and the sides of the 
room were deluged with water, and so effective was the down- 
pour that a subsequent examination showed that the flames had 
only extended over a very small portion of the prepared shavings. 

This invention is fitted with a gong which sounds as soon as 
the water begins to run, and continues ringing until stopped, 
thus giving notice of the fire at once, so that the water may be 
turned off as soon as the fire is extinguished. 

These sprinklers are fixed at the Theatre Royal and the 
Victoria Music-hall, Bolton ; also at the Theatre Royal, Black- 
burn. They are attached to the gridiron and flies, also to the 
ceilings of dressing-rooms, green-room, scene-dock, spaces 
beneath the stage, store-room, &c.; in fact, there is no place 
behind the proscenium but what is adequately protected by a 
sprinkler. In theatres and similar hazardous risks the sprinklers 
are fixed about 8 feet apart. 

I now propose to deal with the auditorium. I do not know 
that I need offer many remarks with regard to the pit, beyond 
stating that inthe event of any voids occurring beneath its 
floor level, fireproof concrete arching should be constructed 
over them, and it would be advisable that all floor boards and 
other joiners’ work should be treated with cyanite. 

The construction of the circle, boxes, and gallery I would 
suggest should be to a great extent similar to that which I have 
adopted in the case of the new Town Hall at Middlesbrough, 
which many of you have inspected. 

Here the fronts of balcony and gallery are composed of 
deep transverse girders, carried without the use of columns. 
This has not been difficult, on account of the fronts being in 
direct transverse lines, but in the case of a theatre, where you 
have to contend with the sweep of the circle, I consider columns 
necessary. 

I would here parenthetically remark, for the comfort of any 
professional brother who has adopted cast-iron columns in any 
of his buildings, that in some recent tests made in Berlin— 
which tests some of you may be acquainted with—on the 
relative merits of wrought and cast-iron, granite, marble, 
limestone, sandstone, and concrete, for columns exposed to the 
action of fire and rapid cooling by water, these columns were 
tested to the compressive load they would have to bear, and in 
this state heated to the desired temperature, and then suddenly 
cooled by jets of water, and the result showed that cast-iron 
stood the action of fire and water best, continuing to support 
the load even when red hot and already cracked in places, 
whereas wrought-iron collapsed entirely. The concrete proved 
to be better than marble, granite, limestone, sandstone, and 
ordinary brickwork. None of the natural stones resisted the 
fire, though granite was found to be the best. 

Now, to the transverse girders before mentioned 1 would 
bolt, at average intervals of, say, 6 feet, rolled iron joists 
radiating towards the centre of the house, and construct the 
whole of the floors of all the tiers throughout with fire-resisting 
concrete, taking care that no hollow spaces occur between the 
ceiling and the floor. The latter might be finished with the 
same material brought to a fine surface, or laid with boards 
treated with cyanite as suggested for stage and pit, the boards 
to be nailed down to Wright & Co.’s fireproof fixing blocks, the 
latter being dovetailed into the fire-resisting concrete. 

Here I wish to repeat that all structural ironwork should be 
encased with fireproof material. The iron columns may them- 
selves be designed as plain as possible, leaving all ornamenta- 
tion in the way of mouldings, &c., to be dealt with in the fire- 
proof encasement while in its plastic state. 
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The whole of the decorations in front of the tiers should be 
composed of fibrous plaster. 

No workshop, painting-room, or dressing-room should be 
formed or constructed over the auditorium, or in the space 
under the same. Such arrangements are strictly prohibited by 
the 11th regulation of the Metropolis Management and Build- 
ings Act Amendment Act, 1878. 

Now with respect to staircases, corrilors, &c., the before- 
mentioned Act makes provision for these under regulation 5, 
and for means of exit under regulations 7 and 8, and as I have 
only seen these quoted by the press in a mutilated form, and 
as they are only short, I will, with your permission, give them 
verbatim :— 


Regulation V,—The staircases and floors of the passages, lobbies, 
corridors, and landings, shall be of fire-resisting materials. Every 
staircase for the use of the audience shall be supported and enclosed 
by brick walls. The treads of each flight of stairs shall be of uniform 
width. No staircase, internal corridor, or passage way for the use of 
the audience shall be less than 4 feet 6 inches wide. Every staircase, 
corridor, or passage way for the use of the audience, and which com- 
municates with any portion of the house intended for the accommoda- 
tion of a larger number of the audience than 400, shall be increased in 
width by 6 inches for every additional hundred persons, until a maxi- 
mum width of 9 feet be obtained, provided always that in every case 
when the staircases are 6 feet wide and upwards a dividing handrail 
shall be provided. 

A clear passage or gangway of not less than 3 feet wide shall be 
reserved round every part appropriated to the audience, except that 
next the proscenium or place of performance. 

Regulation VII.—In all cases where a portion of the audience is 
to be accommodated over or at a higher level than others of the 
audience, a separate means of exit of the width above described for 
staircases, internal corridors, or passage ways, and communicating 
directly with the street, shall be provided from each floor or level. 

Separate tiers of boxes shall for this purpose be reckoned together 
as forming one floor or level. One additional exist, at the least, com- 
municating with the different levels, and opening directly into the 
street, must also be provided. 


Regulation VIII,—AIl doors and barriers shall be made to open 
outwards, 


No doubt these regulations were framed upon ascertained 
requirements before being issued as they were by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, on May 2, 1879; but I venture to 
take exception to what appears to be the 7th regulation, one 
common means of special exit from the different levels. My 
own view is that any special exits should not communicate with 
each other, as all intermediate openings are not only liable in 
the case of fire to give access to smoke, but persons leaving by 
one level would be likely to come in conflict with those leaving 
by another level. 

I am also doubtful as to the advisability of providing means 
of egress which are not also used as means of ingress. It was 
urged by the proprietors of one of the theatres which I have 
had to report upon since the Exeter disaster that the special 
exit from the gallery was well known to local playgoers ; but I 
contended then, as I do now, that in the case of the perform- 
ance of any popular piece, and more particularly during the 
pantomime season, strangers form a large percentage of the 
audience, and know nothing of such special exits, and who 
would, in the case of fire or panic, rush to that part of the 
house by which they entered. The adoption of steps in pas- 
sages or corridors is to be deprecated. Slopes of easy gra- 
dients would be better where practicable. - 

As to lighting. Until gas is entirely superseded by the 
electric light, greater precautions should be taken than those at 
present generally adopted. The wire guards to bunch and 
other lights behind the proscenium should be more used and 
of closer mesh. Greater consideration should be paid to the 
position of gas-meters, so as to permit the gas to be turned off 
from all parts of the theatre in case of fire occurring, and oil 
lamps should be kept alight in all corridors, lobbies, and stair- 
cases, so that these places should not be in darkness if the gas 
should be shut off, or from any cause should happen to fail. 

All gas piping should be of iron. White metal, or what is 
generally known as compo-piping, should have no place in any 
public building, more especially a theatre. 

I had intended to offer some suggestions on warming and 
ventilating, but my remarks have already exceeded the limits to 
which I intended to confine them. I hope, however, to have an 
opportunity of dealing with these subjects on a future occasion. 

“A word or two, however, with reference to Mr. Henry 
Irving’s “ Safety Theatre.” 

It is, as far as I can gather, planned upon the same prin- 
ciple as some of the best theatres in America, but it occurs to 
me that in placing the “ gallery” behind the pit, and retaining 
the stalls, the distance from the stage to the gallery must be so 
necessarily great as to render hearing somewhat difficult. The 
same argument applies to the boxes or upper circle, which he 
places at the back of the dress circle instead of above it. 

Then the cost of the site alone for this “ Safety Theatre” in 
large towns would be enormous, and, with the costly character 


of the structure, will, I venture to predict, cause this scheme to ' 
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proceed very little further than it exists at the present moment 
so far as this country is concerned, unless, indeed, futwe 
Parliamentary legislation requires some such type of building 
and no other to be erected, in which case I fancy theatre build- 
ing would be far from brisk. 

Many of the suggestions embodied in the “ Safety Theatre ” 
scheme are serviceable, but not new, some of them, like some 
of those I have referred to to-night, being to a great extent the 
outcome of the Exeter disaster. 

I am afraid my remarks have been somewhat tedious, but 
the consciousness that modern theatre construction has now 
become a question of vital consideration must be my excuse, 
and I conclude with the conviction that more remains to be 
said, and still more remains to be done. 


ELECTION OF A DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 


N Friday, the 4th inst., the election took place in Spring 
Gardens of a District Surveyor for Charlton, Lee, and 
Kidbrooke. The following, according to the Metropolitan, was 
the result of the show of hands for each of the candidates, 
arranged alphabetically :—H. Blackbourn, 1 ; H. H. Bridgman, 
23; J. W. Brooker, 2; H. Cheston, 12; C. T. Coggin, 3; 
P. Cowper, 12; F. E. Eales, 5; G. Edwards, 5; F. R. Farrow, 
2; J. M. Ferguson, 8; R. F. C. Francis, 5; J. Goodchild, 0; 
W. Grellier;16; F. W. Hamilton, 1;-]J. Hamilton, 2';G. 
Hamilton-Gordon, 5 ; W. J. Hardcastle, 31 ; E. Haslehurst, 2 ; 
A. ‘Heyes, 1; G. Inskipp, 5; G..Jaekson, .5;.G. A, Lean,.3¢ 
We Ho Nashy 20H: A. Pelly 264 CG. saunders, 5 ceil ie 
Saunders, 19; J. Slater, 3; W. L. Spiers, 36 ; W. H. Stevens, 
7; H. W. Stock, 27; E. L. Swatman, o; and E. Woodthorpe, 
yarn MLAS Tot 

According to the standing order the six highest were the 
selected candidates, but there being two candidates polling 
sixteen votes each, and these, taken together, being less than 
the highest number, were struck out on the motion of the 
Deputy-Chairman (Mr. Edwards). The remaining five candi- 
dates, viz., Messrs. Bridgman, Hardcastle, Saunders, Spiers, 
and Stock, were then submitted to vote by ballot, the result of 
which was that Bridgman polled 6 votes, Hardcastle 6, 
Saunders 8, Spiers 23, and Stock 7. 

The Deputy-Chairman moved that Mr. Spiers be elected, he 
having polled more than half of the votes of the members pre- 
sent, which was approved. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. Spiers was elected, and 
the successful candidate informed the Board that he would do 
all in his power to merit their confidence. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


T a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at Westmin- 
ster Town Hall cn Monday evening, November 7, Professor 
Henry Robinson (president) in the chair, a paper was read by 
Mr. Perry F. Nursey (past president) on “ Primary Batteries for 
Hluminating Purposes.” The author commenced by observing 
that there was a wide field open for electric lighting by primary 
batteries in houses generally, owing to the costliness of the 
steam-driven dynamo-electric system. He then explained the 
principles of the primary battery, and outlined its history ; 
after which he laid down the leading conditions which should 
obtain in a battery for electric lighting on a broad and general 
scale. He then described some primary batteries for special 
purposes and for general lighting—the latter included those of 
Holmes & Burke, Ross, Coad, Lalande, Skrivanow, Upward, 
Pollak, Newton, D’Humy, and Friedlaender, and the “ Regent,” 
the “Union,” and the “ Eclipse” batteries. The author having 
pointed out the leading characteristics of the various batteries, 
observed that some of them had shown themselves to be efficient 
and useful by the results of their adoption in mansions and large 
establishments. These included the Upward, the Holmes & 
Burke, and the Lalande batteries. There was, however, no 
evidence that they could be applied economically to the lighting 
of the principal rooms in more modest residences—in a word, 
for general public domestic lighting. What was required was 
cheapness and efficiency ; cheapness meaning either a small 
first cost and cost of maintenance, as in the case of a battery 
placed in a house, or a moderate charge for a measured supply 
of the electric current as in the case of a central distributing 
station. There were special merits in most of the batteries, 
and the author suggested a fusion of interests and a testing 
of batteries to destruction by a competent committee of 
disinterested electricians, chemists, engineers, and commer- 
cial men. Out of the results there might be formulated 
a system which would meet all the public requirements, 
and in the end prove beneficial to the representatives of 
those systems which might fall by the way. This would be the 
means of working out the doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
in an expeditious manner. The paper was illustrated by dia- 
grams, and by installations of several. of the batteries, from 
which a number of glow-lamps were lighted. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. GEoRGE SHAW merits high praise for the courage and 
skill shown in his attack on the resolution of the Court of 
Common Council, about the substitution of a surveyor for 
a City architect. He was successful in obtaining the 
rescinding of the resolution by a majority of 20, and a 
motion ‘that a City architect and surveyor be appointed at 
a salary of 1,500/. per annum, and that the duties be the 
same as those performed by the late City architect,” was 
also carried in a decided manner. It is true that at the 
next meeting a counter resolution is to be proposed, but by 
that time wiser councils may have prevailed. There is no 
doubt of the difficulty of the case. The architectural work 
that will devolve upon the new officer is not likely to be of 
much importance, and there is no question of Mr. Murray’s 
competence for the office of surveyor. His long period of 
service should have consideration. It is, however, well to 
remember that cases are not unlikely to arise in which the 
best architectural skill will be needed, and it would then be 
well for the Corporation to possess an officer on whose 
judgment the public could rely. The precedents in pro- 
vincial towns do not rule in London. The City architect 
should be more than a trustworthy surveyor. By his office 
he ought to be the adviser of the Corporation on artistic 
questions relating to the City. 


Ir is difficult to be persuaded about an exhibition in 
the premises where Cowboys and Indians held their revels 
being more than a supplement to something of the circus 
class. The general exhibition of Italian work at West 
Brompton, which is to be opened next year, is, however, 
expected to have merits of its own apart from “the 
gladiatorial combats, chariot races, wrestling, running, &c.” 
We hope nothing will be introduced which will seem a 
degradation to an Italian. We can understand Mr. 
WHITLEY, the organiser, when he says it is impossible to 
foresee the proportions of the constituents which will make 
up the exhibition until the contributions arrive. But when 
we find that among the fifty classes it is proposed to have 
examples of architecture, glasswork, bookbinding, bronzes, 
carpets, engravings, ecclesiastical work, lithography, filagree, 
furniture, mosaics, goldsmiths’ work, marbles, majolica, 
sculpture, painting, porcelain, terra-cotta, metalwork, &c., 
and that ancient as well as modern productions will be 
shown, there ought to be no difficulty in filling the courts 
with objects that would give delight to every visitor. It is 
too commonly believed that fine art and industria! art no 
longer belong to Italy, and the belief is grounded upon the 
stuff that serves for Italian work in exhibitions. If Mr. 
WuiITLey will insist on the exclusion of unworthy objects 
and rubbish, he will do a service to England as well as to 
Italy. 


THE Committee of Inscriptions have placed several 
additional tablets on houses in Paris which at one time 
were occupied by notabilities. In two cases the tablets 
refer to sites. One on No. 17 Boulevard de la Madeleine, 
records that the house occupied by LAVoIsIER, the chemist, 
in 1791, stood there. It was then numbered 243. On 
No. 2 Rue d’Auteuil, in the suburban Auteuil, the tablet 
states that it marks the site of the country house of Mourkre. 
But there are other records of the residence of the dramatist 
in the village. On No. r Avenue Frochot, the tablet an- 
nounces that Vicror Mass#, the composer, died in the 
house on July 5, 1884; and one at No. 9 Boulevard des 
Italiens announces that Grerry, another composer, dwelt 
there from 1795 until 1813. The committee are about to 
extend their operations by putting inscriptions on public 
monuments, which will record the names of the architects 
and the dates of foundation and completion in every case. 
Where several architects were engaged on a work, care will 
be taken to describe the parts belonging to each of them. 


THE Paris Exhibition of 1889 will not be restricted to 
the productions of the present time. There is also to be a 
retrospective department. The French Minister of Com- 
merce has decreed that in addition to the objects which will 
show how far civilisation has gone forward, there will be 
others to suggest the transformations undergone by men in 
their struggles with nature—in other words, anthropology 


will be illustrated. Every Minister in succession tries to 
introduce some new feature in the Exhibition, as if emulous 
of the success of M. E1rret, and by the time the Exhibition 
is opened there will be additions that must make the 
founders somewhat incredulous about the identity of their 
project. It would be well, before all the new departments 
appear, for somebody to try and ascertain how long an 
ordinary visitor would need for a perambulation of the 
building. 


THE Swiss Société de Kirchenfeld, of Berne, has issued 
the notices for a strange sort of competition. Designs are 
sought for villas, which are to be sent in before the close 
of 1887. Plans and sections are to be on a scale of 
I: 100, and the general plan on 1: 500. There are no 
prizes offered, but a sum of ro/. will be paid for any designs 
which find favour in the eyes of the Council. It looks like 
a capital dodge for obtaining suggestions without under- 
going the expense of consulting an architect ; but risks are 
sure to be disregarded, and heavy loads of drawings will 
be deposited in the Society’s premises. 


Tue Glasgow Exhibition of next year will contain ten 
galleries for the section of fine art, the largest being 
assigned to the loan collection of British pictures. There 
will be special galleries for water-colours, photographs, and 
Scottish art, and the remainder will be filled up with 
examples of Continental schools as well as of the English. 
The plan adopted at Manchester of separating the galleries 
by fire-proof doors on Cxusp’s principle will be adopted, 
and as the electric light will be used, it may be said that 
the art division will be free from risk. 


Ir is to be hoped that one of the recommendations of 
the French Budget Committee will be ignored by the 
deputies. We refer to the proposal for removing the con- 
trol of the civil buildings belonging to the State from the 
Ministry of Fine Arts, and handing them over to the 
Minister of Public Works. In one sense, it must be ad- 
mitted that public buildings are public works ; but the 
French Department of Works is inspired by theories and 
traditions that have more relation to engineering than to 
architecture. At present, according to the official idea, 
architecture is a fine art. The administration of the ap- 
proaching Exhibition may consider it as belonging to the 
useful arts, but that is only a novel, and, we hope, a tem- 
porary arrangement. It will be an evil day for French 
architecture if the Budget Committee gain their end, which 
is another example of the efforts now made to make every- 
thing prosaic and mechanical in the country. 


AN excellent etching has been completed by Mr. W. H. 
OakLey, who is already known as a draughtsman. The 
subject is Waterloo Bridge, looking towards Somerset 
House. Classic buildings are always more difficult to treat 
than Gothic, and CHamsrrs’s pile, however effective in 
reality, does not offer that variety of surface on which an 
etcher can linger. It is, therefore, creditable to Mr. 
OAKLEY to have succeeded so well in a case where many 
artists must have failed. It is an etching marked by 
vigorous light and shade, and collectors of views of London 
will do well to add it to their portfolios. 


THE esteem in which Lord AsHpourne, the Irish Lord 
Chancellor, is held will be enhanced, at least among archi- 
tects, on account of an equitable decision he lately gave. A 
competition was instituted among five architects for a 
church which was to be erected out of funds that are con- 
trolled by the Court of Chancery. Mr. Drew and Mr. 
Murray obtained the two prizes that were offered. 
Application was made to the Lord Chancellor for per- 
mission to offer an honorarium to each of the remaining 
competitors. A lawyer of the old school would insist on 
the conditions being carried out to the letter, but Lord 
ASHBOURNE took a broader view, and sanctioned the pay- 
ment of fifteen guineas in each case. We hope Lord 
GRIMTHORPE’s ire will not be excited at so novela departure 
from Chancery precedents. The sum is not large, but 
the example of the Lord Chancellor may not be without its 
effect on public bodies who believe that competition, like 
virtue, should be its own reward. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BEDROOM OF KING LUDWIG II., SCHLOSS NEUSCHWANSTEIN. 
RCHITECTS and musicians should always think 
yak with pity of the late Kinc or Bavaria, for, althougn 
ke loved art in every form, he gave precedence to theirs. 
King Lupwic was the chief patron of WAGNER, and so 
great was his admiration for the operas of the German 
master that in the end he identified himself with the robust 
heroes who sang so loudly. In architecture he was smitten 
with the love of two styles that had not much in common. 
As became a believer in old legends, he was an enthusiastic 
Gothicist, but at times there was a notion in his head that 
_ the doctrine of metempsychosis was true, and that he and 
Louis XIV. were identical. His Majesty kept up the 
delusion by expending enormous sums upon the furnishing 
of rooms in the Louis Quatorze style. 
The Neuschwanstein is the most remarkable of his 
Gothic palaces. It is still incomplete, and it may be safely 
assumed that none of the King’s successors will ever be at 
the expense of carrying out the plans in their entirety. 
The castle stands on the summit of a rock, with which the 
severe vertical lines of the building appear in keeping. On 
all sides some of the finest views in Bavaria can be seen 
from the windows. The work was commenced by Herr 
RIEDEL, and he completed the great tower, but from 1872 
Herr DoLiMan held the position of architect. The build- 
ing is four storeys high, and brick, marble, and sandstone 
are used in the construction of the walls. 
It is impossible by words to convey an idea of this 
architectural romance, and from the superabundance of the 
details no artist could have the patience to represent every- 
thing. Fortunately photography is available. Herr Jos. 
ALBERT, of Munich, obtained the exclusive right of pro- 
ducing views of the interior of the palaces, and about one 
hundred and sixty plates are the proofs of the enthusiasm 
with which the commission was undertaken. The whole 
series can be seen in London at the Hyde Park Gallery. 
On account of their value and beauty they are well deserving 
of a visit from architects and amateurs. 
We have arranged to give reproductions of some of the 
plates in Zhe Architect, but the originals have more sharp- 
ness than can be preserved when copies have to be printed 
by a steam-press. The subject of one plate published this 
week is the King’s bedroom in the Neuschwanstein. It will 
be seen that the room and furniture are German Gothic in 
style. The prevailing colours are blue and gold. The 
walls of the castle are adorned with paintings of subjects 
that are taken from WAGNER’s operas, and for the bedroom 
“Tristan and Isolde” was selected. Herr Spies was the 
painter. The legend is one of the oldest, and was one of 
the most popular in the Middle Ages. WAGNER based his 
opera upon a version of the thirteenth century, and he 
believed that the story was the clearest expression of his 
ideas of art and philosophy. ‘There are six paintings. In 
one ISOLDE is leaving Ireland. Then TRIsTAan is seen bring- 
ing the Princess to his uncle’s court, and IsoLpE gives the 
hero the draught of poison which, however, was only a love 
potion. In the third the two lovers are seen in the garden. 
The fourth shows TRisTAN lying wounded. In the fifth 
ISOLDE is seeking him ; and the last scene shows the Prin- 
cess beside the corpse of Tristan. With such pictures 
before him, Lupwic was able to dream of the heroic ages 
and imagine that he belonged to them. 

Opening out of the bedroom is a private chapel. On 
the walls we find incidents from the life of St. Lous and 
the Crusaders. Here there was a departure from Wagner- 
ism, but the adjoining dressing-room was painted with scenes 
from the master’s ‘“ Meistersingers,” of which Hans Sacus 
and WALTHER VON DER VOGELHERDE are the heroes. 


DINING-ROOM IN GATE-HOUSE, NEUSCHWANSTEIN. 
HIS illustration of one of the dining-rooms in the 
Thorbau will suggest how largely mural decoration 
is employed at Neuschwanstein. The gate-house is 
approached by a moat, it is flanked by two towers, and in 
style is in keeping with the palace. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


‘NO 126._TARRING CHURCH, SUSSEX. 
wNO. 127._.ROOF OF LYNN CHAPEL, OUTWELL. 


COFFEE TAVERN, FARNCOMBE, GODALMING. 


HE coffee tavern of which we give an illustration to-day 
has been erected at Farncombe, part of Godalming, 
by two kindly benevolent ladies, chiefly but not exclusively 
for the benefit of men, women, and girls (or as they are 
called in a collective term ‘“hands”) working at the 
adjacent paper-mills of Catteshall, where large numbers are 
employed. More than usual accommodation, however, is 
afforded by this building, which contains a library and 
reading-room on the upper floor, besides the bar, and 
smoking and women’s room on ground floor. There are 
baths, too, hot and cold, and bedrooms for travellers. 
Many cyclists avail themselves of the advantage of this, 
almost the only accommodation for travellers on the 
Guildford side of the town—not despising the sleeping- 
berths, which if homely in one sense are very home-like 
and quiet in the best sense of the word. As will be seen, 
the weathertiling so generally adopted in Surrey has been 
extensively made use of here, and with the red brick for 
the lower walls, gives a pleasant tone of colour to the whole 
edifice, and one which will improve with time and weather- 
ing. Mr. C. Forster Haywarp, of Hazlebank, Godalming, 
and 47 Museum Street, London, was the architect, and 
Messrs. MITCHELL, of Shalford, were the builders. 


A MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE. 


S the Manchester warehouse shown in the illustration 
differs from most others in the town, and as non- 
residents may not be acquainted with its objects, it may 
here be briefly described as an extensive establishment 
where the retail draper can entirely stock his shop without 
the trouble of going elsewhere. On the ground floor he 
will be able to select all sorts of carpets, calicoes, linens, the 
heaviest goods being on the lowest floors. Ascending he 
finds shawls, gloves, ready-made cotton, linen and woollen 
articles, hats, caps, bonnets of the latest fashion, artificial 
flowers,costly or cheap, and sometimes even pictures, wonder- 
ful for their striking character and low prices. Messrs. Watts 
were the first to develop this system, which has resulted in 
a large American and Continental trade, and the extension 
of their home trade. No retail business is allowed, as it 
would be more or less damaging to their customers. It is 
considered a privilege to be allowed to go over the building, 
as mere strangers rather interrupt business, but persons 
having any reasonable claim are admitted and shown over 
with all courtesy. 

With the exception that there are no offices or 
loading area, the first, second, third, and fourth floors 
correspond in plan with the ground floor, which we give. 
The staircases are of ample dimensions. Each has a half - 
space, from which the whole of each floor can be seen, 
general superintendence facilitated, and where customers can 
always be met. There are two hoists—one for goods sold, 
the other for supplies. Both are in connection with the 
packing department in the basement, with its staff of clerks 
and packers. Loading and unloading are not allowed in 
the front streets of Manchester, and are always conducted 
with perfect safety to the public. Here the loading area 
admits of two vans discharging or receiving at the same time. 
The building is not fireproof, as experience, happily, has 
not shown the precaution to be necessary, it being the 
large cotton mills in the country rather than the warehouses 
in the town that suffer from fire. There is, however, in 
addition to the hydrants in the streets, a large and deep 
cistern over the fireproof staircase, with a water main 
attached, and on every landing a coil of hose, and, as all the 
young men are instructed in the use of these, a good 
pressure of water would be available in an instant. 

The cost, exclusive of the land, was about 50,0o00/. The 
external walls are faced with Yorkshire and Derbyshire 
stone. Mr. Henry TRAvis was the architect. 

In conclusion, it may not be altogether out of place to 
mention that Messrs. Warts, who originated this establish- 
ment, were (like many other commercial men in Man- 
chester) liberal patrons of art, and earnest supporters of all 
good and useful institutions. Mr. James Watts was 
knighted by the QueEN on her visit to the Manchester 
Arts Treasures Exhibition in 1857, and had the honour of 
previously entertaining the Prince Consort at Abney Hall, 
Cheshire. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
E for the present session took place on Monday evening, 
Mr. E. I’Ansoa, F.G.S., president, in the chair. 

The Secretary announced various donations of books and 
proceedings of societies which had been made to the library, 
and made special mention of the gift of a sketch-book of the 
late Mr. George Devey, presented by his executors, who in an 
accompanying letter stated that the volume contained fifty 
sketches, mostly done on occasions when business called him 
into the country, and executed with great rapidity. 


New Members. 


A ballot was taken, and the following gentlemen were 
elected. As Fellows:—Mr. J. Clarkson Maddison, Christ- 
church, Canterbury, N.Z.; Mr. W. H. Powell, Associate, 6 
Southampton Street, W.C.; Mr. J. Jerman, Assoczate, Exeter ; 
Mr. T. M. Lockwood, Chester; and Mr. Arthur Hill, Assoczate, 
Cork. As Associates:—Mr. H. T. Gradon, Durham; Mr. 
R. M. Dudley Fell, Bernard Street, W.C.; Mr. H. Hoyne Fox, 
Burma; Mr. G. Cade Smith, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mr. C. J. 
Marshall, Ebury Street, S.W.; Mr. E. H. Selby, Craven Street, 
W.C.; Mr. W. H. White, Lawford Road, N.W.; Mr. R. 
Williams, Haslemere; Mr. E. J. Bennett, Gravesend; Mr. 
J. W. Brooker, Railway Approach, S.E.; Mr. H. R. Lloyd, 
Moseley; Mr. F. W. Marks, Harrington Gardens, S.W.; Mr. 
J. W. Stonhold, Stanhope Street, N.W.; Mr. H. A. Gregg, 
St. Helen’s Place, E.C.; Mr. F. E. L. Harris, Lawford Road, 
N.W.; Mr. A. H. Worsley, Stanhope Street, N.W.; Mr. T. 
Moore, Whip’s Cross, Walthamstow; and Mr. H. L. Paterson, 
Finsbury Park. And as Hon. Associate—Sir John Coode, 
K.C.M.G. ? 

The President’s Address, 


Gentlemen,—Entering as we now are on another session, 
and looking back, as is the custom, on the work of the past, 
I cannot refrain from alluding to the fact that we are passing 
through, in one great respect, an exceptional year—the year 
of the Queen’s Jubilee, which has brought to this capital so 
many of our fellow-subjects from all parts of the Empire, and 
also so many illustrious and distinguished visitors, who came 
to share and enhance our rejoicings. In the Address which 
your Council humbly laid before the Queen, we dutifully recog- 
nised the many favours graciously conferred upon the Institute 
by Her Majesty, and the special interest evinced in our work 
by the annual gift of a gold medal for the promotion of archi- 
tecture. We recalled with satisfaction the liberal encourage- 
ment given by Her Majesty and the late most illustrious Prince 
Consort to the popular study of architecture, and of the various 
manufactures and trades dependent thereon, resulting in the 
widespread knowledge and development of our art throughout 
the whole Empire. We further recorded our grateful sense of 
obligation for the recent grant by Her Majesty in Council of a 
supplemental Charter, whereby extended powers and privileges, 
notably for the advancement of architectural education, had 
been conferred upon the Institute ; and we humbly prayed that, 
through the blessing of Almighty God, the Queen might long 
be spared to promote the cultivation of the higher arts by a 
loyal, an affectionate, and a united people. 

Gentlemen, the words I have just spoken, which were those 
of our Address, were communicated to you in the R.I.B.A. 
Journal of June last. If I have recalled them here, and at the 
opening meeting of a new session held during the year of 
Jubilee, it is because I believe it will gratify you to personally 
participate in a renewed expression of obligation and gratitude 
to our patron, the Queen. 

One of the outcomes of this memorable Jubilee has been the 
foundation of an Imperial Institute, and the commencement of 
a new and great building, designed by one of our Fellows, Mr. 
Collcutt, and obtained by him in a competition limited to a 
few members of the architectural profession. For the purpose 
of founding and erecting this Imperial Institute subscriptions 
have been solicited, and in many cases the invitation has been 
liberally responded to. We amongst others were invited to 
take our part in the foundation, but unfortunately architects 
sadly lack the power to afford that material assistance which 
their feelings naturally prompt them to give. The larger number 
of the members of this body who are in a position to subscribe 
are members of other bodies which have contributed to that 
fund, and they cannot be expected to send double subscrip- 
tions ; while, in our corporate capacity, the sum we might be 
prepared to send, even if we had the power under our constitu- 
tion—which I doubt—would be relatively so small that we 
could hardly venture to offer it. Nevertheless, I am afraid that 
this enforced abstention has been detrimental to architecture, 
for we live in an age when the do wt des of diplomacy and the 

quid pro quo of commerce are often too rigorously exacted. In 
the composition of the Executive Council for the Imperial 
Institute, the representation of architecture is conspicuously 
absent, unless, indeed, it is considered that Sir Frederick 


Leighton, as the President of the Royal Academy, represents 
architecture as well as painting and sculpture. We are, how- 
ever, none the less loyal to the principles involved in the 
foundation and objects of the Imperial Institute; it is only 
that our pecuniary resources are inadequate—disproportioned 
to our goodwill—and, this being once understood by the 
authorities concerned, we may rest quietly assured that a fuller 
representation of architecture than now exists on their Council 
will be deemed not only wise but essential. 

Whilst on this subject, it occurs to me to remark that one 
most fitting work for the Imperial Institute would be the pro- 
duction of a thorough and complete record—perfect in all its 
details—of the more important architectural monuments con- 
tained in India, and the many historical sites and ruined cities 
to be found within the various dependencies of Great Britain 
and Ireland. This, no doubt, has already been accomplished 
to a slight extent by private enterprise and liberality, but there 
is no complete or national work of the kind; and I venture to 
hope that there may soon be found means, by the agency of the 
new Imperial Institute, to furnish the world with at least a 
catalogue of the historical monuments extant within the con- 
fines of the British Empire. 

In the remarks just made, I have spoken with full cognisance 
of the responsible position I hold, and I have now to add that, 
as your President, I have recently fulfilled the sad duty of 
attending the funeral of the late Mr. Beresford-Hope, one of the 
most eminent of my predecessors in this chair. Among other 
professional men who accompanied me on this mournful occa- 
sion were Mr. Brooks, Mr. Carpenter, and Mr. Cates. The 
funeral service was solemnised in Kilndown Church, which, 
with St. Augustine’s College at Canterbury and Ely Cathedral, 
forms one of the chief memorials of hismunificence. Although 
not a member of the profession, Mr. Beresford-Hope always 
took a lively interest in the promotion of architecture, and 
whether in his place in Parliament or when engaged in the 
many other duties he undertook, was ever ready to assist pro- 
fessional architects by his counsel and active support. He was 
an enthusiastic and a staunch admirer of the works of the 
Middle Ages in England; and with the movement known as 
the Gothic Revival his name will always be associated. As 
President of this body, President of the Architectural Museum, 
and, at an earlier period, as President of the Cambridge Camden 
Society (afterwards called the Ecclesiological Society), he will 
be remembered among us and our successors. But this is not 
the time to do more than refer generally to his varied artistic 
and literary occupations and to his numerous contributions to 
the cause of art. His death is a loss to the Institute, both as 
regards the brilliant Aevzew of which he was the proprietor, 
and as regards the House of Commons, in which his authority 
on architectural questions was considerable. 

Mr. Beresford-Hope is the only Honorary Fellow who, since 
the death of the first President, Earl de Grey, K.G., has occu- 
pied the chair of the Institute, and it is, I believe, a source of 
satisfaction to many members that, by the terms of the supple- 
mental Charter granted to the Institute in the spring of the 
current year, Honorary Fellows are still eligible for election as 
President. It is also agreeable to reflect that, in asking for 
fresh powers and privileges—some of which involved the repeal 
of the larger portion of the original Charter—we have been 
permitted to retain any benefits accruing from the relative 
antiquity of our incorporation. What are these new powers, 
these new privileges? I doubt, gentlemen, whether you have 
quite realised the character of them, and so, with your permis- 
sion, I will recapitulate their principal points. We humbly 
asked, taking into consideration the importance of this body, 
and the necessity of maintaining a high standard of archi- 
tectural knowledge in the country, for power to hold examina- 
tions and to grant certificates or diplomas in connection there- 
with ; and we have obtained the right to hold and establish 
examinations not only within the United Kingdom, but also in 
any colony or dependency thereof, and in India. We have 
obtained the right to use distinguishing affixes ; and also power 
to declare, in the year 1892, that every person desiring to be 
admitted a Fellow must have passed an examination. In five 
years’ time we shall have the right to say to outsiders who may 
wish to become Fellows, You shall not enter the Corporation of 
British Architects except through the ranks of the Associate 
class ; or we may say, You shall not enter the ranks of the 
Fellows until you have passed a special examination. More- 
over, the examination test which we ventured, in 1882, to impose 
upon all candidates for the Associateship, is now a right which 
we are empowered to exercise. These, in my opinion, are 
powers and privileges, the possession of which entails responsi- 
bility of a very high character towards the public and towards 
ourselves ; and they form a basis upon which all minor pro- 
fessional questions must rest, if any superstructure is to rise out 
of them. As for the changes in the constitution of our internal 
affairs, they are equally important in their character, but to our- 
selves principally. The property of the Institute, which was. 
originally vested solely and absolutely in the class of Fellows, 
is to be vested in the corporate. body ; the Associates, who by 
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the original Charter could not vote or interfere in the affairs of 
the Institute, will have the right, with certain exceptions, to 
vote at the general meetings. The Honorary Associates, who 
by the original Charter did not exist, are recognised, and will 
have the right, with certain exceptions and under other 
limitations, to vote at the general meetings. Moreover, the 
mode of voting and the number of votes which shall form an 
effective majority at such meetings are to be decided by by- 
laws. All these modifications and developments of our original 
powers and privileges have been obtained not without some 
difficulty—not without even some division amongst ourselves— 
but I think that we may congratulate the Institute upon the 
result ; nor must we forget the warm and efficient support we 
obtained in this matter from the non-metropolitan societies, 
who shared in our discussions on the subject, and loyally 
assisted us throughout. 

The triennial Conference held in May brought us into most 
agreeable contact with our provincial brethren ; indeed, it is a 
gratifying fact that, owing to the importance of the questions 
affecting our profession with which we have lately had to deal, 
we have been so frequently in close relationship with them ; 
and it is in the highest degree satisfactory to find that, what- 
ever our individual opinions may be on these subjects, when we 
are brought closely together we act better, understand each 
other better, and promote better what we may mutually feel to 

be for the best interests of the important profession to which 
we belong. 

One meeting was profitably occupied in considering the 
subject of professional education, introduced by an important 
contribution from the Rev. Professor Babcock, of Cornell 
University, New York State; and amongst the valuable papers 
which followed was one by Mr. Lawrence Booth, then presi- 
dent of the Manchester Architectural Association. This gentle- 
man, a Fellow of our body, attempted to show how the authority 
and usefulness of the Institute could be increased by the 
adoption of an educational scheme which, if successful in its 
working, would within a few years lay a solid foundation 
whereon an appeal to Parliament might be based for stringent 
powers of repression against unqualified practitioners of archi- 
tecture. Other papers—including one by Mr. J. A. Gotch, who 
was then the president of the Architectural Association—offered 
suggestions of like importance, and the whole resulted in a 
series of resolutions being adopted by the meeting, embodying 
a practicable scheme for organising a complete system of pro- 
gressive examinations. These resolutions were :— 

“t, That it is desirable that the guidance and direction of 
the education of those entering the architectural profession 
should be undertaken by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 

“‘2. That to realise this end the Royal Institute of British 
Architects should prepare a scheme of a complete system of 
examination. 

“3. That such system should comprise, Ist, preliminary 
examination for pupils entering the profession as a test of 
general knowledge, those passing this to be probationers 
R.I.B.A.; 2nd, international examination for pupils in their 
third year or earlier, for the general principles of art and con- 
struction, those passing this to be students R.I.B.A.; 3rd, final 
and pass examination to qualify for A.R.I.B.A., at twenty-three 
years of age or earlier ; and that no subscription be required 
from probationers or from students. 

“4. That this system should be arranged with the co- 
operation of the local societies by whose agency the details of 
the examinations could be carried out.” 

At that meeting Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Bristol, 

Glasgow, and Dublin were represented, and your Council, 
feeling that suggestions from so representative a gathering 
should be duly respected, referred the resolutions to the Special 
Education Committee, for the purpose of considering the 
manner in which they should be realised. 
*. There are, possibly, difficulties as yet unforeseen, which may 
impede the carrying out of any complete scheme, but the idea 
expressed in these resolutions is so good, and is so likely to 
‘benefit the profession, that I do not hesitate to enlarge upon it. 
The new Charter having conferredon the Institute the power to 
hold examinations, and ultimately to make such examinations 
the only means of entrance, it is most desirable that immediately 
on a young man entering the profession he should be started in 
a course of study which will ultimately lead him to the desired 
end. 

The preliminary examination will test the general knowledge 
-and lead schoolmasters to systematise the studies of the pupil, 
and to direct his attention in particular to those essential 
branches of knowledge which the examination will indicate. 

The intermediate will be for the probationer, a stage at 
which he will test his elementary architectural knowledge, and 
in the preparation of which he will lay a solid foundation for 
his future studies. 

The final will give him a standard for the development of 
his studies, so as to place him in a position to enter on the 

active practice of his profession, ready to apply the principles 
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and details he has acquired, and to further pursue his work 
until fully prepared to enter on that ultimate examination 
which in a few years may be established as a preliminary 
qualification for the class of Fellowship. 

I hope that when the scheme thus set forth is matured it 
may formulate such modes of procedure as may lead to our 
entrusting the preliminary examinations to local societies in the 
manner so well indicated in the paper I have mentioned by 
Mr. Lawrence Booth. Meanwhile, in the spring of 1888, an 
examination will be held under the auspices of the Manchester 
Architectural Society. This centre having been selected as 
likely to be convenient to candidates from the great towns in 
the vicinity, and even to those who may come from further 
north, and from Scotland, the examination will be conducted 
on the same lines as those to be held in London this month, 
and in March. The chairman of the London Board of 
Examiners will probably attend, and, as at former provincial 
examinations, assist the Board, selected by the local Society, 
but composed entirely of Fellows of the Institute. 

In thus endeavouring to bring examination closer home to 
non-metropolitan architects and students, the Institute is, I am 
sure you will feel, studying the best interests of the profession, 
and doing much to weld the whole profession into one united 
body. 

It has been sought, moreover, to direct the attention of 
young architects in practice to the obligatory examination 
which now forms the only entrance to the degree of Associate 
of this Institute. The number of such architects who would be 
worthy members of this body, but who have not yet joined its 
ranks, will, I am convinced, continue to increase, because un- 
doubtedly the preparation for and passing through the examina- 
tion, respecting the advantages of which those architects who 
have passed express themselves warmly, are considerable ; and 
it cannot be too widely known that this examination is framed 
so as to have regard to the position of architects in actual 
practice. Indeed, I know that the examiners are in the habit 
of giving the fullest consideration to the professional status of 
such candidates. I therefore most cordially invite all those 
younger members of our profession who, though not Fellows 
or Associates of the Institute, are already in practice, to prepare 
for examination, and thus qualify themselves for admission into 
our ranks. 

To another of the meetings of the General Conference your 
Council referred the report of the special Federation Committee, 
in order to elicit an opinion as to the feasibility or desirability 
of carrying into effect any or all of the proposals made in that 
report. The meeting was a thoroughly representative one, and 
the report was returned, after a few slight modifications, with a 
request that it might be taken into consideration. This has 
been partly done, and the matter is now in the hands of a 
special committee, engaged in the preparation of draft by-laws 
according to the terms of the supplemental Charter granted to 
the Institute in the spring of the current year; and I have 
every reason to believe that before many weeks are over it will 
be possible to convene a special general meeting for the pur- 
pose of considering the same. Meanwhile, without pledging 
myself to agree with all the provisions of the report, I may 
perhaps be allowed to express satisfaction with their general 
tenor. The Conference of 1887 has resolved that the centre 
of any federation of the members of the profession within the 
Empire is and shall be the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and the expressed object in view is to establish 
a closer connection than now exists between British archi- 
tects generally, so as to promote the advancement of our 
art, harmony of practice, and intercommunication. For 
this purpose, roughly speaking, the Institute is to organise 
periodical conferences in the provinces as well as in London; 
the local societies, which are to retain their identity and name, 
and the management of their internal affairs, are to adopt the 
“Schedule of Professional Practice and Charges,” sanctioned 
by the Institute, with a proviso that, so far as may not be 
inconsistent with the spirit of such schedule, they may arrange 
terms for the guidance of their own members in circumstances 
not covered by the schedule; they are also to afford every 
practicable assistance to students in preparing for the examina- 
tion in architecture ; and further, local examinations are to be 
held, by a society or group of societies, of persons desirous of 
qualifying for candidature as Associates of the Institute. In 
return, the Institute is to hand over to the local societies a pro- 
portion of the amount received by the Institute in annual sub- 
scriptions from their members. ‘These are the main points of 
the report of our special Federation Committee, and they seem 
to me, as they seemed to the Conference meeting which dis- 
cussed them, quite feasible—indeed eminently desirable. There 
are, of course, details, especially of professional practice, which 
will require care and time to work out and assimilate; but I 
trust that both in London and in the provinces the leading men 
will exercise mutual forbearance while completing the minor 
arrangements of a scheme likely to benefit the whole pro- 
fession, and to the success of which I wish a hearty God speed. 

The consideration of a very important subject—the pro- 
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posed “Registration” of architects—also took place at the 
Conference, when, after a lengthy discussion, it was resolved to 
recommend this question to the careful consideration of your 
Council. The matter is now before a special committee, com- 
posed of members whose names are given in the Kalendar just 
issued, and who are fairly representative of both town and 
country. Mr. Connon, of Leeds, has accepted the post of hon. 
secretary to the committee, and those who know the energy 
and ability of this gentleman will not fail to conclude that the 
work will not be allowed to flag. 

Gentlemen, this is a very important question. It has been 
strongly pressed upon us from without. It is also clear that 
many amongst us think it a right step to take. But the critics 
will ask, Is it for the good of the public? Is this movement a 
disinterested one, or is it not? Is it to make a trades union 
of the profession—to exclude all those who have not been ad- 
mitted within the inner circle from sharing in the emoluments 
of those who are within? Will it really protect and guard the 
public from incompetent men? For my part, before venturing 
upon any conclusion as to the desirability or the reverse of 
“ Registration”—whatever that term may imply—I think that 
we may ask ourselves two very apt and pertinent questions :— 
First, as to the form in which the registration of architects may 
be best effected; and, secondly, whether the fact of having 
passed those examinations for admission to the Institute, now 
sanctioned by Royal Charter, and to which I have just referred, 
will not accomplish—to all intents and purposes, and sufficient 
for the present time—the main object of registration as con- 
templated by the Conference of May last. 

Considering that the Institute has now been established for 
more than fifty years, the passing away of those who in their 
youth and vigour were among the earliest members of the body 
must be looked for, and indeed is inevitable. The first of our 
losses during the past session is that of Mr. George Devey, a 
Fellow since 1856, who of late years was but little amongst. us ; 
he was an able artist in every way, an accomplished architect, 
and those who knew him personally speak of him as kindly and 
fascinating in his manners. George Vulliamy, a past vice- 
president, who was well known to all of us, was a man of 
courteous and obliging manner, which engaged our cordial 
esteem. A devoted lover of art, he delighted in discoursing on 
the great works of the Renaissance. He was, however, com- 
paratively early in life, appointed to the honourable and respon- 
sible position of superintending architect to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and he had little opportunity of doing any 
purely architectural work. George Bell, Fellow, of Glasgow, 
and Thomas Henry Sapsford, city architect at Sydney, are 
also among our losses; the latter gentleman’s decease was 
announced at the meeting following his election. The next 
to mention is Sir Horace Jones, and I think I may em- 
phatically say that no one was on more friendly terms with the 
vast majority of the members or better known amongst us than 
he, for he was a truly genial and kindly man. His active 
career has so recently closed—the man and his works are so 
well remembered—that it is unnecessary for me to enlarge on 
his personal qualities, or his ability as a professional man. I 
knew him from the commencement of his professional career, 
when he went to the same office in the City as I for a time did, 
and I observe in a memoir of him that he esteemed his position 
here as your President, as I do, as the crowning honour of his 
life. Ambrose Poynter, one of the founders of this Institute, 
and in the earliest years a very active member, was joint 
honorary secretary, and contributed several papers to the 
“Transactions” between the years 1839 and 1848. He hada 
considerable professional practice many years ago, and his 
name is worthily continued in the person of his son, Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, a distinguished painter and Royal Academician. 
Robert Parris, Fellow, a member of the firm of Wiltshire 
& Parris, was a gentleman who practised honourably and 
successfully as an architect and surveyor in Lambeth; 
the firm of which he was a member was originally styled 
Bailey & Wiltshire, and it was to that office, I believe, the late 
Sir Charles Barry was apprenticed. George Barnes Williams, 
Fellow, the successor to Mr. George Smith, whose archi- 
tectural practice in the early part of this century was very 
extensive, and who also had a large business as a surveyor, 
which class of business was in my early professional recol- 
lections so almost entirely in the hands of George Smith, 
David Riddel Roper, James White Higgins, and my late 
father, that I recollect our much valued Fellow, Mr. George 
Pownall—who, with Sir Henry Arthur Hunt, is amongst the 
few of my early contemporaries now living—observing to me 
(we being then young and ardent aspirants for professional 
work) that until these men had passed away there could be no 
work for us. Mr. Williams was Mr. George Smith’s assistant, 
and succeeded to the surveyorship of the Mercers’ Company, 
to that of the Morden College Estates, and of others. His 

principal architectural work, in my recollection, is the re- 
building of the Mercers’ Hall, and he also restored the Hall of 
the Vintners’ Company. George Goldie, Associate, whose 
practice was chiefly in ecclesiastical buildings-—his principal 


works being the Pro-Cathedral at Kensington and the church 
of St. John of Jerusalem in Great Ormond Street—was an 
architect of talent, well known and justly much appreciated. 
Among the Associates I regret to have to mention the loss of 
Oswald Adshead, Thomas Farrer, Harry Saxon Snell, Robert A. 
Frazer, Andrew Edwards, and Vincent Wing, and Arthur 
Harland, whose death at an early age has just occurred ; and 
among the Hon. Associates that of Major-General Moody, 
late of the Royal Engineers. In Messrs. Ruprich-Robert and 
Olivier Rayet, the world of art and archzology has lost much, 
and Professor von Neureuther, another hon. Corresponding 
Member, and an architect of distinction, who resided at Munich, 
is also deceased. 

Amongst the events which have occurred since I last had 
the honour of addressing you is the election of our esteemed 
Fellow, Mr. Blashill, to the post of superintending architect to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, which is a position of im- 
portance. When it is considered that the formation of new 
streets ; the compensation to be paid on the removal of build- 
ings necessary for the formation of these streets ; the checking 
and examination of the returns of district surveyors, which are 
made every month ; the sometimes difficult task of regulating 
new lines of frontage and advising the Board generally on all 
building questions arising out of the Building Act, affecting 
the interests of some four millions of people, devolve upon this 
functionary—you will admit that it is no light or irresponsible 
work which is placed in the hands of the superintending archi- 
tect. Another noteworthy and to us most interesting event, 
which has only just been announced, is that the Corporation of 
the City of London, after having decided to elect a surveyor to: 
carry on part of the work so ably conducted by our late past 
president, Sir Horace Jones—a decision which from the first 
was, I believe, by many members of the Corporation considered 
a retrograde movement—have reconsidered the matter; and 
have felt it desirable not to depart from the custom of placing 
an architect on the list of their high officials. They thus 
recognise, it seems to me, the dignity of our profession and the 
strength which the old and powerful Corporation of the City of 
London feel is thus added to their administrative power by the 
existence of such an officer. Appointments of this kind are 
amongst the few advantages incident to our profession ; they 
are posts of high honour, and although the emoluments are 
not perhaps equal to those which exist in the higher branches 
of the legal profession they cannot be said to be other than 
liberal. Indeed, the office is such as any amongst us might be: 
proud to hold ; and I recollect when Mr. Bunning was elected, 
that Sir William Tite, who was afterwards one of our most dis- 
tinguished, and certainly one of our most able, presidents, was 
a candidate for the post. 

It has been my most pleasing privilege to place in the hands- 
of our respected past president, Mr. Ewan Christian, the royal 
gold medal, and, looking to the importance of some of Mr. 
Christian’s very numerous works, the conscientious care with 
which he has dealt with those to us most precious national 
monuments which we have inherited, with which he has to deal 
—these considerations, together with the universal esteem and 
respect in which he is held, induced us to recommend him to 
Her Majesty as a fit recipient of this honour. 

The exhibition of the students’ work, held in the Conduit 
Street Galleries last January, was one of the best, if not the 
best, we have ever had. There can be no doubt whatever that 
the number of young men who can now produce sketches and 
measured drawings of the highest quality, both as regards 
accuracy and artistic power, has largely increased. 

The committee of the new British School at Athens, who- 
report that there is every cause for satisfaction in the progress 
already made, and that it is intended to provide board and 
lodging at a moderate rate in the school building for a limited 
number of students, have just made a proposal to us of some 
importance and interest. They are prepared to contribute the 
sum of 507. towards the expenses of any duly-qualified archi- 
tectural student whom your Council may select to send out to: 
Athens during the session now opened. The conditions 
attached to the grant are—(1) that the said student shall 
reside at least four months in Greece ; (2) that he shall hold 
himself at the disposal of the director of the school to assist in 
excavations if required. 

I arm glad to be able to remind you that the Institute now 
fosters to the best of its ability the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, which is administered partly under our care, and 
within this building. It has an accumulated fund of over 
7,0002., which, considering the long time the Society has been 
established, is but a moderate, I ought rather to say, a very 
small capital. I fear it must be taken as another illustration of 
the fact that architects’ coffers are not as a rule overflowing 
with riches. It was proposed to endeavour to increase the 
fund in the truly British fashion of dining together, and thereby 


stimulating the charitable sentiments which we all entertain at _ 


heart, especially in a cause in which we are so closely in- 
terested as the relief of distressed brethren, their widows and 
orphans. Through the kindness of our Fellow, Mr. Banister 
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Fletcher, one of the Court of the Carpenters’ Company, it was 
hoped that this suggested dinner might take place—and at 
Carpenters’ Hall, which would have been gladly lent—but at 
present it has been found impracticable to make any definite 
arrangements for the purpose. 

There is another subject I cannot leave unnoticed—that is 
the issue of a further volume of the “Dictionary of Architec- 
ture.” It is most gratifying to see this work progressing so 
satisfactorily, as regards the matter it contains. But when will 
it be completed? Some of us, who saw its commencement, 
may not live to see its completion. Nevertheless, let us help 
as best we may towards this much to be desired result. If, 
after all, it is too ambitious a work for this Institute, or any 
committee of the Institute to have taken in hand, what honour, 
what gratitude, is due to the devoted few who, as a labour— 
and a very heavy labour too—of love, are bringing this im- 
portant work to anend! I need but point to the volume just 
issued to induce you to examine it carefully. I am told by 
those who know most about the Institute library, that very few 
books in it are more often consulted than the “ Dictionary of 
Architecture,” by foreign as well as home readers, and none, I 
am convinced, afford more information on matters of fact than 
does this durable monument of Mr. Wyatt Papworth’s learning 
and research. 

Nothing that has transpired during the past year has induced 
a belief that the Institute may be brought more closely into 
relationship with the Royal Academy. Although, in the early 
part of the year, it was stated that proposals involving serious 
modifications in the constitution of that body were being con- 
sidered by its members, no communication on the subject has 
been received, and any action that may have been taken by the 
Academy has been without results as regards ourselves. 

On the other hand, an arrangement of some significance has 
been made between the Architectural Association and the 
Institute. Before separating for the recess we received a com- 
munication from the committee of the junior body, asking for 
permission to use our rooms for their ordinary Friday evening 
meetings, as, in consequence of the present number of classes 
and an increase of work generally, the Association found the 
accommodation at disposal too limited. Since then, your 
Council,fhaving left the matter to be settled by the secretaries of 
the Institute and a small sub-committee of the Association, 
have willingly consented to an arrangement whereby, during 
this session, our meeting room will be occupied once a fortnight 
by the Association, and I have every reason to believe, with 
the entire concurrence of the members of both bodies. It isa 
source of extreme gratification to me to know that the mutual 
assistance long rendered is thus appreciated by both societies 
in a manner so cordial, and, as the excellent President of the 
Architectural Association showed, in his recent address delivered 
from this chair, so sincere. The aims of both are identical ; 
we exist for a like purpose. In the supplemental Charter and 
its examination clauses, the objects for which both are working 
have been defined. The Institute, while urging the members of 
the younger society to maintain their absolute independence, 
will, in my opinion, further the interests of the profession by 
endeavouring to enlarge the capacities of the Architectural 
Association as an educational body. 

And now, gentlemen, having reviewed the prominent events 
of the period which has passed since I first had the honour to 
read a Presidential address to you—and this is the last time it 
will be my privilege to do so—I commend to your attention 
some of the important questions which will come before you 
this session, namely, the settling of the by-laws to be made 
under our supplemental Charter, the development of our scheme 
of federation, and the consideration of the very important sub- 
ject of Registration. There is also a very difficult and certainly 
important subject—initiated here some years ago—on which 
we have gathered the opinion of some of our most able and 
experienced members. I refer to the vexed question of “ Light 
and Air.” I have not ventured, although much engaged with 
the subject, to give an opinion on it myself, but I know that a 
mass of evidence has been collecte1 by a special committee of 
the Institute, the work of which has been transferred to the 
Standing Committee for Science—work which well merits 
further consideration, with a view to the framing of some prac- 
tical suggestions in regard to this matter. 

Gentlemen, a great deal has been written and said of late 
about the progress of the last fifty years. To many of you I 
have no doubt that such a period seems a long time, but, 
believe me, it is barely anything at all in the life of a corpora- 
tion ; and to every one, whether he be an old man or a young 
man, I would say—Do not be ina hurry. It was only last year 
that the London Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons com- 
bined for educational purposes, and for the furtherance of 
professional education ; yet the College of Physicians was 
founded early in the sixteenth century, and the Surgeons can 
trace their existence back to the reign of Edward II., and even 
earlier. The position of the English surgeons is now as 
eminent as that of any other of the learned _or scientific 
professions ; but, less than a hundred years ago—in 1790—one 


of the Masters of the College of Surgeons, on retiring from 
office, wrote to his subordinates an extraordinary letter. 
“Your theatre,” said he, “is without lectures; your library 
room, without books, is converted into an office for your 
clerk ; and your committee-room has become an eating 
parlour.” Again, in 1844, only forty-three years ago, a 
Charter granted to the Surgeons constituted a new order 
of Fellows—a grade higher than members—who were to 
qualify for the distinction by strict examination, or by selection 
from among deserving members. It is unnecessary to tell you 
the results of that great step; you will draw your own 
inferences from the parallel I have ventured to place before 
you. Noclass of men have been reviled, even for centuries, 
with more bitterness, and with more wit, than the physicians. 
and surgeons. They have been assailed with clamour inside 
and outside their ranks ; they have met with every kind of 
opposition. Such things, however, do no harm, for, when the 
cause is good, opposition to it creates no new enemies; on the 
contrary, it consolidates old friendships, brings back waverers, 
and strengthens the ties of interest and duty which unite the 
members of a sound and flourishing society like that to which 
you, gentlemen, and I have the advantage to belong. 

On the proposition of Mr. Blomfield, seconded by Mr. 
Ewan Christian, a vote of condolence with the family of Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, a former and distinguished President of the 
Institute, was unanimously passed. 

Mr. A. W. BLOMFIELD proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address. The President had in it touched on 
every point of interest that he could have been expected to do. 
in an address of the kind, and he was sure that they would al} 
feel exceedingly sorry that this was his last address to them as. 
President. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER, M.B., said he had been asked as Pre- 
sident of the Architectural Association to second the vote of 
thanks. Among other remarks he mentioned as an encouraging 
sign that the proposal for extending the examinations was not 
likely to meet with any opposition, such as arose when the 
original scheme of examination was proposed. Examinations 
properly conducted were invaluable for cultivating and fostering 
architectural education. Examinations while thorough must 
not be framed on rigid lines, nor must the success of students. 
depend on uttering the shibboleth of this or that professor. 

Professor KERR supported the vote of thanks, and, having 
briefly referred to certain topics in the address, he proceeded to 
speak of the loss they had sustained in the death of Mr. 
Beresford-Hope. It had always seemed to him (Professor 
Kerr) that during the last forty years the tendency of the pro- 
fession had been a little downward. They could remember the 
time when the meetings of the Institute were addressed by 
men who had, as they thought then, more exalted ends in view 
than they had been accustomed to. These movements had 
taken place, all under the guidance of exceedingly able- 
amateurs. The first was that under Mr. J. Fergusson, which 
had for its aim the advancement of the dignity of architecture 
by learning. Another movement was that under the leadership 
of Mr. Ruskin, aiming at the advancement of architecture by 
emotion. But the principal movement of the three was that 
one which was identified with the name of Beresford-Hope, 
and which had in view the advancement of the dignity of archi- 
tecture by tradition. Mr. Beresford-Hope was the representa- 
tive of tradition of our own, and tradition no doubt of a very 
elevated character. He was glad to hear that some one during 
the session was to read a biographical sketch of the late Mr. 
Hope. In treating of so distinguished a man, he hoped that 
the opportunity would be taken to deal with him particularly 
in regard of his great movement and lofty aim. The Renais- 
sance of Medizeval art was peculiar to England, and peculiarly 
creditable to England. That movement it was with which he 
identified the name of Mr. Beresford-Hope, and the very dis- 
tinguished attitude’ Mr. Hope had maintained in the movement, 
he trusted, would not be forgotten. 

The President briefly returned thanks, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


A Syndicate of Cardiff Merchants has been formed to: 
construct what will be the largest graving dock in the world. 
Five acres of land have been acquired at Barry Island, a few 
miles from Cardiff, Barry being the site of the great dock 
which is being made in opposition to the docks of the Marquis 
of Bute. 

Clevedon.—The memorial-stone of the Jubilee Cottages for 
the deserving superannuated of the district has been laid. The- 
building contains accommodation for four aged persons or 
married couples. There are four living rooms, Io feet square 
and 1o feet high, entered from an open central porch ; four 
pantries, and two double sculleries. Coal-houses are provided, 
and other offices. The materials employed are red bricks, from: 
Warne’s Clevedon Works, for the walling, with the upper part 
finished as gables in half-timber work. The architects are 
Messrs. Lingen Barker & Cross, of Weston-super-Mare andy 
Clevedon, the builder being Mr. Dowland. 
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MR. HENRY IRVING’S 


PEASE week we published a description of the scheme for a 

theatre which was devised by Mr. Henry Irving and Mr. 
Alfred Darbyshire. We now give the plan and section of the 
building, the blocks having been kindly lent to us by the editor 
of the Dazly Telegraph. It will be observed that the designers 
have adopted the theory of Wagner in avoiding many ranges 
of boxes and galleries.’ The building may be said to have but 
one storey, and the lowest-priced seats will be found in the rear 
of the pit instead of at a lofty height, but it is said that the most 


“SAFETY THEATRE.” 
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distant seat will command an extensive view of the stage. How 
far a theatre so disposed would pay the lessee is a question not 
easily solved. There can be no doubt if safety depended upon 
facilities of exit it is to be found in the new theatre, and people 
would probably pay a higher price for having some hours’ 
enjoyment without any apprehension of danger. The descrip- 
tion already given and the plan which we now publish testify 
is the care with which Mr. Darbyshire has worked out the 
idea, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


fe second ordinary meeting of the Association took place 
on Friday evening, Mr. John Slater, B.A, president, in 
the chair 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messts. 
G. S. Fleetwood, A. C. Williams, A. H. Knott, P. D. Smith, 
J.R. Clunis, A. H. Moore, P. A. Grinstead, E. R. Sequira, 
E. D. Webb, A. C. Walker, J. Peter, G. H. Fox, T. P. 
Simpson, J. Gethin, F. A. Huntley, A. Corderoy, W. H. 
Brooks, E. Carless, A. T. Pope, B. E. Bailey, E. Carter, Deeg 
feray, AwP.- Cocks, C...H. Strange, W.. H. Winder, W. M. 
Paton, E. Archer, R. Scarfe, P. L. Waterhouse, E. G. Angel, 
O. Oertel, E. H. Selby, J. E. Jefferson, A. Gladding, H. G. 
Robins, F. J. Waller, A. E. Henderson, J. F. Parker, H. Rice, 
F. H. Greenaway, H. N. Smith, C. N. Johnson, E. W. 
Wonnacott, F. T. White, H. B. Young, F. T. Masters, J. te 
Whyte, G. L. Orme, H. W. R. Scholfield, C. H. Cheston, 
A. Field, A. B. Jackson, F. T. Davys, C. W. Riches, J. P. 
Clarkson, A. T. Griffith, S. F. Bartleet, A. E. Habershon, 
M. A. Green, P. G. Eade, W. G. Ingram, C. A. B. Smith, 
W. J. Roome, A. M. Wakley, J. Angold, D. Gibson, F. E. 
Hollinworth, E. H. Hill, R. B. Lindsey, and A. T. Walmsley. 

Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON raised a question as to whether 
the committee was properly constituted, basing his argument on 
the wording of Rule 22 in the Brown Book. ; F 

The PRESIDENT ruled that Mr. Leverton’s interpretation 
was not the correct one. The rule could be altered, but could 
not, till it was altered, bear Mr. Leverton’s interpretation. 


Election of Member of Committee. 

The election of a member of committee in place of Mr. Guy 
Dawber, resigned, then took place. Mr. P. J. Marvin, who at the 
late election had the next highest number of votes, was nominated 
by the committee at the previous meeting, Mr. W. J. H. 
Leverton also being at the same meeting proposed by Mr. 
A. O. Collard and seconded by Mr. Max Clarke. The pre- 
ponderance of votes being in favour of Mr. Marvin, the Pre- 
sident declared that gentleman duly elected. 

Mr. J. C. L. SPARKES read a paper on — 


Architectural Modelling. 


Mr. Sparkes said :—I have been asked to say a few words 
on a subject not usually regarded as one of the first importance 
in the education of the young architect, but it is one which, I 
venture to think, is of the deepest interest to him and his future 
clients. It is the light and shade of his building; and in 
assuming that the practice or the art of modelling can help for- 
ward this important section of the great art, I must say that it 
enters into the consideration that should be given to every 
touch on a building that involves light and shade, which is no 
less than every particle of relief that is used as ornamentation 
of the structure. Now the modelled decoration of a single 
abstract panel is simple enough, and we see in many compe- 
titions that are annually held that it is a question that deals 
with the systematic, orderly, and pleasant distribution of various 
details, natural or conventional, in high or low or flattest 
possible relief, but who can say more than that, in itself, the 
panel, as such, is a pleasant object, not offensive by any dispro- 
portion of form, light and shade or half-tone? But the problem 
is a very different thing when a panel is to be made to take its 
place among an already distributed arrangement of mouldings 
or other projections, whether these are the proper-attributes of 
any particular style or the accidental results of peculiar light- 
ing. Then the panel has to fit its prescribed place, and the 
prescription of colour that surrounds it must be thoughtfully 
consulted and studied, in order that the designer may forward 
the harmony of the whole mass. 

This involves a very subtle question, namely, that of the 
colour of a building. Of course I do not mean anything that 
relates to pigment, but to the general tone that the light and 
shade of the plastic mass produces on the artistic observer. 
Equally the colour of a statue is, of course, not any pigment 
with which it may have been tinted, but the value in grey that 
it presents, and a capable sculptor uses his colour with all the 
taste with which he is gifted to convey his sense of breadth or 
complexity, light or dark, whichever quality may best explain 
his meaning. The colour of the hair of a sitter may be repre- 
sented approximately ; the depth of the colour of the eye, or the 
over-balance of some too heavy shadow may be made right by 
the proper understanding of this vital principle. Now, colour 
in a building is muchthe same as colour in a statue ; it requires 
a large experience; and in architecture, as in painting and 
sculpture, demands a refined taste to express a breadth that 
shall be perfectly harmonious and never bald. I take as an 
illustration the diametrically different treatment that a panel 
designed to be exposed, on the south facade of a building in full 
daylight or sunlight should receive, from what must be applied 
‘to the same panel if its mission is to decorate a staircase with 
a, narrow, top light... We may also consider the different treat- 


ment visible in the Venus of Milo, formed to be seen in the 
broad light of southern daylight in harmony with the large 
breadths of simple Classic wall surface, and the draped figure 
of a saint from its position in the overarching porch of a Gothic 
cathedral. The colour in the two is absolutely opposite ; first 
in the building, and, of necessity, in the details that decorate it. 

Or take a facade of Bramante and one of a Romanesque 
building, and the difference is as light to dark ; breadth of light 
to its opposite. The conditions under which every portion of 
the decoration of these opposite and contrasting works of art 
are so obvious that I suppose no one will take exception to the 
proposition that follows on, viz. that every detail must be 
modelled to contribute to the general tone, whether this be in 
the direction of breadth and light or in massive dark; or, 
further, that this will demand of the architect a knowledge of 
effect and a mastery of detail that can only be attained by dealing 
with each moulding and each relief as a part of a whole. The 
decoration should be plastic and amenable to each wish or fancy 
of its author. Light and shade enter into the ultimate treatment 
of each angle, cornice, surface, and plane, large or small ; there- 
fore all combine to give “colour” toa building. If we accept 
the truth of this statement, how necessary, then, is it that the 
young architect should model! Colour, then, can consist of 
the aggregate values of light and shade in its largest signi- 
ficance, and must be studied down to its smallest details, And 
this involves the consideration of how it is to be done. 

The historic method—that is, a progressive course of 
graduated form from early to late in any particular style—seems 
at first sight the most reasonable and satisfactory, so far as mere 
modelling goes, and is indeed so, if we aim merely to give a 
clear idea of form, surface, treatment, and light and shade of 
particular parts of any building; and with this in view the 
student should commence with some rather simple panel, and 
learn the use of his material from the free imitation of the 
chosen object, never losing sight of the fact that many beauti;,,} 
objects, such, for instance, as those carved in hard sto 
wherein the greatest fineness of line is possible and express 
are clearly not suitable for copying in clay. In such a case a 
translation may be made. Or, again, a rough piece of wo. 1- 
carving, partly saw-work and mainly gouge-work, is not to he 
imitated in clay; here the careful and capable guidance of a 
good teacher is necessary. But enough remains in a right 
method for the architect to copy accurately and even servilely. 

The genius of the material deserves some study. Clay is 
plastic ; it is added piece by piece, layer on layer, until the 
desired contours are reached. This is the very opposite of a 
carving, when out of a block the desired contour and figure are 
cut ; and it is sometimes difficult for a student to realise that he 
must not scrape and carve down a lump of clay to some smaller 
form. For these reasons the examples should be wisely chosen 
in consonance with the genius of the material. With this in 
view the architectural student should model not only architec- 
tural details, but also the human figure, for in this section of 
study colour will become one of the qualities he will learn to 
appreciate ; and if he should be able to obtain any great power 
in figure modelling, the question of colour in his work will be 
constantly before him, and in that case he will, I am certain, 
not fail to admit its very great importance. 

As to where this study can be carried on, I for a few minutes 
ask leave to call your attention to the isolation, if I may use the 
word, that surrounds the average Government art school. The 
manufacturer does not, to the full of his requirements or oppor- 
tunities, use the art school. In many cases the manufacturer 
is absolutely indifferent, and a condition of isolation undoubtedly 
often exists between the school of art and the manufacturer. 
The connecting link is, I am convinced, to be found in the 
secondary, or technical, or advanced schools of art, where the 
classes shall be few, with masters who shall be specialists, the 
best men in their calling, and where the work shall be essen- 
tially practical and technical, and carried on to the farthest pos- 
sible point. The art school has prepared the ground, the 
technical school sows the particular crop it is desired to raise, 
and the manufacturer and employer of art labour see their 
interests are advanced by the excellent teaching their appren- 
tices may obtain in these secondary schools. An important 
instance of such an extension of art school work is seen in the 
Technical Art School at Kennington, which has grown out of 
the Lambeth School of Art, an institution that, unaided, has 
done its share fof work in helping the local manufacture to a 
name and an importance that has generally been admitted they 
have attained. I invite the attention of all interested in this 
work to this school, where instruction is given by a modeller 
and sculptor, capable in all the varied sections of architectural 
decoration, and in figure no less. I say sincerely, that the 
entire district is deeply indebted to Mr. William Silver Frith 
for the work he is doing in the South of London. 

I wish to say that ‘the clearsightedness of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute has allowed this absolutely neces- 
sary work to be done ;-and further, I here wish to record my 
grateful sense of their liberality that so fully supports one of 
the most interesting and useful art schools in this city. 
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Mr. LAWRENCE HARVEY referred to a conversation he had 
held during the summer with the Director of the School of 
Architecture at Zurich. In that gentleman’s opinion modelling 
was most important for architects, and the teaching of modelling 
would soon form a special item in the course there. Modelling 
was important because the sculpture of a building was a part 
of the design, and if the architect could not model, that part of 
the design must be done by another person, and whether or no 
it harmonised with the rest of the design it must be accepted. 
Another important thing was that the design must be totally 
different according to the material used. A design suited for 
marble would not do for Bath stone. Allowance must be made 
for thick arrises instead of thin ones. The same held good 
with wood. Mr. Harvey then described an invention for doors. 
Woods of different colours were glued on to the frames of the 
door panels. The stiles, mouldings, &c., were then cut out as 
one would carve out a mass of wood. This got over the diffi- 
culty of getting an even panel as background. As to colour 
they had to learn what that was. He once paid a visit to 
M. Guillaume when he was engaged on a bust of Monseigneur 
Darby, the Archbishop of Paris, who was shot by the Com- 
munists in 1870. The artist called it a study of colour. The 
archbishop had an intellectual countenance full of delicate 
lines. To bring out this M. Guillaume had treated the mitre 
with a perfectly plain but polished surface. If he had 
coloured the mitre with ornament the countenance would have 
lost all its delicacy of feeling. That was what was meant by 
colour. 

Mr. L. A. STOKES, vice-president, proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Sparkes for his paper. Alluding to all that was 
demanded of architects he said an architect was expected to 
see round the corner. Modelling in clay might be the more 
practical way, but on paper was the more common way. An 
architect should be able to grasp the whole as a modelled 
group in his mind. To be able to grasp in their mind only an 
elevation could not be satisfactory. To model in detail might 
be useful. But details must be taken only in their effect as 
parts of the whole building. The effect of all details changed 
according to their position, and what suited one position would 
not suit all positions. 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON, vice-president, asked if Mr. Sparkes 
had ever had any architectural students? As regarded archi- 
tects having to set modellers right, he did not know where the 
practice of architects as experts was supposed to stop. An 
artist’s life would not be worth living if he must be an expert in 
all things. 

Mr. F. JONES asked if Mr. Sparkes preferred modelling to 
setting up a perspective? Whether he meant them to model 
their buildings as a whole or only the ornamental details? 
Detail, of course, made a building perfect as a whole, but could 
they by a clay model bring out the building as a whole, or 
merely the details of it ? 

Mr. E. SWINFEN HARRIS considered the excellence of the 
fate Mr. George Devey’s buildings was the result of his making 
models to scale in wood. He advocated the modelling of 
buildings to a reliable scale before carrying them out. It was 
too late to correct faults when the buildings were finished. 

Mr. W. H. ATKIN BERRY, when asked to speak, said he 
was sorry he had arrived too late to hear the paper. 

Mr. W. H. PRATT thought one result of teaching modelling 
would be too great use of ornament at the expense of proper 
reticence. He asked how far modelling would be useful if one 
‘could not produce the effect of any material except in the 
material itself? There was also a difficulty, he thought, because 
the modeller and the carver were two different persons. 

The PRESIDENT said the students in America had to learn 
modelling. The knowledge was useful, not only for details, 
but also constructionally. As to Mr. Devey’s success, he had 
always been fortunate in his clients, but the everyday clients 
would look askance if they asked them leave to make models of 
the work to show how they would come out. 

Mr. SPARKES, in the course of his reply, said he did not 
consider an architect was required to reach any great excel- 
lence in modelling, and he regarded it more as a means to 
stimulate that higher sense that certainly moved the greater 
‘architects, and which he could not express otherwise than by 
the word “ colour.” He referred to the Palazzo della Cancelleria 
in Rome. The beautiful arrangement of light and shade had 
been as a new art and a new effect of colourto him. He put 
aside the archzeological question of ornament, as to what the 
“Greeks and Romans had done, how ornament grew, &c.; what 
he wanted them to study were not details but the effect they 
produced. Some months ago he had seen Mr. Herkomer at 
‘Bushey, and also his house, which was of amateur design. No 
one but an American was found who could put an elevation 
to Mr. Herkomers plan. And when drawn no one could 
realise its effect. So one of the students from Lambeth was 
‘sent down to make a model. It was something frightful. It 
‘was not an architect’s building—an architect would repudiate 

it. It was an artist’s building, but it would prove a marvellous 
example of light and shade. In wood-carving Mr. Sparkes 
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considered the irregularities inseparable from handwork were 
in themselves a beauty. Mechanical evenness, due to machinery, 
seemed to him to be without life. Before concluding, Mr. 
Sparkes said he did not remember ever having any archi- 
tectural students. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


‘Woking.—The foundation-stone of Christ Church, Woking 
(Station), was laid on the roth by the Duchess of Albany. The 
ceremony was conducted by the Bishop of Winchester. The 
church will be built of red brick and stone, with wide and lofty 
nave, and no aisles ; when completed will seat about 800. The 
character of the work is thirteenth century, from the designs of 
Mr. W. F. Unsworth, Poet’s Corner, Westminster. The con- 
tractors for the first section of the work are Messrs. James 
Harris & Son, of Woking. 

‘Wainfleet.—A new chancel and vestry have been added to 
the parish church, All Saints, Wainfleet, Lincolnshire. White 
bricks, with Monk’s Park dressings, are used. The roofs are 
of pitch-pine, panelled, divided by moulded principals and ribs 
covered with Bangor slates with crested ridge. Internal walls 
are rough stucco. The paving is granitic. The arches to 
chancel and aisle are deeply moulded. The stalls are of pitch- 
pine, with solid ends. The carving was done by Mr. S. Allen, 
of Holloway. The whole contract was carried out by Mr. John 
Holmes, Wainfleet, fram plans prepared by Mr. J. B. Corby, 
architect, Stamford. It is proposed to reseat the church and 
have other alterations carried out when funds are provided. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Birmingham.—An important block of property, situated at 
the junction of Albert Street and Moor Street, Birmingham, is 
about to be commenced. This building will have a frontage of 
120 feet, and be four storeys in height. The basement portion 
will be let off for wine and spirit vaults, the ground floor for 
wholesale shops, and the upper floors for wholesale warehouses. 
A large yard at the rear, covered with glass, will be adapted 
for an auctioneer’s store-room. This building is intended to be 
erected on the principle of fireproof construction, wrought-iron 
and concrete arches being used to a considerable extent. The 
situation of this building is one of the best and most central in 
Birmingham. The front elevation will be Early Gothic in 
style, terra-cotta dressings, &c., being freely used in the erection. 
Glass in lead lights is intended to be used in the upper portion 
of windows, and fanlights over doors. The basement walls will 
be lined with white-glazed bricks. Over the gateway entrance. 
and front entrance door will be ornamental iron grilles. Over 
the entrance doorway will also be placed a large enriched gable, 
filled in with ornament, and a large circular terra-cotta window. 
This building is to be erected for Mr. John Swann, of Holloway 
Head, Birmingham, from plans, &c., prepared by Mr. John 
Statham Davis, of 53 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


GENERAL. 


The Picture by Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., of Sy/via, in the 
Manchester Art Gallery, has been sold for 3152. 

Mr. 'W. T. Blackmore has been appointed Secretary to the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. 

Some Roman Mosaic Floors, probably part of a patrician’s 
villa, have just been laid open at Trieste. 

Mr. Harry Goodwin has presented to the Manchester Art 
Museum his own copy of “ Through the Wordsworth Country,” 
in which he has retouched the plates, numbering fifty-seven, 
and made them almost equal to his original pen-and-ink 
drawings. 

Mr. W. Wilds, architect, and one of the oldest inhabitants 
of Hertford, died on Monday from having accidentally set his 
clothes on fire. He had celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday 
on Saturday. 

The Home District Tactical and War Game Society will 
commence its season to-day (Friday) at the Westminster Town 
Hall. The officers of the London Rifle Brigade play against 
officers of the Artists’ Rifle Volunteers. 

The Summer Meeting of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society for 1888 is to be held in Gloucester, 
and a committee has been appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

Messrs. Yockney & Co., of Corsham, desire to make known 
that a large quantity of Bath stone, about 30,000 cubic feet 
from their quarries was used in Truro Cathedral, and was 
selected for its quality and strength. 

Caution.—Criminal proceedings urder the new Merchandise Act will be insti- 
tuted against any person or persons falsely representing any form of ventilator to be 
a Self-acting Air-pump Ventilator, said title being our registered trade-mark, any 


infringement of which renders the per?2n in‘ringing liable to a penalty of two years” 
imprisonment, RovertT Boyie & Son, Limited. 


A Business Supplement 


Bev Oriel. 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, NOVEMBER 11, 1887. 


Terms, Post Free. 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 
TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. 


SPECIAL 


SPHOCHPSSHSSHOHHSHHSHSSO HOOD 


Price Fourpence. 
EVERY FRIDAY. 


NOTICE. 


On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 


To Messrs. GILBERT WOOD & CO., Proprietors of 


Che Archifecl ano 


Contracl Reporter, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


NAME, 


ADDRESS. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in thet» letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 19s. 6a. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, ¢o residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there is no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. ’ 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
to such ingutirtes. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


NEw BARNET.—Nov. 15.—Designs are invited for a 
Building to contain Large Hall and Second Hall, Public 
Offices, &c. Mr. E. Fergusson Taylor, Surveyor, 55 and 56 
Chancery Lane. 

NEWCHURCH-IN-ROSSENDALE.—Noy. 24.—Plans are invited 
for a proposed School to accommodate 230 children. Mr. F. 
W. Goldsmith, Clerk to the School Board, Newchurch-in- 
Rossendale. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BALTINGLASS.—Nov. 12.—For Building Labourers’ Cot- 
tages. Mr. J. Ralph Dagg, Clerk of the Union, Baltinglass. 

BAtTH.—For Building Detached House, Lansdown Grove. 
Mr. T. B. Silcock, Architect, 14 Abbey Churchyard, Bath. 

Batu.—For Alterations to Rising Sun Inn. Mr. J. T. 
Hood, Anglo-Bavarian Store, Long Acre, Walcot, Bath. 

BLACKPOOL.—Nov. 12.—For Building House and Vinery. 
Messrs. Mather & Brooke, Architects, Blackpool. 

BROUGHTON.—For Building Infants’ Classroom, Pentre 
Schools. Mr. J. E. Lash, Architect, 1 High Street, Wrexham. 

CARDIFF.—Nov. 12.—For Building Boundary Walls and 
Two Flights of Steps, Moy Road. Messrs. Shirley & Sons, 
24 High Street, Cardiff. 

CHURCH.—Nov. 18.—For Building Three Separate Chapels 
at Cemetery, Registrar’s House, Board Room, Boundary Walls, 
&c. Mr. H. Ross, Architect, 5 Birch Street, Accrington. 

COLERAINE.—Nov. 15.—For Building House at the Strand, 
Downhill. Mr. W. J. Anderson, C.E., Harbour View,, 
Coleraine. 

CoLron.—Dec. 1.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverstone. 

Cork.—Nov. 12.—For Building Net Factory, Workshops, 
Lodge House, and Entrance Piers, Baltimore Fishing Schools. 
Mr. D. J. Coakley, Architect, 86 South Mall, Cork. 

FLEETWOOD.—Nov. 12.-—For Extension of Rubber Works. 
Mr. C. P. Shaw, Architect, St. Peter’s Place, Fleetwood. 

Fuimpy.—Nov. 12.—For Building Two Cottage Houses. 
Mr. Thomas Pickering, Pennygill, Flimby. 

HALIFAx.—Nov. 19.—For Building Toolmaker’s Shop and 
Chimney. Mr. J. Farrer, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 
29 Northgate, Halifax, 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 8.—For Building Board School, Keeper’s 
House, Boundary Walls, &c., Parkinson Lane. Messrs. 
Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, 
Halifax. 

HoitmMrE.—For Roofing-in, &c., West Court, for Church- 
wardens of Holme Church. Mr. W. Adams, Architect, Lynn. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Nov. 16.—For Building Residence, with 
Brewhouse, Birkby. Mr. John Barton, Architect, St. Mark’s, 
Dewsbury. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

KENDAL.—Nov, 12.—For Pulling Down Premises and WOKING.—Nov. 19.—For Building House at Woking for 
Building Shop and Dwelling-house. Mr. J. Stalker, Architect, Mr. T. Tones, of Kingston. Drawings and particulars at the 
31 Stramongate, Kendal. office of Mr, W. I. Chambers, Architect, Woking. 


LANSDOWN.—Nov. 12—For Building Synagogue. Mr. 
Lofthouse, Lansdown, Stroud. 


LEEDS.—Noy. 18.—For Repairs to Board Schools during 
the ensuing year. Mr. W. Lee, Clerk to the School Board, 
Leeds. 


LOUGHTON.—Nov. 30.—For Building Board School for 360 
Boys, with Offices, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. J. Cubitt, Archi- 
tect, 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. 


Tyne. Jones, London . 5 ‘ ; 
PENDLETON.—Nov. 14.—For Building Police Station. The | SXILTON, Leatherhead (accepted) . . «| 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Nov. 16.—For Building Foreman’s Hards, Ewell . : : - 5 : - L149 one 
House, Office, and Mess-room at the Trafalgar Grain Dock. Graham, London , : : . : . 1,026 Ona 
Mr. William Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on- Jackson, London ; R : ; 5 -__ 950 omg 

(oeane) 
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Borough Engineer, Salford. 


TENDERS. 


ASHTEAD. 


For Erection of House, Woodfield Lane, Ashtead, Surrey, for 
Miss Coates. Mr. LIONEL LITTLEWOOD, 9 Great James 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


7 =O 


For Erection of Park Fencing, &c., Ashtead, Surrey, for Miss 


PETERBOROUGH.—Nov. 11.—For Converting Shed into Coates. Mr. LIONEL LITTLEWOOD, Architect, 9 Great 
Stable and other Alterations at the Corporation Yard. Mr. “James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
J. W. Walshaw, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Peterborough. Batchelar, Leatherhead : : : c £87 35 
PRENDWICK.—Noy, 28.—For Additions to Cow-byre, Work- Hards, Ewell. : : : j , wane 


shop, &c., and for Water Supply Works to Farmhouse, Farm Skilton, Leatherhea ; g : 3 y - 78 Io 
Buildings, and Cottages. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Aln- Miles, Guildford” . ¢ $ : ; : a 
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wick, For Erection of Cottage at Greville Park, Ashtead, Surrey, for 
ROCHDALE.—Nov. 11.—For Alterations to Primitive Me- Mr. Payne Jennings. Mr. LIONEL LITTLEWOOD, Archi- 
thodist Chapel and Schcol, Newhey. Rev. J. Slater, 2 Mac- tect, 9 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
kinnon Street, Rochdale. Hards, Ewell . . . : : : “f1,095"*0 
, : Harris & Son, Woking . - : : . L05ome 
SEDBURGH.— For Alterations and Repairs to Loft-house. Graham, London ° 3 ; : ‘ E 857 oO 
Mr. S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. Jones, London . . ; : : A : 750 0 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Nov. 26.—For Erection of Out-patients’ 


Jackson, London ‘ 4 : : if 679° 0 
Building at Infirmary, Covered Way;'and Offices. Mr. W. H- Batchelar, Leatherhead . : : ; ae DOy PLT 
Mitchell, Architect, 8 Portland Street, Southampton. Skilton, Leatherhead 5 F 5 4 é 640 oO 
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RURO.—Nov. 19.—For Building House, Stables, &c. Mr. For Erection of Lodge to Greville Park, Ashtead, Surrey, for 
A. H. Clemens, Architect, Truro. Mr. J. Hogett. Mr. LIONEL LITTLEWOOD, Architect, 


WENLOCK.—Nov. 16.—For Building Two Closet Blocks at 
the Borough Lunatic Asylum. Plans at the Borough Lunatic 
Asylum, Wenlock. 


WHITCHURCH.—Nov., 21.—For Repairs to Lower Mill and 


house, &c. Mr. J. H. Money, Architect, Newbury. 


g Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Harris & Son, Woking ° 2 ; ; eae) 
Jones, London . . ° : : : . 610 
Batchelar, Leatherhead : : . - bee 
Skilton, Leatherhead . , és : ; « 570 
Millhouse, Building (in Concrete) Range of Stabling, Cow- | Jackson, London . é : ; 6 : me 528 
HARDS, Ewell (accepted) . F 4 ; -, AGF. 
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OnE ADAMS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, “VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check — 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leading Architects; 


GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement: and fastening; SASH and 


FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


ASEMENT 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane’? Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increa-ed or 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“ VICTOR,”’ permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also be supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, whichis a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else, Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 

Repairs may be effected in a few minutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 


No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. ae os e. 42/- each. 
For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 74 x9. 
No. 154, without Silent Check Action . 63/~ 4 


For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 103 x 12h. 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 
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“VICTOR” SINGLE 
ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had withor 
without Silent Check Action. 
, Dhis Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted to a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No, 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order. ams 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action ., 35/- ee = ee i Highs os loflbnaged 
7 ; g into rebate, supplied with or wit t 
No, 143, without ,, _,, 4d ai 30ie Silent Check Action. This Serine is ready to be axed 
Size of Cover Piste 5 x 5. to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 
Tene ; convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 
“pth of Well 64x 3 diameter, preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 
No. 140, with Silent Check Action ., 35/-) 6-in. 
No, 150, without ,, se a «. 80/-Jf barrel. 


Repairs to all kin 


ROBERT AD 


ds of Spring Hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned. 
Pia) ACO ee From (a Cis cancelwill Be Pronipely RePa eee 


“AMS—Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET BORO’, LONDON, S.E, 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP > 
WELL “VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check — 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for — 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form : 
is a strong recommendation on account of - 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted — 
with either my Universal Shoe (No, 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145), If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent — 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96, y 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
dwarf doors. 


No. 135, with Silent Check Action .. ac. . 00") egy lsat 

No. 147, without ,, .. nw ee oe oe ee ee 30/- 
Size of Cover Plate, 5x5, 
Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRINGS 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired, Where this. Spring is 
used one of the ordinary butt 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place, | 
Spring is. made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance, This classof Spring — 
is also made with a Spe , 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the © 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 
or left. 4 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most — 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regalated 
in a moment to suit the varying 

5 j conditions of weather, and resist 

any wind pressure, The top cap regulates the closing speed. The“ Victor 
ae Spring willallow of the door being thrown right back without injury. 


oO. 
139, with SilentCheck Action ..._.. «2 «+  «» 6-in. Barrel, 35/- 
156 yy ” and Spring Adjustment 8-in, ,, 45/- 
149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 6-in. ,, 30/< 
157 ” ns » but with = R-in. yy, 9o¢/= 
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ASHTEAD— continued. 

For Erection of Entrance Gate Posts to Greville Park, Ash- 
tead, Surrey. Mr. LioNEL LirrLewoop, Architect, 

9 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Skilton, Leatherhead £54 8 0 
Hards, Ewell. : : - : . 44 0 0 
Batchelar, Leatherhead. . : » 43 12 0 


BARNET. 
For Kitchen, Scullery, Boiler-house, Serving-room, &c., at the 
Workhouse, Barnet. Mr. J. LApps, Architect. 


Marriott Bros, Barnet =£,1,003,.0° 0 
Joseph Baughen, Barnet . ; . . 1,627 0 9 
Neave & Neave, St. John’s Wood . 3 1,618 oO O 
WILLMOTT & Sons, Hitchin, Herts (accepled) 1,457 9 O 


BECKENHAM. 
For Improvement Works, Bevington Road, Beckenham. Mr. 
G. B. CARLTON, Surveyor. 


T. Free & Son, High Wycombe 7 BPE 287 “To. 6 
J. S. B. Marshall, Brighton. : . Saas Oy) O 
T. Adams, Kingsland . : : 2 . Peace. /, 
A. Palmer, Birmingham : : pars! 252i ps 8 
James & Wood, Birmingham . ; . » 251 13 6 
H. Heathfield, Beckenham . ‘ ; : » 250°" 5 4 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . : : - 235 19 4 
R, Mayo, Brixton (accepted ) ; . . . 207 6 8 
Surveyor’s estimate » 227 10 0 


BOSCOMBE SPA. 

For Building Pair of Houses, Adeline Road, Boscombe Spa. 
Messrs. C. T. & W. H. Mixes, Architects, Bournemouth, 
Quantities by the Architects. 


Dawbenny, Bournemouth . ; ; PYLo4q2*19° 4 
Hudson & Kerley, Bournemouth. : oS 2s Om O 
Barrow & Entwisle, Winton, Bournemouth 3 BSA7 OF O 
C. Harmant, Bournemouth . 6 ; . O40 e TOR, O 
Judd & Foot, Bournemouth : ; : AO25y, |. 0 
H. Ware, Boscombe, Bournemouth . : ors. 2) 0 
Summers & Gunstone, Bournemouth . ‘ Peevow 1 2 i0 
Lucas & Cosser, Bournemouth . 6 : 2005) 0" © 
A. Wareham, Bournemouth : 5 5, CaS). Ke =e 
G. James, Bournemouth . ; : ; #2035770" 0 
Scott & Mitchell, Boscombe, Bournemouth rash OL 0 
JAMES & TAYLOR, Bournemouth (accepted pro- 

vistonally) 3 A ; : : 3 = 50-0 O 
L. Wellstead, Winton, Bournemouth . : RAO. Oo” O 


BATH. 


For Alterations and Additions to Argyle Chapel, Bath. Mr 


GARLAND, Architect. 


Bladwell : . . : . ’ eee Adon Oe O 
Laver . é : 5 ; , ‘ ‘ DA ZOOL. O 
WIBLEY (acccpied) ; : ‘ . » 418 IO oO 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


For Completing a Pair of Houses in the Adeline Road, 


Boscombe Spa, for the Bournemouth Building Society. 
Messrs. C. T. & W..H. MILES, Architects, Bournemouth. 


Dawbeney, Bournemouth . ; : ; 4942519 4 
Hudson & Ferley, Bournemouth : 211: 85.2000" O 
Barrow-& Entwistle, Winton . - : 7a8477607.0 
C. Hannant, Bournemouth . : c , judd CHILO Oo 
Judd & Foot, Bournemouth - : : O25, iO 
H. Ware, Boscombe ©. . A : 5 = 755s OunO 
Summers & Gunstone, Bournemouth . ; ap OR ol sare 
Lucas & Cosser, Bournemouth é : ot OOS mO MnO 
A. Wareham, Bournemouth ; : ; 2 ©7080) 0 
G. James, Bournemouth. ; : - 1 O55 580), 0 
Scott & Mitchell, Freemantle. Ol sw, 0, O 


James & TAYLOR, Bournemouth (accepted pro- 


vistonally) “ 9 ; - . 4 7 G02, Oy O 
S. Wellstead, Bournemouth : 6 c 3 470; nO O 
BURNLEY. 

For Building Two Dwelling-houses, Wheatley Lane. Mr. T. 

BELL, Architect, 14 Grimshaw Street, Burnley. 
Accepted Tenders. 

J. B. Smith, Burnley, mason : P 0/504 TI4UTk 

J. Hargreaves, Higham, joiner . ‘ ’ 144g 0% Oo 

W. Hargreaves, Nelson, plumber : : 1) LOOM OnnO 

P. Preston, Burnley, plasterer. ; : Jk TOSLO. O 

W. Stannuth, Burnley, slater . ; . i «66 OF 0 


BROMLEY. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Workhouse Infirmary, for 


the Guardians, Bromley, Kent. 


White & Son . : > ft, fOOe 0, 0. 
Manbridge : ; : ; : 1,050, 07 )0 
Smith & Sons . : : 5 : : ; 897 0 O 
EePelee ; 5 : : ; : : 820 0 O 
Waddington. 3 : A ; é : iy LD 
Woodham : : , P : : F 678 o Oo 
Newton & Idle, Clapham : : : : 639 0 oO 


WE AETOGARNW|Y & 


EARD wWwoobs., 


ROBERT GARRARD & CO. 


206 BETHNAL GREEN 
ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 


Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for C 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. 


ounter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 
Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 


Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., &c. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other. Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 


Telegraphic Address—“ ACAJOU., LONDON.” 


BEST 


GREEN R 


OOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 
| The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” /n the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 7887. | ce 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


G 
S 


QMM bts 


W000 CARVINGS. 


6p) a QO 5 PARQUE in Stock, ready for Layisies All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
> we  & RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates, Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
= aa > O * Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP. the country. ; 
() foal . A Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimaies and Designs on Application. 
7. oofear °° 
qo °P = 
wees | xy = ch ) 5 
As = Wo 
Oo - Sul oO 
Discs: 
a8 a a ARTISTIC JOINER 
Aa a a > (Turpin’s Patent), 5-16inch thick, prepared / OR OuLTe 
| SO & & THIN PARQUET wii iyh eninge cut come 7 ae 
Fo FQ existing deal floor,and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction. oa Sas BACKING. 
eee ee eEaEE EEE Tea er =aT ES eS a TL 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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BROMLEY—continued. 
For Improvement Works, Hadlow and Granville Roads, 
Bromley, Kent. 


LEICESTER. 


For Construction of about 470 yards of Pipe Sewers, with Man- 
holes, Lampholes, and other Works in Connection there- 


Plans, Specification, 


Doulton . : : : 2 2 : TAT OS2EED (FO with, in the Borough of Leicester. 

Wheeler ue oF0 and ’ Quantities by Mr. J. GORDON, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 

Gi Porter. 976 0 O Surveyor. Fersti: 
2 er ye. 

ay eae 4c 5 ie Thomas Smart, Nottingham {£744 8 o — 

Lansbury ; 856 0 0 James Dickson, St. Albans A5Q.17. Sa £45740 3 

Morieée Go 859 0 oO James & Wood, Birmingham 425° * 1 "o 4147 

ceenict ae 83610) 6 S. & E. BENTLEY, Leicester 

Woodhams & Fry 764 0 O (accepted ) . : » 366° 2 2 350 19 2 

W. Porter 756 0 0 

A. H. Lusamen 748 0 O LONDON. 


For Alterations and Repairs to the Cross Keys Publichouse, 
Theobald’s Road, W.C., for Mr. C. H. Belsey. Mr. 


CAMBERLEY. 
ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 Strand, London, W.C. 


For Sinking Well and Constructing Water Chamber, Cam- 


berley, Surrey, for Flushing Main Sewers, for the Farnham Drew & Cadmen . : - £1,495 9 0 
Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. C. Hart, Surveyor, High J. Anley | an » 1s207 APE 
Street, Camberley. ino Yardley & Sons 1,287 Oo. O 
R. Taylor, Finchley AT OSes Sune Ward & Lamble 1,287 O89 
Spencer, Camberley : 189 0 o| Riley Bros. * ie 152 Sei 
Spear & King, Crowthorne . 154.0) 0 J. Walker (¢00 /ate) T0074 Dhar 
W. Watson, Ascot é : rec ono T. BOYDEN (accepted) ; 865 0 oO 
W. Cox, Farnham (accepled 178 10° 0 Counter and Pewterers Work. 
G, Finch, Frimley , 170 GOO Helling é 145, 90 
i. Heath . 139) O10 
HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. & ned 136 0 0 
For Forming Market Place, Shambles, and Building Three ee oy ; } : 131 MO ae 
Dwelling-houses with Shops, Hemel ELetapsiead ait the Watts & Co. (accepted) . 128 17 © 
Town Improvement Committee. Messrs. GEORGE Low G. F. Moody : : : : 124015 oe 
& W. RALPH Low, Architects. Quantities not supplied. Gasjittings. 
W. Sear, Hemel Hempstead =f, 3;400" 0 0 Vaughan & Brown . . . 78 14 6 
Fincken Smith, Tring ee coomomog) Jo Riggs -. 76 0 O 
G. Smart, Luton s. <<). |) gzigno god?) > & J. Brown . ee 72,0 0 
J. PAYNE, Hemel Hempstead (accepted ) 3,028 o o| E. PRAGNELL (accepted) . . 62 I0 oO 
erate eae es . * : : 21585 si * For Repairs to No. 14 St. Luke’s Road, W., for Mr. John 
) 2x 325 Hughes. Mr. ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 Strand, 
London, W.C. 
: ee J. Cutting & Sons £ 185e.0ar0 
For Decorations, Ellesmere, Kew Road. Messrs. MORLEY & C. H. Cutting & Sons . : 53te one 
LETTS, Surveyors, 185 Earl’s Court Road. Spencer & Co. . < : 170 0 O 
BLASBY, Kew (accepted ) a hie. <0 G. E. LupTOoN & SONS (accepied ) 1417 ope 


HOLDEN & CO”’S PATENT ZING ROOFING 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


. Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, aid Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S8.W. { 


Ty 11 PRIZE MEDALS, 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
*<*Eimmovable Aeme”™ 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


LIMITED, 
Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, S.E. 


OPECIALITE MEDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TUES. 


i; CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: 
Kinson Wharf, 


34a Albert Embankment, 
LAMBETH, S.E. $T.u. 


BLO 


ay 


Ry 


31 Victoria Buildings, 

Victoria Street, 
Kase MANCHESTER. 
STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C. 
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LONDON — continued. LONDON-— continued. 
For the Victoria Concert Hall, Langham Place, Regent Street. | For Building Postal Sorting Office at ere 

Mr. T. E. KNIGHTLEY and Mr. C. il: PHIPPS, eoaA., W. J. Botterill . : : £1985 o.20 
Architects. Quantities ne Messrs. Batterbury & ‘Huxley. C.. Codie. . : : : : 1,873 0 O 

J. Morter é ; —haowEs4d, (O° .O Ward, Clarke & Co.. ‘ F M : 7944.0. 
Holliday & Greenwood ; , ‘ F 247,420" 0-0 R. D. Lown & Sons . : : “ ; A SEALS ae Hg: 
Howell . : : é A j <f 46,9007 0 Oo R. Hockley. ‘ = : s : 7 1,406 6 0 
IBayces! : : 3 ; : . se °40,850)-0 O Leslie & Knight : : ; : : aeAG7. OF. 
Higgs & Hill . : : A : ‘ oP 40,226 —70° .0 Perry & Co. . : : ; : ; wn t,4020-0. 0. 
Mowlem . ; : , ‘ ‘ x 6 dyke © J. Webb . F 5 ‘ ; 5 ; 5 nS “er 
Nightingale . : : - . F cy 45,020 20° “O A. J. Thompson : - : ‘ : a1, 440010.7.0 
Perry & Co. . : : : A ; Pa Ag7cop OO Se Grstee. . : ; é - 1,398" 0 0 
Lovatt, Wolverhampton. . . ~.  « 45,585 90 o| W.H. Lordin & Sonsoyant, “nuh septate Orme OeO 
Stanley Bird . : ; 4 p i eds Sor 0. O M. Gentry. ; : : F 2 . - 1,375 0 9 
Brass & Son . 1 4. wp CIE S535 55 0 0 We Loot ee) © PSA eg ae oo 3107 O40 
Parnell, Rugby ; : ‘ : ‘ . 45,400 0 O A. Bunting : : , 5 i P 11: 300m0n) GO 
H. & J. Greenwood . : : : 3 ies 350 10.0 Neave & Neave ‘ ; eben O). ols te 
Peto Brothers... . pet Adhd 20 %'0. |) TE Sarvistee =. . 1,330 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham 2 : - on43, 540.0. 0 W. Dabbs. : ‘ 4 A r Ns GION OG. 
Stephens & Bastow ‘ : : PAs ATT. 0. O W. Shurmur. ; . : : : ie 7 oe O80 
Bywaters : - : : ; : pm43, 307m) 0) 40 J. Gormley : : ‘ 5 DRORY Ch 
Kirk & Randall. ; ‘ ; ; (ae 43, 3400-0 (0 F, R. TURTLE (accepted) . < ; E175 50-0 
Charles Wall . . . . . . - 42,400 0 O| For Erection of Workshop, Stamford Read: ebecor W. 
Beene. SON, 4s ey se mend) 225)7,.9 9 Mr. LIONEL LITTLEWOOD, Architect, 9 Great James 


Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
For Extra Works at the Old Cock Tavern, Highbury, for Mr. HUMPHREYS, Hyde Park (accepted) . . -£195 0 0 


Richard Baker. Mr. ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, wit Seven tenders received. 
99 Strand, London, W.C. For Rebuilding 40 Aldermanbury, E.C. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, 
Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. 
Decorative Work fackie Grill Room. A. W. HAMMOND (accepted ). 
C. E. Birch . . . £368 10 ©} For Portland and Bath Stone Front, 145 Cannon Street, E.C. 
eaavan co. CO Se 8. 555 OO Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall 
Webb & Co. : . . hee pte be auld Street, E.C. 
SIMPSON & SONS (accepted ) : : : fe 350400. 0 Sanioee ee ; ; £252 0 0 
Carter, Johnson & Co. =. .  - + + 345 9 O| HeRRIDGE (accepted). er ow oO 
Campbell Tile Co. (part only) . : , - 183 9 ©)! For Erection of New Premises off saanad Road, Kensington. 
Gasfttings Mr. LIONEL LITTLEWOOD, Architect, 9 Great James Street, 
Strade & Co... «. Pees 30970 0 Bedford Row, W.C. 
J. Dodson . p é fats45 Lo Oo R. Bryon . ; : : 3 : : wt 0376.0 10 
VAUGHAN & BROWN (accepted ) MR Th 0 of PICO ne ee ee = 5 ABT 
E. Pragnell . ; , : ‘ RLOO . 0.0 Kent . . . . : . : . - 497 9 9 
(eine var : A ‘ : - : i eZ OOO 
Grill and Hot-Water Fittings. Jones . : - : : : 2309. Onn O 
THOS. WALLER & CO. (accepted ) , ‘ eo 07-0 OLSON (accepted) , j : z : oe 305 Oso 


H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, pebbled 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and tor ' SHUT-__. Grass SeLLERs’ COMPANY 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
EXHIBITION, 


Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 2 


= Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,5 
Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun- Metal Casements. 3 
New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 
Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 2 E 
act Glasgow, ‘1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. E 
H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;" ; 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


| = gw A ay ) 
| < E ye 
5 SS 

Vie |e - MzpaL AWARDED, 1876. 


‘nes Ventilator, 


; Improved Glass 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. Thceeeed Hopper for Skylights. | Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 
ic Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 2Sa UPPER pale Ppcteat Pt STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, Ww. EDGWARE ROAD, 


Occupy same space only as 
Ordinary Socket Pipes. 


HOT-WATER PIPES & COILS. 


“RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 
The most inexperienced can fix them. Soundness of Jointacertainty. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES, 


The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 


Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, Churches, Board 
Schools, Horticultural Work, &c. 


Makers of the | MPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT COILS, Coil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains, Vases, &c 


| | BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, 
| 1 g | METAL KEYS, |. 


And by an 


WALEER & ALALALOTMD late of GEARY € WALKER), {Adhesive & Preservative Mastic. 
= John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, 


Vol. XXXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gold Lettered, Price 12s. 6d.  Officc—173 Strand, London, W.C. 


PATENT UNIVERSAL [fies 
ig EXPANSION JOINT |B 
WATE 


"WLa71dW00 4X14 


4 125185 Sans INTERNALLY 
Boilers of every description, 


wo00. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
‘WALSAS 
LS3dVIH9 ONY 1838 FHL 
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LONDON—continued. NORTH BIERLEY. si 
For Finishing No. 45 Nevern Squire, Kensington, S.W., for For Laying 15-inch Pipe Sewer (3,680 yards), &c., for the 
the Executrix of the late Robert Whitaker. Messrs. ye Bierley Local Board. Mr. P. Ross, Engineer, 
R LETTS, Surveyors, 185 Earl’s Court Road. Wibsey. 
ao : 5 4 : ; : wit 2he AO, O J. Duckett, Manningham . ; : : . £2,558 0 oO 
Oldrey. ; : ; : Z : - 167 0 0, W. Farnish, Manningham : : : . 2,384 16 o 
TOTEN & SONS, Gloucester Road (accepted) . 148 0 Oo B. B. Lazenby, Manningham : 2,270 8 oO 
oe PA lta eats a ine J. Brigby, Bingley : 2,243 0 © 
For Various Alterations 19t Earl’s Court Road, Kensington, Pugs Schol 2,036 0 Oo 
S.W., for Messrs.. Blake & Co. Messrs. MORLEY & Neckake t). | a 
# P ; Holmes & Haigh, Bradford . : ; Bo2z6on7 4. 
LETTS, Surveyors, 185 Earl’s Court Road. ean Manningham : , 1,966 15 0 
ile acto tae c . . 2 HAASE Ooh W. Small Thornbury : . : . 1,900 I0 oO 
TOTEN & SONS, Gloucester Road (accepted ) L051) Oo) O l. Siioeer. Cleckheatcauam : ; OT bSinee 8 
For Sanitary and Decorative Repairs at 12 Penywern Road, | J. Speight, Leeds : . i z, . '1,8347a0 0 
Kensington. Messrs. MORLEY & LETTS, Surveyors, 185 J. Balmforth, Elland. F : tipi . 1,799 0 © 
Earl’s Court Road. M. Hall, Westgrove . ; : : : «7 1,037018 
Hook, Belgrave Road (accepted ) : . P£I44 -O © J. Priestley, Wibsey . : - ? i 1,619:;2 & 
B. Roberts, Oakenshaw . : : : oni, orm 3 0 
PETERBOROUGH. A. BRoscup & SON, Great Horton (accepted). 1,360 10 o 
For Building Two Shops, &c. Mr. J. G. STALLEBRASS, Archi- 
tect, Bamber Street, Peterborough: REDDITCH. 
Machin : : . £1,025 © oO For Fittings at the Redditch Post Office. 
Wenlock - 999 © O| Morris & Norton. ‘ : ; : - £309 17 oO 
Sibly & Hill 999 © O|  F. Wells & Son c : « 357 14 0 
Rowe 986 16 oj T.R. Bridgford : » 250.0 0 
Gray Bros. ; F 949 0 O Bradney & Co. 6 4 é . +. 245) ClO: 
Binder & Guttridge . 935 Oo oO F. Briley : : ; ; ; “ » 240. 0 0 
Bridgefoot : 899 0 Oo MIDLAND JOINERY COMPANY (accepted) .  19ser5 oe 
Hicks ; : ; ‘ S770 Oy 4 
SHARP & IRESON (accepted) . aE sO 0 SALISBURY. f 
For the Erection of New Shop and Dwelling-house, Catherine 
PLYMOUTH. Street, for Mr. L. T. Fulker. Mr. FRED BATH, F.R.IB.A., 
For Building New Masonic Hall, Princess Street, Plymouth. F.S.1., Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury, Quantities. 
Mr. KEArTs, Architect. supplied. 
Sawle : : : , , - £45410, 0, 0 F. Dibbin, Salisbury . 3 3 : ‘ £770 10 Oo 
Calwill et 204 LOMO J. W. Hopkins, Wilton ; ; : «} 7Aou BQO: 
Harley 4,100 0.0 G. Dolman, Salisbury . : , . . « 722 0 0 
Mussel! - 3,989 0 0|} W.J.&C.S. Young, Salisbury . ‘ ‘ + 7O2 an ae 
Blowey aon RC Om Ono Harris Gilbert, Salisbury . 2 . , » OOS Maes aie 
Piper ; ; ‘ *. 3, Q0es eQuO WEBB & Co., Salisbury (accepted) . . «Giotto 
Tozer (Tozer & Son) 3,889 oO Oo 
Trevena ; ; 87750) 0 unO WOKING. 
Debnam } : : 3,749 0 O For Greenhouse, &c., Pyrford, for Hon. Michael Sandys. Mr. 
Roberts (Roberts & Hurrell) . 3430 G0)| W. I. CHAMBERS, Architect, Woking. 
Goad (Lapthorne & Goad) : : ‘ ¢ 3,082" 0. © A. A. GALE (accepted ). 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, | Foy 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Surveying List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 
IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


d 


Ape a " >» made in 
oroug Sg 
=1> K. 
Cure fct TRave £y 2 MARK. all colours 
Damp Walls Se and 
and is aie : colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufactuer 


THE GRANITIC EASE NL COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT'S 
PATENT FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS, 


Possess immense advantages over all other means of Fixing, but 
the chief points are :— 7 
1, They take nails or screws at any length of time, never 
becoming too hard. i 
2. They do not split, like inferior materials, 
3. A vastly superior Jixing is obtained. 
If ndreds of references. REDUCTION IN COST. 
Particulars‘on application. 
Certificate of Merit, Sanitary Institute, Bolton, 1987 
RECENT J rue of Merit Sanitary Institute, York, 1R86, 
° ighty Commended, Firemen’s Exhibiti yest- 
AWARD: L. l minster, 1886. 3 ae iw 
: To be obtained only from 
J WR IGH e " Westminster Ch 
- 4 f restmins ambers, 
T& CO. Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
“Fixing,” London. 
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Telegraphic Address : 


INES & CO, 


(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


PAPERHANGINGS 


MANUFACTURERS, 
49 Bread Street, Cannon Street, 


A large collection of Choice LO b | 0 Y 
Eas zB 


from, which ‘Orders ‘oan Be 

Supplied. 

LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 
DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 


Raised Flocks. Borders and 
Friezes. 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHCLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
t Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
(Late ot 100 NEW BUND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPEGIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


SEYSSEL ; 
ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


PILKINGTON & Co. SPHAI TE. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


DAMP WALLS 
THOROUGHLY CURED. 


PEHUROLITE NEVER FAILS! 


Twenty years’ careful study and practice has proved that 
the worst of Damp Walls can be cured and made fit for 
the most delicate Decorations of all kinds) PEUROLITE 
mixed ready for use in Cans—Pint, 1s. 6d.; Quart, 2s. 6d.; 
Gallon, 8s. 

G. JONES, Decorator to H.M. the Queen, EAST COWES, 

Isle of Wight. 
Agents wanted. Please recommend PEUROLITE after you 
have proved it genuine. Full particulars, one stamp. 
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: TOTTENHAM. 

‘For Paving with Asphalte the Paths in Station Road and 
Jolly Butcher’s Hill, Wood Green, for the Tottenham 
Local Board of Health. 


McCleod & Co. . . ‘ . . é + Labor O 
Trickett & Son . ‘ . : : 5436404, 0 
J. J. Griffiths ° . . . : : 342 9 0 
G, Bell. : : : : t ; : Giigkb a2 6 
BrapsHaw & Co., London and Tottenham 

(accepted) . . ° . . . : M2671 


WREXHAM. 
For Additions and Alterations to the Wrexham Infirmary 


Buildings. Mr. JOHN Morrison, Architect, Wrexham. 
Davies & Son, Rhostyllen, Wrexham. st 15125 850%, 0 
Davies Bros., Wrexham . : . 4 1,500.47, 5 
W. G. SAMUEL, Wrexham (accepéed ) ‘ gI0 0 O 
J. Pickard, Whitchurch . : ° . Stay Aes Pen O 
J. Garner, Northop . a . ‘ 620 0 O 


FIREPROOF COMBINED COLUMNS AND STANCHIONS. 


‘THE advantages of wrought-iron and steel columns are becom- 
ing better known. Cast-iron can bear an enormous load, but 
there is risk if, by any chance, a force is applied in another 
direction. Hence in the goods-stores of railways, and wherever 
much shifting of the contents occurs, built columns of wrought- 
jron or steel are now commonly used. In the new columns 
introduced by Mr. A. W. Rammage, C.E., of 42 Old Broad 
Street, there is an adaptation of materials to insure fireproof 
qualities. The outer section can be either round or angular, 
but the strength of the column does not entirely depend upon 
the area of that part. There are also inner divisions of steel 
running longitudinally, and in that way the load falls upon 
material that is arranged in the most efficient way. In addition, 
the intervening spaces are filled with concrete, and there is con- 
sequently not only stability, but capability to withstand a fire. 
‘Owing to the scientific disposition of the steel, there can be no 
doubt of the economy that will follow the use of the improved 
columns. Mr. Rammage, the patentee, claims the following 
advantages for them :—1. They are the strongest pillars extant, 
and are constructed of rolled steel, concrete, &c. 2. They are 
fireproof. 3. Strength for strength they are as cheap as cast- 
iron ; one of these, having the same sectional area of metal as 
a cast-iron one, will carry twice the load. 4. They can be 


| made in very long lengths, and an uniform thickness of metal 
throughout insured, having none of the irregularities existing in 
cast-iron columns, 5. They can be constructed to carry several 
thousand tons, and can also be made small enough to take the 
, last upper storey of an ordinary building, the interior consisting 
of a rigid fireproof material suited to small diameter pillars. 


DEMOLITION OF HOUSES. 


ON Monday a case was heard in the Liverpool County Court 
in which the Toxteth Local Board sought to recover 19/. 75. 1d. 
from a contractor for breach of agreement. It was agreed that 
the defendant was to demolish some houses and to purchase 
and remove the materials. The sum to be paid for the demo- 
lition was 22/. 15s., while the defendant was to pay 87/. 15s. for 
the old materials. According to the plaintiffs’ statement, the 
defendant had failed to remove the whole of the materials from 
the site of the buildings, and refused to do so when his atten- 
tion was called to the fact. As a consequence, the Board had 
the stuff removed themselves, and sought to charge the de- 
fendant with the cost. The defence was that there was a 
distinction between old material and mere rubbish, and that 
the contract did not include the removal of such stuff as old 
mortar and brickbats. The defendant declared that such dis- 
tinction was a well-known local custom, and tendered evidence 
to support this statement. His Honour, Judge Collier, how- 
ever, said he could not accept the evidence, but wou!d take a 
note of its having been offered. He then gave judgment for 
the plaintiffs, with costs. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SANITARY INSPECTORS. 


A MEETING of the Association of Sanitary Inspectors was held 
on Saturday night at the Westminster Town Hall. The chair- 
man, Mr. Hugh Alexander, chief sanitary inspector of the 
Shoreditch district, delivered the annual address. He con- 
gratulated the members upon the progress which he said the 
Association had made during the past four years, and expressed 
his belief that the vibration of public thought and sentiment 
upon health questions had been very clearly indicated in many 
ways latterly. The full ripeness for legislation had been mani- 
fested very clearly in the report of the Royal Commissioners, and 
in other ways, and these signs of impending change had arisen from 
defects of law and consequent defects of administration, widely 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, B.C, 
Birrs or Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s TABLES, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON -TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES; 
always on hand. 


VouaE XXXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN 
caeraraH Down | SUMMER_ DRIED. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., 
LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


TONE BROTHERS, L’: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 


PSSSSSCOSSSSSSSSSOSHSOSOSSHOSOSOLOOCOSOSOS 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
| GLAZING 


NY For ROOFS, « * * * * * * * 

Xv **x***x SKYLIGHTS & 

—— HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required, 

No Zinc, |RON, OR PuTTY USED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


wre PP PIS 


GROVER & Co. (#imiter), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
PO SSSSCESSCSSSSSSEPHSSLS SS SLCOS OS LOHAMOS 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&¢> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIBMINGHAM. 


BATH STONE. 
UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY. 
PICTOR’S MONKS’ PARK, CORSHAM DOWN 
BOX GROUND, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND 


WINSLEY GROUND, WESTWOOD. 
I. SU MSION 3 Quarry Owner, 
aks p Quarries every descrip- 
Q "4 
\ and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 
C 
ADDRESS -— 
TRADE MARK. NEWARK STREET, BATH. 
: (Mr. WHtre’s SYSTEM), 
e{Wor Churches, Schools, 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 
Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 
s @e: tion of Bath Stone, 
MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 
WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 
; i, p Offices, &c. 
THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Oapham Junction, §.W.- 


are 
Pan) 
| ; 
ON img | 
NAA) f 
= 
The King of T'ype-writers; tice uvot rapid and most durable 
Type-writing Machine extant. 10,000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing. ‘I'housands of Testimonials from Merchants, Goverz~ 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographers, 


and‘ All sorts and conditions of men.’ 
Apply for Price List and Purticulars to Sole London Offee, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
ZOO Gracechurch Sireet, E.C. 
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f-lt. The law, at present, had inadequately provided for the 
proper protection of the public health, and was incommensurate 
with the requirements of the present day. Many people, how- 
ever, had been awake and doing, and there was good reason to 
believe that several matters would be dealt with during the next 
Session of Parliament. Thus, the Public Health (Metropolis) 
Bill, introduced by Lord Salisbury, was a proposition to consoli- 
date the numerous sanitary enactments which had agglomerated 
in the tentative legislation of the last forty years. It was certain 
that the Public Health Act of 1875, upon which the Bill was 
modelled, was not a perfect instrument wherewith to secure the 
prompt abatement of evil conditions, and if the Bill should be 
revived it would be found that it had defects in its provisions 
and omissions of important essentialities in its constitution. In 
concluding, the speaker remarked that while much had been 
done during the last few years to enlighten the public mind as 
to the value of sanitation, and much had been done, notably by 
that Association, aided greatly by its president, to improve the 
estimation in which sanitary inspectors were wont to be held, 
there remained yet much for the Association to do to secure 
from the Government the legal status to which sanitary in- 
spectors were entitled. 


TRADE NOTES. 
THE alterations which were being made at Trinity College, 
Dublin, are now completed. They include improvements in 
the ventilation, Boyle’s ventilators being used. 

WE are informed that the Plastic Decoration and Papier 
Maché Company, of 21 Wellington Street, Strand, have 
received the highest honours at the Adelaide Exhibition for 
their manufacture of fibrous plaster, carton-pierre, and papier- 
maché ornaments. 

ONE of the largest and most extensive granite polishing 
works in Aberdeen, together with the quarries at Peterhead, 
carried on successfully for many years by the late Messrs. John 
Fraser & Son, has been purchased by-Mr. John Whitehead, of 
the firm of Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, 74 Rochester Row, 
‘Westminster. 


THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘‘ Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DuRABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 


THE Directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
have accepted the estimate of Mr. T. W. Helliwell, of Brig- 
house, to execute the whole of the zinc roofing and glazing on 
their intended new station at Rochdale on his patent system of 
glazing without putty, and zinc roofing without external 
fastenings or solder. The total quantity is about 81,000 feet 
super glazing, and 28,800 feet super zinc. 


THE Directors of the Mitcham Linoleum and Floor Cloth 
Company, Limited, have offered prizes to artists, to the amount 
of 200/., for designs suitable to linoleum or floor cloth. The 
first series of prizes for sets of three designs comprise a first 
prize of 752, second, 4o/.; third, 20/.; fourth, 154 ; fifth, 107. 
Total, 1607. There is a second series of prizes for single 
designs. Additional prizes are also offered—for the best design 
of three colours, a sixth prize of 20/., and for the best design 
of four colours a seventh prize of 20/. The sixth and seventh 
prizes will not be awarded for any design included in the first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes. The directors of the 
company, assisted by Mr. G. H. Birch, F.S.A., will make the 
awards, and their award will be final. The designs must be: 
sent in not later than January 14 next. 


MEssRs. EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & Co., of Elm Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., have just made and fixed a novel 
illuminator at Messrs. Fossett Leon & Co.’s_ premises, 
82 Regent Street, Hatters to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
The centre of device consists of Prince of Wales’s feathers, 
artistically wrought in iron and white enamelled springing from. 
wrought-iron enamelled and decorated jewelled crown, the 
whole outlined with gas and backed with shield of gas jets 
intertwined and festooned with wrought-iron green-enamelled 
ivy leaves, with ribbon springing from same, with motto, “Ich 
Dien,” in gas ; the whole flanked with A. E. in gaswork. It 
has the advantage of being a most effective daylight decoration 
as well as illumination. 


THE new illustrated catalogue for tiles and wall decoration, 
just issued by Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, of Etruria, 
Stoke-on-Trent, shows how well the cld and famous influences 
of the Etruria Works are still reverenced. The great Josiah- 
Wedgwood never attempted the manufacture of tiles, but the 
exquisite ornamentation which he employed will always give 
the key to the decoration of any form of ceramics in the 
establishment. In many of the illustrations we can see the 
refined taste which characterised Wedgwood’s gems, and which 
have made his name synonymous with Classic taste. The 


GRIPE rreS’ 


“PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


‘Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


dwork in new houses should be fireproofed with. this 

_ quid, the Goat is so pes in compattete vie the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. | 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths Pyrodene 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. 

It lasts as long as the wood itself. 

It prevents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 

it does not crack, peel, or rub oft. Paint ia best for the purpose 
aint ia bes . 


GRIFFITHS’ ““PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. 


See the following Testimonial:—Report of Professor WATSON SMITH, F.C.S., F.I.C., Vice-Chairman of the Chemical Section of the 
Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester. 


D The Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester : March 22, 1887. 
M FAR SirRs,—I beg to say that during the erection of the Royal Jub:lee Exhibition Buildings, 
anchester, I was authorised by the Works Committee to make a critical examination of fice- 
Rroofing compositions and paints for the woodwork in the Exhibition, and to report thereon. 
A is work I undertook. and having some slight practical experience of only one of the several 
Teproofing mixtures offered, and that one not yours, I was advised to try experiments with 
Several others as well. The results of my experiments were embodied in a report, which was 
et before the Works Committee ; it was accompanied by some experiments, and the subject 
as freely discussed. On the whole, and especially jor ease and rapidity of penetration and 
neutrality, as well as eHiciency as a fireproofer, the Griffiths’ Pyrodene Liquid was preferred. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING CO,, Li 


4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 

It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can anply it. Hil 
One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


All the woodwo kin the Fine Art Section is protected with your Pyrodene bia hae 
with your Pyrodene Paints. Tke boarawork forming the inner walls of een vibe building 
also fireproo'ed with Pyrodene Liquid ; the remsining wood, iron, and bee oO a seca 
bo h inside and outside (with a trifling exception), is painted with your Aquol, goa SaaS 
ance of all is most satisfuctory. ‘The paints were anplied during a most tear. a cifonee 
stood an exceptionally hot summer, snd. he T consider them suitable for any a 
iam, faithfna yours, 
epee WAREON SMITE, FOS: FEC omic 
Lecturer in Chemical Technology in the Victoria University, &c., (ore Ee ie ge stneunas 
Section (No. LiI. Cnemical and Allied Industries) of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, . 
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catalogue itself, which contains fourteen or fifteen large sheets, 
is an example of art work, depicting one after the other selec- 
tions of beautiful designs. The photographic illustration of 
dados, mantels, friezes, &c., seems in its delicacy to be mainly 
derived from the old models of the founder of the firm. 


_ THE new “Clamond” incandescent gas-lights were used to 
light up the entrance of the Library, Guildhall, on Wednesday 
night, on the occasion of the Lord Mayor’s banquet. Each 
gave a forty-candle power light on a consumption of 6 feet of 
gas per hour. The above was the first installation carried out 
in England. The A‘olus Waterspray General Ventilating and 
Electrical Engineering Company are the sole agents. 


St. COLUMB MINOR CHURCH, Cornwall, has recently been 
enriched by the fixing of a four-light window at the east end. 
It represents four subjects—the Annunciation, the Adoration, 
the Baptism, and the Saviour Blessing Little Children. The 
difficulty of illustrating such full subjects, owing to the extreme 
narrowness of the lights, has been successfully overcome. 
They are surmounted by rich floral canopy work on alternate 
blue and ruby grounds, the bases being in keeping. The 
window is to the memory of the late Thomas Nicholls, and was 
carried out by Messrs. Gibbs & Howard, 64 Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square. 


THE granitic paint has now been in use for over twenty- 
seven years, and its results as experienced by the numerous 
persons who have used it are pronounced without exception to 
be excellent. It may be used either for inside or outside work. 
It is suited for every kind of painting, producing the finest 
decorative effects, or may be used simply as a preservative for 
coarse and rough materials. Heat, moisture, frost, or sea air 
have no injurious effect upon it, nor is it in either tropical or 
cold climates liable to blister. It dries very hard, and gives a 
highly-finished appearance, and at the same time possesses 
great firmness, durability, and covering properties. As a pre- 
servative it is most potent in protecting wood and iron and 
such materials from rust and decay, and will make joints in 
ironwork fully equal to red lead. It is economical in use, as on 
iron and many other substances one coat is found tully suffi- 
cient, and two coats give results quite equal to three of ordinary 
paint. The Granitic Paint Company keep fifteen different 
colours and tints in stock, and any other can be made to order 
at rates cheaper than those for ordinary lead paint. The 
covering properties mount even as high as 1,500 square yards 
with 1 cwt. The company, also, are sole manufacturers of the 
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TWENTY-ONE MEDALS AWARDED 
FOR 


EXCELLENCE of QUALITY and BEAUTY of DESIGN. . 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


q || > PLAIN, GLAZED, «AND + ORNAMENTAL « WILKS =| 


WALLS, | 
DADOS. 


HALLS | 


FIREPLACES, 
AND 


Mosaics and High-class Art Tiles of every description. 


4] MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, with Special Designs and Estimates for every kind 
E of Floor and Wall Tiling on application. 


silicate-zopissa composition, made of any tint or shade, which 
has proved an excellent damp-proof as well as washable dis- 
temper, and yields also such satisfactory results in the way of 
fresco ornament, besides being one of the best of sanitary wall 
coverings. 

THE annual meeting of the Wenham Company, Limited, 
was held on the 31st ult. The Directors’ report shows that 
the business of the company continues to make steady progress, 
the number of lamps sold during the present year being nearly 
11,000 in excess of the previous period. During the past year 
the Paris branch has been established as a factory. The 
Berlin trade shows even greater strides during the same period, 
and the beginnings of a business are apparent in Austria and 
Russia. In Brussels the lamp is as well known as it is appre- 
ciated, and arrangements have been made on terms advan- 
tageous to the company for its introduction into Sweden, 
Norway, and Spain. While special attention has been devoted 
to the foreign business, the home trade is being carefully 
nursed. Showrooms have already been opened in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Leeds, and other towns, and arrangements are 
now completed for the opening of a branch in the Manchester 
district. In Adelaide the directors of fire offices have given 
notice of reduced premiums on shops where it is in use, and 
the Police Committee inquiring into the Opéra Comique 
disaster went out of its way to recommend the Wenham 
lamps ; while-nearer home, Mr. Freeman Thomas offers the im- 
portant testimony that the use of the Wenham lamps at the 
Promenade Concerts are not only a point of admiration, but a 
source of economy to the extent of 30/. per week. The profit 
balance reaches the amount of 23,829/., which, after employing 

,2832. in writing down various items, leaves a dividend of 
Io per cent. for the shareholders. 


THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


' ONE of the finest carpets manufactured in England has just 


been produced by Messrs. Thomas Bontor & Co., of 35 Old 
Bond Street, W. The carpet is 32 feet long by 24 feet wide, 


without seam, and is of the closest possible stitch of the real 
' Axminster hand-made fabric. 


There are more than seven 
millions of tufts in the carpet, each separately tied through to 
the back by hand work, without any mechanical aid whatever. 
The pile is one inch deep, and is of luxurious appearance, 


Benfhall Works, 
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being composed of the finest English wool—the weight of wool 
used being half a ton. 
Italian character on a deep-tone cream ground, with scrolls of 
richly detailed interlacings, and with corner medallions specially 
designed to harmonise. The centre of the carpet is of rich red, 
toned with madder dye, yielding the Indian shade now so 
much in vogue. Messrs. Bontor & Co.’s carpet ranks. as the 
largest and finest of its class ever made in Great Britain. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


A PAPER on the “ Present Position of the Technical Instruction 
Question” was read on Saturday evening by Professor Sylvanus 
P. Thompson, the president of the Finsbury Technical College. 
In the course of it he said that during the ten past years we 
have seen the establishment and the successful development of 
many real technical schools in the provincial towns of England 
—in Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, Keighley, Oldham, Man- 
chester, and Macclesfield. In many instances, notably in the 
case of the various technical schools for the textile industries, 
the greatest assistance has been rendered by one or other of 
the ancient Guilds of London—notably the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany, who are spending 14,000/. or 15,0007. a year in some of 
the provincial towns, and also the Drapers’ Company have 
come forward to promote these most admirable institutions and 
to encourage local efforts by large pecuniary contributions. 
After referring to the generous work of the Merchant Vintners’ 
Company at Bristol, and to the classes established at King’s 
and University Colleges, the Crystal Palace School of En- 
gineering, the Hanover Square School of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, the Bow and Bromley Institute, the Aldenham Institute in 
the St. Pancras Road, the Young Men’s Christian Polytechnic 
Institution in Regent Street, and the People’s Palace, Professor 
Thompson came to the group of agencies now established by 
the City and Guilds of London Institute for Technical Educa- 
tion. He said:—The Institute has founded three Technical 
Colleges, viz. (a) the Central Institution, in Exhibition Road; 
(4) the Finsbury Technical College, in Leonard Street, City 
Road ; (c) the South London Technical Art School, in Ken- 
nington Park Road. The Central Institution, opened in 188s, 
is a sort of Technical University designed to give to London a 
college that shall be a centre for the highest kinds of technical 
education, for the training of teachers for technical classes, 
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and for giving to those who have already served their time in 
one or other of the scientific industries or manufactures that 
higher training which will enable them to become managers, 
superintendents, or principals of manufacturing works. The 
instruction includes engineering (civil and mechanical), 
chemistry, physics, mechanics, mathematics, drawing, manu- 
facturing technology, workshop practice, and modern languages. 
The cost of erecting and equipping the institution has been 
about 96,0007. ; and a sum of I0,000/. per annum is allotted for 
its maintenance. The Finsbury Technical College began with 
the classes in applied chemistry and applied physics established 
in the adjacent Cowper Street Schools in 1879. The real work 
of the college began in 1883 with the opening of the present 
building in Leonard Street, when the scheme of instruction of 
the day classes was first elaborated. The college building cost 
about 35,000/.; the grant for annual maintenance from the 
City and Guilds of London Institute is 6,000/. per annum ; and 
the income from students’ fees is about 1,700/. per annum. 
The operations of the Finsbury Technical College consist of 
two entirely distinct portions—the day classes and the evening 
classes. The day classes are attended by 155 young men, 
whom I may describe as young engineers, mostly between the 
ages of fifteen and seventeen, who have all passed an entrance 
examination, and are making systematic study the business of 
their lives for two years, or in some cases three years, not as 
apprentices, but to fit them to become apprentices, and to 
enable them to shorten the period of their apprenticeship. 
They mostly come direct from school—a few from public ele- 
mentary schools, but most of them from middle-class schools. 
The fee for each year is 97. The college has three depart- 
ments—(1) mechanical engin eering and applied mathematics ; 
(2) electrical engineering and applied physics; (3) industrial 
and technical chemistry. A fourth department, that of applied 
art, and a fifth, for the building trades, remain to be added 
when space and funds permit. The work of the college is 
self-contained, as the college does not prepare students 
for any external examinations. The course of instruction in 
the day classes is intended to prepare youths for entering the 
factory or workshop, there to complete a modified sort of 
apprenticeship. It takes them as they leave school and fits 
them to enter on the practical work of their life, with aptitudes 
already in part methodically acquired, and having a grip on 
the scientific principles underlying their future work of a kind 
that no amount of book-learning or theoretical study could 
impart. It is this first wasted two years out of their apprentice- 
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ship that is gained by being spent at the Technical College, 
where they can learn to work well and carefully, with full ex- 
planation of principles and with illustrative appliances for faci- 
litating learning, such as no factory or workshop would possess. 
The aim of the college is to prepare its students to become 
eventually foremen or managers, because it fits them to become 


good and intelligent workmen when they pass from it to their — 


places in the factory or the works. They pick up in the shops 


or six years under the old apprenticeship system. In many 


motors. In conclusion, three points may be emphasised. 
Firstly, all the instructors of the Finsbury Technical College 
are men who have learnt their work from the industrial side, 
and who can therefore show how theory can be applied in 
practice ; they are trained workers endeavouring to teach the 
principles of their craft, not schoolmasters trying to teach 
trades. Secondly, the main work of the college is conducted, 


I not in the lecture-room or classroom, but in the laboratories, 
in two or three years more than they would have done in five | 


cases they enter at once as improvers, earning from the first _ 


wages varying from 55. to 25s. per week. Many of them can 
at once earn their salt in the works, laboratory, or drawing 
office. Their college training stands them in better stead than 


an expensive premium, because it fits them to enter, not as — 


premium pupils, but rather as workmen, and they can gain the 


confidence of older workmen as premium pupils very rarely | 


can do. The evening classes of the Technical College during 
the past session were attended by 912 students, the vast 
majority of them being occupied during the day in industrial 
employments. Though there are some not much over four- 
teen years of age, the 
than that of the day 
ments are very varied. 
as apprentices at half fees. There are no entrance exami- 
nations to restrict admission to the classes; and there is 
nothing to prevent students who cannot give as many as three, 
four, and five evenings a week from attending some single class 
on one night a week. No trades are taught in the college, the 
nearest approach to trade-teaching being the practical instruc- 
tion given in the plumbing and metal-plate classes. Down to 
the present date classes have been organised giving technical 
and scientific instruction for the following trades :—Cabinet- 


average age is considerably higher — 
students, and their previous attain- | 
Of the 912 students, 265 entered | 


wokshops, drawing-offices, and studios. Thirdly, there is no 
cramming for examinations, therefore none of the baneful 
effects of striving after payment by results; no inducement 
to superficialism or dilettantism; in a word, students and 
instructors alike come to the college not for amusement, but 
for work. Inthe South London Technical Art School, which 
cost 2,200/. to erect, and has a maintenance of 1,650/., the 
following subjects are taught :—Drawing, design, modelling, 
wood engraving, china painting, house decoration, upholstery 
cutting, and art metalwork in iron and brass. The number of 
students in attendance last session was 187. Turning to Scot- 
land, we find that the technical education movement is pro- 
gressing, as may be seen from the reorganisation in Edinburgh 
of an old endowed school as a technical school, and from the 
consolidation at Glasgow into the West of Scotland Technical 
College of three excellent institutions previously separate—the 
Anderson’s College, the College of Science and Art, and the 
Allan Glen’s Institution. Unhappily for the cause of technical 
education in Scotland, a so-called Technical Instruction Act 
was last year hurried through Parliament without due con- 
sideration. The effect of this Act is to declare that technical 
instruction consists of instruction in the subjects prescribed by 
the Science and Art Department at South Kensington, virtually 
abolishing all local powers to determine what subjects and what 
kind of teaching are appropriate to the needs of the locality. 


makers’ work, carpentry and joinery, metal-plate work, | If we look abroad to the efforts made on the Continent to 
plumbers’ work, bricklaying and brickcutting, brickwork and | promote technical instruction, we may well be amazed. In 
masonry, and builders’ quantities. The following topics have , every country — France, Sweden, Russia, Italy, Belgium, 


been taken up in this way during the past three winters :—In 
the department of mechanical engineering, gas-engines, steam 
boilers, and the indicator diagram; in the department of 
electrical engineering and applied physics, optical instruments, 
electric bells, solders and fluxes, electro-plating ; in the depart- 
ment of technical chemistry, gas manufacture, coal-tar products, 
soap and alkali manufacture. The special topics for the current 
winter are electric bells, photographic chemistry, and the design 
and manufacture of dynamo-electric machines and electric 
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Austria, Switzerland, and Denmark—but above all in Germany, 
the most extraordinary sacrifices are being made to promote 
the technical as well as the scientific training of the rising 
generations. The reports of the Royal Commissioners of 
Technical Education bristle with statistical facts that cannot be 
gainsaid. The elaborate volume recently published by Mr. 
E. C. Robins gives some idea of the magnitude and number of 
the buildings erected during recent years in Continental 
towns. But the immediate question before us is, What is the 
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best form to give to the national organisation of technical 
instruction? At present there appear to be three claimants 
to the honour of directing the future organisation. 1. The 
City and Guilds of London Institute, who have a claim by 
virtue of being, as it were, in possession of the field, by virtue 
of the large sums which they have expended upon the promo- 
tion of technical instruction, and by virtue of the fact that they 
have already, in their scheme of technological examinations, 
the germs of a national organisation. But the maintenance of 
the work it has undertaken will soon overtax its present means. 
2. The National Society for the Promotion of Technical Educa- 
tion—a body recently formed under the presidency of the 
Right Hon. the Marquis of Hartington. The claims of this 
body cannot be based upon anything that it has yet done, or 
upon the intimate knowledge of the subject possessed by its 
members, who are mostly eminent politicians. It is, neverthe- 
less, a very powerful body, and its appearance upon the scene 
at this juncture should be considered as an important factor. 
3. The Department of Science and Art, situated at South Ken- 
sington. A powerful bid for the future management of technical 
instruction was made by the Department of Science and Art 
during the last session of Parliament in the introduction of the 
abandoned Technical Instruction Bill. To understand aright 
the real importance of this move a little knowledge of the 
operations of the Science and Art Department is requisite. It 
is notorious to all who have had anything to do with the South 
Kensington organisation, whether as students or teachers, how 
completely stereotyped are all the methods and ideas of 
that Department. Their training in art appears to be based 
upon the assumption that all originality must be ground out of 
the student by putting all students through the same mill. In 
science their assumption appears to be that any man who has 
passed an examination in a subject is fit to teach that subject ; 
and that every graduate of an English University is fit to teach 
every subject in the whole round of the sciences. What, then, 
must be done for the national organisation of technical instruc- 
tion? The first and most important point of all is to secure 
the creation of a real education department under a real 
Minister of Education. At present we have no Minister of 
Education, only a Vice-President of Council, whose duties 
appear to be extensive and peculiar. They comprise apparently 
the work of looking after the regulations for statute fairs and 
diseases of cattle, of supervising the Elementary Education 
Department and the Science and Art Department, and of 
superintending the proceedings of the Judicial Committee of 


the Privy Council. What is wanted is a real Minister of 
Education, presiding over an organisation in which the 
Elementary Education Department, the Science and Art 
Department, and the Departments of Secondary (including 
technical) and Higher Education should all take their appro- 
priate places under officials responsible directly to the Minister 
himself, and not to that mysterious body “My Lords of 
Council.” No attempt by Parliament to organise technical 
instruction can be satisfactory unless it involves the appoint- 
ment of a responsible Minister of Education and a reconstruc- 
tion of the whole departmental machinery. 


THE CRAVEN ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIP. 


ON Saturday last a dinner was given in Leeds to Mr. Joseph 
Craven, and a purse with 721/. was presented to him, as a 
recognition of the fifty years he held a position as member of 
the firm of Messrs. Smith, Beacock & Tannett. Mr. Craven 
has handed over the money to a committee, in order to found a 
scholarship in the Engineering Department of the Yorkshire 
College. It is arranged that a student who competes for the 
prize must have been five years resident in Leeds, and agree to 
remain in the town during his course of instruction at the 
college. His age must not exceed sixteen at the time of 
examination, and if a lad of fifteen should be able to pass the 
examination preference is to be given to the younger student. 
The value of the scholarship will be 252, out of which not less 
than one-half, and not more than four-fifths, shall be expended 
on fees. 

Sir James Kitson, who presided at the dinner, said it was 
precisely fifty years since his own father began the manufacture 
of locomotive engines in the town. The works of Messrs. 
Smith, Beacock & Tannett were those which were formerly 
conducted by Messrs. Fenton, Murray & Jackson. He was 
told, on the evidence of Mr. J. O. March, that the planing 
machine—the most important machine tool used in engineering 
work—was invented by Mr. Murray. Mr. March said that when 
he first went to work at Matthew Murray’s, in 1814, a planing 
machine of Matthew Murray’s invention was used to plane the D 
valve. “I recollect it,” he said, “‘ very distinctly, and even thesort 
of framing on which it stood. The machine was not patented, and, 
like many inventions in those days, it was kept as much a secret as 
possible, being locked up ina small room by itself, to which th 
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ordinary workmen could not obtain access.” 
the Blenkinsop locomotive, to work the Middleton Colliery 


railway, and it began to run in 1812. 


Smith, Beacock & Tannett was begun by seventeen workmen 
and employés, who associated themselves together after a strike 
at machine works in the town, and they formed a partnership 
on the co-operative principle, which ultimately developed into 
an establishment which, in its busiest times, employed six or 
seven hundred hands in the manufacture of machine tools, 
Alluding to Mr. Craven, 
Sir James said it was his conciliatory disposition, his great 
integrity of character, and his peculiar faculty of inspiring con- 
fidence which made him constantly the negotiator in differences 
between parties in various firms in the town. 
many notable instances where his services had been of the 
utmost value in reconciling differences, and it was exceedingly 
creditable to him that he could receive and retain the con- 
fidence of both sides in very d fficult disputes. 
known to members of the trade that Mr. Craven’s services in 
that way had often prevented serious ruptures in different 
Sir James then presented the cheque to Mr. 
Craven, assuring him that the presentation was made not only 
as a testimony of their regard foc him as a successful manu- 
facturer, but as a token of their esteem for him as a man, and 
as an acknowledgment of his high character and integrity. 

Mr. Craven, who was received with hearty applause, 
returned thanks for the honour which had been conferred upon 


planing machines, lathes, cranes, &c. 


establishments. 


him. 


Mr. Greig, in proposing “ Success to the Yorkshire College,” 

_ said he found from his own experience in going through Ger- 
many twice every year, that the chimneys were increasing by 
thousands. The Germans were quite as practical as they were, 
and they were educated to a much greater extent than English 
The Yorkshire College 
He had taken interest in 
it from the beginning, more especially in the Engineering 
Department, which had been placed in a position which was 


working-men at the present moment. 
would be a great benefit to the town. 


not unworthy of Leeds. 


Professor Bodington, in responding said he did not suppose 
that a man’s business ever quite attained to his ideal ; and in| 
the Yorkshire College, considering the amount of money ex- 
pended, and the amount of time and trouble, they might have a 
larger constituency than they had. At the same time, he 
thought it ought to be clearly understood and recognised by the 
men of Leeds that the Yorkshire College, considering the time 


Murray also made 


The firm of Messrs. 


There had been 


It was well 


how deeply indebted 


his instruction. 


educated up to the 


it had been at work, had been much more successful than any 
college that had been founded on similar lines, The only college 
of the same type in England that was doing anything like as 
large an educational work as the Yorkshire College was Owens 
College at Manchester. 
man, and the Yorkshire College was in its infancy. Owens College 
was founded in 1851, and had received donations amounting to 
half a million of money. The Yorkshire College was established 
in 1874, and about 150,000/. was the amount with which the 
liberality of the public had endowed it. 
ance of students was about 1,000; they had about 350 students 
who were going through a regular course of study of the same 
type as they would be going through at the Universities. In 
the evening classes and occasional classes they had about 650 
students, and they received about 6,000/. a year in fees ; and as 
Yorkshire students did not pay for what they did not get, he 
thought they must admit that the College was doing a con- 
siderable body of educational work. Besides the advice with 
which the business men of Leeds had assisted them, they were 
deeply indebted to them for very great liberality ; and those 
whom he was addressing —the engineers of Leeds—had estab- 
lished an Engineering Department, which, he might say, was 
before any in the country, and now they had added ore more 
to the favours which they had bestowed upon them by connect- 
ing the honoured name of their guest with the Yorkshire 
College through the Craven Scholarship. He need hardly say 


Now, Owens College was a full-grown 


Their average attend- 


they were to them and to Mr. Craven for 


placing such confidence in the Yorkshire College as to regard 
that as a proper application of their money. He hoped and 
believed that that confidence would not prove to be misplaced. 

Professor Barr said they had now in the Engineering De- 
partment of the Yorkshire College a hundred students under 
Forty of these came to him in the daytime, 
and sixty in the evening. They had been attempting to give 
the students education for three years, and they believed that 
such an education was necessary to get the highest results. 
But they thought that at the present time parents were not 


standard to send their sons to college to 


| the greatest extent, and therefore it was necessary for them to 
introduce a course of two years for those who cou'd nt come 
for three years. But they were still of opin‘o1 that a course of 
‘three years was short enough for a man who was going to bea 
leader in engineering in the future. 
cordially for entrusting them wih th: care o° 
scholarship. They had entrusted it to t.ose, at least, who 
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ths Craven 
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would try to do their best. There was one other thing he 
would ask them to do, and that was to remember their students 
when they were taking pupils into their works. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 


THE fcrtieth anniversary dinner in aid of the funds of this 
Institution took place on the 3rd inst., at Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall. Mr. Herbert H. Bartlett, president of the 
Institution, occupied the chair, supported by Mr. Clifford 
Smith, Master of the Carpenters’ Company, Mr. George 
Plucknett, J.P., Mr. Basil E. Peto, Mr. L. H. Isaacs, M-P., Mr. 
Banister Fletcher, Mr. W. H. Colls, Mr. T. F. Rider, and other 
gentlemen. 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having been given, 
Major Britton responded for “ The Army and Navy,” and 
Colonel Banister Fletcher for “‘ The Reserve Forces.” 

The Chairman, in proposing “Success to the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution,” said that this honourable charity had 
since its foundation granted relief to no less than 234 pen- 
sioners. During the past year ten deaths had occurred, and 
nine persons, who had been waiting, had been elected, the total 
number on the fund being thirty-two men and thirty-three 
women. The annual expenditure was large, and the com- 
mittee were anxious to obtain new subscribers, as many 
who had given regularly had been removed by death. The 
income cf the past year had been insufficient to meet the 
expenditure, and the balance of the reserve fund had been 
withdrawn. The expenses of the administration were as low as 
they could possibly be, and there was no expensive machinery. 
The building trade gave employment to more people than 
any other single trade in this country, but it was subject 
to untoward events, any one of which’was sufficient to plunge a 
man from a respectable position into a condition of need. It 
was important, therefore, that those who were able should 
endeavour to mitigate such a sudden fall. Good as donations 
were, annual subscriptions were much more valuable, and he 
hoped that his hearers would each get at least two new sub- 
scribers, which would give the committee greater confidence in 
administering the funds of the Institution. 

The Chairman also proposed the health of the Carpenters’ 
Company. That company had done much good in building 
schools and establishing scholarships, and it gave the charity 


an important standing before the world in being recognised and 
helped by such an important City company. 

Mr. H. Clifford Smith, the master of the company, replied, 
and said that they were all working on parallel lines for the 
benefit of the craft, although at opposite extremes. He also 
made an appeal to the great employers of labour to make the 
forthcoming exhibition at Carpenters’ Hall a great success. 

Mr. L. H. Isaacs, M.P., proposed the toast of “* The Chair- 
man and President,” whom he was happy to see occupying the 
chair on such an important occasion, to which the Chairman 
suitably replied. 

Mr. T. F. Franklin gave “The Vice-Presidents and 
Trustees,” which was responded to by Messrs. T. F. Rider and 
H. Colls. 

Mr. Basil E. Peto proposed the health of “The Treasurer” 
(Mr. George Plucknett, J.P.), who, in replying, remarked that if 
all the London builders would subscribe to the Institution, the 
committee would not be compelled to make such urgent yearly 
appeals to the old subscribers. 

Mr. W. Shepherd gave “The Architects and Surveyors,” 
which was responded to by Colonel Banister Fletcher and Mr. 
C. B. Aveling. ° 

The last toast was that of “ The Committee and Stewards,” 
proposed by Mr. C. E. Edwards and responded to by Messrs. 
J. T. Bolding and J. Hill. 

In the course of the evening subscriptions and donations 
amounting to 701/. were announced, the Presidents’ list being 
457¢. 


BIRMINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE members of this Association held their annual meeting on - 


Tuesday afternoon at the Great Western Hotel, Birmingham. 
Mr. J. Bowen presided, and there were also present Messrs. G. 
Twigg, W. J. Whittall, G. Raby, E. Giles, Albert Smith, and 
E. J. Bigwood (secretary). 

The annual report, which was taken as read, stated that the 
committee regretted that they were unable to record any per- 
manent improvement in the state of the trade. At the com- 
mencement of the year it was thought there were signs of 
greater activity, to some extent in consequence of the proposed 
erection of buildings in various places to commemorate the 
Queen’s Jubilee ; but, unfortunately, that sanguine expectation 
was_not realised, and trade continued at about the same dead 
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level as for the past six years. In the last annual report it was 
announced that the Association had given notice to the opera- 
tives in the various branches of the trade of a general reduction 
of wages. In pursuance of those notices several conciliation 
meetings were held with each branch of the operatives, but no 
progress was made. Eventually arbitration was suggested, and 
the masters proposed the following names of gentlemen from 
whom the operatives should select an arbitrator, viz., the 
Mayor (Sir Thomas Martineau), Councillor Lawley Parker, 
Councillor R. H. Milward, and his Honour Judge Chalmers. 
All the branches declined to submit the matters in dispute 
to either of those gentlemen. The carpenters suggested Dr. 
Langford; and the bricklayers, either Mr. Michael Davitt, 
Mr. T. Burt, Mr. T. C. Barnes, or Mr. C. Bradlaugh ; the 
other branches suggesting no name. The committee did not 
see their way to adopt either of those names, and declared that 
all working rules would cease to exist from Aptilel. she 
Carpenters’ Society then withdrew their members from the 
shops and jobs of masters who were members of the Associa- 
tion. Subsequently a further meeting in conciliation was held, 
and the matter was settled at the existing rate of wages for 
three years ; the whole of the operatives accepting an amended 
arbitration rule, and the stonemasons and plumbers agreeing to 
the insertion in the wages rule of the words, “ Superior and 
inferior men to be rated by the foreman or employer.” The 
action of those masters not connected with the Association in 
the recent strike of the carpenters showed forcibly the great 
necessity of every builder in the town joining the Association. 
The balance-sheet showed the total receipts for the year 
to be 81Z. 5s. 9d., which (with the balance from last year, 
307. 11s. tofa.) made a total of 111/. 175. 73a. The expendi- 
ture amounted to 972. 9s. 3d, leaving 14/. 8s. 43d. to the credit 
of the Association. The report and balance-sheet were adopted, 


and Mr. Alfred S. Smith was unanimously elected president of | 


the Association for the ensuing year, Mr. C. H. Barnsley was 
appointed vice-president, Mr. W. J. Whittall was re-elected 
treasurer, and Messrs. Thomas Barnsley and W. Sapcote were 
reappointed auditors. The committee were elected, and Mr. 
E. J. Bigwood was reappointed secretary. 4 

In the evening the members of the Association met at 
dinner at the hotel. Mr. J. Bowen occupied the chair, and 
those present included Messrs. W. Bloore, A. G. Buller, A. 
Smith, F. Gowing, F. G. Hughes, C. J. Charles, W. H. Ken- 
drick, C. H. Lea, J. H. Chattaway, &c. 


ORIENTAL 


After the loyal toasts | 
had been duly given, the Chairman proposed the toast of “The... 


GRUNDY’S PATENT | 
WARM-AIR 


Town and Trade of Birmingham.” He spoke of the growth 
of the town during the last twenty years. This growth was not 
confined to the area or population, but the institutions intended 
for the benefit and comfort of the people had likewise grown. 
The building trade was not perhaps as prosperous just now as 
could be wished. He trusted that the cloud they were now 
under would soon pass away, and better times prevail—Mr. 
Buller, in responding, said that in looking back over the past 
they must all feel that great progress had been made in the 
appearance of the buildings and public institutions of the town. 
During twenty years something like thirty Board schools, a 
council-house, and other municipal buildings had been erected, 
together with two railway stations, baths, public halls, churches, 
and chapels. There was probably no other town in the king- 
dom where the motto “Forward” was so practically adopted. 
The architects and builders of the period had, without doubt, 
left their mark on the town. Other toasts were given, and the 
proceedings were interspersed with an excellent musical 
programme. 


COUNTERFEITING CHUBB’S LOCKS. 


ON Friday last application was made to Mr. Justice Kay on 
behalf of the Chubb Lock and Safe Company, Limited, for an 
injunction to restrain Joseph Williams (trading as Thomas 
Withers, of West Bromwich) and Mr. Appleyard, an auctioneer, 
of Hartlepool, from selling or offering for sale, or stamping, 
marking, or otherwise representing locks or safes to be the 
manufacture of the plaintiff company when they were not 
plaintiffs’ manufacture.—The evidence of Mr. Reeves, agent for 
the plaintiff company, showed that the defendant, Mr. Apple- 
yard, offered for sale in Hartlepool locks which bore the name 
of Chubb upon them, but which were the manufacture of 
Withers. When Reeves spoke to him about it, Mr. Appleyard 
said the locks were Chubb’s manufacture, as no one would dare 
to imitate them, as they were patent locks. The locks, how- 
ever, were not Chubb’s manufacture. With regard to the 
safes, the motion would have to be amended, as it appeared 
they bore the defendant’s name and not that of the plaintiffs.— 
The defendants were unrepresented, and his lordship made the 
following order. To restrain the defendants from offering for 
sale any locks marked with the name of Chubb that are not 
Chubb’s manufacture, and from marking or selling any such 
locks with the name of Chubb, and from otherwise representing 
that locks not of Chubb’s manufacture are Chubb’s locks, 
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VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front, It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion. Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


From ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, M.A.,_Esq., 
28 Montagu Square, London, W. 
Mr. Grundy, of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 
his plan of warming in several ‘churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


Architect, 


From Professor W. B. RoBuRTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
September 1, 1887. 
DEAR Mr. GruNnpDyY.—I value your apparatus very highly 
indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house, 


From Rev. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DEAR Sin,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services,as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedral is now much 
larger. the cost of firing is much less. 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London 


From Hon. and Rey. G. G. C. TauBot, M.A., Withington, 

Cheltenham. : 

DEAR Sin,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 

completely warmed by your new giate. It is the most economical 
and efficient that L have ever seen.—_Mr. JOHN GRUNDY, 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London. 
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Ir is understood that the subscriptions towards the Im- 
perial Institute amount to about 450,000/. A meeting of 
the General Committee will be held next month, and it is 
not impossible a start may be made with the works in 
the spring. Some alterations have been made in the 
design, such as the lowering of the tower and the widening 
of the central part of the building. The proposal to con- 
struct a subway to carry the gas and water pipes for the 
supply of the building has been abandoned. Mr. T. E. 
Cottcurt, the architect of the building, is at present in 
Venice. 


THE deficit in last year’s International Exhibition at 
Liverpool will amount to the substantial sum of 19,1352, 
which will have to be made up by the guarantors. ‘The 
erection of the building cost 83,332/., exclusive of sums 
received for decorations and foundations; the lighting cost 
9,948/, the salaries 13,9447, advertising, printing, &c., 
10,8072, music 11,4752, and fireworks 3,475. In all the 
expenditure was 150,167/. On the other side the admissions 
came to 102,711/. Out of the catering a sum of 3,144/. 
was received, and the Indian Village brought in 5,277/. 
The guarantors have to pay their shares of the loss on or 
before December 1. The contrast between the failure at 
Liverpool and the success in Manchester will not surprise 
anyone who knows the differences between the two cities. 


No less than eleven antique bronze statuettes have lately 
disappeared from the Museum of Archeology in Madrid. 
The following are the subjects :—1. Ganymede, which was 
found in Herculaneum, and brought from Italy by CHARLES 
III. 2. Zheseus as a warrior, the arms being raised as if to 
sustain an object. 3. A winged child or deity, clad in a 
panther skin and wearing an amulet. 4. A Ceres, with a 
mantle draped upon the left arm. 5. Hercules, having the 
lion’s skin on the left arm and the head bound with a band. 
6. Camil/a ina short tunic, with the right arm extended. 
7. Asecond figure of Ceres. §&. A nude figure holding a 
serpent in the right hand. 9. A second Camilla in a long 
tunic with a floating mantle. ro, A gladiator. 11. Minerva. 


In his address as chairman of the Council of the 

Society of Arts, Sir DoucLtas GaLTon found no difficulty 
in demonstrating that after one hundred and thirty-three 
years the Society is as eager as ever for the promotion of 
the objects for which it was founded. But the questions 
that were most vital at the present were those which could 
be comprehended under the heads of education and sanita- 
tion. Sir Doucias Gatton ascribed existing difficulties 
about the latter to the neglect which was shown by the authori- 
ties when the towns were in an infant state. The strength of 
the law on the subject was explained, and it was suggested 
that more might be done by a zealous administration of the 
existing acts. The need was proved for a notification of 
infectious diseases, and while people are allowed to be 
neglectful in giving information, it is vain to expect that 
drainage and ventilation will be all-sufficient. It was shown 
that, owing to the time which expires before cases arrive in 
the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, the 
arrangements cannot be efficacious in checking the spread 
of disease. Sir DoucGLas GALTON is no novice in the 
advocacy of remedial measures, but he has a better chance 
of securing attention when he speaks in the name of the 
Society of Arts. 


Tue address which was delivered by Mr. Bruce 
Peers.es before the Scottish Society of Arts demonstrated 
the amazing progress of artificial lighting during the half 
century, and it is needless to say that some of the improve- 
ments originated with the lecturer. When it is found that 
over sixty-five millions sterling have been expended in gas 
works we need not be surprised at the interest which the 
companies possess in Parliament. ‘There is an enormous 
reduction in the price of gas: in 1829 the Edinburgh 
people paid 125. per 1,000 feet, but at present there is much 
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waste in consumption. The success of Mr. PEEBLES’ 
automatic governor-burner suggests how much needless 
money is paid by consumers. His burners were applied 
to some of the public lamps in Aberdeen, and in twelve 
months the saving amounted to 927/, with an increase of 
light. If used in every house the gain would be in- 
credible. Mr. Persies did not express any alarm about 
the rivalry of electric lighting. He considered that the two 
modes would keep their own grooves, and as gas possessed 
so many good qualities it was never likely to be super- 
seded. Mr. PEEBLEs is a trained scientist, as well as a 
practical engineer, and his address as President of the 
Society of Arts in Edinburgh will do much as an exposition 
of one of the most important industries. 


Ir we can judge from the specimens at the bookstalls, there 
is little doubt that the plate which the Zadves’ Pictorial will. 
issue at Christmas is to hold the first place among the 
coloured illustrations. The subject of “Sweet Seventeen” 
is difficult, but is treated with a skill that is not often found 
in work of the class. The flesh tints are admirable, con- 
sidering the difficulty of producing so large a surface, and 
the other colours are arranged in a way that is not suggestive 
of machine-printing. The plate will of course have an im- 
mense circulation, and it is satisfactory to know that it must 
have a beneficial effect upon the taste of many households. 


THE following alterations in the Ecclesiastical Dilapida- 
tions Act were recommended at the Conference of the 
Diocese of Lichfield which was held last week :—(1) That 
the surveyors should be paid by fixed salaries; (2) that it 
should be made compulsory on all holders of ecclesiastical 
buildings to have them surveyed and put in repair every 
five years; (3) that the term “dilapidations” should be 
defined to mean work necessary to put the buildings in 
tenantable repair; (4) that new buildings accepted by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners should be held as under 
certificate of sufficient repair from the diocesan surveyor; 
and (5) the Bishop of PrTERBorouGH’s proposal that 
dilapidations should be got rid of altogether, and that a 
fixed annual sum, payable to a diocesan dilapidation board 
or to Queen Anne’s Bounty Board, should be substituted, 
such board to rebuild, repair, and insure glebe houses and 
premises, the clergyman, in return for his annual payment, 
to be free of all charges now known as “ dilapidations.” 


THE theory which the late Dr. GrorcE PETRIE 
enunciated about the Irish Round Towers will never be 
favourable in the eyes of one class of native archeologists. 
His essay was not completed, and the woodcuts which he 
had prepared for his second volume were purchased for a 
book which was intended to be an exposure of his fallacies. 
But enough is known about Perrier’s argument. He 
proved that the towers were erected after the conversion of 
{reland to Christianity, and there was nothing wrong in the 
supposition that many of them were of a later date than the 
Norman invasion. Credulities die hard, and it was only on 
Monday that a member of the Royal Irish Academy came 
forth with a paper in support of the pre-Christian origin of 
the towers. It was based on the loose statements of foreign 
writers about the splendid work of Irish artists, but a far 
better test is the character of the masonry. The photo- 
graphs in Lord DuNnRaAveEN’s book should be enough to 
convince people that the ancient Irish were not skilful 
masons. 


Wuen the Duc p’AUMALE was compelled to quit 
France, the artists and artificers who were engaged at 
Chantilly were obliged to suspend their works, The 
Prince made over his valuable property to the French 
Institut, but there was no intention of allowing the gift to 
come into the hands of its new proprietors in an incomplete 
state. The Duc p’AuMALE has given instructions for the 
resumption of the works. Those to be undertaken at first 
will be the completion of the great stables according to 
the original design, and the sculptured decoration through- 
out. Much will also have to be accomplished in the library 
and picture galleries. Owing to the Duke’s foresight, the 
Institut will not be obliged to undergo any expense before 
opening the collections to the public. 
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ST. MARK’S, VENICE.* 


f ‘HE patriarchal or ducal church of St. Mark, in Venice, 

is a little world in its variety. Pedants, who have a 
critical rule which they apply to everything, can find as 
many rules violated in it as in the plays of SHAKESPEARE, 
The orthodox ForsyrH was disturbed by its “strange, 
un-Christian look.” Although most of the materials came 
from Greece, their combination was, in his eyes, ‘“ neither 
Greek, nor Gothic, nor basilical, nor Saracenic, but a 
fortuitous jumble of all.” His thrifty spirit was annoyed at 
the crowding of so many columns into a limited space, and, 
strong in his recollection of the whitewashed temples of his 
native land, he could not fail to condemn the lavish use of 
porphyry, marbles, and mosaics—such a, variety of colours, 
he said, “ would impair the effect of the purest architecture.” 
There are many who still judge of the building in a similar 
spirit ; but, fortunately, the acceptance of their standard is 
not compulsory. St. Mark’s can be admired, although it 
has not the severity or simplicity of a Greek temple, and 
denotes little constructive skill in its masons. It is unique 
among the world’s buildings—one where form gives pre- 
cedence to colour, and, as such, it must he judged by 
special rules. 

It would be no less injudicious to apply a rigid code 
of morality to the history of the church. We must not 
inquire too curiously about how the materials were obtained. 
Time, which has softened down many glaring colours both 
within and without the building, has thrown a halo over the 
deeds of Venetian pirates and filibusters. The world no 
longer troubles itself with thinking of the crime that was 
committed when the relics, for which this church was to be 
the shrine, were stolen. The Venetians euphoniously 
describe the deed as “la traslazione del corpo di San Marco 
Vangelista da Alessandria ;” and we feel a debt of gratitude 
is owing to the strong hands who carried off antique altars, 
early Christian enamels, porphyry statues and columns, 
bronze horses, Greek manuscripts, and reliquaries formed 
of precious stones. For anything that was valuable a place 
was always ready in the strange temple. It is no wonder 
the fame of the treasury was world-wide. 

St. Mark’s is one of the best storehouses of remains of 
antiquity. Recognising its value in that way a work was 
commenced about forty years ago, under the patronage of the 
Austrian Government, and was intended to illustrate the build- 
ing and its contents. It was not completed. An enthusiastic 
Venetian, Signor FERDINAND ONGANIA, resolved to make 
another effort of the same kind, and, after eight years’ 
persevering labour, he has completed the work. The annals 
of publishing cannot show a more courageous undertaking 
by an individual. There are five portfolios of engravings, 
chromolithographs, and photographs, besides descriptions 
written entirely by specialists, a series of reproductions 
of documents relating to the history of the church, a copy 
of the long and curious engraving of the Procession of the 
Doge, and a special volume on the treasury. The produc- 
tion of a work of the kind must have involved a very large 
outlay, and the price announced, which is about go/. for a 
complete set, will not be considered excessive. But, in 
order to enable the work to be more easily acquired, 
Signor ONGANIA announces his willingness to accept pay- 
ment by instalments which can be spread over several 
years. It is to be hoped that the public libraries in London 
and the provinces will be enriched by so worthy a memorial 
of a building in which are collected the works of artists 
of eight centuries, besides fragments of antique art. 

An abstract of some of the documents relating to the 
history of the building has been prepared by Mr. WiLL1AM 
Scott, and, beside serving to point out how far evidence 
is attainable respecting many of the disputed points in the 
history, will also suggest something of Venetian ways 
during several centuries. The first point is whether the 
existing building is the original St. Mark’s, and at one time 
much ink was spent by antiquaries in an endeavour to 
settle the difficulty. ‘The modern belief is that the present 
building is not the church which the Doge GrusTINIANo 
PARTECIPAZIO and his successors erected in the early part 


$ * A Glance at the Historical Documents relating to the Church of 
Ae Mark in Venice, By. William Scott.. Venice: Ferdinand 
Ongania, 


of the ninth century for the reception of the relics of the: 
Evangelist. It appears that about the middle of the 
following century the people arose against the Doge Pierro: 
Caupiano IV., and, having set fire to the Ducal Palace,. 
the church of St. Mark was destroyed at the same time. 
His successor, PIETRO ORSCOLO, commenced a new build- 
ing, and it was he who ordered the Pala d’Oro at Constan- 
tinople. According to another account the altar-piece was. 
brought to Venice in 1105; but possibly that may have 
been after one of the alterations. The brick walls of the 
church were, it is believed, completed about 1070, and then 
began the search for marbles and columns to adorn it. 
Successive doges accepted the adornment and enrichment 
of the work as an obligation. 
the church was not recognised as a cathedral until 1817 ; 
up to that time it was only the “chiesa ducale.” The rights 
which were exercised over it by the occupants of the neigh- 
bouring palace are suggested, when we read of a doge’s 
wife ordering a passage anda door to be constructed for 
her use, and which were to be built up when she ceased 
to require the convenience. The shields and insignia of 
the doges were hung in the church until 1722. It is 
remarkable, however, that very few doges were buried in 
St. Mark’s. 

The four bronze horses which figure so conspicuously 
on the west front were among the spoils waich the aged 
Doge Enrico Danpoto carried off from the Hippodrome 
of Constantinople in 1208. If the traditions be correct, 
they have endured many vicissitudes. They are supposed 
to have stood originally in Alexandria (one authority says 
they came from Chios); they were brought to Rome by 
Avucustus, and there they were transferred from arch to 
arch by different emperors. CONSTANTINE sent them to 
his capital on the Bosphorus, from whence they were shipped 
as spoils of victory to Venice. In modern times Buona- 
PARTE seized on them, and, until 1815, they were to be 
seen in Paris. According to the analysis of a French 
chemist they are made of copper. Another treasure that 
came from Constantinople is the crucifix of wood, for 
which an altar was erected on the north side of the nave. 
On the top of the shrine is an agate, which is supposed to 
be the largest in the world. 

The control of St. Mark’s was vested in procuratori, 
who appear to have been sometimes in a difficulty about 
finding money for the payment of the numerous workmen. 
On one occasion it was ordered that land should be sold to 
raise funds, It was as “proto,” or chief of the artists, that 


SANSOVINO was employed under the frocuratorz, and the . 


story is known of his having to pay a fine of 1,000 ducats 
towards the cost of rebuilding a library which had fallen 
while in course of construction. After his death an effort 
was made by his son to obtain payment for a statue which 
Sansovino had sculptured. The procuratori denied their 
liability, but meanwhile held possession of the figure, on 
the ground that it was made out of a marble block belonging 
to them and used without their authority. There was the 
usual tossing of the case from court to court, but finally 
FRANCESCO SANSOVINO was so far successful as to be 
allowed to remove his father’s work. 

One memorable case which came before the procuratort 
was made known by Signor QuapRI, and has formed the 
basis of GEORGE SAND’s charming novelette, the ‘‘ Maitres 
Mosaistes.” About 1537 the authorities considered that the 
mosaicists were working too slowly for their salaries, and it 
was agreed that the Brothers Zuccati should every year 
execute 20 square feet of figurework, or 25 feet of plain 
mosaic, according to SANSOVINO’s designs. ‘Three years 
afterwards the Brothers Zuccati offered to do 80 square 
feet if their pay was increased to too ducats. Rival artists 
were at work in the building, and asin Venice a premium was 
set on underhand reports, the Avocuratori were not long in 
hearing of the imperfections of the ZuccaTl, who were 
admittedly the most artistic of the mosaicists. It was 
found on examination that the tesserae were loose, owing 
to the carrying out of the work in winter, while the proper 
time was from March to September, the winter months 
being used only for the preparation of materials. The 
ZUCCATI were supposed to spend the summer in amusing 
themselves. It was therefore announced by the procuratort 
that no extra work was henceforth to be paid for, In 1560 
an allegation was made against the Zuccari that, instead of 


It must be remembered that — 
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‘using tesserze, they substituted pieces of wood or pasteboard 
in some parts of their figures, and it was followed, in 1563, 
by an indictment charging them with the crime of scamping 
the work for which they were highly paid. The investiga- 
tion becomes remarkable owing to the position of the 
‘artists who appeared as witnesses. For the prosecution it 
was stated that part of the work, being merely a painted sur- 
face, disappeared when washed with sand and water. 
TITIAN, TINTORET, and PAUL VERONESE came forward for 
the defence. Tir1AN was forced to admit that he could 
not be considered an impartial witness, as the ZuccaT1 and 
himself were old friends, and one of the brothers was 
godfather to his (Tirian’s) daughter. But he had to 
admit the painting, although he tried to minimise the effect 
by saying that there were tesseree underneath. TINTORET 
and VERONESE were also obliged to testify to the use of 
paint. The Zuccati adopted a line of defence that 
was known before their time in courts and is never 
likely to become obsolete. They maintained that the 
_ painting was the work of rival mosaicists, who were inspired 
by illwill and the desire of injuring the two brothers. The 
defence was not convincing to the judges, and one of the 
ZuccaTI was ordered to remove the defective parts and to 
substitute proper mosaic. ‘There must also have been costs 
incurred, for there is an entry of a debt of 500 ducats which 
was to be paid within six years. In GEORGE SAND’s 
version of the case, which professed to be based on docu- 
mentary evidence, the ZuccaT! are described as the victims 
of a conspiracy among the Biancuin1, who were mosaicists 
of the mechanical class. Their czime consisted in trying 
an experiment with tesserae of wood in figures for which 
there was no commission, and although they were ordered 
to replace the parts with stone or enamel, it appears the 
wooden fragments still remain. They are not perceptible 
when seen from the floor of the church. 

The master-mosaicists, like the ZuccATI, were paid a fair 
price, but the ordinary workmen were less fortunate. There 
‘is an entry under the year 1576 of a grant of four ducats to 
one BErTo, in order that he might be provided with clothes 
—his wages were only about a penny a day. On the re- 
commendation of SaNsoviNo he was afterwards appointed 
a master. From time to time towards the close of the six- 
teenth century, the procurators seem to have received many 
applications from the masters for an increase of pay. There 
was apparently a rise in prices, and the contractor for 
tesseree, who was paid 16 ducats per hundred for gold 
and eight ducats for coloured cubes, begged the Council to 
increase the prices to 20 and 16 ducats. The procurators 
agreed to pay 19 ducats for the gold, and 14 ducats for the 
coloured tessere. The masters sometimes grew old in the 
service of the church. In an appeal for help from 
DomeENICcO CADENAZZO, it is stated that he was fifty-three 
years employed on the mosaics, and his ancestors were 
similarly engaged for five centuries. The masters did not 
hesitate sometimes about destroying ancient work in the 
course of their restoration ; but the precaution was taken 
of ordering a copy of the work by a painter before its 
removal.. The procurators grew alarmed, probably under 
the influence of some opponents of restoration, and an 
order was issued prohibiting the destruction of all old work 
unless there was a resolution voted by them. It was also 
decided to employ the best artists for the cartoons ; but 
men of that class who were ready to accept commissions on 
the terms offered—three ducats per figure—were not always 
forthcoming. Great artists like Tintorer and TitTIaAn 
could not consider the price as an adequate reward for 
their cartoons ; the former was sometimes rather dilatory in 
completing what he had undertaken. 

THKOPHILE GAUTIER was as much moved with the 
thought of the hosts of forgotten artists who must have 
succeeded each other in the cathedral, as with the sight of 
the riches, which in his eyes made St. Mark’s “a cavern of 
gold encrusted with precious stones, that was at once splendid 

and sombre, sparkling and mysterious.” But there are 
many artists whose names will be always associated with the 
building, and the great work. of Signor, ONcanra will help 
to extend their reputation in lands which were unknown 
when they were designing, painting, carving, and laying 
mosaics in St. Mark’s. Italy has of late seemed to be 
lethargic in enterprise, and the renown of its famous artists 
is left to the conservation of foreigners, or, in other words, 
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to Germans and Englishmen. The venture of Signor 
ONGANIA is a sign of a better state of things, and we hope 
he may have many imitators. 


AN AMERICAN”. THEATRE.* 


Ae we are all American practitioners whose work is con- 

fined within the geographical limits of the United States, 
and therefore within the financial and other limitations arising 
from our national peculiarities, I will make no effort to describe 
the ideal large opera-house, of which so many examples exist 
in Europe, but will confine myself to the essentials and pecu- 
liarities of an American theatre and opera-house containing 
upward of 3,000 seats, and capable of serving also as a concert 
or convention hall. 

The site of our building should be an open square sur- 
rounded by broad streets; but in no case should a site be 
chosen which does not permit the disengagement of the build- 
ing on at least three sides. 

The construction of such a building should be of the most 
solid and enduring materials, so disposed as to produce a 
building as nearly fireproof as modern science and art can 
make it. The ever-changing conditions of desirability of loca- 
tion so characteristic of American cities must be disregarded 
by making permanence and stability of structure paramount 
considerations. 

In the disposition of space we are confronted by limitations 
which prevent the fulfilment of ideal requirements. Municipal 
aid is with us never extended to the building of an opera-house, 
which must, therefore, be erected by private capital, of which 
it seems impossible to secure as much as is required for erection 
and maintenance without connecting therewith some means of 
commercial utilisation, so that a revenue sufficient for the 
maintenance of stage and auditorium during the many periods 
of disuse may be obtained. 

This disposition of important parts of the ground, generally 
the street frontage, increases the difficulty of planning the 
lobbies, foyers, and corridors, so desirable for a structure of 
this kind ; but whatever the wants or necessities of the com- 
mercial adjuncts of such building, there should always be 
lobby space enough to hold almost the entire audience. 

In determining the space to be assigned to the stage, it 
must be remembered that without suitable provision for pre- 
senting to the public scenic and dramatic effects on a far 
grander scale than can be produced in the ordinary theatre or 
opera-house, there would be no justification for the existence of 
a building of the class which I am endeavouring to describe. 
And yet, too much space should not be assigned to the stage, 
as the commercial result of the enterprise must be kept in 
mind, and this requires a reasonable proportion between the 
cost of producing a good opera or spectacular theatrical per- 
formance and the size of the audience which can be drawn to 
see the same. We have no subsidy from municipal or general 
government to make good deficiencies which would arise from 
the cost of performances given upon a stage of the proportions 
found in the opera-houses of the old world. Besides, we cannot 
in any city of our country maintain, still less carry with a 
travelling company, a permanent, well-trained chorus corps de 
ballet, or a corps of trained supernumeraries sufficiently large 
to filla stage approximating in size that of a European house 
of the first rank. 

A very large space should be assigned to the mechanisms 
for the production of scenic transformations and _ illusions. 
Nothing is more annoying to American audiences than the ex- 
cessively long waits between acts so characteristic of operatic 
performances ona large scale as we know them on the American 
stage. And while the almost magic transformations charac- 
teristic of the stage of the Madison Square Theatre are im- 
possible of attainment under ordinary conditions, I believe that 
a happy mean can be found between these and the evil before 
referred to. One of the means of securing this end would 
be an effort to keep all moving and movable parts inci- 
dental to the production of scenic effects, transformations, 
&c., within reasonable bounds as to size and weight ; 
and, as far as possible, to make transformations by upward 
and downward movement of the stage paraphernalia, by 
which means the horizontal dimension of the stage can be 
minimised, although great depth below and height above the 
stage floor would become essential. Liberal allowance of space 
for dressing-rooms, and for storage of scenes, properties, and 
costumes must not be forgotten. 

It is advisable to endeavour to secure at least partial sun- 
light illumination of the house, and thus avoid the expense of 
artificial illumination for daily cleaning, rehearsals, and for day- 
light assemblies, such as conventions, mass-meetings, concerts, 
&c., when scenic effects are not to be produced. This daylight 
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Illumination will almost invariably be imperfect for corridors, 
dobbies, &c., and in many instances the business adjuncts of 
the building will cut off all means of illumination except sky- 
lights, and these can rarely be made sufficient to light up all 
parts of the house. Means must be provided to shut off, when 
necessary, all sunlight which might interfere with the realisation 
of scenic effects. 

Day and night illumination of the stage, when occupied for 
-a scenic representation of any kind, must be by artificial light. 
Of the artificial lights known to us, the incandescent electric 
light is the only one to be seriously considered, in the design 
and distribution of which every effort should be made to secure 
a uniform and general illumination—a lighting up of all shadows 
under galleries, and an illumination which will reveal clearly all 
faces and toilets without bringing them into a trying glare. In 
arranging the lights of the stage it is necessary to see to it that 
the light falls upon the faces ot the performers in such a manner 
that there will be no shadows which produce distortion of their 
features. It is well also in arranging lights, particularly those 
-on and immediately in front of the stage, to interpose reflecting 
surfaces which throw the light where it is required, and shut 
out its glare from the direct line of vision of the audience. 

In the construction and laying out of the engines, dynamos, 
and wiring for the electric light, an effort should be made by 
suitable subdivisions to prevent the possible putting out of all 
the lights by any accident to the machinery or wires. The 
practice of European theatres in providing as a safeguard for 
such contingency a system of oil lamps or wax candles, 
arranged and always kept burning around the walls of the 
auditorium and in all the corridors, is worthy of imitation. 

The means of ingress or egress should, of course, be 
ample. No allowance of less than 3 feet for each two hundred 
persons in determining the width of aisles, doors, and stairways 
should be considered. A large number of narrow aisles is to be 
preferred to a small number of wide ones. Aisles should lead 
as directly as possible to doors. As before stated, the corridors 
and lobbies should be of sufficient size to hold more than one- 
half the audience. The stairways must have frequent landings, 
and the exits should be so disposed as to tend to disperse the 
audience as rapidly as possible. 

Where audiences are very large the means of ingress 
become quite important, and every facility must be extended to 
those who purchase their tickets at the beginning of a perform- 
ance, and these should be kept out of the way of persons who 
come already provided with tickets, and every means must be 
-used to facilitate the entrance of the public into the building, 
and to prevent blocking up the halls, corridors, or stairs. 

Heating and ventilation present unusual difficulties in a 
house of this kind. No dependence whatever can be placed 
upon doors and windows. The air must be warmed in winter 
and cooled in summer. A sufficient volume of air for comfort 
and health must be forced into and removed from the room by 
mechanical means. The temperature and hygrometric con- 
dition of the air must be under perfect control, and the means 
for exhausting the air must be so arranged that the vitiated air 
in its progress to the exhaust ducts does not come in contact 
with the heads of any part of the audience, and that “ draughts ” 
are prevented. It is desirable, for acoustic effect, to have all 
air currents tending from the stage outward. It will be easiest 
to attain these ends if the fresh air is chiefly introduced at and 
from the top, and in greatest volume near the stage, and if the 
exhausts are in and near the main floor and in and near the 
floors of the various galleries and balconies, increasing in 
capacity with their distance from the stage. One-third of the 
air-ducts should open on the stage, but these ducts must be 
under the immediate control of the prompter, so that they may 
be closed when smoke is produced on the stage, and while the 
curtain is lowered, and turned again as the curtain is raised. 

Wherever possible the galleries should be disengaged from 
the walls behind them, so as to permit the free passage of air 
currents through the space covered by the gallery. 

As a protection against draughts from outdoors there should 
be, if possible, at least four sets of doors between the chief 
lobbies and the outer air, and each of the spaces enclosed by 
these doors should be warmed. 

The means of cooling the air for summer ventilation must 
be by refrigerator machines. It is impossible to handle suc- 
cessfully a sufficient quantity of ice for our purpose. In dusty 
and smoky cities an apparatus for washing the air before it is 
introduced into the building should be provided. 

As it would be too expensive to call into use the means of 
heating provided by the ventilating system for the daily clean- 
ing of the house and for rehearsals, there should be a sufficient 
quantity of direct radiating pipes and coils on the stage and in 
the auditorium to warm the house to a moderate extent. These 
would be used when the house is occupied, except perhaps in 
tke coldest weather. 

Foremost among the necessary hygienic arrangements is the 
system of ventilation before described. Next in order are the 
plumbing fixtures and pipes, upon which even greater care must 
be expended than in ordinary buildings. During the periods of 


disuse to which houses of this kind are subject, the evapora- 
tion of water from traps, or the syphonage of traps, or leaks of 
soil or waste-pipe, would produce most disastrous results. 
These contingencies must, therefore, be guarded against with 
the utmost care. During these same periods of disuse in 
winter the danger by freezing of water in the pipes is a matter 
against which precaution must be taken. 

The provisions against conflagration are a most fruitful 
topic. As it has been assumed that the general construction. 
of our house must be fireproof, we have in this already 
a most potent safeguard against conflagration. If we carry 
this fireproof construction further, and use for the frame- 
work of the stage, stage mechanisms and paraphernalia, 
incombustible materials, and banish gas from the stage entirely, 
using only electric light not only for the white light but also for 
the effects of coloured light, we shall have eliminated entirely 
the danger of disastrous conflagration from our house. It will, 
however, be impossible to avoid entirely the use of canvas for 
scenery and the use of wood for the lighter and more temporary 
accessories of stage setting, and the large quantity of costumes and’ 
properties which accumulate about such a house are necessarily 
combustible. While a fire among these cannot be considered a 
menace to the structure, still there should be means at hand for 
readily extinguishing it. There is a choice, such as a system of 
automatic sprinklers, or the thorough training of the stage 
attendants in the use of water in tanks and pails, in the use of 
hand-pumps, hand-grenades, chemical fire-extinguishers, &c. 
But although the building is indestructible by fire, and 
although the gathering of headway by a fire is almost abso- 
lutely guarded against, alarms and frights may arise which, in 
so large an audience, would have serious consequences. A 
strong drop-curtain of indestructible material, used daily so as 
to be always in readiness for instant use in an emergency, 
will shut off from the view of the audience the accidental burn- 
ing on the stage of small pieces of scenery, &c., as may have 
been left unprotected. A very large and high smoke-duct 
above the stage, the valve of which is connected with the 
prompter’s stand, will permit the immediate and rapid escape 
of smoke produced by such fire, or by the use of fire-arms, &c. 
on the stage. 

It is safe to assume that an audience in a house of this 
description is absolutely safe from fire—that is, that no com- 
bination of circumstances can arise by which any member of 
the audience can be injured in life and limb directly by the 
effects of the fire. ‘There always exists, however, an element of 
danger in the liability in large assemblies to become panic- 
stricken and uncontrollable. The general solidity of construc- 
tion and general safeguards against fire, mentioned before, will 
do much toward preventing the formation of a panic in the 
audience. Arrangements for averting the danger of the going 
out of all the lights in the house will eliminate another serious 
possibility of panic and danger. 

The foregoing provides sufficiently for the safety, comfort, 
and health of the audience ; but all of these will be as naught 
unless the acoustic properties are such as to permit the easy 
and distinct transmission of articulated sound to its remotest 
parts. The suggestions given under the head of ventilation 
will be one of the means necessary for securing this end. 

In addition to this, it should be said, in a general way, that 
in the construction of the banks of the seats, Scott Russell’s. 
isacoustic curve should be adhered to as far as practicable ;. 
that, wherever possible, resonant materials should be used in 
the construction and facing; that large, hard, smooth surfaces 
should be avoided; that walls and ceilings should be well 
broken; that the width and height of the house should be 
least at the stage, and that these dimensions should be in- 
creased with the distance from the stage, and that all our 
measures should tend toward the reduction to a minimum of 
the volume of air to be set in motion by the voices of speakers 
and singers, also to such arrangement of surfaces as will tend 
to direct the sound waves toward the audience, and such con- 
trol of the air currents as will prevent the dissipation of sound 
waves in space. 

I will add in this connection that a comparatively low 
proscenium, and not exclusively wide-opening, is desirable as- 
one of the first conditions of this system of construction for 
acoustic effect. If it is intended to use the house for conven- 
tions or concerts by mammoth choruses, the proscenium may 
be so constructed as to leave its width adjustable at pleasure,. 
and a temporary ceiling may be suspended at or near the. 
level of the crown of the proscenium-arch over the stage, 
and hung with a downward slant toward the back of the stage. 

As I have said before, a modification of Scott Russell’s 
isacoustic curve should be used in laying out the banking of 
the seats. This modification is for the purpose of obtaining: 
an isaoptic line, and consists in shifting the level of the focus. 
to which the curves are drawn from the level of a speaker’s. 
mouth to the floor-line at the front of the stage, and in substi- 


tuting for a single focus to the middle of the stage, foci tending 
toward the sides of the curtain opening for the respective sides 


of the house, so that the focus of the curve for the seats. 
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nearest any one side is at a corresponding jamb ox the curtain 
opening. 

It may not be always well to follow the foregoing absolutely 
in the selection of foci for isacoustic and isaoptic lines, but the 
deviation should never be great, and the nearer the approach 
to these conditions the easier will be the sight-lines for all 
occupants of the house. It will be found as one of the effects 
of an adherence to the foregoing that long, wide side galleries 
must be banished. ; 

As Mr. Bloor has well said in his letter requesting this 
paper, “style is generally conceded t» be a matter of taste, 
chiefly dependent upon education or temperament, environment 
or fashion, or on a combination of these ; I have not included 
it under paramount requirements, but it is, nevertheless, the 
crowning element of an edifice in its relations with the con- 
temporary public, and with posterity and history.” And I will 
say upon this head only this, that the general proportions and 
materials of construction of such a building as this justify a 
general simplicity and demand the utmost dignity of treatment. 
This simplicity should, however, not become baldness, nor 
should the poetic element be excluded from the design. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


va foes inaugural meeting of the newly-formed Sheffield 

Society of Architects and Surveyors was held on 
Tuesday, at the Montgomery Hall, and was a very successful 
and pleasant gathering. More than fifty Fellows and Asso- 
ciates were present. The proceedings were mainly of a social 
character, there being no basiness on the agenda, except the 
address of the president (Mr. T. J. Flockton). The meeting 
was held in the committee-room of the Montgomery Hall, the 
walls of which and of the ante-room adjoining were hung with 
oil and water-colour drawings, engravings and photographs, 
lent by members of the Society, and most of them possessing 
interest from an architectural point of view. Those present 
included the president (Mr. T. J. Flockton), the treasurer (Mr. 
J. B. Mitchell-Withers), the hon. secretary (Mr. W. C. Fenton), 
Mr. E. M. Gibbs, Mr. C. Hadfield, Mr. C. J. Innocent, and 
Mr. J. D. Webster, members of the council; Messrs. R. 
Davidson, J. Clark, A. S. Denton, C. Gibson, W. F. Hemsoll, 
J. T. Key, W. H. Lancashire, H. W. Lockwood, E. M‘Dougall, 
J. Norton, W. F. Ragg, A. Scargill, J. Smith, J. D. Townend, 
A. T. Walker, H. Webster, J. T. Wheen, T. H. Wilson, 
T. Winder, E. Winder, jun., J. Clark, H. H. Eadon, J. Foster, 
W. Hale, W. A. Hall, J. B. Mitchell-Withers, jun., T. Myles, 
W. Potts, B. Powell, W. J. Taylor, A. F. Watson, and J. R. 
Wigfull. ; 

The President, who was warmly applauded, expressed his 
pleasure at the occasion on which they were met, and his 
thanks for the honour done him in his appointment as the first 
president of the Society. He presumed it was mainly on the 
ground of seniority, but he liked to flatter himself that it was 
also on account of some feeling of personal regard and respect 
for him on-the part of his brother architects and surveyors. It 
was a pleasure to him to welcome so large a gathering. When, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Hadfield and Mr. Mitchell- Withers, he 
ventured to call a meeting to consider the formation of the 
Society, he hardly expected that at their first meeting they 
would have as many as 73 members and associates. He went 
on to consider what were the objects of the Society, and how 
they were to be attained. The objects were the advancement 
of the profession, promoting and facilitating the acquisition of 
knowledge in the various arts and sciences connected with the 
profession, the education of the junior members, and the 
consideration of questions of professional practice. These 
objects it was hoped to attain by social, friendly, and unre- 
strained intercourse at meetings like the present and the 
friendly discussion of matters affecting the profession, by 
monthly meetings, for the hearing of papers and lectures, 
with discussions; by the formation of classes among the 
associates and students in the subjects of design, con- 
struction, the history of architecture, &c.; by assisting 
in the preparation of candidates for examination by the 
leading societies ; by communication and exchange of opinion 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Sur- 
veyors’ Institute, and other kindred societies, and the 
receipt of their papers, and by the ultimate formation of a 
library. He concluded by quoting the closing words of the 
President’s address at the meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, in which he counselled his hearers to uphold and extend 
the dignity and usefulness of their profession. 

Mr. C. Hadfield, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address, said it was nearly a year since he 
and Mr. Mitchell-Withers began to move in that matter. They 
took counsel with their worthy President, and much of their 
subsequent success was owing to his earnestness and thorough- 
ness. That meeting was a most interesting occasion in the 


future of the architect’s and surveyor’s profession in Sheffield. 
They had made a good beginning, and it only remained for 
them to be loyal and true to each other. If they respected 
themselves and helped one another in their difficulties, and 
pressed on with their work in a manly, practical, and straight- 
forward manner the public would respect them, and the gloom 
and depression of to-day would be a sure harbinger of a bright 
future for the profession. 

Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, in seconding the motion, con- 
gratulated the Society on securing Mr. Flockton’s services as its 
first president. 

Mr. R. Davidson supported the motion, which was cordially 
adopted. 

The President having acknowledged the compliment, the 
Secretary announced that the splendid library of the school of 
art (the use of the council-room at which they had secured for 
their meetings) would be open to members for reference every 
Tuesday evening during the session from 7 to 9. He also read 
the syllabus of meetings, and pointed out that the Council had 
given the important question of registration the first considera- 
tion. 

Papers would be read on December 13, by Mr. J. Wreghitt 
Connon, F.R.I.B.A., upon “ Registration”; January Io, 1888, by 
Mr. J. Murgatroyd, F.R.I.B.A., “On the Value of Association 
and Federation” ; February 14, by Mr. C., Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A., 
“Interest in Architectural Design”; March 10, by Professor T. 
Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A., “Architectural Education.” 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE opening meeting of the session of the Edinburgh 
Association was held on the roth inst., when Mr. Blanc, 
the president, delivered an address on “The Architectural 
Student.” He reviewed the position of the architectural student 
in the past, and dwelt upon what was being done, and what 
remained to be done in that direction. The chief means avail- 
able to the architectural student, previous to the last half of 
the century, were limited to those within his reach in the daily 
office exercise of his profession, The culture, refinement, and 
masterly grasp of the art of architecture which local architects 
of the first half of the present century possessed were shown in 
such facades as Moray Place, Charlotte Square, Leopold Place, 
Royal Terrace, and in such public edifices as the General 
Register House, the General Assembly, the University, the 
Scott Monument, the Commercial Bank, and in later times the 
Bank of Scotland, the Sheriff Court Buildings, Donaldson’s. 
Hospital, and the High School—the latter the most artistic: 
grouping of Classic architecture in the city. The pupil of later 
days had many advantages to compensate for the greater 
hurry and turmoil of life. Literature on the subjects bear- 
ing upon his studies had been greatly increased and cheapened. 
It was during the last fifty years that the text-books on the- 
theory and practice of architecture had been published, and, in 
addition, almost all the works on sanitary science, materials, 
and construction had been published since 1870. Further, the 
architectural societies had come into existence within the past 
fifty years to improve the means at the command of the- 
student. At the same time, more was required of the architect 
of to-day than had been in the past. The whole circle of 
sciences, it might be said, were of use to him, while with all his. 
advantages there was no systematised course of study available - 
for him, and the President, accordingly, urged the necessity for- 
a well-directed course of study on the part of the student, con- 
current office practice, and University recognition. There were - 
schemes of instruction in London, but they wanted academic 
combination and organisation. In Edinburgh there were 
valuable aids to the training of the architect in the Museum of 
Science and Art, the Fine Art Chair at the Univer- 
sity, the School of Design, the Heriot-Watt College, &c. 
It was imperative, however, that something more should 
be done for the student, and he threw out in this connection 
a suggestion as to a Scottish Institute of Architects. In 
Scotland they were far short of the liberal system of the French 
schools, and he raised a question as to whether their Royal 
Academy might not be approached to give requisite lectures or 
otherwise, that the services of some eminent architect or artist 
might be secured for that purpose. He urged, too, in closing 
that much might be done if the University were to grant a 
degree in architectural science, ° ; 

Professor Baldwin Brown, in moving a vote of thanks. 
to the President, said that, speaking without authority, 
he felt quite sure that the Senate of the University would be. 
only too anxious to further in every way a movement in which 
they would so heartily sympathise. 

Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A., supported the chairman’s 
suggestion as to a Scottish Institute. As regarded the pro- 
posal that the Royal Scottish Academy should meet the claims 
of the Association, he pointed out that the Academy had its. 
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own claims to meet, but he suggested that they might ask. In 
that way they would get something sooner than if they did not 


ask at all. 


TESSERZ. 


The Study of Vegetation. 
SiR. G., G...SCOTT. 

HERE is, as we all well know, great difference of opinion 
among those who are most in earnest amongst us on the 
question whether we should make use of foliage, &c., in its 
natural forms in our architectural decorations. I believe this 
question is gradually working out its own solution. I only 
allude to it for the sake of clearing my subject of it, and of 
saying that I view it as wholly independent of what I am 
urging ; inasmuch as the study of Nature is equally necessary 
whether we follow her productions directly or in a conven- 
tionalised form. In either case the productions of vegetable 
nature are, and ever must of necessity be, the primary sources 
of artistic foliated decoration. Closely as we ought to study 
the finest works of the best periods of our-art, and all-important 
as are the lessons to be derived from them (and I may say 
indispensable as is the necessity of our linking our own art on 
to that of the past), 1 nevertheless assert that if we do this 
without reverting—and that in all earnestness and determina- 
tion—to the works of Nature as the great guides and suggestors 
of art, our efforts will produce mere lifeless results. I urge, 
then, a careful training of our architects in the study of the 
productions of vegetable nature, with a direct practical refer- 
ence to their uses in architectural work. I would press this to 
a very great extent, far greater than has been the case at any 
previous period of art, inasmuch as our age offers greater 
facilities in that direction, and the knowledge of plants is 
carried to a far greater extent. The very habits of plants—the 
forms they assume under different circumstances and conditions 
and in different positions—should be thoroughly studied and 
rendered familiar to the mind, and that quite independently of 
the question whether we make use of the lessons thus learned 
in a direct or conventionalised form ; for if the conventional be 
not founded on or quickened by an appreciation of the natural, 

it will, depend upon it, be a mere dead reproduction. 


The Arabesques of Raphael and the Ancients. 
A. HITTORFF. 

The first impression of the Loggie in the Vatican is certainly 
less favourable than that of its prototypes. The ancient 
arabesques have in almost every instance all their parts kept upon 
a reduced scale, in order to favour the apparent extent of the 
locality ; and they show a predominating general proportion. 
They never present such striking differences between the prin- 
cipal subjects as we find in the arabesques of Raphael—which 
are sometimes uncommonly large, sometimes as unreasonably 
small, beside and above each other, thereby affecting us like 
dissonances, and being the more offensive inasmuch as the 
very choice of the decorations is frequently deficient in 
symmetry and proportion. Thus, close to the richest 
arabesques— presenting on a reduced scale elegant and mani- 
fold combinations of flowers, fruit, animals, human figures, and 
views of temples—we find calyxes of flowers putting forth 
twisted stalks, leaves and blossoms: all which, with reference 
to the former, are of colossal proportion, thereby not only 
injuring the accompanying decorations, but also destroying the 
grandeur of the whole architectural design. Lastly, on 
examining the choice of subjects with respect to the associa- 
tion of ideas indicated thereby, and the decorations in the 
symbols and allegories employed to convey them, we find that 
the works of the ancients, who employed no other source but 
their mythology, appear to great advantage in point of unity 
when compared with the prevailing intermixture in the loggie 
of that imaginary world with the symbols of Christianity. 


The Theory of the Beautiful. 


K. HILLEBRAND. 

As for Winckelmann’s theory concerning the beautiful, it 
has been the means of presenting us with an endless amount of 
twaddle upon “ beautiful, vulgar, or noble” nature, &c., as if, 
forsooth, nobility and vulgarity lay in the objects and not in the 
artist. And after laying down all these arbitrary rubrics, what 
is there remaining of the beautiful? If, as was implied by 
Winckelmann, it is to be thought a crime for Rubens to have 
portrayed robust women and vigorous satyrs, surely we ought 
to be consistent and blame Shakespeare also for creating 
Falstaff and the Nurse in “Romeo and Juliet,” and placing 
€quivocal expressions in the mouths of Celia and Rosalind ! 
After all, in what does the beautiful consist? Is it in a straight 
nose, in a small mouth? It is the characteristic which is 


beautiful, were it even ugly according to our everyday notions ;' 


and “ Richard the Third,” as a work of art, is no less beautiful: 
than “Hamlet.” Nature in herself is neutral, z.¢., neither 
beautiful nor ugly, neither good nor bad. Thus, in fact, there: 
do not absolutely exist any beautiful forms, but only such as are 


more or less expressive, that is to say, some are more eloquent 
than others, and manifest the essence and functions of different 
natural phenomena more clearly. True artists discover at once 
these distinctive features, consciously or unconsciously, and all 
we call “selection” may be reduced to this ; whereas, the 
eclecticism which borrows a fine arm here, a beautiful bust 
there, &c., is exactly the reverse of the artist’s choice, which 
always leans towards an organic coherence instead of a 
mechanical combination of members beautiful in the abstract, 
but heterogeneous. And herein consists the genuine artist’s 
work, to seize characteristic organisms, to show their coherence 
with their surroundings and that of their own parts, and to 
complete Nature’s intentions there where she has been prevented 
from carrying out her designs. For Nature is not neutral alone 
—she is obtuse also ; and it is the artist’s mission to give her a 
sense and interpret her. The merit of having determined this, 
the highest function of art, belongs to Goethe and not to 
Winckelmann. 


Straight and Curved Lines in Architecture. 
J. FERGUSSON, 

It is only by a combination of several notes that harmony is 
produced, and gentle or brilliant melodies by their fading into 
one another, or by strongly marked contrasts. So it is with 
forms: the square and angular are expressive of strength and 
power, curves of softness and elegance, and beauty is produced 
by effective combination of the right-lined with the curvilinear. 
It is always thus in nature. Rocks and all the harder sub- 
stances are rough and angular, and marked by strong contrasts 
and deep lines, Even among trees the oak is rugged, and 
its branches are at right angles to its stem, or to one another. 
The lines of the willow are rounded and flowing. The forms 
of children and women are round and full, and free from violent 
contrasts ; those of men are abrupt, hard, and angular in pro- 
portion to the vigour and strength of their frame. In conse- 
quence of these properties, as a general rule, the square parts 
ought always to be placed below where strength is wanted, and 
the rounded above. If, for instance, a tower is to be built, the 
lower storey should not only be square, but should be marked 
by buttresses or other strong lines, and the masonry rusticated, 
so as to convey even a greater appearance of strength. Above 
this, if the square form is still retained, it may be with more 
elegance and less accentuation. The form may then change to 
an octagon, that to a polygon of sixteen sides, and then be sur- 
mounted by a circular form of any sort. These conditions are 
not absolute, but the reverse arrangement would be manifestly 
absurd. A tower with a circular base and a square upper 
storey is what almost no art could render tolerable, while the 
other pleases by its innate fitness without any extraordinary 
effort of design. On the other hand, round pillars are more 
pleasing as supports for a square architrave, not so much from 
any imherent fitness for the purpose as from the effort of con- 
trast, and flat friezes preferable to curved ones of the late 
Roman styles from the same cause. The angular mouldings 
introduced among the circular shafts of a Gothic coupled pillar 
add immensely to the brilliancy of effect. Where everything is 
square and rugged, as in a Druidical trilithon, the effect may be 
sublime, but it cannot be elegant ; where everything is rounded, 
as in the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, the perfection of 
elegance may be attained, but never sublimity. Perfection, as 
usual, lies between these extremes. 


Perspective in Stained Glass. 
C. WINSTON, 

The remaining objection, that it is wrong to represent a 
receding picture on the wall of a building, and consequently in 
a window, the glazed surface of which is but a continuance of 
that wall, seems to rest less on a consideration of facts or the 
dictates of our external senses than on a sort of mock philo- 
sophy, which seeks to escape laborious investigation by the 
enunciation of a “ principle ”—than which, by the way, nothing 
is more easy. It may be conceded that to carry a receding 
picture all round a room produces an ill effect ; but pictures, 
though representing the effect of depth and distance even 
almost to illusion, are admitted to be allowable, provided they 
occupy only a portion of the wall, either by being hung against 
it in a frame or by being actually painted upon it; the latter 
sort, indeed, can plead the testimony of ages in its favour. If, 
then, a glass-painting should have the illusion of distance it 
would be unobjectionable, because necessarily it could occupy 
only part of the side of the room or building containing it. And 
as we are accustomed to see out of a building by looking 
through its windows, those who mistook the painting for a real 
object might easily stretch the imagination a little further, and 
conclude that it was some object placed outside the building, 
until its unreality became apparent from the figures continuing 
to remain motionless. But, in truth, I suspect that no one ever 
mistook the representation of any object in a painted window, 
not even a landscape, for the reality, or, except while his atten- 
tion was exclusively devoted to the painting, imagined that 


‘his view extended beyond the limits of the building; a feeling 
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which, for the moment, might be equally excited by the contem- 
plation of a picture hung in a frame against the wall. The 
instant the glass-painting was regarded with reference to the 
building it would be perceived to be nothing else than a coloured 


superficies, whose plane lay in the same direction with that of 


the wall in which it was inserted. It might, indeed, sometimes 
happen that for the sake of preserving distinctness at a very 
great distance, a glass-painting, in which figures were repre- 
sented on a flat ground, would be preferable to one having a 
receding background. But I think that the glass-painter need 
be deterred by no other consideration from employing a reced- 
ing design if he thought proper. Indeed, a glass-painting 
having a sky or landscape background, such as we meet with in 
good cinquecento examples in general, would be peculiarly 
suitable for a window at the end of a building, on account of 
the retiring nature of most of its hues. I conclude, therefore, that 
in the preparation of painted windows for Classical edifices, the 
artist has the choice of a more or less severe style of representa- 
tion, to be used according to the character of the building he is 
required to decorate ; and that the type or one style is to be 
found in the remains of the twelfth and thirteenth-century 
mosaics, and that the type of the other is to be found in the 
glass-paintings of the second quarter of the sixteenth century. 
The artist might, I apprehend, be guided by similar principles 
in preparing painted windows for buildings in the Gothic 
styles. 
Influence of Position on Buildings in London. 


H. MERIVALE, 

The west winds are in our climate not only the most frequent 
—in the proportion of nearly two-thirds—but they are also 
relatively the strongest, and by far the wettest; gales from the 
south-west, in particular, bringing with them those driving 
masses of rain which act most substantially and powerfully to 
cleanse from stains the fronts of buildings. The consequence 
—one is almost ashamed to write down so plain a truism—is, 
that the faces of buildings exposed in tolerably open spaces to 
the west and south-west often enjoy a most remarkable exemp- 
tion from coaly blackness, and even from less obnoxious 
weather stains. Other exposures are more or less inferior to 
these ; but the worst of all are north and north-east, encounter- 
ing those winds which usually prevail when fogs are at their 
thickest, and the atmosphere is steadily precipitating a diluted 
mixture of damp and soot. The Marble Arch at the 
Cumberland Gate of Hyde Park offers a convenient exemplifica- 
tion of this law. Its southern front is continually washed by 
the storm-clouds which all the western counties send in; and 
this retains, except in the interstices of the ornaments in relief, 
the most brilliant whiteness. Its northern front is not hemmed 
in by buildings, having a wide street before it ; nevertheless, 
its polished appearance is lost altogether ; it is a mass of dingy 
buff colour streaked with black. Again, the passenger down 
Whitehall may contrast, if he will, the appearance presented by 
the Banqueting Hall, which has now endured the London 
winters and summers for more than two centuries, but which 
faces west, and is of Portland, with that of its opposite 
neighbour, the Treasury, scarcely twenty years old, but 
facing east, and constructed of ordinary (I suppose Bath) stone. 
Or, to take a still more conclusive instance, let us compare the 
brilliancy of the western front of the Horse Guards towards 
St. James’s Park with the extreme gloominess of the northern 
front of the Treasury buildings, standing contiguous, but at 
right angles to the former. Lastly, let the spectator place 
himself in the Strand looking north-eastward, and facing the 
tower of St. Clement’s Church. An uglier elevation he will not 
readily find, but that is not the question here. Its exposure is 
westerly, and it draws towards it all the storms and showers of 
the south-west up the long gulley of the Strand. The conse- 
quence is that it undergoes on every rainy day a thorough 
course of ablution; having also little projecting ornament to 
catch the smoke, it shines all over in the beautiful lustre of its 
Portland material, and there is not perhaps a marble facade in 
Florence, or in Venice, which retains, after an equal lapse of 
years, more of freshness and brilliancy. It would seem, at first 
sight, a simple thing to recognise and to submit to these obvious 
laws of nature ; to allow of grand architectural fronts only in 
situations where they can have the inappreciable advantage of 
the better exposure, and where this cannot be attained, where 
our projected building must needs set its face in the wrong 
direction, to content ourselves with that severe modesty of 
style which alone suits such unfavourable conditions of the 
atmosphere. 
Education and Handicrafts. 

J..F., WEIR. 

When we look back upon the condition of the common 
people in the Middle Ages, upon their prevalent skill in handi- 
craft, upon their common interest in high thinking and. attain- 
ment, as manifested in the products of their numerous guilds, 
we cannot say that we have advanced much in the direction of 
happiness secured by labour. Those old guilds were admirable 
educational institutions. See what the goldsmiths’ guild alone 
produced in men of genius, men of wide diversity and talent. 
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merit the slights cast upon it by aspiring youths. 
longer appeals to the mind and the imagination as a means of 
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Their numerous works testify that their marvellous manual 
skill was guided by a fine intelligence. The products 
of their arts were both useful and beautiful, and in their 
labours they must have secured far greater happiness than falls 
to the lot of the human being of to-day whose business it is to 
stand beside a machine from sunrise till sunset, without striking 
fire of a single thought, without putting into his labour a single 
idea. When money is the sole end and aim, and the processes 
by which this is secured are void of interest for the labourer, 
then indeed is his lot a hard one. Now a large pkxo- 
portion of the youth of both sexes attending the common 
schools and the high schools are the children of mechanics 
or tradespeople. Let me ask if there is not, in popu- 
lar education—when carried too far in certain directions 
unsuited to the needs of the class of pupils attending public 
schools—a wrong tendency, under false ideas, the effect of 
which is to render the young restless or scornful of the condi- 
tions in which they were born, and for which by nature and 
circumstance they are properly fitted? These conditions, the 
sphere of handicraft especially, should be rendered more 
honourable and more satisfying and happy, by bringing to them 
a higher intelligence—the educated mind. It is a false pride 
that is manifested in the restless desire to get above these 
honourable kinds of labour, to secure a kind of shoddy place 
in what appears to be commonly regarded as more “ respect- 
able” occupations. This is abominably false, these estimates. 
Quentin Matsys working at his anvil, at Antwerp, has left a 
more honourable name—certainly a more famous one—than 
have some kings, or innumerable presidents of colleges and 
corporations. One of the important truths to be impressed on 
the minds of the young, by education, is that there is equal 
morality and dignity in all forms of labour that enlist the higher 
But when manual labour is of that character which 
renders the artificer an unthinking machine, and his work a 
mere physical grind for daily bread, then must this labour 
It then no 


exercising the faculties in beautiful and ingenious inventions. 


A blacksmith recently told me that skill was no longer a 
requisite in his craft, and consequently it was a lost art. 
machine furnishes every needful thing that is made of metal, 
and the smith but welds the odds and ends, or is occupied with 
mere journeyman’s work. And it is the same with the car- 
penter, who no longer has even the tools for working ingeniously 


The 


in wood. He receives his materials ready formed from the 


mill, He is unable to devise or construct the simplest moulding. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 


SOCIETY. 


HE second meeting of the present session of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society was held on Monday 
evening in the Society’s rooms, in Infirmary Street, Leeds, 
when an address was delivered to the members by Mr. Basil 
Champneys, on “ Victorian Architecture and Originality.” Mr. 
H. Perkin, one of the vice-presidents, presided. The lecturer said 
that architecture was very much guided by precedents, and was 
bound more than any other art by mechanical and mathe- 
matical laws. It would, therefore, be unreasonable to expect 
any rapidity in its development or progress. They could find 
but two great original styles of architecture evolved by the 
inventive powers of humanity—Greek and Gothic. In public 
taste, which must always be a factor in the development of 
style, there was no guidance for architects. But, however bad 
the conditions were, he saw no reason for despair so long as 
architects were not expected to do too much. Victorian archi- 
tecture had accomplished a great deal, and had formed a 
scaffolding for successful enterprise in the future. It had shown 
that the essential principles of the two great schools of architec- 
ture had been mastered. By no conscious effort of originality 
would real progress come about.—A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Champneys for his lecture was proposed by Mr. Corson, 
seconded by Mr. Connon, and supported by Principal Boding- 
ton, of the Yorkshire College. Referring to a remark made by 
Mr. Connon, Mr. Bodington said that the very essence of suc- 
cess lay in their having an instructed public to deal with. It 
seemed to him that the basis of national art was to educate the 
public to whom they had to appeal. Those who had seen the 
Manchester Exhibition had been amazed at the strength and 
fruitfulness of English art in painting. He could not help 
thinking that if they could see collected together the best archi- 
tectural works of the last fifty years, it was quite possible they 
might stand amazed at the fruitfulness and strength of English 
architecture. There seemed to be a bias against our own days 
—they were tempted to think that the work of the present was 
worse than that of the past. If they could have before them a 
selection of the work done in recent years, they might not have 
so much reason to despair-as they sometimes thought they had. 
—The motion was also supported by, Mr. W. H. Thorp and 
Mr. Bulmer, and carried. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Brerore the close of the month, it is believed that the 
arrangements for the exhibition in Paris of the works of 
M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES will be completed. They will not 
be shown in a public building, but in a dealer’s gallery. In 
any case, it is unfair to the painter to hold an exhibition of 
the kind. The works of M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES should 
be seen in the positions for which they were painted. 
People complain of the admiration which the initiated 
bestow on one of his pictures when it is hung in the Salon. 
The majority can only see figures that are flat and half 
washed out, or what seems a feeble imitation of old 
tapestry. But the same people have to own that no pictures 
in the Panthéon are so effective as those by M. Puvis DE 
CHAVANNES. If they were brought together in a gallery, 
they would seem like monochrome sketches, for they would 
be deprived of the contrast which the white walls and 
columns afford. ‘The success of his decorative style is so 
manifest, that one can understand why so many of the 
artists who received commissions for the Panthéon hesitate 
about completing their works, for they must know how 
little chance remains of success when pictures, which are 
in the ordinary style of easel works, have to compete with 
panels like M. Puvis p—E CHAVANNES’. M. SPULLER has, 
however, determined on an end to the inaction. He has 
named a time for receiving definite statements, and, if the 
Minister is not assured that the works will be executed 
which were ordered fifteen years since, the commissions will 
be transferred to other painters. 

Soon after the opening of the triennial exhibition at 
Brussels we expressed our misgivings about the success of 
the experiment. Any one who saw the empty rooms on a 
weekday could not fail to predict failure. The Belgians 
are admirers of good pictures, but a prejudice against the 
administration of the exhibition was excited in their minds, 
and they declined to attend except on Sunday mornings, 
when the charge for admission was one penny! During 
the whole time of the exhibition there were only 20,019 
people who paid one franc, and there were eighty-seven 
extravagants to invest in season-tickets. It is now becoming 
the fashion to recognise the existence of the Flemish lan- 
guage, and a version of the catalogue was printed in that 
tongue, but less than one hundred copies were sold. The 
sale of the paintings was also cis ippointing. The Govern- 
ment in its choice of works for public collections has 
succumbed to the whims of amateurs, who believe for the 
moment in the virtues of a distortion of realism. The long 
frieze containing dozens of portraits of the ugliest men, 
women, and children which Belgium produces is henceforth 
to be a solace to the eyes of the public in one of the 
museums. Yet works which are beautiful have been passed 
over, and will have to return to their authors’ ateliers. The 
want of taste which is displayed in the dispensing of the 
funds of the country cannot fail to have an injurious effect 
on Civilians in their purchases. We doubt whether another 
triennial exhibition will be attempted, but should one 
be announced we trust there will be less of a truckling to 
foreign influences, and a more generous recognition of all 
classes of native work than were to be seen in the late 


exhibition. 
& 


THE Act obtained last year by the Corporation of 
Carlisle contains clauses which might well be made general, 
as they are likely to be reassuring to those who think more 
of the exits than the entrances of a public building. Any 
building that is intended to be used as a place of public 
resort (and churches, chapels, schools, concert-rooms, ball- 
rooms, exhibitions, as well as theatres, come under the 
designation) is not to be opened until the Corporation and 
their surveyor are satisfied with the sufficiency of the means 
of ingress and egress that are provided, and should the pur- 
pose of the building be altered a fresh certificate will be 
necessary. ‘The penalty for infringement may be fifty pounds, 
and there is, moreover, a daily penalty of ten pounds. 
Sufficient ventilation and drainage are also obligatory in 
buildings which are places of public resort, and a penalty of 
five pounds can be inflicted. The Act is in a way retro- 
Spective, since buildings of any date can be brought under 
the provision. But in respect to those which are of older 
date than the Act, there is to be an offer from the Corpora- 


tion of half the cost of any alterations which the surveyor 
considers necessary. If the offer is declined, the building 
will be considered as uncertified, and proceedings can be 
taken for the recovery of penalties, as in the case of new 
buildings. 


Tue guide-books to Paris are silent about the founder 
of the Ecole Polytechnique. We are ‘informed that on 
March 11, 1794, it was established by the National Con- 
vention under the title of the Ecole Centrale, which, in 
the following year, was altered to the title which is now 
famous. In biographical books the credit for its existence 
is generally given to PRIEUR DE LA COTE D’OR, one of the 
regicides who was President of the Convention, and to 
Moncg, the mathematician, who was said by NAPOLEON to 
have loved France and its people as his own family. The 
honour is now claimed for JACQUES DE LAMBLARDIE, who 
studied under PeRRoNET in the Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées, and succeeded the great bridge builder in. the 
direction of the school. His name ‘is almost forgotten, 
but it appears the harbours of Havre, Dieppe and Tréport 
owe much to him, and he may be called the father of 
French geology, as WILLIAM SMITH was of the English. As 
he was the first director of the Ecole Polytechnique he 
would seem to have some claim on the title of founder. 
He died in 1797 in his fifty-first year. An application has 
been made to the Municipal Council of Loches for the 
erection of a statue of LAMBLARDIE, who was a native of 
the town, and if that honour is too costly, it is suggested 
that one of the streets might bear his name. 


Mrs. Mann, the widow of the late Dr. MANN, who 
was known by his studies of electricity and writings on its 
practical applications, has adopted a good plan for a memo- 
rial of her husband, and in an economical way. The sum 
of twenty pounds was offered by Mrs. MANN to the Society 
of Arts for two lectures on “The Protection of Buildings 
from Lightning.” The offer was accepted, and Professor 
LopcE has agreed to deliver the lectures. They will, of 
course, be printed, and will no doubt gain reputation for 
everybody concerned in their production. ZAMLET was of 
opinion that a man must build churches if his memory was 
to endure for six months after his death. Who knows if 
the few pounds expended on a couple of lectures may not 
gain a respite from oblivion for almost as long a term ? 


THE necessities of some of the public charities in 
Paris give rise to exhibitions which are out of the common. 
To give support to the Society for Aiding the Families of 
Shipwrecked Sailors, one is about to be held which will 
consist of caricatures and paintings of nineteenth-century 
life. One of the galleries of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts will 
be lent for the purpose. Numerous artists and col- 
lectors have already given their support to the exhibition, 
which is to be under the presidentship of the head of the 
French Admiralty. 


A GREAT many strange devices have been invented for 
raising money to build churches, but one of the most 
ingenious is about to be tested at Aigues-Mortes, near 
Nimes. The Crusades, it appears, still give rise to romantic 
associations, in spite of the matter-of-fact principles that are 
taught in French schools. Would not people be prepared 
to subscribe handsomely to a building in which the name and 
deeds of one of their crusading ancestors could be recorded 
on amarble plaque? A worthy priest has recognised the 
universality of the desire to have a representative in the 
ancient campaigns where so many fell victims, and he has 
obtained from M. Revort, the Government architect, 
designs for a church which will have as many tablets on the 
walls as Notre Dame des Victoires in Paris. There will be 
a regular tariff according to position and area. A modest 
fellow who believes that he is descended from some man at 
arms can for 20 frs. have a name inscribed somewhere, but 
if he is rich and can give 5,000 frs. he will be able to enjoy 
the gratification of seeing the family arms emblazoned with 
a richness that will be surprising. As the Crusades excited 
Europe for a couple of centuries and myriads took a share 
in them, the whole family of the BoNHOMMES may well 
believe that they have as good a right as the Dr Coucys or 
the DE JornviILLEs to as many and as large tablets as they 
can pay for. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BEDROOM OF THE LATE KING OF BAVARIA, NEUSCHWANSTEIN, 


HIS illustration represents another side of the bed- 
room of the late King Lupwic IL, or rather the 
Temple of Somnus in the Neuschwanstein. As we have 
explained, it was the intention of the King in the arrange- 
“ment to recall Medieval influences, especially in relation to 
the legends on which Wacner’s operas were founded. 
The immense number of lights, although not supposed to 
be in keeping with a bedroom, had their use in enabling the 
King to see the pictures which gave him pleasure. 


CORRIDOR, NEUSCHWANSTEIN. 


HE third storey, in which this corridor is found, was 
F appropriated by King Lupwic to his own use, and 
in common with the rooms was painted with subjects from 
Germanic legends. The illustration has been reproduced 
like the preceding from the photograph by Herr JosEPu 
ALBERT. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NO, 128._VILLAGE CLUB, CORNWOOD, 8S. DEVON. 
NO. 129._.TOMB OF A CIRCASSIAN MEMLOOK KING. 


PORCH, KEYFORD HOUSE, FROME. 


APS porch forms part of some additions to Keyford 
House, Frome. The work was carried out by Mr. JaMEs 
Burcess, builder, of Westbury, Wilts, the oakwork, panel- 
ling, and woodwork generally being executed by Messrs. 
ADAMSON, of Turnham Green. . The interior decoration is 
by the Decorative Co-operators’ Association, 404 Oxford 
Street, the whole being from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. A. S. Haynes, architect, 4 Broad- 
- way, Westminster. The drawing from which the illustration 
was taken appeared in this year’s exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 


HOUSE, NEWER ELLIYA, CEYLON. 


HE site of this house is at an elevation of about 
6,000 feet above the sea level, and it was therefore 
‘considered unnecessary to adopt any imitation of a bungalow 
which would be appropriate enough in the plains. The 
owners preferred to have a _ building that would be 
reminiscent of England, and in doing so they were not 
exceptional. The architect is Mr. A. S. Haynes, and the 
original drawing was exhibited in the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


HE-annual report of the Visitors of the Life School of the 
Royal Academy announces that the session of 1886-87 
commenced on November 1, 1886, and ended on June 24, 1887, 
having 12I morning and 122 evening meetings. The aggregate 
morning attendance was 2,120, or an average of over 17 per 
morning, and 2,056 was the aggregate evening attendance, 
being an average of nearly 17 per evening. It may be interest- 
ing to compare the above returns with those of 1876-77—ten 
years ago. The session of 1876-77 ran for one hundred nights, 
with an aggregate attendance of 1,513, which shows an average 
of 15%. The morning class opened on May 1, and closed July 6, 
being thirty mornings, with an aggregate attendance of 317, or 
an average of 10}. The average daily attendance js thus 
shown to be nearly 35, as against 26 ten years ago. These 
figures show conclusively that the students fully appreciate the 
increased liberality of the Royal Scottish Academy in affording 
them better opportunities for prosecuting their studies. The 
‘Council observe with pleasure the very marked improvement in 
the studies in colour during the past session, although (especially 
‘in the drawings) in regard to the purity of outline there is still 
much to be desired. After a careful examination of the studies, 
-&c., the Council awarded the prizes as follows :— The Chalmers 
Bursary, John Briggs and W. Marshall Brown, equal ; for the 
best drawing from the life, David Noble ; for the second best, 
Alexander Hay; the Keith prize, for the best work of a student 
‘in this year’s exhibition, Duddingston Herdman and William 
Fraser, equal ; Maclean-Watters medal and extra prize, W. 
Milne ; the Stuart prize, G. Denholm Armour. 
The following additions have been made to the Academy’s 
-cellection of works of art, &c., during the past year :—1, 
‘Portrait (head size) of William Forrest, H.RS.A., engraver 
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(painted and presented by Norman Macbeth, R.S.A.); 2, 
Bo-Peep, by Thomas Duncan, R.S.A., A.R.A. (purchased by 
the Academy); 3, cabinet picture, Cottage Children, by 
Andrew Somerville, S.A, an early member of the Academy ; 
4, cabinet picture, Herodias Recetving the Head of John the 
Baptist, by John Runciman (the above two works presented by 
the late Mr. William Nelson) ; 5, portrait of Robert Edmon- 
stone, honorary member of the Scottish Academy, 1829, 
painted by himself (presented by Mr. J. Watson) ; 6, Volume I. 
(New Series) of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
Sketch-Book (presented by the Committee of Management) ; 
7, a volume, “ The River Clyde,” twelve drawings, by George 
Reid, R.S.A., reproduced in facsimile by Armand-Durand, with 
an introduction by the Rev. Walter Chalmers Smith, D.D., 
LL.D. (presented by the Royal Association for Promotion of 
Fine Arts in Scotland) ; 8, “Progress of a Century,” by Mr. 
Edwin Lawrence (presented by the author); 9, Volume I. of 
“‘ Maitland of Lethington and the Scotland of Mary Stuart: ” 
a history by John Skelton, C.B., LL.D., Advocate (presented 
by the author) ; 10, “A Treasury of English Sonnets,” edited 
by Mr. David M. Main (presented by John Smart, R.S.A.) ; 
1, “Ye Gilty Goddess,” a doleful ditty composed by one of 
the committee, Edinburgh International Exhibition (pre- 
sented by W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A.); 12, a volume, illus- 
trations to the King’s Quair of King James I. of Scotland, 
painted and etched by Mr. William Bell Scott (presented by 
the artist); 13, ‘“‘ Peter Walker Nicholson and his Works,” 
issued by a committee of the artist’s friends for private circula- 
tion, Edinburgh, 1886, 4to. (presented by John Hutchison, 
R.S.A.); 14, an artist’s proof etching, by C. O. Murray, after 
the picture Zhe Highland Ford, by John Smart, R.S.A. (pre- 
sented by the painter). The thanks of the Council were duly 
transmitted to the respective donors. The Academy having 
been requested by the Charity Commission, Whitehall, London, 
to appoint a member to act as a “ Representative Trustee of 
the funds of the British Institution for Promoting Fine Arts,” 
Mr. Norman Macbeth, R.S.A., now residing in London, was 
duly appointed to the office at a Council meeting held on 
December 13, 1886. In pursuance of the resolution of the 
general meeting, that the Academy should memorialise Par- 
liament for a share to the National Gallery of the works of art 
annually, or from time to time, presented to the nation by 
Parliament, as is readily given to the National Galleries of 
England and Ireland, a memorial was transmitted to the 
House of Commons in March last, through Mr. Buchanan, 
M.P., and it is hoped that the National Gallery of Scotland 
may be soon put on the same footing ‘in this respect as the 
other galleries of the United Kingdom. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE OF FIFTY 
YEARS AGO.* 


IF TY years ago is an earlier period than my experience as 

an architect extends ; it was, however, in the early years 

of my studies in architecture. In order to demonstrate fully 
the progress of architecture during the last half century, would 
it not be well to compare its progress with some of the other 
arts and sciences ; for instance, steam and electricity, as they 
are closely allied to architecture in the complete construction 
of buildings? Steam was better understood fifty years ago in 
this country than architecture or electricity. Architecture was 
then understood and practised as a separate profession by very 
few persons. I think it is safe to say that there are more 
architects in practice to-day in the city of Chicago than there 
were then in the whole United States. I think it is also safe 
to say that, with the exception of the science of electricity, 
architecture has made greater strides than any other of the 
arts and sciences. I claim that architecture combines both art 
and science to a greater degree than any other profession. To- 
day we can vie with any country in the world in style and 
permanency of construction. Fifty years ago this country 
knew no style in architecture except the Classic and the Gothic, 
and but very few pure examples of either of those styles were 
executed in this country. The majority of buildings at that 
pe-iod were planned and built by master builders, who usually 
made their plans on the face of the trestle-board, and shaded 
them with white, red, and blue chalk to designate wood, 
brick, and stone. Details were made, full size, in the same 
way. My father was a master builder, and used to make 
his own plans largely in the way mentioned. Architectural 
works in that early period were but few. Foreign works 
at that day were very expensive. I recollect the works of 
Benjamin Hill, La Fevre, and a few other authors, not to exceed 
half a dozen altogether. At the present time we have a 
very large number of architectural publications and upwards of 
three thousand practising architects. I trust a majority of 


* A paper read by Mr. W. W. Boyington at the Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects. 
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them are doing a legitimate commission business, and are not 
mere tools of contractors. Fifty. years ago, and even less, 
architects were largely supported by contractors. Now, and 
for years past, the owners have found it for their interest to 
deal directly with architects. Still there are many impecunious 
persons who think that it is money wasted to employ an archi- 
tect so long as they can get the services of one through their 
contractor, when, by so doing, they do, as a usual thing, in- 
directly pay three prices for their plans. I think I am correct 
in saying that Philadelphia is the largest city in this country 
which can boast that it has more buildings built in the last 
fifty years in proportion to its inhabitants, without the employ- 
ment of architects. They used to build miles of street fronts 
with builders to duplicate a certain mould with but slight 
variations to suit localities or notions of proprietors. That 
system, I am glad to say, is largely done away with even in 
Philadelphia, and architects’ services are more fully appre- 
ciated. Still in Philadelphia there are, to-day, a less number 
of architects, der caPzfa, than in any other large city. When I 
came to Chicago, thirty-four years ago, I found the architects 
then in practice were recent master builders or contractors. 
Chicago and the West at that time could hardly be said to 
require the services of architects, separately as such. At 
that time the structures were but simple buildings, but the 
builders soon found that it would be better for them to have 
plans made rather than to spend their time in making plans, so 
they clubbed together, and induced one of them most apt in 
drawing plans to give up his contracting and to devote his 
whole time to architecture, and guaranteed him a compensation 
of 2dols per day, which should be: paid to him if he did not 
get business enough to aggregate that amount. I have been 
told by a person who was acquainted with the early workings of 
the first architect of this city, that he had an order for a set of 
plans for a dwelling, which he made and charged 5 dols. for 
them, and was much elated over the circumstance. From this 
small beginning others started, and on my arrival I was intro- 
duced by friends, or had letters of introduction to citizens, as a 
young architect from Massachusetts. This simply shows that 
as a profession it was not understood. Itis not so now. No 
profession is better or more favourably known. Having men- 
tioned the small compensation which architects were obtaining 
for plans, and that it came largely from contractors, I might 
state that when I commenced business in Chicago I imme- 
diately instituted the custom of charging a percentage on the 
cost of buildings as the only proper course to pursue, and 
always collected it from the owners. This departure was rather 
uphill work, but I have plenty of witnesses now to show that 
it was a success. And from that small beginning we can, 
to-day, boast of as fine and as capable a corps of architects as 
any city of the Union, and the architect who first com- 
menced practice in this city is still living. Chicago has 
been a sort of radiating point. My sphere of practice 
has extended from the Gulf of Mexico on the south, 
to Manitoba on the north, and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, together with the intermediate cities on the 
lines from east to west and from north to south. How is it 
with other arts, sciences and professions? Have they kept 
equal pace? Railroads were but little known fifty years ago ; 
the same with electricity. Steam-power was well developed, 
but the mechanism was very crude as compared with the pre- 
sent. Electricity can hardly be said to have developed into 
any practical use half a century ago. Consequently, I think 
we must give way to the scientific development of electricity. 
I well remember some few simple electrical experiments made 
by stringing wires around a town hall, and, with a crude instru- 
ment and battery, a circuit was made around the hall and a 
few interesting experimenting freaks were produced. From 
this small beginning the world has been brought together 
within speaking communication, and a power produced, yet 
in its infancy, which is destined to be improved to the 
wonder and astonishment of the world. Hence we must assign 
to it the place of the leading science of the past fifty years. 
While we accord this, we must not forget the very crude con- 
struction of railroads. First, the wood-stringer with iron strap 
rails, more familiarly known as the “ snake-head” rail. On these 
rails the engines were constructed te run without tenders or 
coveis of any kind to protect the engineer or firemen. They 
used to stand on the open platform exposed to the severity of 
the weather and storms. It was in the year 1840, I think, that 
1 was called upon by the Master Mechanic and General 
Superintendent of the Boston and Albany Railroad to see if I 
could not devise some kind of protection—at least, partially— 
to cover the engineer and firemen, and have it sufficiently open 
not to obstruct their view. I examined an engine and reported 
that I could construct a cover. I was at once employed to 
make the necessary drawings and superintend the construction 
Ses first hood over an engine inthis or in any other country. 

€ result was a perfect success, upon which there has not been 
any material improvement, as it was almost identical with the 
hood now inuse. I need hardly inform you that its use was 
immediately adopted throughout this country. Had I had 


forethought enough to have secured a patent for the device, I 
probably would not have been called upon to prepare this 
paper. I trust you will forgive me for diverging so far from the 
subject given me. The mention of these somewhat kindred 
subjects has been prompted by the incidents in my early life 
that were fastened so strongly in my mind in connection with 
my studies and practice in architecture. 


ART IN RELATION TO SCIENTIFIC 


KNOWLEDGE.* 


S on former occasions, I think it best to leave over to the 
close of the session any reference to the incidents of our 
university life, and to devote this opening lecture to some sub- 
ject of a more general character connected with the studies in 
which here we are engaged. Two years ago, as some of you 
may perhaps remember, I called your attention to the fact that, 
amongst the many projected improvements in our University 
system, one of the most important is the foundation, if not ofa 
school, at least of a Chair of History, and I took occasion to 
make some remarks on the nature and uses of the study of 
history. Last year I referred to another branch of knowledge, 
for the study of which no provision is made in this University. 
In the sister University of Edinburgh there exists a Chair of 
the Fine Arts, and also a Chair specially devoted to one of 
these arts, that of Music. Here, though the study of art has 
a special bearing on many of the industries to which Glasgow 
owes its wealth, and though there are many indications that in 
this great community the love of art is by no means an extinct 
or undeveloped susceptibility, we have not hitherto been so 
highly favoured. Accordingly, partly to draw attention to this 
gap in our educational system, and also because of the interest 
of the subject in itself, I offered you some remarks on the study 
of art, and in particular on the question whether and how far it 
can be made a branch of academic culture. I shall not waste 
time by recapitulation; but the subject is too wide to be 
exhausted in a single lecture, and there is one aspect of it on 
which many years ago I had occasion to touch, and which I 
think sufficiently important and interesting to recur to as a 
sequel to last year’s lecture. 

We speak of the progressiveness of human knowledge, and 
of the stimulus to intellectual activity which that fact supplies. 
The history of knowledge is that on the whole of a continuous, 
ever-accelerating progress. In some departments this may be 
more marked than in others, but on the whole the law is a 
constant one, which constitutes each succeeding age the 
inheritor of the intellectual wealth of all preceding ages, and 
makes it its vocation to hand on the heritage it has received, 
enriched by its own contributions, to that which comes after. 
And it is this characteristic of knowledge which lends an 
incalculable quickening influence to thought and research. If 
we cannot assent to the paradox that the chief value of know- 
ledge is not in the possession but in the pursuit of it ; if there 
are few who would endorse the well-known saying of Male- 
branche, “ If I held truth captive in my hand I should open 
my hand and let it fly that I might pursue it again,” yet this 
much must be conceded, that the known, the mastered and 
established facts of knowledge derive a great part of their value 
from their relation to the unknown and the undiscovered. 
It is the new hopes that are ever arising in us in the search for 
truth, it is the stir of unresting endeavour, the impossibility of 
stagnation, the excitement of inquiry, the wonder and delight 
of the world of thought breaking upon us with the ever- 
unabated charm of novelty; it is the sense of the ever-increas- 
ing amount of our intellectual possessions and the prophetic 
glimpses of richer but as yet unappropriated treasures ; it is, 
in short, the atmosphere of progressiveness which lends a 
peculiar interest to the vocation of the searcher after truth. 

But whilst this characteristic is obviously true of the 
physical sciences, whilst as respects this great department of 
knowledge we see at a glance that modern times are at an 
almost incalculable distance in advance of ancient, and whilst 
there are obvious reasons on which we may base the conviction 
that the progress of these sciences will be still greater and more 
rapid in the future, is there not some ground for maintaining 
that in some branches of literature and in almost all that 
belongs to the province of art a point of excellence was reached 
in past ages which has never been transcended, and that here 
all that is left for modern times is only the attitude of reverent 
study and admiration, the humbler task of imitating those ex~- 
quisite works of the genius of antiquity which we can never 
hope to excel? Moreover, if we reflect on the conditions by 
which progress is determined, may it not be argued that science 
and art stand on altogether different grounds? The causes 
which conduce to the progressive advancement of the former 
do not apply to the latter, and it might even, with some show 
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of reason, be maintained that the growth of scientific know- 
ledge constitutes a hindrance to artistic originality and pro- 
ductiveness, so that as science advances art must necessarily 
decline. How far, let us ask, is this contrast true, and what are 
the lessons which, as students in both these provinces of human 
thought, we may gather from it? 

1. In the first place, it is obvious that in art (and under this 
general term I include not only what are ordinarily meant by 
the fine arts, but also that which may be regarded as the 
highest of them, poetry) attainment depends much more on 
individual ability and genius than in science. A modern man 
of science may not be of greater mental power that many of its 
earlier pioneers, but he is immeasurably in advance of the 
latter in a sense in which we cannot say that a modern poet or 
sculptor is in advance of Homer or Pindar, of Pheidias or Praxi- 
teles. In those departments of human attainment in which 
observation and experiment are the instruments of know- 
ledge, or again in those which, though they do not advance 
by the mere accretion or accumulation of facts and results, 
have in them a principle of development by which each suc- 
cessive age absorbs and uses up the thought of the past, it is 
plain that, with the same ability, the modern inquirer has 
immense advantages over the investigator of bygone times. 
Every real contribution which any past observer or thinker has 
made to science is, to him who begins now to labour in the 
same field, not only a ready-made part of knowledge, but a 
means of further discovery. Even a student of ordinary ability 
and diligence may in a few years make himself master of the 
best results of the life-long labours of those who have contri- 
buted to the marvellous progress of physical science since the 
close of the sixteenth century. Nor does it need any great or 
exceptive powers of mind, any genius akin to that of the 
Keplers, Galileos, Newtons, of past times, to be able to 
advance beyond their point of knowledge, and to carry on the 
march of discovery into regions which it was not given to them 
to penetrate. For every new fact, every fresh application of a 
principle or law, is a distinct addition to the existing body of 
knowledge, and so science progresses not merely by the intel- 
lectual activity of the highest minds, but by the patient toil of 
those who can only furnish materials for fresh introductions, or 
work out applications of ascertained principles. In science it 
is not men of genius only who are capable of doing anything ; 
laborious mediocrity has here also its most useful part to play, 
and even the veriest intellectual day labourers—-the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water—may do something to help on the 
common work. Moreover, from the same cause it arises that 
the work of many of the greatest contributors to science 
speedily loses any other than a historical interest. However 
valuable what they did in their own day, their methods 
of investigation are no longer followed, their books are 
not read, the precise results of their researches are not 
attended to in ours. In many cases what were really 
valuable discoveries, measured by the existing state of 
knowledge, have been only stepping-stones towards greater 
‘discoveries, or have been superseded by wider generalisations. 
Or, again, theories which at the time they were propounded 
seemed brilliant generalisations, and implied no ordinary powers 
of invention, have by subsequent researches been proved to be 
at best only approximations to truth which have now lost all 
substantial value. Even in the case of those great discoveries 
which remain permanent contributions to man’s knowledge of 
nature, the form in which they were first propounded may have 
been greatly improved on by the labour of other and inferior 
minds, in whose works alone they are now read. Who now 
reads, not to speak of a host of earlier lesser lights, the writings 
of the great discoverer of the primary laws of the planetary 
motions? How many men in England know what Newton did 
in the precise form in which it was presented in the “ Principia” ? 
We can get what is of permanent value in such works in a 
‘simpler and clearer form, and with those modifications and 
extensions which subsequent research has suggested in the 
scientific manuals of our own day; and so, whilst these alone 
-are read, the dust gathers on the works of the masters. 

But if now we turn to that department of human activity 
which is embraced under the general designation of art, it is 
obvious that the conditions of progress, if here there be any 
‘such thing, are altogether different. The achievements of the 
painters, sculptors, poets of the past are not handed on to their 
successors like those of the men of science, so as to make it 
‘certain that each succeeding age shall be in advance of all that 
went before. Here, what a man does depends comparatively 
little on what others have done before him, but mainly on the 
quality and temper of his own mind. It is true that, as time 
progresses, there may be a greater command of the accessories 
-of art, and also that the works of the great masters, as they in- 
‘crease in number, will furnish more examples to kindle the artistic 
enthusiasm, and to guide the efforts of later generations. To 
get his ideas conveyed to us, the painter uses the language of 
lines and colours, the poet of melodious words, and the 
traditions of their craft may do something to perfect both in 
tthe use of the organs of expression they employ. But the chief 
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element in the perfection of a work of art is that which lies 
deeper than expression, the creative faculty, the ineffable gift of 
genius, the capacity, define or describe it how you will, by which 
comes that intuitive insight into the life of nature and map, 
that strange susceptibility to what is noble and tender and 
beautiful, which touches and thrills us in the works of the great 
masters of art and song. Now, this is an element which cannot 
be transmitted or handed down. It is independent of tradition 
and education, it comes as an inspiration on elected souls fresh 
from the eternal fount of light, and the men of later times have 
no nearer or freer access to it than those of ages the most 
remote. As the world grows older, and the arts can look back 
on a longer history, it becomes indeed easier for minds of 
average ability by dint of culture to get up the external acces- 
sories of art, to mimic the voice, the tone, the manner, the 
forms of expression, which, once peculiar to genius, are now the 
stock conventions of the poet’s or painter’s craft. By laborious 
study of models and of varieties of style and treatment, the 
clever art-aspirant may gain a specious facility of execution, 
and so qualify himself to produce manufactured articles that 
impose on the unpractised, and pass with many for the genuine 
fruit cf inspiration ; or he may so steep himself in the atmo- 
sphere of some great master as to catch the trick of his 
manner, and produce on undiscerning minds an impression in 
some faint measure akin to his. 

It is one result again of the varied literary culture of our 
time to render it easier for talent and cleverness to write well, 
to write with a seeming flow of ideas and facility and language 
which at an earlier time would have been to the mass of clever 
bookmakers an altogether impossible achievement. The stage 
properties of literary art have gone on accumulating for many 
ages, and are now accessible to all. Not only the machinery 
of versification, the knack of an ingenious and pleasing arrange- 
ment of melodious syilables, but a vast repertory of poetical 
effects, choice words, happy epithets, graceful images, meta- 
phors, similes from every realm of nature, has so accumulated 
that a competent literary artisan, endowed with a retentive 
memory, a cultivated taste, and a light and facile touch, may 
easily throw off lyrics, sonnets, epics, dramas by the dozen— 
electrotype productions so closely resembling the real metal 
that very many purchasers never know the difference. But 
how little this increased facility of production is any sign of real 
progress in art is made evident by the fact that, though a great 
poet or painter may, as in well-known instances, have a most 
perfect mastery of the medium of expression, yet the soul of 
art may shine through the rudest and most imperfect forms, 
and that with an ineffable force and fervour which at once 
eclipses the borrowed light of laborious culture. A few rude 
scratches from the pencil of genius, a note or two struck from 
the lyre by a hand all innocent of artificial culture, but in 
sympathy with the soul of nature, and vibrating in response to 
“the still sad music of humanity,” may be instinct with a power 
and pathos, a capacity to charm, and elevate, and delight, 
which are the irrefragable tokens of a true inspiration. 

From the same cause it follows that great works of art do 
not, like the works of many great scientific writers, become in 
course of time antiquated and obsolete. If science possesses a 
character of progressiveness which art cannot claim, those who 
labour in the realm of art have this compensation, that here the 
results of individual effort have a permanence which is impos- 
sible in science. A great work of art has a value which is all 
its own, which is independent of any step it marks in the pro- 
gress of art, and which therefore it never loses. So long as the 
material form lasts, men do not cease to admire and cherish it, 
and even in the most distant ages, amidst a thousand changes 
in the thought and life of the world, it remains, in and for itself, 
a cherished possession of mankind. Not less now than when 
the chisel of the Athenian sculptor gave the last touch to the 
Theseus of the Parthenon, or the groups of citizens gazed for 
the first time on the glorious procession of festive forms 
moving, leaping, dancing amidst garlands and song, to which 
the hand of genius had given immortal expression in the frieze 
that swept round the great Temple of the Acropolis. With not 
less admiration in this far-distant age, torn away though they 
be from their place, and little more than defaced fragments of 
the great originals, do thousands from all lands gaze on these 
monuments of ancient genius preserved for us in the great 
English repository of art. And so, too, are not this and other 
schools of learning in this country bearing daily their silent 
testimony to the undying interest which the world retains in 
whatever survives to us of the treasures of ancient literature. 
Time has not antiquated the great classical writers of antiquity, 
nor the progress of knowledge rendered their thoughts obso- 
lete. Their ideas have indeed been assimilated by the minds 
and absorbed into the language and literature of succeeding 
ages ; but not less do their works themselves, in their original 
form and shape, remain the subjects of our study and admira- 
tion. Our best intellects teach and comment on them. Our 
most skilled critics spend their lives in eliciting and setting in 


fresh light their beauty of thought and exquisite perfection of 


form. We are not satisfied to get their contents conveyed to 
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us through the medium of our own language ; for we feel that, 
in a work of art, thought and language, idea and form, so inter- 
penetrate each other, the impression produced is a result of 
substance and expression so subtly interblended, that we have 
only an imperfect reflection of the great epic or tragic poem, or 
the ode or elegy, until we can know and experience for our- 
selves all the flow and rhythm of its verse, all the delicate 
point and precision of its expression, all the majestic pomp or 
the tender music of the language. As there are wines which, 
it is said, can only be drunk in the country where the vine 
grows, so the flavour and aroma of the best works of art are 
too delicate to bear importation into the speech of other lands 
and times ; to appreciate them truly we must breathe the very 
air and steep ourselves in the spirit of their own age and 
country, and receive them in the very form in which they were 
produced fresh and fragrant on the soil to which they are 
indigenous. ; 

2. We have seen, then, that in whatever sense progressive- 
ness can be predicated of art, inasmuch as excellence in this 
department depends more than in any other on an original 
creative activity which knowledge and culture cannot produce, 
and the results of which are not, like those of scientific research, 
capable of being antiquated or absorbed by those of later times, 
the conditions which determine the advancement of science 
and philosophy do not apply to art. But not only is art thus 
incapable of sharing in the progress of science ; there are some 
considerations which might seem to favour the notion that the 
capacities which lead to progress in science are inimical to 
artistic excellence, so that as science advances art must 
necessarily decline. An age or period of the world’s history 
which is marked by great scientific advances cannot, it may be 
held, from the very nature of the thing, be one of great artistic 
productiveness. As in the individual life, so in the intellectual 
life of the world, there is a period before reflection and rational 
observation have been awakened, when the only explanations 
we can give of ourselves and of the world around us are those 
which imagination furnishes. If it be the function of art to 
idealise the world, the child is often an unconscious artist ; for, 
out of the common matter-of-fact world of sense and sight, it 
creates a new and brighter world, or sheds around the real 
world an atmosphere in which ordinary objects and appear- 
ances are transformed, refracted, recombined. To its eye dead 
nature becomes animated with life akin to our own, fanciful 
explanations are read into its phenomena, and a thousand 


dreams, stories, legends, are woven around its ever-changing | 


forms and aspects. So it may be said, there is in the general 
history of human intelligence a stage analogous to this, which, 
like this, passes silently away when awakening reason dissi- 
pates the illusions and visionary interpretations of things in 
which the imagination runs riot. When that change has come, 
when the world has outgrown its intellectual immaturity, we 
may still of set purpose play with the illusory creations of 
imagination ; but when scientific knowledge has obtained a 
firm hold of human intelligence, any other than rational ex- 
planations of nature and life can only be to ourselves a con- 
scious imposture. The charm they once had for us is 
impossible when we must get ourselves into an attitude of 
make-believe in order to feel it. As the sport of idle hours 
they may be permitted to survive, but as a genuine form of 
human experience the age of poetry and art is gone, never to 
be recalled. 

_ Something like this is the view of the relations of art and 
science and of the fatal influence of civilisation and scientific 
progress on the production and enjoyment of works of art, 
which has been set forth with his usual rhetorical effectiveness 
by Lord Macaulay in a well-known essay. ‘We think,” says 
he, \“‘that as civilisation advances poetry almost necessarily 
declines, | Perhaps no person can be a poet, or even enjoy 
poetry, without a certain unsoundness of mind. By poetry we 
mean the art of employing words in such a manner as to 
produce an illusion on the imagination, the art of doing by 
means of words what the painter does by means of colours. 
Thus the greatest of poets has described in lines which convey 
a just notion of his art :-— 


As imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 


Truth,” Macaulay goes on, “is indeed essential to poetry, but 
it is the truth of madness. The reasonings are just, but the 
premises are false. . . . Hence of all people children are the 
most imaginative. They abandon themselves without reserve 
to every illusion, Every image which is strongly presented to 
their mental eye produces on them the effect of reality. Ina 
rude state of society men are children with a greater variety of 
ideas. It is therefore in such a state of society that we may 
expect to find the poetical temperament in its highest perfec- 
tion. In an enlightened age there will be much intelligence 
much science, much philosophy, abundance of verses, and even 
good ones, but little poetry.” The gist of this argument is that 


poetry and art produce their effects by an illusion which 
advancing knowledge dissipates, and that they lose their hold 
over society when the scientific habit of mind, which rejects. 
everything but exact knowledge and reality, has begun to- 
predominate. 

I cannot but think, however, that the argument partakes of 
that weakness which its author ascribes to art, viz., that its 
premis is false. True art does not produce its effects by illu- 
sion, and therefore the progress of science does not tend to: 
subvert its power. The progress of science is fatal to folly, to 
superstition, to all kinds of false admiration and reverence —-to 
the realm of falsehood and lies in general ; but I do not think 
that in its furthest advances it will ever intrude a hostile step 
into the domain of imagination, or lay rude hands on a single 
fair creation which the true life of art has ever inspired. Nature 
and art, the world of sensuous existences in time and space, 
and the world of ideas which thought produces, cannot be 
contrasted as reality and unreality. The notion lurking in 
many minds is that the external objective world of earth and 
rocks and streams and mountains is a reality which God 
created, whilst the thoughts about it, even of the most brilliant 
minds, are mere human speculations and fancies devoid of any 
claim to be called real substantial existences. But if it be the 
Divine creative power which entitles anything to be called real, 
is there more of it in stones than in self-conscious thought * 
Have dead rocks and streams more of a Divine presence and 
activity in them than the ideas of the intelligences which have 
been made in the Divine likeness? The smallest original 
invention in the mechanical arts contains in it something which: 
has never yet existed in the world of outward realities, and in 
that sense is unreal, a mere fiction of the brain. But even 
before it has been embodied in material shape, shall we say 
that lumps of iron or brass or zinc—inorganic matter—and the 
forces of material nature out of which the machine is to be 
constructed are realities, and the conception springing trom 
the creative realms of thought, that is to infuse into them new 
power and compel them into new relations, has as yet only an 
existence that is unreal and illusory? And when the matter- 
of-fact world of nature and of human life has yielded up its 
most precious content to furnish materials for the conception 
of genius, and they are reproduced on the canvas of Raphael 
or Perugino, or on the page of Homer or Dante, of Shakespeare 
or Goethe, in a form of living harmony and beauty such as the 
eye of sense has never seen or can see, shall we say that a 
lump of clay or a block of stone is a reality, that the details of 
domestic life or the vulgar incidents which a daily newspaper 
chronicles, forgotten ere the eye has ceased to skim them, are 
true and real, and the noble creations of genius which live in 
our thought for ever are only empty phantoms which produce 
an impression of reality on us by a childish illusion ? 

But we may go further than this. So far from conceding 
that the creations of art are unreal, there is a sense in which it 
may be maintained that all great works of art are more real, 
contain and express a deeper truth than the matter-of-fact 
world for which exclusive reality is claimed. For truth or 
reality is that which lies on the surface of things, and can be 
perceived by every cursory observer. What meets the eye or 
the object of immediate observation is but a chaos of accidental 
and transient phenomena, of facts and occurrences succeeding 
or crossing each other in endless complexity and multiplicity. 
To know the truth of things, to have cognisance of that which 
is real, we must penetrate beneath the surface, eliminate the 
accidental and irrelevant, and grasp the principle or essence 
which underlies and interprets appearances. Now, whilst this 
hidden reality is unveiled to us in one way by science and 
philosophy, it is the function of art to reveal it to us in another 
and, for many minds, a more expressive and intelligible way. 
Art does not analyse, or abstract, or classify, or generalise. It 
does not lay bare the mechanism of thought, or evolve by the 
process of a rigid dialectic the secret order and system of 
nature and history. But the idea which, gazing on nature and 
human life, by the intuitive force of imagination the great artist 
has divined, he gives shape and expression to insensible forms 
and images, he incarnates anew in a representation, borrowed, 
indeed, from the actual world but closer to thought, more 
speaking and significant, more true than nature and life itself. 
For there is a sense in which it may be said that nature speaks 
her own meaning with an indistinct and faltering voice, and 
needs some inspired interpreter to make music of her 
stammering accents. And though our common life is replete 
with spiritual significance, yet its pathos, its beauty, its. 
harmony, the secret rhythm that runs through it, and the more 
than tragic interest that underlies it, are but too often obscured: 
and lost amidst the perplexing confusion of its accidents and 
the triviality of its meaningless details. Now it is-the mission: 
of art to speak, indeed, in nature’s language, but to lend to her 
a voice more clear and articulate than her own, to represent. 
human life, but so to do it that, through the forms of the ideal. 
world, the obscured plot of the real world shall unfold itself in 
its true significance and grandeur. . \ 

There is indeed, I may say parenthetically, another way im 
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which the great artist may legitimately give an ideal treatment 
to life, namely, by inventing characters and scenes of ideal per- 
fection. Instead of showing us the idea that lies at the root of 
the actual, he may rise altogether out of and above the actual, 
and create for us a fairer world, grander men, and a more 
heroic life than that with which we are familiar. And this, 
though not the greatest achievement of genius, is yet a very 
great thing todo. For it is amost ennobling exercise to rise 
ever and anon out of the life of our experience into the life of 
our aspirations, to be borne away by the spell of genius intoa 
region where the possibilities of greatness, after which in our 
highest moments we yearn, have become realities, where the 
untold longings of the heart have found fulfilment, where loftier 
beings dwell, and the breath of a purer atmosphere floats 
around us. And so we owe no slight debt of gratitude to those 
who, like the great poet of our day, lift us out of ourselves to 
dwell in a past, even though it be in an imaginary past, an age 
which this earth never knew, when love was unselfish and 
honour unstained, and when it was deemed no fantastic object 
of life in men— 


To reverence their conscience as their king— 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ ; 

To speak no slander, nor to listen to it, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity. 
And— 

Through all the track of years, 

To wear the white flower of a blameless life. 


Even if it be by the violation of a superficial truthfulness, it is 
worth the sacrifice that these glorious ideals are won. Cheaply 
is the purchase made by which thus we have gained, to be 
garnered up as an enduring treasure in hearts, the picture of 


That fair order of the Table Round, 
A glorious company, that flower of men 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 


3. 1 can only refer lastly, in briefest form, to one other con- 
sideration, derived from the very nature of art, which has been 
urged in proof of its unprogressive character, If there ever was 
a time when art could be a religion, drawing into its own 
sphere all the force of the religious element of man’s nature, 
must not that of necessity have been the time when art reached 
its culminating point? Can we conceive of a period of human 
development at which religion is the worship of the beautiful— 
when our deepest thoughts about ourselves, about nature, about 
things invisible and spiritual, our highest hopes, our loftiest 
admirations, our most exalted reverences, can all find adequate 
expression in the beautiful forms of sense? There may be in 
man’s nature that which transcends the capabilities of expression 
contained in sensuous form —ideas, emotions, experiences, 
which matter, however moulded, can only hint at, or which, 
from their very nature, are at war with and make havoc of 
material grace and beauty. When the human consciousness 
has become receptive of these higher experiences, it is indeed, 


it may be granted, at a more advanced stage of its spiritual | 


career ; but is it not one of the penalties of such advancement 
that it has left behind it for ever that bright and sunny region 
where it could make a home of art? In the year’s course the 
fruit season may be the most valuable, but when it has come 
the time of gay-tinted blossoms has passed away. On the 
other hand, can we conceive the race as having just reached 
and not yet passed the point at which the mind has indeed 
awakened to a sense of inward freedom, and feels fermenting in 
it a thousand thoughts, desires, ambitions such as lend its 
joyous fervour and hopefulness to the heart of youth, but has as 
yet never turned inward to brood over itself, or felt the shadow 
of spiritual doubt and conflict creeping over and marring its 
light-hearted enjoyment of the bright world without? It has 
become aware of no aims vaster than the finite and visible can 
satisfy, of no aspirations after a limitless perfection. In one 
word, can we go back in thought to a time when man’s highest 
ideal neither fell below nor yet surpassed what lovely forms of 
human grace and nobleness—only with the stain of human 
imperfection removed from them—could perfectly express ; and 
therefore a time in which esthetic and religious elements were 
inextricably interwoven, and man’s deepest spiritual suscepti- 
bilities could find vent in the worship of the beautiful? Then 
must not such a time have been—beyond all others in the 
history of our race—that whose conditions were most favour- 
able to the perfection of art? 

Now, is it not precisely such a stage of human development 
which was realised at a definite historic period in the life of 
ancient Greece? There, for once in man’s history, art and 
religion were all but identified. Greek religion was the worship 
of the beautiful. In the occupations of its poets, in the crea- 
tions of its sculptors, in its beautiful temples and shrines, it is 
nearly impossible to discriminate between the esthetic and the 
sacred, the poetical and mythological. It is the poets and 
artists of Greece who are at the same time its prophets, the 
creators of its divinities and the revealers of its theological } 


beliefs ; and that conception of the divine which the genius ot 
Homer and Hesiod originated found its perfect embodiments 
in those sculptured types of human beauty and nobleness in 
which the spiritual motive and the exquisite finite form were 
indistinguishably united. Greek thought had reached, but not 
passed beyond, the stage at which in sensuous form, and 
especially in that form in which soul and sense are most closely 
implicated—the individual human form—its highest ideal could 
find adequate expression. No mystic dreams of an ascetic 
piety had come to trouble the tranquillity of its humanistic 
devotion. No sense of humiliation before an infinite standard 
of right had darkened the bright horizon of the present and the 
finite. The spectral form of an awful Fate dominating all 
things human and divine might lurk in the background, but it 
did not obtrude itself or mar the fairness and completeness of 
that seemly human life in which the spirit found satisfaction and 
rest. Sin, and sorrow, and pain, the hidden overruling presence 
of inexorable moral powers working out in the predestined doom 
of mortals the solution of moral conflicts may constitute the 
main motive of Greek tragedy; but it never interfered with 
that air of victorious serenity which art imprinted on brow 
and face and form of its beautiful humanised divinities. The 
Hellenic ideal is simply that of finite completeness, of a finite 
consciousness in harmony with itself and the world. And for 
the expression of that ideal the resources of art were quite 
sufficient ; in representing it art had its congenial function. A 
felicity untroubled by internal struggles or outward infirmities, 
a self-complacent repose superior to accidents or ills, a serene 
fairness unmoved by passion or want of care—what more was 
needed to express all that, what was there in it that could not 
be fitly and fully expressed by external sensuous symmetry and 
fairness? And so, as the modern artist contemplates those 
antique forms in which Greek plastic art embodied its ideal of 
the Divine, as he notes the free and bold yet delicate modelling 
of shape and outline, the charm of rounded fairness and 
unworn strength in feature and limb, the delicate gradation of 
curves that melt into each other by insensible transitions, the 
poise and dignity of attitude, the suppression or the subtle 
hinting of minor details, and, finally, the exquisite art that can 
suggest, in its colourless purity, a nature free from the vulgarising 
taint of passion or from those sad experiences that grave their 
record deep on mortal face and form, what wonder that these 
monuments of the genius of the past should be the admiration 
and the despair of modern art, or that the modern artist should 
pronounce, to use the words of one of the most famous of the 
sculptors of our day, that to surpass the best works of the 
Greeks is a hopeless task, to approach them a triumph? 

But now, admitting the force of this argument, granting that 
the Greek of a definite historic age was endowed with a genius 
for art which, in one point of view, has never been surpassed, the 
answer, which I can now only indicate, is simply this, that art 
has not exhausted its resources of expression when it has told 
all that the perfect loveliness of corporeal form can express. 
There are secrets of the human heart, there is a whole world of 
moral and spiritual ideas, which lie beyond the range of the 
one art, that of sculpturesque beauty, in which the excellence 
of Greek art is undisputed. Through the rent veil of mortal 
flesh a diviner light has streamed on Christian thought than 
when it was only a seamless garment which the spirit wore. 
The art that can leave behind it as its ideal the superficial 
serenity that ignores and defies pain and sorrow and unrest, to 
grasp the ideal of a purity that has been won by struggle and 
conquest, and a peace that has known and triumphed over 
temptation and evil, is surely nobler far. Even in the one art 
of sculpture the perfection of Greek genius achieved, however 
admirable, is but a limited perfection. It could print the 
idealised likeness of sensuous bliss on many a fair and stately 
brow ; but if hidden springs of joy deeper than Pagan thought 
knew have been opened up to the heart of man, if the radiance 
of a loftier hope, the light of a deeper, diviner blessedness has 
kindled on many a human face since Pagan art passed away, 
surely to the art that has that to portray grander possibilities ot 
excellence have been afforded. 


Shall man, such step within his endeavour, 
Man’s face, have no more play and action 
Than joy which is crystallised for ever, 
Or grief, an eternal petrifaction ? 


And if we turn to other and higher arts, and especially to 
the highest of all, poetry, surely the deeper, fuller, more various, 
more complex life of the new world supplies materials for the- 
creative imagination to work on richer far than the old world= 
possessed. A religion which strips human life of its complete- - 
ness, which accentuates the spiritual in contrast with the- 
material, and turns from the pomp and glory of the carnal life- 
to gaze with eager, trembling hope and aspiration on the 
future and invisible, can no longer identify itself with art. But- 
for that very reason, that its ideas transcend the scope of art,. 
they infuse into the forms of art a deeper interest and signi-. 
ficance. A richer, deeper tone is breathed into lyric song 
when it is no longer the light effusion of sprightly feeling or 
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sensuous desire, but the utterance of a heart whose most 
transient emotions are touched by the pathos of an infinite 
destiny. And if the interest of the game becomes more 
absorbing when the stakes are incalculably increased, surely 
the materials which human life now supplies to the dramatic 
poet give him a power to move our pity and our terror such as 
ancient tragic art in the period of its greatest splendour did 
not, and could not, possess. All the passions, situations, 
characters, collisions, out of which genius weaves the great 
work of dramatic art, are replete with richer possibilities now 
that on the stage of life is thrown back the reflection of the 
awful mysteries of the world unseen. Love has caught a new 
touch of passionate tenderness, courage, fidelity, generosity, 
honour, self-sacrifice, the glow of a loftier heroism ; hate and 
fear and remorse and crime have in them the capacity of 
stirring in us a horror of moral repugnance such as Pagan art 
has no means of awakening, and the ideas of man’s spiritual 
worth and immortal destiny offer ready to hand to the imagina- 
tion that can comprehend them contrasts which the most daring 
invention of an earlier time could not have surpassed—contrasts 
of greatness and littleness, of weakness and nobleness, of 
inward essence and outward circumstance, of things infinite 
and eternal hustled in the crowd by things of the passing hour 
—contrasts which move now our laughter at their incongruity, 
now our terror at their awfulness. 

The conclusion, then, to which these reflections lead us is, 
that there is nothing in the nature of art to exempt it from that 
character of progressiveness which, as we have seen, belongs 
to science and philosophy, and in general to all spheres of 
intellectual activity. Art is but one of the ways in which the 
thought and culture, the spirit of an age, expresses itself. It is, 
in one sense, the depository of its richest intuitions, its deepest 
reflections, its purest aspirations. If man progresses, there- 
fore art must progress. But though this be so, there is, let me 
close by reminding you, one great advantage attendant on the 
study of the productions of ancient art, and especially on the 
study in which many of you are here to be employed—that of 
the poets, orators, historians of Classical antiquity—namely, 
that they furnish models of a kind of perfection which in 
modern times we cannot hope to surpass. Theideal of modern 
art may be far in advance of ancient, but in point of literary 
form, in precision, purity, and beauty of expression, no modern 
literature can cope with the best literature of ancient times. It 
may be that, from their structure and genius, the Greek and 
Latin languages lent themselves to greater perfection of form 
than is possible for our own or any other modern tongue. But, 
apart from that, the exigencies of modern life lower, necessarily, 
our standard of excellence, and render us less fastidious. We 
write and speak more, and therefore we write and speak worse, 
at least in style and manner, than the great authors and orators 
of the past. Not to speak of the host of smaller men whose 
poor thoughts clothe themselves on the platform and through 
the press in poorer words, no one can read the speeches of even 
our foremost statesmen, or the novels, poems, essays, articles, 
that pour forth with such rapidity from the pens of our most 
notable writers, without being constrained to admit that, in 
comparison with the great orators and authors of the past, we 
have fallen on degenerate times. “They had more time to 
write,” says Mr. Mill, “and they wrote chiefly for a select 
class. Tous, who write in a hurry for people who read ina 
hurry, the attempt to give an equal degree of finish would be 
loss of time.” But it will be no loss of time for those to whom, 
like many whom I now address, by reason either of their 
special vocation in life or of their general position and exigen- 
cies as educated men, the capacity to speak and write well will 
in future years be an invaluable endowment—it will be no loss 
to them to become familiar now, by patient study, with those 
unapproaichable models of the art of expression which are 
supplied to us by the literature of ancient times. 


THE DINING-ROOM.* 


()* all the rooms that go to make up a house, be the same 
large or small, elaborate or simple, none exceeds in im- 
portance that chosen as the theme for this paper. It compre- 
hends the fascination of early youth, the solicitude of years 
mature, the shrine of domestic enjoyment, and forms the very 
altar of social intercourse and hospitality. Mindful of the 
caution regarding lengthy papers, of the committee in charge 
of the preparations for this convention, I have epitomised this 
skeleton from a more voluminous essay upon the subject 
chosen, and shall herein confine myself to the more salient 

features. 
_ Premising my remarks with the explanation that I propose 
in this essay to treat, not of banquet-halls, or specially-con- 
structed rooms designed to accommodate large numbers, but of 
oes ete nage 6 tee to stent fs asat piitnl ieeill 


* A paper read by Mr. G. A. Frederick, of Balti 
Mr. G. A. altimore, at th 
Convention of the American Institute of Architects, : ’ 


the ordinary, every-day family dining-coom, I shall forthwith 
proceed to the consideration of the subject under a few of its 
most important heads. 

The first thing of moment to realise in the selection or con- 
struction of the dining-room is the purpose it is destined to fill ; 
that the dining-table must form and be the dominant centre, 
and that all else in the room must be subservient to it. The 
centre being thus established, upon what must the designer— 
be he who he may—depend for the effect he purposes to 
produce? The essentials for this are light and colour; these 
and their accessories I will treat in the order given, and as 
briefly as possible. The most important is the light. The 
exposure of the dining-room should, where possible, be on the 
side, avoiding the direct sunlight (especially during the months 
of summer), and, if feasible, should come from only one 
direction—that is from windows placed only on one side of the 
room, and, if it can be done, from a single source or opening 
made sufficiently large and proportionate to the room, either 
as a single, double, or even triple window, to suit the circum- 
stances. The preference for this light should be given to the 
narrow side of the room. If light from two sides cannot be 
avoided, let the openings be placed opposite to each other on 
the narrow sides in preference to two successive sides, but 
never permit the light to come frorn more than two sides. It is 
needless to add that the provision for light should be abundant. 
Artificial light, as before remarked, is under our direct control. 
It may come from a chandelier suspended from the ceiling, or 
from a candelabrum placed upon the table. Bethe illuminating 
power gas, candles, or oil, is of no importance so it be amply 
sufficient. No other light should be permitted, unless actually 
required for the side-table, by reason of its being too far re- 
moved, and then only sufficient for its purpose. The former or 
principal light must be placed either over or on the centre of the 
table, sufficiently elevated not to be in the range of vision, nor 
yet so high as to cast unpleasant shadows on the faces of the 
guests. For the side-table the fixtures, if any, should be as 
simple and unobtrusive as possible. 

If thus compelled to banish the light from the sides and to 
concentrate it in the centre, it follows, naturally, that it is not 
desirable for the walls and their decorations to come into undue 
prominence. They are nothing in themselves, and exist only 
to form a background for the picture we desire to produce. 

If this be true, then the colour chosen for the walls should 
not be violent, or even a light tone of colour, as the centre 
would then fail to relieve itself from such a background ; 
neither should the colour chosen be so dark or of such 
character as to produce a gloomy effect. It is not my purpose 
to-suygest any specific colour or tone. The object desired can 
be gained in various ways, and must be left to the fancy of the 
designer, or the taste of his employer. I will only remark here 
that warm tints are preferable to cold. Sometimes it may 
occur that some objects, which cannot be changed, are already 
on hand for the furnishing of the room, such as rugs, carpets, 
curtains, or special pieces of furniture, in harmony with which 
the colour of the walls must be made to conform. 

As a general rule blue should be avoided. Warm reddish 
tints, of a sombre, but rich and tolerably dark tone, can safely 
be recommended. They form a happy medium between light 
and dark, will not lose their identity in the deepest shadows, 
and cast warm reflections ; neither will red reflect the light, but, 
on the contrary, by its. absorbing tendency give that repose to 
the walls which is so very desirable. It also forms an excellent 
background for pictures, silver or other metals, or glassware... 

For the joinery of the dining-room hardwood, naturally 
finished, is always to be preferred and used wherever possible ; 
the natural colours of the wood, treated as above suggested, 
will generally harmonise well with the walls. A dark walnut 
should be avoided ; it is too heavy, and in shadows loses all 
colour. Oak must always remain a favourite for the dining- 
room. All dining-rooms should be wainscotted. Simple panel- 
work will suffice, but it should always be panelwork. A 
suitable finish for this room is to construct also the ceiling of 
wood, either with beams properly proportioned or panelled and 
moulded in pleasing form, but not too heavy. The wainscot 
need not cover the entire walls of the room. It is better to 
leave a fair proportion of the wall-space either for pictures 
or plain wall surface. Where the ceilings are lofty a good 
finish is secured by making the wainscot fair in height with the 
doors. If wainscot cannot be afforded a simple moulded 
wainscot cap, or chair-rail as often called, will do as an 
economic substitute; the space between it and the base- 
boards being finished a darker shade than above, and can 
be ornamented with some pleasing diaper in low relief plastic. 

The mantel in the dining-room (assuming that no dinings 
room is complete without a fireplace) should always be of hard- 
wood, capacious, large to the full proportion the room will’ 
admit, and constitute a feature in its design and finish. An 
open fireplace of good dimensions, and a generous wood fire 
in season are to be recommended. Additional provisions for 
properly heating the room will be required in many localities, 
The reasons which dictate a quiet background also suggest 
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the procedure if more than one tint is required. This gives at 
once two subjects for consideration — colour and the form 
of decoration. Harmony is demanded, but as this may 
spring from varying elements, the question is whether 
all are equally good. We may accept three principles — 
harmony of shades, of contrasts, of combinations. The first 
depends on one colour, but two or more shades; the second 
upon two colours, the combination of complimentaries ; the 
third upon more than two colours, and may embrace the entire 
scale. While harmony may be secured by any of these means, 
the effect, as regards force or repose, is far from being the 
same. As the last quality is the one desired, it follows that the 
above methods cannot all be equally good. Harmony of con- 
trast is best when strong effects are sought, which is not in our 
case. The combination of several colours is the less proper 
the closer they approach the action of strong contrasts. Should 
several colours be chosen for this purpose they must blend 
softly without marked predomination; all must combine in 
producing the tone of unity. 

Neither of the above principles are suitable where addi- 
tional decorations for the walls, such as pictures, plaques, vases, 
or other ornaments, are intended to be displayed upon their 
surface. Pictures, as is well known, require not only a quiet 
wall, but almost one of a specific colour; and for this reason 
I would suggest (if not content with a wall of a single colour) 
the employment of a harmony of shades in such form that 
the tints employed should vary but little, and as far as possible 
blend into a single tone, so that objects placed against the same 
may remain distinct. Of equal importance with the choice of 
colour, if our object be repose, is the designing of the ornament 
to be placed upon the same. Through the character of its 
design, an uneasy or violent effect of colour can not only be 
intensified, but even in itself, on graduated tints, it can produce 
unrest in the entire space. The design employed should con- 
sist of strong, direct, and regular forms. We will always find 
that small-leaved realistic treated so¢z/s, even when they con- 
sist of but shade on shade, call forth an uneasy glitter. While 
more or less this may not be the case with larger-leaved mo/z/s, 
they, apart from realistic objections, give to their constituent 
colour too large a field or body, producing an effect out of pro- 
portion to the place. Should such wall be intended to accom- 
modate pictures, ornaments, or polished utensils, the result will 
be confusion. A strong and decided pattern, recurring at 
regular intervals, is an indispensable condition for the walls of 
the dining-room if this form of decoration is decided upon. 

While not intending to go further into this subject, I cannot 
leave it without a few words regarding picture ornamentation— 
that is, such as are sometimes drawn on and form a fixed part of 
the decoration. It might appear asifthe theory of a quiet back- 
ground and opposition to anything claiming special attention 
would entirely exclude such. Instead of absolutely prohibiting 
I will grant a partial admittance, but not a supreme assertion— 
they may form a minor part, submitting to the law the space 
dictates, and brought into full accord with the place. If em- 
ployed they should be kept in a certain sense ornamental in 
character, so as to be readily recognised as a decoration, and 
never used to deceive or create illusions. 

Two things must be observed—the choice of subjects and the 
adaptability of the space. In the connection of subjects, none 
can be deemed admissible which require dramatic vigour or 
force, and above all things the subject chosen must be in har- 
mony with the purposes of the room. Among the most favour- 
able I would suggest the cycle of the months, with their 
inexhaustible wzofz/s ; their natural sequence, the seasons ; 
the entire field of nature, agriculture, the forest and chase; 
the sea and its fishes ; all the pleasure and fétes that cluster 
around and form the joys of domestic life. Whatever the idea 
elaborated, allegorical or domestic, it will remain the duty of 
the artist to make his representations cheerful and pleasing ; 
cheerful as regards the object, the expressions and colour, 
pleasing in its composition and termination. From these 
walls sorrow and grief must be banished. If the host requires 
smiling faces and cheerful dispositions to grace his table, how 
much more his duty to banish all that could awaken feelings 
contrary. 

The simplest examples of decoration are those found at 
Pompeii, on the framed walls of which (if I may use this term) 
with its single-toned field, is contained a statuette, genius, bird, 
‘or small idyllic landscape. ‘This style has considerable charm, 
does not destroy the background, but can only be employed 
where the wall is not broken with furniture, pictures, or other 
affixed ornaments. Where the latter are purposed the painting 
had better be confined to a frieze girting the walls and separated 
from the space beneath by an architrave of architectural form, 
either in hardwood or painted. . 

If the building be executed in any of the specific archi- 
tectural styles, it follows that not only the dining-room in its 
decoration, but also the walls and their paintings must be kept 
in proper harmony. It is also clear that designs or pictures 
employed in the ceiling must in their disposition and framing 
follow the same rules as dictated for the walls. 


Entirely different is the case where hanging pictures are to 
be employed. Strictly speaking, in destroying harmony, they 
are unsuited to the dining-room. Modern painting has chosen 
easel pictures for its pursuit, and demands the place in the 
house for which they have been designed. It follows that who- 
ever, whether for decoration or his own enjoyment, has secured 
good pictures is satisfied, and, little recks whether the object or 
subject is in apposition to the place, he hangs them up where 
he finds suitable space, sees them of interest and enjoys them 
most. 

They have become furniture, not a fixture tied to the room 
or its walls, and consequently free from its arbitrary require- 
ments. Let us then accept and tolerate them with pleasure, 
merely suggesting, for their and our enjoyment’s sake, they be 
placed in the best position for observation, and not against vari- 
coloured or otherwise unfit backgrounds. For this latter pur- 
pose the warm, brownish reds, already commended, are 
excellent. Tea-greens are also well suited. 

The remarks regarding paintings are equally applicable to 
engravings on condition they are good, otherwise not. A 
certain class of pictures, I think, are specially proper to the 
dining-room, and, whenever such are in existence, they should 
receive proper consideration in the design and preparation of 
the room. I speak of family portraits—the pictures of our 
ancestors—not miniatures, but life-sized heads, busts, or even 
full figures. This is the place where the family regularly 
meets, and where it greets and welcomes its relatives as guests. 
What better spot, then, than this to make our venerated 
ancestors the silent witnesses of the enjoyment and prosperity 
es their successors? They are ours, a part of us, and of the 
place. 

The dining-room is also the proper sphere for the display of 
fine china, glass or metal-ware intended for table use ; be such 
plates, cups or bowls, cut or decorated glass, jugs, flagons, or 
cans—all belong to the place and form an appropriate decora- 
tion to wall and mantel, table and sideboard. If it be intended 
to use objects like the above for wall decorations, then such 
walls, as previously suggested, must be kept quiet in colour, 
simple in design—one tone is best : thus will the metal and 
glassware, with its sheen or lustre, add its charms to the place. 
That proper taste and care in the arrangement and grouping of 
the articles is required, it is needless to mention. 

The general suggestions made for the walls are equally 
appropriate, considering at all times their relative positions, for 
the floor and the ceiling. The liberty of the walls cannot be 
extended to the floor, and be its finish what it may, mosaic, 
tile, carpet, or rug, the subjects embellishing the same should 
comprise neither animals, landscapes, domestic scenes, or 
historical efforts. All figures are out of place under foot. 
From my general remarks it follows that neither the floor or 
ceiling should be permitted in its design or colouring to intrude 
itself sufficiently to fix the eye. The walls are the primary 
object of thought, and with these the balance must be brought 
into perfect harmony. 

Regarding the furniture, a consideration which would 
naturally follow what I have said, 1 have but little time to 
discuss. From what has been expressed you will accept with- 
out contradiction (as it is generally followed in practice) that 
the furniture for the dining-room should not only be simple, 
but also more massive than such as is used for the parlour or 
more pretentious rooms. Carving, excess of ornament, and 
gilding are totally out of place. Better to consult and secure 
quiet dignity, convenience and comfort, respecting its form and 
colour, the choice of woods, and its upholstery. These are 
all of the same importance, and should naturally be in unison 
with the balance of the room. Concerning the greater com- 
parative simplicity required for the dining-room, this I think is 
pretty generally recognised at the present time, but this very 
effort often favours of a stencilled pattern. Comfort and ease 
must be prime factors in this room, where sociability and friend- 
ship are to reign and enjoy their triumph. Let us then have 
more colour and more furniture, so both be of the right type. 

What further may be required in addition to what I have 
said (and for much of which I am indebted to Jacob Falk, an 
able writer on this and kindred subjects) to make the dining- 
room a success is the table, and its toothsome garniture. This 
I must leave to the genius and ability of the hospitable host 
and hostess, and to the efficacy of their cook, who in all cases I 
fervently and devoutly hope may be a good one. 


Lymm.—A meeting was lately held to consider the question 
of restoring the tower of the ancient parish church. The Rev. 
G. W. Guest, rector, presided, and Mr. Crowther, architect, 
Manchester, submitted his report, in which he declared that 
about 40 feet of the tower, especially the south-west angle, must 
be taken down. The cost of restoring the tower would be 
1,000/., and to erect a new tower in keeping with the style of 
the church would cost 2,000/, It was agreed that Mr. Crowther 
should prepare plans and specifications for taking down and 
rebuilding the tower, and also a set of plans for its restoration. 


‘400/. has been promised towards the restoration fund. 
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The Authorship of the Fairford Windows. 


Sir, —Having again made a study of these beautiful windows 
and brought to light new matter bearing on the authorship, I 
venture once more to call public attention to this question. 
The discussions initiated by the late Mr. Holt in 1868 were 
carried to considerable length. Opinions differed greatly, and 
the positions taken up by that gentleman and accepted by the 
Archzeological Association at its Cirencester meeting, were 1m- 
pugned by the late Rev. J. G. Joyce; by the late Rev. J. Fuller 
Russell, by Mr. J. G. Waller, representing the Archzological 
Institute; and by other gentlemen. In Mr. Joyce’s splendid 
and eloquent work, “ The Fairford Windows,” 1872, as also in 
his later “ Remarks,” 1878, the Diirer authorship is rejected 
altogether. It is important, however, to bear in mind that in a 
letter to a local paper, in October 1868, the author calls atten- 
tion to two striking points of identity between the windows and 
the Muremberg Chronicle of 1493, that he sees the resemblance 
of the designs to the style of Wohlgemuth, and that he admits 
that the young Diirer may have worked with his Master upon 
the glass. 

This letter—a most interesting one—was published by the 
Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard of Cirencester, October 3, 
1868. Mr. Holt wrote a rejoinder on the 5th of that month, 
proving the youthful Diirer’s relation to the Wuremberg Chronicle 
by the facts that he added his monogram to one of the prin- 
cipal engravings in the book in three distinct forms, and his 
well-known Meduws of a double door to another. The Rebus 
directs our attention to another spelling of the German painter’s 
name, viz. Thiirer, which seems to be an irregular plural of 
Thiire, identical in origin and meaning with the Low German 
dauy, and the English door. 

In 1875-77 I wrote several letters to the Zzmes, The 
Architect, the Cirencester Standard, and an article for /Votes 
and Queries, showing to the best of my power that, whatever 
incidental mistakes were made by Mr. Holt, he was right in 
the main point, viz. in tracing these Medizval art works to 
Nuremberg, and in recognising in them the hand of Albert 
Diirer. No two opponents of that lamented gentleman could 
agree on any consistent theory of authorship—Memling, Hugo 
van der Goes, the painter of the Brussels Cruci/ixion—assigned 
by some to Aldegraver, but by Mr. Weale, of Bruges, to the 
school of the Lower Rhine—some unknown Fleming, or 
another unknown Englishman :—such have been the various 
suggestions of opponents. 

Now it can be easily shown that the designs are not of 
English origin. The constant prevalence of the Round arch— 
which is one of Mr. Ruskin’s three fundamental distinctive 
features of style—the peculiar banded and diapered shafts, and 
the prominent abacus, each taken alone, and altogether, pre- 
clude the idea of an English designer. These special features 
point to a country where Romanesque was still held in honour, 
where buildings in that style were common, and so likely to 
furnish the artist with ideas for his designs. The interlaced 
cusping is another speciality. This is a German feature, found 
in German works of Art in this country, and analogous to the 
curious celebrated lofty tabernacle, or Sacramenthauslein, of 
Adam Krafft in St. Lawrence, at Nuremberg. In a paper I 
had the honour of reading in the presence of the members of 
the Archzological Institute, in March 1876, I have called 
attention to many points of similarity in general style, as well 
as in detail, to be traced between the Fairford windows and 
works of art in Nuremberg. Almost every special feature in 
the windows can be traced home thither. 

At the meeting now mentioned the date of the glass was 
admitted to be of the last decade of the fifteenth century. It 
is not probable that Diirer undertook the painting, or even the 
cartoons, as a whole. It is more probable that Wohlgemuth 
undertook one or both. He was, in addition to a Painter of 
repute, a universal provider of all kinds of church Art. There 
is much in the first windows, I. to V., which recalls Wohlgemuth, 
and often where we find evidence of Diirer it is rather asa 
youthful artist, guided more or less by his predecessors, than 
as a finished master himself. The proof of Diirer’s hand is, 
speaking generally, cumulative. There are, however, certain 
special marks upon the work which he seems to have intended 
to leave upon it as witnesses of his hand. These are, first, the 
profusion and excellence of the jewellery—for he learnt the 
jewellers art from his father when still a boy; second, the 
goldsmith’s tablet hung upon the wall in the subject of the 
Annunciation—the same tablet he afterwards used for his 
‘monogram ; third, his own portrait as a young man, in the 


Marriage of the Blessed Virgin; and fourth, the monogram A 


upon the sword of David’s armour-bearer, Window XIV. 
In the clerestory windows twelve Saints and Martyrs are 


opposed to twelve persecutors of the Church. Of the latter, 
Judas, Annas, and Caiaphas fill one window towards the west. 
Along with the two Herods are other crowned figures, intended, 
without doubt, for the Roman emperors who distinguished 
themselves by cruelty in the early persecutions. In the window 
next to the tower are two having letters upon diagonal belts. 
I have just taken tracings of these, and can submit the results to 
the readers of Zhe Architect. The letters are not Old English 
or Gothic, but ordinary capitals, with a variation, however, 
of the A and of the D. One figure shows two diagonal 
belts similarly adorned with beads or pearls, evidently thus 


forming a single scroll. The two parts are PAL 


ONERONDED. 


The second belt appears to give, clearly enough, an indica- 
tion of MERONem followed by DEPinxit. The second 
symbol of belt 1 is evidently the monogram A 7, for the 
artist’s name, which I have ventured to interpret as Albertus 
Thiirer. Such an interpretation is confirmed by the VO 
following the monogram, for as /Vorica is Nuremberg, from it 
we should get /Voricanus, or Noricensis. In connection with 
the rest, P would probably represent an epithet such as Pwer, 
or Pictor. Taking the latter, the whole would run thus :— 

Pictor Albertus Thiirer NOricanus NERONem DE- 
Pinxit. In English :—“ Nero drawn, or painted, by Albert 
Thiirer, the painter, of Nuremberg.” 

I cannot pass over a figure so inscribed without a few words 
of description. The limbs are protected by armour, the body 
clad in a surcoat of special richness and elaboration, violet 
tinted above and of rich fresh green below, though the colour 
has gone out of one-half of it. The girdle is ruby and golden 
tinted, with depending tassels. Upon the head is a turban or 
diadem, blue, ruby, and emerald, having a crown of gold in the 
front of it. The figure turns the back to the spectator, holding 
a sword in one hand, and in the other the head of a martyr, the 
features expressing the calm and pallor of death, depicted in a 
few strokes with wonderful exactitude. The persecutor’s face 
is emaciated, as that of one grown hardened and callous in 
crime. Above the persecutors in the tracery niches are various 
powerfully-drawn demons, in the midst of the flames forming 
so noteworthy a feature of the glass. 

The third figure of this window appears as an archer in a 
surcoat of green, and as if about to discharge an arrow. Upon 


be 
the belt sustain’ng the quiver are the letters M * * ADri 
Between the M and A is a piece of white glass inter- 
polated. In the last letters we seem to find clearly enough the 
initials and last letter of Albert Diirer’s name.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, JOSEPH L. POWELL. 
The Acacias, Fairford : November 8, 1887. 


GENERAL. 


Sir P. C. Owen delivered the prizes in the Barnstaple 
School of Art, which is directed by Mr. Charbonnier. 

Professor Gardiner on Monday gave a lecture at the 
Birmingham Midland Institute on “Some Early Athenian Vase 
Paintings.” He considered that the early art of Athens differed 
from the art of Mediaeval Italy and that of modern Japan, in 
not being derived from elsewhere, and was of greater truthful- 
ness and promise. 

A Reredos, which was designed by Mr. B. E. Ferrey, 
F.S.A., has been set up in the parish church of Burstow. 
Corsehill and Forest of Dean stone were used as materials. 

The Disney Professor of Archzeology, in the University 
of Cambridge, will be elected on the 3oth inst. 

Mr. H. B. Smith, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
obtained 150/. from the Worts Travelling Scholars Fund to aid 
him in his archzological explorations in Cyprus. 

Sunday and Day Schools, built from the designs of Mr. 
J. Wills, of Derby, by Mr. J. Greenwood, of Mansfield, have 
been opened at Mansfield. ; 

Mr. B. Baker will give a lecture this evening at the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, upon the Forth Bridge, of which he 
is joint engineer with Sir John Fowler. 

M. Lucien Magne has been appointed the successor f, 
the late Ruprich Robert on the Jury of Admission (Section o 
Architecture) for the International Exhibition of 1389. 

Graham Hall, near Grantham, has been destroyed by fire. 
The building was erected about the year 1510 in the Tudor 
style. 

MONI ee 

CauTion.—Criminal proceedings urder the new Merchandise Act will be insti- 
tuted against any person or persons falsely representing any form of ventilator to be 
a Self-acting Air-pump Ventilator, said title being our registered trade-mark, any 


infringement of which renders the person infringing liable to a penalty of two years’ 
imprisonment. RowertT Boyie & Son, Limited. 
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Terms, Post Free. SPECIAL WN OTICE. Price Fourpence. 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 


TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. Pwerseereer eee errr reer ss) EVERY FRIDAY. 
On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 
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oniessrs GIDBERT WOODWGRGORRrepnetors of rrr 


The Archifecf and Contract Beporter, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C 
Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


NAME, ADDRESS. 


THE ARCHITECT COMPETITION OPEN. 


AND 


CONTRACT REPOR TER. NEWCHURCH-IN-ROSSENDALE.—Nov. 24.—Plans are invited 


for a proposed School to accommodate 230 children. Mr. F. 


oh a W. Goldsmith, Clerk to the School Board, Newchurch-in- 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. Rossendale. 
For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : . . - 0 oO 6 
For Quarter Page . ° , . . ez Om O CONTRACTS OPEN. 
F 1 1 . e . s e e e S 
Ro ee y ; j f : ; : 4 - z ABERDEEN.—Dec. 31.—For Horizontal Compound Surface- 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide ; : f oy 6 condensing Steam Engine and Pumps for the Pumping Station 
i ae : at Cults. Mr. W. Boulton, Burgh Surveyor, Town House 
Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, Aberdeen - 
caine end Ne seer pe ‘al ABERDEEN.—For Building House, West End. Messrs. 
pee ens and following matter, special rates. G. & W. Morgan, Photographers, 5 Market Street, Aberdeen. 
Public Companies Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; IS. per ALTOFTS,—Nov. 22.—For Enlarging Lee Brigg Hotel. 
line. . ‘ f Mr. William Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. 
Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions | — Barner.—Nov. 29.—For Building a Three-arched Brick 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, | Bridge over Pymmes Brook. Mr. G. D. Byfield, Clerk to the 
175 Strand, London, W.C. Local Board, High Street, Barnet. 
BELFAST.—Nov. 21.—For Supply of Circular Multitubular 
Boiler, with Bunkers, Coverings, Funnel, Seal, &c., also for 
TENDERS, ETC. Screw. Cutting Lathe and Wood Turning Lathe. Mr. W. A. 
** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non | Currie, Secretary, Harbour Office, Belfast. 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- BLACKPOOL.—Nov. 19.—For Building Two Houses, Nelson 


ticularly requested that information of this description be Road. Messrs. Mather & Brooke, Architects, Blackpool. 


orwarded to the office, 17% Strand, London, W.C., not BURNLEY.—For Building Three Dwelling-houses, Hart 
Wy ie s p.m. on eee LIS AEC Lad NEM a aa Street. Mr. T. Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshaw Street, Burnley. 


a : : : CHuURCH.—Nov. 18.—For Building Three Separate Chapels 
Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or | .. Cem etery, Registrar's House, Board Room, Boundary Walls, 


an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or | &c, Mr. H. Ross, Architect, § Birch Street, Accrington. 


Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write CoLTon.—Dee. 1.—For Building Dwelling-house. Messrs. 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to | Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverstone. 
THE ARCHITECT.” DuBLIN. — Nov. 25.— For Supply and Erection of Four 
— | Gasholders for Lighthouses, with Cast Iron Tanks, &c. Mr. 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 


FLEETWOOD.—Nov. 20.—For Extension and Enlargement 


Ty ry . ° . . 
he authors of signed articles and papers read in public must of the Rubber Works, Mr, C. P. Shaw, Architect, 37 St. 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. Peter’s Place, Fleetwood 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the GL NOES Nov. 26.—For Constructing Wooden Steam- 
: 20, cting : 


dedi docd and address of the writer—not in every case for . boat Pier for Hotel at Stronachlacher. Mr. Gale, Engineer to 
bublication, but as a guarantee of good faith. | the Water Commissioners, Glasgow. 


TRADE. TITLE FOR 
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SUPPLEMENT 


eee SEE ee 


Great Horton.—Nov. 18.—For Building House and 
Stabling. Mr. W. Longley, Architect, 5 Charles Street, 
Bradford. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Nov. 24.—For Pulling-down and Re- 
building Boarding House, St. Nicholas Road. Mr. CG: 
Baker, ‘Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 

Hauirax.—Nov. 19.—For Building Toolmaker’s Shop and 
Chimney. Mr. J. Farrer, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 
29 Northgate, Halifax, 

HALIFAx.—Dec. 8.—For Building Board School, Keeper’s 
House, Boundary Walls, &c., Parkinson Lane. Messrs. Hors- 
fall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 

HATCHAM.—Nov. 24.—For Erection of Workman’s Club 
and Coffee-room, Workshop, and Additions, &c., to Cottage at 
Hatcham. Messrs. C. H. Glover & Co., 134 Ormside Street, 
Old Kent Road, S.E. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Novy. 22.—For Buildlng Dwelling-house, 
Taylor Hill. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
field. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Nov. 22.—For Building Residence, with 
Brewhouse, at Birkby. Mr. J. Barton, Architect, St. Mark’s, 
Dewsbury. 

KINCARDINE.—Noy. 23.—For Building 
Messrs. Melvin & Son, Architects, Alloa. 

Lreps.—Nov. 18.—For Repairs to Board Schools during 
the ensuing year. Mr. W. Lee, Clerk to the School Board, 
Leeds. 

LEEDS.—November 19.—For Alteration and Renovation of 
Roof over Tanyard. Mr. T. Howdill, Architect, 4o Park Lane, 
Leeds. 

LOUGHTON.—Nov. 30.—For Building Board School for 360 
Boys, with Offices, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. J. Cubitt, Archi- 
tect, 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. 

MANCHESTER.—Nov. 22.—¥For Alterations to Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, Hyde Road, for purposes of a Reading 
Room. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Building Villa Residence and Appur- 
tenances, Gregory Boulevard. Mr. C. S. Doughty, Architect, 
14 Fletcher Gate, Nottingham. 

OXFORD.—Nov. 29.—For Re-erecting (except ironwork of 
main span) Osney Bridge. Mr. W. H. White, Engineer, Bath 
Court, New Road, Oxford. 

PRENDWICK.—Nov. 28.—For Additions to Cow-byre, Work- 


Board School. 


AS APPLIED TO BATH, WITH ~e-== 


yhtning 


shop, &c., and for Water Supply Works to Farmhouse, Farm 
Buildings, and Cottages. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Aln- . 
wick, 

SALTERFORTH.—Nov. 25.—For Erection and Construction 
of an Engine for the Salterforth Shed Company. Mr. H. Hol- 
gate, Architect, 18 Dockwray Square, Colne, Lancashire. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Nov. 26.—For Erection of Out-patients’ 
Building at Infirmary, Covered Way, and Offices. Mr. W. H. 


‘Mitchell, Architect, 8 Portland Street, Southampton, 


SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 30.—For Alterations and Additions 
to the Workhouse. Mr. J. Henderson, jun., Architect, 16 John 
Street, Bishopwearmouth. 

TRURO.—Nov. 19.—For Building House, Stables, &c. 
A. H. Clemens, Architect, Truro. 

WHITCHURCH.—Nov. 21.—For Repairs to Lower Mill and 
Millhouse, Building (in Concrete) Range of Stabling, Cow- ; 
house, &c. Mr. J. H. Money, Architect, Newbury. 

WOKING.—Nov. 19.—For Building House at Woking for 
Mr. T. Tones, of Kingston. Drawings and particulars at the 
office of Mr. W. I. Chambers, Architect, Woking. 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


CASTLETON. 

For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Robin Hood Inn, at 
Castleton, Yorks, with Cottage, Stables, Coach-house and 
Loose Boxes. Mr. R. LENNARD, M.S.A., Architect and 
Surveyor, 41 Flowergate, Whitby. 


J. Russell, Church Street, Whitby . «\'\.» 4g42 Ragto 

J. Hutchinson, Sleights  . - : : oI POOR oO 

F. Smith, Leatholmn 2 . : . ‘> ead3 9.0 

Duck & Flintoft ‘ d . ; se SaBOO 10.0 

C. Winterburn, Silver Street, Whitby ca 7D ee 
EALING. 


For Alterations and Repairs to Knoyle House, Castlebar Road, 
Ealing. Mr. H. MCLACHLAN, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
17 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. No Quantities. 


W. T. Johnston : : : : £33500" 0 
Penny & Co., Ealing . . 7 . 992 0 oO 
T. Nye, Ealing. : - : ‘ : . 960 0 o 
A. & E. BRAID, Chelsea (accepted) . . « -840"8G3-0 
S. Morby, City (wethdrawn) ° ° - © | 650 somes 


INUTE 


MAKOGANY CASING. 


WHOLE SET, 


THE ‘CABINET. 


Coloured Drawing and Full Particulars 


Free by Post. a 


in / 


EWART & SON, 246 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 


é 


NW 


Telegraphic Address :—< Geyser, London.’ 


PATENT COPPER ROOWING. 
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EDINBURGH. | EDINBURGH—continued. 
For Erection of the Free Library Buildings, Edinburgh. . alk Cement and Concrete Work. 
Mason Work. aterson & bros, , mT. 2 50 OL 
R , Alternative. William Baird . poh po eye oaks) 
Cownie & M‘Leod » £13,082 Ofc ws Wight & Co. hOtperols® 
Sinclair & Son . 5 13,470 0 O — P. F. Cavanagh. : ‘ : 946 0 Oo 
G. & R. Cousin & Co.. 13,174 -s00nOme Be Di Lister. ; : : ; eta 928 0 oO 
Alex. White . 12,655 0 0 £13288 o o  W.&J. Kirkwood : Giz a G 
John Lownie 12,561: (0; Ogee Veil tee On 0 J. Baird & Son. : oo 0. O 
Hugh Mackintosh 12,194 0 0 12,400 0 0. Morris& Son . . 870 0 oO 
John Louden 12,073 0 0 have | Henderson, Matthew & Co. : ont or, 0 
A. Colville ; 11,886" On Onmmiz.400mo |) | A. Lock - ahi w- . 7920 0 
W. & J. Kirkwood » , 11,4705 ne pee J. Annan . 737 9 0 
W. BEATTIE & SONS (ac- J. Sutherland 730 0 O 
cepted)... . 11,300 0 0 31,000 0 o A. Ross . 729 9 0 
y G. Greenwood . 701, O- O 
; Carpenter Work. EDMUND CONDON (accepted) . 658 o oO 
As White : : ‘ 3 £3 tigate © Plumber Work. 
Binnie & Scott . ; : ; gage. 0.0 Robertilittie ; ; ; 787 0 0 
ee NS | & (Co; . . 3088 y ‘ - oe ae 709 0 0 
: : ’ . Beattie & sons OF! 0) O& 
een , 2,800 © Oj} W,. Barton & Sons es 0 oO 
Paretcon Bios pie ae eee Poorer, O 
in as veto, © John White 665 0 O- 
Kinnear Moodie 2/20 OF 0) CU BURNE& BAILLIE (accepted) 650 0 oO 
John Lownie m7 S83. -O: © : Dy aR pS 2 
Calder : 2430/0 0 | ; aster Work. 
? W. Baird : 1,791 0 O- 
W.& J. Kirkwood v1 G08 MMS, Baird ’ 
Peck OITeSt 2,400 0 O J, Baird & Son . Lat aiokr 
ae : William Lennox 1,586.0 o- 
Drysdale & Gilmour . 2,400.0) 0 Wisht & C ‘eae 
Allan & Baxter . ; 22410" 0) O ie o: ed Mi gs 
Watson & Sons. : ; 2205) OF 0) | J: t pak B ep reees a 
Shillinglaw & Sons . 2,210 0 O A bay oe S oe ee 
BEATTIE & SONS (accepted) 12,0520 0} F, earn me oe eee 
) 
Glazier Work. P. F. Cavanagh 1,200 0 oO» 
Charles Mitchell . : ? ¥ . 675 0 oO EDMUND ConDON (accepted) 1,187 -¥0) 0 
Lawson . ; - : BOOmO” 10 Slater Work. 
G. Brown . Mees oO Oj|,, Andrew Slater ©. 2170 © 
Paterson Bros. 542 0 O Paterson Bros. . : igizy ) @) 
Andrew Cunningham & Co. - Biz. O 0 W. Anderson & Son T71O pO 
Coutts & Cameron A 499 0 Oo Andrew Inglis . 159 0 0 
R. Hyman é 481 0 Oo Alexander Dobson : ; : 154 0 O 
Robert Graham A775. O° 0 Robert Graham : , : ; 138 0 0 
DRUMMOND & LINDSAY (accepted). 453 0 ©}: ROBERT KIDD (accepled ) . lig oo 


WILAEFIOGANY @& HARD woods, 
ROBERT GARRARD & GO., *°Soab EosBose eS 


ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, ” &C., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &e. 
Seasoned Woods ‘cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &e 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAI ov. "Lonnon.” 


BEST GREEN ROOFING. SLATES. 
Za eB o ‘. UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


] The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, /867. | ce 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


ERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


ADAMS & C Monk Bridge, 


sy YORK. i : 


London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 5S.W. 


Patent FLUSH TANKS for Drain Flushing. 
FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &c, 
FLUSH URINALS ., ¥ Ns 
TROUGH CLOSETS -, ‘, , 


Highest Award, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 


GREASE TRAPS, &c., and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS, a = 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sshost Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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EDIN BURG H— continued: 


Smith Work. 


| HECKMONDWIKE-— continued. 
For Building Two Cottages at Kilpinhill. 
Architect, Cheapside, Heckmondwike. 


Mr. S. WOOD, 


Watt, Shaw & Co. : . £4,609 0 Oo 
Henderson & Co. 4 « 223,008 BO. O Joiners. - 
Mather & Son 35020 0] GJ. Turver. . 2. 9 .: 3. 6 2s 
Mille &Co. .  . 3,328 0 O Garthwaite & Blackburn” 9. <a a oo 
Redpath, Brown & Co. 3,275°.0.. 0 E. H. Shaw ? ‘ ’ : fn oO 
M‘Kenzie & Co. 3,246 0 0 Turpin, & Lowden Mit’; 1 5 7 ee o 0 
Paterson Bros. . 3,133 0 O J; Leagard ye. : . . 58 Ir 7 
Bell & Co. sede: 3,087, 0 0; A Eitan: = a 58 10 Oo 
Thomas Gibson & Son 2,960 0 O J. Blackburn . ; 5p pono 
J. Richardson & Son . : ’ | : 2ST A DFO 
pee eS OEP EN Aa J. Broscombe ; : : 5 ; : (hae OCS 
For Building two Semi-Detached Residences, Church Street, G. MANN (accepted : ; / . 42 of-0 
Heckmondwike. hs cher eee : 
oo ae : 1.18 0 
W. Oldroyd. £318 0 6 7 2a : - ae 
G. Horsfall. i 3008 BF G es ed oe one eo 
Whitehead & Sons 280 0 oO fue er n Ay SMS oigonieek oko 
J. Firth ; : d 38a ee METCALF OCKWO lad 
Jo BoAllatt —. : ; 264 00 Plumobers. Rest a 
G. PRESTON (accepted ) 258 Oo og} asnowden .- % ate 
Joiners. E. Walker ° Z PNCae 
(com gecurver I2".00 H. Taylor . ey: 
J. Leagard 116 00 T. Lucas c 7 o P 
EH: Shaw ‘ 115 16 Io iE Brook phaiad < 
J. Blackbourn II0 0 0 M. Midwood . : | : " F A ij 9 ° 
E. Belfield 106 10 Oo F, W. ARCHER Sasi fs 3 : - ff 
C. Appleyard 104 10 oO ater, 
mitpin & Lowden 100 IO oO J. M. THORNTON (accepted ) I5 19 oO 
E. Elstub .. : 99 IO oO 
z i HOLME-NEXT-SEA. 
yeas Sons. ee ss 3 For Roofing in, &c, West Court, Holme-next-Sea Church. 
G. MANN (accepted ) : 32 Gm O Quantities by Mr. WILLIAM ADAMS, Architect, King’s Lynn, 
Plasterers. Highest tender : : 7 430 "G50 
Bb. Greenwood R705 Wm. Southgate, Hunstanton : . 24 0 0 
W. M. Parker : 5G Go ie RR 
ee es oe ; 5 34222) Saray Building Four Houses, Lightcliffe, near Halifax. Mr. 
HOBSON SS ONS (a0 7722 aa J ake JosEPH F. WALSH, Architect, Halifax. Quantities by the 
Grange & Cookson (wel not acceft) 5 ep Te). meRpitect: 
Slaters. Andrew Eastwood, Wyke, mason and bricklayer. 
Pickers Dros. : : : : 22,10) 9 Michael Woodhead, Lightcliffe, carpenter and joiner. 
J. M. THORNTON (accepted ) 22 BOa oO John Marshall, Hipperholme, plasterer. 
Plumber, Jonas M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. 
A. Barraclough 39 0 O Squire, Fawthrop & Son, Halifax, plumber and glazier. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instraments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC, ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Btudent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Tustruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Asxk for“SurVEyine List,” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


tl Is a h made in 
oroug 

Cure for DE 3S MARK. all colours 
Damp Walls 4S and 


= == 


and is teed colourless. 
A SILVER MEDAL W'S AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufactorer 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860,) 


WRIGHT'S 


PATENT FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS, 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS, 


* Possess immense advantages over al x ixi 
Fen de et ler ag lother meansof Fixing, but 
1. They take nails or 
becoming too hard. 
2. They do not split. like inferior materials. 
3. A vastly superior Jixing is obtained. 
Hundreds of references. REDUCTION IN CO3T 
Particulars on application. ‘ 


ies of Merit, Sanitary Institute, Bolton, 1887, 


screws at any length of time, never 


RECENT 
AWARDS, 


Certificate of Merit, Sanitary Institute, York, 1836 
Highly Commended Firemen's Exhibition’ Wes 
“minster, 1886,” "plage leg 


To be obtained only from 


Ae } 1 3 Westminster Cl bers, 
WRIGHT & CO. { Victoria Street, Londen, S.W. 
Telegraphic Address : “Fixing,” London. 


VOLUME XXXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


HYDRAULIC 


IFTS 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJOR’S Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


ooo 


»“ RELIANCE” | UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPEGIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished inthe ~ 
best style and on short notice. 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE, 
&ec. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


DAMP WALLS 


“JANUS” WORKS |THOROUGHLY CURED. 


QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


ASES FOR B-NDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, pri . 
Office: 175 Strand, London, w.cenee ete | 


Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


PEUROLITE NEVER FAILS! 


Twenty years’ careful study and practice has proved that 
the worst of Damp Walls can be cured and made fit for 
the most delicate Decorations of all kinds, PEUROLITE 
mixed ready for use in Cans—Pint, 1s. 6d.; Quart, 2s. 6d.; 
Gallon, 8s. 

G. JONES, Decorator to H.M. the Queen, EAST COWES 

Isle of Wight. 
Agents wanted. Please recommend Pruro.its after you 
have proved it genuine. Full particulars, one stamp. 
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LONDON. LONDON —continued. 
For Improvement Works, Collingham Road, South Kensington. | For Works Required in the Erection of the Alexander Institute, 
Mr. W. WEAVER, Surveyor to the Vestry. Manor Road, Walworth, S.E. Messrs. ROMAINE, WALKER 
S. Saunders : . . ° : . = 4459,.0 0 & TANNER, Architects. Mr. G. A. P. Cuxson, Surveyor. 
G. Felton. : : - : : STL) ars) Conder . . , : : : : £2,807 5-0 © 
Rogers & Dickens é : ; & ‘ 307 OO Higgs : . . 4 : ; quo;04o. se GO 
J. Mears ; S00 OO Burman & Son i ‘ - - ‘ B Cio mess O- 
NOWELL & RoBsoNn (a: cepted conditionally) hm 3051 10 40 Lascelles « . é mete gi: . 2,600 0 0 
Marsland . c : : : é : 4 BIG Oye 
For Roadmaking and Paving Works, Hammersmith. Tyreman . . . . . . . - 2,408 0 oO 
Adeleuae Road. Oaklands Grove. Downs ° 2 5305 Oo oO 
T. Mears . : . . » £562 © ogee £662 0 0} For Repairs to No. 37 East Steer tons recor Street, 
Trickett & Sons . , ieee 24 eS Need oS! for the Directors of the London Commercial Building 
Be ont) cot 2 7oz 14 8 Society. Mr. W. F. PoTTer, Architect, 8 York Grove, S. E. 
H. Greenham . ‘ : sn 520, tee = Brown & Harris _. ; £03 Onio 
T. Adams . . . : A Sp Or, J. G. Bassano : : ; F : : 5h Oh va I 
Pelton. : ,  :50Gm Omno 615 0 Oo J.B. King. > ht OMG 
Tomes & Wimpey . . . 491 0 0 pitt CT & DUFFILL, Stamford Hill (accepted).  . . 4818 3 
NEAVE & Sons ‘ d = oe paten O° For Rebuilding Nos. 43 and 44 Chalton Street, Euston Road 
Nowell & Robson . : E47 0mOnEO 573 0 O oir ile Dulicall 
. ¥% ° . gail. 
AveG. COAT , : : . *446 0 O Orsi 0 1-0 nce ; ; : : : a Lkcomoto 
Rankin Street. Paradise Row Langham . . . . ° . S ) 81539540) 10 
J. Ball . : : . i £5 3sOmess 22h 01-0 Phillips. : ; A ‘ 5 > SLO7ML ORO 
J. Mears . A A : 7 Loe @& © 248 oO O BOYDEN (accepted ) : f SET 00) LOMO 
Felton ° . : : = A730 {0 248 © O]| For Cleaning and other Works to “Board Secor 
W. G. Coat - - : - AOS IOMC 256 0 oO Fox School. 
Trickett & Sons . : 1 AE OE 252 0 9] Pardoe & Son 4s 5a 0 Crawford Street. 
Neave & Sons . : . > 443.0 0 225 9 O| W, Oldrey & Co. . 29 18 o G. Good : E24) Gn oS 
H. GREENHAM . . . » 427°0 0 RANG O° !'G Magdalen Street. H. Mallett . <2 Zac aO 
T. Adams . : , . - 6 425mm 222-0 0) J; Adams .. 5 CERISE) Ufo V/s ING Om mC 
Nowell & Robson. . oO 0-50 BareOUO) Taw. Roy . a 22, 14) Ose GebaAshueee ioe OntO 
TOMES & WIMPEY s = "400 8i6an0 230 O O| Davis Bros. . Pe 2tety oO 
Havelock Road. Greenside Road PETERBOROUGH. 
J. Mears . : : ~ £55 lee Oneo 471 O O| For Conversion of Shed into Stable and other Alterations at 
Nowell & Robson . : . 5370 OmEO 469 0 Oo the Corporation Yard. Mr. J. W. WALSHAW, Borough 
Felton  . 3 A « 5258 OmnO Lh © Surveyor, Guildhall, Peterborough. 
J. Ball A 4 : ; . 408@1O ume 404 8 8 H. Hicks, Peterborough . é ; : - A TRReee P44 
T. Adams . : : 3 ; 4940 'OMO 1X8) (oy 0) H. Hammond, Peterborough : : : TOS ACmO: 
Neave & Sons . ; ; - 475 Ono AK (oy {0} J. Wenlock, Peterborough . : é P 2b EOOTIO NO 
Trickett & Sons : ‘ - 493 OlO 470 0 O J. Sutteridge, Peterborough : : . JEN 90UIO RO 
TOMES & WIMPEY . : 1, 4685ne) 0 FAL0 01 0 J. Bridgefoot, Peterborough 2 : : 2 1. OOLIORLO 
W.G. CoAT. 3 F a0 AdO ROMEO 460 0 oO W. Binder, Peterborough . : ‘ : . uO OM 
H. Greenham . F — AL5 uO sO J. W. Smith, Peterborough . : ye ite Pots, 
* Accepted. R. WaicnT, Peterborough (accepted) : ~ S30 1O0G 
SPRAGUE > & FEO. BEST BATH STONE. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, farmed Down | SUMMER DRIED. I, SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip- 
& tion of Bath Stone, 
4- and is Sole Proprietor of 


22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C | 30x grounD. COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. wKS Pa 
Bits oF QvANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, Deron RANDELL SAUNDERS & rere’ NS XK 
a : Hy 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. TED, the aelebrkien 
“ Sp Ee CORSHAM, WILTS. 
SPRAGUE’S INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING HONK’S PARK QUARRY. 
ADDRESS :— 


couoven ppawines on Paorossaris. STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH 


‘ : : V , taste- 
Pans of Esrates, with or without iews fate BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


fully lithographed and printed in colours. : 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


TRADE MARK. NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream.| STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 

Spracue’s Tasies, upon application. Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 


DRIED Stone in Stock. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, SOOSOSSSSSHSOSOSSSOLSSSHOOSHSOOOO OOS 
192 Fleet St., London, Ss I IY) P L € xX Lif Ad 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL L BK Z I D e 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, ol race. 


2 , _ xx xxx x SKYLIGHTS & 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, HORTICULTURAL WORK. 


_ Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, No Special J ontract Required. 
No Zinc, [RON, OR PuTTY USED. 
Mounted Papers, INC 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, d&c. RAN HANA Act eet le 
&c., at reduced prices. GROVER & Co. (#imited), Engineers, de. || oe Churches, Schools, 

, F , i ces, &c. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. Britannia Works, LEED ib ska Rd., London, N Sra RMT Rite Se 


on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CQ. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


“Clapham Junction, S.W. 


MARBLE © WORK. |:.)eeumnouusns (coy torr te, Castes! 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim@. QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding Turnin and Oorepatly Walton aad 

ishing Works, er Se ee HENRY KING 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. CASE EES SE OE 

Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 


J. 1? ALLDAY, HOUSE PAINTER, UPHCLSTERER, AND 
gt eiertioteiier endl GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


al on hand. 
oe peiiatidate aes t Lower Seymour St, Portman 8q., W. 
OLUME XXXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. Thakespeare Printing Works, ic actmikcwolny erkenTe 


BIBMINGHAM.' oesicns prRePARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d, 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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NOTTINGHAM. SUTTON COLDFIELD. 

For Alterations and Additions to the Nottingham Union | For Building Police Officer’s Residence and Three Cells, 
Workhouse. Mr. A. H. GOODALL, Architect, Market Sutton Coldfield. Mr. WILLIAM LAIT, Architect and 
Street, Nottingham. County Surveyor, Rowington, Warwick. Quantities by: 

R. Fisher . : “ ‘ : : : £830 oO the Architect. 
F. J. Middleton . : 3 : . “ 800 0 o,  Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton ; - “£1750 0 oO 
J. Hodson & Son. ; ; ; - . 5 yar OO Jones & Sons, Wolverhampton : : 1,700 0 O 
Emerson & Franks . : ; : : 6 LE C. Lloyd & Sons, Sutton Coldfield . : 1,607) Uo 
S. Hind : ; : . : ; ; . 772 0 0| JONES & LLOYD, Sutton Coldfield (accepted) 1,690 °° 
ie oe 5 ; . . ; : ; PO pr he O E. Jarvis, Banbury (Oxon) ‘ : - ES554070 Tos 
J. Broomhead : . ; * , e200T OO Pillar Bros., Tamworth . - ; ; ... 1 Ab oe 
A. & A. Lichfield. : : A : A SOMO =O 
i. hind : : : : : s 44650 WHITBY. 
Wits CALs . ° . : . . - 743 © ©) For Alterations and Repairs to Dwelling, Wellclose Square. 
H. Bott ° . . . . . en oy eae ee Mr. R. LENNARD, Architect, ye Flowerzate. 
Gilbert & Gabbilass “ . ° ° ° sees Oey Te) C. Fisher, Whitby f A : . A, 112 lawre| 
Wheatley & Maule . . . ° . + #720) *OR50 W. Chapman, Whitby . p ; " b . 109 19 © 
W. T. Ashling. 5 : : . . o 720 SOTO J. Brain, Whitby . : : . ; : «, 100 .aeO 
A. Priestley . : : . ° : : sep IG 0' HO T. W. Clarkson, Whitby . . . , - Io5 4 0 
Oscroft & Labran ; . : . : if 716% 0 J. Gladstone, Whitby 3 . «. . .O4-, Ogee 
T.Cuthbert. « =»@© « «© be We =o 7OSasomeo C. WINTERBURN, Whitby (accepted) . ihe 5 Ome 
J. J. Adams . : . . . . . » Sgriwos tt 
H. Ingham . . ° - ‘ 5 é . S69niioo 
F,. Wartnaby : . R : : . : Pie: } fe) 
a COODETE a : ; , OOO MO sO 
EVANS Le Woopcock (accepted) : ° e072. LOGO TRADE NOTES. 
MESSRS. CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO, who decorated the Lyceum 
SWINDON Theatre, have been entrusted with the whole of the deco- 
<4 9 : Dj H : aheseina Mr. R rative work at the Empire Palace, which is to be of the most 

For Building Infectious Diseases at oo hae a ‘| gorgeous description, and is being done under the superin- 
GODFREY, ea yee ie » Birmingham. Quan- | tendence of Messrs. Romaine, Walker & Tanner, architects, 

u patel Saat Oe 43 aig BE who designed the decoration of the Gaiety Theatre some years 

. e . ° ey) ago. 

F lawallingt Wootton Bassettein ae ee. ia - Z A CONSERVATIVE CLUB, built from the designs of Mr. James 
W. Church, Batol: 5 ; . j . 3,070 0 0) Fowler, of Louth, has been ‘opened i in that town, The building 
Cerne e Rastaw. Brisial : . f : 2,999 oO o includes a hall for meetings and lectures, reading-room,. 
F. Barrett, Swindon . : ; : ‘ : 2,962 o o | Smoking-room, billiard-room, ke. 

es Wiltshire, Swindon . iste: . 2,900 0 Oo A SECOND UNDERGROUND RAILWAY is proposed for Glas- 
W. Jones, Gloucester : a ; : » 2,865 o o gowon the circular system, starting from St. Enoch Squareand 
W. Chamberss, Swindon ..  . (Girne wo!) ..9.2)800i06 Jo thence on to York Hill. 

Bradley & Co, adr oe i : JG2ynitaieG go A THREE-LIGHT stained-glass window has just been placed 
W. Gibson, Exeter : : 3 : . 2,700 0 O | in St. Nicholas Church, Rochester, in commemoration of Her 
J. Williams, Swindon A : » 2,351 O © | Majesty’s Jubilee, and is the gift of Mr. W. Patten Haymen, 


Neither accepted, J.P. The lights are composed of heraldic devices with 


GEORGE i A WS Ex ER, 


SEVASTOPUNLO KHAN, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


EXPORTER of TURKEY & PERSIAN CARPETS, 


DAGHESTAN and ANTIQUE RUGS in all Sizes. 


LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND AT THE 


London Depot, 19 IVY LANE, NEWGATE ST., E.C. 
ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITEGE] 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form 
suitable for Framing :— 


THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.——Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S PATENT SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES - 


A Ra STABLE, | DRY WALKING SORE RCE 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Se Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. Cc. G. TEBBUFT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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emblems, &c., a large portrait-bust of the Queen in rich colours 
being placed in the quatrefoil. A similar window for the same 
church has also been placed as a memorial of the late Alderman 
Charles Foord by the family of the deceased gentleman. Both 
windows have been executed by Messrs. W. James & Co, 
Willes Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


A NEw police-station has been erected at Hounslow. The 
ventilation has received special attention, Boyle’s air-pump 
ventilators being the system employed. 

THE Scientific Dress-cutting Association (N. Hanbury, 
Limited) have declared a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, free from income-tax, for the half-year ending 
November 15. 

AT a largely-attended meeting of the operative painters 
held in the Assembly Rooms, Bath Street, Glasgow, on Friday 
last, it was agreed to form themselves into an association. Mr. 
George Mutch presided, and among those who took part in the 
proceedings were—Mr. A. Hunter, of the Trades’ Society ; Mr. 
Tait, secretary of Railway Servants’ Association; Mr. R. C. 
Grant, Joiners’ Society; Mr. M‘Kerrel, Painters’; and Mr. 
Alex. Fraser. It was explained that the action of the men had 
been rendered necessary owing to a large firm in the city 
making a wholesale reduction in wages ; and it was also stated 
that since the society had been started the firm in question had 
returned to the former rate of wages. The society already 
numbers 400 members. 


WE notice the Torbay and Dart Paint Company, Limited, 
of 23 Great George Street, S.W., Dartmouth and Brixham, have 
issued a new price-list of Wolston’s guaranteed pure paints, the 
prices of which compare favourably with those of other firms. 
We believe the above are the only coloured paints guaranteed 
by the makers to be pure colour, and free from the now almost 
universal forms of adulteration. This guaranteed purity, which 
is invariably demanded in white lead, insures the two most 
requisite points in painting, viz., covering power and durability. 
Wolston’s Torbay paints have been, during the present year, 
and for forty years previously, regularly specified and supplied to 
Her Majesty's Government for home and export use, the 
London and North-Western, Great Northern, and Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire Railways, and the London Gaslight and Coke 
Company, who are undoubtedly the largest consumers of paint 
in the country, and the constant analyses and tests of covering 
power and durability, to which they submit the materials sup- 


paints, and give us every confidence in recommending their 
use for painting on wood or iron. The paints are so well known 
now by reason of their excellence, that nothing more need be 
added, though it may be mentioned the price-list contains a 
sheet of sample colours. There is a large range of tints 
running through the whole gamut. The book also contains 
useful hints on the use of colour. 


Messrs. R. WAyGoop & Co , engineers, &c., makers of cranes 
and lifts, of Falmouth Road, Great Dover Street, S.E., write to 
us :—As many ofour friends have understood from the account in 
Saturday’s papers of the fire which occurred here on Friday 
evening last, that the whole of our premises have been 
destroyed, we have much pleasure in informing you that the 
injury was confined to our carpenters’ and pattern makers’ 
shops. The main portions of our factory, including our 
machine shops, lift-fitting shops, and general offices, are prac- 
tically unhurt, and though we may have to ask the indulgence 
of our friends for a slight delay in executing orders, as our 
drawing office has been injured by fire and water, we have 
made arrangements to accommodate the departments affected, 
and shall be able to resume work as usual in a day or two. 


SOME heavy castings have been turned out by Messrs. 
Thomas Aimers & Sons, of Galashiels, for the Forth Bridge 
works, ranging from 7 to 13 tons. One of the latter weight 
was successfully run into the mould on Saturday last, and is 
now almost ready for forwarding to the Forth Bridge. It is 
what is termed a cress block, to be used in bending the large 
steel plates of which the great tubes and struts are formed. 
The cress blocks are fixed into a great hydraulic press at the 
works, having a pressure equal to 1,200 tons, and are concave 
and convex. The steel plates to be operated upon are 14 feet 
in length, 4 feet 3 inches in width, and 1} inchthick. The 
plates are placed in a furnace, and heated to blood red heat, 
when they are taken out and placed in the hydraulic press 
between the cress blocks, and then the necessary pressure is 
applied. Eight of these plates fastened together form a section 
of the strut or tube. 


THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘* Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘* Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 


plied afford the most convincing proof of the value of these ! Street, London. 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


Tae ibBaS TT 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. 
“THE WEAVER,” “ THE OXFORD,” Fastsess asst 
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SoS 


WATEK CLOSET SLOP- 


CHIMNEY- RIM and URINAL, 6s. 6d- 


STABLE GULLY 


BREAST OUTLET 
and STRAINER 
Iron Frame and VENTILATOR, 


Grid, 10s. 6d. and 15s, Inlet Tubes. from 
lds. 


. eT 
im 


a il 


Loven 


The ‘OXFORD " WASH- 
AWAY CLOSET, 
15s. and 20s. 


The “IMPERIAL” 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS 
for Roofs and Soil Pipes. and 
foe dea eae Bae teh ble to ALI, KINDS of Closets, Licenses may be granted to 
“ ” being eto 4 hy of Closets, } 
Clie * Weayen Eiger ee ee meant With a supply of the [odate Sanitary Salt to the 
jin., 28. 6d. ; fin., 38. 6d.,and 


TRAPPED RAIN- 
WATER HEAD, 
108. and 12s. 6d. 


The “IMPERIAL” The ‘ INTERCEP- 
CLOSET, 15s. 6d. TOR” SELF- 
3-gal. Cast-Iron Tank CLEANSING TRAP. 
and Fall Pipe, 25s. 6d. White Glaze from 7s. 6d. 


The “LONDON” 
CLOSET, 7s. 6d. 
ank mee alte tps 


The“ COMBINATION ¥ 
CLOSET, lis. and 20s, 


NOTE.—AII Closets are fitted with the ‘ Weaver” Flush Fan, with Waterfall Action. € i : 
Manufacturers.) The Flush Tanks are noiseless. There is greater flushing and cleansing power than in any other closet. Trappage up to 3in. pl 
Tavks, these See abe odourlers, Lead Closet Traps or boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 10s,6d. Ball Valves to Flush Tanks for quick filling under low pressures. 
Stop oe ie iT i i i Iso ‘Instruction in Sanitary Corstruction’’ (Domestic 

N.B._The Interceptors and all other Traps are absolutely self-cleansing, and dispense with grease collectors. Tllustrated List, also ‘‘Instructi 

e «tion, abbreviated), ana” Memorandum on House Sanitation and the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon,” by R. Weaver, C.E., F.C.S., Sanitary Surveyor, free by post. 


The Domestic Engineering and Sanitary Appliances Company, 24 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


THE most practical and helpful work for the great body of the 
unemployed women of England of every grade of society is 
the establishment of dressmaking and other classes by the 
Scientific Dress-cutting Association in Regent Circus, London. 
In connection with the Young Women’s Christian Association 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, and similar institutions, this Asso- 
ciation finds bedrooms at 3s. 6d. per week, with breakfasts at 
3@., and dinners at 6d, for girls who have no friends in London, 
while they are learning this system of dress-cutting. The two 
eldest daughters of the Prince of Wales have just finished a 
course of lessons, and the Princess of Wales has graciously 
expressed her entire satisfaction with the results. This system 
of dressmaking and dress-cutting has also been adopted by the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls, Milton Mount 
College, the Bow and Bromley Institute, and many others. 
Dressmakers who gain the diploma of the Association readily 
secure situations at 60/7. to 150/. out of doors. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS, 


At the Croydon County Bench on Saturday, Major Dick- 
son, M.P., chairman of the Crystal Palace Company, and Mr. 
Hearnshaw Russell, the manager of the company, appeared to 
support the adjourned application for a renewal of the license 
for both of the theatres of the Palace. They were accom- 
panied by Mr. Carr, engineer and clerk of the works, and Mr. 
Reginald Read, one of the directors. Since the adjournment 
Sir Douglas Galton, C.E, had been requested to make a 
report, and he now stated that the arrangements for the pre- 
vention of fire were, in his opinion, extremely satisfactory. Mr. 
Russell produced the plans, and the Bench having perused 
them, Sir Thomas Edridge remarked that they appeared to be 
in excess of what the Bench required, and, therefore, they were 
now prepared to grant the license subject to several minor con- 
ditions, viz., that all the doors should open outwards and be 
marked as “exits,” and that all passages provided as exits 
should be kept solely as such. 


ON Saturday Mr. Melville applied to the Derby magistrates 
for a renewal of the license to his Grand Theatre in that town. 
He stated that all the suggestions made by the Bench, when 
they visited the theatre last Tuesday, had been carried out, 
with the exception of that relating to the erection of a spiral 


- 


staircase outside the dressing-rooms. He was securing tenders 
for the work, which would be immediately carried out. The 
Magistrates expressed their entire satisfaction with the arrange- 
ments, and mentioned particularly that the fire-extinguishing 
apparatus was in a perfectly satisfactory condition. The 
license was renewed, and will be handed to Mr, Melville imme- 
diately the staircase is constructed. 


ON Saturday, Mr. Elliston, proprietor of the Bolton 
Theatre Royal, applied for a renewal of the license. The 
magistrates had visited the place and suggested various 
alterations and improvements, including a wall between the 
stage and auditorium, increased accommodation, and the 
opening of the doors outwards automatically. The license was 
granted. 


ON Saturday night an accident happened at the Theatre 
Royal, Northwich, of which Mr. Grant is the proprietor. The 
site of the theatre has become recently liable to the subsidences. 
common in the district. Soon after the doors had been open, 
and before the performance had begun, the pillars supporting 
the gallery opposite the stage gave way, and the gallery 
collapsed. Fortunately no one sustained any injury. 


PREVENTION OF WIND-STRIPPING ON ROOFS. 


THE insecurity of slates and tiles on the roofs of our buildings 
too often becomes painfully apparent as the stormy season of 
the year overtakes us. We propose in the following remarks to 
bring under notice a system of fastening slates and tiles on 
roofs, by which perfect security can be guaranteed against the 
danger of wind-stripping. The system is the patent of Mr. S. 
Harvey, of 8 Albert Buildings, Weston-super-Mare. The 
system can be applied to all kinds of Roman, flat, and fancy 
tiles, and for repairing roofs in general it will prove invaluable, 
entirely superseding the plan of hanging slates with strips of 
zinc or lead. The roof is also much strengthened by the 
method of roofing, and as the slates and tiles are held firmly in 
position, the entrance of snow or rain in storms is checked. 
The system is also the invention of Mr. Samuel Harvey him- 
self, the method being to fix tiles and slates by means of 
screws. Holes are pierced in the head and tail of each tile of 
the roll type (of any kind) between the rolls, and in the case of 
flat tiles and slates there are also half holes or notches at the 
sides at about the middle of the tile or slate. The tiles and 
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slates are laid in the usual way, and then a screw is passed 
through the holes in the tail of the upper one and the head of 
the under one, and the two are screwed down upon the batten, 
or in the case of flat tiles or slates the screw passes through 
the half-holes or notches also, at about the middle of the inter- 
mediate tile or slate, so that by these means the wind cannot 
lift the tails of the tiles or slates, and thus strip the roof, as so 
often happens when the wind can get under them and turn 
them over. 


of india-rubber, vulcanite, or other suitable material, or they 


| others near it. 


The heads of the screws are bedded upon washers | 


may be bedded upon mastic, white lead, or any other suitable | 


composition. 

When extra cost is not an object, a metal plate (preferably 
of zinc, as the thinnest and cheapest) would be placed under 
the lap of the upper slate or tile, having a circular neck stamped 
through the middle, thus forming a short tube, which passes 
through the hole in the tail of the slate or tile, this tube receiv- 
ing the screw. The size of this plate is about equal to the 
depth of the “bond” of the slates or tiles. By the introduction 
of this plate, if by any chance the screw and washer should not 
be screwed tightly home, any water passing through the hole 
of the upper slate would be carried below the “bond.” To 
prevent the rusting of the screws they are to be galvanised with 


preventive. The foregoing having reference to tiles applies to 
those already made, but in the case of tiles to be made for this 
method of fixing, a capping-piece or shield is made upon the 
tail or bottom of the tile with a dovetailed slot running under it, 
instead of a hole. This is for the purpose of sliding down the 


the lower tiles. The end of the slot is then filled up with 
cement, mastic, or other suitable composition. The slot formed 
would be in the pressing mould by means of a sliding piece of 
metal the sectional shape of the slot. In the case of some 


‘The same will apply to flat tiles. The hip and 
ridge tiles may be fixed by the same method as the slates and 
tiles. Although screws are mentioned for fixing (as preferable) 
for this invention, flat-headed nails may be used as lessening 
the cost. 

It may be of interest, as further elucidating the system, to 
describe what Mr. Harvey claims for his method. In the first 
place, it is a method of fixing tiles and slates by means of 
screws (or nails) bedded on washers of some yielding material, 
or upon some plastic composition, as a means of preventing 
wind-stripping. The use of a stamped metal plate having a 
neck or tube, through which the screw passes, as an additional 
means of preventing leakage. The use of a capping piece or 
shield, with dovetailed slot under, to purposely made tiles, as a 


_ means of covering up the screw altogether. The use of a raised 


projection at the bottom of purposely made roll or other tiles, as 
a means of throwing the water from the screw. The use of “ key 


slates” or “key tiles” as a means of releasing the other slates 


or tiles. The value of Mr. Harvey’s invention will, we think, be. 
fully apparent. The advantages of a sound roof are never more 
appreciated than when people are enduring the miseries of 
leakage. Besides the damage to the house itself, and furniture. 


: S “ 1 and fittings, there is little consolation in paying workmen to 
zinc, or they may be coated with any suitable covering as a_ 


replace broken or displaced slates and tiles, for these repairs are 
seldom executed without the workmen doing a great deal of 


injury to the sound part of the roof while patching up the 


_ defective parts. 


Therefore the immunity from discomfort, 
damage to property, loss of time and temper, and vexatious 


: ‘ SH cost of repairs, which is secured by Mr. Harvey’s method, is 
upper tile over and covering the screw after it is fixed through | 


tiles made by pressure, a diamond-shaped projection may be | 
formed upon the tail of the tile to throw the water from the > 


screw, a water-tight joint being formed between the screw and 
the tile as before described. One screw or more may be used 
to each tile or slate as may be required ; in the case of double- 
roll tiles one between each roll. When it is necessary to take 


| 


out a broken slate to put in a new one, the process is as follows. | 


At certain distances apart are inserted what are called ‘key 
slates,” having narrow strips cut off the sides of the upper half 
of the slate equal to the size of the half hole or notch. This 


allows the “key slate” to be drawn down, and thus release the | 


most welcome. 


MARYLEBONE BAZAAR. 


A REVIVAL and reproduction of old Mary-bone Gardens 
(A.D. 1670) is being made, and a grand fancy bazaar and féte 
will be held under distinguished patronage, from Tuesday, 
November 22, to Saturday, November 26 inclusive, from 2 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. daily. The Countess of Meath will open the bazaar. 
The bazaar, reproducing the old and famous “ Mary-bone 
Gardens,” designed with much skill by Mr. Thomas Harris, 
architect, and most ably carried out by Messrs. Campbell, Smith 
& Co., of Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., will be most 
interesting and attractive, especially to the present parishioners 
of the “grand old parish” itself. An authentic historic account 
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STEEL 


Hosss, Hart & Co., Limited. nod 
GenTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 


the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 
opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 


were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 


The recent fire at my establishment, in my 
proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes 
intense destructive force. ; 
: You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 
walle in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 
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of the famous gardens, with all its doings two hundred years 
ago, will be published and sold; but the bazaar will have to be 
seen to be appreciated, for no description would convey an 
adequate idea of its attractions and interest. : 

In addition to the other attractions of the bazaar itself, 

there will be a most interesting show of Marylebone curiosities, 
with a catalogue which will be a curiosity in itself. During the 
week, also, there will be reproduced some of the very ballads, 
songs, and catches which used to be sung in the “ Old Mary- 
bone Gardens ;” pieces by Purcell, Leveridge, Handel, Dibdin, 
Arnold, and Corelli will be sung, accompanied upon the 
harpsichord, flute & béc, viola da gamba, &c., and nothing will 
be wanting to make the bazaar and féte a most interesting and 
attractive spectacle and pleasant place of resort. 
— The beautiful architecture of “The Rose of Normandy” (a 
famous house in its time, through the courtyard of which 
entrance is gained to the gardens) ; the rows of birches, firs, 
thorns, and other trees ; the gay and brilliant stalls, with their 
lady occupants, the costumes, the innumerable and _ varied 
lights, and the music, will make up amost vivid scene of beauty 
and fairy-like appearance. 

The Mary-bone Gardens were situate at the northern end 
of High Street, and on the east side of that thoroughfare, 
opposite to the old parish church, and formed originally part of 
the ornamental garden attached to the royal palace erected by 
Henry VIII. about the year 1650; the palace, from its being so 
seldom used by royalty, was let, and its name changed to that 
of the Manor House; the gardens, being detached and let 
separately, were opened as a place of public recreation under 
the title of Mary-bone Gardens. The gardens were entered 
from the High Street through the Rose of Normandy Tavern. 
They were, up to the year 1737, open to all ranks and classes 
free ; but in 1738 Mr. Gough (the first manager that mention is 
found of ) charged a shilling admission, but gave an equivalent 
in refreshment for the entrance fee. The original gardens, 
about five acres in extent, comprised the sites of Devonshire 
Place and portions of Beaumont Street and Devonshire Street, 
and extended as far eastward as Harley Street ; and when the 
bowling-greens at the back of the Rose were incorporated 
(about 1753) the southern boundary was Weymouth Street— 
then called Bowling Green Lane—the extent being thereby in- 
creased to about eight acres. 
the gardens is said to have stood on the site of No. 17 Devon- 
shire Place. These gardens appear to have been very popular 
and much frequented when in their zenith, and competed with 


The bow-fronted orchestra in | 


Vauxhall and Ranelagh, a great source of attraction being the 
firework exhibitions, for which they were so famous. The 
gardens were closed in 1778, and the site devoted to building 
purposes. 

The silver season tickets are the exact reproduction of those 
used two hundred -years ago at the Old Mary-bone Gardens, 
and are worth preserving as a memento of the bazaar of 1887, 
held in the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, W. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


ON Friday, in last week, Lord Egerton of Tatton, as chairman 
of the Company, cut the first sod of the great undertaking of 
the Manchester Ship Canal. The point selected was at Eastham 
Ferry, Cheshire. Mr. Walker, the contractor, Mr. Leader 
Williams, the engineer, and several of the directors were present. 
It appears that the meadows and slopes near Eastham Ferry, 
where the canal will enter the Mersey and derive the whole of 
its water supplies, are now alive with the preparations for work 
on the Manchester Ship Canal. The contract for the canal is a 
colossal one, the total being six millions sterling. Large as it 
is, it has been entrusted to one gentleman—Mr. T. A. Walker, 
Great George Street, Westminster, and of King Street, Man- 
chester. He has already got a large quantity of plant on the 
ground. The contract is subdivided into nine sections, of four 
and a half miles each, and each of these sections is placed under 
a separate agent. The section of four anda half miles from 
Eastham to a little beyond Ellesmere Port, in Cheshire, is 
under the charge of Mr. Manisty, Mr. Walker’s agent for this 
section. At Hooton station all day long there is a constant un- 
loading of locomotives, steam navvies, cranes, traction engines, 
tipping waggons, rails, sawing-machines, and a great variety of 
apparatus, which indicates the commencement of a contract of 
unusual proportions. At the old Eastham Pier timber is being 
unloaded from flats, chiefly for the building of navvies and con- 
tractors’ offices, locomotive sheds, &c. Two classes of loco- 
motives will be employed for drawing waggons containing 
materials, and smaller locomotives will be employed to “tip” 
them. These latter are of a light weight, say about Io tons, as 
compared with 18 tons, the weight of the ordinary contractor’s 
engine, and standing on a short wheel basis, will turn round 
very abrupt curves. The central line of what will be the path- 
way of ocean-going steamships is already marked out in the green 
turf. The fresh, sandy sod is being turned up by the navvies, 
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who are briskly at work constructing the railway which | 
will form so important a part of the plan of operations. | 
Horses are dragging rails into position from the great heap 
where they have been thrown down from the lorries, and 
already a considerable length of railway crosses the sward. 
The cottages in the neighbourhood of Eastham are already full 
of lodgers employed on the works. The huts for the men are 
not yet built. At present all is rural at Eastham. The con- 
tractor will place his principal reliance for getting through the 
work quickly and economically on steam diggers, but about | 
2,000 men will be employed on this length of 4} miles. If the 
same numbers are employed on each of the nine sections, it 
will be seen that the Manchester Ship Canal will give employ- 
ment to 18,000. With the aid of the steam diggers (which 
run), it is hoped to complete the canal in four years. Four of 
these steam diggers are already on the ground, but they are 
not put together. The business of carting between the canal 
terminus and Hooton station is going steadily on, and is of | 
course cutting up the roads a good deal; but for this the con- | 
tractor has readily offered to pay any reasonable charge made | 
by the Highway Board for extraordinary traffic. The canal | 
will be 26 feet deep, which is the same depth as the Suez | 
Canal. This will suffice to carry ocean-going vessels, and, no | 
doubt, just as has been the case with the Suez Canal, steamers 
expressly adapted for this traffic will eventually be constructed, 
capable of trading to the other side of the globe —to India, Aus- 
tralia, China, and Japan—as well as of penetrating inland, vzé the 
canal, as faras Manchester. The Suez Canalis 72 feet wide at the | 
bottom, but the Manchester Canal will have a minimum width of | 
120 feet, or 48 feet wider. This will enable the largest cargo 

steamers to pass one another in the canal, and to navigate | 
with ease and speed. The railways cross the canal at a high 
level sufficient to allow steamers to pass under, and the roads 
are carried over it by swing bridges. Docks are to be con- 
structed at various points on the route, and the great advantage 
of the canal to Cheshire will be the facilities it will afford for 
shipment of salt. At Weston Point docks will be constructed 
at the terminus of the river Weaver navigation. Upwards of a 
million tons of salt annually pass from this river for shipment 
abroad or coastwise, principally at Liverpool. When the ship 
canal is constructed shipping will be enabled to load at Western 
Point, or at the widened portion of the canal where it joins 
the estuary of the river Weaver, and thus save the cost of the 
present large freight between Western Point and Liverpool. | 
At Runcorn, the existing docks, which now can only be reached | 


immense convenience to the salt and chemical trades. 
| present line of the canal in the Mersey estuary takes it along 


by vessels at high tide, will be upon the canal, and may then be 
reached by ships at all states of the tide. This will be an 
The 


the curve of the Cheshire shore. In some places along this 


_ section it runs just within the shore line, at others it is carried 


upon the estuary, and will have a sea bank. In these places 
borings have been made for the sandstone rock which is 
never far distant in this part of the Mersey. The canal, when 
completed, will be of the most substantial character, as the 
embankments are to be constructed of stone, so as to withstand 
the wash of the steamers. 


THE PROGRESS OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts was held on Monday in the Society’s hall, 117 George 
Street, Edinburgh, Mr. D. Bruce Peebles, the president, in the 
chair. There was a good attendance of members. The 
special business of the meeting was to hear an address by the 
President, who retires from the chair at this time. Having a 
general reference to the progress of science and art during the 
reign of Queen Victoria as they had affected the comforts of 
the people and their facilities of travelling and communication, 
the address dealt more particularly with the progress of artificial 
lighting and the present position and prospects of gas as an 
illuminant and heating power. In illustration of that part of his 
subject there was displayed on the table a collection of articles 
used in past times in Scotland and elsewhere for the general 
purposes of light-giving. Among them were several specimens 
of the old small Roman lamp of moulded clay, with evidence 
of considerable ornamentation, the light from which could not 
at best have exceeded that of a tiny candle. A number of old 
Scottish “ crusies” were also on view, formed either of stone, 
with the cup-like cavity and “ stroup” for the wick, or of metal 
beaten into shape in a matrix. Several curious old candlesticks 
and moulds for the making of candles at home were also shown, 
as well as specimens of the now very rare tinder-box, which, 
it may be said, the present generation has seen go out of use.. 


_ Attracting some attention were a few brass pendant lamps of 


Italian workmanship. Of neat design and good finish, they 
resembled the modern chandelier, having three or more 
arms protruding from a common centre. The oil was con- 
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tained in a vessel in the middle, each wick being fed by a 
pipe from it, and the flame, having no “chimney,” had to 
be prevented from smoking by the application of snuffers, 
a pair of which, as well as an extinguisher and tweezers, 
all of excellent make, were severally attached to the 
lamps by a neat brass chain. Another and more primitive 
device for giving light in a dwelling was shown in a few speci- 
mens of “ peer men,” an article at no very remote period in 
common use in Scottish country households. Its purpose was 
to hold the “ fir cannel” or split of resinous fir, by the flame of 
which the family had supper and the head of the house “ took 
the books.” The rudest form of the ‘‘ peer man” was that of a 
stout staff of about three feet long, placed in a hole bored into 
a large stone, and having a piece of slit iron fixed at the upper 
end for holding the “cannel wood.” The split of fir, taken 
from a stock on a frame kept within the “ingle” that they 
might be thoroughly dry, would of course be fixed in the slit in 
a horizontal position, and the light could in a degree be regu- 
lated by raising or lowering the burning end. The name 
‘‘peer man,” or poor man, is supposed to have originated in 
the custom of assigning the duty of holding the light to a beggar 
man who might be within the gates in the days before the con- 
trivance referred to had been devised. Other forms of “ peer 
men” made of iron, and having several hinges after the 
manner of a gas-bracket, were also shown, and are known to 
have been in use in Mid-Lothian and Lanarkshire within living 
memory. They were constructed for fixing on the upper bar of 
a grate, but the illuminant in this instance was not “cannel 
wood” but “cannel coal.” This, as is well known, takes fire 
easily and gives a good light. The splinter of coal was laid upon 
the “peer man”; it was kept ablaze by being held near to the 
fire, and the fumes would escape by the chimney. The other 
specimens in the collection, which was examined with much 
interest, included a number of candle-snuffers of elaborate 
workmanship, and some curious old-fashioned lanterns or 
“‘bouets ” made of wood and other material, and one excellent 
specimen of the French tinplate Argand oil lamp. 

Mr. Bruce Peebles having prefaced his lecture by directing 
attention to the collection of utensils relating to the “ light” of 
other days, said that the gas engineer was not so much engaged 
with what had gone before as with what was going on now and 
what might be met with in the closing years of the century. 
Great things were spoken of in connection with electricity, but 
he knew that a more formidable opponent was at his door in 
the enormous supplies of petroleum, and the perfection attained 
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in the use of it by the aid of the lamps now to be had in every 
form, and in prices ranging from a few pence to as many 
pounds. The gas flame stood alone in being a light produced 
without a wick. When the electric light could dispense with its 
carbons, and the glow-lamp its carbon filament, the dynamo 
might challenge the gas retort ; but, meantime, he had no fear 
of the docile light of gas holding its own. In 1824 Edinburgh 
had an Oil Gas Company, of which Sir Walter Scott was 
chairman, and they charged 4os. per 1,000 cubic feet for their 
product. The company was bought up by the present Edin- 
burgh Gas Company in 1829, at which time they were giving 
coal gas at 125. per 1,000 feet. Mr. Thomas Newbigging, C.E., 
in 1885, estimated the capital now.employed in the gas in- 
dustry in this kingdom at 65,432,986/., being the bare expendi- 
ture upon the undertakings. Many departures from old 
methods of working were now being made ; regenerative firing, 
for example, had lately been adopted with the greatest success, 
and Sir C. W. Siemens had complimented Mr. William Foulis, 
C.E , Glasgow, on the great perseverance with which he had 
adapted the Siemens retorts to be used with the Scottish 
“‘cannel” coal. The Siemens regenerative system was doing all 
that was claimed for it. In the Glasgow Corporation Gas- 
works, Mr. Foulis in 1885 had 1,670 Siemens retorts capable 
of manufacturing 14,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day, 
and these had superseded 1,337 retorts whose carbonising 
power was only 9} million feet per day. While they only occu- 
pied the same space as the smaller number a saving of fuel 
equal to 50 per cent. had been effected. That was equal to 8d. 
per ton of coal carbonised, which, added to 5¢. per ton saved 
in labour, made 1s. 1d. saved per ton on the working. The 
managers of the Leith, Dundee, and Kirkcaldy Gasworks, who 
had adopted the system, gave most favourable reports of it, and 
it looked as if this system was to be as great a boon in gas- 
making as the hot blast was in the manufacture of iron. Large 
extensions of the system had lately been made at Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen, while a new stack of 169 of these retorts was 
last month erected at Dundee Gasworks, and would only occupy 
the space of 48 old ones. Mr. Peebles next proceeded to 
describe in some detail the difference between the old and the 
new systems, which, he said, lay in the method of firing and 
keeping up the heat in the retort setting. In the old system, 
the coke or coal for firing was burnt in a furnace under the 
retorts, but in the new the hot coke was drawn from the retorts 
and taken direct to a producer, which was a furnace of about 
3 feet diameter and 7 feet deep, built with refractory bricks 
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enclosed in a cast-iron casing. The top of the producer was 
fitted with an opening, through which the hot coke was intro- 
duced. A cover was then placed over it and carefully luted, so 
as to make a gas-tight joint. A new system of purification, by 
Mr. C. F. Claus, was being looked forward to with much 
expectancy by gas engineers, as was also one by Mr. William 
Young, both of which had for their object the purifica- 
tion of gas in closed vessels, and, if possible, the complete 
removal of the sulphur compounds. It would certainly be a 
triumph for these gentlemen if they could turn the huge 
purifying boxes and their unsavoury smelling contents out of 
the gaswork doors for ever. The demand for ammoniacal 


liquor was at present low, but if by these new processes it | 


could be made more cheaply and thus lessen the cost of 
sulphate, the low price might help to extend its use and increase 
the demand. After noticing the numerous products which had 
been obtained from coal-tar, and the proposal to burn it in the 
retorts in order to raise its price, the lecturer said he had great 
respect for that commodity, though it was something of a drug 
in the market. A barrel of gas-tar was a barrel of mystery, 
from which the chemist had drawn out such wonderful things, 
and might yet draw out things more wonderful, that he never 
thought of burning a barrel of gas-tar without a feeling that 
they were sending up the chimney an article of which they did 
not know the value. Attention was next directed to the 
economy of burning gas at low pressure, and the saving effected 
by the use of the automatic governor burner. The needle- 
burner, of which he was the inventor, must have saved an 
enormous amount of money to gas consumers at home and 
abroad. A testimony to the economy of low pressure was 
borne a few months ago at a meeting of Aberdeen Town Council. 
The inspector of lighting put governors on the public lamps to 
reduce the pressure, and the saving stated to have been 
effected in twelve months by their means was 929/., while the 
streets were said to be better lighted than before. If such 
a sum was saved by controlling at the point of ignition in the 
public lamps, it would be worth knowing how much it would 
amount to if governors were applied to the whole of the burners 
in the city. Regarding the extension of the uses of gas, it was 
to be noted that the gas engine was now being made of small 
and useful sizes. These were largely being taken advantage of 
in small businesses where intermittent power wasneeded. The 
trade in them, however, was not confined to small sizes, for 
they were now being constructed to give out 60 horse-power, 
and a four-cylinder Otto was now being made which would 


have an impulse at every stroke and develop over 1oo horse- 
power. Messrs. Tangye were making a gas hammer to give a 
blow equal to 3 cwt. falling 1 foot, and 3,0co of such blows with 
gas at 25. 6d. per thousand feet was a splendid pennyworth of 
power. Gas cooking was making great progress, especially in 
England, and in an astonishing degree at our doors. The 
Glasgow Corporation had now out on hire 4,000 cooking 
appliances, and had sold 4,766 heating stoves. By a very 
simple alteration they had converted 2,000 ordinary kitchen 
ranges into excellent gas ovens, which were found to be cheap, 
efficient, and economical. There never was a time in which 
there was more life in the gas industry than now. From retort 
to gasholder, from gasholder to burner, every process and 
every bit of machinery had its specialist working hard as if 
the whole lighting of the country depended on him. The weak- 
limbed shareholder would get his knees strengthened if he 
knew a little more of the calibre of the men who were now 
carrying on the gas manufacture of the country. There need 
be no hesitation on the part of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Corporation in taking over the two gas undertakings at the 
prices offered if they continued under the present able manage- 
ment. The electric light was continually being referred to as 
the light of the future. Of course it was so, but it was not as 
yet the light of the present. It had done a great deal of good 
to gas. Thetwo modes of lighting would keep in their own 
grooves, and, instead of colliding, would bear one another 
company as good friends. Gas engineers were not alarmed, 
and had no idea of putting up the shutters. At Birmingham 
there had very recently been erected two telescopic gas- 
holders, which would together have a storage capacity of 
13,000,000 cubic feet, at a cost of 150,615/. These magnificent 
structures, which were of equal size, were the largest in use in 
the world. The South Metropolitan Gas Company were at 
present constructing a holder at a cost of 60,o0o/, the 
contents of which would be 8,250,000 cubic feet. Mr. 
Livesey, the managing director of that company, had in 
1872, 1876, 1877, and 1881 erected holders respectively 
of 14,022,039 17"and™ 5°5%) million sicubic feet, capacity. 
Gas he had called a docile light, for there was no light 
that was so easily managed. In power of illumination, in ease 
of handling, in momentary readiness, in trustworthiness, in 
constancy, in safety, in cleanness, in supplying every degree of 
heat for chemical operations, in street and domestic lighting, 
in lighthouse illumination, in the lighting of buoys, and in many 
other applications gas still stood supreme ; and while they gave 
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a hearty welcome to the electric light, it only made them 
appreciate gas allthe more Young gas engineers were coming 
into the field well equipped with scientific knowledge, and they 
would not be content to let their profession be an idle one. 
Economies as yet not thought of would be introduced, and uses 
for residuals would yet be found that would enhance their 
value. In conclusion, Mr. Peebles, remarking on the general 
progress of the century, said that as the mail coach had 
vanished before the mile-a-minute locomotive, the fir candle and 
crusie, the homely light-givers of a past age, were gone, and 
gas, paraffin, and the electric light shined in their place, while 
the tinder-box was superseded by the lucifer match and the 
elegant wax vesta. These showed the extraordinary progress 
that had been made, and yet when the brightest of them was 
held between the eye and the sun's disc it appeared as a black 
spot. Man’s invention shrank into insignificance when compared 
with what was provided in answer to the command, “ Let there 
be light !” 


THE FIRE IN THE EXETER THEATRE, 


Ir will be remembered that Captain Shaw, of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, was sent to Exeter by the Home Secretary in 
order to report upon the disaster. His report has been sent in, 
together with verbatim details of evidence and plans of the 
building. Captain Shaw says that the descriptions given of the 
building had been prepared with the greatest possible care, and 
were as precise as he could make them; but the complexity 
and confusion of some of the passages rendered any simple 
description impossible, and he could not help repeating what 
he had before urged—that no passage or exit should be sanc- 
tioned in a theatre which could not be adequately described in 
about half a dozen words. The site was an excellent one, 
affording admirable facilities for ample exits, with but a short 
distance to travel from any part of the house. As originally 
purchased it covered 10,500 superficial feet. The prospectus 
stated that this was more ground than was required for a 
theatre, and a piece at its widest end of over 2,000 superficial 
feet was let off. This was a serious mistake, as there could 
have been erected on that part a building having properly 
protected doorways opening on to the end wall of the stage, 
where the carpentering and painting could have been done. 
The rental obtained for the part let off was 35/. a year, and for 
this small sum the opportunity was lost of separating those 


Further 


SCALE ONE AND A QUARTER INCH TO THE FOOT, 


dangerous trades which were afterwards carried on in the worst 
part of the building that could have been selected. Captain 
Shaw admits it to be possible, as stated in evidence, that 
there are elsewhere other theatres as bad as that of Exeter, 
but it may be confidently asserted that there can be very few 
worse, as the Theatre Royal of Exeter had the following 
serious effects of construction :—(1) It was all in one risk. (2) 
The highest point of the dome or ceiling over the auditorium, 
which should have been at least 10 feet above the highest seat 
or passage of the gallery, was 5 feet below that point. (3) The 
roof over the stage, which should have been at least 20 feet 
above the centre of the dome, was only 7 feet above that point. 
(4 and 5) There was not sufficient outlet for smoke over the 
stage and auditorium. (6) The gallery, which should have 
been provided with two staircases, one at each side, had only 
one staircase, which was obstructed in several places. It had 
an open door of communication on the upper-circle level, 
another on the dress-circle level, and it joined an exit on the 
ground floor which was common to five other parts of the 
house. (7) The gas for the sunlight in the centre of the 
auditorium was on the same meter as the gas for the stage, 
and when the latter was shut off the whole of the auditorium 
was instantly plunged in darkness. (8) There were no places 
enclosed by masonry for the storage of scenery, properties, and 
Stores, or for the carrying on of the necessary work in the way 
of carpentering, gasfitting, plumbing, &c. (9) There was no 
provision made for dealing with an outbreak of fire in the flies, 
which was the very part where the greatest danger necessarily 
existed. (10) Many of the passages and corridors which, 
according to the agreement and understanding, were to have 
been constructed of fire-resisting materials, supported and 
enclosed by brick walls, were of wood, enclosed by lath and 
plaster or by match-boarding. (11) The exit from the stalls 
and dress-boxes, as originally designed, was cramped and 
tortuous, and was only partly rectified by the emergency exit, 
which brought the occupants of those parts into direct conflict 
with the whole of the occupants of the gallery and a portion of 
the dress-circle. (12) The introduction of shops into the side 
of the building most suitable for providing easy means of 
exit. 

Any one of these serious defects of construction should 
have prevented the licensing of the building asa theatre. A 
company determined to oduild a theatre, and engaged an arch- 
tect to carry out the work. That work was completed to the 
satisfaction of the company. It is true this is only a pre- 
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sumption, but it is a very strong one, as it is known that the 
company was in possession of the premises. Then the matter 
passed from the hands of the architect and the company 
became responsible. The company applied to the authority 
appointed by statute for the public safety to be allowed to use 
it as a theatre, and that authority, after taking certain steps 
and getting certain alterations made, granted a license, thus in- 
forming the company, the public, and all concerned that the 
building was safe for the purposes of a theatre and fit for the 
reception of an audience. Thus the licensing authority became 
responsible for the safety of the building on the day of issuing 


the license, namely, October 12, 1886, and, in the absence of | 


evidence to the contrary, was still responsible on the date of 
the fire. No evidence was offered of any subsequent act, after 
the granting of the license, of the occupiers which could have 
contributed to the heavy loss of life. On the contrary, the 
only act stated in evidence was the removal of certain obstruc- 
tions which had been overlooked by the licensing authority. 
It must, therefore, be taken as an absolute and undoubted fact 
that the building was constructed according to the wishes and, 
to a considerable extent, the orders of the licensing authority. 
In summing up his report, Captain Shaw states that the 
fire arose in the flies through accident or neglect on the part of 
these employed, and the heavy loss of life was caused by the 
bad construction of the theatre. Who was responsible for 
these events? The jury no doubt censured the licensing autho- 
rity severely, but also apportioned some of the censure to the 
architect, and in doing so have laid the foundation of a prece- 
dent which, if followed, will lead to endless difficulties. In such 
a case there can be but one responsible authority, and any 
attempt to reduce the responsibility of that authority or fritter 
it away can only end in confusion. If those inquiring into a 
disaster of this kind decide to go behind the license of the 
constituted authority, where are they to end? If they admit 
the architect to a share of the responsibility, why should they 
not also include the contractor, the clerk of works, the brick- 
layers, the masons, the joiners, the gasfitters, the plumbers, and 
all others who were engaged in the construction of the building, 
even the labourers who took out the ground for the foundation— 
all these persons had dealings only with their employers, and, 
having completed their several contracts and satisfied their em- 
ployers, had passed out of the case, and had properly no place 
in the subject before the jury. The licensing authority ex- 
pressed no wish to be relieved from any portion of the credit 


although I am bound to say that the jury gave a most careful 


and patient consideration to every point in the case, still I 


| cannot but feel that, looking to the future, it is most 


dangerous to acknowledge any division of authority or 
responsibility in a matter of such serious importance, in- 
volving the lives of all who attend theatres. Notwithstanding 
the verdict of the jury, it must be again plainly stated that 
on acertain date the licensing authority assumed the whole 
and sole responsibility for the safety of life in the Exeter 
Theatre, and by that act relieved the company, including the 
architect and the others I have mentioned. That authority 
passed and approved the work, and would have no right now 
to blame the architect or anyone else for anything that might 
have been done before that approval. It is only right to repeat 
that there is no reason to suppose that that authority would 
attempt to blame anyone in this way. It appears to me that 
the licensing magistrates either deceived themselves or were 
deceived, and that with the most ordinary care they ought tohave 


| discovered that, according to the rules which they themselves 


had adopted, the building was unfit to be licensed as a theatre. 
After acknowledging the great courtesy and assistance he 
received from the coroner (Mr. H. W. Hooper), Captain Shaw 
says it was a most fortunate circumstance and highly creditable 
to all concerned in this terrible catastrophe that there was no 
panic, and that in the legitimate and necessary rush for life 
which took place many kindly and even chivalrous acts have to 
be recorded, and that several persons now living undoubtedly 
owed their escape to these noble actions on the part of others. 
The saddest part of this matter is that no lesson of any kind 
has been taught by the event, as everyone who has studied the 
subject, either theoretically or practically, knew beyond any 
possibility of a doubt what the whole action of the fire and 
smoke would be under such circumstances. And, moreover, 
the lessons and warnings of recent years had prepared all 
concerned for the terrible catastrophe precisely as it actually 
occurred. 


Expedition.—The energies of the Metropolitan Police have 
recently been taxed in innumerable ways. Urgently requiring 
increased stable accommodation for mounted constabulary, 
they commanded the fitting up of sixteen stalls, which were 
completed within twenty-four hours of the order being issued 
by Messrs. Barton & Ballard, of 151 Oxford Street, Stable 
Fitting Manufacturers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and to 


of the responsibility of opening the theatre to the public, and | Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Police. 
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OLD MARY-BONE GARDENS 


(A.D. 1670) REVIVED AND REPRODUCED, 
IN WHICH WILL BE HELD A 


GRAND FANCY BAZAAR AND FETE, 


From Tuesday, November 22, to Saturday, November 26 (inclusive), from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. Daily 


AT THE PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET 


(FORMERLY MADAME TUSSAUD’S), 


LADY CORBETT. | MRS. COLLER. MISS JESSETT. MRS. MILLIKEN. 


| 
MRS. BARKER. _ MRS. PEARSON GEE. | MRS. JOMINI. MRS. PAYNE. 

MRS. BAYLY. MISS MARY HAHN. MRS. H. WHITWORTH | MRS. SUTTON SHARP. 
MRS. BORRETT. | 


MRS. JESSETT. JONES. MRS. TOLLER. 
THE MISSES WALLER. MRS. HENRY WYLDE. 


The Bazaar and Féte will be held in the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, W. (formerly Madame Tussaud’s). ; 
The Right Hon. the CounrEss OF MEATH will open the Bazaar on Tuesday afternoon, November 22, at Three o’clock precisely, when the 
Sale of Work will at once commence, and continue till the following Saturday, inclusive. j J) ee 

Entertainments of a varied kind—Concerts, Readings, and much besides—will take place every hour during the week. Distina 
e most kindly and generously offered their services. Catalogues of the Entertainments and Programmes wi 
found in the book issued by the Committee. : f : 

The Bazaar, reproducing the old and famous “ Mary-bone Gardens,” A.D. 1670, designed with much skill by To ree Mea. 
Architect, and ably carried out by Messrs. CAMPBELL, SMITH & Co., of Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., will be ne x eal bak the 
attractive. An authentic historic account of the famous Gardens, with all its pig two arrow TEOT ORO y will he eee a , 

have to be seen to be appreciated, for no description would convey an adequate idea of its a ractions an : 
More than a hundred ladies have contributed—mos' ly the work of their own See © beautiful, artistic, and most useful things for 
sale. Articles suitable for Presents, Christmas Gifts, and Children’s Toys will be in abundance. ae ; 

In addition to the other attractions of the Bazaar itself, there will be a most interesting show of Marylebone ppm Sng bel” es od 
which will be a curiosity in itself. During the week, also, there will be reproduced some of the very Ballads, Songs, an ee zu perl esa 
Old Mary-bone Gardens ;” pieces by Purcell, Leveridge, Handel, Dibdin, Arnold, and Corelli will be sung by well- 
able artistes, accompanied upon the Harpsichord, Flute 3 


béc, Viola da Gamba, &c.; and nothing will be wanting to make the Bazaar and Féte 
ive spectacle and pleasant place of rcsort. 


The beautiful architecture of “ ‘The Rose of Normandy ” (a famous house in its time, through the courtyard of which meat: Wires a 

); the rows of Birches, Firs, Thorns, and other trees; the gay and brilliant Stalls, with their Lady occupants ; the Costumes ; 

the innumerable and varied lights; and the Music_-will make up an indescribable scene of beauty and fairy -like appearance. ‘ve Ghiliinen’s 

ADMISSION will be by payment at the Rooms. Price for witnessing the Opening Ceremony and during the First Day, Five Shillings ; 

after Six o'clock, Two Shillings and Sixpence. Second Day, Two Shillings. Third and Fourth Days, One Shilling ; and on Saturday, Sixpence. 
Children under Twelve, Half-price. 


Printed by SPOTITSWOODH & CO., at No, 5 New- street Square, E.C., and Pnbl shea for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD. at the Office. No. 175 Strand, W.C., Londom 
Friday, Nov. mber 18, 1887, 
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‘THE offer of fifty pounds by the committee of the 
British School at Athens was hardly a sufficient inducement 
for any student to undergo the risks of living in a village of 
‘Cyprus ; but a similar sum has been added by Mr. I’Anson, 
and not only is there a better allowance, but the circum- 
‘stances are altered. The successful student in the com- 
petition becomes of some note in his profession, and there 
is no reason why he should not succeed quite as well as 
Mr. J. T. Ciarx, the American architect, who first made a 
name while holding a similar bursary. We hope the 
Institute will look after the rights of the successful student, 
for in explorations the man who does the work does not 
always receive the credit. The competition is interesting, 
put there is not much time left for preparation, as the names 
of candidates must be sent in by December ro. Another 
novel competition is also announced at the Institute. Ten 
pounds will be given for the best drawings and model of 
vaulting at the angle of a cloister. The prize is intended 
to give a further impetus to the course of study in Mr. 
Harvey's classes. It might have taken a more appro- 
priate form, and we hope the winner will hand over the 
money to the Architects’ Benevolent Society ; but the com- 
petition is well devised, and is exactly the kind of test that 
is needed at present. 


Main drainage is not a favourite source of expenditure 
with ratepayers, and in a town like Ramsgate, where nature 
is believed to have provided everything that visitors have 
any right to expect, work of the kind has the additional 
disadvantage of being compulsory under threats of public 
warnings from Local Government Boards and the like. In 
the summer there was an attempt to make out grievous 
losses through sewers being constructed of less dimensions 
than they were specified. It was not a success. A strategic 
turn of a different kind has been more victorious. The 
law courts were appealed to against the man who planned 
the sewers; and when were they known to fail in keeping 
down improvements or in supporting the old against the 
new? ‘The Ramsgate authorities entrusted their surveyor 
with the preparation of plans and specification and the 
-supervision of the drainage work at a percentage, the under- 
Standing being that the payments should not exceed 750/, 
with a further sum for quantities. The salary of the sur- 
yeyor was 200/. a year, which might be increased to 300/. 
as a maximum; and we need hardly say that an engineer 
of ability (and no other should have charge of a town 
like Ramsgate), is never likely to undertake a surveyor’s 
duties for so small a sum, unless he expects remuneration 
‘in a different form. The custom is to give the surveyor the 
preference for works which are not comprised in his stipu- 
lated duties, and experience proves that in doing so a town 
isa gainer. But in Ramsgate there are people who are 
exceedingly scrupulous about the letter of the law, and an 
action was taken to recover no less than eight penalties of 
fifty pounds each from the surveyor for infractions of the 
Public Health Act, five being on account of the drainage 
and three for street improvements. The assertors of the 
law were well advised, for although Mr. Justice MaTHEw, 
who heard the case, considered the surveyor had only 
received a moderate remuneration for arduous work, his 
‘lordship was compelled to mulct the victim of the law in 
one great penalty of 200/., with the addition of costs. 


THE case is to go before the Court of Appeal, and the 
Association of Municipal Engineers will not, we hope, leave 
the. Ramsgate surveyor to fight single-handed. The 
question at issue is whether a surveyor, who takes the 
position of an engineer called in for temporary pur- 
poses, can be regarded as being concerned or interested 
K1 a contract, and therefore liable under the Public 
Health Act.. According to Mr. Justice MATHEW, the 
‘object of the Act is to prevent any servant of a local 
-authority being placed in a position in which his own inte- 
ests and the public interests might clash. If a surveyor 
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took a contract, or acted as a servant of a contractor, there 
would be a risk of such a clashing of duties, and it was no 
doubt the intention of Parliament to put a stop to any 
arrangement of the kind. But in preparing plans, specifica- 
tions, and quantities, a surveyor does not become the 
partner or the servant or the representative of a contractor. 
His paymaster is still the local authority, and he is stil 
expected to act in that interest. It does not affect the sur- 
veyor in either his permanent or temporary office if the 
contractor loses or gains money, and as regards collusion, 
there is no reason to suppose that a town surveyor could do 
more in that way than a strange engineer. How a town 
surveyor in Ramsgate can be more concerned and inte- 
rested in a contract for a sewer than an engineer in 
Westminster (assuming that he confines himself to his 
rightful duties) is one of those puzzles which only lawyers 
can make out. Or to put it in another way, Must a town 
surveyor be considered always in that capacity, are all 
his hours the property of the local authority, or is it not 
possible for him to reserve his hours of leisure, and to set a 
price upon them if they are sacrificed? But let us exclude 
all questions of money, and suppose that the surveyor pre- 
pared his plans, specifications, and quantities as honorary 
engineer, would he not still be as much concerned and 
interested in the contract as if he received a percentage on 
the outlay? It is difficult to convince Courts that an archi- 
tect or engineer can act professionally without obtaining 
remuneration in some shape from a contractor, and so long 
as the belief exists there must be victims of the law ; but it 
this case is decided against the Ramsgate surveyor, it 
must follow that every architect and surveyor who is paid 
for quantities is the servant of a contractor (assuming the 
money passes through the latter’s hand), and the question 
will arise whether actions do not lie against them also 
under other Acts? 


Tue death of M. Gatiair has of course given rise to 
much regret in Brussels, for he was long recognised as one 
of the chiefs of the Belgian school of painting ; but as he 
was an invalid for a long time, there is no surprise. He 
was born at- Tournai in 1810, and, like so many of his 
countrymen, after studying in Antwerp he went to Paris for 
the completion of his training. Although the print from 
his Art and Liberty is seen everywhere, Louis GALLAIT 
gained his position by his historical works, and among them 
the most creditable are those which have the patriotism of 
Ecmont- and Horn for subjects. His Abdication of 
Charles V., which he painted in his thirtieth year, is a 
favourite picture with all visitors to the Brussels Musée. 
His Last Honours to F-gmont and Horn is in the Hotel de 
Ville of Tournai. According to Professor SPRINGER, there 
was an excess of sentimentalism about M. Gattait, which 
sometimes took a melodramatic turn; and some dis- 
appointment was felt owing to that characteristic in 1862, 
when his works were seen in the International Exhibition at 
Brompton. As far back as 1853, his Zemptation of St. 
Anthony and Louis XVII, were shown in Dublin, where 
they were deservedly admired. There was a femininity 
about most of the works of M. Gatiart, which was due in 
some measure to his French teaching ; but in the noble 
series of single figures on a golden ground surrounding the 
Senate Hall in Brussels, we see more of the vigour which 
should belong to a pupil of the great Antwerp school. 
We believe we are justified in saying that M. GALLAIT was 
offered the dignity of a baron in his own country, and he 
was no less entitled to it than HEenprIK Leys. He was 
one of the honorary foreign members of the English Royal 
Academy, and he succeeded OvERBECK as foreign asso- 
ciate of the French Académie des Beaux-Arts. 


Or late the architectural students of Paris do not appear 
to have taken much interest in their work—that is, if we 
may judge by the results of the competitions. It is not 
uncommon to hear dissatisfaction expressed with the designs 
that are submitted for the Prix de Rome itself, and some 
prizes of lesser value cannot always be awarded. Last week 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts could not find a design among 
all that were sent in which was worthy of the Chaudesaignes 
bursary, although the prize would enable the winner to spend 
a couple of years in Italy. The subject was an orangery. 
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IRON AND STEEL BRIDGES.* 


T might be easily imagined that there was not any 
necessity for additional books upon bridges in iron or 
steel, as they are comparatively simple in principle, and are 
capable of tests which ought to afford clues to the form and 
quantity of materials that will be most efficient in practice. 
The ample experiments undertaken for the Britannia 
Bridge, and of which so excellent a record was given by 
Mr. Epwin Crark, appeared, at the time, to have settled 
all the questions which can arise in the construction of 
wrought-iron girders. STEPHENSON had decided against 
the use of lattice girders. He was supported by FAIRBAIRN ; 
and when a beam with one or more webs of plates was 
declared to be perfect, what was the use of toil or trouble 
in seeking after results which were to end in disappoint- 
ment? It was considered a futile task to aspire after any- 
thing excelling the Britannia Bridge in strength, size, or 
economy. “This will be evident,” wrote Mr. CLARK, “if 
we call to mind that in that tube twenty-one per cent. of 
the whole weight of the sides is already consumed in 
stiffening them ; and not only would the weight of a longer 
structure increase as the cube of its length, but it would also 
require a much larger percentage of stiffening plates on the 
sides, for as the pillars increase in height the weight 
increases as the cube of the length, while the strength is 
only as the square.” It now seems strange that the mere 
statement of so large a quantity of material being required 
for stiffening the web was not sufficient to suggest whether 
the stiffeners did not sustain a most onerous part of the 
work, and whether the web did not resemble many exalted 
officials, and was credited with more than its due share of 
utility. To the designers of the bridge no other principle 
than the tubular was fit to be adopted for “the 
crossing of such a chasm.” But the widest of the four 
spans of the Britannia Bridge is only 459 feet 3 inches, 
and the total width from shore to shore at high water 
is no more than 1,100 feet. Now there are two openings in 
the Forth Bridge which are each 1,700 feet in span, although 
the conditions enforced are extremely rigorous, and we may 
yet see bridges in which even wider spaces are crossed. 
The differences between the structures that are to be seen 
in the Menai Strait and the Firth of Forth are enough to 
suggest the extent of the revolution in bridge building that 
has been accomplished in forty years. As TELFORD’s most 
graceful suspension chains were superseded by STEPHENSON’S 
rectangular tubes, so the latter seem a primitive sort of 
structure compared with the latest American and English 
bridges. 

The object of Mr. Fipier’s book is to explain the 
whole development of bridge building in iron and steel, and 
to prove the relation between the principles of mechanics 
and the various forms of girders. It professes to be written 
for the use of students, draughtsmen, and engineers, and 
throughout we find how well the author kept that end in 
view, and nothing is introduced which is without more or 
less bearing on practice. In the pages we seem to see the 
efforts of an engineer to find a consistent explanation for his 
own and other men’s work, for somehow the book is more 
suggestive of a student speaking to his fellows than of a 
professor in a classroom. Any one who knows how much 
is involved in obtaining satisfactory reasons for what may 
appear simple to many people, will be able to recognise the 
utility of Mr. Fipier’s book, both for office use and study. 
In the working out of results both graphic and algebraic 
processes are employed, the former being, as the author 
says, “not as a mere translation from the language of 
algebra, but as a parallel and independent method, which is 
capable in itself of affording positive demonstrations, and 
of yielding direct solutions for most of the problems that 
arise in bridge construction.” The two methods are 
analytical, and the value of analysis as a means of leading 
from the simple to the complex, or, as HERBERT SPENCER 
says, from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, is explained 
in the introductory chapter. The effect of Darwry’s theory 
1s to be traced in books on subjects that are far removed 
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& aoe Practical Treatise on Bridge Construction : being a Text-book on 
- esign and Construction of Bridges in Iron and. Steel. By? T. 
Claxton Fidler, M.Inst.C.E. ‘C. Griffin & Co, : 


from physiology, and we have an apt instance in the second 
page of Mr. Fipier’s book, where he says :— 

In one sense the girders of the Forth Bridge and the arched 
rib of the Danube Viaduct [Trajan’s] may be regarded as the: 
direct lineal descendants of the simple beam and the masonry 
arch ; but the modern structures which have been developed 
from these primitive types are examples of a higher organisa- 
tion. The essential functions of the structure, which may at 
first sight appear to be very simple, have been duly analysed 
into their component parts or elements; and these elementary 
functions have been allotted to separate members, each of 
which is specially adapted to the duty it has to perform. Thus 
the general course of progress has been from simplicity to 
complexity of structure, and from an unknown complexity to a 
defined simplicity of function. This “development of species ” 
has, in fact, proceeded by a course of “natural selection,” and 
the variation from the parent type has been continually widen- 
ing. At the first transition from an architecture of wood and 
stone the ideas of designers were naturally moulded in the 
familiar forms of the older styles—the iron girder was merely 
an improved beam, and in some cases iron arches were built 
of radiating blocks or voussoirs, in close imitation of their 
masonry prototypes ; and so long as experience or precedent 
was wholly relied upon, it is difficult to see how any other 
result could be expected. But more suitable forms of construc- 
tion were gradually adopted as men began to perceive the 
inadequacy of past experience, and to apply in practice the 
carefully tested reasoning of mechanical theory. 


The amazing progress that civil engineering, no less. 
than mechanical, has made during the century is explained 
in this extract. The theorist and inventor are recognised 
as having utility, and there is no slavery to precedents. 
Reverence for antiquity cannot preserve things or details. 
which are encumbrances, for the engineer looks forward, 
believing that, since his eyes are not placed in his occiput, 
he was never intended to weaken, if not to exhaust, his 
faculties in worship of the works of carpenters, masons, and 
smiths, who were less able than himself. If he can invent 
something which has an advantage, he sets it up without 
any trouble about the extent of its departure from the pre- 
cedents of TELFORD or TUBAL CAIN. He can stand before 
GEORGE STEPHENSON’s ancient locomotive with the happy 
feeling that he is not bound to sketch and measure its 
details with religious fervour, nor to recommend his children 
and pupils to look upon it as the we plus ultra of construc- 
tion. For him there are no edicts about the duty of doing 
all he can to promote the survival of the unfitting: he takes 
his cue from nature, and goes ahead. 

Mr. Fipuer, therefore, begins with an explanation of the 
natural forces which must be recognised in any structure 
that is intended to be stable. He treats of the principles 
of statics, and special importance is attached to the phe- 
nomena of bending strain. ‘There is a chapter on the 
graphic representation of bending moments. The author 
does not shirk the avowal of the deficiencies of our know- 
ledge on many things which appear self-evident, like gravi- 
tation, as when he speaks of the difficulty of ascertaining 
the strains on a beam of timber placed across a stream or 
other opening, although they may be discovered in a com- 
plex lattice girder. Something has been discovered with 
the aid of prisms of glass or indiarubber on which lines are 
marked, but there is still hesitation in laying down a 
general law, inasmuch as the lateral adhesion of materials 
is a factor that is not to be expressed in plain figures. But 
enough is known to convince us that in a solid beam there 
are parts which escape any appreciable exertion, and as 
they may be removed without loss, the question becomes, 
What are the forms in which no material is wasted? Mr. 
Frp.er’s explanation of the effect of loads upon a beam 
of various sections is explicit, but those who have most 
puzzled over the problem and tried to work it out by calcu- 
tion will agree with him that at present “we can only. 
determine the strength of a beam of any given material 
by direct experiments upon cross-breaking.” The title 
selected by Mr. Fipier for one of his chapters, ‘‘ The 
Comparative Anatomy of Bridges,” will suggest the treat- 
ment adopted in one part of the book. Assuming that the 
function of a bridge is the resistance of bending moments, 
it is shown how that end may be broadly attained in two 
ways, viz., by having the depth of the girder varied in pro- 
portion to the bending moments as in the varieties of 
parabolic girders, or by girders with horizontal flanges and 
uniform depth in which the flanges are proportionate to the 
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stresses. The distinction between the two in attaining the 
same end is thus explained :— 


The two groups of girder bridges are broadly distinguished 
from each other by the different way in which the stress is dis- 
tributed along the flanges ; but they are, perhaps, even more 
clearly distinguished by the very different manner in which the 
shearing force is resisted. In straight parallel girders the 
stress of the flanges is exerted in a hoszzontal direction, so 
that the vertical shearing force can only be resisted by the 
vertical component of the diagonal stresses in the lattice bars 
or web; and it is the horizontal components of these same 
diagonal stresses which produce the difference between the 
successive values of the flange-stress at two different points 
along the flange. Therefore, without the lattice bracing or web 
these parallel girders would be quite incomplete, and totally 
unable to carry their own weight or any load whatever. The 
flanges could suffer no horizontal stress, and could offer no 
resistance to the vertical forces except through the interventicn 
of the diagonal bars, In other words, the compressive ard 
tensile stresses which are shown in the stress-diagram are 
entirely due to the horizontal pull or push of the lattice bars, or of 
the plate web, for it will be observed that the stress is not carried 
through the flanges from end to end as in a strut or tie, but is 
picked up gradually on the way from each end towards the 
centre, being derived from the force which is applied con- 
tinuously at each step of the way by the web. But in parabolic 
girders, and in all girders and trusses of the second group, 
these conditions are reversed. It has been shown that in all 
bridges the vertical shearing force is measured by. the inclina- 
tion of the curve of moments at each point in the span. In 
structures of the second group the inclination of the curved 
member is everywhere equal or proportioned to that of the 
curve of moments; and its consequence is that the vertical 
shearing force is exactly met and resisted by the vertical com- 
ponent of the stress in that curved member, so that none of it 
remains to be borne by the diagonal bracing. 


For the tie which is supplied by the horizontal flange 
of a parabolic girder a substitute can be found in abutments, 
and a third and very important group of iron bridges is thus 
formed. A further development is found in the combina- 
tion of arched and horizontal girders. In America there is 
a tendency towards systems which at first sight look to be 
very complicated, and which are derivatives from the timber 
bridges, while in England there is a certain simplicity in the 
majority of the lattice girders, the Charing Cross bridge and 
the Crumlin Viaduct being taken as types. ‘The contrast 
between the practice in England and the United States is 
thus described :— 


In England the simple beam was refined into a plate girder, 
and the plate web was improved by the substitution of diagonal 
bracing. But in America bridge construction was at first very 
largely carried out in timber, or in combinations of timber and 
wrought-iron ; and these materials were framed together in 
various forms of truss, from which the wrought-iron trusses of 
the Linville, Whipple, and other types have been developed. 
The forms of lattice girder which have been reached by these 
two opposite lines of progress are practically identical in prin- 
ciple ; but the same difference of fundamental ideas still marks 
the character of girder construction as carried out in the two 
countries. In American girders (or trusses, as they are still 
called) each member is treated as having a separate and simple 
function to perform ; but in England, although the subdivision 
of function is allowed in theory, yet in practice all the members 
are rivetted up together, so as to make the girder as far as 
possible a rigid whole, resembling in some degree the solid 
beam from which it is derived. 


The various types of English and American bridges are 
described in Mr. FIpLEeR’s pages, and the diagrams are 
sufficient to enable the reader to grasp the principle which 
determines each system. But as in all we find similar 
materials employed, a large part of the book is occupied 
with an investigation of the strength of iron and steel. 
There is now some hesitation about accepting the general 
expressions of strength which at one time were taken as 
infallible. It is found that masses of steel are not neces- 
sarily homogeneous, and the figures which express their 
endurance or elasticity are often no more than statements 
of averages, and therefore not of universal application. One 
example that is taken from Mr. KrrKa.py’s storehouse of 
surprises is enough to convince the most sceptical of the 
risks which may arise from the use of common data. He 
experimented on a steel shaft from Kruppr’s foundry by 
cutting a part into strips. The elastic strain deflection of 
some of the strips was between ‘032 and ‘047, while with 
others it was between ‘o38 and ‘o49. Yet in this case there 


was as much homogeneity as seems possible in any piece of 
steel. Here we know the steel was apparently fresh from the 
foundry, but the question arises, How far would the strips of 
a shaft which had sustained severe strains sustain a similar 
test? or, in other words, Is the strength of iron and steel 
diminished by the application of strains and loads? It 
was found in the course of the experiments that were 
made for the Commissioners on the Application of Iron 
to Railway Structures, that no perceptible effect was 
produced on a bar of wrought-iron by ten thousand 
successive applications of a heavy load. But FArRBAIRN 
found that a wrought-iron girder broke under 5,175 ap- 

plications of a load equal to two-fifths of the breaking 

weight, while there were additional strains from the vibration 

and impact which accompanied the laying of the loads. 

With a load equal to two-sevenths of the breaking weight, 

there had to be 403,210 applications before there was a 

slight increase of the permanent set, while, with one-fourth 

the breaking weight, there was no visible alteration after 

596,790 successive applications of the load. Sone im- 

portant experiments were made for the Prussian Govern- 

ment by Herr WOHLER in 1870, with the object of 
determining the strength of materials when subjected to 

repeated alterations of stress. For this purpose, larger 

specimens were used than in the English cases. The stress, 

it appears, was imposed by direct tension in one series of 
experiments, and by transverse bending strain in another 

series. The load was applied and removed until the bar 

was broken, or had sufficiently proved its endurance. The 

load began with one equal to the supposed ultimate strength, 

and was gradually reduced, but, in every case, the experi- 

ments ended in the “ Ursprungsfestigeit,” or primary 

strength, being ascertained. The reader can find a 

long account of WOHLER’s experiments in Mr. FIDLER’s 

book, and it is as well to know that there is nothing in them 

to make us lose faith in the conclusions of the English 

Commission on Iron, or to raise any doubts about a de- 

terioration of iron as a consequence of the application of 
loads. But the experiments confirm the belief in the 

immense increase of effect which can arise by suddenly 
applying a load, although so little is said on the subject in 
the ordinary books on mechanics. The Germans have, it 

appears, adopted formulze which are based on WOHLER’S 

experiments, and, according to Mr. Fiber, they “lead 
generally to a working stress of about 14 tons for members 
subject to alternate tension and compression, while they 
allow a stress as high as 9} to 11 tons per square inch for 
girders carrying a dead load—an estimate which is not 
likely to meet with the approval of any Government 

authorities in this country.” 

The fourth part of the volume deals with the design of 
bridges in detail. For road bridges that are open to 
crowds of people, Mr. FIpLeR believes that 112 lbs. per 
square foot is a sufficient allowance for a line load. It is 
needless to say there are differences of opinion about the 
weight of a crowd, and the authoritative estimates vary from 
40 lbs. to 147 lbs. on a square foot. It used to be sup- 
posed that 1 ton per lineal foot of track was a fair weight 
for a railway train. But with modern locomotives it is 
found that a rolling load equal to 3 tons per foot may be 
brought upon bridges, such as cattle-passes, which are 
ro feet in span, and ona bridge of 60 feet span the load 
may be i$ tons. The ordinary English practice is to 
assume the uniform density of the load, but the Americans 
recognise that the locomotive is very much _ heavier 
than any part of the train, and the stresses are cal- 
culated according to the unequal distribution of the 
load. On the Pennsylvania Railway it appears there 
is provision for a still greater inequality in the future, 
as the bridges are proportioned “to carry a rolling load 
consisting of a train of cars weighing 3,000 lbs. per foot, 
and headed by two tender engines, each weighing 88 
American tons.” Mr. FIpLer discusses the suitability of 
both American and English girders for carrying the heavy 
loads which must come upon a railway bridge, and explains 
how the stresses upon flanges and webs or lattices can be 
calculated. He is not an advocate for the universal use of 
steel in bridges, and, while admitting its advantage in cases 
of long spans, he points out that “‘its apparent economy 
will disappear in practice unless the details are designed in 
the most efficient manner.” As regards the depth of 
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girders, there is a wide difference between early and recent 
practice. In the Britannia Bridge the proportion between 
length and depth is about 1 : 16, while “in modern times 
there are few bridges of 200 feet span and upwards which 
have a depth less than one-tenth, and few in which the 
depth is much greater than one-eighth, of the span. Mr. 
FIDLER believes that economy is not gained by a greater 
depth. pe yr 

It is not possible within narrow limits to follow the 
course of reasoning which is to be found in Mr. FIDLER's 
book, for although he does not profess to hide the difficul- 
ties in which theory is not much of a guide, there is nothing 
empirical in the pages, and the conclusions are drawn out 
systematically. The subject has given rise to many volumes 
already, but in engineering the maxim of Sir WILLIAM 
TEMPLE does not apply, for the student of old books is not 
hard to please among the new. ‘The science 1s progressive, 
and as an exposition of its latest advances In one most 
important branch we are glad to welcome Mr. FIDLER’s 


well-written treatise. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN SCOTLAND. 


N address on “ Archzology in Scotland, Past and Present,’ 
A was delivered by Dr. Cochran-Patrick at the annual 
meeting of the Scottish Archaeological Society, which was held 
on the 17th inst. From various causes, he said, the sympathy 
of large classes was for a long period alienated from the study 
of archzeology. Busy men had no time, idle men no inclina- 
tion, to study matters of this sort. The clergy looked upon 
archzeological pursuits formerly with some suspicion ; the ladies 
had neither forgotten nor forgiven the uncivil expressions 
of Jonathan Oldbuck with regard to their sex. The antiquary 
was considered a collector of musty rubbish, and was a harmless, 
useless sort of person. A museum or collection of antiquities 
was not in those days looked upon either as a means of educa- 
tion or as an aid to knowledge. It was simply— 


A fouth o’ auld nick-nackets : 

Rusty airn caps and jinglin jackets, 

Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets, 
A towmont guid ; 

And parritch-pats and auld saut-backets, 
Afore the fluid. 


In the present day they lived under happier conditions. The 
real object of archzeological study was clearly recognised, and 
the true method was both recognised and practised. They had 
realised the fact that it was possible to get real knowledge out 
of the past otherwise than by testimony or record only. They 
had also realised the fact that the only way to do this was by 
strict scientific method, the first step to which was the accumu- 
lation of the largest possible body of carefully-ascertained facts. 
Mr. Cochran-Patrick then proceeded to trace the progress of 
archeology from its origin down to the present day. The 
relics of the Roman occupation, he pointed out, were the first 
to attract attention, and one of the earliest-recorded instances 
of State interference for the preservation of historical monu- 
ments took place in 1565, when Queen Mary placed under 
the protection of the municipal authorities of Musselburgh 
a Roman-inscribed slab found in that neighbourhood. 
Native antiquities began to excite attention in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and in 1780 the Society 
of the Antiquaries of Scotland was formed. The history 
of this Society was rapidly traced, and an account given 
of the work done in collecting relics, and in the formation 
of the museum in Edinburgh. At the present time the objects 
of purely national interest in the museum were :—Implements, 
weapons, and ornaments of stone, 25,104; of bronze, 1,397; 
sepulchral remains, 959; domestic remains from hut circles, 
brochs, and lake dwellings, 4,137 ; ecclesiastical and Medizeval, 
7,101 ; miscellaneous, 7,192—in all, 45,890. For a long time 
the limited space at the command of the Society had been 
inadequate to meet the demands upon it, but he was glad to 
say that a sum of 20,000/. had been presented by a private 
gentleman for erecting a suitable building for the collections in 
the museum, on condition that the Government provided a site. 
That had been done, the plans had been prepared and approved, 
and the work was now commenced. It was next pointed out 
that besides collecting material the Society of Antiquaries had 
exercised a very important indirect influence in stimulating 
inquiry into the history of the past, not only by its own 
members, but by the members of kindred societies. Passing to 
the second branch of the subject, the speaker remarked that 
the first and most important consideration for the successful 
future of archeology in Scotland was the collection of data. 
For this purpose it would be convenient to divide the whole 
time of man’s occupation of this country into two periods. The 
first began on the day when for the first time a human foot trod 


Scottish soil, and came down to the commencement of written 
records, and so long afterwards as modes of life and records: 
and customs were unaltered by recorded influences. Under the 
second were placed the records of Roman occupation, the 
results of Christianity, and the antiquities of the Medizeval and. 
later periods. The historian dealt with records chiefly, and 
objects were of secondary importance. The archzologist 
dealt with objects only, and these of two sorts. One kind con- 
sisted of relics which were movable and could be collected in. 
museums; the other, which were fixed in the ground, could 
only be studied in sz¢z or by means of accurate plans, draw- 
ings, and descriptions. With regard to the first, all known. 
relics were to be found in museums, in private collections in or 
out of the country, or in old country houses often unknown. 
and too often uncared for. Objects which had been thus dis- 
covered, unless they were available for scientific purposes, were 
practically non-existent. The problem, then, was how to make: 
them known to those who could make the best use of them. 
As to those presented to or deposited in the National Museum. 
the problem was solved at once, because within a very limited. 
period, by means of the printed ‘‘ Proceedings,” the existence 
of every such object was made known to every scholar in. 
Europe and America, or, indeed, in the world. But the case 
was very different with regard to the other classes. Those in. 
local museums were known to a limited circle, and it might be 
years before their existence came to the knowledge of those to- 
whom it was most important. These scattered museums were 
practically useless to the student from want of published. 
catalogues of their contents. As at present conducted, they 
had done much to injure the progress of science. At the same 
time, he was not opposed to the formation of local museums on 
a proper principle. On the contrary, he was much in favour 
of them. He would like to see one in every populous place 
containing complete collections of all the flowers, mosses, 
ferns, grasses, insects, fossils, rocks, minerals, &c., belonging 
to the district, formed by the people themselves, and used both. 
as a means and as an aid for instruction and recreation. 
And in every manufacturing centre he would have this 
museum in connection with South Kensington, so that they 
might receive periodically loan collections to improve their 
special industries. He would also have in connection with the: 
Museum of National Antiquities in Edinburgh one or two col- 
lections of duplicate objects and casts of Scottish antiquities, 
which could be sent round the country to any place desiring 
them, and there deposited for a period long enough to excite 
interest and stimulate inquiry. Private collections were well 
known and, generally speaking, accessible to every student. 
But scattered all over the country in family mansions, ir 
country manses, and in farmhouses, there were antiquities of 
little or no interest to the owners, but of the greatest value to 
science. All they could hope for with regard to these was that 
they would gradually, as public interest was excited, emerge 
from their obscurity and be either presented to the nation, 
deposited in the National Museum, or at least exhibited for a 
short time, so that they could be recorded. Hitherto he had” 
been dealing with a state of matters arising chiefly from 
neglect. But there was another danger which arose from too 
much interest, and this was one much more likely to arise ir 
the future. Sometimes in a district an archeological revival 
took place. Everybody set to work to collect arrow-heads and 
spindle-whorls. They sent for somebody to give a lecture on 
the palzolithic period. They discussed the stone, bronze, and 
iron ages, and vexed the elderly females of their families by 
crude theories on the antiquity of man. Then they got to the 
actively aggressive stage, and began to excavate cairns. And 
herein lay the great danger. Archeological data differed frony 
natural phenomena. Nature never made anything unique. It 
might be rare, but there was always a chance of another speci- 
men turning up. But an archeological relic might be, and very 
often was, the only specimen available. Once lost it could 
never be recovered. He therefore urged that whenever it was. 
proposed to make original investigations by means of excavations 
in any part of the country the intention ought to be communi- 
cated to the Antiquarian Society, and a request made for 
advice and experienced assistance. The certain result of this 
would be a very large addition to the materials already avail- 
able for scientific deduction. The publication of a complete: 
collection of Scottish antiquities through the co-operation with 
the Society of Antiquaries of local societies and museums was. 
strongly advocated. The local bodies might be asked to 
exhibit in Edinburgh, and to contribute towards preparing 
accurate illustrations by the best artists of any objects of im- 
portance they might possess. Private collectors would willingly 
assist in the same way. Local societies should also co-operate: 
with the National Society in working up their particular dis- 
tricts, and making the information they possessed available for 
scientific purposes. He further urged the necessity for making 
the revised regulations as to treasure-trove more widely known 
to the general public. With regard to the monuments or 
remains, which could not from their nature be collected into 
museums, the chief point was their preservation from injury. 
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Second only to this was the necessity for providing accurate 
plans, drawings, models, and descriptions for future reference. 
It was useless to expect Government to do anything in the 
way of assistance in this work. But there were several local 
societies in various parts of the country who might be of the 
greatest possible use in a work of this kind. Already a 
beginning had been made by the Ayr and Wigton Archeological 
Association. 

On the motion of Professor Veitch, seconded by Professor 


Roberton, a cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick for his address. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND THE BUILDING 
ARTS.* 


TABILITY, utility, beauty—these are the attributes with 
which the architect seeks to endow the crude materials 
placed at his disposal—wood, stone, and iron. They lie ina 
confused mass at his feet, and he is to cause them to be 
fashioned, piece by piece, and assign each to its due place in 
the structure designed for the use of man. 

Turning now toward the East, he passes in review the 
architectural triumphs of the ages, the pyramids of Egypt, the 
temples of Greece and Rome, and the cathedrals of Medizeval 
Europe. Inspired by the imposing retrospect, there rises before 
his eyes the vision of a building in which proportion, harmony, 
and symmetry are happily blended. Fondly cherished, this 
child of the imagination, the shadow of a design, a filmy fancy, 
floats in the mind of the inventor, waiting to be transferred, a 


thing of beauty, to the solid earth. With an expression of 


rapture he essays to speak, to describe the vision he sees, but 
the first word sinks away into a sigh of despair. 

So it was ever, from the beginning, and ever shall be to the 
end, that imagination halts on the verge of performance, and 
speech fails at the critical moment ; and it is always the hand 
that comes to the rescue of both. 

It is only with the pencil, in the trained hand, and in a 
universal language—a language as plain to the Russian, the 
German, or the Frenchman as to the American—that the divine 
dream of genius can be rendered visible, in lines, shades, angles 
and curves, to the gaze of an admiring world. 

And so it is in every step of the builder’s art. He who 
suggested that the branches of a tree be pulled downward and 
held by clods of earth to form a shelter, was the inventive spirit 
of the primitive man who shivered in the freezing blast. But 
he who seized the branch with his hands, and he who pinned it 
to the earth with a stone—these, not less than the other, made 
the rude house. 

From the cave and the mud hut which protected the race 
in its infancy to the sumptuously appointed city mansion of the 
present time is a long progress, consisting of many steps; but 
these steps were not taken by the mind alone. It is only in 
the realms of mythology that the goddess full-armed is created 
by a thought. In real life, things of use and beauty spring 
only from thought and action combined. Inthe mind of the 
inventor the machine is an idea, not a thing. It is the Midas- 
like touch of the hand that converts the idea into a locomotive, 
a steamship, or a cathedral. The steam-engine of Watt, 
Fulton, and Stephenson existed dimly in the mind of Hero of 
Alexandria; but to develop Hero’s thought required two 
thousand years of experiment. 

So of architecture. There came a time—man having long 
since emerged from the savagery of the hut—when the designer 
of rude houses and temples, dreaming under the majestic 
arches and in the long drawn aisles of the forest, saw, with 
prophetic ken, the sculptured splendours of the Parthenon, the 
vast unity of the Coliseum, and the symmetrical outlines of the 
dome of St. Peter’s. How many thousand years were passed 
in reaching the dreamer’s ideal is a secret of antiquity, destined 
to remain forever unrevealed. But of all the long progress, not 
a step was taken without the aid of the hand. 

From the first to the last operation in the builder’s art, from 
foundation to turret of every edifice, from the first brick laid in 
the wall to the last touch of the painter’s brush, the hand is the 
supple, cunning agent. It quarries and adjusts each stone in 
its place, fashions every timber, makes the mortar, carries the 
hod, wields the trowel, moulds the glass, drives every nail. 

These services are humble, but they are not mean; no 
service that is useful to man is ever mean. Plato’s dogma, “ all 
the useful arts are degrading,” is the most pernicious as it is 
the most potent evil ever exerted upon the human race. It is 
in accordance with the eternal fitness of things that this dogma 
should have had its origin with a people who treated women 
with brutal contempt, assassinated infants, and taught their 
idle sons to hunt and wantonly slay peaceful slaves found toil- 
ing for their masters in the fields. But it is as strange as true 
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* A paper by Mr. C. H. Ham, read at the annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects, 


that this dogma, shorn of its more repellent features, still 
controls, autocratically, all the colleges and universities, and 
most of the public schools of the civilised world, and perverts, 
almost beyond redemption, the mind of every youth brought 
under its malign influence. 

But the work of the hand is not confined to the coarser 
departments of art. It traced on paper the builder’s initial 
thought—a thought too subtle and unsubstantial for expression 
in words ; and of the mind it was the confidant and co-worker 
from the beginning, as it must be to the end ; for the hand not 
only lays the foundation-stone, rounds the dome, and points the 
spire, but adorns with splendour every part, enriching now with 
chisel, now with brush, overlaying all with a garniture whose. 
design is not more chastely beautiful than finely wrought. 

In the presence of the works of Phidias, of Michel Angelo, 
or of Meissonier, we ar2 awed into reverential silence. We 
think of the products of the chisel and the brush as direct 
emanations of the brain. But Mr. Ruskin, with fine discrimi- 
nation and insight, calls attention to the fact that ‘“‘all the great 
early Italian masters of painting and sculpture began by being 
goldsmiths’ apprentices, and that they felt themselves so in- 
debted to, and formed by, the master craftsman, who had mainly 
disciplined their fingers, whether in work on gold or marble, 
that they practically considered him their father, and took his 
name rather than their own;” and Carlyle says: “ Venerable 
to me is the hard hand; crooked, coarse; wherein notwith- 
standing lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the 
sceptre of the planet. Venerable, too, is the rugged face, all 
weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelligence ; for it is 
the face of a man living manlike.” 

The works of the sculptor and painter are not more direct 
emanations of the brain than are the humbler products of the 
toil of the craftsman. Both spring from that cunning virtue, 
“indefeasibly royal,” that lies in the cultured hand. Both are 
essential to man’s progress, and both are equally honourable. 

The decrees of the ancients consigning the artisan to 
servitude, poverty, and shame, and lifting the artist to the 
Throne of Things, were brutally unjust. The term “fine arts,” 
as applied exclusively to painting and sculpture, is a misnomer. 
The useful arts are finer than the so-called fine arts. The- 
latter are confined within narrow limits, while the scope of the 
former is co-extensive with the resources of nature. There is 
more imagination, sentiment, and humanity in a locomotive or 
a steamship than there is in the statues of Praxiteles, the 
paintings of Raphael, or the works of Shakespeare. 

The relation between the useful and the so-called fine arts 
is undergoing a change—a transposition. The useful is about 
to take its rightful place in the order of excellence—the place 
too long usurped by the merely ornamental. In architecture 
the true relation between use and beauty has always been 
observed to a far greater extent than in any other department 
of art, owing, doubtless, to the law of necessity, the natural 
law of Vitruvius—stability, utility, beauty. The essentials 
are in the order here set down ; in the absence of the first two 
qualities the last is vain. But even in an art so perfectly 
developed as architecture there is in progress a radical change, 
and it is in the direction of greater utility. Thus the world, 
moves always toward a higher appreciation of the useful arts ; 
and this is a natural law, for the useful arts differentiate the 
civilised from the savage man. They are the true measure as 
well of moral as of mental progress, and every step in this 
direction confers a new dignity upon manual labour. 

We are thus fast approaching an age and condition of 
things when Rousseau’s anathema against idleness will be~ 
accepted as an imperative social law :—“ The man who earns 
not his subsistence, but eats the bread of idleness, is no better 
than a thief.” 

Manual labour, then, being the very soul of the builder's 
and every other art, and the useful arts being the true measure 
of civilisation, the co-education of the mind and the hand: 
becomes the first duty of society or the State. And this is 
plainly the road to the solution of the labour problem, for it is 
idle to dispute the proposition ; there is a conflict between 
labour and capital, and it will never be settled until it is settled 
according to the immutable laws of justice. The way to such 
a settlement lies through education, such a practical training of 
mind and hand as shall dignify labour by enlightening it, and 
so lead to such a system of co-operation as shall result in the: 
fair distribution of all the fruits of labour among those who 
contribute, manually or mentally, to their production. 


TESSERZs. 


The Duke of York’s Column, Carlton Gardens. 
J. ROBERTSON. 
HE architect and builder were put in possession of the 
ground on April 25, 1831; the excavations commenced 
on the 27th of the same month, and they were finished 
in twenty-eight days. These excavations were dug to about 
22 feet below the general surface in order to obtain a solid 
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atural earth, and an artificial foundation was then 
eahetsy aAehete body of concrete, of sufficient magnitude to 
fill up the excavation, and of sufficient solidity to sustain the 
weight of the monument. This artificial 
foundation was in form the frustrum of a pyramid, covering a 
space of 2,809 superficial feet at its base, and having a surface 
of goo superficial feet at the top. A course of Yorkshire stone 
slabs, 7 inches in thickness, was laid all over the surface of the 
concrete when brought up the half of its height, that is, at 
11 feet 6 inches above the level of its base line, in order to 
equalise the pressure from above; and a second course of 


superincumbent 


stones was, for the same purpose, laid upon the top 
of the body of concrete. This foundation, which was 
laid on May 25, 1831, was finished on June 25, and 


in three weeks afterwards the masonry was commenced, 
for by this time the concrete had become as compact 
and solid as if it had been a natural rock of granite. The 
masonry was begun by a course of rough granite being laid on 
the top of the Yorkshire stone slabs, and the pedestal, which is 
16 feet 8 inches in height, and consists of ten courses, is built 
of the famous Aberdeenshire grey granite. The capital and 
base of the column are also of grey granite, but of a darker 


tone of colour than that of the pedestal; the shaft of the 


column, and the acroter or upper pedestal, are built of Peter- 
head red granite. The shaft, from the top of the base to the 
bottom of the capital, consists of twenty-six courses. On the 
west side there are seven apertures, and on the east side are six, 
for the admission of light to the staircase. The column, which 
is of the Tuscan order, is 94 feet 4 inches in height, including 
the base and capital ; the inferior diameter is 10 feet 1? inches, 
and the lower diameter is 11 feet 7} inches, so that the pro- 
portion of the column is fully eight diameters. The acroter, 
which is 12 feet 6 inches in height, and consists of seven 
courses, forms at once a covering to the staircase, and a 
pedestal for the statue to stand on. The upper bed 
of the abacus (on the outer edge of which there is fixed a 
plain substantial iron railing) forms-a gallery, to which we 
ascend by winding stairs through the interior of the column, and 
from which there is a delightful and extensive view of the 
surrounding scenery: the outlet to this gallery is by a door in 
the east side of the acroter. The stairs consist of 168 steps of 
2 feet 4 inches wide; each course in the shaft is exactly the 
height of five steps, and these five steps in one course are placed 
alternately at right angles to those of the preceding course, so 
that four stones, each containing five steps, form one complete 
round of the staircase. From the manner in which the bond- 
stones are employed in the shaft of this column, the structure 
would be of sufficient strength even for a lighthouse surrounded 
by the ocean ; and this peculiarity of construction is, that the 
five steps of each course, as well as the newel or central pillar, 
together with the stone which forms the outer wall, are cut out 
of the solid block. This circumstance (in addition to the 
manner of joining the courses by dovetailed keys, and the way 
in which the ends of the steps that form the newel are spiked or 
plugged to each other) shows that the courses of the column are 
bound together in the most substantial manner. The contract 
price was 15,760/., exclusive of the statue. 


Utility and Beauty in Architecture, 
QUATREMERE DE QUINCY. 


Architecture may be defined as a compound art, the off- 
spring of utility and of pleasure ; and, as such, it ought at once 
to serve and to please us, by the union of those forms which are 
the most suitable to the exterior wants of man, and those which 
bear the greatest affinity to mental and intellectual pleasures. 
This definition, while it embraces the universality of the uses 
of architecture, and indicates its twofold principle, likewise 
shows us the difficulties which the art presents. Obliged to 
serve us in pleasing us, and to please in serving us, we see that 
it is impossible for the natural, technical, moral, or poetical 
parts of the science to be widely separated. But what affinity, 
it may be asked, is there between the forms required by utility 
in architecture, and the forms whence result the ideas of order 
and beauty? What analogy is there in the exactions of utility, 
as regards walls, pillars, and roofs, with the proportions, 
arrangements, and ornaments which constitute harmony and 
beauty? Weagree that ideas of order, symmetry, and concord 
have their origin in the constitution of our minds, but their 
application to the art of building is so far from being a neces- 
Sary consequence of the exercise of that art, that no people but 
the Greeks have ever carried its application to the point of per- 
fection. Such was the strict connection between the useful and 
the beautiful among the Greeks, that, if we consider their archi- 
tecture in the useful point of view, it appears to bear the stamp 
of utility so evidently, that it might be believed the Grecian 
architects never had pleasure for an object, and if we examine 
it with respect to beauty, we might be tempted to think that they 
never took into consideration the laws of necessity and utility. 
We must own that this happy alliance might never have been 
formed elsewhere } SO rare must be this equal combination of 
the elements of utility and pleasure, whether in the works of 
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men, or in the organs and qualifications of their authors. It 
was this latter concord that gave birth to the art of architecture 
in Greece. From the disunion of these two elements (utility 
and beauty) sprang more or less alterations in the principles 
and taste of architects. Causes, of which we cannot here give 
an account, gave the superiority to the ornamental or decorative 
department, and the system of order, and the fundamental 
sense of utility, upon which ought to repose all the rules of art, 
were comparatively neglected. Reason was sacrificed to 
prejudice. Architects, charmed with the beautiful forms of 
antiquity, adopted them without considering how they were to 
be applied, and thus the exquisite concord produced by the 
union of utility and beauty was destroyed, and the art pro- 
portionately debased. Every art ought to have rules, which, 
without restraining genius, preserve the bounds within which 
it may be freely exercised ; but it should never be forgotten 
that, unless these rules have a more solid foundation than one 
based on arbitrary examples and authorities, whether of ancient 
masters or of a blind routine, and, in short, unless they rest 
upon a perfect accord between pleasure and utility, their 
inefficacy ought to bring them into discredit. 


The Principle of Isometrical Projection. 
P,. NICHOLSON. 


Every kind of projection may be well elucidated by the 
doctrine of shadows, placing a wire frame panelled with glass 
representing the external form of the object between the luminary 
and plane of projection. If the object be exposed to the rays 
of a luminous point, which the flame of a lighted candle may be 
supposed to be, we may have every possible linear perspective 
projection of the object, more or less agreeable accordingly as 
the luminous point is more or less remote, or as the plane of 
projection is perpendicular or inclined to the middleray. If the 
panelled frame form a rectangular parallelopiped, and if one of 
the faces be parallel to the plane of projection, the opposite face 
will also be parallel, and the four adjacent faces perpendicular, 
thereto. In like manner, if the panelled frame be exposed to 
the solar rays from the distance of the luminary, they may be 
considered as parallel ; we shall then have every possible kind of 
projection made by a system of parallel rays, more or less agree- 
able accordingly as the plane of projection is perpendicular or 
inclined to the rays. If the panelled frame form a rectangular 
parallelopiped, and one of the faces be parallel to the plane of 
projection, the opposite face will also be parallel, and the four 
adjacent faces perpendicular, thereto ; in this case, if the pro- 
jecting lines fall perpendicularly to the plane of projection, 
the projection will only consist of one rectangular figure, 
which is the projection of the two faces parallel to the plane 
of projection ; the other four faces being projected upon the 
edges of the rectangle. This is a case in orthographical 
projection of the usual form and position of buildings ; but, if 
the projecting rays fall obliquely upon such a panelled frame, 
the faces that were parallel to the plane of projection will be 
projected into two separate rectangles, and the four adjacent 
faces generally into oblique-angled parallelograms. The 
method of finding the projections of such objects in such posi- 
tions, for the want of an appropriate name, has been called 
parallel projection, in analogy to the improper term parallel 
perspective. The terms parallel perspective and parallel pro- 
jection would not be generally recognised, when the object is 
not comprised under rectangular faces. In projection by a 
system of parallel rays, the rays, taken collectively, form a 
prism of which the projection is the base; such a projection 
may therefore be called a prismatic projection. If right, it may 
be called an orthographic projection; and, if oblique, an 
oblique prismatic projection. In perspective projection, the 
system of rays forms a pyramid, the picture being the base, the 
point of sight the vertex, and the perpendicular from the point 
of sight to the base the distance from the eye to the picture, All 
perspective projections which have the foot of the perpendicular 
within the base, or picture, may be termed right perspective, and 
such representations as have the foot of the perpendicular with- 
out the outline of the picture, or base, may be termed oblique 
perspective. Ata given distance of the eye from the picture, 
the nearer the foot of the perpendicular is to the middle point 
of the outline of the space occupied by the drawing the more 
agreeable the picture will be. But under every circumstance, 
even supposing the picture placed between the eyé and the 
object, when the angle made by the projecting lines or any por- 
tion of them and the perpendicular is very great, many of the 
projections of straight lines will be greater than their originals. 
Anamorphoses belong to this species of projection. We cannot 
say, in any case, however monstrous or distorted, that the per- 
spective is false, if the picture is drawn by the proper rules ; for 
if such a picture be viewed opposite the foot of the perpen- 
dicular from the eye, at a distance equal to the perpendicular 
of the pyramid, the image will be perfectly natural. Dioramic 
views verify the truth of perspective representations upon a plane. 
Similarly, the projection of solids upon a plane perpendicular’ 
to parallel projecting lines is much more natural than that of 
parallel lines upon an oblique plane. In the former case, the 
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projection of no line can be greater than its original, but gene- 
rally less ; in the latter case, the projection may be less or 
greater than the original, as the angle which the rays make 
with the plane of projection is greater or less than 45 degrees ; 
but in no case can a projection be called false, even though 
some of the lines in the projection may be greater than the 
original, 
Stiffness in Girders. 
T. CARGILL. 

In designing girders, particularly those of the Jattice form, 
care should be taken not to confound the two elements of stiff- 
ness and strength; the absolute strength of a girder may be 
accurately determined by pure theory, but it is only practice 
and experience which can correctly guide us in employing such 
forms of iron as will supply, along with the requisite strength, a 
very considerable amount also of rigidity. We should design, 
principally, with an eye to the strength of the structure, and 
add or modify according as may be necessary for the stiffness ; 
or, what amounts to the same, we should design chiefly as if for 
a uniform load at rest, and then modify the design on the sup- 
position that the load is movable and variable. No portion of 
material in a girder acting solely the part of a stiffening piece 
can be considered as an inherent portion of its absolute 
strength. It only adds to its strength, insomuch as it prevents 
the calling into play of uncertain and varying forces (other than 
those provided for by theory), and which, if not resisted, would 
endanger the stability of the structure. It has been mentioned 
before that no mere stiffening iron can be included in the 
calculations respecting the strength of a girder, and it should 
be kept in mind that a girder may be very strong, and yet very 
insecure, while again it may be very rigid and yet very weak. 


Diminution and Entasis of Columns, 


J. ANDERSON. 

Nothing is more beautiful than the stem of a growing tree 
which has a gradual taper as it ascends from the root, because 
no other form, in an elastic body, could be so well suited for 
carrying the weight of the top it has to support, and for resist- 
ing those strains to which an object unsupported above must be 
subjected when agitated by the wind. Nature furnished the 
Greeks with this model: and, to save the trouble of unneces- 
sary workmanship, they were not at the pains to reduce the 
bottom of their posts to the same thickness with the top, when 
they formed them into a colonnade, although there was not now 
the same reason for the taper form that formerly existed. 
Thus far, while the materials consisted of wood, there might be 
little to blame; because the columns were certainly not 
weakened by that means, and they undoubtedly could be 
afforded at less expense. But when the columns came, in 
process of time, to be made of stone, no such argument could 
be adduced for adhering to the taper form. In this case a 
column is to be considered in no other point of view than asa 
perpendicular prop, consisting of incompressible and unelastic 
materials, which, of course, is as strong as it can be, in as far as 
respects its form, when it is of an equal thickness in every part; 
so that the thickness at the bottom is a mere useless waste of 
materials. Yet, from being in the habit of viewing wooden 
columns of that form, their eye had become so far accustomed 
to it as no doubt to make them deem it elegant, so that they 
formed their columns of stone after the same model. The 
power of habit operates equally upon the minds of those 
in our day who have been accustomed to contemplate with 
admiration the works of Grecian architecture, as in all respects 
perfect ; and they would, I doubt not, consider it as a great 
inelegance, were a colonnade in any case to be erected in which 
the columns were equally thick throughout their whole length. 
But that this decision originates merely in the prejudice that I 
have just indicated, I think it will not be difficult to prove. 
Let me ask any person who thinks himself qualified to judge in 
this case, what opinion he would have formed of the taste of 
Inigo Jones, if, when he erected the piazzas in Covent Garden, 
he had made the pillars to taper inwards at the top, instead of 
rising to their whole height in a perpendicular direction, as 
they now do? This case is so exactly in point, and the answer 
50 obvious, that it is unnecessary for me to push the illustration 
farther. The Grecian artists, however, have run into one other 
deviation from the principles of common sense, and therefore 
of good taste, in the form of their column, which can be traced 
to the same source of im‘tation as the former; and we, from the 
same cause, have been induced to follow them in it. The reader 
will easily perceive that I allude to the swell in the column, of 
which some artists have been so much enamoured as to deem 
it an essential requisite of the most indispensable necessity. 
For the origin of this defect we need not long be at a loss. 
Every person acquainted with the force of timber must know 
that, if a wooden prop were so much overloaded as to be 
obliged to bend, the yielding would take place toward the 
middle sooner than at any other place ; of course, it would not 
be rendered in the least weaker by being made smaller 
at either end than in the middle. On this principle, 


while wooden pillars were still in use, th: practice of making 
the column swell a little more towards the middle might have 
come into general use, as a way of obtaining equal strength with 
a smaller quantity of materials; but as the top of the post 
was naturally smaller than the base, that would be left in its 
natural state, while the bottom part only was somewhat 
diminished in size. This form of the wooden column being 
thus introduced, it might com2 to be deemed judicious, and 
thus be rendered fashionable, and of course be deemed elegant. 
In this state we may suppose things stood when the Grecian 
artists conceived the idea of making co'umns of stone; and, 
from mere habit, as we may naturally suppose, they adopted 
that form in preference to any other. 


Columns in Dwelling-houses, 
W. ELBE Ds: 


There are certain faults so self-evident, so repugnant to the 
principles of correct taste, and s) much at variance with archi- 
tectural unity, eurhythmia, and character, that, were they not 
of frequent occurrence, it would seem little short of imperti- 
nence to urge any caution against them. Foremost among 
these is the practice of introducisg columns or pilasters where 
the windows are merely naked apertures ; and, consequently, 
being quite out of keeping with other decorations, they become 
so many blemishes in what is intended to be, at all events, 
showy. This is the more offensive, because it very rarely 
happens that columns are of indispensable necessity ; they are, 
for the most part, matters of mere taste ; to employ them, 
therefore, where no pains are bestowed to render the other parts 
in accordance with them, is merely to be expensively and 
studiously inconsistent. It is not only a common but a most 
vulgar notion to suppose that, because columns and other 
members of ancient architecture are beautiful in themsel:cs, 
they must be viewed with pleasure under all circumstances, and 
in any combination. Rather are we offended when we per- 
ceive them so applied as to be rendered no better than so much 
tawdry finery patched upon the homeliest stuff, dragged in for 
no better purpose than to convert what might have beena 
respectable unsophisticated building, inoffeasive in its plainness, 
into one that is positively displeasing. Whether the windows 
be left thus bare, merely to curtail expense as much as possible, 
or because there is not sufficient room to admit of there being 
both dressings to the apertures and columns between them 
without producing confusion by crowding them together, the 
practice is equally indefensible. As regards the first of these 
cases, it is most mistaken and perverse economy to aim at the 
most ambitious kind of architectural richness if all the rest of 
the building cannot be made to be of a corresponding character 
and style, and thus to confess either poverty or niggardliness in 
the midst of unnecessary profusion. Shouldit, onthe contrary, 
be owing tothe other circumstance, it becomes tolerably clear 
that, so far from being at all desirable additions, columns 
should be rejected as quite unsuitable to the design, since they 
cannot be introduced without omitting the members essential to 
other parts, which correct taste requires should be more care- 
fully. finished in proportion to the decoration bestowed else- 
where. Eaton Square affords a glaring instance of this 
mongrel patchwork manner, for style it is impossible to call it. 
The Corinthian houses there have a vulgarly consequential air 
that is as remote as can well be conceived from anything 
dignified, Classical, or chaste in architecture. Their plain sash 
fronts, with parasite pillars stuck up against them, may be 
compared to persons who have encumbered themselves with 
ill-assorted finery, which, when they have put it on, they know 
not how to wear, but, nevertheless, fancy that they must look 
“ awfully grand,” while, in fact, they only look pitiful. 


Importance of Carpentry. 
J. Cy. Loupon. 

The carpenter has more to do with the construction of a 
building than any other person employed by the architect. 
The word signifying architect in the Greek language may, 
indeed, be translated carpenter. Whether a building is to be 
erected of brick or stone, still it is the carpenter who forms all 
the patterns and guides for the bricklayer or the mason to work 
from. Nay, even if a cottage is to be built of mud, the first 
step is to procure boards adapted by the carpenter for forming 
moulds, by which this mud is brought into the required form ; 
or, even if the mud is heaped up with forks, as in the cob walls 
of Devonshire and Wiltshire, the carpenter is required to supply 
what are called wooden bricks, to be built into the walls, for 
attaching, at a future period, the internal finishings. In the 
interior of a house everything depends on the carpenter, and 
most things are, indeed, done by him. The floors, and the 
doors and windows, are almost entirely his work, and he forms 
mouldings for the cornices which are put np by the plasterer. 
If, therefore, we could improve the taste of the rising genera- 
tion of carpenters, we should have no fear of operating, 
through them, on all the various artisans employed in the con- 
struction of houses, and ultimately on the general taste of the 
whole community. ~ 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur fire which arose in the building occupied by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Public. Works in Brussels 
afforded a means of testing the condition of the organisa- 
tion of the Fire Brigade of that city. The building adjoins 
the Parliament House, which, it will be remembered, was in 
part destroyed four years ago. It was found at the last fire 
that some of the engines could be put out of order in a 
short time, owing, no doubt, to the excitement and 
awkwardness of the men who worked them, and the water 
supply failed. If it had not been for the timely arrival of 
a few of the suburban fire brigades there 1s no knowing how 
far the fire might have extended—indeed, it was supposed 
that the Parliament House had caught fire. The loss is 
estimated at 20,000/. It is quite plain that much is still 
needed before the Fire Brigade can be considered in work- 
ing order. The authorities boast of the excellent system 
that is to be found in all branches of the public service in 
Brussels ; but whenever a test is applied to one of them a 
failure generally follows. What the city needs are quiet 
workers in public departments who are without ambition to 


be reckoned as great orators. 


Tue town of Vézelay must have some interest for 
Englishmen, for it sheltered St. THomas A Becker when he 
fled from England. It was also in the town that St. 
Brrnarp held a council, in which the necessity of the 
Crusade was urged, and RicHaRD C@uR DE Lion went to 
Vézelay with his army in order to assume the cross. It was 
at one time strongly fortified, but the old gates are in ruins. 
One of the survivors, which dates from the sixteenth 
century, is in danger of succumbing to time and official 
neglect. The fall of a vault is imminent, and it will bring 
other parts with it. The gate is covered with vegetation, 
which is allowed to work its way among the courses of 
masonry. Yet it is one of the structures that are inscribed 
as historic monuments. Is this Department infested by the 
indifference which is now seen in so many French insti- 
tutions ? 


Ir is possible in London to obtain the loan of water- 
colour drawings and lithographs from some of the oil and 
colour shops, and lending libraries for pieces of music are 
not unknown among us. But to our knowledge there is no 
public library in this country from which drawings or prints 
can be taken away for the purposes of study. One of the 
kind has been opened in the Mairie near the church of St. 
Sulpice, Paris, a district where many designers are to be found. 
There are at present 6,000 plates and drawings relating to 
industrial design in the collection, and they may be either 
consulted in the library or a student can obtain the loan of 
one under conditions which are fulfilled without difficulty. 
The experiment is novel, but it deserves to succeed, and it 
would be well to make a similar one in this country. The 
Paris library is opened during four hours—two in the after- 
noon and two in the evenings of week days, and for two 
hours on Sundays. 


THE experts, consisting of two architects and a maker of 
gas apparatus, who were employed to examine into the 
origin of the disastrous fire at the Paris Opéra Comique, 
have stated that the principal causes of the catastrophe 
were the too rapid extinction of the gas, and the absence of 
the Commissaire of Police. At the trial they took great 
pains to convince the public with respect to the absence of 
any danger arising from the leakage of gas. It was only in 
confined spaces that any mischief was to be expected ; in a 
place like a theatre an explosion was not likely, and the 
experts considered the apprehension on the subject was 
-due to a prejudice which should -be uprooted from the 
minds of the public. As regards the responsibility which 
was ascribed to the police officer by the experts, their 
inference will be more evident after reading the evidence 
which was given’by M. CARVALHO, the lessee of the theatre, 
at the trial. He was asked if he had not given orders for 
the lowering of the iron curtain, and he replied in the 
hegative, as he was without control. ‘As soon as the 
spectacle began,” he said, “I was nobody; for I was 
like a captain who had gone into a port with the pilot 
on board. At the Opéra Comique the pilot was the 
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Commissaire of Police; he alone could command the 
firemen, the Republican Guards, and the employés.” 
Nobody blames the police-officer, for it appears he had 
the control of two theatres, and before the fire there 
was a call for his presence in the second theatre. M. 
CaRVALHO says he tried to do the best he could, in the 
absence of the man who was placed over him by the State 
as his superior on his own property, but, unfortunately, the 
firemen and guards lost self-control. It was proved that 
the firemen did not utilise the water supply except in a 
partial way ; and, according to the experts, the lives of the 
ballet girls would have been saved if certain iron doors 
could be closed, but it was impossible owing t) the 
obstacles offered by pipes and traps, which had been fixed 
in awkward positions, by direction of the Préfecture of 
Police. The firemen and police administration have not 
sustained the inquisition with credit. 


TuerE is now no doubt about the erection of the 
memorial of JEAN Francois MILLET, the most poetic of 
all the painters of peasant life. A meeting has been held 
in the Hotel de Ville, Paris, under the presidency of M. 
GUILLAUME, the sculptor, at which it was announced that a — 
sum of about 2,000/. sterling was available, and, moreover, 
a block of marble was to be presented by one of the limited 
liability companies. It was decided to entrust the execution 
of the work to M. Cuapu, and allow him to decide what 
form it is to take, whether a statue, or a bust accompanied 
with symbolic figures. Cherbourg is selected as the site for 
the memorial. We cannot say that the town is the most 
eligible place. Mutter could not be called a native of the 
town of Cherbourg, although he came from that district of 
France. The place that he has immortalised, and where 
strangers go on a pilgrimage, is Barbizor, near Fontaine- 
bleau, and it seems to be the most suitable place for a 
statue of the painter. 


CanpipaTEs for the certificates of the Sanitary Institute 
may find an interest in knowing that the chief questions 
proposed in the last examination were as follows :—Sketch the 
proper method of draining a town house, say 20 feet front- 
age and 35 feet deep, the w.c. and scullery being at the 
back, and the main sewer in the front street. Describe the 
materials and sizes of the drains, the method of ventilation, 
the sizes, positions, and descriptions of the traps, and of the 
internal sanitary fittings. In what way does the size and 
shape.of a sewer affect the velocity of the sewage flowing 
through it? If a 12-inch pipe sewer, laid at a gradient of 
1 in 175, give a velocity of 3} feet per second, what would 
be the velocity if the sewer had a gradient of 1 in 700 (the 
pipe running half full in each case), and would this latter 
velocity suffice to keep the sewer clear of deposit. Describe 
the conditions to be kept in view in selecting a source of water 
supply. Make figured sketches of the plans and sections of a 
dwelling-house four storeys in height, including basement, 
and showing the proper thickness of the walls if built of 
brick. What are the points to be considered in providing 
efficient ventilation? Give examples, with details as to size 
and arrangements-—For sleeping rooms, living rooms, work- 
shops, public buildings. Describe bya sketch of the road and 
footways the best transverse section of a macadamised and of 
a wood-paved road or street 40 feet wide, and give enlarged 
sketch, to include channels and gullies. Describe three 
modes of disposal of sewage and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each. State the circumstances which should 
lead to the adoption of a particular method. Find the 
cubical contents of a room 14 feet 9 inches in height, with 
a bay window 9 feet 3 inches high, and on plan a semi- 
circle 8 feet diameter, and a bay window ro feet 9 inches 
high, and on plan a semi-octagon ro-feet diameter. In 
addition were questions relating to the legal and adminis- 
trative aspects of a surveyor’s office. ; 


An address has been presented to the Rev. W. W. 
Jackson, M.A., the present rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, by the non-collegiate students of the University. 
It differs in appearance from the majority of documents of 
the class, since it resembles a triptych. For the illumina- 
tion the Ormesby Psalter in the Bodleian Library (pro- 
duced about A.D. 1320) was taken asa model. The wings 
of the triptych were of a pictorial character, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


' DINING-ROOM, NEUSCHWANSTEIN. 


HE private dining-room of the late King Lupwic in 
the castle of Neuschwanstein adjoins the bedroom, 
which we have already illustrated. The paintings on the 
walls are illustrative of the contests between bards, which 
also inspired the opera “ Tannhauser.” They are the work 
of Herr Prrory. The centrepiece is of gold, and repre- 
sents the contest between Srecrriep and the Dragon. 
The prevailing colours are red and gold. It will suggest 
the interest which is taken in the castle when it is said that 
during the past season about eighteen thousand persons 
paid for admission to the building. 
The illustration is from a photograph by Herr JosErH 
ALBERT, of Munich. 


NEW CITY HALL, HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


HIS building, now being erected on the Parade, 
Halifax, will comprise the whole of the public offices 
of the city. Itis of grey and red freestone from quarries 
at Picton, N.S., the basement being of granite, and the roof 
slated. It was found necessary a short time ago to have 
new and larger offices on account of the growing require- 
ments of the city, and, this being Jubilee year, the City 
Council arranged for a new building, the designs for which 
were entrusted to Mr. Epwarp E trot, of Halifax, he being 
the successful competitor. The contract amounts to 
75,000 dols., and has been let to Messrs. A. E. MILLIKAN 
60 Cos of -Ealifax, 


DESIGN FOR TOWER, ST. MICHAEL'S, HEAVITREE. 
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NO. 130._OLD GATE-HOUSE, LANHYDROCK. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE second ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday, the president, Mr. E. I’Anson, in 
the chair. : 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON, hon. secretary, having said two 
gifts of exceptional value had been presented to the Institute, 
read a letter from Mr. A. Murray as follows:—“ I am instructed 
by Mr. George Shaw, the chairman of the Bridge House 
Estates Committee of the Corporation of London, to forward to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects the accompanying 
chromo-lithographic view of the bascule bridge in course of 
erection across the river Thames, east of the Tower of London.” 
The second gift was a book just put into his hands by Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers, of architectural drawings, the work of Mr. 
Spiers. Drawings by one with Mr. Spiers’ experience of draw- 
ing and of the teaching of drawing must be of considerable 
value and interest, and no doubt there would be many among 
them who’would be glad to acquire the work. 

Among the newly-elected members who attended for the 
first time was Mr. F. W. Marks, Associate. Mr. Marks resides 
‘in Sydney, Australia, and the express purpose of his visit to 
and temporary stay in London was to pass the examination. 

Mr. WILLIAM BRINDLEY, F.R.M.S., read a paper, of which 
‘the following is an abstract :— 


Building and Decorative Stones of BSgypt. 

Mr. Brindley commenced by considering the material used 
or the Pyramids, originally numbering seventy, of which twenty 
‘still existed. Much of the stone was a nummulitic limestone, 
quarried on the spot in cubical blocks and built in steps. The 
triangular casing was a fine cream-coloured magnesian lime- 
-stone, quarried at Torah and Mahsarah, and all cut out of the 
solid rock to the size required. Except in a few lower courses 
‘recently unearthed, these stones had all been used to build 
‘modern Cairo. A fragment brought by Mr. Brindley, which had 
‘the vertical and horizontal joints (giving the angle correctly), 
showed the surface wear of 4,000 years, with the original tool- 
ing of the joints. No stone could have worn better. The 
quarries immediately behind Thebes were of fine limestone, to 
which the Egyptians were very partial for sarcophagi and small 
-sculptures, owing to the extreme fineness of the grain. It was 
like close chalk, only much harder and of warmer colour, and 
occasionally contained brown flints. 

Sandstones.—Next in importance sandstone had been mostly 
sused for the building of temples. It was of a warm grey colour, 
with fine texture. The quarries, which were at Silsili, consisted 
vof extensive grottoes and open spaces, where the workmen had 


followed the best beds, cutting out the blocks with the greatest 
care, and tooling them on the spot. They were then floated 
down the Nile on rafts. These stones were usually set dry, the 
finished faces afterwards being coated with stucco, in some 
cases hardened with albumen or gum, to receive colour decora- 
tion. 

Granites.—The famous granite rocks of Syene formed part 
of the igneous range running parallel with the Red Sea. The 
ancient quarries were in the Eastern Desert, about two miles 
from Assouan (the ancient Syene), and very extensive, but the 
deepest did not exceed 80 feet. In the first was the so-called 
unfinished obelisk, which was a dressed mass of rock attached 
on the bottom bed and back to the parent rock ; the length was 
95 feet and the width 11 feet. It had a series of transverse cuts 
on the top bed, indicating blocks for sarcophagi. Mr. Brindley 
had come to the conclusion that it was not an obelisk, but a, 
bed of stone, dressed by a gang of task-workmen or convicts, 
to be cut up into sarcophagi; and that it was work of the 
Roman period. 

Mons Claudianus.—The grey granite “ Lapis Psaronius” 
(spotted like a starling) had been extensively used in Rome for 
the Forum of Trajan and the monolith pillars of the Pantheon. 
The quarries, which appear to have been worked only by the 
Romans, were near the porphyry quarries between the Red 
Sea and the Nile, and ruins of workmen’s huts, a temple of the 
Roman era, and monastic buildings of a later date still existed 
there. Mr. Floyer, in a letter to the author, stated that pillars, 
59 feet by 8 feet 6 inches diameter, accurately wrought, were 
still in the quarries. In history they were known as the quarries 
of Mons Claudianus, 

Durability of Granites.—The granites and syenites of Egypt 
had not worn well, compared with some inferior stones. The 
decay was chiefly from the peeling off of the polished surface. 
Patches, a few feet square and about an inch in thickness, all 
loose and ready to drop off at the slightest touch, were to be 
seen. The great polished blocks in the Temple of the Sphinx 
appeared generally sound, but if tapped with a foot-rule sounded 
hollow, and the obelisks at Karnac were peeling. 

Imperial Porphyry.—The ancient Egyptians appeared never 
to have discovered their most beautiful stones ; this had been 
done by the Romans, whose men of science had not neglected 
even places most difficult of access. For example, a noble red 
purple stone had been found on the summit of a desolate 
mountain 4,000 feet high and 100 miles from habitations. A 
colony was established of thousands of workmen, who received 
their provisions from the Nile, stations being built, wells sunk, 
and huts erected on the route. This route Mr. Brindley and 
his wife had journeyed over on camels from Keneh for thirteen 
days, in order tovisit the quarries. The Bedouins in whose charge 
they had been were most trustworthy, useful, and intelligent. The 
quarries were on Jebel-Dokhan (the mountain of smoke), which 
rose abruptly out of the plain in the shape of a long horse- 
shoe: the valley between contained a small town, wells, and 
reservoirs, with a temple, in pink granite, of small dimensions. 
In addition to many ordinary roads, there existed, in the 
quarries, the remains of two grand block roads, with piers at 
the sides for lowering stupendous blocks by means of ropes. 
The porphyry was in masses, some 120 feet wide, while many 
of the choicest varieties were only about Io feet wide, and 
appeared to have been upheaved through a mass of granite and 
black shaley trap rock, the granite being burnt apparently 
through the heat of the porphyry. The whole mass appeared 
of fairly uniform texture, but some of the obtrusive parts were 
very different, being volcanic worn masses of variously tinted 
porphyry boulders embedded in a purple felsite paste. This 
gloriously coloured stone was the only one in the scale of 
colour the Romans lacked, and it had never become a com- 
mercial material, having been imperial from the first, and 
worked only by and for the State. There still existed about 
three hundred monolith porphyry pillars in Europe, and the 
stone was to be found in Asia as far as Baalbec and Palmyra. 
In all cases it still retained its freshness of colour, proving 
beyond a doubt its durability. The Romans had evinced great 
partiality to porphyry for.sarcophagi. That of Nero was the 
first mentioned, and the largest known to exist were those of 
Helena and Constantia. A room in the Imperial palace at 
Constantinople had been lined with porphyry brought from 
Rome by Constantine ; and in the reception-hall of that palace 
there had been a large porphyry slab under a baldachino, on 
which the Emperor stood at great festivals. The most im- 
portant monument erected by Constantine was the column 
100 feet high, built with eight cylindrical pieces each 11 feet 
long, and this was still standing, although damaged by fire and 
earthquake. 

Opus Alexandrinum.—A great quantity of precious por- 
phyry had been cut up for pavements in early Christian times. 
Some of the circular plaques were very large, one in St. Peter’s 
being 8 feet 6 inches across. Amongst the works in porphyry 
in this country might be mentionéd the plaques and pavement 
in Westminster Abbey and the pavement under “ Becket’s 
crown” at Canterbury. 
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Marble Verde Augustus.—This was a green serpentine, and 
was called by other names according to the variations of the 
markings. It had been used by the Egyptians for small 
figures and the Romans for articles of vertw. Mr. Mitchell, 
the geologist, had found it in an adjoining mountain while 
making his interesting collection of rock specimens of the 
Red Sea formation, which is now part of the new museum at 
Cairo. ; : 

Oriental Alabaster.—The lapis onyx or marmor Arabicum 
of the ancients was called onyx owing to its semi-transparency, 
like the finger nails. A number of old quarries had been 
discovered, and those near Benisouf had been reworked for 
the great mosque of Mohammed Ali at Cairo. Alabaster was 
a favourite material with the Egyptians and the Greeks. 
Egyptian alabaster was usually white and yellow, with occasional 
thin markings of red and purple. 

Breccia Verde.—This was a very beautiful and rare marble 
conglomerate found only in Egypt. The general colour was 
greenish, due to the quantity of green granite boulders, in 
addition to which were pieces of porphyry, red jasper, green 
felspar, different kinds of slatey rock and serpentine ; the whole 
were cemented together by a greenish silicious paste. The 
quarries had been known and worked by the ancient Egyptians, 
and were situated at Hamamat. 

Gems and Ornamental Stones.—The Egyptians had been 
great lapidaries, and used nearly every sort of gem stone known 
to us, except the diamond, ruby, and sapphire. The emerald 
mines at Jebel-Zabarah had been worked from early times down 
to that of Mohammed Ali. The gold mines were at Jebel- 
Allakee, south of Assouan ; and copper was obtained near the 
porphyry quarries. . 

Quarrying and Working Hard Stones.—Mr. Brindley was of 
opinion that the Egyptian methods were precisely the same as 
our own up to a few years ago, viz, heavy pick tools for 
scrabble dressing and making holes for wedges, the blocks 
being split with metal wedges ; dressing masonry surfaces with 
large and small picks; then rubbing down with flat stone 
rubbers and sand ; and finishing with bronze or copper rubbers 
and emery powder. The wedge holes, plentiful enough in the 
granite and porphyry quarries, were the same as ours. Some 
Egyptologists thought they had discovered the results of gem- 
stone drills and saws, by a few holes and slabs being striated, 
but a piece of granite [exhibited] bored with a copper tube and 
coarse emery powder produced the same result as found in 
Egypt, while Dr. Schliemann had told the author that he 
thought the stone hammer-heads of prehistoric times were 
bored with wood and emery powder. 


& Travelling Studentship. 


The PRESIDENT, in inviting a discussion, said he must first 
mention a matter of interest. The School of Archeology at 
Athens had invited students to go there to study for three or 
four months, on condition merely that they should assist in any 
work of excavation the School might direct. The School would 
contribute 50/. towards the expenses of a student who wished 
to gothere. The Institute of Architects would also contribute 
another 50/., so that made up at once 1007. The secretaries of 
the Institute would be pleased to give any information that 
might be desired as to the conditions of the studentship, which 
would shortly be published. Intending candidates must apply 
before December Io, after which date no applications could be 
accepted. 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON said he rose because what the 
President had just stated was not correct. It was true the 
School at Athens had offered to give 50/., but as to the Institute 
having offered 50/., it had done nothing of the kind, nor would 
the funds of the Institute allow of such a gift. It was the 
President himself who had offered the sum of so/. out of his 
own pocket. gue eR 

The PRESIDENT, who was greeted wita great applause, said 
that at any rate he had done it in the name of the Institute, as 
their representative for the time being. 


Discussion. 

Mr, ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Brindley for his paper. That gentleman had so richly 
illustrated it by his sketches, models, and beautiful and won- 
derful specimens, that he felt their thanks were due to him in 
a special manner. He had always thought that porphyry was 
to building materials what the diamond was to gems. It had 
been hitherto out of reach of architects, but some remarks in 
the paper had led him to think that Mr. Brindley was going, in 
connection with the discovery of the ancient quarries, to allude 
to some means of their being exploited for the benefit of this 
and future generations. In any subsequent remarks Mr. 
Brindley might make, he hoped he would say something on 
this point. 

Mr. G. AITCHISON, A.R.A., seconded the vote ot thanks 
Mr. Waterhouse’s remark that porphyry was truly an imperial 
material was true, but he feared that it could not be got even 
now at a lower rate. Even if it were landed in this country 


gratis it would be most costly, as it was an exceedingly hard 
material to cut. Two table-tops inthe Hamilton Collection had 
been sold at 30/. each, but the trouble of cutting could not have 
been accounted for. He had used little porphyry himself, 
but the price would be about 5Z. per foot super, }-inch thick. 
As to the Opus Alexandrinum, Signor Corsi stated that 
the work was so called because it was patronised by Alexander 
Severus. This, he believed, was the case, for it was the custom 
of the Roman emperors to give their names to certain por- 
phyries, serpentines, &c., the use of which was most affected. 
The Roman grandees were particularly affected towards the 
rosso antico on account of its rich blood colour, Many of 
those porphyries, granites, &c., were magnificent materials for 
ornamenting interiors of buildings, and, instead of scratching 
and wearing down, they became more polished. Pavements in 
London got so highly polished that they had to be refaced. 
He remembered many years ago a staircase at St. Katharine’s 
Docks, made of the hardest granite, got so polished by the 
labourers running up and down that it had to be tooled over. 
As to the lapis onyx Mr. Brindley said it was an alabaster, 
but he believed it was a very rare stone, and the only 
specimen he had seen was a vase in Dorchester House. The 
owner put enormous value on it as something unique in this 
country. He could reiterate Mr. Brindley’s remarks about the 
geometric mosaics. At a mosque outside Cairo, that at one 
time had been most celebrated for its bronze lamps, since 
granted to some French gentleman, the custodian was a friend 
of the dragoman of his (Mr. Aitchison’s) party, and this 
man, hearing he was an Englishman, offered to cut him 
down as many feet of the mosaic as he liked. The 
mosaic was nearly perfect, and he declined the offer because 
he thought that, as an architect, he should not destroy such an 
example. The keeper of the mosque said he must be a fool, for 
the Viceroy was sure to give an order to some Frenchman to 
cut away as much as he liked. Then, said Mr. Aitchison, if a 
Frenchman cut it down, on the Frenchman must rest the 
obloquy of destroying a very beautiful work. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS said he had been instrumental in 
having a portion of one of the Cairene mosques, near the 
citadel, destroyed. He had been on the top of the mosque 
making a drawing, and apparently had been seen by some 
of the authorities, for, on his second visit, he had been 
refused entry. He, however, waited until the guardian 
of the building was off the alert, and continued his 
drawing. On his third visit he was allowed to enter, but 
when arrived at the staircase he found it had been taken 
down, evidently to prevent him going up any more. One of the 
most interesting things in Egypt was the extraordinary pre- 
servation of materials. In our damp climate we did not 
perhaps understand what an important element of destruction 
is moisture. At Assouan fragments could be knocked off the 
granite owing to the disintegration of some of its components, 
but that decay was, he thought, due to the action of water. 
The river at one time passed, it was said, through the quarries, 
and the granite rocks were under water. That had been 
assigned as the cause of the disintegration of the rocks at 
Assouan. He had seen an instance of the extraordinary cases 
of preservation in the island of Philz, in an inscription appa- 
rently so new that he at first thought it was one made by 
Lipsius, a person who, in his opinion, had disgraced himself by 
cutting a series of hieroglyphics setting forth the glory of the 
King of Prussia. But 3,400 years had actually passed since 
this inscription had been engraved. The temple of Philz,. 
known as the hypeethral temple, was a building in sandstone. 
Mariette Bey had set workmen to finish the carving, and it was. 
now hardly possible to distinguish the work done by Mariette 
Bey from the carvings of the Roman emperor. Mr. Spiers 
spoke of Mr. Brindley’s theory about the alternations of heat 
and cold causing the destruction of the stone. Mr. Spiers 
said he thought the sun could not have any effect without there 
was also moisture. Mr. Spiers pointed out one of the mosques, 
and gave its right name. 

Mr. BRINDLEY said he had the greatest difficulty in getting 
at the names. 

Mr. PHENE SPIERS also thought the mosque alluded to by 
Mr. Brindley, as based on that at Mecca, derived its plan 
rather from other mosques in the district, of which that of 
Kirwan was the best model as yet discovered. 

Mr. W. TOPLEY, of the Royal School of Mines, said the dis- 
cussion had taken mainly a geological turn. Mr. Brindley was,. 
he believed, quite right in attributing disintegration to the 
action of the extremes of heat and cold. Water in ordinary 
temperatures got in the pores of the rocks, carrying 
with it carbonic acid, which attacked the soluble parts,. 
and set up decomposition. Water was, howeyer, most 
destructive in these northern climates when it froze. In 
Egypt the great alternations of temperature between day and 
night set up a rapid action, which broke up rocks just the same 
as frost did. Travellers in Arabia related how the cracking of 
the rocks could be heard all the night through as the rocks 
contracted in the cold air. Under the microscope, besides the 
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usual rounded particles found in the alluvial deposit, would 
also be found finely comminated particles of rock, quite 
angular, which had been broken off from the rocks and carried 
down by the Nile, and the time of the water’s action had not 
been sufficient to round them. Mr. Brindley had referred to 
the mosques near Cairo, but no one had mentioned that at 
Cordova. Nowhere was there to be found such a magnificent 
collection of columns. They were not as well known as they 
should be, and had seldom been described. There were 
originally 12,000 or 13,000 columns, which had been brought 
from all parts of the world by the Moors. 

eMr. T. G. JACKSON, of Oxford, said that it remained to be 
seen whether porphyry was likely to become more useful to 
architects. Another point was whether the quantity found 
would be large enough to admit of its coming into practical 
use. It was particularly suitable for mosaicwork by reason of 
its hard texture. 

Mr. FREEMAN, of Penrhyn, who is the owner of fine granite 
quarries in Cornwall, alluded to the hieroglyphic work in 
Egypt. It would be interesting to know something of the 
methods for cutting the hieroglyphics, the methods employed 
for detaching the blocks in the quarries and transporting them, 
and the quarrying operations generally. His firm, he remarked, 
were, in sawing porphyry and granite, able in an hour to 
accomplish what formerly took two days. 

The vote of thanks was put by the President, and carried 
by acclamation. 

Mr. BRINDLEY, in the course of his reply stated that the 
mines were not less than 100 miles distant from the Nile, but 
the distance from Myoshomus on the Red Sea was 22 miles. 
He was having a survey of the district made, and he believed 
there would be no serious obstacles found between the quarries 
at Jebel-Dokhan and the Red Sea. Hieroglyphics showed 
that the Romans conveyed the material to the Nile by oxen. 
The ancient Roman route was littered by fragments and blocks 
of porphyry. Remains of buildings, with wells adjoining them, 
also existed. He hoped to be able to transport the material 
by way of the Red Sea and Suez for about 3/. per foot cube. 
He had previously bought porphyry at about 8/. per foot cube. 
The price of the material had, however, been going down since 
his discovery. As to the action of water, he had always found 
the rocks perfectly preserved, as the water kept them at an 
‘even temperature. Two of the columns at Cordova, he said, 
were of porphyry, and they were said to be the only examples 
of it in Spain. In his concluding remarks, Mr. Brindley said 
he was not the discoverer of the porphyry quarries at Jebel- 
Dokhan, which were found first by Wilkinson and visited by 
Lipsius more than 20 years later. 

The meeting was adjourned till December 5. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


R, J. C. HORSLEY, R.A., writing to a Staffordshire 
paper on Government art schools and technical educa- 
tion, says, referring to South Kensington Museum :—“ From 
the date of Redgrave’s retirement the whole character of the 
school became changed, and from being one in which all the 
important work of design for manufactures was the chief con- 
sideration it has drifted slowly but surely into a place of per- 
functionary art teaching for the delectation of shoals of female 
amateurs and the turning out of cartloads of most mediocre 
artists of both sexes, who flood the country and public exhibi- 
tions with worthless productions. It is doubtless owing to this 
action that at the Royal Academy, for instance, whereas some 
fifteen or twenty years since from four thousand to five thousand 
works were sent for annual exhibition, that number has of late 
years more than doubled. I cannot, however, do more than hint 
at this large and important question, which calls for the most 
searching investigation, and especially at the hands of the 
British taxpayer, for whereas in 1837 the original grant to the 
School of Design was 1,500/. per annum, the total cost of the 
present establishment in 1886-7 was 410,337/. 


BOARD SCHOOLS IN LONDON. 


CCORDING to the annual statement of the chairman of 

the Board School of London, it appears that during the 

year ending March last the Board were engaged in purchasing 
interests in forty-nine sites. According to a table prepared by 
the Finance Committee, the total cost (inclusive of local and 
surveyors’ charges, and also of a few outstanding interests) 
amounted to 2,153,327/. 12s. 5¢.; and as the schools erected 
upon them provided accommodation for 345,000 children, the 
cost per head was 6/. 4s. tod. The total number of schools 
which had been erected, or were in course of erection at Lady 
Day 1887, was 361. The average cost per heai of the 312 
schools, the accounts for which were completed it Lady Day, 
was as follows :—School buildings, 1o/ 19s. 9¢.; and furniture 


(such portion as was chargeable to capital account), Ios. 7d. 
In March last twelve new schools were being erected, and 
fourteen were being enlarged, the total additional accommo- 
dation thus provided being 16,349 places. There were also 
fifteen enlargements of schools which had been sanctioned by 
the Board, but had not been commenced, providing further 
accommodation for 5,434 children. There were, moreover, 
seventeen sites purchased or being purchased capable of pro- 
viding accommodation for 13,800 children, and eight sites over 
which compulsory powers were acquired last session, capable 
of providing accommodation for 6,800 children. In addition, 
the Board had decided to secure sites in five other localities, 
the accommodation to be provided upon which might be 
reckoned as for 4,600 children. In April 1871 the population 
of the metropolis was 3,266,987. At that date the accommo- 
dation in efficient elementary schools was 262,259, the average 
number on the roll 222,518, and the average attendance 174,301. 
At Lady Day 1887 the estimated population was A;2V 7307 73 
the accommodation in efficient elementary schools 657,387, the 
average number on the rolls 617,343, and the average attend- 
ance 484,542. It would thus be seen that, whilst the population 
had increased by 2910 per cent., the accommodation in efficient 
elementary schools had increased by 1506 per cent., the average 
number on the rolls by 177°4 per cent., and the average attend- 
ance by 177°9 per cent. 


DISCOVERIES IN ROME. 


HE church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, on the Ccelian hill, 
in Rome, stands on the site of the house where the two 
brothers to whom the church is dedicated were martyred by 
Julian the Apostate. The present building was erected in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, from the design of Antonio 
Canavari, at the cost of the Cardinal Paolucci. The eight 
Ionic columns supporting the portico are supposed to have 
belonged to some classic building. The church is well pro- 
portioned, and has a fine pavement. There has always existed 
a belief that the ground was formerly occupied by some im- 
portant buildings. There are remains in the convent garden 
which, according to one party of archeologists, belonged to a 
second curia that was erected by Tullus Hostilius ; there are 
other men who say the arches formed part ofa palace erected by 
Tullus after he had sent the people of Alba to dwell on the hill ; 
while, according to a third theory, the arches were part of the 
vivarium where the wild beasts were kept before they were 
driven into the amphitheatre. 

The traditions, as well as the remnants of antiquity are 
enough to incite the Passionist Fathers to undertake researches, 
and the recent operations have been most successful. Some 
time since, owing to the exertions of the Passionist monk, 
Father Germanus, two chambers of a Roman house of the 
fourth century were discovered under the high altar of the 
church of SS. John and Paul, on the Ccelian hill. Quite lately 
another large chamber has been discovered beneath the nave of 
the church, which seems to have been the ¢adularium of the 
house. The traces, very well preserved, are visible of what 
must have been valuable paintings, representing wild beasts, 
sea-horses, and other decorations. Especially remarkable are 
two pictures of unquestionable Christian character. One 
represents the patriarch Moses in the act of removing his 
shoes before approaching the burning bush, a subject which is 
also represented in one of the pictures in the catacomb of 
Calixtus. The other represents a woman praying; she is clad 
in a tunic, with a veil on her head, a necklace of pearls, and 
arms outstretched. ‘This is believed to be the first specimen of 
a Roman house in which scenes of a Christian character have 
been found represented. Such subjects have hitherto been 
found only in the catacombs. 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, 
JERUSALEM. 


LETTER has been written to Mr. Glaisher, the president 

of the Palestine Exploration Fund, by Sir Charles 

Wilson, giving an account of the late discoveries in Jerusalem 
by Mr. Schick :— 

“ At the south-east corner of the block of buildings which 
includes the church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Russian and 
Greek Churches have been clearing the ground and erecting 
new buildings. The result of these improvements has been to 
sweep away the old street mentioned in ‘La Citez de 
Jherusalem’ (about 1187 A.D.) as ‘une rue coverte & voute, par 
u on va el mostier del sepulcre.’ In this street the Syrians sold 
cloth, and made the wax candles which were in so much 
request in the neighbouring church. Many years ago—so 
many, that all remembrance of the fact had been lost—the 
street was walled up, and no one suspected that it had 
remained almost intact to our own day until Mr. Schick’s 
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communication was received. The letter is fortunately 
accompanied by a good plan, which is the only authentic 
record we have of the position and arrangement of one of the 
most frequented bazaars of the Jerusalem of Godfrey and Bald- 
win. The removal of the old street, or bazaar, led to a dis- 
covery of even greater interest, viz. that it had been built upon 
an ancient pavement of very large flat stones, of great thickness, 
which proved to be a continuation of the pavement found some 
years ago in the ground to the north owned by the Russians. 
This pavement is probably the work of Constantine, part of 
the ‘space open to the sky which he paved with polished 
stones, or of the wide market-place at the east end of his 
group of churches in honour of the place of our Lord’s 
Resurrection.” 

Mr. Glaisher considers that if this pavement be accepted as 
Constantine’s—of which there is little doubt -there is an end 
of a very important part of the controversy which has raged for 
so many years over the so-called church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and the theory of the late Mr. James Fergusson is finally dis- 
posed of. Constantine’s site is thus proved to have been that 
in which the present church stands. This gives the Sepulchre 
an uninterrupted existence as a place of veneration for 1,550 


years. 


MANCHESTER ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


AG a special general meeting of members of the Manchester 
Academy on Tuesday evening, an important alteration 
in the rule relating to the election of members was unanimously 
adopted. The entire list of Associates will in future be sub- 
mitted without previous nomination to the general body of 
members, a majority of two-thirds of those voting being 
required to elect. According to the rule now abolished elec- 
tions to membership were restricted to the Associates who had 
been previously nominated by the Council. The Academy im- 
poses no limit to the number of its members or Associates. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE third ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. John Slater, B.A., president, in the 
chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
S. H. White, A. Huddart, F. W. Dorman, J. S. Stuart, W. W. 
Kenworthy, E. Thornton, R. J. B. Proctor, F. W. Bedford, 
F. W. Shenton, H. Tooley, W. J. Roberts, W. B. Clarkson, 
E. Box, C. T. Lofts, S. P. Silcock, H. Ayling, P. Leeds, and 
E. P. Howard. 

Mr. T. E. Price, hon. secretary, read a letter from Mr. 
Freeman announcing a donation of twenty guineas from the 
Architectural Union Company to the library ef the Architec- 
tural Association. 

A vote of thanks for the gift was, on the motion of Mr. 
Burrell, seconded by Mr. Pratt, passed by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT drew attention to the library at Carpenters’ 
Hall, which, besides works on carpentry and joinery, contained 
also works on building, and said that Mr. Banister Fletcher, 
Warden of the Carpenters’ Company, had informed them that, 
with a proper introduction, members of the Association would 
not only be admitted to the use of the library, but could take 
advantage of the lending library on paying the deposit of 5s. 

Mr. F. R. FARROW said that on Tuesday, the 15th inst., a 
meeting of the cycling members of the Association was held at 
9 Conduit Street, when a resolution was passed to the effect 
that it was advisable to forma club, to be called the A.A. Cycling 
Club, having for its object the combination of architecture and 
athletics by instituting cycle runs to places of architectural 
interest. It was also resolved that the subscription should be 
merely nominal. The following were appointed officers :— 
Captain, Mr. H. D. Appleton (sub-captain not elected). Com- 
mittee, Messrs. J. C. Agutter, A. Buss, F. R. Farrow, B. J. 
Fletcher, Owen Fleming, W. D. Gravell, C. O. King, C. J 
Shaw, W. F. White, and C. Winmill. The meeting was 
adjourned till December 6. Members wishing to join were 
requested to send their names to any of the committee or to the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Leonard V. Hunt. 

Mr. H, D. APPLETON then read a paper on 


“Our Sketching Club Scheme.” 


Mr. Appleton said:—The scheme is an organisation for 
assisting architectural students in their sketching tours. The 
method proposed to be adopted is a complete system of 
advisers and local representatives, which, for lack of better 
names, we had called consuls and vice-consuls, the titles used 
for similar officials in the Cyclist Touring Club. Some of the 
gentlemen who have kindly undertaken to help us strongly 
object to being called “consuls.” We should, therefore, be 
Sea obliged if any gentlemen can suggest better terms for 

oth. 


It is suggested to divide the whole of the United Kingdom 
into districts, following as much as possible the county boun- 
daries, but in the case of the larger counties, of course, these 
have again to be divided. A consul will be appointed for each 
of these divisions, and up to the present we have succeeded in 
filling up twenty-seven of these, leaving twenty-five divisions to 
be filled up. We are in communication with several gentlemen. 
about these plans, but we make an urgent appeal to all those 
who sympathise with the movement to help us to fill up these 
vacancies as soon as possible. We have only succeeded in 
appointing ten vice-consuls up to the present, and we are 
particularly anxious to appoint as many of these as possible, as 
on them will fall the chief portion of the work, and certainly, 
from a student’s point of view, the greatest benefit. It should, 
I think, be a great inducement for a student to feel that he was 
not only benefiting himself in his studies, but at the same time 
taking part in a work of permanent value; for, if our scheme 
succeeds, we hope that it will have the effect of recording in 
more permanent form the architecture of our country than can 
the perishing materials of which the actual buildings consist. 
I think we might speedily succeed in interesting the clergy of 
England and Wales in our scheme. As a rule they have a. 
great interest in architecture, and from their position in the 
country they are able to afford valuable information, and often 
get permission to visit buildings to which the public are not 
admitted. The exact boundaries of the divisions cannot be 
defined until the appointments are made, as it is obvious that it 
is of vital importance to our scheme that the consul should 
have an intimate acquaintance with his district. We do not 
consider it a szze gud non that the consuls should reside in. 
their divisions, and in England and Wales we have endeavoured 
to enlist the sympathy and assistance of the diocesan sur- 
veyors, and have succeeded in obtaining the consent, as will be 
seen, of several of these gentlemen to act as consuls. A list of 
the divisions and the appointments made, and vacancies that 
have to be filled up, was then read by Mr. Appleton :— 


l.—WNorthern Division. 

1. Northumberland. 2. Cumberland. 

3. Durham—C. Hodgson Fowler, M.A,, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A,, 
The College, Durham. 

4. Mid York—G. H. Fowler Jones, 8 Lendal, York. 

5. East York—John Bilson, A.R.I.B.A., 23 Parliament Street, 
Hull. 

6. West York—J. D. Webster, F.R.1I.B.A., 21 Church Street, 
Sheffield. 

7. Lancashire—R. Knill Freeman, F.R.I.B.A., Bolton-le-Moors,, 
Lancashire. 

Il.—Northern Central Division. 

8. Cheshire—-T. M. Lockwood, F.R.I.B.A, Chester. 

9. Derbyshire—F. J. Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., Strand Chambers, 
Derby. 

10. Nottingham. 

11. Lincoln—James Fowler, J.P., F.R.1.B.A., Louth, Lincolm 
shire. 

12, North Northampton and Rutlandshire —J. A.Gotch, F.R.1.B.A., 
Kettering. 

13. Staffordshire—C. Lynam, F.R.1.B.A., Stoke-on-Trent. 

14. Shropshire. 15. Leicester. 


Ill.—Zastern Division. 


16. Norfolk—E. P. Willins, A.R.I.B.A., 6 Bank Place, Norwich. 

17. Suffolk. 

18, Cambridge— W. M. Fawcett, M.A., F.R.LB.A., 1 Silver 
Street, Cambridge. 

19. Essex —Fred. Chancellor, F.R.I.B.A., 20 Finsbury Circus, E.C.. 

20, Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire. 21. Hertford. 

22. Middlesex. 


IV.—Southern Central Division. 

23. Warwickshire—F. B, Osborne, F.R.1.B.A., 13 Bennett’s Hill,. 
Birmingham. 

24. Worcestershire—Aston Webb, F.R.I.B.A., 19 Queen Anne’s. 
Gate, S.W. 

25. Herefordshire and Monmouthshire —E, Seward, A.R.I.B.A.,, 
Cardiff, South Wales. 

26. South Northamptonshire—W. T. Brown, A.R.I.B.A., Wel-- 
lingborough. 

27. Buckinghamshire, 

28. Oxfordshire—T. G. Bruton, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., 17 New Inn. 
Street, Oxford. 

V.—Southern Division. 

29. Gloucestershire. 

30. West Kent—E,. I. Bennett, F.R.I.B.A., 5 Hamm Street,. 
Gravesend. 

31. East Kent—H. Benstead, F.R.I.B.A., 86 Week Street,, 


Maidstone. : 
Surrey—E. Tuke, St. Michael’s House, Basinghall Street,. 


32.. 
ESG3 

33. Sussex—L. W. Ridge, F.R.I.B.A., 7 Upper Woburn. Plaee,. 
Wi Gi 

34. Hampshire—C. R. Puile, Castle Hill, Winchester. 

36. Wiltshire—C. E. Ponting, Lockeridge, Marlborough. 


37. Berkshire. 38. North Somerset. 39. South Somerset, 40, 


Dorsetshire, 41. North Deyon. 
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42. South Devon—E. A. Appleton, 
Devon. 


F,R.I.B.A., Torquay, 


VI.— Welsh Division. 
43. Flint, Denbigh, Carnarvon, Anglesey —A. Baker, 14 Warwick 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 
44. Pembroke, Cardiganshire, Carmaithenshire—D. E. Thomas, 
Haverfordwest. 
VII.—Scottish Division. 


45. South-east Scotland. 46. South-west Scotland. 47. East- 
central Scotland. 48. West-central Scotland. 
49. Northern Scotland. 
VILU.—Jrish Division. 
5o. East Ireland—J. L. Robinson, A.R.H.A., 198 Great 


Brunswick Street, Dublin. 
51. South Ireland. 52. West Ireland. 53. North Ireland. 


‘ List of Vice- Consuls, 
6. West York—G, F. Terry, Buckingham Chambers, St. James 
Street, Sheffield. 

11. Lincoln—R. Fowler, Lowth, Lincolnshire. 

14. Shropshire—W. A. Webb Somerville, Wellington, Salop ; 
J. F. Fogerty, Priors Lee Hall, near Shifnal, Shropstire. 

22. Essex—J. W. Lee, North Street, Colchester ; H. Saul, Dover 
House, Fairlop Road, Leytonstone. 

29. Gloucestershire—G. W. Sadler, jun., 6 Clarence Parade, 
Cheltenham. 

33. Sussex : Eastbourne Division—N. C, Nisbett, A.R.I.B.A., 20 
Oakley Square, W. 

36. Wiltshire—C. Adye, Bradford-on-Avon. 

42. South Devon—H. E. Mallet, 11 Burton Crescent, W.C. 

44. Merioneth, &c.—Telpe Smith, Rayden, Radnorshire. 

46. Carmarthenshire—H. H. Moses, 55 Lower Cathedral Road, 
Cardiff. 


He then went on to say :—With regard to the vice-consuls 
we are anxious to nominate as many for each division as will 
come forward. If possible they should be resident in their 
respective divisions, although a vice-consul living in London 
who had an intimate acquaintance with some locality in the 
provinces could render great assistance in connection with the 
central register. 

The duties of a consul are chiefly to receive reports of the 
vice-consuls and check the information supplied by them, and 
supply information to students who intend making sketching- 
tours in his district. It will be obvious that everything 
depends on the accuracy of the information registered, and we 
cannot expect all the vice-consuls to be equally qualified to 
make a good report on the buildings in his division. After this 
information has been checked and corrected one of the vice- 
consuls, whose duty it will be to keep the register for the 
division under the superintendence of the consul, will enter the 
matter in the register and send a duplicate to the central office 
in London, where copies of all the reports will be filed. The 
form of the report should, I think, be based on the excellent 
examples to be found in Mr. E. Sharpe’s book on the “ Archi- 
tectural Excursions in Lincolnshire,” and to this might be 
added references to books which contain descriptions or illus- 
trations of the building, a note whether the building has been 
measured, and, if it has been measured and not illustrated, a 
reference to the place where the drawing can be seen if 
possible. We have specially in view, as a first step, the index- 
ing of what has been done in the way of illustrating interesting 
buildings.. Many of the best illustrations are in recent pub- 
lications, such as our A. A. Sketch-book and other similar 
books. The professional press contains a wonderful collection 
of illustrations of old work, and the Transactions of other 
societies must be carefully searched for information. The work 
of keeping the mind posted up to date with the vast number of 
publications will be a great work of itself. As the scheme gets 
into working order, and students avail themselves of it to 
obtain information, it is to be hoped that they will endeavour 
to measure up work that has not been previously illustrated, 
and it should be a point of honour with them to supply copies 
of their drawings to be deposited in the central office. A small 
collection of measured drawings exists in the library of the 
Institute, and some of the drawings which obtain the Archi- 
tectural Union Company’s prize are also deposited in the 
library. I think, therefore, that we could not do better than to 
add to the collection already begun, and I would suggest that, 
subject to the approval of the Council of the Institute, all the 
measured drawings obtained through the agency of this scheme 
should be presented to the Institute library, unless this scheme 
can be further developed, as I shall endeavour to indicate, and 
an Imperial collection be formed at the Imperial Institute, when 
our scheme might furnish the section devoted to the United 
Kingdom. Should this scheme meet with your approval this 
evening, I hope that I may succeed in enlisting the practical 
assistance of all present as well as your sympathy, as already 
an enormous mass of information exists on the subject. One 
of our past Presidents has favoured me with the list of books 
that must be consulted. Having read through the list, Mr. 
Appleton continued :— ; 

The Ecclesiological Society, no doubt, has a great quantity 


of information obtained in the form of the Cambridge Camden: 
Society, which has not been published, and, in addition to this, 
in the portfolios of architects all over the country lie innumer- 
able drawings of interesting buildings, and may 1 appeal to 
them to send a postcard to me at 157 Wool Exchange, Coleman 
Street, E.C., if they are willing to place these at the disposal of 
our scheme? Practically speaking, the great bulk of this in- 
formation is utterly lost to the public for want of proper 
indexing. 

For a register of this nature I am of opinion that, while 
sketches should not be excluded, efforts should be made to 
obtain as many measured drawings as possible, because, for the 
purposes of a register, | think that measured work will have 
the more permanent interest. 

When our scheme has got to work the student who has 
made up his mind which district he proposes to visit writes to 
his consul for that division, and receives from him a list of the 
buildings of architectural interest and notes of the books 
which refer to the particular buildings and the number of 
buildings that have been already illustrated. The student is 
thus able to judge at once of the character of the work he is 
about to study, and to either read up beforehand the historical 
or antiquarian information that he may wish to acquire to 
render his studies complete, or to take such books with him as 
will assist him in his investigations. I do not recommend 
students to neglect those buildings that have been illustrated, 
as I am quite aware that there are a certain number of build- 
ings which it is almost essential that a student should study to 
really become efficient in his art ; but I am sure that there are 
many examples of architecture that have not been illustrated, 
and I can fancy the student would naturally be ambitious to 
venture on pastures new. From my experience, as secretary to 
the annual excursion, I know the difficulty there is in finding 
good and accurate information about the buildings in particular 
districts. Even when we have had the assistance of the local 
architects and the accumulated wisdom of the committee, it has 
been the custom for some years past for the secretary to go 
over the ground before the excursion is arranged, and report on 
the numberof good buildings to be found inthe neighbourhood of 
the headquarters proposed. Much of this information the private 
student is quite unable to obtain, andit is to fulfil this purpose that 
cur scheme was mainly started. To the student properly intro- 
duced to the consul special facilities for obtaining permission 
to visit buildings not usually open to the public might be 
granted, and generally the vice-consuls would act as guide, 
philosopher, and friend to the tourist ; such necessary informa- 
tion as to board and lodging would also be supplied by the 
vice-consuls, and, possibly, in course of time, we might arrange 
tariffs like our prototype the C.T.C. The reason why the 
former attempts to form a register of buildings in the United 
Kingdom, as far as I am able to judge, have more or less been 
failures, seem to me to be on account of the want of youthful 
vitality in the undertakings, those who started them having, in 
the inevitable course of events, grown old and passed away, 
leaving no successors to carry on their work ; but we hope to 
attract to the scheme a constant accession of young blood, so 
that the work being done by students for students, it may, like 
our Association, always boast of perennial youth and enthu- 
siastic support. But it is always easy to create an interest in 
foreign missions, distance lending enchantment to the view ;. 
but why should London wait? 

How many of us here to-night could give, say an American 
architect on a visit, a satisfactory list of the best buildings of 
architectural interest in London, the names of their architects, 
and the dates of their erect‘on? It seems to me that there is 
enough scope in London alone to occupy the attention of a 
large committee for a considerable period, and how grateful’ 
the provincial students would be for carefully-prepared lists of 
buildings to visit for a holiday in London of fourteen days, 
and others for longer periods. I cannot say, but both from 
provincial architects and our American cousins I have had 
applications for such lists, and I have always regretted that I 
could only very inadequately supply the information required. 
A vigorous effort on the part of the London committee would 
be a splendid example to our country members, and the 
experience gained in arranging the register of this wonderful 
collection of buildings of interest to be found in London would 
be the best method of ascertaining what results could 
be obtained in the larger undertaking. When it is possible to 
enlist the co-operation of so many skilled hands, the individual 
labour need be but small. If each member of our Association 
living in London would undertake to work up only two 
buildings, we should have made a good start. Nearly all 
the London examples have been carefully measured, there- 
fore it would be only necessary to obtain copies of these 
drawings and register the other information, and a really 
splendid result could be obtained. I think also the vacation 
visits might co-operate with this scheme. A little organisation 
similar to the method pursued by the late Mr. E. Sharpe would 
produce, I am sure, most gratifying results, and there are still 
among our number a few of the original excursionists who- 
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worked under him, and who, I have no doubt, would be willing 
to instruct the present generation in the way in which they 
worked in their salad days. The annual excursion in August, 
too, might also take part in helping forward this work, and the 
week’s excursion would be of great value to the vice-consuls 
of the district, as we invariably find that the prominent archi- 
tects are glad to avail themselves of the opportunity of going 
round with our party, and others confess that they were not 
aware that so much good work existed in their particular 
neighbourhood. I have been kindly furnished by Mr. Holden, 
of Manchester, with a list of the buildings of architectural 
interest in the neighbourhood of that city, which has been pre- 
pared by the Manchester Architectural Association, and I hope 
to be able to enlist the co-operation of that Association, so 
that they may join in our scheme, and the information that they 
have already collected be made at once available for our 
register. I have no doubt that the other architectural societies 
could easily compile similar lists, and in this way a good start 
be made in the provinces. The historical side of the scheme 
would be the collection of well-executed and carefully- 
authenticated drawings of buildings which the inexorable hand 
of Time and the equally destructive hand of the restorer are 
fast removing from the face of the land. 

In conversation with an eminent diocesan surveyor the other 
day, he remarked to me that much of the bad restoration which 
had been carried out in the early part of the century in Caen 
stone is suffering as much from decay as the old work, and he 
prophesied that in a short space of time it will be difficult to 
distinguish between the restored work and the original work. 
One of the benefits of our register will therefore be to preserve 
the reputation of the original work ; and had such a record 
been begun only one hundred years ago, how much might not 
have been saved that is already lost ? 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
in his presidential address, remarked that it had occurred to 
him that one most fitting work for the Imperial Institute would 
be the production of a thorough and complete record—perfect 
in all its details—of the more important architectural monu- 
ments contained in India, and the many historical sites and 
ruined cities to be found within the various dependencies of 
Great Britain and Ireland. This, no doubt, has already been 
accomplished to a slight extent by private enterprise and 
liberality, but there is no complete or national work of the 
kind, and I venture to hope that there may soon be found 
means by the agency of the new Imperial Institute to furnish 
the world with at least a catalogue of the historical monuments 
extant within the confines of the British Empire. I venture to 
suggest that we might help in this Imperial idea by presenting 
the materials for the sections devoted to the United Kingdom. 
I have said that this scheme is for students worked by students, 
but if we might be allowed to work for an Imperial scheme as 
well as benefit ourselves, surely it ought to give an additional 
impulse to the movement. The collection of such a register as 
Mr. [’Anson foreshadowed would be almost the complete 
architectural history of all time, and I can imagine no prouder 
position for the Association to occupy than to do its humble 
part in helping forward so monumental a work. I would 
suggest that as soon as our scheme had succeeded in making 
some substantial progress, which could be done in a very short 
space of time, we should offer to place the information it had 
collected at the disposal of the Imperial Institute as a founda- 
tion for the larger scheme, and that we should push on our own 
work as vigorously as possible, so as to create a yood precedent 
for the other portions of the empire to take example by. Mr. 
Appleton concluded by proposing, “ That the Sketching Club 
scheme be adopted as one of the recognised methods of the 
Architectural Association, and that the committee be asked to 
appoint a sub-committee to carry on the work.” 

Mr. J. A. GOTCH, of Kettering, past-president, said he had 
much pleasure in seconding Mr. Appleton’s suggestion. The 
scheme was one he might say he had jumped at in connection 
with the Architectural Association’s Notes. It would be a 
remarkable step in architectural history if by these means they 
could produce a list of all buildings of interest. At present they 
should confine themselves to a more restricted range, so as to 
see their way to getting a complete list of all notable buildings 
as a beginning. To supplement with an index of all the 
references that had ever been made of the buildings was a task 
the thought of which made the brain reel. That could only be 
done by time and patience. He undertook with great pleasure 
the consulship of his district—a district which had well-defined 
geographical boundaries—in which it would be possible to 
tabulate all the principal buildings, and which would be easier 
to him from personal knowledge of the notable buildings. It 
should be quite feasible to tabulate these buildings all through 
the country, though no doubt many buildings containing in- 

teresting works inside might escape attention. Without waiting 
to get all available information, they might start by advising 
students that came for information with a view to a sketching 
tour, of certain buildings that they should go to at once. When 
a consul had tabulated the chief buildings, he might in a long 


lifetime gather together all information about them. Even 
then it was a difficult task to sift the reliable information from 
the unreliable. Many books were completely out of date, their 
information often at fault or incomplete, and the drawings 
incorrect. Something more than the voluntary system seemed 
necessary to accomplish even what was practicable. There 
was certainly a difficulty in students finding out what buildings 
were worth avisit. People did not know what sort of work 
interested the Association. Parsons were probably animated 
with the spirit of twenty years back. They could recognise 
Gothic work, but knew nothing about Domestic architecture, 
Jacobean, &c. He, therefore, thought no organisation was so 
able to carry out this work as the Association. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Appleton 
for his paper, and supported the scheme. The general experi- 
ence of guide-books, he remarked, was that they gave informa- 
tion that was not needed. Buildings that every one knew were 
described, but they left out all information that would be useful 
to them. 

Mr. CLARKSON seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. W. H. PRATT said that consuls should send their in- 
formation to headquarters, where it could be dispensed to 
students intending to take a sketching tour. If there were a 
run on a particular district, the consul might find himself too 
much badgered by inquiries. Consuls should also get informa- 
tion as to how permits to visit and measure buildings could be 
got most readily. Students should repay the trouble of consuls 
by sending in a report after their tour. 

Mr. FARROW, honorary secretary, agreed with Mr. Pratt. 
The information should be centralised. They might print it, 
and make a charge for copies. 

Mr. T. E. PRYCE said he should like to see the scheme 
carried out in its full integrity. There might be a difficulty, he 
thought, in drawing the line between such buildings as those 
which were important and those which were not. He thought 
also, local archzeological societies would be found to have gone 
over a good deal of their ground, 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Elgood, Mr. Randolph, 
Mr. Winmill, Mr. Leverton, and other members. 

The two resolutions having been passed by acclamation, 
Mr. Appleton replied, and the meeting terminated, 


TRAINING OF ARCHITECTS IN AMERICA. 


“HE following particulars of the courses in the Department 
of Architecture of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology will suggest the efforts which the Americans are 
making for the providing of technical training that will com- 
pare with what is found in France and Germany. The studies 
and exercises of the four-years’ course in architecture in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology have been selected and 
arranged with reference to three objects :— 

1. The general education and mental training of the pupil. 
In the case of students beginning this course, generally between 
the ages of seventeen and nineteen, it has been assumed to be 
neither for their highest professional success, nor for their 
happiness and usefulness in life, that their further course of 
study should comprise only those things which can be shown 
to have a strictly professional bearing. Studies and exercises 
have, therefore, been freely introduced into the curriculum of 
this department which are of a more general nature, directed 
toward the mental development of the pupil, and toward his 
accomplishment in letters, language, and political knowledge. 
The most important elements are German, through two years ; 
French, through two years (following up the requirement of an 
ability to read French on admission); general chemistry, 
through one year; composition and English literature and 
political economy, with brief courses in physical geography and 
geology. 

2. The acquisition and mastery by the student of the prin- 
ciples underlying construction. The faculty of the Institute are 
not willing to graduate any one with the degree of the Institute 
who has not taken with distinct success a course of instruction 
which embraces all the principles which are needed to solve 
any problem which can present itself in the erection of any 
building, under whatever conditions as to foundation or super- 
structure, and who has not been sufficiently versed in practical 
applications of these principles to typical problems in the 
drawing-room and laboratory of applied mechanics, and in 
the examination of works actually in course of construction, to 
enable him to deal intelligently and conclusively with any such 
problem occurring in the course of architectural practice. 

This may seem a large claim to those who do not know the 
past work of the Institute, but the statement is amply justified 
by facts ; such, for example, as that the entire working out of 
the design and constructive details of the iron roof of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, which carries the interior 
walls and floors of this immense building, in addition to its 
own weight, was committed to two graduates of the Institute of 
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Technology, during the first year of their professional work, and 
was accomplished with complete success. 

3. The cultivation of the student’s taste, in colour and in 
form ; the practice of the art of design, through the working out 
of numerous and varied problems; acquaintance with the 
history of architecture and the details of style; a mastery of 
the technicalities of architectural draughting, and the equip- 
ment of the prospective practitioner with a knowledge of 
professional duties, and a familiarity with constructive details 
which shall save many initial errors, and diminish the cost at 
which experience shall be acquired. 

All three of the foregoing objects have been held in view in 
selecting and arranging the exercises of this department. The 
proportion in which the time of the student shall be divided 
between studies and exercises adapted to one or another of 
these objects is a matter to which the best judgment of the 
faculty of the Institute has been directed. In general it may 
be said, first, that the proportion of the time allotted to general 
or non-professional studies diminishes with the progress of the 
student through the several years of the course ; and, secondly, 
that after the first year the time devoted to studies and 
exercises having for their object to cultivate taste, and give 
skill in design, amounts to somewhat more than one-third of 
the whole. 

Confining our further attention to those studies and exercises 
which have a distinct professional bearing, we find in the first 
year of the course algebra, solid geometry, and plane trigono- 
metry, requiring four and one-half hours a week in recitation, 
and about nine hours a week for preparation; and mechanical 
and freehand drawing, extending over seven hours a week 
throughout the year. The remainder of the time is given up 
to studies of a general nature. 

Only those students of the first year who obtain a high rank 
in drawing, in addition to good standing in all their other 
studies, are admitted to the second year, in which the strictly 
professional work of the architectural course begins. 

The studies and exercises of this year embrace analytic and 
descriptive geometry, the differential calculus, and physics ; 
architectural history is taught by text-book and lectures, and 
instruction in materials and common constructions is given by 
lectures, text-books, and visits to buildings in progress. During 
the first term a series of plates is drawn, and explained by 
lectures, to familiarise the students with the forms of roofs, 
domes, spires, arcades, balustrades, and other architectural 
details, and the proportions and correct use of the Classic 
orders. Inthe second half-year the knowledge thus accumu- 
lated is put to use in making original designs from a series of 
given programmes. 

During the third year the general training becomes some- 
what less conspicuous, and the professional work more so than 
before. The mathematical course is continued with integral 
calculus, followed by theoretical and applied mechanics ; the 
study of physics is completed, and enough surveying is taught 
to enable the student to handle a transit and level intelligently. 
The work in design of the previous term is resumed, with pro- 
grammes of increased difficulty, while practical instruction is 
carried on by lectures and exercises in making the framing 
plans and working drawings of various sorts necessary for 
actual practice; this is followed, in the second term, by exer- 
cises in applied stereotomy, with a course in iron construction, 
including the various details of the cast and wrought-iron work 
used in building. 

The instruction in design of this, as well as of the previous 
and succeeding years, is arranged as carefully as possible to 
occupy the time allotted toit tothe bestadvantage. Two problems 
are assigned for each month in each class, one being a sketch 
problem, which must be worked out, rendered effectively, and 
handed in within one week. The other problem is a more 
difficult one, and the entire month is allowed for working it out 
thoroughly in detail, and presenting finished drawings. To 
accustom the students to concentrate their minds upon the 
development of a single idea, instead of wasting their energy 
in the successive adoption and abandonment of different 
solutions of the given problem, two days are allowed after the 
posting of the programme for the month, within which each 
student must fix upon some general scheme for his design, and 
hand it in, shown in plan and elevation at a small scale, and 
these rough sketches are retained until the end of the month. 
The finished drawings are then brought in for judgment. The 
preliminary sketches are attached to the completed designs, 
the drawings are hung around the room, and a jury selected 
usually from among the principal Boston architects. All 
finished designs which vary materially from the original sketches 
are thrown out ; the others are criticised in the presence of the 
students of the department, and a few of the designs, which 
he judges consider most deserving, are indicated by cards of 
honourable mention affixed to them. The others are marked 
according to their merit by the instructors, and returns are 
made twice yearly to the parents of the students, and recorded 
on the books of the school. 

. During the fourth year the general or non-professional 


studies are mainly confined to advanced French. The in- 
struction in applied mechanics, under Professor Lanza, now 
takes a special direction, including investigations into the 
stability of structures and resistance of materials; and each 
successive class participates in that remarkable series of 
original determinations of the strength of various materials and 
frames, the results of which have already so greatly modified 
the formula used by architects and engineers all over the 
world. A collateral course of problems in construction, such 
as occur in practice, gives facility in applying the knowledge 
already gained, and accustoms the students to take into account 
the complex conditions which actual cases involve. Lectures 
on specifications and contracts, continued throughout the year, 
Carry out into detail the general impressions of building work 
gained in the preceding years, and prepare for the approaching 
responsibilities of practice. A long and highly technical course 
is given in heating and ventilation, illustrated by the study of 
the principal public buildings in the city. During this year, 
also, the instruction in design is continued in the same way as 
before. The degree of skill obtained by two years of previous 
practice is found so considerable that programmes of an im- 
portant character are generally treated creditably, and often 
with distinct success. Opportunity is taken to enlarge the 
students’ resources in work of this character by a course of 
lectures on planning, and another on schools, theatres, churches, 
hospitals, and other special classes of buildings, while the care- 
ful study required for the final thesis serves to fix some good 
example permanently in the memory. 

The long drill in original design, thorough as it is intended 
to be, would be somewhat barren if means were not taken to 
supply the mind with ample stores of fresh material, and to 
cultivate the taste. For this purpose the valuable library of 
the department is used with all possible freedom. As soon as 
a programme for design in any class is posted the instructors 
take care to direct the students of that class to the books, photo- 
graphs, and drawings from which examples of the solution of 
similar problems, or suggestions as to treatment, detail, or 
decoration may be obtained, and an effort is made to collate as 
many examples as possible, to increase the resources, and pro- 
mote the originality of students in their work. Besides this, 
facility in rendering is taught, and new sources of pleasure and 
refined taste opened, by a long course of instruction in water- 
colour sketching, extending over the last two years, and com- 
prising one hundred and twenty regular lessons under one of 
the most distinguished water-colourists in the country, to which 
the students may add as many hours of practice as they have 
time for. A course of lectures and exercises in colour decora- 
tion, extending through the fourth year, is given by Mr. C. 
Howard Walker. Four hours’ work is allotted to each of these 
exercises, by which not only is a view gained of the historical 
sequence of styles of ornament, but a tolerably thorough train- 
ing is given in the general treatment of colour in decoration, 
and in the characteristics of different styles. As a further 
equipment of the student for office work and future improve- 
ment, an independent series of lessons in pen-and-ink sketching, 
arranged to extend through one year, is given by a special in- 
structor ; and, besides theoretical perspective, which is taught, 
with shades and shadows, in the second year, practice is given 
in the fourth year in what may be called architects’ perspective, 
involving the consideration of the selection of points of view, 
foregrounds, composition, treatment of interiors, and so on. 

All the above work is required, but opportunity is given for 
improvement in a similar direction during the leisure hours of 
the day. An evening life class, for drawing from the figure, is 
maintained, at the expense of the Institute, during the greater 
part of the school year, under the charge of the officers of the 
department, and with the best instruction to be obtained ; and 
sketching, both in and out of doors, is encouraged on Saturdays 
and holidays. Much benefit is derived also from the kindness 
of the trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, by whose 
liberality the admirable collections of the Museum are always 
open, free of expense, to students of the department. 

In providing for so large a proportion of strictly artistic 
training in the curriculum of the course in architecture, the 
faculty have been guided by the consideration that the students 
of the course, in their future professional career, are likely to 
need scientific knowledge in the conduct of constructions, and 
skill in disposition and design, in about equal proportion ; and 
the scheme of studies is based upon the belief that the posses- 
sion, in a high degree, of both these qualifications is quite 
within the capacity of intelligent young men, pursuing a four- 
years’ course of study with diligence and fidelity, and they 
consider that an architectural school should prepare its pupils, not 
only for their years of work as subordinates, when rapidity and 
taste in drawing and design, with knowledge of detail, will be 
the qualifications most profitable to them, but also for their 
independent career to follow, when the value of solid technical 
knowledge will become most conspicuous. 

For the benefit of those who are contented with a limited 
acquaintance with the subject, or who have acquired elsewhere 
the necessary mathematical and physical knowledge, a partial 
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course in architecture is arranged, occupying two years. 
The first year of this course includes the instruction in 
mechanical and freehand drawing of the regular first year, 
taken in connection with the second-year exercises in archi- 
tectural forms, and the designing of the second term, and the 
lectures on materials and common constructions, together with 
a special elementary course in plane trigonometry and graphical 
statics. During their second year the students in the partial 
course take working drawings, iron construction, and design- 
ing with the third-year regular students, and are admitted to 
the fourth-year lectures on planning, schools, theatres, &c., and 
to the problems in construction. In addition to these studies, 
all students in the two-years’ course may take such work in 
water-colour sketching and the history of ornament as they 
may be found qualified for. While making this short course as 
useful as possible to those who are obliged by circumstances to 
be content with it, the faculty strongly advise students to take, 
in preference, the four-years’ regular course. To say nothing 
of the advantage of the additional year of strictly professional 
work, the regular course alone affords that thorough training 
in mathematics and physics which experience shows to be not 
only almost indispensable for one who must assume the great 
responsibilities of an architect in considerable practice, but, if 
possible, even more useful for the mental power which it gives 
through the formation of the habit of concentrating the atten- 
tion upon a problem of any kind. ; 

No student is admitted to the department of architecture 
except as a member of one of these courses, taking all the work 
of the course to which he belongs; but a student who has 
honourably completed the partial course of two years may 
rejoin the department for a third year of study, taking such of 
the fourth-year work of the regular course as he is qualified for, 
and adding to this a certain amount of optional work, under 
the direction of the faculty. 

Mr. Theodore M. Clark is professor, and M. Eugéne 
Lebaug associate professor of architecture. The instructors 
are Mr. Homerand Mr. Perkins. Mr Gregg, who was at one 
time a draughtsman in an office in the Adelphi, is instructor in 
pen-and-ink drawing, a form of art in which few excel him. 
Altogether there are thirteen professors and instructors. 


The Association Sketching Club. 

S1R,—Will you kindly allow me to invite the assistance of 
all who take an interest in the proposal made in the paper on 
“ Our Sketching Club Scheme,” either by volunteering to act as 
vice-consuls, or, if not able to undertake the regular duties, to 
furnish us with particulars of any buildings of interest they 


are acquainted with. Any information forwarded to 157 Wool 
Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C., will be most gratefully 


acknowledged. It should be tabulated in the following 
manner :— 
Remarks — 
Date of - | Any features | especially 
Subject. | Name. ! Place. | County. | work, Archi: of particular note if 
| or style. ‘| interest. illustrated 
{ or not, 


We hope that the value of such a register will be sufficient 
to induce all who have the power to forward the movement to 
the utmost of their ability.—Faithfully yours, 

November 21, 1887. HERBERT D. APPLETON. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


‘Woodhouse Eaves.—A Wesleyan chapel just erected, at a 
cost of 700/., has been opened. It was built by Mr. Wesley, of 
Woodhouse Eaves, from the designs of Mr. G. Hodson, 
Loughborough. The building is constructed of brick, with 
stone dressings, and is in Gothic style. Accommodation is 
provided for 190, and the chapel has been so constructed that a 
gallery to accommodate an additional 100 can be erected when 
required. Adjoining are two schoolrooms, one for boys and 
‘the other for girls, each capable of seating 4o. 

Pentney.—The Bishop of Norwich, on the 17th inst., re- 
opened the interesting church of Pentney, Norfolk, after 
restoration. The works consist of taking up the old flooring 
and relaying a solid deal wood-block floor, by Mr. Roger Lowe, 
of Farnworth, near Bolton; setting back the chancel to its 
original line, and raising it one step above the nave floor; 
reseating with pitch pine the whole of the nave and chancel, 
and putting a screen across the west end of the nave to form a 
vestry in the same position as the old deal one. The organ, 
formerly at the west end, has been placed in the chancel on the 
north side. The pulpit, reading-desk, and lectern are in oak, 

and, with the entire fittings of the church, have been designed 
in the characteristic Perpendicular style prevalent in this part 


of Norfolk. The fabric of the church has not been touched in 
any way, beyond making it watertight. The works have been 
executed by the builder, Mr. W. H. Brown, of King’s Lynn, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, architect, of 36 South Street, Park Lane, W. 
Ulleskelf.—The Jubilee year has been commemorated by 
the building of a church for this village in the parish of Kirby 
Wharfe. The building is in Late Gothic style, and will accom- 
modate about 180 people. It consists of nave and chancel, 
21 feet wide and 68 feet long; vestry, 14 feet by 12 feet; 
organ chamber, porch, &c. The walls are substantially built of 
brick, with moulded strings, &c., and stone traceried windows, 
and the roofs are slated. A bell-turret covered with lead, and 
containing a good bell, marks the division between the nave 
and chancel. The inside walls are coloured, and the ceiling 
plastered up under the rafters and divided into panels with 
moulded ribs. The floors are of wood blocks under the seats, 
and the aisles are tiled. The seats, pulpit, &c., are of deal, and 
panelled, stained, and varnished. The warming is by Musgrave 
stoves. Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, of York, are the archi- 
tects, and the work has been satisfactorily carried out by the 
following contractors :—Brickwork and plastering, Mr. Kidd ; 
stonework, Mr. Plows; carpenters and joiners’ work, Mr. 
Bellerby ; slating, Messrs. Wood & Co. ; plumbing and glazing, 
Mr. Hodgson; painting, Mr. Pearson; ironwork, Mr. Yarvill. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


City of London Court.—On Wednesday the corner-stone 
of this building was laid by the Lord Chancellor. The style 
adopted is Gothic, and the design was prepared by Mr. A. 
Murray, chief assistant to the late Sir Horace Jones. The 
accommodation on the ground floor comprises offices for the 
clerks and bailiffs and a waiting-room for the public; on the 
upper floor will be a court for the judge, 45 feet by 26 feet, with 
private room attached ; a court for the registrar, 30 feet by 25 
feet, with private room attached ; this latter court will, for the 
present, be somewhat curtailed to obtain some temporary 
accommodation for the counsel until the remainder of the 
building is completed by-and-by. The public entrance is in 
the middle of the fagade, and is wide and roomy ; the judge 
and registrar have private entrances and stairs. In the base- 
ment will be lavatory accommodation and paper stores, &c. 
The materials used will be Portland stone mullions, strings, 
cornices, and dressings, with Kentish rag walling, and grey 
granite plinths. The roof of staircase will be cf oak ; the courts 
will have oak ceilings in panels. The aim of the architect has 
been that, externally, each court shall be obvious, and express 
the fact that it is a distinct room, and that in each department 
there shall be plenty of space, plenty of light, good ventilation 
and warming. The warming will be by means of hot water in 
pipes and coils, and also in the private rooms by means of 
open fireplaces. The ventilation will be effected by flues 
carried up in the walls and connected with the lanterns over 
each court, in which will be placed an extractor. The architect 
is Mr. Andrew Murray, A.R.I.B.A.; the builder, Mr. James 
Morter, of Stratford. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. J. T. Bunce on Friday gave a lecture in Birmingham 
on “ William Blake, Painter and Poet,” under the auspices of 
the Birmingham Royal Society of Artists. 

Mr. William Wimble, of Queen Victoria Street, has been 
appointed architect and surveyor to the Vintners’ Company. 

Mr. T. Drew, R.H.A., has prepared plans for a baptistery 
which is proposed to be erected in Grange Gorman Church, 
Dublin, as a memorial of the late Rev. Dr. Maturin. 

A Lych Gate, designed by Mr. Scott, has been erected at 
Stoke Pogis Church. It is a gift from Mr. Gilliat. 

Herr Rose, of Berlin, architect, is about to proceed to 
Central America, to report on the practicability and financial 
prospects of a Nicaraguan Canal. , 

Mr. G. J. Fuller, surveyor, of Gresham Street, announces 
that he is not the person who bought a book of reference from 
one of the officials of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Messrs. Dowsett & Co. are to sell on December 15 the 
Episcopal Chapel in West Street, Bloomsbury, where John 
Wesley often preached. The portable pulpit used by Wesley, 
when preaching in the open air, remains in the vestry. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works give notice that they 
will be prepared to receive on November 29, 1887, at the Bank 
of England, tenders for 600,000/. of Three per Cent. Metro- 
politan Consolidated Stock. The money is required for street 
improvements, main drainage (including works for the 
precipitation of sewage), bridges, and other works. 


CauTion.—Criminal proceedings urder the new Merchandise Act will be insti- 
tuted against any person or persons falsely representing any form of ventilator to be 
a Self-acting Air-pump Ventilator ,said title being our registered trade-mark, any 
infringement of which renders the per?2n in‘ringing liable to a penalty of two years” 
imprisonment, Rovert Boyvitr & Son, Limited. 
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To Messrs. GILBERT WOOD & CO., Proprietors of 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . , 7207.0) 6 
For Quarter Page . : . . . 5 PEO 
For Half Page . : . . . . 4 10 O 
For a Page : . ° : : . oo 0 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . . . ~ 20 ay i 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

He Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Dec. 31.—For Horizontal Compound Surface- 
condensing Steam Engine and Pumps for the Pumping Station 
at Cults. Mr. W. Boulton, Burgh Surveyor, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 

APPLETHWAITE.—Nov. 26.—F or Building Boys’ Schools, St. 
Mary’s. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, Windermere. 


BARNET.—Nov. 29.—For Building a Three-arched Brick 
Bridge over Pymmes Brook. Mr. G. D. Byfield, Clerk to the 
Local Board, High Street, Barnet. 

BEESTON.—For Building Three Houses. 
Goodall, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Dec. 12.—For Galvanised Iron Covered 
Passages at Workhouse. Mr. J. Carter, Clerk to the Guardians, 
45 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 

BRADFORD —Nov. 29 —For Iron Staircases, Balcony, Iron 
Doors, &c., and Alterations at the Theatre Royal. Mr, W. 
Longley, Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 

COLCHESTER.—Nov. 26.—For Pulling Down and Rebuild- 
ing Tap at Red Lion Hotel. Mr. H. Darken, Architect, 
Colchester. 

CoLTon.—Dec. 1.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverstone. 

DUBLIN. — Nov. 25.— For Supply and Erection of Four 
Gasholders for Lighthouses, with Cast Iron Tanks, &c. Mr. 
O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 

DUBLIN. — Dec. 24.— For Alterations to Infirmary of 
Children’s Department at Workhouse. Mr. W. M. Mitchell, 
Architect, 10 Leinster Street, Dublin. 

Evr.—Dec. 1.—For Building Cottage at Cemetery. Mr. 
F. Woolnough, Old Bank Buildings, Eye. 

HALiFax.—Dee. 1.—For Building Three Houses and Shop, 
Forming Streets, &c. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Surveyors, 
Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 

HALIFAX —Dec. 8.—For Building Board School, Keeper’s 
House, Boundary Walls, &c., Parkinson Lane. Messrs. Hors- 
fall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 

LEEDS. — Dec. 10. — For Building Sunday School and 
Lecture Hall. Messrs. Dodshun & Thorp, Joint Architects, 
Leeds. 

LEEDS. — Nov. 26. — For Building Four Shops. 
Chapman, 65 Hunslet New Road, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For Building House. Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, 
Architects, 12 South Parade, Leeds. 

LIMERICK.—Dec. 7.—For Building Medical Officer’s Resi- 
dence and Dispensary House. Mr. M. A. Hennessy, Architect, 
George Street, Limerick. 

LOUGHTON.—Nov. 30.—For Building Board School for 360 
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CONTRACTORS 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS-MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


LEGHOTT'S PATENT ADJUSTMENT. 


Makers o 
National 


Boys, with Offices, Boundary Walls, &c. 
tect, 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. 

OXFORD.—Nov. 29.—For Re-erecting (except ironwork of 
main span) Osney Bridge. Mr. W. H. White, Engineer, Bath 
Court, New Road, Oxford. 

PooLE.—Dec. 1.—For Construction of Swimming Bath. 
Mr. J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, Poole. 

PRENDWICK.—Nov. 28.—For Additions to Cow-byre, Work- 
shop, &c., and for Water Supply Works to Farmhouse, Farm 
Buildings, and Cottages. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Aln- 
wick. 

ROCHDALE —For Building St. Luke’s Church. Mr. R. K. 
Freeman, Architect, Bolton. 

SALTERFORTH.—Nov. 25.——For Erection and Construction 
of an Engine for the Salterforth Shed Company. Mr. H. Hol- 
gate, Architect, 18 Dockwray Square, Cclne, Lancashire. 

SHEPTON MALLET.—Nov. 29.—For Building Villa. 
C. Stock, Midsomer Norton, Shepton Mallet. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Nov. 26.—For Erection of Out-patients’ 
Building at Infirmary, Covered Way, and Offices. Mr. W. H. 
Mitchell, Architect, 8 Portland Street, Southampton. 

SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 30.—For Alterations and Additions 
to the Workhouse. Mr. J. Henderson, jun., Architect, 16 John 
Street, Bishopwearmouth. 


Mr. J. Cubitt, Archi- 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN, 
For Constructing Sewers, for the Aberdeen Town Council. 
Accepted Tenders. 


A. Leith (Spital outfall) . : ’ * £1,010 Sef oO 
J. Keith (Constitution Street sewer) . c 503 0 O 
R. Gair (Murray Street sewer) . St peas 
Marshall (Burnside sewer) Al. £0" Oo 
BALTINGLASS. 
For Building Labourers’ Cottages, Baltinglass. 
Accepted Tenders. 
J. Finn, Baltinglass (four) . : ; £372 40:70 
J. Walters, Carlow (two) . ° : : I50 0 O 
M. Sheehan, Carlow (two) . ‘ ; 5 « 149 TO 50 
M. Sheehan, Carlow (one) 84 0 0 
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BATH. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Theatre Royal, Bath. Mr. 
C,. J. PHipps, F.S.A., Architect, London. 
oe Winey, Bath (accepted ). 


BROUGHTON. 
For Building Infants’ Classroom at Pentre Schools, for the 
Broughton Board. Mr. J. E. LASH, Architect, Wrexham. 


Hughes & Owen, Wrexham 2. I “Zoos eo 
Davis & Son, Rhostyllin , : ‘ : +9 227. 10 79 
Thos. Williams, Southsea . ‘ ‘ . -| 205? OD 
J. Garner, Northop . . . ° 205 0 O 
Richard Hughes, Wrexham : 20412 "OC 


No tender has been formally accepted. 


CRICKHOWELL. 
For Iron Fencing round Reservoir, at the Crickhowell Water- 


works. Mr. R. DAVIES, Engineer. 
Pickthall & Sons . : oo £26 040 
M. Morgan . : F . : . sme \ he sa) 
GabDaviesr;\. : ° . . ‘ . ies 27 3G 
Rees Ones=: . : . ‘ . . ‘ aORE2 0 
doearkers 2. . : ‘ * . nO 0 
R. King : ° . « 2L7aL 5, 0 
HAMPTON & BROMLEY (accepted) : ‘ (6 F6urz% 6 
CROYDON. 
For Road Improvement Works, Croydon. 
Eland Road. 
Woodham & Pry, : a ‘ . - £268 0 0 
H. Lake : ° . : . . . 234 ioe 
A. Bullock . : c : A . 2275, CmeeS 
W. LANGRIDGE (accepted nf : . ‘ ¢ 219 19 0 
flarr ‘ison’ Rise. 
Woodham & Fry. " ‘ é : . #907 0 
A. Bullock . F é . : . . 38340 43> %0 
H. Lake : ‘ - - « 327 By TLE 
W. LANGRIDGE (accepted ‘a : , : 0 6325 O6 
DEWSBURY. 


For Building Board Schools, Wellington Road, Dewsbury. 
Accepted Tenders. 


E. Chadwick & Sons, joiner and mason ,. - £5,030 0 O 
W. R. Thompson, slater . F : 5 ‘ 370 O O 
F. Newsome, plumber . . : . . 320 OO: 
if Binns, plasterer. . : « 165 20050 

E. Chadwick & Sons, ironwork : ° ° 55 0 O 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, &c. Is 
C admitted to be the best ever put before the 
On Public. Can be adapted to any kind 


Ty pi of window. Size and height cf 
Jae wus 


window no object. 
From 4/3 each. 


)) 
\ ij 
; x \ \) 


| SS 7 


ARCHITECTS’ 


Reaiane CAREFULLY WORKED OUT. 


ete UU, a mi i SSS 
rass Fail Tronfoutiders and Finishers, 
7O PARK ROAD, BRADFORD. 


APEX. 


i 


tn | 


BANGOR, N. Wales: oan 4, 1885. 


THE APEX is worked 
with a rod or endless cord. 
It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either 
top or bottom, inwards or 
outwards; no cuttingaway 
of frame required. When 
worked with ua rod is most 
efficient for Public Buildings, as the key can be 
loose. For Price Lists, Illustrations, and Testi- 
monials, write as below. 


For Continuous and other Lights, Estimates given. 


t— 


TESTIMONIAL. 


they gave satisfaction. 


Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architeet. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—‘ SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR COMPANY, 


Pulteney Hctel; 


Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, &c., &c. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 4 


VOLUME XX VIL. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


TO EH.M. GOVERNMENT. 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


£1rs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent Adjustments for 
| various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top parts of windows, and in every case 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are 


H quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or 
| | used for the above-mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, 


Makers of Patents and Specialities, 


f the Standard Hydraulic Elevators which have been fixed in Hotel Victoria ; 
Liberal Club; Great Northern Hotel, King’s Cross; South Kensington Hotel; 
Warnford Court, E.C., &c., &c.; and in Manchester Town Hall : 


OF THE ARCHITE:CT. 
Price 12s, 6d.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
or BALDERTON. LONDON— continued. 
For Reames {he Gan Inn, Balderton. Mr. G. SHEPPARD, For alia Cookery Centre in Connection with Board School, 
rchitect, Newark. ilver Street, Chelsea, Pulling-lown and Rebuilding Water- 
G. & J. CLIPSHAM, Norwell, Notts (accepéed). closets, &c. Mr. T. J. BAILey, Architect. 
open mR : G. Wilkinson & Sons ‘ ‘ ; Wit22t 0. 6 
: : Cowley & Drak ‘ ‘ ‘ : A ; 
For Channelling and other Works, Victoria Market, Halifax. T. Bendon a : : ‘ d car 3 
Mr. EscoTtT, Borough Engineer. Norris & Luke . , , ‘ 1,049 Of.0 
D, Speight, Leeds : ; . : . £1,098 14 Io W. Johnson : 4 ‘997 o oO 
, Beer thant ‘ : : ; wAOo Oral Stimpson & Co. ; : ; ; 985 0 Oo 
ucke anningham . ; ; LOi2e!7 | 6 
G. PATEFIELD, Halifax (accepted pe : ey OC 1 7 8 oo Ee ea rounds Tar Pavement &e., £430 5 
7 ) 
Bu + a eae © Market, Halifax. Mr. | For Building Wash-house at Springfield School, Lambeth, for 
* >) 5 . 
Brooks & Son, Wolverhampton . : : - £665 4 0 B ce at tee £48 0 0 
Crowther & Co., Huddersfield . : ; 640 12 0 W qabnsox . . . . : ahd es 
Edmunds & Hookway, Halifax . , ’ 427 14 0 J Holloway ag oO 
G. Bentham, Halifax . ae AIQ II 4 H. Mallett i # ses 
Smith & Co., Whitchurch Perera SP FT Wace, 2. ee ny adie) Dat = a bite 
7) Dyson.& Co., Elland . = ~..9 9% «2403 © O|” fathey Bros. 2: . + oa 2 DME ets ay sa sae 
T. Dawson, Halifax | Pre oto 3) BlainoWVarel Phi Ce Cortal R 
Taylor & Parsons, Bradford : : 5 AGO) 16) 8 = Fecha Arche bipps i 05 urtain Road. Mr. 
mS HITCHEN, Halifax (accebled ) i ieweey <r, 19 3 Peaae fan ion sashes 
P 1 i i A . 2 are omitted. 
or ereugh aga Works, Halifax. Mr. EScormtT, Simpson & Son . ; Venn Se £4,684 0 0 
Hope Hall Street. LUE hho ee oe Ol eae SPE TS 
Harris & Wardrop : : 4,888: “oF 70 4,628 oO Oo 
D. Speight, Leeds . : . : ° 55300. 10 toate Toda 
S. Mann, Halifax . 4 : es OALOnt2 eee : : ‘ pe i ms ie A ss 
G. PATEFIELD, Halifax (accepted) 5 ‘ PmsoalQ O : : ites ars ; 
Engineer’s estimate , j . eeuge 16 °8 Kalby Gayford . i acta d ya ee 4 aD Oare BP 
Clare ceo J. Groves on. 5 » die) @h 4,264 0 O 
D. Speight . : ; ‘ _ £85 to 10 ren ae Son ‘ ; . 4,498 o o 240) 0 O 
St Mann ; : 65.14 8 ni o ee ‘ : 504, 545000>-0 4,186 0 O 
G, PATERIELD:- (accepted) . «+ + © © 60/10 0 EAMES SLES ps pti ein tiie > 
E . : : 5 ; ; Z ae 
ngineer’s estimate 57 15 Io T, Boyce. Nicésome. 0 
LONDON. J. Groves & Son | , : : . : : "Gd0e70 0 
For Altering Water-closets and Providing New Flushers at Simpson & Son . : 5 ; A : EOS oO 0 
Board School, Park Walk, Chelsea. W. Shurmur : : ; ; : ; « 15904" 70°70 
W. Oldrey & Co. . A eeT36 OO 6 O Harris & Wardrop. ‘ : i : Peso u rom O 
J. Holloway ‘ : ; : ; : PICO "O 0 Jackson & Todd . : . ; : : 77-500 8 OO 
Lathey Bros. : A ; : : meron OO Holloway . : : ‘ : i : 2- “Sonm" OF 0 
W. Johnson . ‘ ‘ : : : Per oo 10 © Mattock Bros. . ‘ : ‘ : : , 5772700 
Davis Bros. . ; : ; - 5 : 2) =O. O Allen & Son. : : ; : : : <= 57 OmrO" 0 
H. Walkley . : % é 5 co 0 0 Kilby & Gayford . : ; , : ‘ 74h com O..O 


WILAHOGANY & HARD WOODS. 
ROBERT GARRARD & OO., *°xoab  LoNbon. x. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 


Large Stocks of ead lie seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, ue., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Seasoned’ Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Hlectric Apparatus, &C., &e 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAI ov, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN ROOFING vale 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
]) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the : 
eS C 


) 


4 AR 
BAAN) 


A 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 7887. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


TTER 


BU ERE GREEN SLATE COM BE LIM,, KESWICK. 
yn cok PARQUET FLOORINGS. A =n _ W000 CARVINGS. 
150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. = Ail Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
lat | <x RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
= > O > apace and Grooved, VERY CHEAP. the country. 
(o) 2 oO oc = Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on mats Aohe 
Zz. = on oe 
0. eS = Zu 
Ase = Wo 
‘om =) Sul o 
Dies: i 
<q & GO & JOINERY. 
~~ 2 « ETHINP PARQUET Rogie Eaten ete urate fees 
Lary) a Qj existing deal floor,and is Paceptinone SE Paeed ap Eit toe y ncaee vid no a x psGnin ° 3 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking._E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. | _ LONDON—continued. e 
For Pumps, &c., at the new Workhouse, Wandsworth and | For Sundry Alterations and Additions to the Kent and Essex 
Clapham Union. Mr. T. W. ALDWINCKLE, Architect, | Wharf, Lower Shadwell. Mr. C. DuncH, Architect. 
3 East India Avenue, Leadenhall Steeet, E.C. Curtis & Son ; - ; ; : ; 4722 
Wentworth & Co. . i a : £1,295 J. R. Hunt . fi . : 7 é ; a DS? 


}. Morter a. : : : : : : Sere) 
Harris & Wardrop. : : : : 4.30 
S. Owens & Co. : ; 5 >) BOIGaD J. & J. Greenwood : . . : : «1599 


: ; - < tae: W. Shurmur : 7 A A 5 esd: 
For Alterations, &c., at the Star Lane Stables, West Fensing- 
ton, forthe London Road Car Company. Mr.H.1I. NEWTON, | For Addition to the Ice Factory of the Lager Beer Brewery, 


fe) 
Hayward, Tyler & Co. . = : P : g50 oO 
Shand, Mason & Co. - ; ; : A 670 O 


SeOLORG 
oO 0.0 O'>o 


mrOO' 0. O°9 


Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. Tottenham. Mr. C. DUNCH, Architect. 
J. WALKER, Poplar (accepted ). J.&J. Greenwood . ; : y : . £320 10 oo 
For} Supply of 6,000 Galvanised Iron Pails, for use as Dust- Capelii: : d . - : 3 . . 320. O790 
Bins, for the Vestry of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green. Mr. W. Shurmur ‘ ‘ . : : ‘ . (2075, 000 
F. W. BARRETT, Surveyor. : J. R. Hunt . . . . . . . . 262 0 0 
er 1,000. . 
Mi : 1; ; °o o| For Alterations at the Northumberland Arms Public House, 
Mblere tuehei sede’ a eh <8 ee Charing Cross, for Mr. W. Showell. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, 
J. B. Hollom, Ciranechurchentree: i i P Atdg) wOtEO A.R.I.B.A, Architect, 13 Railway Approach, London 
F. Braby & Co., Deptford . ; - ¢ a) 143515 eaO Bridge, S.E. 
G. Waller & Co., Southwark ' : , el 4 ORO Hi. Cocks : : : : : . . £1,050 0 Oo 
W. 1. Doughty, Mile End . : ; A ne 1 37 ake William Downs . : : . . - 1,048 0 oO 
E.C. & J. Keay, Birmingham . 5 : . £37 Tomo R. G. Battley_ . . . . . . - . 932) 9 .0 
Cunningham, Son & Co., Cannon Street. , 9130 oma W.&F.Croaker . . . . : - 905 0 9 
Hill & Smith, Tipton. .° . . . ~~» 130 0 of Surman & Sons 0. 5. 4 7 Se 
Galvanising & Metal Co, Ratcliffe . . . 125 0 o| Royal&Co . . .  . . * “SNSemenRaaie 
G. Hill, Stourbridge .. .. . «+.» 125 0 0| A. GARRATT & SON(arcepied) «SO 
Note ECE ctipton aaa ; : e * For Erecting Shops on Forecourts of 117 and 119 Maple Road, 
i, aly. Featine Wolverhampton ; H2olaieiue Penge, for Mr. W. J. Bigwood. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, 
Climax Foundry Co, Stourbridge é r Se CI2SLOuRO eS Architect, 13 Railway Approach, London 
J. Austin, Birmingham : : : «, 12820 Ww & Rocoates £260 0 0 
Parkinson & Sweeney, Manchester . ‘ LLIZSTOmO E ain = 7 ; ‘ ; 237 10 0 
ae & ee ; es step es Hill : E PLIZSIOeLO actice ; ; * z : z : 231 9 0 
roggon & Co., er Thames Street ‘ ene? 2) © is Mi ARN les id : . 5 a : 
Carter & Aynsley, Bishoseeere Street; .  -sehi@uaaaae G.JoKICK (accepled). . sa 
Keeves & Son, Shoreditch . wees ; . 110 8 4|} For Rebuilding Shop Premises, Bethnal Green, for Mr. E. 
Rhodes & Sons, Stourbridge 3 : : «p 30S yeR GeO Woodhead. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, A.RI.B.A., Architect, 
Wood Brothers, Brockley 104 19 9 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
E. Algar, Bromley ; : : : ove hs), LOASEO EG M. Allen. : : ‘ . : . £789 “oO 0 
D. Codner & Co., Old Street i ‘ : * lOGgsOmOD Royal & Co. : ; ; . : <a S7ROECO) 20 
Mallett & Co., Laurence Pountney Hill . ») 100.8090 Burman & Sons . ; 5 : . ; -) $90) 5340 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. . ; é ae ees © W. & F. Croaker. ; : : : - (588 Go: fo 
Linley & Co, Gresham House . ‘ : A eky oS) © R. G. Battley ; : : : ; , . 585.0 to 
Prjyus & Co., Fenchurch Street (accepted) . » ' O5u16. 6 A. GARRATT & SON (accepted) . ‘ ; . L8G no eo 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEI 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


‘ Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, aid Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & C€O., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


“IMMOVABLE ACME” 
ocx’, 11 PRIZE MEDALS, 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
‘Immovable Acme” 


M. ©. DUFFY & SON, 


Wy fmt 


= Z 
EGAN 


IN\\-SHENS 
é Fa “q a S LIMITED, 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George’s Works, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: 31 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, 
34a Albert Embankment, eee MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH, S.E, $T. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C 
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SUPPLEMENT 
‘ LONDON — continued. sAL 
For Alterations at the Stanley Public House, King’s Road, | For Fitting-up Chemical Labeesenen Pendleton High Grade 
tera roi A. Rehm. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, School, for the Salford School Board. . 
Bide ore rchitect, 13 Railway Approach, London R. MASON, Bolton (accepted) : E t AHOSRI EA OG 
piled Bes 4 ‘ : ‘ A é ~ £1,369 0° oO ws SUNDERLAND. 
Ge wns : - F AT 2740s Oi} (EOE te ee to St. George’s Church, Villiers Street, Sunder- 
Jackson & Todd : ; se i : Here J. ELTRINGHAM, Architect, John Street, 
y a x ee ; : : ; : mati t 70 Os, O T. P. Shaftoe, Sunderland : ° ‘ $4 13400. LO 
noe ot Ay sc : é : é i PEEICOOGm OO G. Hodgson, Sunderland . : 6 ; nn ,200 Om O 
P: OYAL & Co. (accepted ) “if 1,040 13° 0 J. Hirst & Sons, Sunderland . : : ; 1,170 Lio 
Yor Repairs and Decoration at the Cottage of Content Public R. Hudson, jun., Sunderland . ‘ . - 1,144 0 0 
House, Walworth, for Mr. L. Rehm. Mr.J.W. Brooker, | © Swan, Sunderland . . . « « 1,117 0 0 
AR.I.B.A., Architect, 13 Railway Approach, London 
Bridge, S.E. WHITCHURCH. 
Jackson & Todd . \ : ’ ; ; . £238 00 For Repairs to Lower Mill and Mill House, Whitchurch, 
A. Tompkins : : : } ‘ . . 235 0 0 Hants. Mr. JAMES H. MONEY, Architect, Newbury. 
T. GILBERT (accepted ) 1 : : } . 2300 0 W.H. Simmonds, Reading : : ° . £,560' (0. 0 
J. O. Richardson . : i ‘ ‘ ; hi Sie Olro Annett & Son, Andover. : ; ; : S37ItorO 
¥or Alterations at 194 High Street, Borough, S.E., for Mr. Ed. o ee a 0 Fh SO eee tae SOOT: 
Leftwich. Mr. J. W. BRooKER, A.RI.BA., Architect, 13| tutchence & Pyke, Whitcharch. .  . Sop ae. © 
a Leey, Approach, London Bridge, S.E. E. J. Batten pd pena Be brs iow dohogiencek 1g 
Prep t . . . . . ey ee £530 eh IS George Batten & Son, Overton . : ; ' re 52.0 
: . . . . . . . OE ae Gilbert & Simmonds, Whitchurch . : a uSOR RIO Oo 
ie NEWBRIDGE-ON-WYE. Arthur M. Hedge, Whitchurch . : , 20 5a Om 
For Building Two Cottages and Constructing River Wall at 
Newbridge-on-Wye. Mr. S. H. CoOPER-COLES, Archi- 
tect, Rhayader, Radnorshire. 
a : , 2 Two Cottages. Pe vad TRADE NOTES. 
= Shee oe eae ye £500 0 0 £0 4 6| A NEw post-office has been erected at Folkestone. The 
. Weale, Newbridge-on-Wye . 476 18 o O 3 ©| ventilation is effected by Boyle’s latest improved self-acting 
SOUTHSEA. air-pump ventilators. 
For Showrooms, for Messrs. Knight & Lee, Southsea. Messrs. Mr. W. R. E. COLES, secretary of the Company of 
RAKE, Son & COGSWELL, Architects. Plumbers, London, attended a meeting in Glasgow Council 
Light Bros. . ‘ ; 3 A : : . £673 © oO | Chambers on Monday, and distributed the formal certificates 
D. W. Lewis ° : : . ‘ ; . 570 I0 0O| tothe principal master plumbers and operatives in the city and 
EF. White. : 5 : . ¢ ' . 562 © o/| elsewhere in Scotland. After the presentation of the certifi- 
Evans Bros. ; ; , f “ : . 539 0 0 | cates, Councillor W. R. W. Smith was, on the motion of Mr. 
Scammell & Dowdell . : : : : . 520 0 o| W.P. Buchan, requested to call upon the Lord Provost and 
Ward . : c - ; : 3 : . 520 0 o | arrange for the holding as soon as possible of a public meeting 
Cooke . 4 : ‘ ‘ : ; ; . 520 0 0O| ofthe trade and others interested in sanitation. It is expected 
T. P. HALL (accepted ) : : : , . 460 0 o/| that the meeting will take place within a fortnight. 


THE AOLUS WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


Is THE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


TURKEY, PERSIAN & INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED by THOMAS BONTOR & CO., late 


iW AE SOME BONTOR  é& CO, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dublin, 1865. Hors Concours, Paris, 1878. 


WESTMORELAND _ GREEN & BLUE SLATES. 


GREEN SLATES from the MOSS RIGG QUARRIES, TILBERTHWAITE, CONISTON. 
BLUE SLATES from the STONE DYKES and WHINNY HOW QUARRIES, near ULVERSTON. 


PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
The WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATE CO., Lim., 
HORTON LANE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICH:-20 BUCKLERSBURY, F.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


See ——— eee eee nee 


THE members of the Ipswich branch of the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society were present ata dinner at the Leopard 
Inn, Crown Street, Ipswich. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Rampling, the vice-chair .by Mr. Harvey, the host. _The 
Chairman gave an account of the Society’s financial position. 
It now numbered 6,600 members, and there had been paid 
during the year for trade disputes 117/, for travellers after work 
1432, superannuation 94/., accidents 50/, sickness B55¢. 
funerals 65/. 8s. During the past seventeen years upwards 
of 62,2407. had been spent., The funds of the Society now 


stood at 33,5982. 


MEssrs. DUNCAN BRrOS., Engineers, of 32 Queen Victoria 
Street, have removed to 2 Victoria Mansions, Westminster. 


AFTER being closed for nearly two years, it is rumoured 
that the Weardale Ironstone Works will be reopened. The 
lessees of the Weardale iron mines are the Weardale Iron and 
Coal Company, whose royalty extends over the parish of Stan- 
hope, their principal works being at Red Vein, Stanhope, 
Rookhope, and Upper Weardale. The works to be opened 
this week are the inside mines at Middlehope and Rowantree 
Syke and the open ironstone mine at Wearhead, and the iron- 
stone produced at these mines is for the furnace at Tudhoe. 


AMONG other encomiums passed on Messrs. Leoni’s hotel 
appliances at the Newcastle Exhibition, Messrs. Gibson & 
Co., the contractors to the Exhibition, say :—‘‘ We cannot too 
highly recommend them. We have found them economical 
and well adapted for a large business like ours. The roasters 
acd bakers are especially good. Those about to fit up hotel 
or restaurant kitchens, we would strongly advise to purchase 
Leoni & Co.’s cooking-stove. During the visit of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales to the Royal Agricultural Show and the 
Exhibition, we had the honour to provide the royal luncheon 
three days in succession, for each of which we received the 
highest of praise, and on each occasion we cooked the luncheon 
with Leoni’s stoves only. We did the whole of our cookery by 
means of these stoves.” 


THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER CoO., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘*Adamanta’’? Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being Harb, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
Street, London. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


THE Borough Engineer at Hull has suggested certain 
alterations to be carried out in the Hull ‘Theatre Royal. The 
license has been extended to December 23, the alterations to 
be carried out to the satisfaction of the engineer, 


THE engagements at the Windsor Theatre have been 
cancelled owing to the need of alterations being effected. The 
borough surveyor inspected the building, and forwarded his 
report to the Lord Chamberlain’s office. 


THE new Lyceum Theatre at Crewe was completed on 
Saturday. It is a one-storey building, and the highest point to 
be reached by the audience is only 22 feet from the street level. 
The main mass of the audience is on the ground floor, and that 
portion on the one tier will be enabled to reach the street ina 
very short space of time. The directors determined that the 
theatre should be substantially built and of a permanent 
character. The proscenium is finished with a bold moulded 
architrave in fibrous plaster, and the auditorium is lighted by 
one of Strode’s ventilating sun burners. The stage is 56 feet 
3 inches by 38 feet 6 inches, fitted with every modern appliance, 
and capable of taking any piece “on the road” or any travel- 
ling combination. With a view to meeting all kinds of require- 
ments, the architects have arranged the stage and proscenium 
in such a manner that at a few hours’ notice the whole building 
can be converted into a circus, with the equestrian entertain- 
ment taking place on the stage. The architects are Mr. A. 
Darbyshire and Mr. F. Bennett Smith,. Manchester, and the 
builder is Mr. A. P. Cotterill, Crewe. The act drop represents. 
a view of Crewe Hall, as rebuilt from the designs of Mr. E. M. 
Barry. 


AT the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works a 
recommendation of the Building Act Committee was approved 
of, to the effect that the application on behalf of Mr. J. 
Lancaster for a certificate by the Board, with respect to a 
theatre proposed to be erected on the south side of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, Soho, should be granted on condition that the build- 
ing was erected in accordance with the accompanying drawings 
submitted by Mr. C. Phipps, and on condition that the iron 
columns carrying the tiers were protected by cement one inch 
thick on galvanised iron netting, and the flues in the pro- 


1 scenium wall lined with fireclay flue pipes. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, GHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
: hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘*SurvEyrng List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


WY a h madein | 
oroug 
Cure for RAPE MARK. all colours 
Damp Walls and 

and is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturer 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COM 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Matcrttaiea nee 


WRIGHT'S 
PATENT FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS, 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS, 


Possess immense advantages over all otl ixi 
the Mey Een ee artetes other means of Fixing, but 
- They take nails or screws at ang ii ver | 
hans eae s y length of time, never 
2. They do not split, like inferior materials, 
3. A vastly superior fixing is obtained. 
Ifundreds of references, REDUCTION IN COST 
Particulars on application. i 
Certificate of Merit, Sanitary Instit 887 
RECENT ‘Gans of Merit, Sanitary methine oes: 
ighly Commended, Firemen’ ibiti Ves 
AWARDS, Se dia — ’ en’s Exhibition, West- 
To be obtained only from 


if. WRIGHT & CO. r Westminster Chambers, 


ictoria Street, Lond ‘4 
Telegraphic Address oe 


: “ Fixing,’’ London. 
OLUME XXXVII. OF THE ARCHITEOT, 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt i i 
Office; 175 Strand, Landes We ah 


HAINES & CO.JENKS & WOOD 


(Late A. J. DUFF & C0.), 


PAPERHANGINGS 


MANUFACTURERS, 
AQ Bread Street, Cannon Street, 


A large collection of Choice [ 0 i D 0 i 
| | 


apres: 

Supplied, 

LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 
DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 


Raised Flocks. Borders and 
Friezes. 


LONDON, 


S.E. 


IMRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHCLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


(Late ot 100 NEW BUND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.,. 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice. 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


DAMP WALLS 
THOROUGHLY CURED. 


PEUROLITE NEVER FAILS! 


Twenty years’ careful study and practice has proved that 
the worst of Damp Walls can be cured and made fit for 
the most delicate Decorations of all kinds. PEUROLITE 
mixed ready for use in Cans—Pint, ls, 6d.; Quart, 2s. 6d.; 
Gallon, 8s. 

G. JONES, Decorator to H.M. the Queen, EAST COWES 

Isle of Wight. 

Please recommend PrUROLITE after you 
Full particulars, one stamp, 


Agents wanted. 
have oved it genuine. 
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8UPI LEMENT 


Ir is proposed to build two new theatres in Coventry. 


Mr. WM. BENNETT on Monday applied to the Coventry 
jjustices for the renewal of the dramatic license for the Theatre 
Royal. The Bench recently granted a provisional license, and 
aftera visit to the theatre in company with the city surveyor, 
they made a number of suggestions for the greater safety of the 
‘building. Mr. Bennett reported that the recommendations 
hhad been carried out, and that hydrants had been fixed about 
the building and yard. The magistrates granted the re- 
newal, remarking that the building was now as safe as it was 
possible to make such an old and peculiarly built structure ; 
and that the only radical remedy would be to pull down the 
theatre, and build another on more modern principles. 


Mr. Popsury, of the Corn Exchange, Coventry, applied 
for the renewal of the dramatic license. He stated that 
some structural alterations were contemplated; and Mr. 
G. Steane, architect, produced a plan of the proposed improve- 
ments. A provisional license was granted for two months, 
on the understanding that the alterations should be commenced 
at once. 


THE Blackburn magistrates have renewed the license of the 
Lyceum Theatre for three months, on condition that alterations 
avere made according to the suggestions and to the satisfaction 
of the borough engineer, Mr. McCallum. 


Mr. J. DRUITT applied for a theatrical license for the new 
town hall at Bournemouth. He explained that the building 
consisted of a large hall on the ground floor, wlich was 
arranged so as to seat 500 people. The hall opened out into 
the Albert Road by a passage 19 feet wide. There were two 
sets of doors, inner and outer, but as the doors simply hung 
upon posts, they would present no obstacles to egress. All 
the doors were made to open both ways, and the only fasten- 
ings they had were spring ball-catches just sufficient to hold 
the doors in their place, but to open easily. Also the exit from 
the two galleries was by wide passages without windings or 
narrow turnings. The stage also opened upon the opposite 
road—Yelverton Road—with doors covered with asbestos 
paint. The stage was separated from the auditorium by a solid 
brick wall carried up to the roof, and had been provided with a 
canvas curtain coated on both sides with asbestos paint, and 
all the woodwork about the stage had been similarly treated, 
while the two orchestra doors were sheeted withiron. Subject 
to an inspection by the Bench, the license was granted. 


A MODERN UTOPIA, 


A LECTURE on Utopias was delivered by Mr. Lewis Morris, at 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, on Tuesday. In the 
course of it Mr. Morris said it was no part of their scheme 
that evening to discuss speculative or burning questions of 
society like those of Karl Marx and others; he assumed they 
were present rather to hear an account, mainly from the point 
of view of literature, of the notable way in which, from time to 
time, the great evils of human society had appealed to and fired 
the poetic imagination of men who added to their peculiar gifts 
a lively sympathy with the victims of misery and of wrong. 
His audience would probably not care to hear if he were to say 
that some of the doctrines laid down in the works to which he 
had been alluding appeared to him revolting or wholly fanciful, 
and impossible for human nature. They would not care to 
hear from him that in his view that was the best constitution 
of society which, aiming at the greatest good of the greatest 
number, interfered as little as possible with the development of 
the individual. They would not probably agree with him 
if he were to express a confident opinion that in the 
future, possibly the near future, of society, social or 
societarian interests and influences would occupy a much 
larger space than in the past, and individualism a much 
smaller one, and that the lawgiver must fix his gaze more 
closely and steadfastly than heretofore upon the business of 
redressing the misery and improving the general condition 
of the great masses of mankind. What if he were to attempt 
a Utopia of his own, and ask his audience to imagine a very 
great city built like Dr. Richardson’s Hygieia, according to the 
best sanitary notions of the day—no filthy streets or un- 
wholesome dwellings, free libraries, gardens, baths, recreation 
grounds, gymnasia, concert and lecture halls for the poorer 
citizens, a People’s Palace in effect if not in name, growing out 
of the development of the present Mechanics’ Institute, and 
supported in the first place by rates levied under the present 
or future legislation, and to be largely supplemented, it was to 
be hoped very largely, by the gifts of wealthy men of public 
spirit, who, having gained their wealth by means of the people, 
would hold themselves to be trustees for them of at least a 
considerable portion of the wealth which they had amassed ? 
They had at this moment in their midst in Edinburgh an 
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admirable practical attempt made by their fellow-citizen, Mr. | and situation for the church, and the other the very great com- 
Findlay, to establish healthy dwelling-houses for working | mercial value of the site in this position in the City. The 
people, built round a quadrangle, with a court where the | trustees claimed that they should be 1einstated in the same 
children might play undisturbed, and a common hall where | position, or in a position equal to that from which they had 
religious services on Sunday and concerts on week-days were, | been removed. He submitted that it would be no reinstate- 
or might be, regularly held, and were well attended, and where | ment if the church were taken from a site of great commercial 
there had even been an attempt at indulging in what he con- | value and placed on a site of little commercial value. 
sidered the innocent attractions of the dance. He sincerely Mr. W. J. Beadel, M.P., surveyor, said he took the area of 
wished the experiment success the most complete. the site at the measurement supplied to him—namely, 3,83» 
square feet. This site was one of exceptional value. It was 
very rare that one could get a square block of land like this, 
neither too large nor too small, and with such an extraordinary 
| amount of light, and such entire freedom practically from 
THE VALUE OF LAND IN THE CITY, dominant lights. He had made two valualonenel the ae from 
ON Monday last a court of arbitration was heid at the Law | the point of view of its commercial value. His first valuation 
Institution, before Mr. J. H. Clutton, as umpire, in the property | was as follows :—3,831 square feet at 6s rental value, 1,1507 
compensation case of the trustees of the French Protes; | total rental value per annum; the cost of rebuilding, he was 
tant Church v. H.M. Postmaster-General. The Postmaster- , informed, would be 6,500/., and the rental value of this amount 
General has acquired, under the compulsory powers of the | at 6 per cent. would be an additional 390/. per annum, making 
Post Office Sites Act of 1885, the church and accessories to | a total rental value per annum of 1,540/.; this amount 
form part of the site for extensions of the General Post Office | capitalised at 5 per cent., which was equivalent to twenty 
now in progress. The trustees seek compensation, and the | years’ purchase, represented a present freehold value of 
parties, being unable to agree as to the amount, reference was | 30,800/ ; deduct unexpired term of lease on pastor’s house,. 
made to Mr. Clutton. Pending the settlement of the question | three years, say 600/., leaving 30,200/.; add usual Io per cent, 
whether the interest of the pastor and consistory should be | for compulsory sale, 3,020/.; add for fixtures as agreed, 453/. ; 
dealt with as part of the claim of the trustees, a separate claim | for hire of temporary premises, say 250/.; for cost of removal 
had been made on behalf of the pastor and consistory. The | of library, organ, &c., 752. ; which would bring his total up to 
total amount claimed was 31,2007. Mr. Octavius Hansard was | within 2/. of 34,000/, He had made an alternative valuation 
arbitrator for the trustees, and Mr. Low for the Postmaster- | on the basis of reinstatement, which amounted to 36,903/., ex- 
General. The City Press gives the following report of the | clusive of the item for removal of organ, &c., but in this case 
proceedings :— he was little in doubt as to whether the full 10 per cent. for 
After some argument with reference to the /ocuws standi of | compulsory sale could be given in the case of reinstatement, 
the pastor and consistory in the case, in the course of which | but undoubtedly there should be some allowance under this 
Mr. Richards explained that the pastor was appointed under a | head. 
charter, and asked that separate assessments should be made Cross-examined : He did not think that the site was utilised 
of the pastor’s life interest in the parsonage and of one or two | to the best advantage at present. He had no idea what the 
other items, A church, as a church, would let for. It was well recognised in 
Sir Henry James intimated that he would communicate with | the City of London that a ground rent of this kind would sell 
Mr. Richards with a view to enabling the award to be made in | at from twenty-four to twenty-five years’ purchase without 
one sum. He then briefly opened the case for the trustees. He | difficulty. 
said that this church was an institution which had existed for Mr. Robert Vigers, surveyor, said he valued the land at 6s. 
over two hundred and fifty years, and had a most interesting | per foot, rental value, amounting to 1,150/. for the whole of the 
history, into which, however, it would not be necessary to enter | site per annum ; for rental value calculated at 6 per cent. upon: 
in the course of this inquiry. He thought that the property | thecost of rebuilding he added 390/, making the total rental 
presented two aspects of value—one as a most convenient site | value of the site 1,540/.; this at twenty years’ purchase came to 
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30,800/. ; deducting from this the value of the outstanding lease General, he would only point to the inconsistency which, in his 
on the parsonage 600/., left 30,200/. ; to this the usual ro per | opinion, existed in claiming for the value of the site for com- 
cent. for compulsory sale was added, bringing up his total to mercial purposes, and claiming at the same time for the church, 
33,2304. which must be swept away before the land could be devoted to 
Mr. D. Watney, surveyor, 33 Poultry, valued the land at | any commercial purpose whatever. 
8/7, per square foot, freehold value, which, with the deduction Mr. W. Stark, ecclesiastical agent and surveyor, Bedford 
and allowances as stated by various witnesses, made the total | Street, Strand, said he did not think that the letting value 
of his valuation 33,7032. of the French Protestant Church as a church exceeded Io0/. 
Mr. C. J. Shoppee, surveyor and architect, 22 John Street, | per annum. 
Bedford Row, produced plans and measurements of the site, Mr. H. Currey, surveyor and architect, looking at the site 
showing the total area by his calculation to be 3,831 square | as a site for commercial purposes, valued it as follows :—Par- 
feet. He had made a valuation, putting a freehold value of | sonage house let at 50/. per annum, church estimated at Ioo/. 
71, Ios. per square foot on the site—his figures on that basis | per annum, making 150/.; this for three years capitalised on 
amounting to 38,0837. the 4 per cent. table would amount to 408/.; after three years, 
Mr. Richards said that, on behalf of the pastor and consis- | on the expiration of the lease upon the house, the land could be 
tory, he did not propose to call any witnesses. The pastor and let for commercial purposes ; the rental value would then, in 
consistory stood in a very different position from that of an | his opinion, be 4s. 9d. per square foot, which worked out to goo/. 
ordinary Nonconformist body. The consistory, as well as the | per annum rental for the whole—the area as supplied to him 
pastor, had rights quite apart from the trustees. By royal | being 3,805 square feet ; that at 22} years’ purchase amounted 
charter of 1550 the Dutch and French refugees, who were | to 20,250/.; deferred for three years at 4} per cent. gave 
refugees in London, were granted the use of a church in Austin- | 17,8202. ; to this he added the 408/. for the value of the three 
friars, and a separate church was afterwards bought for the | years described, bringing the amount up to 18,2282. ; Io per 
French refugees. They were made a separate corporation. | cent. was allowed for compulsory sale, which brought the 
The pastor was appointed by the consistory, and approved by | amount to 20,0502, subject to small additions for old materials, 
the sovereign. The pastor then came into the same position, | fixtures, &c. : ; } 
only a somewhat stronger one, as was held by a clergyman of Cross-examined : He believed that the dominant lights of 
the Church of England. The consistory was a spiritual body | the Queen’s Hotel very substantially affected the value of the 
managing and governing the church; while the trustees were a | Site. 
temporal body, who, by order of the Charity Commissioners, had The case was adjourned. 
been entrusted with the corpus of this church. The consistory 
was formed of a number of laymen, worshippers of the church, 
who formed the governing body in very much the same way 
as a body of elders or deacons did in an ordinary dissenting THE REBUILDING OF A CIRCUS. 
chapel. Why he pressed these statements very strongly upon 
the attention of the umpire was because Sir Henry James had 
laid claim to reinstatement, and the consistory of the church, 
relying upon their charter, would insist upon the trustees | 
| 
| 


In the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court on the 17th inst.—Sir 
James Gowans presiding—Mr. James Newsome again applied 
for a warrant to rebuild the circus in Nicolson Street, recently 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Mathieson, who appeared for Mr. Lyon, 


reinstating them within the City as the charter provided. He athi : 
proprietor of the shop adjoining the main entrance to the circus, 


had also to urge that the reinstatement must be in a position 
similarly convenient and suitable for the French congregation. | still objected to any erection being built over the ground under 
He asked that the umpire would separately assess the value of which he had a right to build cellars. Mr. W. P. Lindsay, for 
the pastor’s life interest in the house, which his clients claimed , Mr. Newsome, explained that they would construct the walls of 
as beneficiaries. Then the other point was the cost of a the cellars with proper supports, and arch them over. Sir 
temporary place where worship had been carried on. | James Gowans said there was no practical difficulty in the way, 

Mr, Bidder said that, in opening the case for the Postmaster- and Mr. Mathieson ultimately stated that his client would allow 
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this to be done, provided that the work was executed to the meet the possibility of panic. Altogether it seems there will be 
satisfaction of the burgh engineer. The Dean of Guild then | eight wide exits from the interior of the circus. The building 
read notes by the burgh engineer and firemaster, to which, he | will be constructed as rapidly as possible, so as to be ready for 
said, the petitioner must give effect, namely, that all hydrants, | the New Year holidays. 

head-pumps, and buckets for water be placed and retained as 
required by the arene that there aot be ea woe 
lining on the walls, and that two iron tanks, each capable 

of aaice 3,000 gallons of water, be placed as required by ; ; tele iosi! THEATRES. 

the firemaster, with all necessary pipes, valves, cocks, &c. | A special session of the Birmingham justices was held at the 
It was stated that a tunnel entrance, 12 feet wide, would be | Police Court, Moor Street, on the 17th inst, to consider 
made from Potter Row to the stables for the horses. Sir | applications for licenses and the renewal of licenses for the per- 
James Gowans, addressing Mr. Lindsay, said the plans would | formance of stage-plays. Mr. Andrew Melville applied for the 
now be passed, and, so far as the judgment of the Court could | renewal of the licenses of the Grand Theatre, Corporation 
go, a very good building was to be put up. In reply to a ques- | Street, and the Queen’s Theatre and Opera House, Snow Hill. 
tion, it was stated that all the walls, with the exception of the Mr. Melville, addressing himself to the case of the Grand 
front wall, were to be rebuilt. The new building, it may be | Theatre, said that the building, as he thought the magistrates 
mentioned, will accommodate between 2,500 and 3,000 persons, | were aware, was well known as one of the safest theatres it was 
and will cost between 4,000/. and 5,000/. In conjunction with | possible to construct. Every modern appliance had been fitted 
his architect, Mr. J. Murray Robertson, Dundee, and Mr. | to the theatre, and the staircases were broad and square—there 
Stewart, his contractor, it has been the aim of Mr. Newsome | were no “‘corkscrews”—fireproof, and capable of holding by 
to construct a building which, while affording every comfort to | themselves more than the largest number of people it was pos- 
the public will, so far as possible, be absolutely uninflammable. | sible to assemble in the theatre itself. The building was con- 
The roofing is to be constructed throughout of iron, and to be | nected by the telephone exchange with the Central Fire Station, 
thoroughly fireproof. The walls are of brick and cement, and | and supposing that in an emergency the telephone operator 
the whole of the walls, floors, and ceilings of the exit and entrance | should be busy with anything else, there was also a special wire 
passages will also be of concrete. The roofing of these passages | communicating directly with the fire brigade. In addition to 
where outside the main building will be of iron. The space under | this, the theatre was only a hundred yards from the fire station. 
the seats is to be solidly filled up, so that fire from below will | He laid especial stress upon the fact that the fireproof parts of 
be an impossibility. The seats and stalls are to be coated | the theatre were of greater capacity than the auditorium itself, 


with asbestos or other similar uninflammable paint. Large Mr. Hebbert, magistrates’ clerk: The great question, Mr. 
iron tanks to furnish a ready supply of water will be erected at | Melville, is how would the people get out ? 
the level of the main roof, and hydrants will be put in round Mr. Melville replied that he thought the Grand Theatre had 


the building to the satisfaction of the firemaster. The general | the best exits it was possible to provide. After the late fearful 
feature inside is an amphitheatre, and no part of the audience | calamity at Exeter, the chairman of the company which owned 
will be over another, except at the main entrance, where there | the Exeter Theatre inquired which was considered to be the 
is a small gallery, also constructed of fireproof material. The | safest theatre in the country, and was told that it was the Grand 
stalls and boxes occupy the end next, Nicolson Street, having _ Theatre, Birmingham. That gentleman came to Birmingham, 
two large exits. The pit and promenade occupy the side wings and, having been shown over the Grand Theatre, told him (Mr. 
up to a line across the middle of the ring. These have two Melville) that if ever the Exeter Theatre was rebuilt it would - 
independent exits leading to the front part of the house. A _ be on the lines of the Grand, as far as exits were concerned. 
portion of the gallery audience round the ring find two side The theatre had very roomy exits from all parts. There was a 
exits underneath the promenade, leading to a back fireproof double staircase from the gallery, constructed entirely of stone, 
passage, which is to be constructed from Potter Row. The and with an average audience the theatre could be cleared in a 
other gallery occupants will have a choice of other three exits, minute anda half, while with the largest audience they could 
so that the building in that respect seems well equipped to have it cleared in about two minutes. 
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Mr. Hebbert: Do the people from the pit go through the 
same exits as those from the gallery? 

Mr. Melville: There are two separate entrances to the 
gallery, two separate entrances to the pit, and about five 
separate entrances to the boxes. 

Mr. Jaffray: Are all the doors open every night ? 

Mr. Melville: Every night, whether we are doing good 
business or bad. Everything is open. 

Mr. Stone: People are apt to get accustomed to only one 
exit if you don’t open the others. 

Mr. Melville: They are all used every night. 

After some consultation, the Bench asked Mr. Melville to 
address himself to the question of the Queen’s Theatre. 

Mr. Melville said that the Queen’s Theatre was considered 
by some people to be the safest theatre in Birmingham. He 
could not say he entirely agreed with that. He considered the 
Grand the safest in the town; but he had spent over 3,000/. in 
converting the Queen’s into what he considered a proper 
theatre, and he thought it was a very proper theatre. There were 
two staircases from the gallery, and two from every part of the 
house, and separate exits and entrances. That theatre had not 
been so successful as he could have wished. Various causes 
had been against it. For one thing, the road had been up in 
front of it fora long time. Snow Hill had been in a state of 
turmoil for the last four or five months. Owing to this and 
other causes he had deemed it expedient to close it for a short 
time. Another serious drawback to the success of the theatre 
was the fact of the excise license being withheld. It was very 
inconvenient for people to have to go outside when they wanted 
any refreshments. For the imposition of that condition there 
might have been some reason which he could not altogether 
see through at the time the license was granted. He could see 
no earthly reason now why there should be any difference 
made between the Queen’s Theatre and the other places of 
amusement in the town. The condition imposed by the magis- 
trates placed the Queen’s at a disadvantage, and tended to 
impair its popularity with the theatre-goers, owing to the inter- 
ruption of the performances by people leaving the building for 
refreshments. People were going in and out during the entire 
night. 

Mr. Jaffray: What is the difference between going from 
their seats, say in the middle of the pit, to a refreshment-bar 
in the theatre and going outside? They disturb the audience 
in either case? 


Mr. Melville: When there is a refreshment-bar in the | 


theatre the people are warned by an electric bell when the per- 
formance is going to recommence, so that they can get back to 
their seats in time. They have bars in the other theatres and 
in the music-halls. I think the public mind is prejudiced with- 
out any reason by the present arrangement. I think that my 
name being connected with the theatre would be a suffi- 
cient guarantee that it would be thoroughly well conducted, the 
same as my other theatre. I am the sole owner and director. 

Mr. Holliday : You made rather a merit of the absence of a 
drinking-bar when you applied for the license, I think. 

Mr. Melville : No, sir ; the condition was extracted from me. 
I may point out, however, that I am the only theatre proprietor 
who provides a temperance bar where only temperance drinks 
are sold. 

Mr. Hawkes: You want the right to sell excisable liquors 
in the room specially provided for the purpose? What do you 
say about the admission of women ; do you object to its being 
restricted to the male sex, because as the form stood originally 
women might go in as well ? 

Mr. Melville replied that he had no objection to the 
restriction. 

Mr. Hawkes: Are all the exits into Snow Hill? or are any 
of them into yards? 

Mr. Melville replied that there was one exit opening on to 
some waste ground. The people technically had no right to 
use it, but no objection had been raised, and as a matter of fact 
it had been used every night. He had been treating with the 
owners of the ground with the view of purchasing it. With 
regard to refreshments, he pointed out that the nearest public- 
house was across the road, and past a cab-stand. 

Mr. Jaffray: There are lots of public-houses. We know 
the locality well. 

The magistrates having discussed the applications, Mr. 
Jaffray said that there were two circumstances which pressed 
very strongly upon the minds of the magistrates, and which pre- 
vented them agreeing to grant a year’s license for either of thetwo 
theatres just at this particular time. The first referred, of course, 
to the report which had been issued by Captain Shaw on the 
Exeter fire. Inthis report Captain Shaw threw all the responsibility 
of that calamity upon the shoulders of the licensing authority, 
the magistrates. The architect was absolved, the manager 
was absolved, all the officials were absolved, and the magistrates 
alone had to bear the brunt of that wholesale massacre of 
people. That was a grave responsibility for any body of men 
to undertake. The next reason, why they proposed to grant 
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only a temporary extension of the licenses, was that the 
‘Watch Committee, very properly as the magistrates thought, 
had been making, with the assistance of the chief of the Fire 
Brigade, an exhaustive examination of the theatres and other 
places of public amusement in Birmingham. That report had 
only recently been presented to the magistrates, who alone, as 
he had said, were responsible for the safety of the public in 
these places. The report called in question the sufficiency of 
the protection against fire in nearly all the places enumerated, 
and the sub-committee of the magistrates, to whom the matter 
had been referred, had not yet considered it. They would do 
so to-day, and until they had given their report it would be 
very unwise to grant a year’s extension of a license to any 
applicant whose building was likely to be the subject of con- 
sideration. The magistrates therefore proposed to extend the 
licenses of the Grand and Queen’s Theatres for a month. 
The sub-committee would very speedily come to a conclusion, 
and the postponement would put Mr. Melville to no incon- 
venience beyond the necessity of applying again to the 
Bench. 

Mr. Melville suggested that the postponement should be 
for a shorter period. A month would bring them near to the 
‘pantomime season, and if any reports of what he might call an 
alarmist character should come up then, it would be a corn- 
mercial disaster not only to him, but to all the proprietors of 
places of amusement in the town. 

Mr. Jaffray : That is the most dangerous time of all. There 
is such a plethora of audiences at that season, and if any panic 
‘occurred the consequences would be worse than they would be 
at any other time of the year. We must hear this report, and 
make any suggestion that may be necessary, so that you may 
Carry it into effect, if possible. 

Mr. Melville suggested a fortnight’s postponement, and 
pointed out that any suggestions that had been made during 
the numerous official visits he had received had been promptly 
carried out. 

The Bench decided to grant a temporary license till De- 
cember 1, Mr. Jaffray stating that the magistrates would assist 
Mr. Melville to the utmost of their power, and would probably 
confine their attention to his places in the first instance. At all 


events, they would be in a position to report and decide upon | 


his applications on the day in question. 

Mr. Melville reminded the Bench of the question of the 
excise license for the Queen’s Theatre. 

Mr. Jaffray : We should prefer to discuss that with a larger 


| constructed. 


bench of magistrates. If we were to decide to-day, probably 
you would not thank us for our decision. We will consider the 
matter with some of the magistrates who granted the license in 
the first place, and ascertain what were their reasons for making 
the condition. 

Mr. Stone: One of the reasons had reference to the 
different character of the audiences from those at the Grand 
Theatre, was it not? 

Mr. Melville: We find them precisely the same. They 
have been the same all through. We have the same com- 
panies—sometimes one will finish at the Grand and go to the 
Queen’s. 

Mr. Jaffray : Well, we need not discuss the matter. 


We 
propose to adjourn it till December 1. 
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THE following scheme for this work is suggested by Mr. 
H. j. Peddie, of Edinburgh, as one which might be carried out 
with great safety, with comparative ease, and at a moderate 
cost. “I propose that a strong steel tube or shell, of suitable 
size and form, be built, and that a seat for it be dredged out at 
the proper locality, care being taken to secure a good, hard, 
and, as far as possible, a level bottom. The bottom of this 
seat should be covered with a thick layer of clay, which could 
be deposited in bags, in the way that Brunel adopted in 
stopping the leak in the Thames Tunnel. When the seat was 
ready the shell would then be launched and floated up to the 
spot. To prevent interruption to the traffic, during the night 
it would be drawn across the river and sunk into the 
seat prepared for it, bedding itself well into the clay 
bottom. Coffer dams would then be formed at the ends, 
and the approaches to the land constructed. At the 
same time the shell would be completely covered with a 
good layer of clay, deposited in bags as before, and the bed of 
the river brought up to its ordinary level with ballast. The 
ends of the tube would then be opened, and a good strong 
lining of brickwork or concrete built within it. The subway 
would thus have a threefold protection against the water—first, 
the clay coating ; second, the steel shell ; and lastly, the brick 
lining—and it should be one of the safest river tunnels ever 
I claim for this method that it is a peculiarly safe 
one, affording perfect security against all irruptions of the river, 
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both during construction and after completion; that it could 
be carried out much more rapidly and easily than by the 
ordinary method of boring through the soil beneath the river, 
and I believe it would be actually cheaper. There is one thing 
more I would like to add, viz, the scheme for the West High- 
land Railway, which was unsuccessfully promoted a few years 
since, will almost certainly ere long be revived, and almost as 
certainly will it seek to tunnel the Clyde. If the plan I now 
suggest were successfully carried out in the present proposed 
subway, the experience gained by it would be most valuable in 
carrying out the larger scheme hereafter.” 


THE BRITISH IRON TRADE. 


THE opening address of the East of Scotland Engineering 
Association was delivered in Edinburgh on the 18th by Pro- 
fessor G. F. Armstrong. He traced the effect of the intro- 
duction of iron from the time when the British Islands were 
being colonised by the Romans, whose success over the Britons, 
and the victory of the Normans over the Saxons a thousand 
years later, he attributed to their superior knowledge in the 
use of iron. So it had been in the whole history of nations. 
Having explained the nature and properties of the various iron 
ores, and the processes by which they are reduced to crude, 
pig, or cast-iron, as well as the production of malleable iron, 
the lecturer said the art of working iron was first introduced 
into Scotland about the fourteenth century by Andrea de 
Ferrara. From the fifteenth till near the end of the sixteenth 
century the manufacture of iron in this country was chiefly 
carried on in Sussex, iron-smelting being then quite an aristo- 
cratic pursuit. In 1581, because of the large quantity of wood 
being used for charcoal, an Act was passed restricting the 
industry in Sussex, and prohibiting the erection of new furnaces 
within certain distances of London and the Thames. Many 
of those employed in iron-smelting removed to South Wales, 
but the Sussex and Welsh iron industries received their death- 
blow by the civil wars. The modern industry began when 
charcoal was replaced by coal in the economy of iron-smelting. 
By 1763 the casting of parts for pumping machinery and 
engines, and rails for tramways, had assumed industrial pro- 
portions, and in 1777 Abraham Darby was engaged upon the 
construction of the first successful iron bridge ever erected, and 
which still spans the Severn. The British iron industry had 


been confined to England and Wales, until in 1760 John 
Roebuck, the son of a Sheffield cutler, a student of Edin- 
burgh University, and a graduate in medicine of Leyden, 
came to Scotland and founded what afterwards became 
famous as the Carron Iron Works. Having referred 
to Neilson’s invention of the hot blast in 1828, and its enormous 
effect in the development of the iron industry, Professor 
Armstrong glanced at the historical record of events which led 
up to the modern methods of producing iron in its malleable 
state. The old finery process was displaced about 1766 by the 
invention of the reverberatory furnace of the Brothers Carnege, 
which in turn became the parent of the modern puddling 
process. , 

Next there came Henry Cort, who practically formulated 
the puddling and rolling process as they now knew it. Like 
Roebuck, Cort was unfortunate in his business relationships, 
and failed to reap the reward which he undoubtedly merited, a 
fact none the less striking when it was considered how many 
hundreds of ironmasters, treading blindly in his footsteps, had 
piled fortune upon fortune. As showing the growth of the 
British iron industry, Professor Armstrong said the total output 
about the middle of the eighteenth century was 18,000 tons 
per annum; bythe end of the first quarter of the present 
century it had reached 490,000 tons; and a few years ago, 
when the trade was at its greatest activity, the production 
amounted to something like 7,000,000 tons in a single year, or 
more than that of the whole of Europe put together. Speaking 
of the prospects of the iron industry, the lecturer said he did not 
think they could anticipate in the near future any great or even 
appreciable reduction in the demand for iron, though thinking 
men were beginning to consider seriously the fact that this 
enormous consumption must, in a few hundred years, result in 
the exhaustion of the coal-fields. The annual coal output of 
the United Kingdom was now about 120,000,000 tons, and 
something like a third of that might be said to be consumed 
in the production of crude malleable iron. It meant 
approximately that 150,000,000 cubic yards were being 
raised every year, and assuming 6 feet as the average 
thickness of the coal seams, that showed twenty-four miles that 
were being exhausted year by year. Since the whole area of 
the British coal-fields might be put at 10,000 square miles, a 
simple arithmetical calculation showed a sufficiently alarming 
state of things. Their imperative duty was to endeavour to 
understand more and more the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of the metal iron, so that they might, like their early 
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forefathers, learn to regard it as a precious thing, and not as reck- 


less prodigals continue to employ it wastefully in the machines | 
Something | 


and structures they were called upon to design. 
had, however, already been done in the checking of waste by 
reclaiming a large part of the heat in the rejected gas products 
of the blast furnace. The Bessemer process also had been the 
means of effecting a saving of fuel to the extent of something 
like a million tons per annum, while the adoption of the various 
forms of regenerative gas furnace had admitted of the most 
economical use of the very poorest kinds of fuel. 
puddling might also be mentioned as an economising agent. 

In conclusion, Mr. Armstrong urged a deeper study of 
the physical properties of iron, and the dynamics of iron struc- 
tures. 
all the larger engineering colleges and schools of England, 
America, and the Continent had done good work in that direc- 
tion. Scotland alone remained without these powerful auxiliaries 
to her other satisfactory means of grappling with that far- 
reaching and excessively important problem of professional 
education in its bearing on national pre-eminence. He trusted 
for her own sake that she would not allow that state of affairs 
long to continue. 
hope for the rescue of the British nation from the pursuance of 
a grave and perilous course of prodigality, which, if blindly 


persisted in, must inevitably result in national ruin and dis- | 
At the close, a hearty vote of thanks was awarded to | 


grace. 
Professor Armstrong for his address. 


FOG AND THE GAS SUPPLY. 


THE cost of a single day of fog to the gas consumers of London | 


may be gathered from figures compiled from official sources. 
Wednesday, in last week, was a day of dense and continuous 
fog, necessitating the extensive use of gas, and on that day the 
quantity of gas supplied to London by the Gas Light and Coke 
Company amounted to 103,664,000 cubic feet, or 35,000,000 
cubic feet in excess of the quantity sent out by the same com- 
pany in the corresponding day of last year. The above excess 
in the supply of gas would represent the supply to a town of 
from 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants for a whole year. In addition 
to the quantity supplied by the company mentioned, there was 
supplied by the other two metropolitan companies—the South 
Metropolitan and Commercial—about 45,000,000 cubic feet, 
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making a total consumption for London on a day of fog of nearly 
150,000,000 cubic feet. Approximately the value of this gas was 
21,000/., of which cost from 7,000/. to 8,o00/. was directly due 
to the fog. In 1885, on a day of similar fog, a great strain was 
put upon the companies. The supply, it is said, beats the pre- 
vious highest record. 


ASSISTANTS’ PROVIDENT FUND. 


A GENERAL meeting of architects and engineers’ assistants 
was held in St. James’s Hall, on Friday, the 18th instant, to 
consider the advisability of forming an Assistants’ Provident 
Fund, Mr. Robert Walker, of Cork, being in the chair. 

Mr. W. A. Chambers opened the proceedings by reading a 
number of letters which had been received in support of the 
scheme from the Architects’ Benevolent Society, Surveyors’ 
Institution, the Society of Civil and Mechanical Engineers, 
the Glasgow Architectural Association (which offered an annual 
subscription of two guineas to the fund), and the South of 
Ireland Society of Architects and Engineers, besides many 


contained valuable suggestions. Mr. Chambers went on to 
explain that there was a great difference between the existing 
Architects’ Benevolent Society and the proposed Provident 
Fund, the former being essentially a charity, and the latter a 
scheme of insurance against sickness and death. On putting it 
to the meeting whether the fund should be worked under the 
auspices of any Society, he expressed his own desire to work 
independently of any. He also invited discussion upon the 
question whether the fund should be opened to architects’ 
assistants only, or to draughtsmen, and expressed his own con- 
viction that it would be better and sounder policy to include 
the larger number, sickness being no respecter of persons. 
He further explained the limitations which would be imposed 
upon the fund were it to be registered under the Friendly 
Societies’ Acts, and he advised that course for several reasons. 
After a few words of explanation that the fund was not 
intended to develop into a trades union in any sense of the 
word, he concluded by moving that this meeting of assistants 
considers it advisable that an Assistants’ Provident Fund should 
be established to provide monetary assistance to members in 
case of sickness, and an assurance at death, on the considera- 
tion of the payment of a small subscription. 


To Contractors, Builders, and Others. 


TEMPORARY LIGHTING by ELECTRICITY 
for NIGHT SHIFTS. 


The Anglo-American Brush Electric 
Light Corporation, Lim., 


ARE PREPARED TO LET OUL ON HIRE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, 


CONSISTING OF 
Dynamos, Arc Lamps, and Conductors 
ON MODERATE TERMS, 


rae g 


Proprietors. period of hire. 


FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO SECRETARY, 


112 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, 


THE ““ EQN”? paTENT 


tively. 


Dependent upon number of Lights required and 


ALL RIGHTS GUARANTEED. 
NO ROYALTIES. 
The Instrument may be seen and tested, and 
ail particulars obtained, at the Offices of 
the Association, 


75 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., 
LONDON, E.C. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 
BARTON & BALLARD, 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
House for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Adopted by the principal Architects, Catalogues free 
Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, 
DADOS, 


WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the 
traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels 
and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far SUPERIOR in every respect to Swedish 
and CHEAPER, 


[Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


VENTILATOR 


The Most Efficient. 
Absolutely 


THE CHEAPEST 


Air Extractor. 


Send for PRICE LISTS to 
THE 


4 “RON” VENTILATOR CO. 
31 BYRON STREET, 
| Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


BILLIARDS or BAGA- 


TELLES !—All those _ requiring 
New_or Secondhand Tables, Requisites, 


IAA 


Prine 


See Advt. 
last week. 


or Billiard work done, should, before 
going elsewhere, send for New Price List, 
Cloth and Cushion Samples, to HENNIG 
BROS., 29 i Street, Bloomsbury 
Londoh, W.C. Established i862. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


This was seconded by Mr. R. W. Coventry Dick, who drew 
attention to the great risk that architects’ assistants ran beyond 
other callings, both from the long hours spent leaning over 
the board, and from the risk of accidents incurred upon 
buildings. 

This was supported by Messrs. Edgar Farman, L. Sargent, 
and Ernest Farman, the last-named giving, as an example, a 
similar undertaking in the Law Clerks’ Provident Society. 

The Chairman put the motion. Heremarked that it didnot limit 
the scope of the proposed fund. He advised that it should be 
formed upon as large a base as possible, and that it should be 
self-supporting ; he did not think it wise to be under the 
patronage of any Society, but he thought that the countenance 
of all should be obtained. He expressed deep sympathy with 
the movement, speaking of the struggles of his early days, and 
saying he considered it the duty of all principals to see that 
their assistants joined some such fund; as for himself, he in- 
tended going further, and pay his assistants’ subscriptions him- 
self. After a few more words, advising that the subscriptions 
should be graduated according to age, and that the benefits 
should graduate in a similar manner, he put the resolution to 
the meeting, when it was carried unanimously. Further reso- 
lutions were afterwards passed, appointing a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Brindley, Cattermole, Chambers, Davies, 
Dick, Egan, Jewitt, and Kenny, to draw up the necessary rules 
for the working of the Society, and appointing Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton as honorary secretary, and Messrs. Morse, Hewitt 
& Farman as honorary solicitors. A vote of thanks to the 
‘Society of Architects for the use of the room was proposed by 
Mr. W. A. Chambers, and seconded by Mr. Lethaby, and a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Ashwell’s Patent Indicating Door-Fastener. — This is 
one of the most useful appliances hitherto invented. Messrs. 
C. Cross & Co., of 61 Shakspeare Road, Herne Hill, S.E., are 
the sole proprietors, and they will probably have little reason 
to regret their enterprise in taking up the invention. Like 
many other appliances the simplicity of which is generally to be 
measured by the amount of usefulness, it is a wonder that it 
has not been thought of before. The patent indicating door- 
fastener is a bolt which when shot shows on the other side of 


the door the word “Engaged.” By simply bolting the door 
of the apartment the word ‘“‘ Engaged” is shown upon the out- 
side of the door, and when the bolt is withdrawn a nickel-plated 
shield appears in the place of the word “ Engaged.” This 
invention will be found particularly useful for the doors of 
consulting-rooms, photographic studios, lavatories, bath-rooms, 
and water-closets of first-rate passenger ships, hotels, and 
private residences. They are very durable and neat in appear- 
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ance, only requiring a small hole for the spindle to pass through 
the door, and can be easily fixed on doors of any thickness. 
When ordering, it is desirable to give thickness of doors, in 
which case the fasteners will be supplied the exact size required. 
The fastener can be supplied with the word ‘“ Occupé,” 
“ Ocupado,” or any other word to order instead of “ Engaged.” 
Some such simple appliance has long been needed, more 
especially for water-closet doors, and no houses, whether 
private houses or public buildings, clubs, hotels, &c., should 
be without the indicating fastener. The usefulness of the 
appliance for all purposes has been recognised from the first, 
and a long list of buildings might be enumerated which are 
fitted with it. It has been in universal use also at the American 
Exhibition, and at the Liverpool, Edinburgh, Newcastle, 
Saltaire, and Folkestone Exhibitions. There is nothing un- 
sightly about the fasteners, and the fixing them to doors is a 
simple operation easily effected. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 


ALL SUFFERERS FROM 


RUPTURE *2:"| 


Mr. C. B. HARNESS’ 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


H. SCOTT, RICHMOND & CO., 


30 & 31 Paternoster Square, London, EC., 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF TALC GROUND! 


| Mr. Grundy, of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 


WALL-PAPERS. 


Manufacturers of High-class Papers only. 


PAPERS FROM 2/- PER PIECE GROSS. 


Special facilities for the production of Architects’ own Designs. 


Printers of Messrs. WATT & Co.’s Wall-Papers (designed by 
Messrs. BODLEY & GARNER and GILBERT SCOTT. 


SPECIAL SALE 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


STOVES, TILES, &c., 
FROM STOCK, AT UNDER COST PRICES. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 Pentonville Road, N. 
All kinds of Marble Work to Order. Lowest Prices and 
Good Quality. 


(Uh eetse XXXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. Price 123.67. 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, S.W. 


WARM.-AIR 
VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
ig very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion, Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, 5.W. 
Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


From ARTHUR W. Architect, 


BLOMFIELD, M.A.,_ Esq., 
28 Montagu Square, London, W 


his plan of warming in several churches built under my 


| direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 


given great satisfaction. 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
September 1, 1887. . 
DEAR Mr. GRUNDY.—I value your apparatus very highly 
indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house, 


From Rey. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DEAR SriR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedrul is now much 
larger. the cost of firing is much less. 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TALBOT, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, b 
DEAR Srr,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen._Mr. JOHN GRUNDY 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London. 
Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 
Agent for Scotland, SEPTIMUS HARPUR SMITH, 
1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, 
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f Note Address— 
MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Limited, 


52, OXFORD STREET, Lonoon, W. 
ss Rammer KR Rataooss Vase | 


NOTICE. 


STAMPS! STAMPS!! 


Boe: SELL, and EXCHANGE with PALMER, 


who agitated Parliament to pass Act to stop forged stamps. 
Cheapest house. Best prices given for collections. pinions on 
stamps gratis. Bric-’-brac, ld. Stamps sent on approval. 
J. W. PALMER, 281 Strand, London. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 
NOWLEDGE\sPOWE 


The seventh edition of an instructive and_ useful 
Pamphlet fully explaining HOW MONEY IS 

‘ MADE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
without liability or risk, is sent gratis and post free on 
ar Oe Address—GEO. EVANS & Co.@STOCK 
BROKERS, GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON, E.C, 


TOBACCONISTS’ TRADE. 


Roe advice how to open remuneratively from 
any amount, however small, send for Tilustrated Catalogue 
} post free. LESSER FRIEDLANDER, 3 Houndsditch, London. 
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RITCHIE’S 


NEW PATENT APPARATUS 
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VENTILATING LARGE BUILDINGS BY GAS. 


Requires no Flue or Chimney; is easily fitted at small cost, and is the 
most Economical method of obtaining Heat, the consumption of Gas 
being small for the heat given off. 

It is constructed on scientific principles, so that it does not give 
off any smoke or smell, and it is strong and durable, the principal 
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RITCHIE & CO. 
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WORKS:—SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 
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TUBE CHIMES, 


EQUAL IN TONE 
THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS. 


“The music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves to 
any simple air, easy of management, and mel- 
lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells. .. . 
Such music I have heard at Coventry.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 20, 1887, 
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{s clay a mineral? Simple as the question may seem, the 
existence of the water supply of Glasgow is depending upon 
it, unless indeed the public rights in the preservation of the 
supply are recognised apart from the liability of the 
authorities of the city for the payment of compensation. 
{In purchasing land for reservoirs and conduits at Westhorn, 
near Glasgow, the sum paid being 11,000/, there was a 
reservation of “the whole coal and other minerals.” The 
clay is valuable, and the present representative of the vendor 
has worked it on his ground almost up to the boundary of 
the part belonging to the Corporation. He claims the right 
of extending his workings, regardless of the destruction of 
the reservoir and buildings, unless he receives 10,000/, 
compensation, his contention being that the clay forms part 
of the “other minerals” which were excluded from the 
property transferred to the Corporation. There is no pre- 
cedent to establish whether or not clay is a mineral in the 
lawyer’s sense, and the case has given rise to opposing 
decisions in the Scottish courts. It is now before the 
House of Lords for determination. The Corporation main- 
tain, in the first place, that the character of the ground was 
well-known at the time of the sale, and was indeed one of 
the causes which led to the purchase of so much land at 
Westhorn, while, in the second place, it would be contrary 
to usage if clay were considered as a mineral, although it 
may be so in a scientific sense. It is admitted that by the 
Railway Clauses Act clay may also be taken as a mineral, 
‘but there is no judgment of the House of Lords upon that 
‘interpretation. The argument on the other side is that clay 
is to be acceptable as a mineral, because it is possible to 
work it at a profit. In the Scottish courts there was a 
majority of judges against the Corporation theory, but it 
remains to be seen whether the House of Lords will take 
the same view. 


THE election of Mr. James EBENEZER SAUNDERS on 
Saturday, as Alderman of the Coleman Street Ward, gives 
a reasonable expectation of having an architect as Lord 
Mayor of London within eight or nine years. It will be the 
first time in the civic annals, and when it arrives the occa- 
‘sion will doubtless be signalised in some way by architects. 
There is no member of the Civic Council who can claim to 
hhave a wider experience of the routine of the duties than 
Mr. SaunDERS. For many years he has filled the office of 
‘Councillor, and represented the City of London at the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. As an architect, Mr. 
SAUNDERS has succeeded in attracting a very large share of 
work, especially in the class of mercantile establishments. 
On two occasions he contested the Dartford division of 
Kent. : 


THE conditions of the Travelling Studentship, in which 
the British School at Athens and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects are united, have appeared. The candi- 
dates are to be architects or students intending to follow 
the profession, and not less than twenty nor more than 
thirty-five years of age. Every candidate must submit, 
with his letter of application, measured drawings of some 
ancient building or buildings (together with the rough 
sketches of the same plotted on the spot) upon mounts or 
strainers, not exceeding six in number, and not exceeding 
‘double elephant” size. Drawings from the round, both 
of ornament and the human figure—the latter not neces- 
sarily from life—are also desirable. Every drawing sub- 
mitted must be signed by the candidate, who is required to 


send with his application a list of the drawings he) 


submits. The award will be made on December 19, when 
an exhibition of the drawings will be held. The selected 
candidate will have to sign a paper, undertaking among 
ther things to go to Athens, and there place himself at the 
disposal of the Director of the British School for a minimum 
period of four months, to be spent in Greece or Cyprus as 
the director may decide. The copyright of all drawings 
and sketches made by the student while engaged on the 
excavations will remain the joint property of the School 
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and of the Royal Institute; and the student will be required, 
in his undertaking, to agree not to reproduce any drawings 
and sketches for any other persons. The student will have 
to prepare an illustrated diary, memoir, or report (which 
will become the property of the Institute) of his four 
months’ tour, to be delivered to the Council prior to the 
second Monday in May 1888. The sum of food. will be 
paid in two instalments of 50/.; the first when the student 
leaves England for Athens, and the second when he has 
fulfilled his undertaking to the satisfaction of the Council of 
the Institute. 


OnE of the best known of the masters of the Science 
and Art Department was the late R. W. Herman, who held 
the office of deputy head-master from the time the Art 
School was established at South Kensington. His con- 
nection with art schools dated from the time when a school 
of design was opened in Somerset House, and he was one 
of the students who revolted against the teaching there— 
a step which led to many reforms. After his resignation of 
his mastership, Mr. HERMAN acted as registrar. A memorial 
of Mr. HeRMAN has just been placed in Christ Church, 
Eccleston. It is in the form of a stained-glass window, 
and was produced by Mr. A. W. Hunt, of the firm of 
SHRIGLEY & Hunt, who was a student during Mr. 
HERMAN’S tenure of mastership. The subject is taken 
from the ancient legend which relates that St. LUKE was 
an artist, and painted a portrait of the Blessed Virgin. The 
window, with another in memory of Mrs. HERMAN, was 
erected at the cost of Mr. Douctas Herman, of St. Ann’s. 


THERE will be general regret among architects in the 
metropolis, and especially those of the City, at the extremely 
sudden death of Mr. EomMuND WooptnHorpPE. On Friday 
he attended business apparently in sound health, and 
during the evening there was no departure from his cus- 
tomary good spirits; but after he retired he was attacked by 
syncope, and quickly succumbed. Mr. WooDTHORPE was 
one of the best-known of City architects. As the son and 
brother of a town clerk, he might be said to have a claim 
on official work. The list of his appointments was exten- 
sive. He was surveyor for the northern division of the City, 
for the Liinehouse division of the metropolis, for the parish 
of St. Giles, and for the property of the Girdlers’ Company. 
At the Institute meetings he was often seen, and he hada 
faculty of making pithy observations, which was often ser- 
viceable. Mr. WooprHrorPE was also of note in the 
District Surveyors’ Association. 


WE published lately a report by Mr. WiLttam SmirH, 
harbour engineer, and Professor BRAziER, upon the 
chemical action of sea-water upon the concrete used in 
Aberdeen Harbour. The walls had expanded, the surface had 
become cracked, quoins had opened at the joints, and, in a 
word, it seemed as if reconstruction must be undertaken. 
The Harbour Board naturally did not wish to undergo so 
much expense without further advice. Mr. MessEnT, the 
engineer to the Tyne Commissioners, was called in, but his 
report simply confirms the conclusions of Messrs. SMITH 
& Brazier. The consideration of the report by the Board 
has been deferred. 


Tue Corporation of Dublin claims to be a model of its 
kind, but it cannot apparently control the builders. 
Swimming-baths were lately erected, and on Monday one 
of the councillors described what he saw there. The tiles 
were floating about, having been forced out. of their 
positions by an irruption of sewage, and the boilers were 
corroding. It was feared an explosion must take place, 
when life might be destroyed. Owing to defects, three 
times as much coal was consumed as in the public baths of 
Liverpool. This is not the first time the subject was 
brought forward. There were doubts about the character of 
the work on the completion of the building, and no less than 
three architects were employed to give separate reports on 
the baths. They, however, considered it was easier to have 
one report with three signatures, especially as they were of 
one mind about the excellence of the work. It is now said 
that an outlay of 2,000/. will be needed to put the baths in - 
working order. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING.* 


HATEVER may be the shortcomings of modern 
architects, there can be no doubt of their 
superiority over their predecessors as draughtsmen. The 
drawings have become so beautiful that cynics are some- 
times heard to say it is impossible to find a building 
which corresponds with the expectations of the owner when 
he saw the original design. It is also asserted by architects 
who are not facile in the use of the pencil, that fine 
draughtsmanship does not promote a good style of 
building, and some have been known to doubt whether the 
simplest and plainest representation in what Mr. RuskIN 
calls “the clerk of works’ style” is not the best. In all 
cases of this kind it is difficult to lay down a rule that will 
be universally applicable. It is possible for an architect to 
think overmuch of the appearance of a building on paper, 
and in time he may even forget to calculate the effects of 
masses and details when seen in the air or at aheight. But 
an infatuation of that kind is, we believe, only exceptional, 
and no one would say it is inevitable. Experience shows 
the possibility of combining artistic draughtsmanship with 
the other duties of an architect, and he can never be 
considered as drawing too well. 

There is, however, one kind of drawing in which every 
architect must be an expert—that is, in geometrical repre- 
sentation. At no period was excellence more needed in it 
than now. The building trade is greatly altered. The head 
of a firm need not have more practical acquaintance with 
any branch of the builder’s work than the chairman of a 
railway company has with the inside of a locomotive or the 
arrangement of signals. Building is now an affair of organi- 
sation, in which machinery is an important factor. Under 
these circumstances, the architect cannot be too careful in 
the preparation of his working drawings, for, as he must 
expect everything to be carried out au pred de la lettre, and 
as his drawings are evidence against him, he will have to 
take the consequences of oversights. More than ever it is 
necessary, when preparing working drawings, to remember 
that they may one day be brought into court or before an 
arbitrator. 

At a time when drawing has become so important, it is 
satisfactory to find that Mr. PHené Spiers has been in- 
duced to bring out a book on the subject. There is no 
architect who is better qualified to treat of drawing. As the 
master of the Architectural School of the Royal Academy, 
his experience as a teacher is unique. In addition, he has 
had the advantage of foreign training, It is not uncommon 
to find effective teachers of art whose works are not 
adapted for patterns; but that cannot be said of Mr. PHenté 
SprERS, for his skill as a water-colour artist and as a designer 
is appreciated. Need we say that as Mr. Spiers has for 
years shown his eagerness to serve students, the same spirit 
is sure to be found in any book he writes, or that his know- 
ledge will be freely imparted? With so much experience 
and sympathy, it would be difficult for Mr. Sprers to pro- 
duce an unsatisfactory or unprofitable book, and a man 
with his candour and fairness could not write one in which 
justice was not done to all parties and styles. 

An architectural draughtsman at the present time is 
expected to be competent to make graceful yet accurate 
sketches, working drawings in which every line is rigidly 
accurate, perspectives which will show everything to the 
best advantage; he should be able to make competition 
drawings that will be effective while economical, and he 
may have to produce suggestions for ornament and coloured 
decoration. So much has to be done, it is as difficult for 
the teacher as the student to know how to begin and what 
course to follow. Mr. PHENE SpiERs, while recognising the 
advantage of the established custom of trying the ’prentice 
hand of the new aspirant 1n copying orders, recommends 
the practice of copying on a different scale to the engraving 
or pattern, or of combining rudimentary design with copy- 
ing by making the order become an element of some simple 
structure. What is to be desired is to excite the novice to 
think, and it is pointed out that, while the painter need only 
copy what he sees, the architect when drawing from the 
round “ has to learn the forms, to inquire into their nature, 
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and to recognise the effect of their shadows in order that 
he may hereafter design similar features, and be able to 
represent them as a guide to the modeller or carver.” A 
good example of a freehand drawing of architectural 
sculpture is reproduced from Mr. NEEDHAM WILSON’S 
“ capital,” which gives the spirit of the original as nearly as 
anything on paper can. It is also mentioned that the late 
VIOLLET-LE-Duc’s practice was to make his sketches of 
sculptured ornament “about one-eighth full size on tinted 
paper, shaded in Indian ink, with the high lights in Chinese 
white.” In fact, one of the features of the book which will 
give interest to others, besides young students, is the 
information which is introduced upon the practice of 
architects who have a claim to be regarded as exemplars. 
Students in the provinces, who consider they are at a disad- 
vantage when compared with their brethren of the metropolis, 
may console themselves when they find Mr. Sprers saying 
that ‘‘as a rule the students from the provinces seem to be 
better trained in freehand drawing than those of London.” 
The first question that must arise when one treats of 
geometrical drawing is, whether the lines are to be thick or 
thin. Mr. Spiers does not lay down any hard-and-fast 
rule, but leaves the student to determine one for himself. 
But he puts the aspect of the case fairly, when he says that 
thick lining may suggest more work than will be found in 
the building, while with the thin there is a temptation to 
introduce more ornament and elaboration of detail than is 
requisite. Back-lining is no longer in fashion, but the 
objections to it do not apply to the practice of using lighter 
work for the parts of the building which are in the back- 
ground, or using strong lines for the foreground blocks. 
The latter arrangement is seen in a Study for a Town 
Mansion, by Mr. StaNNus ; but probably the Academicians 
were aghast at the innovation when it was first introduced, 
for the design, which is remarkable on many accounts, did 
not gain the prize for which it was submitted. Another 
development or supplementing of geometrical drawing is 
seen in Mr. NoRMAN SHAw’s fireplace, Dawpool, Cheshire, 
in which the main lines are ruled, while the sculpture is in 
freehand. It is needless to say Mr. SpreRs recommends 
the Continental system of working up geometrical drawings, 
in order that they may express the relation between 
the planes of the building as far as they can be repre- 
sented by shadows. Full directions are given upon the 
tinting of drawings, which if followed will produce satis- 
factory results. Mr. Spiers rightly lays emphasis on the 
preparation of ink for lining, but it may be added that 
smudging will often be prevented in tinting by adding a 
drop of muriatic acid to the ink. The examples of tinted 
drawings by the late Mr. F. P. CocKERELL which are given 
are admirable. 
It is not easy to teach design by general rules, since so 
much depends on a student’s idiosyncrasy. Some archi- 
tects are able to form a very clear idea of what they intend 
before they sit down to a drawing-board, and signs 
of so much power may be found during pupilage. 
But there are others who arrive at a design through a 
process that may be called experimental, while a. third 
class have faith in happy thoughts which come, as it 
were, by accident. Much may be due to habit and early 
training in each case, as well as to constitution, Mr. 
SPIERS gives sensible advice when he recommends 
the student to begin with the plan of a building and to 
work it out on a small scale, in order that the relative 
proportions can be readily grasped. Any one who has 
seen much of early attempts will also recognise the wisdom 
of the suggestion about the entrances, hall, staircase, 
and approaches being paramount in a designer’s mind, for 
they are the parts which generally are the last to be con- 
sidered. The student is advised to acquire a collection of 
examples, which are now to be had at a cheap rate, and we 
have known much advantage to be gained by experimenting 
on illustrations of the kind. If it is discovered that a 
building is not so easily improved as was imagined before 
the trial, the student will be no loser. A beginner must not 
be afraid of submitting his attempts to the judgment of 
others, and one of the many advantages possessed by the 
members of the classes of the Architectural Association is 
found in the criticism which is available, and which is far 
more useful than the unrestricted admiration which a young 
designer can draw from friends. The French are shrewd” 
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enough to recognise the worth of an independent judgment 
among architects after the days of pupilage are passed, and 
a good many mistakes might be avoided if we had more of 
it in this country. 

In the section on working drawings, elaborate copies are 
given of some by Mr. WarTeRuHousr, R.A. and Mr. 
PLUMBE: they may be called facsimiles of the originals. 
The student is therefore made cognisant of what is the 
practice in good offices, and the information about the pre- 
paration of drawings is sufficiently detailed to serve him as 
a guide. A plate from a drawing by the late THomas 
ALLoM will suggest a taking style fora competition drawing, 
especially when the subject is a Classic building. 

Measured drawings are so important a part of the archi- 
tectural curriculum in our time, that Mr. Sprers acted 
well in devoting some pages to the subject. The most 
feasible way of dealing with large buildings as well as with 
details is explained thoroughly. The practice of Mr. STREET 
is referred to when treating of out-of-doors work, and the 
following interesting information will be useful to many :— 


The most indefatigable sketcher of recent times (the 
late Mr. George Edmund Street, R.A.) used a book, measuring 
$ inches by 63 inches, and invariably extended his drawing 
across the two pages ; long experience, possibly, enabled him 
to so place his drawing that the fold in the middle did not 
materially interfere either with the effect of the drawing as a 
whole, or the proper vanishing of his perspective lines. As 
he always drew freehand out of doors, z.e. without the use of 
rule or compass, he contented himself with drawing only the 
leading lines, whether straight or curved, in such features as 
cornices, string courses, vertical shafts, or arch mouldings, 
simply indicating the starting-points of the others, and leaving 
it to the eye to supply their continuation ; the result being that 
the sketch is not overlaid. There is not a line in his drawings 
which could be spared, and no more is indicated than is 
absolutely necessary to convey a full idea of the feature 
portrayed. Mr. Street not only discarded the use of instru- 
ments, but of indiarubber as well; the greatest care, there- 
fore, had to be taken in the setting out of his sketch, and 
long practice and accuracy of eye enabled him to preserve 
the scale throughout in his drawings; his great knowledge of 
detail of every kind of Gothic work allowed him to grasp at 
once the characteristics of any feature, and to delineate it in 
the fewest possible lines. In all cases, when easily obtainable, 
Mr. Street noted the principal dimensions of the features he 
drew, whether sketched in perspective or geometrically. 


There is much information of a similar kind about the 
practice of architects in all kinds of drawings. Mr. Puent 
SprEeRs’s book is without a rival on its subject, and it will be 
accepted as a standard. Students are fortunate who are 
able to begin with so competent and authoritative a guide. 
The publishers have gone to much expense in the produc- 
tion of the plates, but they issue the volume at a price that 
must be deemed moderate. 


THE DECLINE OF ART. 


A LECTURE on this subject was delivered on Monday by 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave, Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford, at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. The 
lecturer first alluded to the popularity and wide diffusion of 
painting at the present day, to the high place which is given 
to it and to sculpture as an educational influence, and to the 
belief held everywhere in Europe and in America that these 
arts are in a highly flourishing and effective condition. A 
review, however, of the history of these arts from the beginning 
compelled him to the unpopular conviction, which many would 
reject, that this general belief was incorrect. Dividing European 
art into three great periods—the Greek, the Medizval or 
Italian, and the Modern (dated from the end of the sixteenth 
century)—he contended that painting and sculpture had fallen 
off very greatly even from so far back as the end of the first 
period. This decline in art was fourfold, viz., in the elevation 
and beauty of the works produced, and the depth of their 
influence over the souls of men; and it was seen also in the 
ornamental provinces of art—the art which gave beauty to 
common life ; and lastly, in the fertility of these arts—at any 
rate, if the art-producing regions of the Western world were 
‘compared with the area of the races which seemed incapable 
of producing genuine art. In proof of these propositions, the 
history of art in ancient Greece was briefly sketched under the 
four heads above specified ; and the lecturer argued that both 
the remains which still existed in the form of statues and deco- 
rative work of all sorts, and those which Greek and Roman 


writers describe as formerly existing, supported his contention 
that in all these four respects art held a higher place, and, with 
one exception, reached a higher excellence than it had ever 
attained since. Passing next to the second great period, the 
Christian art of the Middle Ages, he pointed out that here Italy 
was confessedly the leading nation in Europe, and that her 
great painters probably reached the highest point of excellence 
through the spiritual beauty of their art, and the loftier and 
deeper ideas which religion enabled them to convey. But 
both in regard to the duration of the school, and to the amount 
produced, whether of creative or of ornamental work, Italian art 
undoubtedly fell far below Greek. Modern art was divided into 
two portions—that which extended from about 1550 to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century being the first. In place of 
one race of paramount ability, scattered attempts at landscape 
and common life were now seen; art took a lower aim, and 
passed gradually, it might be said, from poetry to prose. 
Modern art now began, and to the English artists of the last 
century, from Hogarth through Reynolds and his contem- 
poraries to Turner, we might rightfully assign the glories of a 
reaction towards a finer and more poetical and influential art. 
But this reaction, like that of the great Italian masters, though 
brilliant, was brief. The conditions of life in our days were 
everywhere unfavourable to the continuance of art in its 
higher forms. We might have the “men,” but the proper 
“moment” was wanting. Other interests now occupied us ; 
the place once held by art was filled by literature, by science, 
by mechanical advance, by the general movement of modern 
life. The progress of civilisation, in a word, has reduced the 
fine arts from being a mighty power over the mind to a 
fluctuating pleasure of the eye. They were now a luxury where 
they were of old a necessity. Hence those men of genius 
amongst us, in whose productions we took a natural pride, 
working necessarily under hostile conditions, and in an 
atmosphere unsympathetic to great art, deserved the more 
honour for their efforts. As the final result of the historical 
survey, fine art, in its loftiest and richest sense, must be 
regarded as belonging essentially to the youth of nations, yet 
it would survive always as a pleasure, and with a subsidiary 
influence of its own. It thus exemplified a well-known scientific 
law ; it presented to us the survival, if not of the best, yet of 
the fittest. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


N Monday evening an address was given in the Society’s 
rooms, Infirmary Street, Leeds, by Mr. J. Wreghitt 
Connon, F.R.I.B.A., upon “The Legal Registration of 
Architects.” Mr. C, R. Chorley presided. Mr. Connon said 
their primary object, and for the present their only purpose, 
was to endeavour to ascertain whether registration, if pro- 
curable at all, would be to the interests of the architect, would 
tend to advance the art of architecture, and whether a close 
profession would be advantageous to the building public. If 
registration would be a gain in those respects, it should receive 
the strenuous support of every architect ; if it would not, the 
sooner the present agitation in its favour was allayed the better 
it would be for their profession. Voluntary registration at 
present existed in the profession, but it was a system that was 
altogether incomplete, and had signally failed in its first object 
—that of the registration of all competent architects. Parlia- 
ment had recognised the rights of certain professions and had 
protected the clergy of the Established Church, military 
and naval officers, solicitors, barristers, physicians, surgeons, 
&c., but before the protection was granted each person had to 
prove his competency by passing an examination in several 
branches of the knowledge required by their different callings. 
Compulsory registration not having been tried in their own 
profession, they could only judge of its results by analogy. 
Good results had followed compulsory registration in the pro- 
fessions he had named, and might they not confidently hope 
that architects and the public alike would profit by a similar 
measure, which would prevent, in future, the entrance of those 
who had not, by proper preliminary training, fitted ‘themselves 
for the profession? Such a measure, if adopted, would not 
have a disturbing influence upon those who at present practised 
as architects. Amongst other advantages, compulsory regis- 
tration would improve the social status of architects and would 
reveal incompetency.—The Chairman agreed entirely with Mr. 
Connon’s remarks.—Mr. Healey said there was one thing that 
led Parliament to protect the professions Mr. Connon had 
named—the safety of the public. He did not think that love 
of art in England was so great as to lead Parliament to 
establish compulsory registration simply for art’s sake. The 
only ground upon which Parliament would interfere would be 
incompetency in regard to structure. He had long been of 
opinion that the present system of training their pupils stood in 
the way of an improvement.—Professor Bodington said it was 
certainly surprising that means were entirely wanting for 
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systematic training for architects. In other countries those 
means were provided. Other speakers followed, and a hearty 
vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Connon for his paper. 


TESSERZ. 


Arrangement of Picture Galleries. 
J. RUSKIN. 

LL large pictures should be on walls lighted from above, 
A because light, from whatever point it enters, must be 
gradually subdued as it passes farther into the room. Now, if 
it enters at either side of the picture, the gradation of diminish- 
ing light to the other side is generally unnatural; but if the 
light falls from above, its gradation from the sky of the picture 
down to the foreground is never unnatural even in a figure 
piece, and is often a great help to the effect of a landscape. 
Even interiors, in which lateral light is represented as entering 
a room, and none as falling from the ceiling, are yet best seen 
by light from above: for a lateral light contrary to the sup- 
posed direction of that in the picture will greatly neutralise its 
effect ; and a lateral light in the same direction will exaggerate 
it. The artist’s real intention can only be seen fairly by light 
from above. Every picture should be hung so as to admit of 
its horizon being brought on a level with the eye of the spec- 
tator without difficulty or stooping. When pictures are small, 
one line may be disposed so as to be seen by a sitting spectator, 
and one to be seen standing, but more than two lines should 
never be admitted. A model gallery should have one line 
only, and some interval between each picture, to prevent the 
interference of the colours of one piece with those of the rest 
—a most serious source of deterioration of effect. If pictures 
were placed thus, only in one low line, the gorgeousness of 
large rooms and galleries would be lost, and it would be useless 
to endeavour to obtain any imposing architectural effect by the 
arrangement or extent of the rooms.. But the far more im- 
portant objects might be attained of making them perfectly 
comfortable, securing good light in the darkest days, and venti- 
lation without draughts in the warmest and coldest. And if 
hope of architectural effect were thus surrendered, there would 
be a great advantage in giving large upright pictures a room to 
themselves. For as the perspective horizon of such pictures can- 
not always be brought low enough even for a standing spectator, 
and as, whether it can or not, the upper parts of great designs 
are often more interesting than the lower, the floor at the 
farther extremity of the room might be raised by the number 
of steps necessary to give full command of the composition, 
and a narrow lateral gallery carried from this elevated dais to 
its sides. It is of the highest importance that the works of 
each master should be kept together. No great master can be 
thoroughly enjoyed but by getting into his humour, and remain- 
ing long enough under his influence to understand his whole 
mode and cast of thought. The contrast of works by different 
masters never brings out their merits but their defects ; the 
Spectator’s effort (if he is kind enough to make any) to throw 
his mind into their various tempers naturally increases his 
fatigue —and the fatigue of examining a series of pictures care- 
fully is always great, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances. 

Elgin Cathedral. 


J. ROBERTSON. 


The grandest of all the northern minsters was unquestion- 
ably Elgin. It alone, among the Scottish cathedrals of the 
thirteenth century, had two western towers. They are now 
shorn of their just height, but still they may be seen from far, 
lifting their bulk above the pleasant plain of Murray, and 
suggesting what the pile must have been when the amiable 
and learned Florence Wilson loved to look upon its magni- 
ficence as he meditated his “ De Animi Tranquillitate” on the 
banks of the Lossie, and when the great central spire soared 
to twice the altitude of the loftiest pinnacle of ruin that now 
grieves the eye. The foundations of this noble church were 
laid about the year 1224 by Bishop Andrew de Moravia, the 
near kinsman, probably the nephew, of that St. Gilbert who 
on the opposite shore of the Firth was at that very time raising 
the humbler walls of Dornoch. We know little of the 
building of Elgin. The records of the see show us “ Master 
Gregory the mason and Richard the glazier” at work in 
the autumn of 1237. Some chance reduced part of the fabric 
to ruin in 1244. We have it described in the end of the next 
century as “the pride of the land, the glory of the realm, the 
delight of wayfarers and strangers, a praise and boast among 
foreign nations, lofty in its towers without, splendid in its 
appointments within, its countless jewels and rich vestments, 
and the multitude of its priests”—it had seven dignitaries, 
fifteen canons, two-and-twenty vicars-choral, and about as 
many chaplains—“ serving God in righteousness.” These sen- 
tences are taken from a letter in which the Bishop of Murray 
makes his lamentation to King Robert III., complaining that 


on the feast of St. Botolph, 1399, the King’s own brother, the 
Earl of Buchan, had descended from the hills with a band of 
wild Scots, and given the sumptuous cathedral to the flames, 
together with the parish church, the Mason Dieu, eighteen 
manses of the canons, and the whole city of Elgin. The 
prince of the blood who was the author of this savage exploit 
was popularly known as “the Wolf of Badenoch,” and it would 
be no very unfair measure of the difference between the social 
conditions of Scotland and of England in that age, to take the 
ferocities of the hoary incendiary of Elgin for a type of the one, 
and the Gadshill robberies or Eastcheap gambols of young 
Harry Monmouth for a symbol of the other. The Stuart prince 
made his peace with the Church before he died, and he sleeps 
in the cathedral of Dunkeld, beneath a tomb which describes him 
as “an earl and lord of happy memory.” His effigy was broken 
and defaced after the Revolution of 1688, by a garrison of West- 
land Whigs or Cameronians, who, it may be supposed, would 
have spared this sepulchre had they known that its tenant in 
his time had set such a brave example of “rabbling prelaticas 
curates” and destroying “monuments of idolatry.” Much of 
what now remains of Elgin shows itself to have been rebuilt or 
altered after the dire calamity of St. Botolph’s day. The 
beautiful eight-sided chapter-house seems about a century later. 
The work of restoration doubtless occupied many years, 
though it was promoted by royal grants, though a third part of 
the whole revenues of the see were devoted to it for a time, and 
though yearly subsidies were levied on every benefice in a 
diocese which stretched from the Ness to the Deveron, from the 
sea to the passes of Lochaber and the central mountains that 
divide Badenoch and Athol. 


The Masters of Palladio. 
T. L. DONALDSON. 

Architecture was in danger of being quite perverted by the 
bold attacks made by Michel Angelo, Giulio Romano, and the 
other painter-architects of that day, upon those first principles. 
on which are founded all the reasonings of pure design. But 
the good taste of Sansovino, the writings of Serlio, but, more 
than all, the irresistible genius of Vignola, again restored the 
studies of the architects to those models, a departure from which 
ever produces the debility, corruption, and annihilation of 
Italian art. In quoting the names of Vignola, Serlio, and 
Ligorio, who flourished many years at the same time with 
Palladio, I consider myself authorised to suppose their works, 
which Palladio must have studied, as contributing to influence 
his taste. The interval of ten or twenty years, though incon- 
siderable in the annals of a nation, produces a material differ- 
ence in the memory and progress of individuals. It was under 
such favourable circumstances, and with a happy predisposition 
for the pursuit, that Andrea Palladio entered upon the study 
of architecture. It is to be regretted that we have no certain 
information with respect to his youthful studies other than those 
few scattered allusions in his own writings, but which refer so 
little to former occurrences as to leave us almost entirely 
ignorant of this most interesting period of the life of any man 
who has risen to eminence. Vitruvius and Alberti seem to 
have been the leading masters for whose works Andrea enter- 
tained the greatest respect, and to whom he acknowledges 
himself indebted. But for the more practical illustration of the 
theories of these writers Palladio devoted his attention to the 
indefatigable and most profound study of those Roman anti- 
quities which flourish ever in their old age, and to which the 
accumulation of centuries seems to add fresh charms. 


Architecture under the First French Republic. 
F, RONDELET. 

The various competitions which the National Convention 
successively opened in 1793, for the construction of different 
public edifices, for utility and embellishment in various parts of 
France, afforded to Durand and Thibaud the opportunity of 
placing their names in an honourable position amongst those 
of the first French architects. Before them, Perrault, 
Servendoni, and Soufflot were rendered illustrious by these 
means ; and it is to this system that France owes its finest 
works in the arts, and from it her artists derive their highest 
title to glory. Notwithstanding the extreme shortness of time 
allowed for fulfilling the conditions of each programme, Durand 
and Thibaud exhibited eleven designs, with this remarkable 
device appended to each, which expressed at once the eleva- 
tion and accordance of their sentiments, and which always 
formed the rule of their conduct. “Next to the happiness of 
being useful to one’s country is the happiness of living un- 
known.” Their compositions attracted general attention, as 
much by the talent as by the novel and bold style which they 
had adopted. The jury awarded the prizes to four of the 
different programmes, and all the designs were placed among 
the classical works. The decoration for a public féte given at 
the French Panthéon was the only undertaking entrusted to 
our architects by the Government of that period; after 
that they ceased to make designs together, but their friendship 
remained unabated. We can only cite one house in Paris 
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which was built by Durand. It was erected in 1788, in the 
‘Rue du Faubourg Poissonnitre, and is known by the name of 
Maison Latuile. In fact, a cessation from active practice, in 
consequence of long study, purely theoretical, is not without 
example in architecture, for it is not with this art as with 
painting and sculpture, where the artist conceives, creates, and 
himself puts the finishing touch to his work. An architect, on 
the contrary, is not employed to execute buildings without a 
severe competition and great exertions in forming a connection 
and procuring patronage. It is, doubtless, to this humiliating 
conviction, of which he became conscious too late, that we 
must attribute the species of retirement which Durand 
adopted. A career more consonant with his inclinations, that 
of a professorship, was about to open. The Central School for 
Public Works, since called the Polytechnic School, had just 
been founded. He was selected, with several of his contem- 
poraries, as worthy to prepare materials for the architectural 
course of lectures, and was at length nominated to take the 
professor’s chair. 
Radiation in Ornament. 
OWEN JONES. 

In the surface decoration of the Moors all lines flow out of 
a parent stem ; every ornament, however distant, can be traced 
to its branch and root ; they have the happy art of so adapting 
the ornament to the surface decorated, that the ornament as 
often appears to have suggested the general form as to have 
been suggested by it. In all cases, we find the foliage flowing 
out of a parent stem, and we are never offended, as in modern 
practice, by the random introduction of an ornament just dotted 
down, without a reason for its existence. However irregular the 
space they have to fill, they always commence by dividing it 
into equal areas, and round these trunk lines they fill in their 
detail, but invariably return to their parent stem. They appear 
in this to work by a process analogous to that of nature, as we 


is quite unknown in France proper, and in the choir we find a 
larger use of the characteristic English round abacus. But, 
next to the lantern, the most striking thing in the interior of 
Coutances is certainly the sweep of the eastern aisles and 
chapels, where the interlacing aisles and pillars produce an 
effect of spaciousness which is not to be found in the main. 
portions of the church. 


Fresh Portland Cement. 
G. F. DEACON. 


It is well known that fresh Portland cement is unfit for use, 
on account of the large quantity of uncombined lime it con- 
tains. If moulded in this condition the lime slakes while the 
cement is setting, and often breaks it up completely. To 
avoid this the cement must be thoroughly purged, that is, 
exposed to the atmosphere for a considerable time. By this 
means the lime is slaked toa sufficient extent to prevent any 
failure of the work from subsequent slaking. This action 
diminishes as the purging becomes more complete, but even in: 
the best Portland cement after exposure to the air for arm 
indefinite time there is rarely a diminution, though there is 
sometimes an increase of strength if allowed to stand fifteen or 


twenty minutes between the process of mixing and placing zz 
Sttit. 
hypothesis that even in the best purged cement there remain 
minute points of compression, scattered throughout the mass 
and produced by minute particles of lime, which are slaked on 
the application of water. 
explanation, the facts are indisputable, and have an important 
bearing upon many works in concrete. 


It is difficult to ascribe any cause for this, except on the 


Whether or not this be the true 


Plutarch and Phidias. 
W. R. HAMILTON. 
There is a passage in Plutarch’s life of Pericles which has 


never, I think, been fully understood, and has therefore given 
rise to, or affected in one way or another, the various theories 
on the ornamental architecture of the Greeks. The biographer 
sums up his eulogy on the talents and success of Phidias in 
embellishing Athens under the direction of Pericles in the 
following manner. After alluding to the short space of time 
which, beautiful and perfect as they were, was consumed in the 
erection of the Parthenon and the Propyliea, he says, “‘ Hence 
we have the more reason to wonder that the structures raised 
by Pericles should be built so quickly, and yet built for ages ; 
for as each of them, when finished, had the venerable air of 


see in the vine leaf: the object being to distribute the sap from 
the parent stem to the extremities, it is evident the main stem 
would divide the leaf as near as may be into equal areas. So 
again of the minor divisions: each area is again subdivided by 
intermediate lines, which all follow the same law of equal dis- 
tribution, even to the most minute filling-in of the sap-feeders. 
The Moors also follow another principle—that of radiation 
from the parent stem, as we may see in nature with the human 
hand, or in a chestnut leaf. The Orientals carry out this prin- 
ciple with marvellous perfection ; so also did the Greeks in 


their honeysuckle ornament. And here we may remark a pecu- 
liarity of Greek ornament, which appears to follow the prin- 
ciple of the plants of the cactus tribe, where one leaf grows out 
of another. This is generally the case with Greek ornament : 
the acanthus leaf-scrolls are a series of leaves growing out one 
from the other in a continuous line, whilst the Arabian orna- 
ments always grow out of a continuous stem. When styles 
become debased, neither of these laws are followed: as in 
Elizabethan ornament, where nothing is continuous, nothing 
radiates ; all is haphazard. 


The Cathedral of Coutances. 


E. A. FREEMAN. 


The first glance at Coutances, within or without, is dis- 
appointing, mainly because the visitor has been led to expect a 
building on a grander scale. But the interior soon grows on 
the spectator in a way in which the outside certainly does not. 
The first impression felt is one of being cramped for room. 
The difference between Coutances and Bayeux is plainly 
shown by the fact that at Bayeux room is found for a spacious 
choir, east of the central tower, while at Coutances a smaller 
choir is driven, to annex the space under the lantern. This is 
an arrangement which is often convenient in any case, but 
which, as a matter of effect, commonly suits a Romanesque 
church better than a Gothic one. But when we come more 
thoroughly to take in the internal beauties of Coutances, we 
begin to feel that Bayeux, with all its superior grandeur, has 
found a very formidable rival. Coutances is the more har- 
monious whole. The choir and the nave vary considerably, 
and the choir must be somewhat the later of the two. But the 
difference is hardly of a kind to interfere much with the general 
effect. The general appearance of the church is thoroughly 
consistent throughout, and the octagon lantern, with its arcades, 
galleries, pendentives, all open to the church, forms a mag- 
nificent feature. It is evidently the feature of which Coutances 
was specially proud ; it is repeated, at a becoming distance, in 
the other two churches of the city as well as elsewhere in the 
diocese. The nave arcades of Coutances are very exquisite ; 
the triforium is well proportioned and well designed, except that 
perhaps the beautiful floriated devices in the head may be 
thought to have usurped the place of some more strictly archi- 
tectural design. The clerestory is perhaps a little heavy. In 
the choir the clerestory and triforium are thrown into one stage 


of singular lightness, though in this style the lack of a distinct 


triforium is always to be regretted. The mouldings in both 


parts have, as is so usual in Normandy, an English look which 


antiquity, so even now they retain the strength and freshness of 
a modern building. 
preserves their aspect untarnished by time, as if they were 
animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and unfading 


A bloom is diffused over them, which 


elegance.” This expression has been quoted as a proof that 


the marble of which these edifices were constructed was 


capable of resisting the effects of time more than any other 
material ; others, again, make use of it in reply to the assertions 
which have been made that they were covered more or less 
with a coating of colour, and the several mouldings picked out 
with various hues of red, blue, yellow, and gold; for if this, they 
say, had been the case, we cannot suppose that such colours 
could have remained uninjured for six centuries, which: 
must have materially affected the outward appearance. 
But it is evident that the observation of the biographer 
points to a much higher merit: he did not mean to- 
praise the material used by Phidias, which, in truth, was the 
common produce of the neighbouring hills ; nor its superficial 
brilliancy ; nor the skill of the painter, if this additional 
decoration had really been employed; nor the mechanical 
expertness of the artisans ; but he gave his willing testimony 
as a philosopher and as a man of taste who was well acquainted: 
with all the rival edifices of the same nature, which abounded 
at that time throughout the Roman world, that the buildings of 
Athens shone pre-eminently above them all by their inimitable 
beauty and perfection, by the magnificence with which they 
were designed, as well as by the elegance of their execution ; 
that these eternal monuments of herglory were founded uponthe 
true, universal, and eternal principles of science, order, and + 
beauty ; that, therefore, as from the first they had no especial 
character of novelty or extravagance, so to the last would they 
preserve the Jurfureum os of perpetual youth. The conceptions - 
of genius had discovered the true point where massiveness, 
harmony, and tasteful ornament were happily combined ; where- 
every part of the architecture could readily be accounted for on 
principles of reason, and the demands of science ; and where 
the minutest examination contributed only to increase the 
admiration produced by the first impression. Plutarch judged 
of a work of art as Cicero and Quinctilian judged of eloquence, 
that that degree of ornament only was allowable “quod non 
plus minusve est, quam decet—vitium esse ubique quod nimium. 
est ”—that nothing improper or out of place was ornamental, 
and that true beauty could never be separated from utility. 
“ Ornatus virilis sanctusque sit; nec effeminatam levitatem, 
nec fuco eminentem colorem amat ; sanguine et viribus niteat.” 
Quinct. “ De Elog.” L. vill. c 3. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue downfall of M. Griivy cannot excite much grief in 
the breasts of artists, for never was there a Frenchman in 
power before him who was so entirely oblivious of art in all 
its forms. It appears that long ago M. Grevy often filled 
up a spare hour in a game of chess with ALFRED DE 
Musser, but his contact with the poet does not appear to 
have inspired him with any love of the beautiful. Accord- 
ing to custom, the committee and medallists used to be 
invited once a year to the Elysée, but there is no record of 
the purchase by the President of even the cheapest work of 
art in the exhibition. It may be doubted if he expended a 
franc upon a ticket in one of the numerous lotteries that 
are got up to promote art. M. Grévy’s penury may find 
admirers, but they must allow it was hardly just that out of 
the very limited sum allowed to the Ministry of Fine Arts, 
a large portion was abstracted to pay for the expenses at the 
Elysée. A broom could net be bought, a chair could nct 
be mended, or a garden syringe soldered, without the money 
coming from a fund that was assigned to the support of art 
in France. The President’s example exercised a baneful 
influence upon the public ; seldom were so few pictures 
purchased by the public as during his tenure of office, and 
after their experience of M. Gr&vy’s patronage, no one 
can wonder if so many artists are leaning towards 
monarchy. 

EMERSON says he was not surprised when he heard from 
a banker that books were treated as little more than 
1ubbish by men of finance. They liked not that form of 
<ecurity. Inthe eyes of another class of financial agents 
pictures can be treated as disrespectfully. This was seen 
ty a bill of sale case which came before the courts on 
‘luesday. In the schedule the description of a stock of 
pictures was put in this form :—‘‘ 450 oil-paintings in gilt 
frames, 300 oil-paintings unframed, 50 water-colours in 
cilt frames, 20 water-colours unframed.” The question to 
|e decided was whether so summary a statement could be 
called a specific description as required by the Act. The 
sum granted on so many works of art was not large, for the 
case was first tried in a County Court. The judge decided 
against the sufficiency of the description, and his ruling was 
upheld by the Divisional Court. The Court of Appeal on 
Tuesday took the same view. Counsel for the appellant 
argued that ‘‘a picture in a gilt frame would be a sufficient 
description,” but the Court held that nothing short of such 
an inventory as would satisfy men of business would be 
acceptable. The decision may have some effect on usurers’ 
descriptions. When it is said that ‘pictures by RAPHAEL,” 
or some such formula, form part of the value received, will 
not the document be defective? We are obliged to the 
Lords Justices for insisting on the difference between 
“pictures” and “sundries,” although it may be difficult 
sometimes to describe the subject or the authorship of one 
of those works of art. 


MANCHESTER seems determined to exercise its customary 
energy and spirit in promoting technical education. The 
offer of a large piece of land by the representatives of the 
late Sir JosepH WuitTwortH is sure to be followed up by 
other acts of munificence. At the last meeting of the 
Technical School, Sir J. C. Lex, the chairman of the 
Exhibition Committee, said he was sure the ratepayers 
would cheerfully consent to an extra tax of a penny in the 
pound if a thoroughly good scheme could be brousht 
before them. Sir J. C. LEE considers there are four great 
departments for which increased provision is required— 
viz, engineering (civil, mechanical, and electrical) ; 
chemistry, with special reference to bleaching, dyeing and 
printing ; builders’ work in its various departments ; and 
textile manufacturing. Another scheme was mentioned by 
him as likely to be brought forward without delay, viz. a 
Technical and Commercial Museum. Sir Je CALE says he 
has been working on this scheme for the last ten years, and 
has collected examples of ancient and modern textiles which 
are intended to form the nucleus of a museum. The 
municipality have already a valuable collection in the Art 
Gallery, and several gentlemen are willing to give their 
collections if a suitable building be provided where a per- 
manent museum would be formed, not dependent upon 
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precarious support. The Exhibition Committee are pos- 
sessed of many valuable exhibits which have been given’ 
for the purpose of founding a technical museum, and some 
valuable property which has been bought in order to 
exemplify the advance made in the industrial arts during 
the QUEEN’s reign. These examples are likely to become 
the property of the authorities of the future museum. The 
sum of 3,000/, to purchase exhibits is also available, which 
will aid in the formation of such an institution. The initial 
stage has therefore been passed, and the foundation of the | 
museum will be the outcome of the most successful of 
Jubilee Exhibitions. 


A REMARKABLE copy of the Srs¢?ze MZadonna was lately 
to be seen in Messrs, W1Ncu’s gallery in Bond Street, and 
it possessed the additional interest of having some slight | 
deviations from the treasure in the Dresden Gallery. The 
owners did not ascribe their work to RAPHAEL, but 
frankly left the determination of the authorship to con- 
noisseurs. There is now a rival to the Bond Street picture 
in Augsburg, one which also presents variations from the 
original. It is said to have come from Corsica, and to have 
once formed part of the collection of the FERRARA family. 
The work appears to have suffered at the hands of some 
ancient restorer, for the infantile angels which impart so 
much interest to the Dresden picture have been cleaned 
out. The world has become dubious about the worth of 
contemporary copies of RAPHAEL’s masterpieces ; but it is 
no more than reasonable to suppose that the pupils of the 
great master would desire to make a copy from a picture 
having the fascination of the Szst7me AZadonna, and they 
cannot all have disappeared. 


PHOTOGRAPHY has been utilised as an aid to the sub- 
scription-list by the committee who look after ancient and 
remarkable buildings in Paris and the neighbouring districts, 
It was decided to visit the Chateau of St.-Germain on 
Sunday, when opportunities were to be given for seeing 
parts which are commonly closed to the public. That 
might be supposed to be sufficient attraction ; but it was 
also announced that a special photographer was to assist on 
the occasion, and to take the portraits of the members. 
Ladies were eligible to form part of the interesting group, 
but it was necessary for them and others to provide cards, 
which were to be delivered on paying the annual subscrip- 
tion. There could hardly be a more tempting bait. The 
subscription is almost nominal, and any representative of 
the dourgeoisie might have the good fortune to be photo- 
graphed alongside some eminent archzeologist or architect, 
and of having a record that would bea standing evidence of 
his distinction as an “ Ami des Monuments.” It was an 
excellent stroke to utilise in so diplomatic a manner the 
passion for fame which inspires every French breast. Well 
would it be for the country if it were always exercised so 
harmlessly. 


THE latest addition to the monthly magazines is one 
bearing the significant title ‘‘ The Bookworm,” and (like so 
much relating to the past) published by Mr. ELtior Srock. 
It promises to provide “abundance of lore for all those who 
are interested in the books of bygone days ;” and if the first 
number can be considered a sample, ‘‘ The Bookworm,” 
like its namesake, ought to force its way through all 
obstacles. There are short and long articles, which are 
readable. One of the most interesting is the first part of 
an account of Mr. JosEPpH Smiru, who lives poorly in a 
back street of Whitechapel. He has spent twenty years in 
compiling a catalogue of works written by members of 
the Society of Friends, and one of works against them. 
Another article notices a few of the real and imaginary 
dwellers in Grub Street, which some good people, like Sir 
Rozert Rawtinson, C.B., still believe is the headquarters 
of literature. The English Dictionary compiled by JoHn 
Westey, although published anonymously, forms the 
subject of a paper by Mr. H. B. WHEATLEY. Some 
courage is shown in writing about the “ British Librarian,” 
which was an eighteenth-century predecessor treating of 
book-lore, for it expired with the sixth number. That 
periodical was directed by Oxpys, but it is not mentioned 
in Isaac D’IsRaELr’s account of the antiquary. Altogether 
the new magazine makes a strong claim on the support of 
lovers of books, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
STUDY IN THE CASTLE OF NEUSCHWANSTEIN. 
HE room shown in this illustration adjoins the 


dining-room, of which a view was given last week. 
In fact, all the rooms in the late King’s appartement at 
Neuschwanstein have that accessibility from one to the 
other which is among the characteristics of foreign 
planning. For the wall-paintings of the study the legend of 
‘TANNHAUSER was selected, and the commission for them 
was given to Herr AicNEr. The architect’s hand can be 
traced in the designs for the whole of the furniture, including 
the lamps for the table and the embroidery. Green is the 
colour principally used in this room, with gold. 


DWELLING-ROOM, CASTLE OF NEUSCHWANSTEIN. 


“HIS sitting-room is adorned with paintings of scenes 

in “ Lohengrin,” by Herr Hauscuinp. The picture 

that is most prominent in the illustration represents the 

Adoration of the Graal. Blue and silver were selected for 
the colour of the room. 


BASSETT TOMB. 


HIS tomb is placed in a chapel to the north of the 
chancel of Blore Ray Church, Staffordshire, near to 
Ashbourne. It embraces no less than five figures—three 
recumbent and two kneeling. It consists of a ‘ table,” 
13 feet long, 8 feet 9 inches wide, and 2 feet 11 inches in 
height. On the centre of this is the great effigy of WILLIAM 
BAssETT; to his right a male, and left a female effigy. At 
the heads of each of these is a kneeling female figure, and 
at the foot of the side recumbent figures are miniature 
tombs. At the east and west ends of the tomb are open 
screens of four columns each, with entablatures surmounted 
‘by coats-of-arms. At the west end of the “table” is the 
inscription, and the other end and sides are elaborated 
with sunk panels. Alabaster is the principal material, but 
marble, slate, and stone are also used. ‘The inscription is 
as follows:— 


Here lyes a courtier, soldier, handsome, good, 
Witty, wise, valiant and of pure blood, 

From William’s conquest and his potent sword, 
In the same lyne many a noble lord, 

That time hath lost in paying thus death’s debt, 
As this unparalleled William Bassett. 

But thy high virtues w® thy ancient name 

Shall ever swell ye cheekes of glorious fame. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 


NO. 131.__ELGIN CATHEDRAL. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. — 


T last week’s meeting of the Edinburgh Association, it was 
resolved that the Council be empowered to nominate 
honorary members, the nominations to be confirmed by a 
general meeting of the Association. Mr. David M‘Gibbon 
afterwards read a paper on “‘ The Architecture of the South of 
France—Gothic Period.” Speaking of the characteristics of 
the Early Romanesque architecture of Provence, he pointed 
out how these were superseded in the fourteenth century by the 
introduction of Gothic details from the North, which were 
gradually engrafted on the native style, while in many cases 
designs in Northern Gothic were imported wholesale. These 
changes were illustrated by sketches from most of the towns of 
Southern France, Mr. M‘Gibbon next directed attention to the 
important specimens of Medizeval military architecture still 
preserved in the towns of Carcassonne and Aigues Mortes, the 
walls and gates of which remained unchanged from the thir- 
teenth century. The peculiar keep towers of the Riviera, 
similar in many respects to those of our own country, were also 
explained and illustrated. In conclusion, he gave a description 
of the island and fortified monastery of St. Honorat in the Bay 
of Cannes, a place of great interest from its containing examples 
of every period of Provengal art. A vote of thanks was 
accorded Mr. M‘Gibbon. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE third of the series of lectures was delivered by Mr. G. 
Washington Browne, upon “ The Monastic Orders and 
Buildings in Scotland.” Mr. T. L. Watson, honorary president, 
was Chairman. The importance to the architectural student of 
a knowledge of the origin and development of the monastic 
system was not, the lecturer feared, sufficiently recognised. 
That in studying its architecture, the interest of knowing what 
causes, social and religious, led to the results every one admires 
might be deepened, a brief history was given of the rise of the 
various Orders, their spread over Europe—and in Scotland 
specially—the routine life of the monks, and the canonical 
rules they professed, particularly as these affected either the 
arrangements or decorations of their religious houses. By a 
comparison of numerous examples of the abbeys and priories 
of the different Orders in Scotland, it was shown that consider- 


able latitude was taken in their interpretation of these rules. 


Thus Melrose, a Cistercian foundation, violates the prohibition 
against figure sculpture. This and other variations were caused 
by artistic feeling and practical exigencies, resulting in a 
character peculiar to Scotch monastic buildings. Numerous 
illustrative drawings were referred to in the course of the 
lecture. A vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Browne. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


T the recent annual meeting of the Academy the following 
members were elected to fill the several offices for the 
year 1887-88 :—President, Sir Thomas A. Jones; secretary, 
B. Colles Watkins ; treasurer, Thomas Farrell; keeper and 
librarian, P. Vincent Duffy ; visitors (Living Model School), 
P. V. Duffy, Thomas Farrell, Alfred Grey, Wm. Osborne ; 
visitor (Day Living Model School), S. Catterson Smith ; pro- 
fessor of painting, Sir Thomas A. Jones ; professor of sculpture, 
J. R. Kirk ; professor of architecture, Thomas Drew ; professor 
of anatomy, W. Thornley Stoker, M.D.; professor of history, 
W. J. Fitzpatrick, J.P.; professor of literature, Edward 
Dowden, LL.D. ; professor of antiquities, J. T. Gilbert, LL.D. ; 
professor of chemistry, Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D. ; trustees, Sir 
Thomas A. Jones, B. Colles Watkins, and Wm. Osborne ; 
auditors, A. J. Mayne and Thomas Drew. Council, 1887-88 :— 
T. N. Deane, W. Osborne, S. C. Smith, Walter F. Osborne, 
N. Hone, A. Grey. 

The Council have determined to open the exhibition for 
1888 a month earlier than usual—on Monday, February 6. It 
will remain open till April 28, and the last day for receiving 
works will be January 7. 


THE WHITWORTH GIFT TO MANCHESTER. 


MEETING was held in Manchester, on Tuesday, when 
the following important communication from the legatees 
of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth was read :— 

Desiring to establish in Manchester some worthy memorial 
of our late friend, we have thought of founding one in a form 
which shall secure at once a source of perpetual gratification to 
the people of Manchester, and at the same time a permanent 
influence of the highest character in the direction of commercial 
and technical instruction, and of the cultivation of taste and 
knowledge of the fine arts of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. With this view we have purchased 20 acres of land in 
Oxford Road, lying between Denmark Road and Moss Lane— 
the same plot as has lately been talked of as Potter’s Park—for 
47,0007, 

We propose to offer the whole of this fine plot to the 
Corporation of Manchester, as to about two-thirds of the 
whole, nearest to Oxford Road, upon trust, to be completed 
with gravel walks and seats and proper planting of timber trees, 
and to be maintained as a woodland park and pleasure ground 
open to the public for the full time of convenient use on every 
day throughout the year (the two houses to be taken down) ; 
and as to about one-third of the whole, along the westerly side 
of the plot, as a site for the following institutions, to be erected 
as opportunity may offer, namely :—1. An appropriate Institute 
of Art, with galleries for paintings, for sculpture and moulded 
form, and for architectural illustration. 2. A comprehensive 
Museum of Commercial Materials and Products. 3. A Tech- 
nical School on a complete scientific and practical scale. 

We conceive that the necessary buildings may by degrees 
be raised by the Corporation with the co-operation of other 
friends of higher education in and near Manchester, and if the 
exertion be heartily undertaken we might be willing to add our 
own contribution. 

We should desire to attach to our gift some such conditions 
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as the following, namely :—That provision should be made for 
the management of the institutions by special committees of the 
Corporation, with a certain number of gentlemen, not members 
of the Corporation, to be nominated by, say, the Court of 
Governors of Owens College, as vacancies occur; that the 
Corporation (or other endowment funds) be charged with the 
payment, in addition to the cost of efficient curatorship, of a 
sufficient stipend to Owens College to enable the College to fill 
and maintain a Professorship of Art and Architecture, whose 
lecture-room and hbrary shall be provided within the Institute 
of Art, and that a sim lar charge upon the public or other funds 
be constituted for the maintenance of efficient curatorship and 
instruction in the Museum and the Technical School. 

We fancy that perhaps the Manchester Art School might 
find advantage in establishing itself under municipal regula- 
tion in connection with the proposed institutions. 

As a matter of further condition, we propose to request the 
Corporation to cede to us (say by way of partial exchange) 
some vacant land belonging to them, as to one part, on the 
south of Denmark Road, for the purpose of completing the 
square of our site ; as to another plot, between Denmark Road 
and the Board Schools, in order that we may give it to the 
School Board for a playground ; and, as to a third plot, extend- 
ing from Oxford Road on the north of Denmark Road, for a 
certain other public purpose which we have in view. 

It is, perhaps, not unfair to add at this stage that we should 
like it to be considered that the proposal is to be accepted or 
cast aside within a period to be fixed (of two or three years). 

It appears the legatees had intended to place the money in the 
hands of Sir Joseph Lee as a contribution towards the founda- 
tion of a technical school, but afterwards it wis expended on 
the park. It was announced at the meeting that if the work of 
erecting the buildings were undertaken with spirit, it was not 
unlikely that much more money would be contributed by Lady 
Whitworth and the residuary legatees. 


THE CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


LTHOUGH it was founded in 1859, the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society is far from being as well 
known as it deserves. It is a Society which the members can 
honestly praise, and it has aided the education of a good 
many. One peculiarity of it is that architecture is recognised 
as akin to engineering. The Society has had three architects 
for presidents (Messrs. Rew, Driver, and Street). Mr. Pryce 
Cuxon, the honorary secretary, is an architect, and has held 
office for about seven years, and among his predecessors are 
four architects. Mr. W. C. Street has been treasurer for 
eleven years. At the present time it would be difficult to find a 
parallel for so much recognition of architects in a Society that 
is notentirely architectural. There ought to be some return, 
and many young architects would find an advantage in a 
Society where construction in various forms takes precedence 
of abstractions. 

We have received the report of the proceedings of the 
Society during the last session, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the papers are worthy of any engineering Society. The 
address of Mr. Brewster, the president, forms a summary 
description of the most important English and foreign engi- 
neering works which are in progress or contemplated. Mr. 
Pollard Urquhart gives an account of how copper is extracted 
in Andalusia. The Romans worked there, and we are told 
they ‘‘always found out where the lode was richest, and used 
to drive very small galleries into the mineral at these spots, 
frequently filling them up with earth and stones before abandon- 
ing them.” The dimensions of the galleries were sometimes 
only 1 foot by 2 feet in the clear, and the unfortunate slaves 
must have suffered severely, The ore is burnt in heaps, or 
teleras, of a triangular section, and about 6 feet in height. It 
requires from two to three months before the calcining is com- 
plete. The land in the neighbourhood has to be purchased, as 
the fumes destroy vegetation. The ore is afterwards worked in 
order to extract the soluble copper. That is, however, the old- 
fashioned method ; but, owing to the low price of the metal, 
cheaper processes are now adopted in some places. It appears 
there are cases where the ore is too poor to compensate for 
much labour; these are “allowed to fill with water, which, 
when charged with copper, has been pumped out and treated 
in the usual way.” Mr. Pollard Urquhart does not share in 
the common opinion about the Spanish workman, for he says 
“he has found him to be easy to manage, and, although hot- 
headed, very obliging and civil, and in many cases he works 
extremely hard for a small wage.” 

The sewage problem is in its way as difficult to solve as any 
of the questions of high policy. The attempts have the disad- 
vantage of being costly. Wimbledon has only to pay 5a ia he 
pound sterling for possessing an experimental farm, and as 
times go, that is an insignificant sum. Mr. Cooper reveal in 


his paper how the end is gained at that price. There were 
failures at first, but now sludge cakes are produced which are 
found to form avery valuable manure. The farm produces a 
prof of nearly 509/.a year, but the interest on the outlay for 
purchasing the farm turns the scale against the management. 
Mr. Campin in his paper draws a contrast between the designs 
of English and foreign iron bridges. Among the defects. 
pointed out as occasionally arising in practice are insufficiency 
of cover plates, want of uniformity in pitch of rivets (one case 
is mentioned where they were shown on the drawings as 2-inch 
pitch, 1-inch diameter), insufficiency of bearing surface in trian- 
gular and trussed. girders, want of correspondence between 
bed plates and the parts resting on them. The author in his 
remarks on engineering education says much which is true, as 
in the following :— 

“ Abstract principles are more widely studied, and, in fact, 
the scholar period of life is becoming more extended, and the 
practical study of the work is delayed to a later agé than 
formerly. I say this with due consideration ; for I cannot 
regard school workshops and school offices as giving any 
experience at all approaching to that to be obtained from 
employment in works and offices, where we must design and 
make not that which suits our own fancy, but what is actually 
required in the ordinary course of commerce, the conditions of 
which are beyond our control, but which must be met and 
accommodated by our efforts.” 

House drainage is the subject of Mr. Beardmore’s paper. 
He recommends iron pipes when a drain has to be brought 
under a house, and maintains that it is not necessary to carry 
the fresh-air inlet as high as the ventilating-pipe, as one 
situated above the ground level answers better. Objection is 
raised against the large drains which some vestries insist on 
having in houses. With an ordinary apparatus a g-inch drain 
cannot be sufficiently flushed, and in most cases 4 inches is an 
adequate diameter. It would, however, be impossible to note 
all the suggestions in Mr. Beardmore’s useful paper. Mr. 
Gravell treats of the dams or embankments that are used to 
form the sides of the large storage reservoirs for the water 
supply of towns. The examples are well selected. The paper 
on “ Wave Percussion,” by Mr. B. Haughton, does not profess 
to be more than a compilation, but probably it will be con- 
sidered the most attractive in the volume. The form and mode 
of action of waves are subjects for the naval architect ; but the 
engineer who designs a harbour or breakwater has also to. 
reckon with an opposing force of that kind. At Dover a 
vertical wall was expected to throw back the fiercest of waves, 
but disappointment has followed. At Alderney and Jersey 
there are walls which are concave on plan, and both 
suffer grievously. At Kingstown, near Dublin, the waves 
are treated as an opposing force, and the walls are suggestive 
of a fortification. The wall has “a polygonal outline in plan, 
or a series of kants, so that when a heavy blow is delivered at 
right angles to the front of any one kant, the two attached 
kants will support it and assist in taking the blow, and further, 
a wide, heavy wave will be received on a series of bastions, its 
continuity will be broken, and only occasionally will the blow 
come dead on to any one kant.” The power of the waves 
against masses of matter seems almost incredible. At Wick, a 
mass containing 1,500 yards of cement rubble, weighing 2,600: 
tons, was carried away. On another occasion the piece which 
fell under the blow weighed 1,350 tons; and waves have been 
known to rise 150 feet at Wick. At Dunbar, the dynamometer 
registered a force of 34 tons per square foot, the average winter 
pressure being about ‘93 ton. So much wild power is not 
without its effect on the taxpayer’s purse. We are told that 
“‘percussion at Plymouth is said to involve an annual charge of 
30,0007.” What resisting the waves costs altogether is enough 
to make an inlander of the Continent become doubtful of the 
advantage of living on an island. There are, however, places. 
where the waves are more merciless than in this country. At 
Zetland, no kind of construction will withstand wave power, 
and, according to Mr. Stevenson, heavy blocks of rock of 9} 
tons weight and downwards have been quarried out of their 
beds by the sea, although 80 feet above high water. 

The next paper, on “ Rural Sanitary Authorities,” by Mr. 
H. D. Appleton, explains the Government by-laws, and suggests. 
what measures have to be taken for improving the sanitation 
of rural districts. Mr. R. Nelson Boyd’s “ Notes on the Panama 
Canal” were gathered on the spot. His account will not inspire 
investors with satisfaction. Mr. Boyd says that up to the 
present the amount of work got through is not equal to the 
time, and he might add to the money. The wasteful expendi- 
ture isamazing. The fitting shops cost about a million a year; 
All kinds of machinery are lying about wearing away. “I 
have seen a dozen locomotives,” says Mr. Boyd, “ apparently in: 
good order, shunted on a siding, and left to rust away in the 
hot damp climate. The rich tropical vegetation had settled om 
them, and green leaves were growing out of the firedoors and 
funnels. The waste in material is a matter of common, I may 
say public, comment. Thousands of barrows, waggons of all 
kinds and sizes, rails, and even locomotives have been tipped’ 
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over the banks and buried. Lots of new and _ expensive 
machinery from Europe has been lying along the railroad, and 
may still be seen gradually rusting into valueless dross. A good 
deal of the material was found unsuitable when it reached the 
Isthmus, but it had all to be paid for.” Mr. Boyd considers 
the canal will take ten years to complete, and the cost 
will be 120,000,000/7. sterling. Although there are many 
papers in print upon the construction of the Forth Bridge, 
Mr. Middleton’s paper on the foundations of that remark- 
able undertaking will not be considered as superfluous. As a 
rule the descriptions treat mainly of the ironwork. But the 
work in masonry and concrete is also an example of skill in 
overcoming difficulties. The foundations had in parts to be 
taken out at a depth of 91 feet below high water. One caisson 
which sank irregularly, and which had afterwards to be re- 
moved, contained about 3,000 tons of concrete, or in all about 
4,700 tons. The inconvenience arising from the accident 
suggests how much was avoided by the foresight of the con- 
tractors. The last of the papers is by Mr. Henry Adams, who 
is doing most useful work in teaching engineering at the City 
of London College, and is upon “ The Use and Care of Chains 
for Lifting and Hauling.” It is entirely practical, for the author 
says that during ten years he was responsible for the use of 
several thousand fathoms of chain. There is much in the 
paper to interest builders and contractors. Thus, in one place 
it is recommended that sling and fall chains “should be put 
through a wood fire and annealed after every large contract, 
or say every two years, and carefully examined by a skilful man 
before being taken into use again.” Another remark applies to 
the servants’ practice of sweeping dust off floors into hoistways 
in hotels, warehouses, and offices, which becomes a source of 
danger, as “the dust cuts the chains and all rubbing surfaces 
like emery.” The price of the Transactions of the Society is 
only five shillings, and so much information is worth a much 
larger sum. 


THE LATE THOMAS. U. WALTER. 


NE of the oldest and most respected of the American 
O architects has lately died. The American Architect 
gives the following account of his career :— ; 

In the death of Dr. Thomas U. Walter, the late president 
of the American Institute of Architects, the profession in this 
country may be said to have lost the last tie which connected 
it with the traditions of the Classic Revival, as well as a personal 
presence which had for sixty years steadily maintained the 
dignity of the calling which he practised, and influenced for 
good not only his professional brethren, but the sentiment of 
the general public toward our art. Thomas U. Walter, LL.D., 
was born in Philadelphia, September 4, 1804. He chose archi- 
tecture as his profession at a very early age, and was placed as a 
pupil with William Strickland, perhaps the most distinguished 
American architect of his time. It is hardly necessary to say 
that in those days the taste of architects was formed wholly 
upon Classical models, the study of. English Gothic being 
allowed, we might say, only in a limited degree to those 
who wished to devote themselves to the designing of eccle- 
siastical buildings. Young Walter, who was naturally of a 
sensitive, orderly character, delighted in the elegance and 
purity of the antique, and studied it with such zeal and 
success as:to make himself probably the best Classical archi- 
tect who has ever lived in this country, and one of the best in 
any country at the time when his professional career was at its 
height. When he began practice on his own account, in 1830, 
the range of professional employment was far more limited 
than it is at present ; and it was only upon the rare occasions 
of the construction of a public building, or a great private 
mansion, that the skill of a regularly trained architect was 
brought into requisition. His first important opportunity 
came, therefore, with his appointment as architect of the 
Philadelphia County Prison, which was begun in 1831. Two 
years later, he won the first place in the competition for the 
Girard College buildings, the most costly group of structures 
which had at that time ever been projected in the United 
States, with the exception of the Capitol at Washington, and 
devoted many years to the task of carrying out his noble 
design, which even now is scarcely approached in dignity and 
interest by anything that has since been erected in the 
country. His success in this commission gave him a wide- 
spread reputation, and in 1851 he was appointed architect of 
the Capitol Extension at Washington. In this capacity he 
accomplished the very difficult task of converting the insignifi- 
cant Capitol already existing into one of the most beauti- 
ful and imposing structures in the world. To our mind, 
in fact, there is no building in any country which approaches 
the Capitol Many are more beautiful in detail, and 
there are some which would be improved in effect if they 
could be placed on the Capitol Hill, but there are plenty of 
examples to show that a poor design gains little by being dis- 
played on top of an eminence, and with all allowance for cir- 


cumstances, we have yet to see any architectural work which 
produces upon our mind an impression to be compared with 
that which the Capitol gives to one who sees it for the first 
time from near either of the railway stations, or from the 
Botanical Garden. The boldness with which this great work 
was designed and carried out shows, to the professional ob- 
server, the consummate skill of the architect, and his con- 
fidence in his own resources. Finding the old Capitol constructed 
of decaying sandstone, he had it painted white, and constructed 
the vast wings which form the extension of white marble, 
selected from a quarry which furnished a stone not only of ex- 
traordinary hardness and durability, but disposed to take on 
with age a delicious pearly colour, which, as it shows itself at 
present in the long colonnades, gives them an effect of super- 
natural purity and beauty. The dome, which completed Mr. 
Walter’s additions to the building, although of iron, is inferior 
to none in outline and proportion, and consorts better than 
any other that we know with the mass of building which it 
crowns. Much as we talk to-day, and with reason, about our 
progress in architecture, we have nothing to show more nobly 
simple and well studied than this great work, and it is no slight 
honour to the American aptitude for the greatest of arts that one 
of the first of the important public buildings of the country should, 
by the nearly unanimous opinion of critics, be still unsurpassed 
by any structure of its class in the world. Besides the Capital 
extension, Mr. Walter, while in Washington, designed and 
executed the new front of the Treasury Department, the 
eastern and western wings of the Patent Office, and the 
extension of the Post Office, besides the Government Hospital 
for the Insane. On returning to Philadelphia, after the 
inauguration of the new plan of committing the public archi- 
tecture to an official at a small salary, Dr. Walter was. 
appointed Professor of Architecture at the Franklin Institute, 
and was soon after chosen to co-operate with Mr. McArthur in 
the construction of the immense Public Building of Philadelphia. 
In this, with other professional work, he was actively engaged 
almost to the time of his death, neither age nor infirmity 
sufficing to quench the ardour with which he followed his 
beloved art. In the profession he took from the first the 
highest rank, and on the death of Mr. Richard Upjohn, the 
first president of the American Institute of Architects, he was 
practically the only candidate considered for the vacant place. 
During his long term of office he was untiring in his efforts to 
promote the good of the Institute and the profession. Although 
the meetings of the Trustees were held in New York, nearly a 
hundred miles from his home, he rarely failed to be present, 
and his annual addresses at the conventions of the Institute 
were models of their kind. Just before the last convention, 
overcome at last by the weight of his eighty-three years, and 
the suffering incident to a serious infirmity, he sent word that 
he could not consent to accept a re-nomination as president, 
and asuccessor was chosen, with an affectionate reluctance on 
the part of the members of the Institute, which will be deepened 
to sincere grief by the news of his death. 


TRAINING OF ARCHITECTURAL 
STUDENTS. 


MEETING of the architectural section of the Philo- 

sophical Society of Glasgow was held on Monday, Mr. 
James Thomson in the chair, when Mr. Francis H. Newberry, 
of the Glasgow School of Art, read a paper on “ The Training 
of Architectural Students.” The lecturer prefaced his paper 
by the statement from Mr. Ruskin that drawing might be 
taught by tutors, but design only by Heaven. Accepting 
literally the first, Mr. Newberry said he hoped to prove that it 
was possible to bring Heaven half-way in the second part. 
Having separated the architect into two men—the designer and 
the workman—he elected to deal with the former only. He 
divided his subject into three parts—line, proportion, and mass. 
Dealing with each, he showed the fallacy of a great deal of the 
instruction imparted at the present day, what to avoid, and. 
wherein the student should have his latent faculties drawn out 
rather than a mass of vague, undigested information thrust into. 
him. He read several extracts from Mr. Ruskin’s “ Seven, 
Lamps of Architecture” to prove his contentions, and having 
touched lightly upon whether or not a student during the course 
of his education should design, he answered the question in the 
affirmative, qualifying it by stating that if he designed in the 
styles a double object would be effected. The lecturer instanced 
a few books likely to affect the culture of the student, and con- 
cluded with describing the power which lay in the pencil of the 
architect. In the course of the discussion, Mr. Henry Dyer 
said he agreed with all that Mr. Newberry had said, but wished 
that he had devoted a little time and space to the practical: 
part, as he held that the principal object an_architect would 
have in view was to make the building fit for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. He incidentally mentioned. 
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that some gentlemen interested in the matter were trying to 
arrange a course of instruction for architectural students, so as 
to make their education what it ought to be—The Chairman, 
in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Newberry for his lecture, 
said that it was impossible that an architectural student could 
be trained either in a scheme of art by itself or in an architect’s 
office by itself, as both required to be combined. He hoped 
that the scheme referred to by Mr. Dyer would be worked 
out, so as to produce some solid education for the architectural 
student. The proposal was unanimously agreed to, and, after 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the meeting separated. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF A LARGE 
LIBRARY BUILDING.* 


ARGE library buildings are not the things of a day. They 
stand out as monuments of the taste, the culture, the 
architectural skill of the age—evidence of the advances of art 
and the progress of civilisation. The paramount requirements 
of a large library building are: abundance of solar light, a 
generous provision of artificial light at night, plenty of pure air 
of a suitable temperature, well-designed protection against the 
ravages of fire and against the deleterious influences of damp- 
ness, proper ventilation, convenient interior arrangement, 
durability of building materials, and stability of construction. 
Other considerations play a most important part, namely :— 

1. The proper selection of a site, which should be high and 
dry, for next to a powder magazine a book magazine requires 
the dryest soil and surroundings. 

2. There should be such distance between the library build- 
ing and the nearest high structure as to render possible every 
necessary use of the direct rays of the sun. 

3 The methods of ingress and egress should be limited in 
number, but very liberal in proportion. 

4. The supply of water should be, copious, well distributed 
through the building, and easy of access. 

5. Ample provision for the expansion of the book-holding 
capacity of the building, in order that the demands for the 
enlargement of the building, owing to the growth of the library, 
may be postponed to the furthest possible time. 

6. Proper provision of the best sanitary arrangements. 

7. Easy approaches. 

The evolving of a suitable design and style of architecture 
from these complex requirements—not something odd, bizarre, 
fantastic ; but a style wearing the livery of good taste and 
exhibiting, even to unskilled eyes, its purpose—is not the most 
unimportant feature of the architect’s labour. It should be 
remembered that a design, however replete with artistic merit, 
may be utterly worthless where the elements of utility and 
stability are wanting ; and, fer contra, the absence of art in 
the design for a monumental structure would call for condem- 
nation. The useful and the artistic must combine to produce a 
harmonious whole. 

It must be obvious from what has gone before that the 
construction of a large library building, one abreast of the 
times, in keeping with every modern advance, and suited to 
the temper and spirit of our civilisation, is a task of great 
moment and consideration. Foreign models do not meet 
modern requirements, while our own country is too young to 
have made much progress in library architecture. Thecreative 
faculty must, therefore, be called upon in a more than ordinary 
degree. In this connection the work of the architect is greatly 
increased by a want of unanimity among the librarians of both 
hemispheres. The largest as well as the smallest library 
buildings of the Old World, public, private, or special, and all 
the library buildings, of whatever character, of the New World, 
are built in accordance with certain inflexible conditions, such 
as climate, locality, nature of soil, surroundings, capacity, 
nature of building materials, diverse notions of building com- 
mittees or owners, cost of structure, &c. This ought to indi- 
cate conclusively that to accept any one plan, whether tested 
by trial and approved by experience, or still on probation, as an 
infallible model for imitation under all circumstances would be 
a grave error ; for there will hardly be found two library build- 
ings making similar demands—each and every building having 
been erected and fitted up agreeably to certain peculiar, and 
ofttimes heterogeneous, conditions. 

The scarcity of publications on library architecture is ex- 
plained by the fact that, with a few exceptions, “‘ remodelling,” 
refitting, enlarging and not “designing” or “evolving” was, 
and still is, the prevailing rule in regard to the larger public 
library buildings of the Old World. We find, for instance, in 
the “ Memoirs of Libraries” (Edwards), the mention of quite a 
number of projected library buildings, but of few that attained 
execution, The truth is, that most of the large library build- 


ings of Europe sprang into existence, especially the older ones, 
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not through any premeditated or concerted action, nor as a 
sequel to the thoughtful deliberations of state and county 
authorities as in this country, but under various and sometimes 
adverse circumstances, and in periods of time differing widely 
each from the other, and altogether from this day and age of 
ours. 

The largest library buildings of Europe for the most part 
owed their origin to the munificence of princes or ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, who made donations of palaces and other large 
structures to subserve the interests of learning. Not having 
been originally intended for library purposes these buildings 
had to be adjusted to a new use, and from time to time enlarged 
to meet the new order of things. These structures as a con- 
sequence cannot be expected to bear much resemblance to 
each other, either in point of interior arrangement or external 
design, and yet for that very reason much good can be arrived 
at by the study of the various novel devices and characteristics 
of these individual library structures and their application to 
our wants. In spite of their apparent incongruities, they can 
be rapidly classified into two general types. 

The characteristic feature of the first type is the compart- 
ment, which performs a double duty. It is a receptacle for the 
books, and serves also as a reading-room ; while that of the 
second type involves the employment of a room separate from 
the compartment, which is devoted exclusively to reading pur- 
poses. The largest example of the first type is the library of 
Ste. Genevieve, in Paris ; and of the second type the National 
Library of Paris (the largest in the world), and the British 
Museum Library in London. 

A brief consideration and comparison of the two types will 
show which possesses the greater merit, and consequently the 
strongest claims for emulation ina large library building. 
Small libraries belong of necessity to the first type, namely, 
those of the clergy, lawyers, doctors, architects, or other pro- 
fessional or scientific men. ‘These require their books at their 
elbow, being their implements of labour. Generally speaking 
also municipal corporations belong to this type, and even 
libraries of the younger states. But there is a limit beyond 
which this becomes faulty and impracticable. 

The hovel of the peasant and the palace of the prince are 
houses both, and both are well suited to their respective pur- 
poses and requirements. It is absurd to presume that the one, 
with every odour of poverty about him, would find comfort in 
the frescoed walls and tinselled trappings of the other, or, fer 
contra, that wealth could content itself with the squalor and 
dismal outlines of the peasant’s unpretentious hovel. 

But alter the condition of the peasant, make wealth his 
portion, and his habits will change apace. The hovel will be a 
thing of the past, save in memory, and in a new and fitting 
home, suited to his improved tastes and enlarged ideas, he will 
soon find every enjoyment that money can buy. In his former 
state all comforts were wanting. One room sufficed, or had to 
suffice, for every need. It served as cooking-place, eating- 
place, reading-place, sleeping-place. If friends he had, this 
was his only reception-room. Not so with him, indeed, born to 
the purple, whose means secured for himself and friends every 
attractive surrounding, the drawing-room, the library, the art 
gallery, all the appointments of luxury and substantial comfort. 
To endeavour to force the habits of the one upon the other 
ha obviously be ridiculous, and fail to produce satisfactory 
results. 

Libraries grow as do nations and people. The laws of 1776 
cannot be accommodated to our day. The garb of the boy 
cannot be fitted to the matured man. Library structures, as a 
rule, should be built upon the progressive plan. But aside 
from our leaning towards separate reading-rooms for libraries 
above a certain size and cost, there are serious reasons which 
turn the scales in favour of the second type. 

It is universally conceded that dust is the dé¢e-noire of 
librarians, and, coupled with accumulated heat, the arch- 
destroyer of books. No proof is wanting for the statement that 
there must be a greater accumulation of dust in a room which 
is crowded with people than in one which is not so occupied. 
In dry weather dust is brought into the room from the streets ; 
in wet weather, mud, which turns to dust after drying. This 
dust is ceaselessly stirred by the locomotion of readers and 
attendants, and by the daily sweeping of the floor and the 
cleansing of the tables and chairs, the result of which is that 
the greater part.of it settles upon the books in the least dis- 
turbed part of the library, and unless the system of ventilation 
is downward, the dust will rise with the heat and destroy the 
books in the upper strata of the room. It is also known 
that much injury is done to books by rapid changes in the 
temperature, changes due to the temporarily crowded occu- 
pancy of the room in which the books are kept. Excess of 
humidity in the air is likewise detrimental to the books and 
bindings, which, in most cases, is produced by wet clothing 
foot-gear, and the umbrellas which are carried into the rooms 
by visitors on rainy days. The odour of books and bindings at 
best is unpleasant, and not healthful. Certainly they can be 
rendered more objectionable by these aggravating causes. 
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The second type is free from all these objections, and claims 
as its champion the majority of the larger and more modern 
libraries. It is a significant fact that the first type of libraries 
is being rapidly changed into the second type in the larger 
libraries of the Old World, because of the necessity to aftord 
the constantly increasing number of readers better facilities for 
the use of the libraries. As long as these libraries were acces- 
sible to only a few of the privileged classes, who may have had 
a taste for reading or studying, there existed no separate 
reading-rooms, nor were rooms heated, or lighted at night, but 
since the advent of constitutional government these libraries 
have been thrown open to the general public, and reading- 
rooms have become an absolute necessity. 

Some time ago there was a controversy among librarians. 
The subject was whether the “alcove” or “stack” system of 
placing the books was the better, and several of the leading 
librarians of the country took part. Whether the individual 
racks upon which the books rest should be placed singly and 
flatly against the wall (which constitutes the rack system) or 
doubly, and at right angles to the wall, and project a small 
space into the room, say 5 feet, and placed, say 8 feet apart 
(which constitutes the alcove system), or whether the racks 
should be placed close together, say 24 feet apart, dividing the 
former alcoves into halves (which constitutes the semi-alcove 
system, between the alcove and the stack system), or finally 
whether these racks are placed, say 2} feet apart and extend 
across the room in parallel rows (which constitutes’ the stack 
system), is a matter of no concern to the architect, because 
whichever system for placing books is adopted must be accept- 
able to him, and he only wants time to make his arrangements 
to meet the preference demanded. 

By way of illustrating, let us suggest a problem :—A small 
library structure is to be put up to accommodate from 8,000 to 
10,000 books, the interior arrangement to be so pliable that it 
will ultimately hold 26,000 books without enlarging or changing 
the building. We will take a building one-storey high for our 
purpose, 22 by 40 feet in the clear, and 1o or 12 feet high, have 
a skylight and (if desired) side lights above the book cases, 
which are only 7 feet high. Ten books per cubic foot will be a 
good average for such a library. Deducting 4 feet for the door 
at one end of the room, we will have :— 


18-22-40-40 , n = 120 feet by 7 feet, height of rack. 
mZO9by) 7tcek . = 840 feet. 
840 feet by 10 books = 8,400 books. 


Eight thousand four hundred books will be accommodated in 
single racks, put against the wall. The centre of this room 
may be used for reading purposes. Shoulda greater capacity 
for books become necessary, twelve racks, say each 5 feet long 
and 7 feet high, might le placed in the room at right angles to 
the side walls, say 8 feet apart (forming alcove). 


12 single racks by 5 feet long , - 
60 feet by 7 feet high . . 5 : 
420 feet by 10 books : : : : 
Deduct 12 square feet of wall space covered by 
racks 7 feet high at 10 books ‘ Fs — 


60 feet 
420 feet 
4,200 books 


. 


ie 


840 books 


3,360 books 
The centre of this room may still be used as a reading- 
room. 
The next extension will, if needed, consist in the intro- 
duction of 16 more racks placed between the alcoves, and 
dividing them into halves. By this addition is gained— 


16 racks by 5 feetlong ., 1 2 ‘ -= 80 feet 
80 feet by 7 feet : ° . . : -= 560 feet 
560 feet by 10 books : , - =5,6co books 


Deduct 16 square feet of wall space covered by 
rack 7 feet high at 10 books : , » = 1,120 books 


4,480 books 

The centre of this room may still be used as a reading- 
room. 

The last extension possible will be in the direction of aban- 
doning the compartment type, and devoting the space now used 
for reading purposes to book racks. By this change will be 
gained 14 more racks, or 9,800 books. These racks are placed 
in parallel lines the width of the room, say 3 feet apart, with 
passages between them. 


14 racks by 10 feet long . : . . ET AOMEeE 
140 feet by 7 feet . ° ° » . ad 90 feet 
980 feet by 10 books ; ° : F . =9,800 books 
This will make a total of :— 
ay . ' . . . ’ » ® 8,400 
100 ry ° e ) ° . » . 3,360 
iA . . ° . . . » . 4,480 
sie EVE 2. 2 s . . » . a 9, 800 
Total , , » 26,040 


It will be noticed that in the ratio as the space became 


more occupied by book-racks the library gradually changed its. |. 


classification from the first to the second type, and with the 
introduction of the full stack system all possibility of using it 
for reading purposes has vanished. This process might be 
called the “ progressive plan,” to which is similar, though on a 
larger scale, the one contemplated for the congressional 
library. In that library a capacity will now be provided for 
2,500,000 books, which, as circumstances may require, can be 
extended to accommodate 8,750,000 volumes without enlarging 
the structure. 

But with all the requirements paramount to all others are :— 
Plenty of light and air, security against fire and dampness, con- 
venient interior arrangement, durability of material and stability 
of construction. 

The adoption of a style for the building, the part of the 
work which is generally regarded as a matter of pure art, 
namely, symmetry, the apparent form—this is quite a secondary 
consideration. Paramount requirements of an architectural 
problem must under no circumstances be subordinated to the 
adoption of a style ; at the same time it must be borne in mind 
that it is the style, the apparent form, which is generally con- 
ceded to manifest the designer’s taste, and that the encomium 
bestowed upon the architect’s efforts, either by a contemporary 
public or by posterity, seems after all to be the crowning test of 
an edifice ; therefore, the useful and the artistic must be agree- 
ably blended. 


A CHURCH INSCRIPTION. 


A MEETING of the Water Committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation was held on Tuesday, when Mr. Barber, 
assistant town clerk, submitted the inscription proposed to be 
carved upon a stone to be placed in the porch of the new 
church which it is proposed to erect, in the place of the one 
that has been demolished for the carrying out of the works in 
connection with the Vyrnwy reservoir. The name of the 
original church was St. Wddyn; and according to Act of Par- 
liament the Corporation was required to provide a new church 
in place of the old one demolished for the waterworks. The 
inscription proposed was, “This church was erected by the 
Corporation of Liverpool in 1887.”—Mr. Alderman Livingston 
said the Corporation of Liverpool did not build churches.— 
The Chairman replied that they were compelled by Act of 
Parliament to build this one in the place of the one required 
to be taken for the Vyrnwy works.—Mr. Livingston inquired 
whether it was necessary to have an inscription upon the 
church at all; and the Chairman replied that the inscription 
simply stated that the church was built in the place of the one 
required by the Corporation. The Corporation were bound by 
Act of Parliament to do so.—Mr. Livingston feared that the 
inscription might lead to discussion. There were a large 
number of Dissenters in Wales who might say, “See what the 
Corporation of Liverpool have done for Church people ; what 
have they done for us?” He did not like the church to be 
made an advertising agent—Mr. Thomas Hughes inquired 
why the Corporation should incur the expense of an inscription 
at all?—Mr. Livingston repeated that this was really advertis- 
ing the Corporation.—Mr. Shallcross said that the inscription 
simply recorded an interesting fact—Mr. Barber suggested 
that the inscription should read, “ This church, dedicated to 
St. Wddyn, was erected in 1887.”—Alderman Livingston re- 
marked that that was all that was necessary, and Mr. Barber’s 
suggestion was adopted. 


The Building and Decorative Stones of Egypt. 


S1r,—As the decay ofthe granite of the ancient monuments 
in Egypt was referred to by more than one speaker at the 
Institute on Monday week without eliciting any remarks as 
to the purely local cause of it, namely, the presence in very 
large proportion of nitre (nitrate of potash) in the soil—a soil 
which is of a very shifting nature—it may be worth while to 
note the fact. The eagerness of this substance for moisture, ; 
which is always present even in the dry air of Egypt, and the, 
injurious effect produced by the wet salt appears.to have been 
well known to the ancient inhabitants, who, thousands of years , 
ago, adopted the precaution of building their obelisks, and other ; 
monuments, upon substructures of limestone. These last are, 
in perfect condition at the present day, while the granite above : 
the original ground-line is more or less» affected by the 
accumulation of the shifting saline soil. ‘The decomposition is, 
therefore, owing to a peculiar local cause, and would not have 
occurred out of Egypt. . } ; 

It is very -satisfactory:to think ‘that. Mr, Brindley. should 
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succeed in importing Egyptian granite and porphyry. Our 
London atmosphere, bad as it is in other respects, will not be 
injurious to them. But at the prices named—3/. to 8/. per 
cubic foot unworked and unpolished—the prospect is not very 
promising from an economical point of view. Columns and 
pilasters, wrought and polished, of the beautiful Peterhead 
granite, and delivered in London, cost only 1/. per cubic foot. 
Twenty or thirty years ago the price would have been some- 
thing like that named above, but science and competition have 
been busy since those days, Abundance of porphyry exists in 
this country, and there can be no reasonable doubt that a little 
enterprise would end in the discovery of one exactly corre- 
sponding with that of Egypt ; and though it would not be sur- 
rounded with a halo of sentiment from its being identical with 
that used by Pharaohs, Ptolemys, and Cesars, yet its innate 
beauty and comparative economy would be advantages not to 
be despised by Englishmen. The Duke of Wellington’s 
sarcophagus in St. Paul’s is a schorlaceous porphyry from 
Luxullian in Cornwall, and is a rich and splendid material.— 
Yours truly, ANGLICUS. 


Architects and Engineers’ Registration Act. 


S1r,—The negotiations that have been carried on for some 
time past with reference to the presentation of the above Bill to 
the House of Commons have now been concluded by the 
Architects and Engineers’ Registration Act Committee. I 
shall be obliged, therefore, if you will allow me to make it 
known, through your columns, that the Bill will be presented 
early next session by Colonel Duncan, R.A.. C.B., M.P., who 
met a deputation of the committee at St. James’s Hall last 
week, and has kindly undertaken the care of the Bill, supported 
by leading members of the House. It is hoped, therefore, that 
there will be a ready response to the appeal of the committee 
for subscriptions to carry out the object in view; and I would 
call the attention of all interested in the movement to the 
advertisement in another part of this journal on the subject.— 
Yours truly, EDGAR FARMAN, Hon. Sec. 

39 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. : 

November 30, 1887. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Enottingly.—St. Botolph’s Church was reopened on Friday 
by the Archbishop of York, after undergoing a complete 
renovation. A new chancel has been built ; the nave, which 
used to be filled with unsightly pews, is reseated, the galleries 
have been removed, and various other improvements effected. 
The furniture of the church is of very costly description ; the 
clergy and choir stalls, and all the internal fittings of the 
church, including the stained glass of the east window, which 
has yet to be filled, are the gift of Mr. G. W. Carter. The 
pulpit, font and lectern, and memorial brass are the gift of Mr. 
Rhodes, and were made by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of London 
and Birmingham. The architects were Messrs. Demaine & 
Briely, of York. 


London.—St. Peter’s Church, Saffron Hill, is one of several 
built from the designs of the late Sir Charles Barry, about fifty 
years ago, and, like most of the churches built at this time, the 
problem was to obtain the greatest number of seats possible. 
In its original state it consisted of a centre and two side aisles, 
the former wide, and filled with free seats. There was a very 
shallow communion enclosure at the east end, the rails returning 
north and south, and the space between the railand walls fitted 
with pews. In front of the rail was the accustomed three- 
decker, north and south galleries, and two deep west galleries, 
in one of which was placed the organ. The church has recently 
undergone considerable alteration. The two west galleries 
have been removed entirely, and the proportions of the arcade, 
which was to a great extent marred by the former erections, 
have been shown to advantage. The large west window, which 
-was formerly blocked up, has now been opened out, and the 
‘effect is a large and imposing church. The whole of the 
ground floor has been reseated with open pews of pitch pine. 
“A lobby has been formed at the west end, and a similar screen 
at the east end of the north aisle to enclose a choir vestry. 
The north gallery has been shortened one bay, and the organ 
‘placed onthe ground floor. A chancel has been formed at the 
east end, approached by two steps enclosed by an ornamental 
pierced oak dwarf screen, and a prayer-desk and choir seats on 
‘each side also of oak. The sacrarium has been raised two 
additional steps, and paved with encaustic tiles of an orna- 
mental character.. A dossal has been placed at the back of the 
‘table, and ornamental coloured hangings along the east wall 
The whole of the windows have been filled with coloured glass 
‘in Ornamental designs, two of the windows bearing memorials. 
The church has been decorated throughout, and embellished 
by a judicious use of stencilling in string courses, labels over the 
arches and the window and wall at east end. The old pulpit 


and lectern still remain, and are much out of character with 
the rest of the fittings, but it is hoped these will be speedily 
superseded by appropriate ones by the help of some generous 
donors. The gas-lighting has been entirely rearranged, and 
consists of an ornamental brass coronal suspended from a 
bracket over each arch of the arcade, giving light to the 
galleries as well as the nave. There are also two ornamental 
standards in chancel. The general contractors for the works 
are Messrs. S. H. & R. Roberts, of Rheidol Terrace, Islington ; 
the glazing by Messrs. Harold & Co.; the tile pavement by 
Messrs. Carter, Johnson & Co.—the whole being carried out 
from the designs and under the superintendence of the archi- 
tect, Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, F.R.I.B.A., of Dowgate Hill. 
The total cost of the works, including the heating and lighting, 
&c., amounts to about 1,500/. 


GENERAL. 


The Prize of the Manchester Society of Architects, for the 
best essay descriptive of the architecture of the Manchester 
Town Hall, has been awarded to Mr. Percy Scott Worthington, 
B.A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, son of Mr. Thomas 
Worthington, of Manchester. The prize is the gift of Mr. 
Murgatroyd, the president of the Society. 

An Exhibition of art and antiquities was opened at Knares- 
borough on Monday. Among the works are a recumbent | 
figure of Venus, by Canova, presented by Napoleon I. to the 
Queen of Naples, and two beautifully-modelled bronzes by 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

A Fine Art Exhibition was on Friday opened in the 
School of Art, Dumbarton. 

Mr. H. H. Bridgman, F.R.I.B.A., having been solicited by 
several colleagues of the Court of Common Council to become 
a candidate for the appointment of City architect, has an- 
nounced that, in the event of the Court deciding to suspend the 
standing order, it is his intention to present himself for that 
position. 

Mr. J. H. Middleton, Slade Professor at Cambridge, has 
been appointed the representative of the University on the 
Board for the administration of the surplus funds of the 
British Institution. ; 

The Viceregal Lodge at Simla is to be lighted through- 
out by electric glow lamps, nearly 1,000 being employed. It 
will be the first experiment in an Indian palace. 

The Coventry City Council have during the past year 
sanctioned plans for the erection of 248 dwelling-houses, 
being an increase of 81 from the previous year, and from the 
year 1885 of 107. 

An Oak Roof of substantial character has been brought to 
light while repairing the Sheldon or Lady Chapel at Beoley 
Church, between the ceiling and tiles. Through this roof a 
stove-pipe passes, and from overheating of the pipe a thick oak 
beam near which it passed had been burnt through. The 
church dates back several centuries. 

Mr. BE. C. Thrupp will read a paper on “A New Formula 
for the Flow of Water in Pipes and Open Channels,” at the 
meeting of the Society of Engineers on Monday evening. 

Mr. Clissold has prepared plans for converting the Grammar 
School at Lansdown, Stroud, to the purposes of a free library, 
and a committee has been appointed for carrying out the work. 

Ata Meeting of’the Dewsbury Jubilee Committee it was 
stated that the subscriptions, including one for 1,000/. from Mr. 
A. Fletcher, amount to 4,980/. Arrangements for the purchase 
of a site for the proposed technical school have been made, and 
the instructions for a competition among local architects are 
being prepared. 

Mr. Bennett, C.E., at a meeting of the East of Scotland 
Engineering Association on Tuesday evening, read a paper on 
the “ Dry Weather Flow of Streams,” in which he dealt with 
the relation of rainfall to the discharge of streams, and the loss 
of water through evaporation and percolation through the soil, 
with special reference to the minimum flow available for water 
supply to towns during periods of drought. 

The Manchester School Board, on Monday, decided on 
the erection of a school for the Hulme district, to replace the 
present hired school buildings. 

A Poll of Ratepayers, at Torquay, has resulted in a 
majority of 531 in favour of borrowing 50,000/. for improving 
the harbour property. The scheme embraces the erection of a 
pier, which will, with the existing breakwater, enclose an area 
of 40 acres, and afford shelter for a large number of yachts and 
other vessels. « 
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ADDRESS. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DONCASTER.—Jan. 10,-—Plans are invited for proposed Free 
Public Library and School of Art. Premiums, 50/, and 25/2. 
Mr. Thomas Atkinson, Town Clerk, Doncaster. 

DOUGLAS.—Premium of 25/. for best Plan, Elevation, &c., 
for Hotel and Boarding House. Mr. L. Kelly, Broadway, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 

HorsHAM.—Dec. 29.—Designs are invited for the Restora- 
tion and Enlargement of the Local Board Offices, Town Hall. 
Premiums, 20/. “and 102. Mr. W. H. Sadler, Clerk to the Local 


~ Board, Horsham. 


MoRLEY.—Dec. 17.—Designs are invited for Laying Out 
the Borough Park presented by Earl Dartmouth. Premiums, 
20/., 10/., and 37. Mr. R. B. Hopkins, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Morley. 

YARMOUTH.—Dec. 31.—Plans and Elevations for Board 
School for 240 Boys at Cobholme Island are invited from 
Architects within the Borough. Mr. C. H. Wiltshire, Clerk to 
the School Board, 12 South Quay, Great Yarmouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Dec, 31.—For Horizontal Compound Surface- 
condensing Steam Engine and Pumps for the Pumping Station 
at Cults. Mr. W. Boulton, Burgh Surveyor, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 

ACCRINGTON. — Dec. 5.— For Building Congregational 
Church. Messrs. Potts, Pickup & Dixon, Architects, 1 Princess 
Street, Manchester. 

BANGOR.—For Building Two 17-feet Ovens and Hovels, 
Brick Kilns, and Chimney Stack at the Ogwen Tile Works, 
Bethesda. Mr. E. Penn, Architect, Stoke-on-Trent. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Dec. 12.—For Galvanised Iron Covered 
Passages at Workhouse. Mr. J. Carter, Clerk to the Guardians, 
45 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 

BODMIN.—Dec. 10.—For Building Prisoners’ Cells at 
County Shire Hall. Mr. W. J. Jenkins, Surveyor, Bodmin. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 10.—For Building Two Houses and 


Shops. Messrs. parbank & CHEE Architects, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Bradford. - 
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DEARNLEY.—Dec. 10.—For Additions and Alterations to 
New Inn. Mr. F. H. Shuttleworth, Architect, Bridge End, 
Littleborough. 

DUBLIN. — Dec. 24.— For Alterations to Infirmary of 
Children’s Department at Workhouse. Mr. W. M. Mitchell, 
Architect, 10 Leinster Street, Dublin. 

DUNGANNON.—Dec. 8.—For Building Dispensary and 
Residence. Mr. J. Boyd, Clerk tothe-Guardians, Board Room. 

DURHAM.—Dec. 9—For Construction of Pipe Sewers, 
Sewage Tank, &c., Tudhoe. Mr. G. Gregson, Surveyor, 1 Sut- 
ton Street, Durham. 

FAILSWORTH.—For Building New Jerusalem Church. 
Messrs. Potts, Pickup & Dixon, Architects, 1 Princess Street, 
Manchester. 

FLEETWOOD.—Dec. 6,—For Construction of Cartshed in 
Town Yard, The Surveyor, Town Hall, Fleetwood. 

ERING Ea 9.—For Building Three Houses, Ross 
Estate. J. Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, 
Bradford. 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 8.—For Building Board School, Keeper’s 
House, Boundary Walls, &c., Parkinson Lane. Messrs. Hors- 
fall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 8.—For Building Offices and Alteration of 
Drying Sheds, &c., at Victoria Wheel Works. Mr. J. Farrar, 
Architect, Crossley? s Buildings, 39 Northgate, Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—Dec. 6.—For Alterations and Additions to 
the Victoria Baths. Quantities by Mr. Robert White, Harro- 


gate. 

HERNE Hitu.—Dec. 6.—For Building Postal Sorting 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, 5. W. 


HoORSHAM.—Dec. 12.—For Construction: of Pipe Sewers 
(3,953 yards), &c. Messrs. Simmins & Gasson, High Street, 
Crawley. 

IPSWICH.—Dec. 10.—For Building Board Schools for Girls 
and Infants, Bramford Road. Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, Architect, 
Museum Street, Ipswich. 

KESWICK.—Dec. 14.—For Building Vicarage House at 
Newlands. Mr. George Watson, Architect, 3 St. Andrew’s 
Place, Penrith. 


LAISTERDYKE.—Dec. 7.—For Building House, Workshop, 


&c. °- Messrs. EmpsalF & Clarkson, Architects, 55 Tyrrel Street, 
-Bradford. : 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEEDS.— Dec. 8.—For Supply of 42-inch Cast-iron Water 
Pipes (3,340 yards). Mr. T. Hewson, Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

LrEpDS.—Dec. 7.—For Alterations to Laundry, Fever Hos- 
pital, Burmantofts. Mr. T. Hewson, Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

LreEeps.—Dec. 7.—For Building Four Houses. 
Charles & Sons, Architects, 51 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LrEeps. — Dec. 10.— For Building Sunday School and 
Lecture Hall. Messrs. Dodshun & Thorp, Joint Architects, 
Leeds. 

LENTON.—For Building Thirteen Houses. 
Architect, Newcastle Chambers, Nottingham. 

LIMERICK.—Dec. 7.—For Building Medical Officer’s Resi- 
dence and Dispensary House. Mr. M. A. Hennessy, Architect, 
George Street, Limerick. 

LLANDRINDOD.-——For Additions to the Pump House Hotel. 
Messrs. Crickmay & Son, Architects, 17 Parliament Street, 
Westminster. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 8.—For Enlargement of Board Schouls, 
Building School Keeper’s House, &c. The Architect’s Depart- 
ment, School Board Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


LONDON BRIDGE.—Dec. 29.—For Building District Post 
Office. H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

NEWMARKET.—Dec. 14 —For Building Residence, &c, for 
Mr. W. B. Sheppard. Messrs. Holland & Son, Architects, 

* Newmarket. 

RAWTENSTALL.—Dec. 6—For Building Police Offices, 
Superintendent’s House, Parade Room, and Stables. Messrs. 
Maxwell & Tuke, Architects, 29 Princess Street, Manchester. 

SALFORD.— Dec. 5.—For Building Greenhouse, with Heat- 
ing Apparatus, at the Cemetery. The Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Salford. 

SURBITON.—Dec. 5.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers 
(1,300 feet), &c. Mr. J. Bell, Clerk to the Improvement Com- 
missioners, Victoria Road, Surbiton. 

WINDSOR.—Dec. Pes Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Steam Laundry. Messrs. Thomas & Taylor, Laundry Engineers, 
Stockport. 

YORK.— Dec. 5.—For Restoring City Walls between Bootham 
Bar and Monk Bar. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, C.E., City Surveyor, 


Messrs. J. 


Mr. S. Birbick, 


Guildhall, York. 


NIG EE 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For Widening Westfield Road and Building Retaining Wall, 


Ferryhill, Aberdeen. Mr. W. BOULTON, Burgh Surveyor. 
R GairR, Aberdeen (accefted ) : 4233.11 % 


BANGOR. 


For Street Improvement Works, Park Bach, Upper Bangor. 


Mr. J. GILL, Borough puureyors Bangor. 


‘ J. Roberts, Bangor » feline eo 
IRS Jones, Bangor. 181 10 O 
Surveyor’s estimate 166 10 oO 


Neither Tender accepted. | 


For Building Board Schools at Glanadda, Bangor. Mr. 


RICHARD DAVIES, Architect, Bangor. 


W. Roberts, Port Dinorwic “£UA7 50 
R. & J. Williams, Upper Bangor 1,445 0 0 
J. Lloyd, Llangefni : Ig, 0 0 
W. Parry, Bangor . : ; - £3,4g000 0 
J. & R. Jones, Glanadda, Bangor : ; - “Eagan 0 
D. Williams, Carnarvon . . “sIgE2aOe 0 
E. WILLIAMS, Garth, Bangor (accepted) . . 1, 309m 


BEDFORD. 


For Building Warehouse and Stables, Luke Street, Bedford, 


for Messrs. Atkins & Smith. Mr. F. T. MERCER, Archi- 
tect, Bedford. bears Bs the Architect. 


Spencer 6849 "Oo 
Foster . : : ; c c é ; « F5ba0e0 
Mellcombe . ; : ‘ , : ‘ « 749+ 8,50 
Elarcisoni ; ‘ ‘ ; : ; - 740m 
White . ; : ; Pa isity- eo) te) 
WARTON & WALKER (accepted) . , ; -. FZB On 
BELFAST. 
For Building House at the Strand, Downhill, Belfast. Mr. 


W. J. ANDERSON, C.E., Architect, Coleraine. 


Macmillan & Simpson, Coleraine : , - £959 0 O 
Alex. Higgins, Coleraine : : : . 94023 0 
James Grafton, Coleraine 845 0 O 
Kennedy & Esaale, Coleraine 839 18 o 
John S. Brolly, Simavady 795 O O. 
George Glenn, Coleraine 785 0 Oo 
Colhoun Bros., Derry . 748 I0 O 


INUTES 


or DAW. 


‘Light Geyser’ 


AS APPLIED TO BATH, 


eenlley 


au EN — nh 


WITH MAHOGANY 


CASING. 


TRADE TITLE FOR WHOLE SET, 
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Coloured Drawing and Full 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BELLAGIO. 
For Erection of Bungalow at Furzefield Chase, Bellagio, near 
East Grinstead, Surrey, for Mrs. Martinucci. Mr. W. J 
EBBETTS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, 


W.C. 
H. BAYLIS (accepled) . . £305 oO oO 


For Erection of Bungalow accerding to Design No. 7 at 
Bellagio, Surrey. Mr. W. J. EBBETTS, F.R.I.B.A,, Archi- 
tect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. 

Ti; BAYLIS (accepted) . 


BLENDON. 
For Alterations at the Three Blackbirds, Blendon, for H. & V. 
Nicholl, Limited. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, AR.I.B.A., 78 
High Street, Lewisham. 


Pesto © 0 


S. J. Jerrard , : : ; ; ~L27OR 0. O 
ittoare. . ; é : é 205 OO 
T. KNIGHT (accepted) . Ze On O 


CARDIFF. 
For Building Boundary Walls and Two Flights of Steps at 
the Ends of Moy Road and Violet Row, Cardiff. Mr. C. 
RicG, Architect. 


CORK. 
For Rebuilding St. Luke’s Church, Cork. Mr. W. H. HILt, 
B.E., Architect, Cork. Messrs. GRIBBON & BULTER, 
Surveyors, Dublin. 


Collin Bros., Portadown . . £11,000 0 o 
J. Henry, Belfast 10,900 0 oO 
Pemberton & Son, Dublin 5 10,858 o o 
S. fat Corks: : ; : . o.0 30m Om) 
E Fitzgerald, Cork. P , : é 5» yo) G) @ 
ie List, Cork (accepted) . : : : a) 7,000 uno 
CROYDON. 
For Supply of 1,000 tons of unbroken Guernsey Granite, 
Croydon. 
Mowlem & Co, Westminster <~£A75 » One 
J. S. Gabriel, Waterloo Bridge 466 13 4 
Turner & Son, Chelsea ‘ 462 10 oO 
AL & E Manuelle, Leadenhall Street ; A Aes 
R. L. & J. FENNINGS, London (accepted) . 450.606 0 


EALING. 
For Alterations and Additions to Leslie Lodge, Harrow Green, 


T. HaRRIES, Cardiff (accepted) . F : IGT 4 7 Ealing, and Stable Buildings, for Dr. Hogg. Mr. GEO, 
ASHBY LEAN, Architect, Ealing. Quantities “by Architect. 
COLCHESTER. W. Sheppard : : 21,740" <OneO 
For Alterations and Additions to Granary, at the Hythe, TaNver : . : > 4 ; EVET,649, (O8LG 
Colchester, for Mr. J. L. Browne. Mr. J. W. START, W. tf Waters . . 2 : : . «145952 07 0 
Architect, oe icc 2 Colchester. H. & A. J: Jones : : 2 : ; 1,494 V5000 
Day . : : ; P £348 ey Penny & Co. . : ; ¢ é : ne reyaY Ke) ae 
Orfeur . : : , : : : ‘ 3235),05 0 
Chambers . ’ ‘ : : : : . 300 0 O| For Building Two Shops and Entrance to Shaftesbury Hall, 
Shead . ; : é : : ; : 207420 7,0 Uxbridge Road, Ealing, for Mr. Sortwell. Mr. GEO. 
Dupont : : é : - 4 z 2 7.3)0) 0 ASHBY LEAN, Architect. 
Oldridge  . : f : ; : P pe 200, 4,0 10 B. MYRING (accepted ) . £700 0 & 
DIss (accepted) . : pis) Hel Xe) 


For Rebuilding Tap, Red Ton Hotel, Colenesten for Daniell GREAT HORTON. 


& Son’s Breweries (Limited). Mr, HORACE DARKEN, Archi- | For Building House and Stabling, Great Horton. Mr. W. 
tect, Colchester. Quantities by Mr. Robert W. Darken. LONGLEY, Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 
C. Shepherd, Colchester. A y7o0, 0. 0 Accepted Tenders. 
Everett & Sons, Colchester . : : . e745 OU O T. Balmforth, Queensbury,mason . . ae yk, or Ke 
W. Pitt & Sons, Colchester . : : : » Cor CO J. & A. Briggs, Queensbury, joiner. : SUCSSVou0 
C. H. Oldridge, Colchester . 4 : : O55. OL O J. Throp, Great Horton, plasterer . : {b.21 Fo” o 
F. DUPONT, Colchester eee? | ‘ : 2 O55, 0. 0 J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater : ; oe20h oe 0 
G. Bowles, Colchester . , ; : Pe O4One 7. 0 T. Milnes, Great Horton, plumber . P M175 0 


WAHOGANY & HARD WooDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “ote! ESsboS"E 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of a seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. = Mahogany, ee and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, ue., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, & 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e. ne ee 
OGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Fane Address—* ACAI ov, "LONDON.” 


a) Ge ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Bie Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
g 


% 
x ‘< 
2 


7 


ame 7S \, 
| 


nny 


¥ =| The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, /867, 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


RE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM. KESWICK- 


ADAMS & 60.,"yorx.” 


London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W. 


Patent FLUSH TANKS for Drain Flushing. 
»> FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
y»> FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &c. 
»» FLUSH URINALS _ », 29 99 
>, TROUGH CLOSETS », 99 .9 


Highest Award, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 


GREASE TRAPS, &c., and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS, 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Teor for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without: 
Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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KENDAL. 


For Erection of Shop and Dwelling-House, Kendal, for Mr. 
Mr. JOHN STALKER, Architect, Kendal. 


G: £.,7 Moses: 
Quantities by Architect. 


Edward Hutton, excavating, walling, and masonry. 
Thomas Senogles, carpenter and joiner. 
William Jackson, plumbing, gas and water-fitting, and bell- 


hanging. 


George Lyon, painter and glazier. 


Benj. Davis, plastere 


For New Iron Staircase for New Gallery 
Hall, Kendal, for Mr. G. E. Moses. 


HENRY RISHTON, Stricklandgate Foundry (accepted). 


For Alterations to Serpentine Cottage, Kendal, for Mr. John 
Mr. JOHN STALKER, Architect. 


Turner. 


LONDON— continued. 
For Alterations to No. 81 Cadogan Place, for General Keith 
Fraser, C.M.G. Messrs. Gopwin & BASLEY, Architects, 

28 Cadogan Place, S.W. 


Lott & Son A < - ; ; 5 . £1,705 ° 5, 38 
Taylor & Co. °. et : : “ ; ot 85F a0 
Stimpson & Co. ‘ , : é 7 oun Sy24Qr (0:0 
Holliday & Greenwood . : ; : lzeazwo oO 
W. Oldrey & Co... . 5 s . . peti. oO 
r. W. Gladding (too late) cA , »  dykoe  & 'O 
5 , . Hollowa . . ‘ A . ; < 
Exit to St. George's ‘i Garlick... . acne ne te ae 


For Alterations to No. 77 Cadogan Place, S.W., for General 
Keith Fraser, C.M.G. Messrs. Gopwin & BASLEY, 
Architects, 28 Cadogan Place, S.W. . 


Edward Hutton, walling, masonry, and plastering. Lott & Son : : : : £1,653 6 o 
W. Hutchinson, carpenter and joiners’ work, painting, and Taylor & Co. -. ; is f : . 1,270 0 0 
glazing. W. Gladding (too late) . ‘ ‘ ° <k269)-0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood . ‘ , . seis 2. 0 
LEEDS. W. Oldrey & Co. . ° ° . - I,I50 0 O 
For Alteration, &c., of a Roof over Tanyard, Leeds. Mr. T. J. Holloway ° eh ye 
Howpit, Architect, 49 Park Lane, Leeds. Stimpson & Co. 7) ot ah eo 
J. Garlick . co 8 8 ek 
Accepted Tenders. For Repairs, Cleaning, and other Works to Board Schools. 
J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. Ad side Campbell Street. 
G. Meee es Lends, plumber. J. H. Petchey . £99 10 0 J.H.Petchey . 97 00 
otha ies Sen ie Stee d W. Oldrey & Co. 87 0. 0 W.Oldrey & Co. 97 0 O 
J. Bagshaw & Son, Batley, ironfounder. Cowley & Drake 8210 0 J.D.Hobson . 85 5 oO 
Pardoe&:Son ... 75 0, 0 | W. Homer eye 2) 
LONDON. W. Hornett 2073 O80 Morden Terrace. ~ 
; nati P W?.. for Harwood Road. T. Hammond . 6910 oO 
For a to No. 79 Cadogan Place, mies F fe ae C. Wall . 9s 0 0 HL. Holloway enna 
Keith Fraser, C.M.G. Messrs. GODWIN & BASLEy, Pasdoe® S g G. B. Ash 

Architects, 28 Cadogan Place, S.W. SCO On + ee a ee Ae. © 
=< ’ 5 , C. F. Kearley « 79 0 0 J. W. Roy 40 0 0 

Lott & Son 4 fh ‘ . 41,710 15 o| W. Johnson yee uy ié) Sleaford Street. ' 
Taylor se\Ganat , ‘ - 1,255.0 o|] W. Oldrey& Co. 59 0 0 B.E. Nightingale 129 0 o 
Stimpson & Co. é ; : «9 .1,240° 5-0 Goble Droop Street. Lathey Bros. o *OR oO 
Holliday & Greenwood. : a ~ 1,227 0 o|.W..Oldrey& Co. 79 © 0 9 Higps & oil Seo 
W. Oldrey & Co... ‘ ‘ - 1,215 0 oO| Pardoe & Son 75 0 0 J. Holloway i. aa) Oo 
W. Gladding (too late) : d =) Ayla CO TOllmWe Llornett . 7310 01°C Herons eset <0 
J. Holloway. : ‘ eattyslk2) 0 VOuaW oS. dellly 63 0 0 A. Walkley. +e, 8 
J. Garlick . - : . -ll,08§ "Oo OLWWALRhodes §. 62 1670 Wattieo Feria 2 eo? = dege 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWINS 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETS, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d. each; by post, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
» Btudent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s, 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE JO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ Surnveyrne List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
“Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 

THE GRANITIC PAINT 
Is THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 

SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


FA Is a aan made in 
norough SP 
ha ee TRADE MARK all colours 
Damp Walls and 

and is SS colourless. | 
ASILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturer 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT'S 


PATENT FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS, | 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS, 


Possess immense advantages over all other means ixi 
the chief points are:— of Fusing. be 


1, They take nails or screws at any length of ti 7 y 
becoming too hard. f 4 i imme, mene 


2. They do not split, like inferior materials. 
3, A vastly superior fixing is obtained. 

Ilundreds of references. REDUCTION IN COST 
Particulars on application. ; 
Certificate of Merit, Sanitary Institute, B 37 
RECENT ears of may ba bag Institute, Yoo: 
ighly Commended, Firemen's Exhibition. Weat- 
AWARDS. i date oh n's Exhibition, West 


To be obtained only from 


J eT a 3 Westminster Chambers, 
* WRIGHT & CO. Victoria Street, Lomo. S.W. 
Telegraphic Address : “ Fixing,’ London. 


OLUME SXXVIL, OF THE ARCHITEC), 
andi e rive 129 
aga Bath Ol ated rie. 


‘THE SAFEST, 


‘SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED. 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. JOHN BOARD & CO., 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 


[FT S HYDRAULIC PORTLAND CEMENT. 
e Wil)bear tensile strain of 1,000 
a“ RELIANCE” ||. Ai eae, 


Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME. 
(Lump end Ground.) 


an Cements, Patent Tiles, 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJOR’S Patent. 


= 


Plaster of Paris, Keene's, and Pari 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


DUNBALL, sear BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD DUNBALL,” 


I. SUMSION, Quarry Owned, 


EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 


Quarries every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK (QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


TRADE MARK. 


C, E, HORNOR, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


Collinge Ironworks, 
. SOUTHWARK ST., 


LONDON, 


S.E. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS 
QUEEN’S ROAD, IMRAY'S 


BATTERSEA. pa 
Geshe *OR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. HINGES AND BOLTS. 


Price 2s. ASES FOR B NDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. Price: 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C 


COLLINGE’S | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. LONDON - continued. 
Cook's Grove. Haggerston Roaa. For Supply of Wrought-iron Gates for the Fulham Bozcrd of 
C. Wall é muido Oo, oO. Stéél Bross, edt iO. Oo Guardians. 
Wr Okireyar co. = 05°06 o G. S, Pritchard rai io 0 STEVENS, Thames Street (accepied) . . .£40 17 6 
Golmivearieys «. 89 © © J. F. Sargeant ho 939 10.0 Fixing Gates. es 
G.James& Son. 5412 6 Smith Bros. mr 30) TOO BATSON, Hammersmith (accepéed ) . eo etre Cy. .O 
A aie Street, Bromley. W. Hornett Mee SOnTO..0 
. Barker . : 2 -o oO F; & Ba RiNeoder os On 0 EO 
Vigor & Co. 5 Wyle oy, Portman Place. For Building Board School for cee Baw with Offices, Boun- 
Ee aeaa : 2 (oR te, UF Es J. Wood Fomor 0 | ae eo &c., Loughton. Mr. I. CUBITT, Architect, 
; , o o J. F. Sargeant . & TOO road Street Buildings, E.C. Log ; iti 
R. Toole . an Sour Olam AtheHone Latta 23 oonge) by the Architect. ca tmemaanrs rd Slama 
J. F. Robey - "5497 of “GaiteeComs et O° O . ecacie Drains, Bc. 
Northey Street. No. 5 Vicarage Road. John Saint & Sons, St.Ives . . ~—. £3,239 £o9r 
R. Toole . 90 0 0 F. Johnson. ig ‘6 o| Charles Reed, Leytonstone . 4 n3 087 692 
G. Barker . . 8310 0. J. Pitchford "1211 6; David Brown & Co., Camberwell . «42,890 480 
S. Flaxman » 86° Oo e Wiitarrce. i740 0 W. H. Lorden & Son . . » 2,797 598 
O. Dawson BB Lehi Kove he Lansdowne Place. G. Parker, Peckham. .  . . 2,784 645 
Pee ee Th. .. .. 7730 ot, Wenn tro, o jo hanger!) 3) os ee Sats oe nd 751 629 
B. E. Reed. . 1900-0 W. SeNe@asties 77 0-0 F, Dupont, Colchester . : ; 3, Zayfie: 549 
res Go. | wba none El WeRcyMemmess 12 0 | Atherton. & Latta vai es | Oa OOS 620 
Walnut Tree Walk. Davis Bros. 5oETO” O Scharien & Co. . : . . . 2,668 774 
B. E. Nightingale 137 0 o British Street. Henry Wells, Woodford , . - 2,039 666 
Patheyibros., «11%. 0). o>. Limmganwe ge 07 +0. Newton & Idle, Clapham. , » 2,629 539 
H. Mallett . weoo O40. |b. bs Reece os O° «~O | David Sayer, Leyton. ; : 2,020 AIO 
© Horton. . 75 © oO Atherton & Latta 54 10 Oo W. E. Cook, Loughton . . . «2,010 577 
A. Walkley . © b6o0 0 -Taitecome ee teks John Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds 2,590 700 
J. Holloway . 65 0 0 J. Holland . . 39 16 0} W. H-Dearle; Colchester’ 97: 5 reeez5 07 565 
For Gas Fittings for Baths and Wash-houses, Lancaster and ek ae en ; 5 ; a ee 
. o . . 9 ° . . f 
Pan es Notting Hill, Parish of St. Mary Abbotts, | r. if Coxhead, Leytonstone . 2537 598 
Buckley & Beach. . Sia otc fa a . ae uy 
ie a ee as a i 3 ‘ JowWe Bunning & Son: . 9s) eee 05 566 
WE Sosa & Co : : : Meng 5 | John Allen & Sons. , ‘ : EZ. AGS 712 
C. tes acne 0 z : : 380 5 eB noe Sea ee Streccumr ee 612 
" > : . : y Potter, Lower Clapton 5 tigi: 
eo SESE & SON (accepted) : ; 5 peesborls. O W. H. Simonds, Reade: : , : ae as 
For Paving Yards at Casual Wards, Garratt Lane, Wandsworth J. J. Robson, Woodford . : ; Hy Bly 597 
and Clapham Union. Mr. T. W. ALDWINCKLE, Architect, G. Grimwood & Sons, Sudbur ‘ Pe ete) 540 
2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. W. Watson, Ilford . : f : 5 BASS aed 
Nowell & Robson : : : : eas 75. Oe O Thackeray & Son . : : : . 2,428 547 
R. Mayo. ; A é ; : 5 5 Ay ey W. M. Dabbs, Stamford Hill. , 2426 668 
W. H. Wheeler . : ; : ; eta CO; O Henry Everett & Son, Colchester . eee 100 550 
G. Neal , : : ; : 5 : m A37° 0. O Neave & Neave, St. John’s Wood . ee 7 563 
J. MOWLEM & Co. (accepted) . ; : MALI, .O: .O Edwin Jarvis . ; ‘ x ; Bo 2 76 500 


ITEWE PROVE DP 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROO: 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 


HE" BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. Their small cost makes txem specially suitable for artisans 
dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 

They are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as inall arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter-ceiling are necessary. 

They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 

The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 


the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 


ExXngineers and Patentees, 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 
Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HoMAN RopGers, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 7658. -e ‘ Namou, Manchester.” 
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LEWISHAM. 


For Alterations and Repairs at 178 and 189 High Street, 
Newton & Down. 


Lewisham, for Messrs. 


L. Guy, A.R.1LB.A, Architect ae alate Street, Lewisham. 


Bennett 
FISHER (accepted) 


For New Showroom, &c, 69 High Street, Lewisham, for Mr. 
Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.LB:A, 78 


George Stroud. 
High Street, Lewisham, 

‘S L. Holloway . 
S. J. Jerrard 

D. & R. KENNARD (accepted) 


For Fittings and New Shop Front to above. 


SALTER (accepted ) 


for Alterations at the Anchor Brewery, Lewisham, for H. & V. 


Nicholl, Limited. Mr. ALBERT L. 
High Street, Lewisham. 
J. HOARE (accepled) . : ss 
MORLEY. 


For Building Eight Houses, Morley. Mr. 


Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 
Accepted Tenders. 
J. & J. Sugden, Morley, mason 
J. Holroyd & Co., Morley, joiner 
E. Wilson, Hungerhill, plasterer . 
Pickles Bros., Leeds, slater . 
W. Auty, Morley, plumber . 


WHITEHAVEN. 


¥or Building Nos. 21 and 22 Market Place, Whitehaven. 
ye MorFat, Architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 


D. Atkinson, Whitehaven : 
J. S. & J. Glaister, Whitehaven . 
T. M‘Ard, W hitehaven 
Bi Towers, Workington 


Lister, M‘Cartney & Lister, Workington 


Ap Simon, Harrington . 
Chapple & Son, Moor Row. 
H. KILLIP, Harrington (accepted ) 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C,| pox GrRounpD. COMBE DOWN 


Bitts or Quantities, Specrvications, REPorTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘' INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prawns of Evratss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printsd in colours. 


PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crertiricate Books for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracue'’s TaBces, upon : application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 
vAgents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 
ee eee ee 
Y OLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SUPPLEMENT 
SANDIACRE. 
For Making, Metalling, Channelling, Paving, Kerbing, Sewer- 
Mr. ALBERT ing, and Completing certain proposed New Streets, en the 
Springfield Estate, Sandiacre. Mr. JOHN SHELDON, Sur- 
2107 On 0 veyor, Market Place, Long Eaton. 
106 10 oO Malabar, Exminster . £4,689 0 0 
Turner & Son, Bilston » 45750 Gere 
Cordon, Burton Joyce 4.375) Ot 
Green, Rotherham 4,323) QO 0 
Cordon, Newark 4,197 2.0% 9 
. £366 0 oO Holmes, Alfreton 4,150 0 O 
2 OmOuEO Smith & Lumm, Newark . 3,700 0 O 
300 0 O Todd, Derby 3,528 0 O 
Bradley, Lincoln 6,300. 0 .0 
Raynor, Nottingham Each oem | 
7/33 Leto Lo Hawley, Ilkeston §,2400.i0) 0 
WHEATLEY & MAULE, Nottingham (accepted) 3,082 Oo O 
Beardsley & Pounder, Ilkeston (exclusive of 
Guy, AR.I.B.A, 78 Boating Material down) : : + B,0GGneo | -O 
Surveyor’s estimate 3,744 9 O 
SLt7 STOO 
STOCKPORT. 
T. A. BUTTERY, | For Construction of Sewage Works, Stockport. 
Contract Contract Contract 
No. 1. One. 0. 3. 
»£620) OVO T. & W. Meadows, Stockport - 41,135. £1,287, eee 
i240 BORO P. Walden & Co., Liverpool . 1,079 1,153 1,623 
52 10 O Worthington & Pownall, Manchester 1,069 13333 1,581 
431000 J. Harris, Stockport 1,000 1,061 2,200 
24.00 J. Mackay, Stoke-on-Trent 953 1,166 1,581 
Stirling & Swann, Manchester fetore) 1,200 1,450 
T. Small & Sons, Birmingham 899 982 1,352 
A. F. James, Cleethorpes 873 956 1,368 
Mr. F. McCullock, Manchester 871 1,098 1,370 
J. Jowett, Rainhill . 845 gi2 1,344 
- £490 0 oO R. Lomax, Eccles . ; 834 1,028 1,280 
owAascors ao Ly CATTERALL & Ce: , Liverpool 5 833 0578 als lto 
447. 0°0 J. Etheridge & Co., Manchester 824 985 1,289 
433 18 oO W. Walmsley, Manchester 817 956 TAL 7’ 
418 7-0 Holme & King, Liverpool , : 797 869 1,400 
410 0 O J. BROADHURST, Stockport . yee *846 Lane 
405,050 A. Taylor, Hazel Grove : — 962 —_ 
409.070 | * Accepted. 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 


FARLEIGH Down | SUMMER DRIED. 


. WESTWOOD GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO.,; 
LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 


PSPOSSSSCSCS SSS SSSSSSSSSSOSOSSOSCSSSSSSOOOS 


SIMPLEX LEAP 


SOSSSOO®e 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xe xe ex SKYLIGHTS & 
S HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
NNO Zinc, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


SRDS PPSS SS SLSSISSG- 


GROVER & Co. (#imites), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
(LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * ® 
POSS SSSSCSCSCOSSSSCOPSSCSSSESSCOOSCOSOOOOM 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithograrhed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., in. Plans, &c., bestatyle. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPEGTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the igen of ARCHITECTS to 
3 Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished i in the 
best style and on short notice. 


SEYSSEL 


ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


PILKINGTON & Co> SPHAT TE 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E.¢, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NeaR GRANTHAM. 


DAMP WALLS 
THOROUGHLY CURED. 


PEUROLITE NEVER FAILS! 


Twenty years’ careful study and practice has proved that 
the worst of Damp Walls can be cured and made fit for 
the most delicate Decorations of all kinds). PEUROLITE 
mixed ready for use in Cans—Pint, ls, 6d.; Quart, 2s. 6d.; 
Gallon, &s. 

G, JONES, Decorator to H.M. the Queen, EAST COWES 

Isle of Wight. 
Agents wanted. Please recommend Pruro.its after you 
have ovedit genuine. Full particulars, one stamp. 
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WHITBY. 


For Completion of Sewage Scheme, Whitby. 


Firth . ; ‘ ‘ 
C. Winterburn . é ‘ 
W. BLOOMAN (accepted) . 


WOKING. 


For Building House at Woking, for Mr. 
LIAM I. CHAMBERS, Architect. 
W. Butt, Woking. 5 : 
S. Woods, Weybridge : : ; 
R. Pink, Milford : ; ; : 


E. G. Currington, Guildfor 

Martin, Wells & Co., Aldershot 

G. Constable, Hampton Wick . 

E. Seaber, Godalming . : - 


The following, being lowest tenders received, were invited 
to submit new estimates on reduced plans :— 


G. Shears, Maybury . 
Ingram & Son, Woking . ; : 
A. A. GALE, Woking (accepted ) - 


The above tenders do not include grates and chimney- 


pieces, hardware, and ironmongery. 


YARMOUTG. 


For Bricklayer, Plasterer, and Joiner Work, for Rebuilding 


Boarding House, Great Yarmouth. 


Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Yarmouth. 


Springall, Yarmouth . : : 
Harman & Hockley, Yarmouth 
Knights, Yarmouth 

Geo. Salmon, Yarmouth 

H. Moore, Yarmouth 


A. E. Bond, Yarmouth . : 
Rouse Bros., Yarmouth . 9 
Leggett, Gorleston . F P 
Bray, Yarmouth ; - 


M. BARWARD, Southtown (accepted ) 
For Putting in Shop Front to House 


Great Yarmouth. Mr. C. G. BAKER, Architect. 
G. BECKETT (accepted ). 


SUPPLEMENT 
WORTHING. 
For Supplying Office and Board Room Furniture, Worthing 
£1,050 0 0 Local Board. 
"708 aren Tower Furnishing Co., London . : ‘ ~ 4237.0 ©O 
698 0 0 N. of England School Furnishing Co., London . 232 7 Io 
Cunningham & Co., Cannon Street 220 ONO 
C. Southern, Worthing : ; - 208 6 0 
J. Pring, Eastbourne . : ; ; : 190 10.7.0 
T. Jones. Mr. WIL- FOSTER & COOPER, Nottingham (acceffed ) T5.5u,,05L0 
Atkinson & Co., London . : : : ce TO Oe 
. £2,400 (), 1 SSS SS ES SSS 
Bee eee TRADE NOTES. 
2,100 0 o MR. WILLIAM ABBOIT, of Tokenhouse Yard, London, 
2,000 o 0, desires to state that the use of his name by a firm assuming 
1,948 0 oO the title of Abbott, Page & Company was totally unwarranted, 
1,850 0 o | as there was not, nor has there ever been, any one of the name 


maT, 740™ 0.0 
yA is Gro peste) 
: 5 kere @) © 


North Shields. 
system. 


Mr. C. G. BAKER, 


1,870 
1,849 
1,761 
F727 
1,628 
1,615 
1,014 


ays 


of “Abbott” in the so-called firm. John Neil, who was the 
moving spirit in this combination to defraud innocent country 
investors, having absconded, an effort is now being made by 
the creditors, whom Mr.-William Abbott is assisting, to bring 
Neil back to England to stand his trial for frauds which amount 
to over a quarter of a million sterling. 


NEw public baths and washhouses have been erected at 
The ventilation is effected on the Boyle 


AT an adjourned meeting of the Harrogate Town Council 
on Friday night, the plans of Mr. E. W. Harry, Borough Sur- 
veyor, for the improvement of the Royal Pump Room, Victoria- 
Baths, were approved of, and tenders for the work are to be 
obtained. The cost is estimated at 1,300/. 

WATERWORKS are about to be established by the Stoney 
Stratford Local Board. A trial Artesian bored tube-well has 
been made by Messrs. 
London, from which a yield of between two and three thousand 
gallons per hour is obtained. Two more of these tube-wells 
are now being bored at a distance of 60 feet apart, and the 


Le Grand & Sutcliff, hydraulic engineers, 


eee 1,590 
Reet, 500 
tee 1550 


in Blackfriars Road, 


(8) eo) (e}) te), fe) fe) (2) <2) CC) © 
(oy fe), fe} (e) [e) () fe) (e) Xe} (e) 


Street, London. 


Tue PaTENT GuM AND RuBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘‘Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DuRABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘* Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 


Samples and prices will 


THE 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FINSBURY SQUARE, EC. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 


r Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


WOOD - BLOCK FLOORING 


(Mr. WuHrtE's SYSTEM), 
aFor Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop - BLOocK FLOORING AND 
SrzAM JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction. S.W. 


A. J. SHAW, 
Gower Varnish Works, Sheffield, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


WOOD STAINS & VARNISHES 


for imitating Ebony, Mahogany, Walnut, Satinwood. Oak, &c., 
on every description of Wood. Also in Green, Red, Blue, &c. 
for Fancy Purposes. 
LIQUID WOOD STAINS, 


Same as shown at the Sheffield Exhibition. 
Highest Award Prize Medal for WOOD STAINS, 
Samples and Quotations from the Manufacturer. 
—— 


CONTRACTS. 


“yee LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C 


Government Departments. 


BOOKS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF THE LIBRARY 
OF ART. 
New Volume, price 8s. 6d., post free. 


“LA TAPISSERIE.” 


Containing the Interior Decoration of the 
Parthénon. 
By LOUIS p—E RONCHAUD. 


Invaluable for Decorators desiring something 
new to work on in this particular line. 


London: GILBERT WooD&Co.,175 Strand, W.C. 


Just published. 
Bound in Cloth, with Introduction, price 16s. 
Les Bronzes de la Renaissance. 


“LES PLAQUETTES.” 


Preceded by an Introduction by 
EMILE MOLINIER, 
Member of the Louvre Museum. 
Highty-two Engravings of Medallions, &e. 


London: GILBERT Woop &Co.,175 Strand, W.C. 


Now ready. 
Limp covers, ls. 3d.; post free, ls. 5d. 


Les Artistes Célébres. 


“JEAN LAMOUR,” 


Locksmith to the King Stanislas at Nancy. 
By CHARLES COURNAULT. 


Excellent work for Art Metal Workers and 
Electric Lamp and Bracket Designers. 


Beautifully illustrated with Twenty-six Designs. 


The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
4 


London: GILBERT Woop Co., 175 Strand, W.C. 


ENRY KING. 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHCLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St, Portman 8q., W. 


(Late ot 100 NEW BUND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


Fdgar Keeling, Tealea Co. 


Fi 


PRICE LIST. 


WILLIAMS & CO., 


Lillie Bridge Works, London, S.W., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT 


METAL CASEMENTS 
LEADED WINDOWS. 


Our Patent Steel “‘ SIMPLEX" Casements have the following 
advantages over any other Casements in the market :— 

They are thoroughly weathertight. 

They can be made to open inwards or outwards, hung at the 
sides, or head, or sill. and in all cases the PLANE OF 
GLASS andthe SIGHT LINE are the same. 

They will not SAG, or TWIST, or JAM. 

The Glass being secured by metal fillets the ragged appearance 
of putty is avoided. e 

The face being moulded has a more pleasing appearance than 
the ordinary uncouth finish. % Z . 

By the use ot these Casements all difficulties of window-cleaning 
are overcome. oi 

The Pateut “ Cottage’? Casement is made for such positions 
where plane of glass and thorough weather tightness are not 
absolute requisites, and where the extent of finish is not 
necessary. : . , : 

Prices and particulars wil be gladly furnished on receipt 

of inquiry. 


Me: 
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whole three wells are to be connected to one horizontal main | minently the figure of Gordon in some such attitudes as that © 
upon the coupled Abyssinian tube-well system. The aggregate depicted, but, on account of the surroundings in the cathedral, 
supply will be 60,000 gallons per day, which will be ample to | this idea had to be subordinated to the laws of ecclesiastical 


meet the requirements of the town. 

THE Margate Town Council on Tuesday decided to adopt 
an efficient system of drainage for the borough, and that the 
work should be carried out with all possible despatch. A 
committee was appointed to visit Eastbourne, Henley-on- 
Thames, and Southampton, to inspect the Shone system, as 
well as other places where other drainage schemes have been 
satisfactorily adopted. 

THE well-known firm of Harold & Co., 136 Lambeth Road, 
S.E., have lately executed the ornamental lead glazing at the 
following important buildings :—New Vestry Hall, St. George’s, 


Hanover Square; Craven Chapel, Regent Street ; Wesleyan | 


chapel and schools, Spalding, Lincolnshire ; St. Peter’s Church, 
Saffron Hill ; and Wesleyan schools, Forest Gate, E. ; as also 
the embossed glass for several other large jobs. 


Mr. WADDELL, the contractor for the execution of the 
Mersey Tunnel Railway, has accepted an estimate from Mr. 
T. W. Helliwell to do the whole of the glazing and zinc roofing 
required on Park Station, Birkenhead. Mr. Helliwell did the 


whole of the glazing on Green Lane Station, Borough Road | 
| should be dealt with was to wait until it was free from the lease 


Station, and Shore Road when this railway was opened two 
years ago. Mr. Helliwell’s system of glazing has been a very 
great success, owing to the many advantages which necessarily 
attended the development of a system in which the use of 
putty could be discarded, and its constant use is the best 
guarantee of efficiency and economy that could be procured. 


STAINED GLASS. 


IWemorial Window to the Late General Gordon.—The 
Dean and churchwardens of the Manchester Cathedral have 
accepted the offer of a well-known citizen to place a stained- 
glass window in the Manchester Cathedral, in memory of General 
Gordon. The window consists of five lights and tracery, and 
is in memory of Gordon’s last day at Khartoum. Gordon is 
the central figure of the composition, and is surrounded by his 
fellow-sufferers, who look appealingly to him, whilst his own 
gaze is turned to the desert and the Nile, seeking vainly a sign 
of human aid. Above and around are angels bearing palms 
and crowns. It was the wish of the donor to introduce pro- 


NTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


’ 
Architectural Designs made __ || 
to order. y 
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JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


| gave an annual rental value of 1,860/. 


art, and the result is a pleasing decorative design, which yet 
carries out fully the original intention. Any purely secular 
treatment has been successfully avoided. The artists, Messrs. 
Wilson & Whitehouse, 3 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, have had the advice of Miss Gordon and some of the 
intimate friends of the late general, and the result has met with 
their cordial approval. 


THE VALUE OF LAND IN THE CITY. 


AT the adjourned inquiry into the value of the French 
Protestant Church and its accessories required for the Post 
Office extension, the following evidence was given, according to 
the Czty Press :— 

Mr, Edmund Farmer (Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, Farmer 
& Bridgewater), surveyor, of 80 Cheapside, said he was the 
member of the firm who looked to its City business. He had 
some sixteen years ago reported on this very property, and had 


| had large experience in dealing with property in that part of 


the City. He thought that the way in which the property 
on the parsonage, and then to erect business premises upon it. 
His valuation was as follows :—Rateable value of church put at 
3007, per annum, and parsonage let at 50/. per annum, equals 
3502. total rental value per annum; this capitalised for three 
years on the 5 per cent. table, equals 962/.; 3,805 feet on vacant 
site at 52, 19,0257, which, deferred for three years on the 
4} per cent. table, equals 16,6732, making a total of 17,6352. ; 
add 10 per cent. for compulsory sale, 1,763/.; bringing the 
amount to 19,398/. He thought the land was seriously affected 
by the dominant lights. ‘This site was not worth more than 
4s. 6d. per foot as he had put it. He had made a valuation of 
the property, which was based on a plan given him, and which 
On this basis he 
valued :—Ground floor and basement at 6s. 8d. per foot, good. ; 
first floor at 3s. 4@., 4502. ; second floor at 25. 6¢., 200/.; third 
and fourth floors at 2s., 310/.; equal to 1,860/. gross rental ; 
deduct 25 per cent., 460/.; which leaves 1,400/.; take this at 
20 years’ purchase, which amounts to 28,000/. ; add 9,000/. cost 
of building, making a total of 19,0007. 

Mr. J. W. Penfold, surveyor, of 29 Great George Street, 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 
ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ET. 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 
Designs on application. 


COMYN CHING & CO., 


22 & 23 LITTLE SAINT ANDREW ST., and 54, 56, & 58 CASTLE ST., 
UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


WEOLESATL.E: 


LROnDREOnGERS. 


MANUFACTURERS of every description of Brass and Iron Work on the Premises. 


Large Stock of Builders’, Cabinetmakers’, and Upholsterers’ BRASSFOUNDRY. 


LOCKS of every description. 


SPECIALITIES IN ORNAMENTAL BRASS DOOR FURNITURE, PICTURE RODS, STAIR RODS, 


FRONT VIEW. 


FRENCH CASEMENTS. . 


CORNICE POLES, STAIR NOSINGS in BRASS or IRON, ESPAGNOLETTE 
BOLTS, and IMPROVED SELF-ACTING WATER-BAR, or WEATHERING for 


Gasfitters, Bellhangers, Hot Water and Ventilating Engineers. Sole Proprietors of 


THOMAS BOYLE’S PATENT °32¢N2x- 


Prices and Estimates on receipt of Business Card. 


BACK VIEW. 


VENTILATORS. 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITEGT. 


Price Two Shillings.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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S.W., said he was surveyor to the Goldsmiths’ Company, and 
in that capacity and in other ways had had large dealings with 
City property. He did not consider this site could be used for 
business purposes to its utmost capacity, on account of the 
dominant lights. He gave a valuation of 18,8784. 

This evidence closed the case for the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. C. H. Shoppee was recalled, and gave explanations as 
to the difference in the measurement quoted on behalf of the 
trustees and that quoted for the Postmaster-General. 

It was ultimately agreed to take the area as being 3,818 feet. 

Mr. Bidder, in summing up the case on behalf of the Post- 
master-General, said the question was really as to what was the 
value of the freehold of the property belonging to the trustees. 
There was no question as to the value of the property as a site 
for business purposes. He thought the land was satisfactorily 
shown to be worth about 6s. per foot, subject to deductions on 
account of the dominant lights. He spoke at length on the law 
as regarded dominant lights as affecting the value of the land ; 
and Mr. Littler having replied, the Umpire reserved his award. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


THE lessee of the Alexandra Theatre, Sheffield, on Tuesday 
applied for a renewal of the license, which was granted for 
three months on condition that he provided a: fireproof curtain, 
made all doors to open outward and hung in two parts, so as to 
be available in case of panic; and provided two independent 
staircases to the gallery, both fireproof. The lessee agreed to 
meet the wishes of the magistrates. 


PLANS were submitted last week at the Edinburgh Dean of 
Guild Court for alterations to the Theatre Royal, Broughton 
Street. The office, formerly used as a shop, at the north-east 
corner of the building is to be abolished according to the plans, 
and an entrance to the pit, 5 feet 6 inches wide, constructed in 
its place. The present pit entrance will be converted into the 
landing of an exit staircase which will lead from the gallery. 
It will be 5 feet in width. Through the wall in Little King 
Street, above the present gallery door, an exit from the pit will 
be made, 5 feet wide, and further up the street will be an exit 
from the orchestra stalls, 4 feet 6 inches broad. In the 
vestibule, on the right-hand side, an entrance, 5 feet 9 inches 
in width, to the orchestra stalls is to be constructed. The 
present refreshment bar in the pit will be done away with, and 


a larger one made on the other side. The plans also provide 
for other works of a minor character. It was stated that 
arrangements were being made for the erection of an iron 
curtain to separate the stage from the auditoriurn, but the 
details of its construction and the means by which it might be 
raised and lowered had not been decided. Lord Dean of Guild 
Gowans remarked that the proposed alterations would very 
much improve matters. The plans before the Court were 
approved of, and a warrant granted for the execution of the 
work contemplated. 


AT the Wednesbury Police Court, on Tuesday, Mr. Bowcott 
applied for a license for a wooden theatre erected in New 
Street, Darlaston. He said the building would accommodate 
600 or 700 persons, and had five exits, with doors all opening 
outwards.—Mr. Sydney applied for a license to give stage 
plays in the theatre he proposed to erect on the old Wake 
Ground. He said it was a wooden structure with a wooden 
roof, and would accommodate 800 or 900 persons. It was 
lighted with gas, and there were two exits for each division.— 
The Bench granted Mr. Bowcott’s application, and adjourned 
the other application for a fortnight, to give the applicant an 
opportunity of having the theatre erected. 


THE subject of the Theatre Royal (patent) Theatre altera- 
tions came before the Glasgow Town Council on Monday. At 
a meeting of the Magistrates’ committee, held on the 24th ult., 
a communication was read from the Lord Chamberlain, 
intimating that he had received from Mr. Jewson an assurance 
that all the works required of him had been carried out with 
the exception of the drop curtain, and inquiring if these 
arrangements had been carried out to the satisfaction of the 
authorities of Glasgow. The committee remitted to the clerk 
to procure the information required, and thereafter to reply to 
the communication. The Lord Provost moved the approval of 
the minutes. Bailie Gray, in seconding, remarked that in 
several respects the arrangements suggested by the magistrates 
with regard to the Theatre Royal had not been carried out. 
Mr. Lang said that intimation would just have to be given to 
the Lord Chamberlain. The minutes were then adopted. 


At the Birmingham Police-court on Wednesday, Mr. 
Andrew Melville made application for the renewal of the 
theatrical licenses of the Grand Theatre and the Queen’s 
Theatre. A report by a special committee of the justices 
showed that the arrangements at both buildings for the safety 
of the public were generally satisfactory, and Mr. Melville 
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expressed his willingness to meet the views of the Magistrates 
in any further suggestions they wished to make. Mr. Barra- 
dale, Magistrates’ clerk, said the committee had had before 
them the report of the special sub-committee of the Watch 
Committee, and it would be necessary for him to read their 
report as far as it related to the Grand and the Queen’s 
Theatres. He read the following extract from the report of 
the special sub-committee of the Watch Committee :—Grand 
Theatre: The fire appliances here appear to be adequate. The 
carpenters’ shop is a source of danger. The supers’ room 
under the stage has only one outlet; the present car- 
penters’ shop was intended for this purpose, and has an 
outlet into the street. The iron doors on the staircase 
should open towards the front of the house, and be made 
to open readily. A door on the top of the stairs, leading to the 
private boxes, would be an advantage.—Queen’s Theatre: This 
theatre has been built since the inspection of the theatres in 
1882, and appears to be properly constructed. Your sub- 
committee have no suggestion to offer with respect to it— 
Mr. Barradale then read the interim report of the Committee 
of Justices appointed to consider the provisions necessary for 
the protection of the public against fire, &c., in theatres and 
music halls.—Gvand Theatre: Your committee have to report 
that they have carefully considered that part of the report of 
the special sub-committee of the Watch Committee as to this 
theatre, and have also visited and examined all parts of the 
building, and beg to report as follows :—As to fire appliances, 
your committee agree with the sub-committee that they appear 
to be adequate. As to the carpenters’ shop, your committee 
agree with the sub-committee that this is a source of danger, 
and are pleased to report that Mr. Melville has given an under- 
taking that it shall be used exclusively as dressing-rooms for 
the extra persons employed during the production and perform- 
ance of his pantomimes, and on all other occasions when such 
persons are employed, it being understood that when that room 
is not required for this purpose it may be used as a carpenters’ 
shop. There are two wide outlets from it, directly on the level 
into Dalton Street. As to the “ supers’” room under the stage, 
this has but one outlet, and your committee agree with the sub- 
committee that it is not a proper room to be used by a number 
of persons as dressing-rooms. On this being pointed out, Mr. 
Melville at once gave an undertaking not to use it for that 
purpose until an improved outlet satisfactory to the Justices 
had been provided. In the meantime it will be used as a store- 
room. As to the iron doors on the staircase, your committee 


fail to see that any improvement would be effected by making 
them to open towards the front of the house, or by placing a 
door on the top of the stairs leading to the private boxes, as 
suggested by the sub-committee. Your committee recommend 
that the doors under the stage leading to the orchestra should 
be made fireproof. This Mr. Melville agreed to do at once. 
There is a wall from the foundations to the level of the stage, 
and the proscenium is of brick, and runs up through the roof. 
As there is a great difference of opinion as to the kind of 
curtain which would best resist fire and shut off all communica- 
tion between the stage and the auditorium, your committee 
consider that, as in the great majority of cases accidents from 
fire occur in the stage section of the theatre or music-hall, 
means should be taken to completely shut off the stage section: 
from the auditorium. ‘The staircases are of stone, with good 
iron handrails.x—Queen’s Theatre: No alterations have been 
suggested by the sub-committee, and your committee agree 
with them that the theatre appears to be properly constructed. 
The observations as to a curtain and other appliances at the 
Grand Theatre for the purpose of shutting off the stalls from 
the auditorium apply also to this theatre. Mr. Melville has- 
undertaken to put fireproof doors leading into the orchestra. 
There is a wall from the foundation to the level of the stage,. 
and the proscenium is of brick, and runs through the roof. 
The licenses were granted. 

ON Monday the Justices for the Lower Ward of Lanark- 
shire considered the application by Messrs. Beryl & Waldon: 
for the renewal of the license for the Royal Princess’s Theatre, 
Glasgow. Reports by the master of works, Mr. Whyte, and! 
the firemaster, Mr. Paterson, were submitted, suggesting 
certain alterations and improvements, particularly an addi- 
tional stair for the gallery. Mr. Beryl expressed doubt as to 
the possibility of erecting such a stair, and the application was 
continued for a fortnight to see what could be done in the 
matter, the number of persons to be admitted to the gallery 
being meantime reduced from 900 to 500. 

Mr. Whyte’s report ran as follows :—“ (1) Orchestral stalls 
and stage boxes.—This portion of the building is seated for 
II3 persons, and the exit is by a passage on the south side of 
the building, which leads into Main Street. As the people 
have to cross from the one side of the theatre to the other, the 
proprietor, at the inspection, suggested that a door should be 
made in the division between the orchestral stalls and the pit, 
on the north side of the building—a precaution which I approve 
of. If this were done, the people would not require to pass in 
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READY FOR USE. 
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It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 


Une gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid. the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva= 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Puint is best for the purpose, 


‘PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT 


NON-POISONOUS. 


ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. 
See the following Testimonial: —Report of Professor Watson SMITH, F.C.S., F.I.C., Vice-Chairman of the Chemical Section of the 


Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester. 


The Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester : March 22, 1887. 
u a Strs,—I beg to say that during the erection of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition Buildings, 
=e ester, I was authorised by the Works Committee to make a critical examination of fire- 
m8 ng compositions and paints for the woodwork in the Exhibition. and to report thereon. 
"ad — I undertook. and having some slight practical experience of only one of the several 
coeeeee ng mixtures offered, and that one not yours, I was advised to try experiments with 
isig heme 4 yc The results of my experiments were embodied in a report, which was 
see a are the Works Committee ; it was accompanied by some experiments, and the subject 
pont ali y discussed. On the whole, and especially for ease and rapidity of penetration and 
nekirality, as well as eHiciency as a fireproofer, the Grittiths’ Pyrodene Liquid was preferred. 


All the woodwork in the Fine Art Section is protected with your Pyrodene Liquid, and painted 
with your Pyrodene Paints. Tle boarawork forming the inner walls of the other Sections is 
also fireprooted with Pyrodene Liquid ; the remaining wood, iron, and brickwork of the building, 
bo h inside and outside (with a trifling exception), is painted with your Aquol, and the avpear- 
ance of all is most satisfactory. The paints were anplied during a most severe frost, and have 
stood an exceptionally hot summer, and, therefore, I consider them suitable for any climate. 
Lam, faithfully yours, 
(Signed) WATSON SMITH, F.C.S., F.1.C., 

Lecturer in Chemical Technology in the Victoria University, &c., Vice-Chairman of the Chemicah 
Section (No. I1I. Chemical and Allied Industries) of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester. 
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font of the stage in the event of fire. The number of persons 


to every lineal foot of exit in this part of the building is 41, which 
1s very satisfactory. (2) Pit.—The entrance to this part of the 
theatre is from Main Street, with exits to Rutherglen Road and 
Main Street. The number of persons for which this portion of 
the building is seated is 500, with standing room for about 200 
persons. This may be considered objectionable; but, as the 
people have to stand upon steps raised above the level of the 
floor, leaving a wide passage between the seated portion and 
where the people are allowed to stand, I am of opinion there is 
no reasonable apprehension of danger so long as no one is 
allowed to stand in the passage. The passages at each side of 
the pit are wide, but the centre passage is only 2 feet 3 inches 
in width, This, I consider, ought to be made 4 feet, as it leads 
to the exit in Main Street. More especially would I recom- 
mend this should be widened, as one of the pillars which sup- 
ports the dress-circle stands in the centre of the passage. Were 
the suggestion carried out it would reduce the number of 
sittings, and bring the number of persons to be accommodated 
to the requisite number, viz., 70 persons for every lineal foot 
of seat. (3) Dress circle——The ingress to, and exit from, this 
part of the building is by Main Street. The number of per- 
sons seated is 260. The exit gives 59 persons per lineal foot. 
This I consider satisfactory. (4) Gallery.—The ingress and 
egress from this part of the building is by Rutherglen Road. 
The number of persons for which it is seated is 800. The 
access to the gallery is by one stair. The height where it 
enters the gallery is about 31 feet above the street, and the dis- 
tance from the top of the stair to the furthest end of the 

' gallery is about 60 feet. The steps of the stair are stone, and 
enclosed by brick walls. With the exception of the entrance 
into the gallery, it is completely outside the theatre, and is in 
every way well constructed, and may be considered fireproof. 
At the-same time this is far short of what is considered neces- 
sary for exit. An additional stair of same dimensions to the 
one described is required before the egress from the gallery 
would come within the requirements of what is considered safe 
exit.” Mr, Whyte also said that the alterations in every part of 
the building except in the gallery were trifling so far as money 
was concerned, but it was of importance that they should all be 
carried out. 

Mr. Paterson in his report recommended that, “(1) A fire 
alarm to be connected with the southern district fire station, 
and having call points on each floor in the auditorium ; (2) two 
hydrants to be fitted on stage and flies (he advised that the 
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supply of water for the hydrants on the stage and flies should 
be separated from the supply to the other parts of the building); 
(3) a hydrant on the pit floor, and one in the dress-circle ; (4), 
requisite hose and branches for all the hydrants ; (5) two men 
connected with the Glasgow Fire Brigade to be present at each 
performance.” 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE election of two pensioners on the funds of this Institution 
took place at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on Thursday, Nov. 24, 
Mr. Herbert H. Bartlett, the president, in the chair. There 
were four candidates for the two vacancies, viz., three men and 
one woman. The poll was open from 2 to 4 P.M., shortly after 
which the scrutineers, Messrs. Thomas Stirling and T. F. 
Rider, announced the following results :—James Picking, 25, 
Shillington Street, Clapham Junction, aged 61, builder (fourth 
application), 1,108 votes; G. N. Cott, 12 Mordaunt Street, 
Brixton, aged 69, builder (third application), 1,497 votes ; J. B. 
Axford, 2 Brosley Terrace, Stroud Green, aged 63, builder 
(first application), 2,306 votes, including 300 added in respect 
of former contributions ; and Ann Writer, 47 Haygrove Road, 
Brondesbury, aged 62, widow of Benjamin Writer, builder 
(second application), 1,235 votes, including 210 added for her 
late husband’s contributions. [he successful candidates were, 
therefore, declared to be G. N. Cott and J. B. Axford. Among 
the friends of the Institution who took part in the proceedings 
were Messrs. George Plucknett, J.P, J. T. Bolding, C. Bussell, 
R. Perkins, W. Scrivener, R. Richardson, G. B. New, and 
T. G. Smith. The proceedings closed with the usual votes of 
thanks, 


GAS STOVES AND PATENTS. 


AN application was made in the Chancery of Lancashire, by 
Mr. Thomas Fletcher, gas engineer and manufacturer of gas 
stoves, &c., Warrington, for an injunction against Messrs. 
Arden, Hill & Co., manufacturers of gas stoves, Birmingham, 
to restrain them from manufacturing a gas cooking stove (for 
grilling and boiling), which the plaintiff claimed was only 
“colourably different” from one for which he took out a patent 
in February 1885. The hearing of the case, in which a large 
number of witnesses were called, occupied several days. 

The Vice-Chancellor, in giving judgment on Wednesday, 


(LIMITED). 
76 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 18, 1876. 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 
LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE. 


WituiaM Wuiretey, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 


Hosss, Hart & Co., Limited. 
GrnTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 


the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 
The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 


proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 


intense destructive force. 
You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 


wally in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 
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said he had three points to decide—whether the patent had 
been sufficiently described by the plaintiff, whether there was 
novelty of invention in it, and whether there had been any in- 
fringement. As to the first point, he came to the conclusion 
that the plaintiff had not sufficiently described his model in the 
specification. As to the second point, he was of opinion that 
there was no novelty in the plaintiff’s invention, nor a new 
combination. As tothe third point, having looked most care- 
fully at the different models in operation and considered the 
descriptions of the witnesses, he was of opinion that the inven- 
tion of the defendants was not an infringement of that of the 
plaintiff. The action was dismissed with costs. 


BUILDING IN LEEDS. 


THE Building Inspector of the Leeds Corporation (Mr. D. 
Hainsworth) has presented to the Building Clauses Committee 
a report of the work done by his department during the 
year ending August 31 Jast. The number of plans of houses 
approved was 323, upon which were shown 1,847 houses, in- 
cluding 18 villas, 16 semi-detached villas, 693 through houses, 
and 1,120 back-to-back houses. Plans were also passed for 
1 church, 2 chapels, 4 mission-rooms, 6 schools, I arcade, the 
Museum and Fine Art Gallery, and additions to 1 chapel and 
4 schools. The total number of buildings approved was 4,289, 
and plans for 573 were rejected. During the year 1,208 houses 
were completed and certified for occupation, including Io villas, 
2 semi-detached villas, 413 through houses, and 783 back-to- 
back houses, while 672 miscellaneous buildings and 621 ashpits, 
&c., were completed and certified. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


A CASE of considerable importance to workmen and employers 
was tried before Sheriff Campbell Smith at Dundee a few days 
ago. John Connell, labourer, had taken an action against his 
employers, John Brown & Sons, builders, for 500/. for injuries, 
or otherwise for 1752. los. under the Employers’ Liability Act, 
as compensation. Plaintiffstated that while engaged attending 
to a donkey-engine which was used for hoisting materials to 
masons at a building in course of erection, a mason’s plumb- 
ball fell from the building and struck him on the head, 


Further 


fracturing his skull. He contended that it was the duty of his 
employers to have had a shelter over the engine, and through 
the want of it they were liable to him in damages for the 
injuries he had sustained. The defendants pleaded that it was 
not usual to cover such engines as plaintiff had worked— 
besides, he was working in a seen danger. The Sheriff said it 
was not usual for a shelter to be put over a donkey-engine used 
at the erection of buildings. Plaintiff knew his danger as well 
as his master, and he had no right to go on working in a seen 
danger. The case was not one to which the provisions of the 
Employers’ Liability Act applied. It was a man’s duty to 
protect himself, and if he went on working in a seen danger he 
was not entitled to come into Court and sue his employer for 
damages. He, therefore, held that the action was irrelevant, 
His lordship gave defendant 2/. 2s. expenses, 


SANITARY WORK IN EDINBURGH. 


THE Edinburgh Burgh Engineer has issued his annual report 
on the sanitary work of his department to September 30 last. 
For two and a-half years, the burgh engineer says, the work of 
inspecting, improving, or condemning insanitary dwelling- 
houses has been prosecuted with as much vigour as time and 
resources would admit of. It was ascertained that there were 
in the districts mentioned—which includes the greater part of 
the poorer districts of the city—158 uninhabitable houses, and 
629 in serious disrepair, while there were only 192 empty houses 
available for evicted tenants. Not only so, but from further 
inquiry it was found that, owing to the proposed immediate 
demolition of various tenements in different localities for the 
erection of schools and other public buildings, for street 
improvements, and on account of structural insecurity, &c., no 
fewer than 180 to 200 families were about to be turned out of 
their houses. A sub-committee, entrusted with the considera- 
tion of this question, recognising somewhat of a crisis, recom- 
mended a temporary suspension of active operations until 
adequate house accommodation for the poorest class would be 
available. But during the temporary cessation of these opera- 
tions remedial measures have been set agoing. One associa- 
tion has acquired a building site in West Port, and the 
erection of eighteen two-roomed houses and _ twenty-four 
one-roomed houses, to be supplied with all modern con- 
veniences, including common baths and washing-houses, is 
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now being proceeded with. Another scheme for improv- 
ing and remodelling condemned tenements in the Cow- 


gate and Canongate Closes is in progress, whereby no | doub 
direction. 
to entertain a well-grounded confidence in the work of the 


Dean of Guild Court. 


fewer than 94 decent habitations will shortly be available. 
These improvements are proceeding in Browne’s Close, White- 
horse Close, and Gibb’s Close, Canongate, and Heron’s Court, 


Cowgate. A periodic overhaul of the “ slums” of a great city | watching 
to the suppression of the smoke nuisance as far as possible. 


Appended to the report is an abstract of the sanitary work of 
the last seven years, from which it is seen that, while the cost 
of the work of overhaul in connection with defective house 
drainage in 1880-81 was 1,2977, the sum expended in 1886-87 


was 12,9077. 


and a systematic cleansing of the homes and houses of the poor 
would probably do as much to improve the general average of 
the health if not the moral well-being of the people of these 
districts as any other agency. It is found from the Assessor’s 
return that, at Whit Sunday 1887, 252 houses had been sub-let 
by the tenants for the accommodation of 545 families, that is to 
say, 293 additional families have thus been provided for. Of 
this number there are, with rentals of 6/. and under, 198 houses. 
From the Assessor’s returns it is found that at Whit Sunday 
1887, there were 633 unoccupied houses throughout the whole 
city at a rental of 6/ and under. During the last 
water-closets and 229 sinks have been ordered by the Streets 
and Buildings Committee for the service of 1,021 families. Of 
this number, 339 water-closets and 219 sinks with water supply 
have been provided, the remainder being either delayed or in 


progress. As the result of the survey made in the early part of 
the year, it was found that there were 2,396 houses without 
water-closet accommodation, and 744 without water. Inspec- 
tion of the sanitary arrangemerts of dwelling-houses has this 
peculiarity, that it originates mainly with the public, and is 
guided by the constant stream of complaints which are sent in 
from all parts ofthe city. It has been gradually increasing for 
several years. Of the 458 cases of tenements inspected there 
were 211 in the New Town, 95 in the Old Town, and 
152 in -the southern suburbs. In addition to the or- 
dinary and regular prosecution of this work, and in con- 
nection with an outbreak of infectious disease, the Public 
Health Committee ordered a regular and systematic examina- 
tion of all the houses in several districts of the city. The first 
district, viz. Dalry, has been overhauled. A commencement | 
has been made with another district, viz. at St. Leonard’s, where, 
as in the case of Dalry, a large number of tenements are in 
direct communication with the main sewer, the house drains 
and soil-pipes having also numerous and serious defects. It | 
has been found necessary to add a plumber to each of the 


_ inspecting staffs, in order, if possible, to insure better workman- | 


of light, air-space, sound construction, and efficient sanitary 
arran 


gements is of the greatest value to the city, and is ro 
t to some extent giving shape to future legislation in this 
It is not too much to say that the public have come 


Two smoke inspectors are engaged in 
, visiting, warning, and advising with parties in order 


BUILDING BY-LAWS IN OXFORD. 


year 356 | AT the last meeting of the Oxford Local Board it was reported 


that the plan submitted by Mr. Ward of a house in Archer 
Street has not been complied with, the outside walls being only 
4 inches thick instead of 9 inches, as shown on the plan, and 
as required by the Board in their General Order made at the 
last meeting. It was recommended that the Board should pull 


down the walls in accordance with section 158 of the Public 


Health Act, if they are not after a formal notice to the owner at 
once built to the thickness of 9 inches. 
The Chairman said Mr. Ward submitted plans of a house in 
Archer Street on October 27, showing only 44 inches for the 
outer walls. The surveyor told him that it was useless to bring 
those to the committee, and they would not be accepted. The 
plans were then altered to 9 inches, and as such the Board 
passed them. In building Mr. Ward had departed from the 
g-inch walls, and only built 44 inches for the outer walls. Mr. 
White sent him four letters cautioning him not to go on with 
the work, and calling attention to the fact that he was not 
building in accordance with the plans which the committee had 
passed ; he not only wrote to the owner, but to the builder with 
regard to it. Notwithstanding that, they were still carrying on 
the building, and he believed they were already up to the roof, 
and the walls were 43 inches instead of 9 inches. Therefore 
the committee recommended, after due notice, unless the walls 
were altered they should be pulled down. 

Mr. Guise said there seemed to be a good Geal of mis- 
understanding about these walls. He wanted to know if the 


ship and materials in the plumberwork. The watchful interest | 


displayed by the Dean of Guild Court in obtaining abundance : 


/ committee had arrived at an opinion that every person who 
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built houses in a continuous line was supposed to put up 9-inch 
walls. 

The Chairman : I don’t know how that question arises here. 

Mr. Guise said Mr. Ward told him that morning that it was 
done in ignorance. Was every man who built a house to put 
up a 4}-inch or g-inch wall? rhe 

Mr. Cooper said the person building might make an arrange- 
ment with others who were going to build the adjoining house, 
so that each might put up a 4}-inch wall, and thus make the 
g-inches required. 

Mr. Gray took it that what was intended was that between 
two houses there should be a 9-inch party wall. There was no 
reason why a man who was building should not make some 
arrangement with his neighbour. 

The Chairman said if any arrangement were to be made it 
should be made with the individual owners of the land. What 
the Board had done was this. Mr. Gardener gave notice of a 
motion that in every instance there should be a 9-inch party 
wall, and not a 43-inch wall, between each house. That 
resoluticn was passed by the Board. When these plans were 
first submitted with 4}-inch walls they were sent back, and 
fresh plans submitted with 9-inch walls. These plans were 
departed from; Mr. Ward’s attention was called to it, and yet 
in face of four or five letters he had gone on. If there were 
any misunderstanding, it was on the part of Mr. Ward, and not 
the Board. 

Mr. Gray asked if the committee would pass plans if two 
men were going to put up 44-inch walls each. 

The Chairman said they would, because the two together 
would make the 9 inches. 

Mr. Gray remarked that if he were building, unless he made 
terms with his neighbour, and he would not give him some 
undertaking to pay him for putting up a 9-inch wall, he should 
keep his wall 2 inches on his own ground, so that the other 
could not take advantage of it. That was the way to meet the 
difficulty. 

The ex-Mayor said the Board, in passing Mr. Gardener’s 
motion, agreed that outside walls should be 9 inches thick. 
They could not interfere with persons who bought pieces of 
land ; they must make their own arrangements before they 
purchased. What the Board had to do when they had plans 
before them was to see that the external walls were 9 inches 
thick, and persons could make their own arrangements before 
they commenced building. 

The Chairman remarked that, according to the resolution 


which had been passed, they were bound to see that these walls 
were 9 inches thick. Iftwo persons were going to build andagreed 
to put up 4$-inch walls each that would make 9 inches, and he 
took it that the Board would pass the plans. In the case of a 
single house the walls must be 9 inches, because promises and 
letters as to what would be done in the future were not binding. 
This person had departed from the plans which had been 
passed, and he must either alter the walls or submit to their 
being pulled down. This was a very simple matter as it stood 
before them to-day. 

Mr. Guise: If a person is building houses in a continuous 
line, are the walls to be 9 inches thick ? 

The Chairman: Undoubtedly. The resolution now stands 
that in every instance where a single house is built the outer 
walls must be 9 inches thick. 

Mr. J. Hughes said he took it that the duty of the Board 
was very simple in this case. The committee had plans before 
them which they passed, but they had not been adhered to. 
It was all very well to say the next house would have 4}-inch 
walls to be placed against this one, but Mr. Ward must arrange 
that. It was not for the Board to interfere with private 
individuals. He hoped they would pass the recommendation 
of the committee. 

The recommendation was agreed to, and a notice was 
directed to be given that the alteration must be made within 
twenty-eight days. 


THE BIRMINGHAM NAVIGATION SCHEME. 


A DEPUTATION from the Provisional Committee of the Bir- 
mingham and Bristol Channel Improved Navigation Scheme 
have laid a further statement before a committee of the Birming- 
ham Town Council. 

The Provisional Committee say they are not in the position 
of promoters of a private scheme, but rather representatives of 
the interests of the districts which will be affected. It is only 
as the agents of a public trust that they have any chance of 
meeting the opposition which will be brought against the pro- 
posals. Fora lengthened period the principle of public trusts 
has been recognised by Parliament, and this year no fewer than 
fifty harbour authorities availed themselves of the provisions of 
the Harbour and Passing Tolls Act for the creation of new and 
the extension of existing harbours. It is considered probable 


' that the reasons which led to the passing of that Act will be no 
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less convincing when a demand is made for improved canal 
accommodation. 

The Provisional Committee say they have addressed 
themselves to the principal local authorities in the districts 
affected by the scheme, not for the purpose of obtaining 
assistance by way of support or contribution to an independent 
company, but in order to press upon these representative 
bodies the great and growing popular demand for immediate 
relief to their heavily-taxed industries, and to invite them to take 
their share in instituting inquiries and such subsequent steps as 
may ultimately tend to the promotion of a public trust repre- 
sentative of the whole district proposed to be served by the im- 
proved canal communication. The committee have naturally, 
tn the first instance, made representations to the great 
municipality of Birmingham, which may be regarded as the 
central point of the district ; and they have further been in 
communication with the Corporations of Gloucester and 
Worcester, which, by their position upon the route of the pro- 
posed navigation, are much interested in the accomplishment 
of the undertaking, but at the same time the committee are 
perfectly conscious that these three corporations are by no 
means the only public bodies directly interested in the adoption 
of their proposals. 

_ It may be broadly stated that there are two great classes of 
interests affected by the scheme. The first class is composed 
of those manufacturing centres to which the cheap importation 
of raw material for the purposes of their industries and the 
cheap exportation of their manufactures is every day becoming 
a more vital obligation. The second class consists of those 
great commercial ports whose import and export trade would 
be so immensely increased by the improved navigation. In the 
first class, in addition to Birmingham, must be added the whole 
of the districts known as the Black Country. It has been 
shown in the latest report of Mr. Keeling that there is no great 
engineering difficulty in extending the terminus of the improved 
navigation to Wolverhampton instead of Birmingham, and this 
proposed extension would therefore, in connection with the 
existing canal branches, bring within the beneficial operation 
of the new waterway Wolverhampton, Walsall, Dudley, Wednes- 
bury, Tipton, Darlaston, and other busy industrial centres 
which are at present cruelly handicapped for want of a cheap 
outlet for their heavy manufactures. It is also probable that, 
while the exports of the important district of the Potteries will 
continue to pass by the northern route and Liverpool, a large 
import trade in the shape of china-clay used now in these 


future working of the improved navigation, 
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manufactures, nearly all of which is derived from Cornwall and 


| the West of England, will be brought by the more direct and 


cheap southerly route rendered available by the improved 
navigation. It is, however, scarcely necessary to point out that 
a very extensive district, containing many important manufac- 
turing towns, is directly and intimately interested in the success 
of the undertaking ; and that other districts are only relatively 
less directly interested in its realisation. In the second class 
two great commercial ports may be placed in the front rank— 
Bristol and Cardiff; and, in a lesser degree, Gloucester, New- 
port, and Swansea. In addition to the diversion to these 
shipping ports of a great portion of the export trade of the 
Midlands, a new source of revenue will undoubtedly be 
stimulated by the importation of cheap Spanish ores for the 
iron and steel manufacture of the Midlands, and it is abundantly 
apparent that the co-operation of these deeply-interested 
trading communities can be fairly and no doubt successfully 
claimed. The grouping of these two classes together in the 
constitution of a public trust will allow it to be established 
on the widest basis, with great practical benefit to the 
and it will at 
once be evident how, in addition to this advantage, it will 
further so distribute and minimise the participation of each 
corporation or local authority in the responsibilities of the 


| undertaking as to throw no perceptible or direct burden upon 


any one of them. The committee, therefore, in furtherance of 
their previous representations to the committee of the Corpora- 
tion of Birmingham, and in response to their invitation to 
make suggestions as to the practical carrying out of the enter- 
prise, suggest that the Corporation of Birmingham, if satisfied 
after inquiry, as the committee hope and assume, of the prac- 
ticability of their proposals, and of the great public require- 
ments which would be satisfied by their adoption, should take 
the lead in inviting the co-operation of the other corporations 
and local authorities of the district affected by the scheme. 
Representations from the Corporation of Birmingham to the 
Corporations of Wolverhampton, Dudley, Wednesbury, West 
Bromwich, and the various local boards of the Black Country, 
to the Corporations of Worcester, Gloucester, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Swansea, and Newport, would undoubtedly meet with an 
encouraging response, and if followed by a free conference of 
delegates might immediately result in formal representations 
urging upon the Government the insertion of clauses dealing 
with canal trusts in their forthcoming Railway and Canal Bill, 
to be followed, after sufficient inquiry, by the presentation of a 
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definite and well-considered application to Parliament for 
powers to constitute a public trust fully representative of all 
the interests involved for the realisation of the enterprise. The 
committee in formulating these statements are also desirous of 
stating that if the Corporation of Birmingham, while favourable 
to their general propositions, are averse to taking the formal 
initiative, the committee would be willing to do so. 

The committee of the Birmingham Town Council have the 
subject under consideration, but it is one which needs long 
deliberation. Meanwhile, speculators are not indifferent to the 
scheme, and the proposal of a canal to connect Birmingham 
with Hull, vza the Trent, indicates that something will be done 
to improve the transit to and from one of the most important of 
the manufacturing districts. 


“TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS.’’ 


A CURIOUS case came before the Leamington Borough Police 
Court last week, when James D?Arcy Phillips, who gave his 
address as No. 1 Kingsmead Terrace, Bath, and described 
himself as “a doctor of philosophy, journalist, and special 
reporter,” was charged with obtaining money from the Mayor 
of Leamington (Councillor Fell) by means of false pretences.— 
Mr. J. W. Hassall prosecuted, and said that on November 5 
there appeared in a Leamington paper an advertisement, 
headed “To Builders and Contractors,” which stated that the 
trustees of the Boyle’s estate were about to erect five detached 
villa residences, of different designs and dimensions, near 
Warwick, and inviting tenders for the erection of the same. 
Copies of drawings and specifications would be forwarded on 
receipt of “open” postal order for 17. The advertisement was 
signed “J. D’Arcy Phillips, secretary, 3 Church Street, Bath.” 
It was upon that advertisement that the present charge was 
based. The prosecutor’s foreman saw the advertisement, and 
forwarded a 1/. postal order to the prisoner; but being 
suspicious, and not receiving any reply, he communicated with 
the pelice. The Chief Constable of Leamington proceeded to 
Bath to the address given, where he found the prisoner rented 
a room at 2s,a week in which to write his letters. At his 
lodgings were found a large number of newspapers containing 
a similar advertisement to the one now produced, with the 
difference that the villas were to be erected near the town in 
which each paper was published. In his possession were also 
found a number of postal orders from builders and ‘contractors 


in various parts of the country, including Nottingham, Birming- 
ham, Warwick, Wolverhampton, Milverton, and Leamingtcn. 

Since the prisoner’s arrest the Chief Constable has received a 
large number of letters from builders and others in various 
parts of the country, who allege they forwarded money to tke 

prisoner, thinking the advertisement was genuine. They had,. 
however, received no reply. Every effort had been made to 
find the ‘‘ Boyle Trustees,” but without avail.— Detective Berry, 
Bath, who apprehended Phillips, said the prisoner protested 
against the arrest as monstrous and illegal, and said he should 
go under protest. Since the arrest scores of letters had come 
to the prisoner’s lodgings, the majority of which contained postal 
orders for particulars.—The prisoner was committed for trial. 

The Magistrates would not accept “ Boyle’s Trustees” as bail. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FROM CENTRAL STATIONS. 


ON Saturday evening, Mr. J. R. Williamson read a paper 
to the Manchester Association of Engineers on ‘Electric 
Lighting from Central Stations.” He said that in this country 
up to the present time, with very few exceptions, electric light- 
ing had taken the form of isolated or separate installations. 
There were, of course, and would continue to be, many cases 
where the only means of having this illuminant would be in 
this way ; and for large works, where it was necessary to carry 
on processes night and day, the saving over any other method 
of lighting was a very substantial one. Even in cotton mills, 
where not more than 300 to 400 hours of artificial lighting was 
required per annum, it had been found to be economical. The 
installation was described at length by Mr. Williamson. He 
did not, he said, wish to disguise the fact that it was possible to 
cause fire by electricity, but if the work was properly carried 
out and with reasonable precautions, the chances of fire were 
much more remote than with any other system of artificial 
lighting. To light a seties of buildings would involve con- 
ductors of such weight and expense as to render the cost pro- 
hibitive in competition with gas except for very limited areas. 
Under given conditions it was not a difficult question to 
calculate what sized mains should be used to give the most 
economical results. On the one hand they had interest and 
depreciation on the outlay, and on the other the cost of the 
energy lost in the conductors, and the calculation was simply 
to strike a balance between these, keeping as a minimum such 
a sectional area as would safely carry the current required. 
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The results of the investigations of electricians and engineers 
during the last five or six years were described by Mr. William- 
son. The system of distribution for public lighting attempted at 
Colchester four years ago, in which Brush dynamos were used, 


ought, in his opinion, to have been more successful than it was. | 


The Westinghouse Company, who are the owners of Gaulard 
& Gibbs’s American patents, had within the last year been 
energetically at work. The converters they used were very 
similar to Ferranti’s; in fact, the best construction was so 
simple that very little variety is possible. They used an 
E.M.F. of 1,000 volts in the main circuits and 50 volts in the 
damp circuits. They carried their wires on poles overhead, to 
which poles the converters were also attached, and the lower 
wires on the diagram represented the secondary circuit, from 
which branches were taken into the buildings to be lighted. 
There were already twenty-seven electric light stations at work 
in the States on this system. The Grosvenor Gallery installa- 
tion, commenced by Sir Coutts Lindsay & Co, under the 
management of Mr. Ferranti, was the first in this country on 
the parallel system of converters. Siemens’s alternating current 
dynamos and Ferranti’s converters, connected by circuits run 
overhead, were used, and a very considerable number of lamps 
was nightly supplied from this plant. There was another at 
Eastbourne, which he thought was a better example of public 
lighting, although as yet nothing like so extensive. In this in- 
stallation an Elwell-Parker alternating current dynamo and 
Lowrie and Hall converters were used. The mains were run 
underground, and branches tapped where required, As they 
worked at 2,000 volts, each ampére generated by the dynamo 
would be capable of supplying thirty lamps in the secondary 
circuits. They had an ingenious arrangement for maintaining 
the constant E.M.F. of the dynamo. He had not so far re- 
ferred to arc lamps, because in the question of public supply 
of electricity they would in all 
part. High candle- power incandescent lamps would, it 
seemed to him, be more suitable in the majority of cases ; 
at the same time it was satisfactory to find that it was possible 
to work arc lamps from converters, and thus they would have 
the same dynamos supplying both arc and incandescent lamps, 
without any risk of the one interfering with the other. When 
electric lighting first came before the public there was a great 


rush, and a large number of companies were floated. The 


public expected too much, and their speculation only brought 
disappointment. This was a serious blow to the industry, which 
was only now regaining the confidence of which it was robbed 
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| by speculators. Great scientific difficulties had been swept 
| aside, but there still remained a difficulty of another kind, 

which had been a serious impediment to the progress of central- 
| station lighting in this country. He referred to the Electric 
Lighting Act of 1882, which contained restrictions under which 
no private company could work. The Eastbourne Company 
obtained their right to run underground conductors from the 
Corporation prior to the passing of this Act; hence they were 
in a position which he believed was unique. The Act did not 
refer to overhead conductors, and therefore, where the neces- 
sary permission could be obtained, work might be carried out 
on these lines. Still, there were some serious drawbacks, and 
altogether such a plan was not a satisfactory one. There had 
been already three or four Bills before Parliament to amend 
the 1882 Act, but nothing had as yet been done; still, it was 
quite certain that public interest would very soon demand the 
consideration of this point. All that electrical companies 
desired was to be placed on an equal footing with the gas 
companies, with whom they did not fight shy of competition, 
but were anxious for it. 


THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF A LARGE OPERA- 


HOUSE.* 


WE shall best understand the essential features of a large 
opera-house if we first consider, though very briefly, the 
purposes of the building. These are three-fold—musical, 
dramatic, and social. The first two are realised in the produc- 
tion of what is termed “ grand opera”; works planned upon 
an extensive scale, requiring large forces, both musical and 
| dramatic, and extensive and elaborate scenery and machinery 
for the impressive effects desired. It will readily be seen that 
grand opera must be a very expensive affair; the number of 
artists and employés in great performances sometimes reaching 
hundreds. The arrangement for their proper display and 
action must be very extensive, and the scenery and machinery, 
both in variety and magnitude, far exceed what is required for 
other dramatic entertainments. 

Preparations of such magnitude and cost for the perform- 
ances very naturally demand that preparations shall also be 
made for a large audience to meet the expense incurred, and 


* A paper by Mr. J. Cleaveland Cady, read before the Annual 
- Convention of the American Institute of Architects. 
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thus it comes about that a building for a worthy production of 
grand opera must be an immense one—the forces required to 
produce it with any degree of splendour and effect are so great 
that the audience necessary to support these forces must be 
very large, and in consequence the building of unusual size and 
costliness. But so costly are these performances that even the 
largest audiences will not meet the expenses incurred, and other 
sources of revenue have always been indispensable. 

On the Continent, government aid has been freely given, 
both in building and supporting immense and famous opera- 
houses. In this country, where the government is not 
“paternal,” aid has been found in another quarter ; the wealthy, 
fashionable classes, who, even if not caring especially for, nor 
appreciating deeply the music, find it a peculiar and valuable 
social feature. 

Its boxes afford a rare opportunity for the display of beauty 
and toilets. They also give opportunity for the informal ex- 
change of social courtesies, being open to select callers through 
the evening ; the long waits between the acts especially favour- 
ing such interchange. If at any time the box is not needed, 
the tender of it to friends is a very handsome compliment, and 
one that can sometimes be rendered where no other would be 
suitable. For these and similar reasons the opera appeals 
strongly to the wealthy fashionables, who are able to give it the 
financial support that is indispensable, and so we find the third 
purpose of the opera-house the social one. 

The last feature is so important in a financial way that it 
naturally is the foundation of any enterprise of this kind, and 
in no small degree determines the size and character of the 
house ; the promoters of the enterprise will first decide how 
many persons can be secured to engage boxes at a cost of some 
15,000 dols. each, with assessments, perhaps, of 1,500 dols. per 
annum. From fifty to seventy such must be found to raise a 
fund sufficiently large for a building—not a monumental build- 
ing, but a capacious, tasteful, and fireproof structure, suitable 
for grand opera. The fifty, sixty, or seventy boxholders must 
all be eligibly located, in not more than two tiers, which goes 
far to establish the size of the auditorium. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that provision must be 
made in an opera-house for— 

1. A stage and its accessories on a grand scale. 

2. For safely and comfortably seating a large general 
audience, and 

3. For accommodating liberally and elegantly the box- 
holders who have built the house, guarantee it against loss, 
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and receive their special accommodations as a return for the 
same. 

The limits of this article will permit only a brief notice of 
the essential features of each of these divisions. 

1. Stage and Accessories.—Thestage must be deep, to give the 
perspective often necessary for fine effects, as well as to permit 
many scenes to be in readiness at needed points ; it can hardly 
be satisfactory if less than 80 feet from the “« tormentors,” or 
perhaps 95 feet from the footlights. Its width will be governed 
not a little by the number of boxes and size of auditorium, but 
will probably be nearly roo feet. It will have a deep cellar for 
disposing of scenery, as well as assisting in spectacular effects, 
and over the stage a rigging loft, &c., of great height for similar 
purposes. Spacious scene-rooms, convenient to the stage, will 
be indispensable for a considerable répertoire, as well as rooms 
for the varied branches that are allied to the opera. The rooms 
for the artists, musicians, and employés will be simple, comfort- 
able, well lighted, and ventilated. The orchestra will ordinarily 
be placed in front of the stage, as the leader needs to direct 
the forces on it as well as those immediately around him ; but 
its pit should be sunk to such a degree that (with the exception 
of the leader) it does not intrude its writhing, restless members 
between the audience and the picture before them. 

2. The General Audience.—The portions of the house 
devoted to it are the parquette and tiers above the boxes. 
They should be provided with spacious, comfortable seats (as 
opera performances are usually long), seats from 22 to 
24 inches wide, and from 37 to 40 inches from back to back. 
The latter figure allows passage through the rows without great 
discomfort to sitters. Spacious dimensions involve cost, but it 
must be remembered that grand opera is by no means an 
inexpensive affair. The seating of the tiers probably cannot 
be as liberal from back to back, as it increases the difficulties 
ofvision. These difficulties require most careful study to make 
the naturally bad seats as good as possible ; where they are 
decidedly bad it is better to remove them entirely and use the 
space for standing room. 

Another important provision for the audience is abundant 
and easy exits. If possible these should be on three sides of 
the auditorium, so as to avoid crowding at a few points. Stair- 
cases should be built in towers, so that, were fire possible in 
any degree, they would protect from the noise, smoke, and 
elements of panic. This leads to the further point, that of 
safety; and for this the building should be fireproof, built 
almost entirely of masonry and iron, so that it should contain 
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price delivered ex ‘‘ship’’ within one month Sample of 
10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. in stamps. 


Pitch Pine ditto, 17s. per 100 pieces. sharope crete. 


: Yj Zi yyy Zi 
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STAMPS! STAMPS!! 


who agitated Parliament to pass Act to stop for, 
Cheapest house. Best prices given for collections. Opinions on 
Bric-a-brac, 1d. Stamps sent on approval.— 
. W. PALMER, 281 Strand, London. 


NOWLEDGEisPOWER 


he seventh edition of an instructive and useful 


d stamps. 


a gaoe fully explaining HOW MONEY IS 


the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 


MADE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks,Shares, 
and Annuities. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACKE, with full particulars, 
can be obtained post free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31, 1884, 


The Birkbeck Buildin 
Receipts exceed 


1X4 ditto, 22s. 9d, 


.Society’s Annual 
ive Millions, 


Dr Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very !ow prices :—1}x44 Dry Wainscot B 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x 4}ditto, 48s.; 134 Pitch Pine ,26s.6d.; 
IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

Wharf and Sawmille :_537 King’s Read, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,1x8. 

Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals, &c. 


without liability or risk, is sent gratis and post free on 
Pees Address—GEO, EVANS & Co.@STOCK 
OKERS, GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON, E.c, 


TOBACCONISTS’ TRADE. 


eee advice how to open remuneratively from 
any amount, however small, send for Illustrated Catalogue 
post free._LESSER FRIEDLANDER, 3 Houndsditch. London. 


DRAIN AND CHIMNEY CLEANSING MACHINES. 
DAVIDSON & HART’S 


ow, TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office cf 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SocIETY. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
_ FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with in - 
mediate possession, either for Building or Gardening 
yaag = Apply at the Office of the BIREBECK FREEHOI D 
AND SOCIETY, 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


Roofs complete from 73d. per foot super. 


CREWE’S DRY GLAZING 


Simplest, Cheapest, and Handiest yet introduced, 


For all kinds of Horticultural Structures, Warehouse 
Roofs, Sheds, Markets, Exhibition Buildings, &c., &c. 


H. T. CREWE, Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, 
London, S.E. 


PATENT 


PUSH-IN-SOCKET MACHINES 


Theee can be turned either right or left, pushed in or pulled 
out, without disconnecting themselves, as happens with the old 


ithou 
screw J018 PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


H. HART, 1 SETTLES ST,, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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the least possible combustible material to feed a fire ; it should | economy he must exercise, treats the problem with a simple 
be abundantly provided with water supply, and a very large | dignity that will not be tiresome or uninteresting as the years 
iron tank at the most elevated part of the building (doubtless | go by. 
over the stage) to ee te the quantity and head needed. rs 
The automatic sprinkler, from which much has been expected 
a a a eee ctioe, hes proved tadeciable be tre | _ WEST OF SCOTLAND SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 
pipes filled with water (to be in readiness to work automatic- | THE sixth annual meeting of the members of the West of Scot- 
ally) are liable to freeze, and, bursting, destroy the scenery | land Sanitary Association was held on last Friday in the 
underneath. : Religious Institution Rooms, Glasgow, Lord Provost Sir James 
One more point should be touched upon in regard to the | King, the president, in the chair. The report by the Council 
comfort of the audience—the ventilation. This must be done | (presented by Mr. Church, the secretary) stated that the mem- 
mainly by powerful machinery forcing large volumes of fresh | bership at September 30 last was 357. More work had been 
and suitably tempered air into all parts of the house. The | done during the year than ever before, and the staff of two 
products of gas combustion (if gas is used) should be drawn off | engineers had been very fully employed. In all 354 inspections 
as far as possible and not allowed to defile the air. In an ill- | had been made during the year, but over and above this, 475 
ventilated house, the long performances toward the last are | visits had been made to work in progress. The medical pro- 
hardly endurable, and are invariably followed by headaches the fession had shown their appreciation very much of late of the 
ensuing day ; surely, the late hours demanded by the perform- | aid the Association can render their members in diagnosing 
ances are quite a sufficient tax for ordinary strength without the | certain serious illnesses. Every day prominence was given to 
addition of blood poisoning or fouling. the value attributed by the public to the certificate of the Asso- 
3. The Accommodation of the Boxholders or Founders of | ciation on the sanitary condition of any house. Of late great 
the House-—Each will have a box which gives a degree of | improvement had been observed in the general practice of 
seclusion while allowing a full display of the occupants. The | plumbing and drainage in the city and district, some credit of 
boxes should command a good view; contain, without | which was probably due to the Association’s dissemination of 
crowding, about six persons, and to avoid disagreeable | the latest and best knowledge on these subjects. The financial 
jealousies, be equally desirable in size, style, &c. ach box | statement showed a balance of to2/. in favour of the Associa- 
should have a small salon or room opening out of it, to lay off | tion. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
or adjust wraps, &c., or to retire to if indisposed, or to have a said that this Association, though it had not come prominently 
chat with friends, or partake of refreshments. Broad corridors | before the public, and had not yet had a very long period of 
should connect all the several saloons, for easy access and | existence, was one whose importance it was not easy to over- 
interchange of visits. Large vestibules should be provided for estimate. A new danger had arisen in modern times to which 
those waiting for carriages, and covered driveways, that they | all classes were subject ; and it was of very great importance 
may be reached without exposure. in the interests of those near and dear—their health and even 
A few words may be said upon the matter of style. After | their lives—that some protection should be found against this 
such a building as has been indicated has been planned, it will | new danger, which was of a very insidious kind. By means of 
doubtless be found that there is little money left with which to | a small subscription to this Association, however, a vely 
make it a noble work of art, or a monumental work. The great | thorough inspection was obtained, and he had no hesitation in 
amount of solid masonry, the costly use of iron in unwonted | recommending his fellow-citizens in large numbers to join their 
forms and shapes, the large area of costly trusswork, and the ranks. As the Society became older it would be more appre- 
quantities of fireproofing, will rapidly consume the funds. ciated, and its work larger.—Mr. J. Cleland Burns, Fern Tower, 
Happy will it be if the architect acknowledges the situation in seconding, advised the inspection of houses ‘down the 
frankly, and meets it in a simple manner; not doing some , water,” because very often people who had gone to the coast 
cheap and striking thing, or revelling in the latest architectural returned rather worse than they were when they set out. 
fashion which will shortly be despised, but, following some The report was adopted. Office-bearers were appointed for 


honoured and appropriate style, especially adapted to the the year. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 


REGISTERED 
PATENTED IN PATENTED IN 
England, = Austria- 
Belgium, = Hungary, 
= SA = | Denmark, 
, =F | United 

Germany, = States 
Italy. =e of America 


TRADE MARK. 
PRAIA AARARA RAIA IIAP PPP PPD 


KALLKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 
oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 
stone, plastering, &c. ' 

CHEAPNESS.-—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 

ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-Ib. tin of KALLKOLITH goesfurther than three times the same quantity of oil-colour. 

DRYING POWERS.—1lt dies within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 

DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers, and it is an excellent medium for Affixing Labels on Metal or Tin. 


Sry SS VEO cee Ase ers 


21 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.: February 23, 1886. Extract from Spons’ *‘ Mechanics’ Own Book.” 

I have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks ; CTY: LITH) will suffice to prepare wood or paper 
the results of which are very satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the A single coat of this liquid (KALLKO : ) As : a ‘ prep ; Bee ay 
first coat of paint on wood and other substances, and is of such a nature that the | as wellas lime or hard plaster walls, for painting with oil-colour. This substance is 
ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of : . Hy ¢ the surface so perfectly, that it takes 
coats now given reduced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there cheaper than linseed oil, aud cloges She ee ‘ Fin aoe a ae y 
-will be a large sale, J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. much less paint to cover it than when primed with oil. 


Sees 
Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 lbs. each, net 40s., packing included. Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


Address— KALLKOLITH CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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DANGERS of WINDOW CLEANING PREVENTIBLE, 


The many terrible Accidents which are constantly occurring could be 
entirely prevented by the use of 


ROBERT ADAMS’ 


PATE, NT 


REVERSIBLE & SLIDING WINDOW 


Which renders that operation a pleasant employ- 
ment, and complies with that necessary, excellent, 
and humane Act of Parliament, made for the 
protection of human life, as follows : 


Act 10 & 11 Vict. cap. 89, sec. 28, enacts that “ Every 
occupier of any house or other building, or other person, 
who orders or permits any person in his service to stand 
on the sill of any window in order to clean, paint, or 
perform any other operation upon the outside of such 
window, or upon any house or building within the said 
limits, unless such window be in the sunk or basement 
storey, is liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s., or, in the Ci 
discretion of the justice before whom he is convicted, to mil uy, 
be committed to prison for a period not exceeding four- : i 
teen days; and any constable, by virtue of this Act, shall PTA ANS a 
take into custody without warrant, and forthwith convey a SWS aes 

. . *.y oe ae . 1) TA EAE 
before a justice, any person who within his view commits PANE iN 


any such offence.” aT = ia See i 
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rt mmm) he accident referred to in last week’s “ARCHITECT” il nea 
arm : es Nilf 


uM ih would never have occurred if ROBERT ADAMS’ a 
REVERSIBLE WINDOW had been in use. 
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SS ee = i St. James’s Gazette says—“ Why is this useful statute \I Pe NS . ; 
Window Cleaning by New Method. scarcely ever acted upon ?” Window Cleaning by Old Method. 
& by 
Several Patents have b anted f ersible Diagrams showing R. ADAMS’ Patent System of making 7 
be are ote - San Ks . atl Windows both Sliding and Reversible :— i IMPORTANT NX OTICE., 
Windows; three of these are the invention of the ig 173Pian of Sashes and Pulley Sash. Patent Reversible 
above-named patentee. His first patent necessitated : Window with Fixed Tongue. Fig. 173 Modification is the latest Invention referreé 
special preparation of the sashes and frames, and, a to, and being the simplest, strongest, cheapest, and 
although very costly, a large number were made; his = ee most easily applied to existing as well as to New 


second patent enabled him to apply this improvement 
to old windows as well as to new at less than half the 
cost of his first payment, with the result many more 
were used; his third and last patent, which may be 
called the Climax, enables him to supply reversible 
fittings at one-eighth of the cost of the first patent, 
and is so simple and effective that they can now be 
used in every house, so that it may be considered the 
window of the future. This is the result of great 
study and close application. Architects will doubt- 
less be glad to know that he has at length solved this 
difficult problem, as the want of such a perfect system 
has long been known, and many have actually speci- 
fied Reversible Windows to be used, but in consequence 
of the great cost have had to do without them. By 
the last New Patent, old windows can be made ae 
reversible at a nominal cost, the fittings only costing f 
| 


Sashes, has the Patentee’s highest recommendation, 


These Fittings at 2s. per Set, comprise those required ~ 
for each Sash, viz., 2 screwed Pivots, 2 screwed and 
2 plain Bearings, 2 Tongues, not exceeding 4 feet long, ~ 
&__ rounded and prepared for fixing, and 4 ordinary Slip 
Stile Connecting Screws. 


At 3s. 6d. per Set, special milled and nickel-headed 
| t Screws, with Brass Nut, Bushes, and Escutcheon 
: —- Plates, as shown, to prevent es entire withdrawal of 

CWYZZI0,-—07 5 the screws, are provided, instead of the plain screws. 
ZZ. y ane These erecta Screws can be supplied for countersunk 
‘holes, if preferred to those shown, which are easily 
——_—-—_—_——+---------~ manipulated with thumb and finger, or by a screw- 
driver or a small coin. 
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from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per sash, while the fixing of the 
same will also be very trifling, without altering the 


appearance of the window, yet to slide up and down 


f Constructed for the reception of the Patent Reversible. 
in the ordinary way, and in one minute can be turned = Wp PAL HE ee n 


to Y x re) Fittings at ordinary prices. 
inside out for cleaning. It is believed that making Yy AN NS |e es aa a FF 

sashes under this last patent on a large scale, they ; 
will only cost about the same as ordinary sliding 
windows. Full particulars will be given on applica- 
tion to 


ROBERT ADAMS, Inventor & Patentee, = : IN When ordering Patent Fittings, depth and width o 
17 Blackman Street, London, S.E. Common, 2/- per set. Best, 3/6 per set. each Sash must be given. 


ROBERT ADAMS, Patentee, 


17 BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, S.E.. 
Telegraphic Address: “ROBERT ADAMS, LONDON.” 


Estimates sent on receipt of application, giving 
particulars and sizes of the Sash.s 
and Windows. 
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THE WEEK. 


A “Nore” in Zhe Architect of August 6, 1886, called 
attention to the decision of the Court of Appeal in the 
action taken by the owner of Vulcan Cottages, near the 
Victoria Park, who sought to restrain the Poplar Board of 
Works from permitting offensive and pestilential smells to 
issue from drains or sewers placed along the back and front 
of his property. The action began in April 1886, and the 
Board pleaded that they were not responsible for the g-inch 
drain, as it was not a sewer in the terms of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act. Mr. Justice Norru, however, 
granted an interlocutory injunction against the Poplar 
Board. There was an appeal, when the judgment went in 
favour of the Board, as the 9-inch drain was considered 
to come under the definition of a drain in the Act, which 
was to include any drain used for the drainage of one 
building only, or premises within the same curtilage, or any 
group or block of houses by a combined operation under 
the order of any vestry or district board. At the time it 
was supposed that the 9-inch drain was in connection solely 
with the Vulcan Cottages; but after the decision of the 
‘Court of Appeal it was discovered that a drain from a dif- 
ferent property ran into the g-inch drain. As the junction 
could not take place, at least legally, without the sanction 
of the authorities, the new evidence was supposed to alter 
the conditions of the case, and to prove that the 9-inch 
drain was a sewer. A fresh action was taken. Strange to 
say, there was no entry of the sanction in any of the records 
of the Poplar Board or the Metropolitan Board, and the 
authorities therefore argued that they should not be held 
jiable for a connection which was without their knowledge 
or consent. ‘The case also came before Mr. Justice NorTH, 
and occupied several days in November. On Monday his 
lordship gave judgment, this time in favour of the Poplar 
Board of Works. Recognising the maxim that an action 
‘does not lie where a man has not sufficient notice of his 
duty, the judge held that, as the plaintiff himself was not 
aware of the character of the drain until he made an 
examination after the decision of the Court of Appeal, the 
Board could not have divined its condition by the exercise 
of any reasonable care. The action was, therefore, dis- 
missed with costs. The limitation imposed by the phrase 
“reasonable care” will become a bar to the success of 
similar actions, which are based on the supposition that a 
Board is a sort of paternal government that can be held 
responsible for trifles. 


THE report of the Northampton Church Extension 
Society announces that the chief event of the past year was 
the competition for the church of St. Paul, Kingsthorpe, 
which was intended to accommodate 600 people, and to 
cost not more than 5,o00/. The competition was restricted 
to architects who were in practice in the town or county. 
‘There were eight sets of plans received from Northampton, 
Peterborough, Wellingborough, and Kettering, The design 
by Mr. M. H. Hoxpinc, of Northampton, was selected, 
who, it appears, was the architect for the last church erected 
through the endeavours of the Society. Sufficient funds for 
the work have yet to be acquired, although the necessity 
for the church has become urgent. 


THE gas companies are opposed to subways in the 
metropolis, and it is impossible to pass a law compelling 
them to put pipes in subways. They will be still more reso- 
lute in preserving the existing arrangements, since the 
courts have decided against the vestries in regard to the 
damages to pipes which arise while employing a steam 
roller for the repairs of streets. The Gas-Light and Coke 
Company brought an action against the vestry of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, in which damages were sought 
for injuries to pipes through the use of 15-ton rollers, and 
also an injunction against the use of rollers so heavy. On 
the finding of the jury, a verdict for the company was 
entered. The vestry appealed, and failed. The decision 
supplies an additional argument in favour of the supply of 


I 


gas and water being in the hands of a municipality. It is 
an advantage to employ heavy rollers wherever traffic on 
roads is as constant as in London, but henceforth a limit to 
weight is imposed. The vestries must pay for a cracked 
pipe, but, when pipes leak through careless laying and the 
ground becomes saturated with gas, there is no remedy for 
individuals or the public. 


_ A Commission is now sitting in Glasgow in order to 
inquire into the application of the Town Council for such 
an extension of the boundaries of the city as will take in 
several of the suburban burghs. One of the reasons given 
is the want of control over buildings which are erected in 
the neighbourhood of the city. The Lord Provost, in his 
evidence on Tuesday, said :—‘‘ My experience as Dean of 
Guild led me to see that in some cases while we were able 
to deal with buildings within our jurisdiction, builders had 
only to cross the border and go outside in order to do 
whatever was right in their own eyes, and the result was 
very much to be regretted in the public interest.” From 
the anxiety shown by the Council, it might be supposed 
that Glasgow building regulations are perfect. But the 
Commission has also received a memorial from the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, praying that, if the extension be 
sanctioned, the building regulations of the city shall not be 
enforced in the way they are now administered. It is no 
new scheme of the Institute ; and the Commissioners are 
asked to take into consideration the great importance of 
having, as a condition to any extension of the city 
boundaries, a properly framed Building Act made applic- 
able to the whole area, and administered by duly qualified 
surveyors, placed over each district into which the city may 
be divided. 


_ Mr. J. M. Kertier has presented the Dundee Free 
Library with a complete set of Mr. Rusxkin’s writings, in 
forty-eight volumes, and of other valuable works. 


Tue Portrait Gallery in Edinburgh has been enriched 
by a few interesting additions. One is a sketch of WILLIAM 
Dyce, R.A., who was among the band of artists who 
gathered round the late Prince Consort. He painted 
some of the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, and 
aided in the formation of the art schools of the Science 
and Art Department. WuLitiam DycE was an accom- 
plished and scholarly painter, who laboured zealously for 
the promotion of mural decoration among us; and his 
works in the church erected by Mr. BEREsroRD Hops, in 
Margaret Street, denote his adherence to a theory of that 
branch of art. In his early days he studied hard in Italy, 
and the portrait sketch which has been added to the Edin- 
burgh collection represents him sketching from a gondola 
in Venice. It is the work of Davip Scott, who was also 
a remarkable man, but might be also cited, like Dyck, as 
an example of the danger of thinking over much about the 
theory of art. A medallion by Tassie has for subject 
Ropert ADAM, one of the ‘ Adelphi,” whose fame was 
lately revived. TassiE, the medallist, and the most suc- 
cessful imitator of Greek and Roman gems, was a Scotsman, 
and the portrait is interesting for the author’s sake as for 
the subject. 


THE competition designs for the decoration of the 
salle des fétes in the mairie of the sixth arrondissement of 
Paris have been sent in, and it is found that nearly one 
hundred painters have entered into the contest. The 
selection is entrusted to a jury of eight members, with the 
Préfet de la Seine as chairman. Three members are 
nominated by the Municipal Council, two are repre- 
sentatives of the administration, and the competitors have 
the right to elect the remaining three. On Friday last the 
artist members were elected. They are M. JeAN PAUL 
Laurens, who has a great reputation as a juror of the Paris 
Salon ; M. Capanet, the head of one of the most famous 
of ateliers ; and M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES, who is sure to 
have many followers among the competitors. As supple- 
mental jurors, the choice has fallen on M. OLIVIER 
Merson, who holds a very high place among the younger 
artists ; M. Boutancrr, who has also a great school ; and 
M. Bonnat, the portrait painter. There will be no lack of 
ability and experience on a jury that is so composed. 
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ETCHINGS OF VENICE.* 


F one of the architectural societies could induce Mr. 
Ernest GEORGE to read a paper describing how he 
spends some of his days, there would be not only profit for 
everybody who was present, but also the elucidation of a 
mystery. By some process that has yet to be revealed, he 
is able to produce a quantity of work that is enough to 
amaze people who pride themselves on their industry and 
expedition. It might be imagined that Mr. GEorGE’s days 
have more than the usual number of hours. In the rooms 
of the Fine Art Society in Bond Street we can see the 
second exhibition of his water-colour drawings, containing 
a couple of hundred works, from Continental as well as 
English subjects. It will be said that travelling is cheap in 
our days, and one can quickly reach Edinburgh, Rouen, or 
Amsterdam. But while so much may be granted, it must 
be admitted on the opposite side that time has to be spent 
in the search for subjects that, while picturesque, are not 
too commonly represented. However people may talk 
about quick sketching, the amount of time which was 
needed to complete so vast a collection of water-colours 
must encroach largely on the working hours of a year. We 
have before us a series of a dozen etchings by Mr. ERNEsT 
GeEorGE, which could not be dashed off with the ease of 
pencil sketches, and similar plates by him appear from time 
to time. This pictorial work would seem to be about as 
much as most artists are able to complete, but it is only 
supplemental to Mr. Grorce’s architectural work. He is 
not satisfied with making a design of a building or a sketch 
of it for an academy exhibition. All the working drawings, 
we believe, can show more or less of his hand, and his 
attention extends to the simplest detail. When so vast a 
mass of work is considered, it is not easy to make out where 
the time is found for rest or thought, and we must believe 
that Mr. GeorGE is one cf those fortunate men who are 
able to find relaxation in change of labour, and who feel a 
conqueror’s delight when they can represent a bit of the 
world on paper. But, as much must also be due to a wise 
disposition of time, he would serve many by explaining his 
manner of restraining the flying hours, and forcing them to 
do many things that are profitable. 

The introduction to the etchings from Venice reveals to 
us with what personal delight Mr. GEorGE can set about 
the tasks he prescribes to himself. When sketching, his 
thoughts are not occupied with the production of some- 
thing that will be attractive to a purchaser. He writes with 
the joyousness of a boy who has escaped from school, and 
finds beauty rather than books in stones, with good in every- 
thing. Venice might be supposed by this time to be ex- 
hausted for every dweller in this land of Coox and his 
tourists ; and, indeed, prudent people hesitate to express ad- 
miration for canals or gondoliers, for St. Mark’s or the 
fishing-boats, for the sky or the lagoons, from a fear of 
being taken for cockney travellers or followers of Mr. 
Ruskin. Mr. GrorcE expresses his feelings frankly, and 
instead of jeremiads over what contractors, hotel-keepers, 
and limited liability companies have accomplished, we have 
thanks for so much being still left for the enjoyment of any- 
body who has eyes, and is competent to use them. The 
pictures that are ever forming and changing, the tender 
colours on the tall palaces, the brightness of the upper and 
the shadows of the lower storeys, the green and golden 
lichens which give additional beauty to the marble, the 
variation of brightness and gloom which the bridges confer 
on the narrowest canal, the bands of colour which dispel 
the prosiness from common mooring-posts, the postures of 
the gondoliers, the “noble vagabondism” of the men in 
their slouchy garments, the brilliant stuffs and glowing fruit 
that are exposed for sale outside the houses—all these and 
other sensuous excitements for every one whose mind is 
movable by form and colour, are registered with a sense of 
gratitude by Mr. Ernest Georce. We find it revealed 
that in Venice as in London he has observed things in the 
quietness and clearness of early sunshine, when “ the build- 
ings in light are as silver, and those in shade are a pearly 
grey. ‘ 

The sketch-books of Mr. GEorcE must have been well 


* Twelve Etchings of Venice. By Ernest i 
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filled in Venice, and a selection from such a wealth of sub- 
jects could hardly be otherwise than difficult. What are 
the twelve which were considered the most suitable for 
etching? That is a question which many will ask. They 
are as follows :—The steps leading to the Rialto, the bridge 
near the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, a part of the Baratteri 
Canal, the Church della Salute, the canal near the Church 
of Santo Stefano the Ponte Colonne, fishing and trading 
boats (two etchings), the bridge near the Scuola di San 
Rocco, the Church of San Geremia, the Palazzo Doria, and 
a part of the interior of St. Mark’s, fitly forming a climax, is. 
placed last. 

It will be evident that Mr. GEorGE has not intended to 
represent either the most beautiful of the buildings in 
Venice, or those which have the most historic or legendary 
interest. He has simply selected the subjects which best 
served his purpose as an etcher and his present mode of 
etching. The latter condition is important. When Mr. 
GEORGE first appeared as an etcher his plates abounded in 
lines of extreme fineness, by which he sought to express the 
character of a wall. It was plain to see they were the work 
of a man with a delicate hand who revelled in the use of 
the needle, as it was a more satisfactory instrument than 
pen or pencil. In the etchings from Venice the lines are 
bolder and fewer, there is stronger relief and more breadth 
in the masses. It is evident that Mr. GEORGE has become 
more cognisant of the limitations of etching, but he is also 
more successful with it as a means of expressing the feeling 
of a moment. His plates cannot compare with photo- 
graphs in rendering detail, but they suggest the impression 
which a building can make in a way which no photograph 
could even attempt. In rendering of light and shade and 
form they can compete with the best water-colours. 

In the plate of the Rialto, we see the contrast which is 
afforded by the play of light and shade on the approach 
where, from the narrowness in one place, the overhanging 
balconies and the long series of steps, the coldness which is 
supposed to belong to Italian work is entirely extirpated. 
When representing the bridges which span the narrow 
canals, he also brings out the contrast between the water 
under them and the part beyond, although in doing so he 
has to heighten the difference in colour between the adjoin- 
ing houses and the bridges. The view of the Dogana and 
the Salute shows the portico in front of the former, with 
the long side of the united buildings. We can recognise 
the skill in selecting the point of view, for the vertical and 
horizontal lines of the Dogana serve as a foil to the graceful 
contours of the domes of the church. ‘The group of build- 
ings is a favourite subject with artists, who are emulous of 
competing with CANALETTO, whose noblest picture is a view 
of the church. Mr. GEORGE passes by the Augustinian 
church of St. Stephen—it may be owing to the existence in 
it of the mausoleum of Morosini, who destroyed the 
Parthenon—but what a charming view he contrives to make 
out of the canal near the church, although the materials are 
commonplace, and the most prominent feature is a sort of 
pent roof. In the Ponte Colonne there is little of the 
bridge, but an entry near it with steps to the canal is 
as suggestive as anything in black and white can be. 
Another bridge that found favour in Mr. GrorGE’s eyes is 
the one leading to the famous Scuola di San Rocco, which 
is the goal of all admirers of TINTORET. It is characteristic 
of the ease with which the picturesque triumphs over the 
constructive when we find Mr. GeorGceE condoning the want 
of symmetry in the bridge, because ‘‘it combines happily 
with the line of the marble stairs.” The difference between 
a view and a picture is exemplified in the plate of San 
Geremia. Few visitors think much of this church, but as it is 
here presented, with the curious tower that seems to belong 
to the palace as well as to the church, it assumes a new 
interest, and the angle of the canal is a bit which many 
will say was unwisely overlooked by them. In the plate of 
the Palazzo Doria and its neighbour the houses have the 
sunlight upon them, but the glare makes the gloom of the 
doorways and alleys and the shadows of the balconies more 
strong, and gives depth to the reflections in thecanal. This 
plate is one of the most effective in the series, although it 
may appear an easy task. An artist who proposes to select 
a part of St. Mark’s as a subject must have the uncomfort- 
able feeling that ke is imitating the pedant of classic legend, 
who believed that he could indicate the} character of his 
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house by a brick from the walls. Where so much is worthy 
of representation, choice is difficult. Colour in St. Mark’s 
is also more wonderful than form, and an etching must, 
therefore, be little more than a translation of a poem in 
which the figurative language becomes plain prose. Mr. 
Ernest GkorGE takes the chapel near the pulpit on the 
right side, where, from the number of the recesses, he is best 
able to dispense with colour. In this plate there is no 
‘chance for surfaces that are lighted, and it is all worked 
over like one of the artist’s earlier etchings. The etching 
is a bold attempt with a most difficult subject, and we con- 
sider it to be the finest in the volume. 

Every architect must feel gratified at the success which 
Mr. ErRNEst GEORGE has attained, and which is won by 
steady effort united to enthusiasm. The etchings may not 
be attainable by all his brethren, but copies should be 
accessible wherever a student of the art is to be found. 
The qualities which distinguish the etchings might be traced 
to the study and practice of architecture, for they could not 
be successful if the author had not by swift analysis recog- 
nised the most characteristic features in a building, and a 
careful study of the plates must therefore be most bene- 
ficial to students and draughtsmen. 

There is much in common between the water-colour 
sketches at the Fine Art Society’s Gallery and the etchings. 
In both Mr. GeorcE keeps true to his idea of representing 
the effect of a subject, and to some extent he becomes an 
Impressionist. ‘There is no concealment of the process. 
Where a pencil outline is of use it is allowed to remain, the 
aim being to realise the appearance of an object as it was 
perceived. There is nothing to suggest that a view is the 
result of a painful and slow process of recognition, and 
there are no over-ambitious flights. What Mr. GEORGE 
undertakes he is able to accomplish, and, as sketches, his 
water-colour drawings need not fear comparison with similar 
works by specialists in the art. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 


IRELAND. 


COUNCIL meeting of the Irish Institute was held on 
Monday last, at 37 Dawson Street, Dublin, Mr. Drew, 
R.H.A., in the chair. The other Fellows present were Messrs. 
J. R. Carroll, G. C. Ashlin, J. J. O'Callaghan, S. Symes, W. M. 
Mitchell, and Albert E. Murray, hon. secretary and treasurer. 
The minutes of last meeting were read by Mr. Murray, passed, 
and signed. The general routine business having been got 
through, further arrangements were made with reference to 
general meeting and annual dinner to be held on the 17th inst. 
The names to be submitted for ballot for Fellowship were 
selected. A discussion took place concerning the lodgment of 
plans, &c., with the Corporation of Dublin. The meeting was 
then adjourned until the 12th inst. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE third ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Edward I’Anson, 
president, in the chair. 


The Late Edmund Woodthorpe. 

The SECRETARY announced with regret the death of Mr. 
Edmund Woodthorpe, Fellow. 

The PRESIDENT said it was only necessary for him to men- 
tion the name of Mr. Woodthorpe. A more cheery, a brighter, 
a more honourable man did not exist in the profession. Hehad 
written a short memoir of Mr. Woodthorpe, which would appear 
in the Proceedings of the Institute. 

Professor KERR said nothing could be added to the feeling 
testimony borne by the President to the memory of Mr. Wood- 
thorpe. He was well known in that room as well as in the 
profession at large. He was a most honourable man and most 
genial in his ways, and a most useful member who engaged in 
their discussions. He wished to adda word if he could do so 
without diverging into indiscretion. They all knew that Mr. 
Woodthorpe had held two important offices, and that he had 
been largely dependent on them for hisincome. The headship 
of the family had now devolved on a most worthy son, a man 
of high character, and who was held in high esteem. He 
hoped the authorities would not forget the claims of the son. 
If it were decided, as he thought it would be decided, to say 
elsewhere anything quasi-officially, he was sure the Council 
would send a representative to do so in the name of the 


Institute. It would, he thought, be a most graceful tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Woodthorpe if some favour were shown to 
his son. 

Examinations. 

The SECRETARY stated that at the examinations held this 
month twenty-five candidates were examined, out of which 
nineteen passed and were qualified to become candidates for 
the Associateship. The names of these gentlemen were as 
follows :—Messrs. A. T. Bolton, E. J. Bridges, Thomas 
Davison, E. H. Dawson, G. A. Hamilton Dickon, G. W. Donald, 
G. W. Durrell (from Sydney), S. G. Goss, R. M. Gruggen, 
Thomas Henry, G. Hornblower, L. V. Hunt, W. Campbell 
Jones, J. Peter, A. B. Pite, G. W. Sadler, H. A. Satchell, A. 
Sykes, and W. H. Woodroffe. These, with the twenty-five who 
passed in March last, made altogether forty-four who had 
passes The Ashpitel prize had been awarded to Mr. T. 

avison. 


Mr. RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A., then read a paper, of which 
the following is an abstract :— 


The Auditorium of a Theatre. 

Mr. Nevill, after a few introductory remarks, dealt with the 
plan of a theatre and the arrangement of seats. In England, 
within the last few years, various efforts had been made to 
meet modern requirements. The drawings, which he was able 
to exhibit by the kindness of Mr. Phipps and Mr. Verity, would 
confirm that statement. Mr. Irving’s plan was bad, for the 
people at the back could only see the lower half of the stage. 
The system of seating at the Haymarket was the best artistic- 
ally, and the proportions allotted to the various parts of the 
audience were commercially most satisfactory ; the system was 
also economical in first cost, and in proportion of cubical space 
to accommodation. The pit, which should be as large as pos- 
sible, would, with good accommodation, always prove a financial 
success. The stalls should be only slightly curved, having no 
central passage, and the seats should be regularly alternated, 
so as to afford a clear view between the heads of those in 
front. The visible openings of boxes should not be more than 
5 or 6 feet high. The gallery should be at the back, and not 
in the circle. It was important, artistically, as well as for 
acoustic reasons, that the ceiling of the auditorium should be as 
low as possible. 

A coustics.—The circular form of building afforded no advan- 
tage, the best being a triangle with the stage at the apex, as in 
the theatre at Baireuth, although seats arranged on a curved 
plan allowed a greater number to receive unimpeded waves of 
sound. Ina plan by the author, three-fourths the diameter was 
taken for the height from the stage level to the springing of the 
ceiling. This was lower than most modern theatres, the height 
of which, apparently, measured as much as the diameter. The 
lesser height was, however, an artistic and economical, as well 
as acoustic, gain. Flat ceilings rendered the hearing in the 
upper part defective ; if curved, the sound was collected and 
delivered in a body on to the upper circle. Ventilation and 
fire risk were also connected with the ceiling. The introduc- 
tion of the sun-light rendered it more easy to ventilate through 
the centre of the roof, and some suggested a cupola, but this 
he considered impracticable and undesirable. Proposals had 
been made for reversing the draught by ventilating through the 
stage, but most architects would agree with Professor Roger 
Smith that all draught should be from the actor to the audience. 
Professor Smith quoted, in his treatise on acoustics, some 
experiments to the effect that though sound travelled better 
with the wind than against, yet it travelled better still across 
the wind. If this were true, and the author believed it was, 
one great objection to the central ventilating flue disappeared. 
Saunders, Professor Smith, Mr. Salomons, and nearly all 
English theatrical architects upheld wood, while Lachez, 
followed by some of the French architects, demanded solid 
construction. A house for music required an amount of 
resonance, while in one for acting, sound should be de- 
livered pure and distinct. Wood was, therefore, as bad for 
the latter as stone or hard walls for other reasons. Plaster 
was the suitable substance, supplemented by drapery where 
necessary. Wood might be a suitable lining to solid 
walls if carefully selected, put together like cabinet-work, and 
well oiled and varnished ; but floor boards nailed to wooden 
joists, or match boards papered or painted, had no beauty of 
tone, and the consequent vibration interfered with the purity 
of the sound. In Terry’s Theatre no wood was used in this 
way, but, instead, concrete floors and partitions of plaster on 
wire netting and iron uprights. The ceiling should be treated 
as a resonant surface, constructed of iron and plaster, with a 
second roof over enclosing a sufficient hollow. The spaces 
under the floor and orchestra should also be hollow. Any 
resonant substance used should be of homogeneous character. 

Lighting.—This ought to be regarded by the manager as a 
potent means of inspiriting an audience. It might be accepted 
that the electric light would be used; but, nevertheless, pro- 
vision must be made for gas. To be successful artistically the 
light must be various. In the event of fire the electric light 
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would be extinguished ; the gas sun-light ought therefore never 
to be put out, but turned low during the performance, and 
turned up full between the acts, the electric light being turned 
quite out in the first case, so that the eye was entirely drawn 
to the stage. The front of the circles was the natural place for 
electric lights. Putting them high up in a cupola and using 
ground-glass globes for electric light was to be strictly con- 
demned ; the latter, though much used, destroyed the brilliancy 
of the light. The lights to the passage and on the stairs should 
be on a separate system altogether from that of the auditorium 
or the stage, and should be controlled from the front of the 
house. To protect against rushes of carbonic gas extinguishing 
the light at certain points, such as the entrance to stairs and 
opposite doors, small flues and openings with thick glass fronts 
should be provided in the walls for lamps or gaslights. 

Ventilation.—The electric light rendered no great provision 
of fresh air necessary during a performance. It would, how- 
ever, be always requisite to provide an exit for impure air, and, 
as long as gas was used behind the scenes there must be 
sufficient ventilation to take away the enormous and dangerous 
heat at the top, without creating draught to the stage. The 
sun-burner ought to be in a little cone or drum of its own, and 
have an outer ring to the shaft, which should be opened by the 
same action that turned up the light, in order that ventilation 
might be accelerated between the acts. 

Exits and Entrances, Stairs, &¢.—Necessarily the site 
largely governed both exits and entrances, and the important 
point was to get plenty of doors leading out of the auditorium. 
Any part accommodating more than 200 persons should have 
more than the usual two doors. The pit holding 350, in a plan 
of his own, possessed four doors, and an extra one in the 
middle. All doors should have the upper panels glazed, should 
open outwards and be self-closing, so that when the audience 
were out the doors would be closed to fire. No more dangerous 
arrangement could be concocted than a long straight staircase. 
The straight exit from Terry’s Theatre had been made a great 
deal of in the public press, but, having passed down it, he 
would rather take his chance anywhere in the passages of a 
burning theatre than be one of a crowd going down it. No 
flight of stairs should be long without at least a small landing 
that might afford opportunity to resist pressure from behind. 
The best form of landing-stair was undoubtedly such as that 
to the gallery at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, in which 
four flights of four steps each went round a centre. 
The rounding off of the corners was a great improvement. 
The great destderatum in a staircase was that a crowd could 
pass from top to bottom without any great pressure at any 
point and in acontinuous stream. A circular staircase would 
best attain this, the difficulty of the difference in the width of 
tread being overcome by using an ellipse for the plan in which 
the steps were set to a very large radius, and the small ends 
used as landings. There was another form of the ellipse still 
more easy, and often applicable to a theatre—that was by 
forming the ellipse round a triangle. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works required that every staircase should be solidly closed 
in on both sides. The author ventured to say that regulation 
was a dangerous mistake. A staircase in a public building 
should be open at the sides from top to bottom ; there should 
be no part from which the passengers were unable to see what 
took place all the way down, and especially to see the way out. 
Mr. Nevill considered it would be of the greatest advantage if 
all the staircases could be concentrated in one building, and be 
under one general control and supervision. A design of such 
a staircase, on the triangular plan, was exhibited: each flight 
rose 8 feet 6 inches, the height of the floors. A separate stair- 
case started from each corner—one to the pit circle, one to the 
upper circle, and one to the gallery. The central space was 
left open and the whole building carried up a good height to 
allow smoke or gas to escape upward. Iron foot-rests should 
be built into the stair on the inside, up which firemen could 
climb if required. 

ltre-risks.—At the present moment this was the point of 
most interest in connection with theatres, and after deprecating 
more than a certain degree of legislation and State interference, 
the author expressed his belief that in London, in a well-regu- 
lated theatre, fire-risks were of the slightest. The only 
particular danger in a theatre, above other places, was the 
reckless use of gas behind the scenes and the extreme combust- 
ibility of the woodwork over the stage, owing to the great heat 
prevailing there. Electric light and fireproof paints, together 
with the careful use of iron and concrete in the structure 
generally, would minimise the danger. Some form of fireproof 
curtain must be obtained, and sufficient of the top of the stage 
should open to form a chimney. It was an advantage to 
substitute iron in the seats where feasible, to avoid a blaze as 
much as possible. The seats should be cut off by a fire-resist- 
ing partition or wall from the corridors. The opening in the 
top of the stage should not be too large, and the same action 
which opened it should open a valve at the bottom for inlet of 
air. Referring to the fireproof curtain, Mr. Nevill mentioned 
several—such as hydraulic curtains of two thicknesses of iron, 


solid oak or teak, asbestos, silicated cotton curtains, and the 
water curtains of Captain Heath and M. Marius. A very 
useful addition to a theatre would be a separate door and small 
iron stair in a fireproof shaft for firemen to enter from the 
outside. 

Mr. Nevill, in concluding his paper, acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Mr. Phipps and to Mr. Verity, who had given 
much assistance in lending plans, and also for specially 
preparing some of them. 

The paper was a long one, and the reading occupied till 
9.45 P.M. 

Professor KERR proposed that the discussion of the subject, 
which was one of great interest, should be adjourned. There 
was still a few minutes in which something could be said before 
they separated. 

Mr. WALTER EMDEN said Mr. Nevill’s paper contained 2 
great deal of theory and pure assertion, all opposed to practice, 
which could not be dealt with. Managers could not, he said, 
afford to give the best part of the theatre for the purposes of a 
pit, and Mr. Irving’s plan put the pit occupants at a distance 
where they could neither see nor hear well. The constructional 
arrangements of English theatres were the best suited to 
English people. As regarded acoustics, iron and concrete 
construction was equally as good for conducting sound as wood 
construction. Plaster and wire would answer equally well. Tn 
Terry’s Theatre he had not used wire and plaster for the parti- 
tions, but he had made them of hollow firebrick, and thus. 
economised space. No form of elliptical staircase would be 
good in the case of any crush at all, though a square staircase 
might afford some check. The idea given to persons by an 
elliptical staircase was one of curvature, and that caused them: 
to stumble. This pointed to the necessity of a staircase being 
as straight and clear as possible for people to descend, especi- 
ally in time of panic. As to fireproof construction, up to the 
present time there was not a single theatre that had been made 
fireproof except Terry’s. There was no practical difficulty in 
building a fireproof theatre as far as concerned the auditorium. 
The difficulty and danger was from the stage. An iron curtain 
was liable to buckle, and the weight of it would very likely 
bring down the proscenium walls. In case of fire the chief 
point was to afford the audience sufficient time to get out of 
the building. Sprinklers were of little use unless they were 
controlled by valves instead of being automatic. They were 
then useful as far as being a means for checking a fire in the 
incipient stage. 

Mr. ALFRED DARBYSHIRE (Manchester) said he would be 
unable to attend the adjourned meeting, and he proposed to. 
send some written remarks. ' 

Mr. ROBERT WALKER seconded Professor Kerr’s motion. 
for the adjournment. He strongly protested against the 
assertion made by Mr. Nevill, that the public were under great 
obligations to the theatre managers in providing for their 
entertainment, and that the number of exits was not altogether 
a subject for legislation. Their duty, Mr. Walker said, was to- 
overlook the buildings, and to see that the minimum of danger 
existed. It was then agreed to adjourn the discussion into the 
new year, and a vote of thanks to Mr. Nevill, proposed by Mr. 
Tarver and seconded by Mr. Hansard, having been carried,. 
the proceedings terminated. 


TESSERA. 


Artists and Workmen in France. 
R. REDGRAVE. 


HERE can be no doubt of the marked influence of the 
manufacture of bronzes on the art of sculptuce, arising, 
perhaps, out of the relation thus directly established between 
the artist-sculptor, and the tastes, not of a narrow circle, such 
as in other countries are led to appreciate sculpture through a 
classic education, but of that wider circle of the Parisian public: 
whom the manufacturer has to please as his general customers. 
Hence it would be found that the Parisian sculptors have 
largely departed from the principles that govern Classic art ; 
leaving that treatment which may be called the statuesque they 
have rather adopted the picturesque as the basis of their art. 
Instead of the rigid laws of Greek art which proscribed even 
strong expression, and rather sought a dignified repose than: 
action, there is a large body of French sculptors who have: 
adopted a voluptuous and varied style, wherein action and 
expression play an important part ; which, while it is akin to. 
ornamental rather than to fine art, seeks at the same time to 
please the spectator less from esthetic beauty of form than. 
through the associations which the work calls up in the mindof: 
the spectator—through the story rather than through the art. 
But this more intimate connection between the artist and the 
manufacturer, which tends to bring the artist into the work— . 
shop, and thereby into more close relations with the workmen,,. 
is no doubt a source of infinite improvement to the latter, by 
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the higher intelligence he infuses into them, and the higher 
demands he makes upon their skill and knowledge. Such 
relations between artists and workmen are much more numerous 
in the workshops of Paris than in England, both in the sections 
of metal manufacture, furniture, porcelain, and tapestry, and no 
doubt tend to the excellence and skill which all acknowledge 
the French art workman to possess. 


Florence and its Rivals. 
O. BROWNING. 


There is no city in Europe which inspires its admirers with 
such passionate affection as Florence. Of the land to whom 
Fortune has given the fatal dower of beauty it is the eye and 
the light. Even to those who are accustomed to the sight of 
Rome backed by the varied barrier of hills which extends in 
broken line from Tivoli to Albano, or to the view of Venice 
rising “with majestic motion” from the level plain of the 
Adriatic, the position of Florence offers greater charms. The 
valley of the Arno, from Pistoia to Florence, may truly be 
called the garden of Italy. Bounded by the dusky wall of the 
Appenine, the whole plain is bright with villas and farmhouses, 
so thickly strewed as to justify the boast that if contained 
within the walls of the town they would make two Romes. The 
city itself is not unworthy of this approach. Looking south 
from any of the windows of the Lung’ Arno, the eye ranges 
from the church of St. Miniato, with its windows of flaming 
alabaster, to the hill-tower of Arcetri from which Galileo 
watched the stars, and thence over the mass of the Pitti Palace, 
and the dome of Santo Spirito, to the hills of Bellosguardo 
and Monte Oliveto, where the spreading stone-pine and 
the slim cypress-tree shade the open campanile, with its 
huge bell swinging in the evening sky. The view of Rome 
itself from the Janiculum is not more rich in various domes 
and towers, than Florence seen from the Fiesolan villa of the 
Medici. The dome of Brunelleschi is larger and more majestic 
than that of Michel Angelo. The square-shaped summit of 
St. Michael in the garden, the towers of the Badia and the 
Bargello, and that of the public palace, which seems to hang in 
the very air, may rival the Pantheon and the Colosseum ; 
_while more beautiful than all rises the bell-tower of Giotto, 
“the headstone of beauty” and the consummation of art. 
Florence appears still more lovely on a nearer acquaintance. 
Rome is disfigured by the tasteless churches ‘of the Jesuits, 
and the remains of antiquity are more interesting to the 
memory than agreeable to the eye. Venice has something 
barbaric in its splendour, and its magnificence is not always 
chastened by good taste. But in Florence the most fastidious 
taste is rarely offended. Every step along its streets discloses 
some building of extreme beauty, and in the admiration we feel 
for the entire work we scarcely suspect that a masterpiece of 
Luca della Robbia lies hid under the roof, and that the door- 
handles are masterpieces of Caparra’s skill. 


4 French Lighthcuse. 
F,. A, FOWKE, 


The lighthouse of the “ Heaux de Brehat” is erected on the 
rocks of the same name, which are situated off the coast of 
Brittany, at about 10 miles from the town of Lazardrieux; it 
shows a fixed light on Fresnel’s system, which can be distin- 
guished at a distance of 20 miles. The rock on which it is 
built is covered at high water to a depth of -15 feet, so that the 
whole of the foundations and lower part of the edifice were 
necessarily tide work. The rock, which is an extremely hard 
black porphyry, having heen excavated to a sufficient depth to 
secure a perfectly solid surface, an annular cutting of 2 feet 
deep by 4 feet wide, and with a diameter of 45 feet, was made 
in the rock to receive the outer stones of the first course of 
masonry. The masonry of the lower part of this lighthouse is 
not solid throughout, nor are any iron cramps employed, as in 
the Eddystone and other English lighthouses, to the former of 
which it has been compared by some French engineers, but 
with which the totally different circumstances of position forbid 
all analogy. In the first four courses, or toa height of about 
6 feet, the masonry consists of an exterior ring about 7 feet 
thick, containing forty-eight voussoirs, each fourth one of which 
runs in radially to a length of 15 feet from the face, dividing 
the ring into twelve equal segments, and connecting it to an 
inner ring about 3 feet thick and 13 feet interior diameter, the 
spaces between the rings, as well as the centre of the inner one, 
being filled in with concrete about the height of 6 feet. 
From this level the two rings are carried up in one ring 
of about 12 feet thick, and the centre filled in with concrete 
up to the level of the entrance door, which is 3 feet 
above high-water mark at springtide, or 18 feet from the 
rock. The twelve keys in each course are joggled by granite 
joggles to the course below, and are sunk at the joints to receive 
corresponding projections in the adjacent stones of the course, 
so that each segment is tied in separately. This method was 
adopted so that each segment, being perfect in itself, might be 


completed and secured in one tide. This mode of construction 
was continued up to a level of 18 feet above high-water spring- 
tides, above which the walls were carried up in ordinary ashlar 
work, care having been taken to employ only the best materia!s. 
both of granite and cement. The stones employed varied from. 
I to 33 tons in weight. Granite was used for the entire con- 
struction with the exception of the vaults of the several storeys, 
which were turned in brick. The work was much facilitated by 
the circumstance that a small part of the adjacent rock was un- 
covered at high water, and that a depot was thus obtained at 
which the materials could be collected close to the work, and 
at which cranes could be erected to aid in their disembarkation, 
&c. The diameter at the base is 45 feet, which diminishes to: 
30 feet at a height of 25 feet, with an elliptical profile. Above 
that it is carried up nearly perpendicularly to a height of 
60 feet, where it is terminated by a bold cornice and orna- 
mental stone parapet, the diameter at this point, exclusive of 
the cornice, being 28 feet. From this springs a tower 21 feet 
6 inches in diameter at the base, 19 feet 6 inches at the top, and 
go feet high, surmounted by a machicolated cornice and stone 
parapet. The masonry base of the lantern, 13 feet diameter- 
and 6 feet high, springs from the gallery thus formed, above 
which rises the lantern itself, 10 feet diameter and 18 feet high, 
thus making the total height above the rock 175 feet, and from. 
high-water springtides 160 feet. The building is divided into- 
eight storeys, exclusive of the lantern, and is ascended by a 
small newell stair at one side. Its construction occupied five- 
years. 


Pilate v. Openwork Beams. 
Re He Bows 


For a given span and loading, the depth of an openwork 
bridge may be varied to a considerable extent, without causing 
any material change in the requisite weight of the vertical 
bracing (the angle of inclination of the braces remaining the 
same), consequently it will be found economical to adopt a 
comparatively great depth. On the other hand, the necessary” 
weight of the material in the sides of a platework tube probably: 
varies nearly in proportion with the depth, so that the most 
economical depth will be less than in the case of a Warren or 
lattice bridge, and the upper and lower longitudinal members- 
of the structure will be necessarily heavier, being inversely as 
the depth. Nearly all the principal tubular structures have- 
been made with an effective depth of about 1-16th of the span, 
and this is probably a near approximation to the most econo- 
mical proportion. In the case of the openwork class, the 
practice has been less constant, but the examples are very” 
generally faulty in not being sufficiently deep to insure the 
greatest economy. The Chepstow bridge is an example of an 
opposite character, but in it the points of support afforded to 
the roadway are limited in number to an unnecessary degree. 
I am of opinion that the most economical ratio of the depth to 
the span in openwork bridges will be found to be about 1: 8. 
Now, in comparing the two kinds, we should compare examples 
of similar spans, but of the depths found to be respectively the 
most economical. There will be a certain ratio of depth to 
span, =I : %, at which the two forms will be equally economical; 
and in proportion as the depth is less than in that ratio, so 
much more will be the advantage obtained by using the plate 
instead of the triangular bracing, and vice versd. When, then, 
as in transverse girders of bridges and other minor structures,. 
the depth is limited, it will at once be pointed out whether 
plate or openwork should he used, by the span being more or 
less than + times that depth. 


Strains in Particles of Materials. 
J. THOMSON. 


It scarcely ever occurs that a material is presented to us, 
either for experiment or for application to a practical use, in. 
which the particles are free from great mutual strains. We 
may at pleasure produce certain peculiar strains of this kind. 
Processes producing somewhat similar strains are used in the 
manufacture of almost all materials. Thus, for instance, when 
malleable iron has received its final conformation by the pro- 
cess termed cold swaging—that is, by hammering it till it is 
cold—the outer particles exist in a state of extreme compres- 
sion, and the internal ones in a state of extreme tension. The 
same seems to be the case in cast-iron when it is taken from 
the mould in which it has been cast. The outer portions have 
cooled first, and have therefore contracted while the inner ones 
still continued expanded by heat. The inner ones then con- 
tract as they subsequently cool, and thus they, as it were, pull 
the outer ones together. That is, in the end, the outer ones. 
are in a state of compression, and the inner ones in the opposite 
condition. The foregoing principles may serve to explain 
the true cause of an important fact observed by Mr. Eaton 
Hodgkinson in his valuable researches in regard to the strength 
of cast-iron. He found that, contrary to what had been pre- 
viously supposed, a strain, however small in comparison to that 
which would occasion rupture, was sufficient to produce a set 
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they are still farther displaced from their positions of relaxa- 
tion, they must necessarily undergo a permanent alteration 
in their connection with one another—an alteration per- 
mitted by the ductility of the material; or, in other 
words, the beam as a whole must take a set. In accord- 
ance with the explanation of the fact observed by Mr. Hodg- 
kinson, I do not think we are to conclude with him that 
“the maxim of loading bodies within the elastic limit has no 
foundation in nature.” It appears to me that the defect of 
elasticity which he has shown to occur even with very slight 
strains exists only when the strain is applied for the first time ; 
or, in other words, that if a beam has already been acted on by 
a considerable strain, it may again be subjected to any smaller 
strain in the same direction “without its taking a set. It will 
readily be seen, however, from Mr. Hodgkinson’s experiments, 
that the term “ elastic limit, Mas commonly employed, is entirely 

vague, and must tend to lead to erroneous results. The con- 
siderations adduced seem to me to show clearly that there 
really exist two elastic limits for any material, between which 
the displacements or deflections, or what may in general be 
termed the changes of form, must be confined, if we wish to 
avoid giving the material a set, or,in the case of invariable 
strains, if we wish to avoid giving it a continuous succession of 
sets, which would gradually bring about its destruction ; that 
these two elastic limits are usually situated one on the one 
side, and the other on the opposite side of the position which 
the material assumes when subject to no external strain, though 
they may be both on the same side of this position of relaxation, 
and that they may, therefore, with propriety be called the 
superior and inferior limit of the change of form of the material 
for the particular arrangement which has been given to its 
particles ; that these two limits are not fixed for any given 
material, but that if the change of form be continued beyond 
either limit two new limits will, by means of an alteration in 
the arrangement of the particles of the material, be given to it 
in place ‘of those which it previously possessed ; and lastly, 
that the processes employed in the manufacture ‘of materials 
are usually such as to place two limits in close contiguity with 
one another, thus causing the material to take, in the first 
instance, a set from any strain, however slight, while the interval 
which may afterwards exist between the two limits, and also 
the actual position assumed by each of them, is determined by 
the peculiar strains which are subsequently applied to the 

material. 


Classic and Medizwval Ornament. 


W. P. GRIFFITH. 


In Grecian and Roman decorations, the foliage, fruit, and 
flowers were varied according to their use and position in the 
buildings. The panels at the side of the entrance in the 
exterior of the Pantheon at Rome, the frieze round the exterior 
of the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the 
upper entablature of the Banqueting House at Whitehall, offer 
examples of excellent imitations of foliage, fruit, and flowers, 
arranged in festoons or garlands, with ribands round their 
_ stems and stalks. This classic system differs considerably from 
the Medizeval one; in the former, the festoons or garlands are 
heterogeneously mixed and stuck on the building, or sculptured 
purposely to appear to; and sometimes the ribands are sus- 
pended from nails, but, in the latter, the foliage and fruit grow 
out of the stonework with all the regularity. of nature, whom 
the architects endeavoured to imitate truthfully—the leaves and 
fruit of the maple, ivy, vine, oak, strawberry, and many others, 
being exactly copied, and arranged upon natural or geometrical 
principles. In the. best periods of architecture, design or 
mental arrangement upon natural principles was universal, but 
in modern times it is mostly dictated by caprice, fancy, and 
chance, except in those instances in which the decorations have 
been copied from the antique, the best examples of which will 
always be esteemed, because their forms have been derived 
from nature. In Medieval ecclesiastical architecture, the 
treatment of ornaments remote from the eye, and not easily 
inspected, varied from that laid down by Sir William Chambers 
for Roman ornaments seen at a distance, inasmuch as the 
former were generally finished with the utmost elegance and 
minuteness, even in the portions concealed from view ; this 
perfection has been supposed to have arisen from the impres- 
sion that the whole carving and execution were an act of adora- 
tion, in which the artist offered up his best faculties to the praise 
of the Creator. Such decorations are more beautiful than the 
garlands, festoons, and similar ornamentations of Roman archi- 
tecture, inasmuch as they are not merely taken from nature, but 
are disposed i in conformity with the laws of vegetation. The 
petrified vegetation in the choicest examples of our ancient 
Gothic churches appears to grow out of the buildings, and to 
be plucked from the garden or hedge, and stuck on, as in some 
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in the beams on which he experimented. Now this is just what 
should be expected ; for if, from some of the causes already 
pointed out, various parts of the beam previously to the appli- 
cation of an external force have been strained to the utmost, 
when, by the application of such force, however small, 
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English and in many foreign instances. The stem either SS rin ll a 
out of the cornices, capitals, and traceries, or is hidden by 
foliage ; the end of the stem broken off from the tree or plant 
is not visible. Crockets have a better effect when they are 
connected by and are set upon a continuous stem, as in the 
lower part of the pediment of the great west door of York 
Cathedral, and not as on the south transept of Beauvais 
Cathedral, where they do not appear to grow out of the stone. 


Roman Architecture, 
TA HOPE, 


Under the influence of Rome, and in the general decline of 
art, not only the composition, but the execution of architec- 
tural ornaments lost all their former excellence. Plain mould- 
ings, no longer contrasted with each other, but tastelessly 
multiplied, became at once heavy and yet tame, and without 
effect; imitative ornaments were ill-wrought and confused. 
While yet edifices so vast and magnificent as that of which we 
see the remains, under the name of the Temple of Peace, con- 
tinued to be erected, sculpture had already fallen to so low an 
ebb that its gigantic marble brackets, ornamented with victories, 
offer a workmanship not superior to the worst of Gothic eras ; 
and not much later, under Constantine, its powers seemed so 
entirely palsied that, according to some writers, the arch of 
that Emperor could’ only be decorated by stripping that of 
Trajan of bas-reliefs, wrought in honour of another emperor, 
and recording other conquests. In Greece, from the ignorance 
of the art of vaulting, even temples were left open to the sky, 
and scenic exhibitions performed under the broad canopy of 
heaven, and consequently in the daytime. At Rome, from the 
deficiency of glass sufficient for their wants, many chambers 
destined for public meeting and private habitation, seem never 
to have had any other light than that of lamps. In the baths 
of Titus the Zaocoon was found in a room totally shut out from 
daylight. In these apartments beauty was sought in a less 
degree from the chaste effect of relief than from “the glitter of 
costly materials and the gaudiness of vivid and contrasted 
colours ; a taste alike reprobated by Vitruvius and by Pliny, 
and nevertheless carried to such a pitch that the richest marbles 
still had additional spots of different hues, stained or inserted 
in them, to add to their brilliancy. While apartments of a more 
magnificent description thus shone with porphyry, and ser- 
pentine, and. verde, and rosso, and giallo antico, and every 
species of agate and jasper, the walls of ordinary rooms were 
painted in encaustic colours, less expensive, but not less vivid ; 
and the fanciful combinations of vegetable and animal life, 
already exhibited in sculpture, became in painting, from the 
easier flourishing of the pencil and the more uncontrolled 
range it found in the large flat surfaces to cover, still more ex- 
travagant. All the decorations of rooms seem, in the later ages 
of the empire, to have been in that style which the Italians, 
inappropriately enough, called grotesque, from having seen its 
first specimens in the grottoes or excavations which restored 
ancient buildings to light, and which has since, with still less 
propriety, been called “arabesque, since the Arabs, prevented 
by their religion from representing animated nature, never 
knew them at all. 


An Early Theory of the Arch. 


Elis Cox? 


Leo Baptista Albertus may perhaps be considered the 
founder of the science of the strength and stability of arches. 
He did little, however, beyond establishing a few general prin- 
ciples, and attempted nothing like a definite system of investi- 
gation. His work, “De re Cidificatoria,” published in Latin 
and Italian at Florence in the year 1485, gives some useful 
practical suggestions respecting the art of building, accom- 
panied by curious reflections which, in modern times, would 
appear altogether out of place in a scientific treatise. Of 
course, formule and tables are not to be found in a work of 
this date. At the time Albertus wrote, the idea of expressing 
rules of construction by means of general formule had probably 
never been conceived. It was at a much later period that 
Galileo, Lord Bacon, and others, demolished the speculative or 
dogmatic system of philosophy, and showed the necessity of 
establishing the physical sciences upon definite inductive prin- 
ciples. Albertus gives an explanation of the origin of the arch, 
which is plausible, and shows that he had a tolerably accurate 
idea of its characteristic properties. He says that the inven- 
tion was suggested by the observed fact, that beams connected 
at their upper ends, and diverging, like the inverted letter A, 
were capable of supporting great weights at their vertex; and 
he supposes that, in order to increase the span without an 
increase of elevation, this A was truncated by the addition of 


an intermediate timber /{ \; and that, by the subsequent 


addition of other timbers, the structure at last assumed the 
form of a regular curve. This account is remarkable, as it 
exhibits an early perception of the analogy between the equi- 
librium of the arch and that of the equilibrated polygon. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STAIRCASE IN THE CASTLE OF HERRENCHIEMSEE. 


HE late King of Bavaria, as we have already men- 
tioned, was under the belief of being formerly one 
of the early Germanic heroes of the legends, while at 
another time he was the representative of Lours XIV. 
The castle of Neuschwanstein, which we have been illus- 
trating, exemplifies one of the effects of the former belief, 
as, in the castle of Herrenchiemsee, we can see an effort to 
raise a building which the French King might not consider 
unworthy of his greatness. 

All the world must know that the castle stands on one 
of the islands in the Chiemsee lake. Long ago there was 
a monastery there; but, in course of time it fell into 
the hands of people who converted the buildings into a 
brewery. In 1873 there was a proposal to remove the 
brewery, and convert the place into an immense timber 
yard. King Lupwic then came, forward and purchased 
the property. 

A commission was given to Herr DoLiman for pre- 
paring plans of a Renaissance palace, and Herr ErrNner 
was entrusted with the task of laying out a garden after the 
style of Versailles. The central block and the northern 
wing of the palace were completed. 

The illustration represents the grand staircase, in which 
sculpture and painting are combined with architecture. 
White marble is used for the steps, with rosso antico 
balustrades. The walls are lined below with panels of the 
richest marbles. On one side are paintings which typify Art, 
Science, Law, Industry, Agriculture, and War. They are 
by Herr Lesker. The opposite wall has paintings of 
women and cupids by Herr Wipamann. The statues of 
Minerva and Apo.to, the Nymphs at the Fountain, and 
the figures above the cornice supply the sculptural element, 


which may be said to be absent from the Medizeval castle 
of the King. 


MINSTRELS’ HALL, NEUSCHWANSTSHIN. 


HE Sdnger-Saal is on the floor above the King’s 
apartment. ‘The paintings represent scenes in the 
legend of “ Parsifal,’ and are by Herren Pitoty, Muncy, 
and Spiess. Botli illustrations are from the excellent 
photographs by Herr Atsert, of Munich, which are all on 
view at the Hyde Park Gallery. 


DINING-ROOM, VICTORIA HOTEL, MANCHESTER. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE fourth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening last, Mr John Slater, M.A., president, in 

the chair. 
The PRESIDENT stated that Mr. T. G. Jackson would, at 
the next ordinary meeting, read a paper on “ The proposal to 
make architecture a close profession, by imposing the test of 
examination and registration.” At the same meeting the date 
of a special business meeting to consider the matter of the 
observance of Rule 22 would be fixed. 
Mr. F. T. BAGGALLAY then read a paper from which the 
following is abstracted :— 


Perspective and Apparent Form. 

Mr. Baggallay said: — Under ordinary circumstances I 
feel that a very humble apology would be due to you for my 
failure to read this paper on the day announced for it—a fort- 
night ago. But as its place was supplied by Mr. Appleton’s 
interesting description of the Sketching Club scheme, I am sure 
that, however much I may be in his debt personally, you will, 
if anything, be rather regretting that you have had your cake, 
and have only bread-and-butter for to-night. 

When we speak of perspective, we all, I suppose, under- 
stand that linear perspective is meant, for the forms or outlines 
of objects are all that the science can deal with ; colour is not, 
and is never likely to be, reduced to a science, for it varies 
with every change in the direction and intensity of the light, 
and every change in the density of the atmosphere. The out- 
line of most objects—at any rate of inanimate objects of 
simple form, such as buildings—is sufficiently constant to 
enable us to predict pretty accurately how it will appear from 
a given point of view under certain given circumstances, and 
even to draw on a sheet of paper or other surface an outline 
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can only be seen with one eye. 
with a book each eye sees one of the covers which is not 
visible to the other, and, whether we draw’one or both or 
neither, the picture will be wrong for one or both eyes. 
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which, looked at in a particular way, will, theoretically, exactly 
resemble the outline of the object when looked at in a similar 
way. Further than that—and this is what we usually try to 
do—we may, by choosing our conditions carefully, draw an 
outline which, looked at in an ordinary way as drawings are 
generally looked at, will resemble the outline of the object 
itself with something very closely approaching to accuracy. 
This is all that perspective science pretends to do, or can do. 


My interest in this subject was first stirred by a paper read 


before the Association on November 24, 1876, by Mr. Augustus 


Frere, which he called “ Binocular Perspective and Natural 
Drawing ”—a clever paper, in which, after pointing out that the 


greatest masters have frequently not drawn in accordance with 
the laws of plane perspective, the author went on to show that 
we had been furnished with two eyes because “ with one eye we 
have little cognisance of visible position ;” that an ordinary 
perspective drawing represents things only as we see them with 
one eye ; and that “ our eyes have no inborn power of distin- 


guishing the forms or magnitudes of objects, nor can they dis- 
cern their distance from themselves.” After going very care- 
fully into the structure of the human eye and the laws of vision, 
Mr. Frere ended by giving us a set of rules for producing 
pictures of what we see with two eyes. 

As a matter of fact, it does not need much demonstration to 
prove that it is, not only practically but theoretically, impos- 
sible to represent on a flat surface, or to a small scale, even the 
crudest outline of a solid object as we see it with our two eyes. 

What stands in the way is not so much a difficulty as an 
impossibility, of the same nature as that which prevents twice 
two from making five ; and, if by binocular perspective is meant 
a science to enable us to draw objects as we see them with two 
eyes, in the same way that ordinary plane perspective does 
enable us to draw objects as we see them with one eye, then no 
such thing as binocular perspective can possibly exist. One 
eye, therefore, is enough to tell us the direction in which a point 
lies; but it is not enough to tell us how far off the point is. 
That a person really cannot tell at once with one eye how far 
off an object is, is easily shown by a number of simple experi- 
ments that every schoolboy tries, such as trying to put a finger 
on a certain spot, or touch a marble on a table, with one eye 
shut. To tell how far off an object is, is comparatively easy ; 
for, as soon as its form is seen, we know from experience, 
in a large majority of cases, how large the object is, and can 
thus roughly estimate its distance from us. But to tell the dis- 
tance at which a point, which has no magnitude, is situated 
upon the ray of light that brings its image to the eye is quite 
impossible without the help of the second eye. 

It follows, from this inability of our eyes, taken singly, to 
measure the distance of points from themselves, that one eye 
cannot tell us the form of an object. If, for instance, you take 
a single form such as a cube, and look, with one eye, say at an 
angle of it, you cannot see that the three plane faces you looked 
at are squares ; you may guess that they are so because it is a 
commoner form than a lozenge, but that is another matter ; for 
all your eye really sees they may be lozenges of almost any 
length; or the four sides of each plane may be unequal; so long 
as they meet on particular rays the image seen by the eye will 
remain the same. 

Now, our science of linear perspective is based on this 
inability of the eye to detect distance. It assumes that a 
man has but one eye, or at least uses but one, and that, if he 
cannot tell where the points that make up the outline of the 
object looked at are situated on the several rays that bring the 
images of them to him, then we may, as it were, deceive him 
and place those points anywhere on the rays that we choose. 
We generally prefer to draw on a plane surface, and therefore 
we imagine the points so situated that they would all lie ina 
plane surface. All our rules are merely directed to finding 
out where each ray would cut that plane surface. Drawings 
made in this way, with accuracy, are scientifically correct 
representations of what we should see with one eye from a 
certain spot, but they are in no sense, of course, what we see 
with both eyes, for the image of every point is conveyed by 
separate rays to each eye, and its position-is thereby fixed for 
us beyond the possibility of doubt. Neither eye can suppose 
it situated anywhere but where it is, because the uncertainty 
of each is corrected by what is seen by the other. 

The condition, therefore, which enables us to make a 
correct drawing of what we see with one eye is absent when we 
take both eyes into account. If we attempted to make a 
section of the rays in this case, every point of the object would 
have to be represented by two points; otherwise it must look 
wrong to one eye, at least, if not to both. 

There are two more points to be noted about binocular 
vision, both of which illustrate the impossibility of making a 


drawing of a solid object which will be correct for both eyes. 


The first is, that there are always parts of such objects which 
For instance, in an experiment 
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other point is that, although a part of a solid object—usually 
the greater part—can be seen by both eyes, an entirely 
different view of it is seen by each. In the same experiment 
the back of the book is seen by both eyes, but each sees a 
different view of it which, if drawn, would be wrong to the 
other. ; 

With respect to the vanishing of vertical lines, there can be 
no sort of doubt that, as we look at them, we see them vanish- 
ing, both upwards and downwards ; and so with horizontal lines 
at right angles to the axis of vision, or, to use a perspective 
term, horizontal lines parallel to the plane of the picture. Such 
lines also seem to vanish both ways. 

The vanishing depends only on the positions of the points 
looked at, and the position of the eyes, not in the least on the 
direction in which we look. Of course, if lines para'lel to the 
picture plane seem to vanish in one direction, they must seem 
to vanish in both; that is, vertical lines seem to vanish down- 
wards from the point nearest to the eye as well as upwards 
from the same point, and horizontal lines seem to vanish to the 
left as well as to the right. In fact, in any two parallel lines 
the points nearest to the eye must look farther apart than any 
similar pair of points farther away, because the rays from them 
contain a larger visual angle, and if we could project the rays 
on to one plane, the further pair of points would certainly 
appear to be between the nearer ones. In the horizontal 
cornice, therefore, the line appears to vanish to the horizon on 
both sides of the spectator, and, as we see no angle in the 
middle, it might easily be concluded that it does not vanish in 
a straight line, but in a curve of some sort. At first sight it 
seems impossible that it should be otherwise. But it must be 
remembered that the line we are looking at, however much 
produced, never would really meet the horizontal plane. The 
appearance of meeting is due to the deficiency in our eyesight 
before referred to, namely, that the eye, as a piece of mechanism, 
can only tell us the direction of a point, and not its distance 
from us. If it were otherwise, we should see exactly what 
exists, and there would be no question of appearances. 

If, once more, we think of the rays which carry the picture 
of the cornice line to the eye, we see that they will all he ina 
plane surface, in which the line itself and the centre of vision 
of the eye are also situated ; and the appearance of the line is 
exactly the same as the appearance of that plane surface would 
be, because the line is a part of the plane surface, and the eye 
is unable to tell the extent of that surface. It is like looking 
at the edge of a sheet of paper from a point in the edge. The 
horizontal plane is another similar plane, also passing through 
the centre of vision, and meeting the first in a straight line ; as 
one leaf of a sheet of writing paper meets the other at the fold. 
As the eye is situated at a point on this line, and looks round at 
what it can see of these planes, namely, their thickness or section 
—always, of course, a straight line—the farther the eye looks to 
right or left, the nearer the planes appear to approach each 
other, until at 90 deg. on each side they seem to meet. We 
seem to see parallel straight lines meeting at both ends, or that 
would meet if produced, which is a thing that cannot exist and 
cannot be drawn on a plane surface. It can, however, and 
must, be represented on a spherical surface if such a surface is 
used. The early masters of perspective, the architects and 
painters of the Renaissance, were especially fond of exercising 
themselves in that way, by painting architectural features on 
domes in such a way that, standing in the centre under the 
dome, the drum seems to be lengthened upwards, or the sur- 
face of the dome disappears, and other buildings, usually very 
magnificent ones, seem to be seen surrounding the opening. 
Even Correggio had the bad taste to do something of the sort 
in the cathedral at Parma, and innumerable more dreadful 
instances by lesser masters are to be found, as you know. The 
process is quite simple, and the rules of plane perspective can 
be used, the base line in plan being made a circle, struck from 
the station point, and the heights being measured vertically, 
and not on the spherical surface. 

A perspective drawing may, of course, be equally well made 
on any surface, mechanical facilities for execution being 
neglected. I mean, theoretically, it may just as well be made 
on one surface as another. Circular panoramas are drawn on 
cylindrical surfaces, merely in order to get a more extended 
view into the picture without apparent distortion. The process 
of making a drawing on a cylindrical surface is similar to that 
described for a spherical one, and indeed it is the same for any 
surface, remembering that, in setting out on plan, the picture 
plane must be of the same plan as the surface drawn on, and 
that, in setting up heights, they must always be set up vertically, 
finishing, of course, on the picture plane. It is to be remem- 
bered also that the lines of the drawing are what is called a 
conical projection of the lines of the object on the surface of the 
picture, and that they will not be straight lines when projected 
on curved surfaces. 

If we leave theory and come to practical matters, the ques- 
tion presents itself, Can we make any alterations in the science 
of perspective, as it is now understood and practised, that will 
be an improvement, in the sense of enabling us to represent, 


by any scientific process, more exactly what we see? I believe 
there are many persons who still believe that to be possible, 
notwithstanding the fact that no advance has been made since 
Dr. Brooke Taylor first clearly enunciated the true principles 
of pane perspective, and put it upon a firm scientific basis in 
his book published in 1715. Dr. Priestley in 1770 said, respect- 
ing this matter, “Of all the imitative arts this of perspective 
. . . has actually been brought the nearest to perfection .. . 
as much is known as we can imagine will ever be made 
use of.” 

A few years later, in 1779, Thomas Malton, in his well- 
known treatise, made a very explicit declaration on the subject. 
He said, ‘I maintain that all which can be done by rule is (he 
means ‘ has already been’) performed on the most perfect and 
infallible principles that can be devised; that perspective is 
absolutely at its ze plus ultra.” 

I firmly believe that no improvement is possible, and that 
every one who examines the subject more than very superficially 
will come to the same conclusion. 

Binocular perspective we have already examined, and found 
that to draw things as we see them with two eyes is quite im- 
possible. The next point is not worth examination, for, 
obviously, we see a different view of a solid object every time 
we shift the point from which we look at it; and, equally 
obviously, we can only draw one view at once on a flat surface. 

The possibility of removing the remaining defect, namely, 
that a perspective drawing must be looked at by one eye 
stationed in a particular spot, is worth a trifle more considera- 
tion, if only because it is so often asserted that the use of a 
curved picture plane would overcome it. Every writer on per- 
spective has pointed out what I have already referred to, 
namely, that all our rules are merely directed to finding out 
where the rays, which carry the image of an object to the eye, 
would cut the surface on which we draw, if we held it up 
between the eye and the object, and the rays could pass 
through it. The fact that a section through those rays looks 
the same as the object itself, is the very foundation of per- 
spective science. We begin by making a plan of the rays and 
of the surface to be drawn on; that plan enables us to see 
where certain of the rays would cut the surface. If we are 
going to draw on a flat piece of paper, of course the plan of the 
paper will be a straight line ; if on the walls of a circular room 
or on a dome, the plan of the circular or domical surface will 
be circular, but to draw the plan of a flat piece of paper as a 
circle will, obviously, get us into considerable difficulties, and,. 
however we overcome them, the result cannot be right. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that it is impossible to make 
persons look at a drawing with one eye and from one par- 
ticular point ; and that, when looked at from any of the other 
possible points (which are a great many times more numerous 
than the single right one), any and every drawing will be more: 
or less wrong. It is a legitimate question, therefore, whether 
by sacrificing absolute correctness as regards one point of view 
we could not get more nearly correct (or, at least, less wrong) 
as regards all the other points. I am inclined to think we 
could do so, but it would be at an expenditure of time and labour 
very much greater than the advantage gained. All that is 
necessary is to treat our drawing on the flat paper as a develop- 
ment of the drawing we should get on a spherical surface. We 
must use, of course, a circular picture plane in the plan, and 
circular height lines of various diameters, according to the 
points at which they cut the sphere, and very nearly all the 
lines that are straight in the real object will, of course, become 
developments of circular arcs—that is, elliptical—so that the 
labour of making such a drawing would be colossal. : 

The rules of perspective are so perfect that, if only means 
could be found to make people look at a drawing from the- 
right point of view, no distortion would be apparent, however 
much the picture were extended. We all know the rule that 
the picture must be confined within a visual angle of 60 degrees ;. 
and the reason usually assigned is the right one, namely, that it 
is all the eye can conveniently grasp at once. A person always. 
wants to grasp the whole of a picture at one view, and he gets- 
far enough away from it to do so. If we have drawn more- 
than is contained in that angle, no one will look at our picture 
near enough to see it properly. I would add, as equally im- 
portant, that we should always draw as much at least as will be- 
contained in a visual angle of 45 degrees, and with a similar 
object, namely, to induce the spectator to go far enough off. I 
believe that one very important condition of success, in making 
a perspective drawing, is to arrange matters as far as possible 
so that any one who looks at the drawing will be inclined. to. 
look at it from somewhere about the right point of view, A good 
deal may be done in this way without in the least affecting the 
grouping of the picture or the choice of the point of view.. 
Besides the suggestion already made, I would propose that the: 
picture plane should always be arranged somewhere about from. 
I foot 6 inches to 2 feet distant from the station point in plan. 
because that is the most convenient distance for looking at a 
drawing that is neither very delicate nor very large and coarse,. 

Another thing that should always be arranged is to get the 
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point of signt absolutely opposite the centre of the picture in 
plan ; it is very easily done and interferes with nothing. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, people hold a drawing 
exactly opposite to them in looking at it, and not on one side 
or the other. I always commence setting out a perspective 
drawing in this way. ‘Taking the plan, I choose a station 
point at the spot from which I judge the building will look best 
or be most seen ; the rule about twice the height of the nearest 
angle is not of much practical use ; experience, or, failing that, 
common sense is a far better guide. I then make up my 
mind how much of the object I want to get into my picture, and 
draw lines from the extremities to the station point; then I 
find the visual centre of the picture by bisecting the angle ; 
then measure the angle, and, if it is less than 45 degs. or more 
than 60 degs., I shift the point a little nearer to or farther from 
the object ; always along the central ray. When all this is 
settled it is time enough to think about the picture plane. As 
far as the view of the object is concerned, this may be any- 
where and at any angle, it will not affect the view at all; but, 
in order to get people to look at the picture from about the right 
point, I draw the plane at from 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet from 
the station point, as nearly as the required size of the future 
picture—if any size is specified—will allow ; and always abso- 
lutely at right angles to the central visual ray ; because then 
the station point is opposite the middle of the picture, where any 
one naturally stands to look at it. There is only one more 
matter that I will detain you by noticing. It is in connection 
with vertical lines and other lines parallel with the picture 
plane. I claim no originality for my theory that such lines 
appear to vanish, but I shall be disappointed if I find I have 
failed to show quite clearly that they do so. “ Well, if they 
appear to vanish,” I can imagine many people asking, as I have 
been asked dozens of times before, ‘why not draw them so?” 
The answer appears to me perfectly clear and conclusive. In 
Mr. Burchett’s words, it is this:—‘‘The appearances of the 
representations of objects are subject to the same optical laws 
as the appearances of the objects themselves ;” that is, if two 
lines in an object, which are really straight and parallel, appear 
to vanish, then the representations of those lines on a sheet of 
paper will only appear to vanish in the same way if they also 
- are really straight and parallel. There is not one optical law 
for the appearance of a straight line on a building and another 
optical law for the appearance of a similar straight line on a 
sheet of paper. Some people contend that because a sphere 
always appears to the eye to have a circular outline, therefore it 
should always be drawn as a circle. That is far from being 
the case, for, if it were so drawn on a plane surface, it would 
only appear circular to the eye when exactly opposite the point 
of vision—a circle which is not just opposite the eye will 
always appear an ellipse, and, if you want it to appear a circle, 
you must draw an ellipse. 

Mr. W. H. ATKIN BERRY proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Baggallay for his paper. He said it was just as well there was 
a sort of rule-of-thumb for making perspective drawings, with- 
out having to know all about the theory of them. He had often 
been puzzled, and in regard of the theory of vanishing lines he 
was as much in the dark as ever. How was it that a column 
or a tower, perfectly drawn, did appear to widen at the 
top? The very fact of diminishing the entasis at the top of 
columns seemed to falsify the theory. It might be desirable 
sometimes to fix on a station point at a distance of 18 inches to 
24 inches. But that must depend on circumstances. A draw- 
ing for the Royal Academy might or might not be hung on the 
line. He thought the best way to choose a distance from 
an object was to fix the station point at an angle of 48 degs. to 
So degs. f 

Mr. F. R. FARROW, hon. secretary, said that Mr. Baggallay, 
while explaining the effect produced on the retina by rays of 
light entering the eye, had not told them that they saw by the 
brain. The images produced on the retina were quite distinct 
from the impression produced on the brain. The image on the 
retina was upside down, but we did not see the image upside 
down. It should be borne in mind that sight depended on the 
brain and not on the retina, and then it would be understood 
that lines that appeared to vanish did not vanish. The brain, 
acting from past experience, overcame theory. 

Mr. H. W. Pratt seconded the vote of thanks. He said 
the distance of 18 to 24 inches must be taken with a good deal 
of judgment. If they took the trouble of preparing a plan to 
the right scale, the picture would be of right size, and would 
look well. ; piss 

Mr. A. O. CoLLARD said the public were distinctly sus- 
picious of perspectives drawn by architects. Perspectives 
were always drawn from the best point of view, and sometimes 
from a point of view that the building could never be seen 
from when built. 

After some remarks from Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL, 

The PRESIDENT said there was no doubt that the question 
of the vanishing point of vertical lines was a difficult one, and 
he did not understand it at all. A singular thing was that we 
had two impressions on the retina, and yet we saw but one. 


He then put the vote to the meeting, and it was carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY, in his reply, speaking of vertical lines, 
said they did see them vanish, and when they drew them they 
saw them vanish also, and in the same degree as in nature. 
He again quoted the paragraph given above from Mr. 
Burchett’s work on perspective. As to the entasis given to 
columns, he preferred to believe the supposition that the entasis 
was intended to give the idea of stability, just as where one 
thing or member was attached to another—where the arm joined 
the body, for instance—it was thicker. He had never been 
able to see that a tower looked wider at the top than at the 
bottom, and he held strictly by all he had advanced. His 
weakest point was as to the distance, 18 inches or 24 inches. 
When Mr. Berry made a drawing for the Royal Academy, per- 
haps he had better take a long point of view to be on the safe 
side. A simp!e demonstration that a sphere must be repre- 
sented at times by an ellipse instead of a circle was shown by 
cutting a slant through a sphere, which left anellipse. Psycho- 
logical questions were difficult. Though he did not agree with 
Mr. Farrow, he was not prepared to contradict him. But he 
could not understand how the brain could tell us, except from 
what the retina told the brain. 

The meeting then broke up. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


HE report of the Council of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
for the year 1886-87 states that the exhibition, which. 
opened on Monday, March 7, and closed on Saturday, June 18, 
remained open fifteen weeks, during eight weeks of which it 
was open by gaslight at a reduced charge of Ia It 
contained 507 works, against 614 in that of the preceding year. 
The season tickets numbered 480; the day admissions at Is,. 
3,684 ; evening admissions at 1d, 15,515; and the Sunday 
admissions, for the six Sundays it was opened in the after- 
noons, at 2¢@, 812. The purchases amounted to 1,192/. 4s., 
including those made by the Art Union prizeholders. 

The schools of the living model, and for the study of the 
antique, opened on Monday, November 1, 1886, and closed 
on Friday, June 17, 1887, being open thirty-one weeks. The 
average attendance weekly was sixty in the life and twenty in 
the antique school. The day painting schools opened for the 
session on March 21, and closed June 17, being open thirteen 
weeks three days weekly, the average attendance being 
twenty-seven weekly. At the Council meeting of July 22, 
1878, it was decided to offer annually an Albert prize of 20/.. 
for the best picture, figure or landscape, painted by any Irish 
artist or student, being under thirty years of age, who is or has. 
been a student of the schools of the Academy. The pictures in 
competition were exhibited in the annual exhibition of 1887. 
The prize was awarded to Mr. J. O’Reilly. 

The annual visit of the inspector from the Department of 
Science and Art (Mr. F. B. Barwell), took place on July 12,. 
who, in conjunction with the president, Sir Thomas A. Jones, 
and the keeper, Mr. P. Vincent Duffy, R.H.A., made the following 
awards :—Special competition—Drawing from the living model 
—Silver medal, John Earley; bronze medal, Eustace Yeats. 
Drawing from the antique—Bronze medal, C. E. Lodge ; prize- 
of 4/. for ‘best drawing from life, John Earley; prize of 24. 
second best ditto, C. E. Lodge ; prize of 2/. best drawing from 
antique, C. E. Lodge ; prize of 17. second best ditto, Antonio: 
Casciani ; prize of 3¢ best study in painting class, Antonio 
Casciani ; prize of 2/. second best ditto, J. O’Reilly. 

During the year Mr. Walter F. Osborne was elected a con- 
stituent member, and Mr. J. R. Yeats was elected an Associate- 
of the Academy. 


THE COPYRIGHT CONVENTION. 


(8) Monday last the Order in Council came into operation 

which gives validity to the International Convention 
upon copyright, the ratifications of which took place upon Sep-. 
tember 5. The countries which have joined in this arrange- 
ment for the protection of authors are Great Britain, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Hayti, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and Tunis. 
Henceforth the author of any literary or artistic work will have 
the same right of copyright in all the countries named above, 
and which comprise the Copyright Union, as in the country in 
which his work is first produced, If the author is not a subject 
or citizen of any of these countries, his publisher shall be- 
entitled to protect the copyright as if he were the author. A. 
schedule of twenty-one articles is appended to the Order. These- 
articles provide, among other things, that the stipulations of the 
Convention shall apply to publishers of works, the authors of 
which belong to a country which is not a party to the Union.. 
The expression “literary and artistic works” comprehends every, 
production whatsoever in the literary, scientific, or artistic: 
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domain which can be published by any mode of impression or 
reproduction. Authors of any of the countries of the Union, or 
their representatives, will enjoy the right of making or authoris- 
ing the translation of their works for ten years from the original 
publication ; if the work is published in parts, this period will 
date from the publication of the last part. Articles from newspapers 
or periodicals may be reproduced ortranslated, unless theauthors 
or publishers expressly forbid it; but such prohibition cannot 
apply to articles of political discussion, or to the reproduction 
of news of the day or current topics. Extracts for educational 
or scientific purposes are left to the legislation of the several 
countries of the Union. The privileges of the Convention are 
expressly applied to the public representation or performance of 
dramatic, musical, or dramatico-musical works, whether such 
works are published or not ; and while the right of translation 
exists, the unauthorised public representation of translations is 
forbidden. Adaptations, arrangements of music, &c., are 
specially included among the illicit reproductions to which the 
Convention applies. An author will be sufficiently indicated 
by having his name published on the work in the accustomed 
manner; in the publisher will be vested the rights of anonymous 
authors. Pirated works may be seized on importation. The 
Convention will not interfere with the control by each country of 
the circulation of matter deemed objectionable. It applies to all 
existing works which have not yet become public property. An 
“ Office of the International Union for the Protection of Literary 
and Artistic Works” is to be established under the authority of 
the Swiss Government, and will conduct its business in the 
French language. Provision is made for the admission of other 
countries which desire to accede to these arrangements, and for 
a revision of the stipulations at future Conferences, the next of 
which is to be held at Paris between four and six years from the 
present time. A final protocol declares that an authorised 
photograph of a protected work of art shall enjoy legal pro- 
tection; that the mechanical reproduction of musical airs 
which are copyright shall not be considered as constituting an 
infringement of musical copyright ; and it prescribes the general 
scope of the International office. 


IN THE FOURTEENTH 


CENTURY. 


PAPER, entitled “ Notes on the Architecture and Costume 

of the Fourteenth Century,” was read last week before 

the Chester Archzeological Society by Mr. Thomas M. Lock- 
wood, architect. It was pointed out that once it had been cus- 
tomary to call the time which he was treating “ the Dark Ages.” 
Mr. Ruskin had said:—‘*It is evident that the title ‘Dark 
Ages,’ given to the Medizeval centuries, is, respecting art. and 
architecture, wholly inapplicable. They were, on the contrary, 
the bright ages; ours are the dark ones. I do not mean 
metaphysically but literally. They were the ages of gold, ours 
are the ages of umber. We build brown brick walls and wear 
brown coats because we have been blunderingly taught to do so, 
and go on doing so mechanically. On the whole these are 
much sadder ages than the early ones ; not sadder in a deep 
and noble way but in a dim wearied way—the way of exnuz and 
jaded intellect, and uncomfortableness of soul and body. How 
wonderfully since Shakespeare’s time have we lost the power of 
laughing at bad jests; the very finish of our wit belies our 
gaiety.” The manly vigour and energy displayed by our rulers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries seemed to have been 
underlying the whole of our English character, and had left its 
trace in the whole of the building work to which our ancestors 
put their hand, bearing evidence to us who come five hundred 
years later of their wonderful power, constructive ingenuity, and 
exquisite taste in design; their buildings more rich, more 
finished, more admirable in invention, and more exuberant in 
beauty than at any time within the knowledge of mankind. 
There was no town or city of importance in the Middle Ages 
which had not left records of excellent beauty and richness in 
its buildings, compared to which the buildings of our own times 
were puerile, weak, and bare of taste or fancy. We incapacitate 
ourselves altogether from fair judgment of its intention if we 
forget that when Chester Cathedral was built it rose in 
the midst of other work fanciful and beautiful as itself ; 
that every dwelling-house in the Middle Ages was rich with 
the same ornaments and quaint with the same grotesques 
which fretted the porches or animated the gargoyles of 
the cathedral; that what we now regard with doubt and 
wonder, as well as with delight, was then the national con- 
tinuation into the principal edifice of the city of a style which 
was familiar to every eye throughout all its lanes and streets, 
and that the architect had often no more idea of producing a 
peculiarly devotional impression by the richest colour and the 
most elaborate carving, than the builder of the square brick box 
we call a modern residence had by the square cut cavity which 
he called a window. It might be noted that in every case 
where Roman or Classic architecture had been introduced into 
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Chester, its painful contrast to the Gothic examples had been 
specially apparent, whilst the most successful of modern street 
buildings had been those which followed the lines of Medizeval 
art. The lecturer then proceeded to dwell on the examples of 
the architectural and domestic art of the fourteenth century, as 
exemplified in his cartoons. Proceeding to the subject of 
dress, he called attention to the characteristics of the costumes 
worn during the fourteenth century and up to the fifteenth, as 
exhibited in the cartoons, and remarked that he thought it 
would be admitted that the costume of those times was 
immensely superior in fitness and beauty to that of our own 
day, the beauty of the human form being fully recognised by 
our fourteenth-century ancestors, and their dress being devised 
to hide as little as possible of its proportion, or to add a dignity 
to its appearance, unlike our nineteenth-century dress, which in 
the majority of instances appeared to have been devised to 
make a specimen of the gezws homo a ridiculous and pitiable 
object in the eyes of his fellow man. Take, for instance, the 
attire of a modern gentleman in evening dress, and crown him 
with the correct hat of the stove-pipe order, and compare its 
effect with one of the dresses of the Middle Ages, and then 
consider which best brings out the beauty, grace, and dignity 
of the human form divine. Consider what nobleness of ex- 
pression there was in the dresses of the Middle Ages, and 
then think for a moment whether the grace of vesture be, 
indeed, a thing to be despised. We could not despise it if we 
would, and in all our highest poetry and happiest thought we 
clung to the magnificence which in daily life we disregarded. 
Half the influence of the best romances, of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” or 
“ Marmion,” or the “ Lady of the Lake,” was dependent upon 
the accessories of armour and costume. And that delight and 
reverence which we felt in and by means of the mere imagina- 
tion of these accessories, the Middle Ages had in the vision of 
them. It was, as Mr. Ruskin had said, in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries that the manner of the dress seemed to be 
the noblest, when simplicity and gorgeousness were justly 
mingled ; the leathern girdle and the clasp of bone were worn, 
as well as the embroidered mantle. The chain-mail of the 
knight flowing and falling over his form in lapping wavelets of 
gloomy strength was worn under full robes of one colour in its 
ground, his crest quartered on them, and their borders enriched 
with subtle beauty of illumination. The women wore first a 
dress close to the form in like manner ; and then long and 
flowing robes, veiling them up to the neck, and delicately em- 
broidered round the hem, the sleeves, and the girdle. The use 
of plate-armour gradually introduced more fantastic types ; the 
nobleness of the form was lost in the steel; the gradually 
increasing luxury and vanity of the age strove for continual 
excitement in more quaint and extravagant devices, and in the 
fifteenth-century dress had reached its point of almost splendour 
and fancy, being in many cases exquisitely graceful, but now in 
its morbid magnificence devoid of all wholesome influence on 
manners. From this point, like architecture, it was rapidly 
degraded, and sank through the buff coat and lace collar and 
jack-boot, to the bag wig, tailed coat, and high-heeled shoe, 
and so on to what it is now. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. Lockwood for 
his paper. 


ARCHALOLOGY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


N advertisement lately appeared, inviting applications for 
the Disney Professorship of Archzeology at Cambridge. 
Surprise was expressed when it was found that the choice 
of the authorities was the Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D, of 
Catherine Hall. An ‘Academical Correspondent” of the 
Pall Mall Gazette has sent the following remarks on the 
transaction :— 

The publicity given to the misappropriation of the endow- 
ment of the Professorship of the English Language and 
Literature at Oxford last year seemed a guarantee that similar 
misappropriations would be impossible, at any rate for some 
time to come. Yet, but for external pressure, the University 
would just now have misappropriated the endowments of the 
Professorship of Poetry in an attempt to patch up their former 
blunder ; and now at Cambridge we have had a most flagrant 
misappropriation of the endowment of the Professorship of 
Archeology. Six-and-thirty years ago the late Mr. John 
Disney founded a chair at Cambridge to provide for lectures to 
the University “on the subjects of Classical, Medizval, or 
other antiquities, the fine arts, and all matters and things 
connected therewith.” This chair has lately been vacated by 
Mr. Gardner, of the British Museum, a specialist of the 
first rank as regards Greek coins, and a high authority on all 
matters relating to Greek art; and Mr. G. F. Browne was 
elected in his place. All that the 7zes could find to say for 
Mr. Browne in its puff of him was this :—“ As an archeologist 
and antiquarian he attained considerable reputation. He has been 
president of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and a constant 
contributor to its proceedings. He has published a treatise on the 
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ice-caves of France and Switzerland.” The Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society has been in existence for nearly fifty years ; it 
has a new president every two years ; its presidents are chosen 
from among its resident members, and its total number of 
members is small. So it is no great thing to be president of 
that society. And, so far from being a constant contributor to 
its proceedings, he has only contributed to them twice—once a 
paper on some old houses in Cambridge, and once a paper on 
some church fonts with inscriptions. He has undoubtedly pub- 
lished a book on ice-caves, but we should like some further 
evidence that his reputation as an archeologist and antiquarian 
merits even the damnatory praise of being “ considerable.” 
Be his reputation what it may, the question remains, How do 
his studies qualify him for filling the chair endowed by Mr. 
Disney? Ice-caves, and old houses and fonts are not Classical 
antiquities. They are not Medizval antiquities in any ordinary 
sense of the term ; they are certainly not the fine arts ; nor are 
they matters or things connected with any of these. The 
answer must be that they ure “other antiquities ;” and it must 
be on the strength of this unfortunate word “ other,” which was 
allowed to creep into the terms of the foundation, that the 
University has chosen to act. No one who was in the least 
degree acquainted with the late Mr. Disney’s tastes can have 
the least doubt what he meant by the words of his foundation. 
He meant Greek and Roman antiquities and works of the Italian 
Renaissance in the Classical style; all regarded from the 
point of view of art; and by “other” antiquities he did not 
mean ice-caves with prehistoric implements, but other 
antiquities of the same sort, Egyptian or Assyrian antiquities 
that might throw light on those of Greece, or Byzantine 
antiquities illustrated by those of Rome. But a founder’s in- 
tentions go for little when a university has to dispose of 
endowments. What the University thought of in this case was 
simply this. Mr. Browne has been very useful to us as 
proctor, as a secretary to the University Commission and to 
the Cambridge Local Examinations, and so on; and here is an 
endowment which we can twist into his favour. It was a 
matter of no importance that of late years the lectures of 
Professor Gardner and others on Classical archzology have 
been well attended, and that undergraduates will need lectures 
on Classical archeology as long as that forms part of the 
Classical Tripos, and that it is as certain as anything human 
can be that Mr. Browne will lecture to empty benches. No. 
The University, which in this case means the heads of the 
several colleges, see their way to doing a good turn to a per- 
sonal friend, and education and learning and all the rest of it 
may go to the devil. Future benefactors of universities will do 
well to have their deeds of gift drawn up in legal phraseology, 
which may no doubt be a cumbersome way of expressing their 
intentions, but which will at least prevent those intentions being 
perverted by perverse ingenuity. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ART, 


N delivering the prizes to the students of the Life School o 
the Royal Scottish Academy, the president, Sir William 
Fettes Douglas, delivered an address on the beginnings of art. 
He said it was a maxim of Rochefoucault that there was nothing 
men gave more liberally than advice, for the reason that it cost 
them nothing. He would not, therefore, offer them any, partly 
because of the sting in the sentence, and partly because he knew 
they would not take it. He wished instead to say a few words 
about the beginnings of art. From the time when the beast lay 
down at night, so to speak, a gorilla, and awoke in the morning 
and found itself a man—that is, a being which developed into a 
combining, constructing, bargaining, tailoring, religious, and 
actively offensive animal—men had manufactured and de- 
corated their manufactures. The first evolved the mechanical, 
the second the art instinct. The reason why men manufactured 
axes, Clubs, and pots was very evident ; these things added to 
their comfort or their safety. But he believed it was vain to 
speculate why they universally endeavoured to ornament them- 
selves and their works ; it was a natural instinct, and, like the 
origin of things, was beyond our ken. The earliest in date of 
all the works of men’s hands, at present recognised as such, are 
the so-called flint celts found in the drift. These flint-axes are 
so rudethat an inexperienced eye might readily pass them by 
as natural clippings. There was a vast difference between 
them and the highly polished stone and flint implements of a 
later, a far later date. Of these they might take British speci- 
mens as fair examples, though they were to be found in 
almost every country in the world. Flint arrow-heads, too, 
they must look upon as a very early and a very universal 
outcome of man’s formative faculty, showing more than even 
the finest axe-heads a cleverness of manipulation and beauty 
of-form hard to distinguish from true art, if, indeed, 
it was worth while drawing a line of demarcation. At first 
there would be no line of demarcation drawn between art and 
mechanics. The man who made the pots decorated them him- 
self, and the warrior who wielded the war-club carved it himself. 
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But as soon as they began to herd together as families and 
tribes, a division of labour began. This may not have hap- 
pened very early in human development. Countless ages may 
have passed after manhood emerged and ripened from the 
analogous gorilla, which, like other animals, does not keep its 
progeny around it after it has reached the adult state. This, 
again, would only last so long as his knuckles were harder or 
his war-club heavier than those of his neighbours. The savage 
would not whittle ornaments upon his club while listening to 
the stealthy step of his enemy. Art required rest both of body 
and mind, and the necessary rest could scarcely be found until 
the tribal condition was reached. The earliest art was among 
all peoples expressed by straight lines, and this probably arose 
as the outcome of the habit of motion of savage peoples. 
Some races showed an aptitude for progress, and more or less 
rapidly developed their art power; while their neighbours in 
place, although alien in blood, remained in art, at least, bar- 
barous for ever. Certainly nothing could be ruder than the 
first beginnings of art among even the Greek races. We could 
judge of relative barbarism by its works, but could not even 
guess the point of time when they were produced. Probably 
the first childlike scribblings of Greek art were produced at a 
time when art in Egypt, and perhaps in Mesopotamia, stood as 
high as it was ever fated to stand. This raised the inquiry, 
Was it entirely from racial superior capacity that art became 
developed so much more ripely in one place than another, 
not apparently more favourably situated for its cultiva- 
tion? It was dangerous to reply with too rmuch con- 
fidence, because in no given country had art been unaffected 
by the introduction of new blood and the dislocations 
caused by revolutions and displacements. The continuity in 
the art culture of every people with whose history we were 
acquainted had been broken and polished and repolished. 
Upon the whole, the Greek record was the least broken and the 
most steadily consecutive. From the earliest-mentioned period 
till the Roman period there was no overwhelming introduction 
of other blood into Greece except that of their own race. So 
that Greek art was able to develop itself undisturbed from its 
earliest beginnings or utter barbarism to its highest excellence. 
From the fourth century before our era there must have been 
a gradual though perhaps unmarked introduction of barbarian 
blood, which would account, perhaps, for the decay of the 
purity of their art, although it retained a preponderating 
excellence in the world’s art for five or six centuries longer— 
as long, probably, as there was any pure Greek blood left, for 
the Slav, the Celt, and the Teuton ravaged and finally exter- 
minated the poor remains of the apostles of art. The Greeks 
began, as their neighbours had done, with flint axes and sun- 
dried pottery. Regarding the position of art in the present day, 
he remarked that although all manufacturers were, so to speak, 
saturated with art, largely for their success, he was by no 
means sure that in the division of profits art had its fair share. 
There were some people who took upa position for art, holding 
that it teaches morals, religion, and other abstract matter. He, 
however, while holding that it grappled but very imperfectly 
with these things, was of opinion that its power in throwing 
light on the heart of the human race had not been resolved. 
The President concluded by saying that the state of his health 
had prevented him from amplifying his address, but that he 
hoped on some future occasion to give his views on numismatic 
art. 


THE SARCOPHAGI OF SIDON. 


Gi Pere following communication has been received by the 
Chairman of the Palestine Exploration Fund from 
Professor T. Hayter Lewis, who has returned from a visit to 
Constantinople, where he was allowed by the Director of the 
Imperial Museum to see the photographs of the sarcophagi :— 
The following notes were made chiefly from descriptions: 
given by His Excellency Hamdi Bey personally to myself, and 
are to a large extent in his own words. They may form useful 
addenda to the very admirable account given in the last 
quarterly statement, and also to Hamdi Bey’s own description 
in the last number of the Revue Archéologigue. 1 had not 
seen these until after my return to London. The shaft was 
about 16 feet by 13 feet, and 50 feet deep. In chambers lead- 
ing out of it, of which he gives plans and sections in the Revue, 
were found the following :— 

Three Phoenician anthropoid sarcophagi, two of these being 
in white marble (one male and the other female), and the third 
in biack marble (female). 

Seven sarcophagi of Greek design of different epochs, 
carved out of Greek marble blocks. 

Three of these are similar, and one simply in the form of 
pedestals, without any figure sculpture, but with beautifully 
moulded and enriched cornices and bases, which much 
resemble those of the sarcophagus in the British Museum, 
brought from Crete. The covers are coped, and with pedi- 
ments and acroteriz. ‘The fourth is of the peculiar tall Lycian 
form, surmounted by a curved roof with gables,:of which we 
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have two good examples in the British Museum. But, in place 
of the usual panels in and beneath the gables, the Sidon tomb 
has griffins and other sculptures which are purely Greek. On 
‘one of the long sides there are splendidly sculptured two cars 
with four horses, each in full career. On the other side is a 
hunting scene. The fifth sarcophagus (not in the Lycian form) 
is equally well sculptured with Assyrian subjects. 

The sixth represents a Greek Ionic temple with ante, but 
with three-quarter columns only between the two ante, and 
three-quarter columns to the sides. Between each two columns 
or antz is a female figure showing signs of deep affliction. In 
all there are eighteen of these statues. The temple rests on a 
stylobate, having a finely moulded base and surbase, the dado 
being enriched with figures, partly sculptured and partly painted. 
The cover represents the roof of a temple, and in the pediment 
at each end is a fine group of sculpture. As a curious variation 
from the temple form, there is along each side, surmounting 
the cornice, a tablet, on which is carved a funeral procession. 
Sach a decorative feature is not unusual in sarcophagi of late 
date, one such being in the British Museum, but I can call 
te mind no example of such a feature surmounting the cymatium 
in any temple. 

All the above sarcophagi show large remains of coloured 
decoration, and, as described to me, confirm Hittorff’s theories 
as given in his work on Sicily. 

The seventh sarcophagus is the grandest of all. It is out 
of one block of white marble, about 11 feet long, with a coped 
and pedimented cover, and having no columnar decoration, but 
with an enriched cornice and base, the panels between these, 
on each side, being filled with sculptures of marvellous fine 
execution. On two of the sides the subject is the chase ; on 
the other two are represented combats between warriors both 
on horse and foot. One prominent figure reminded Hamdi 
Bey of that of Darius in the famous mosaic from Pompeii (and 
having seen this recently I quite agree with him), and certain 
characteristics on another of the principal figures induce him 
to assign it to Alexander. 

In any case, there can scarcely be a doubt that the sculp- 
tures represent a battle between Greeks and Persians, and 
most probably between Darius and Alexander. The cover of 
this magnificent tomb is of the ordinary coped form, but is 
enriched with rows of heads on the eaves line and on the ridge 
—a very unusual style of finish, but which may be seen partly 
carried out on a small scale on one of the Greek sarcophagi 
figured in Sir C. Fellowse’s “Asia Minor.” At each end of the 
eaves is alion. This also reminds one of the lions’ heads and 
fore paws sculptured in the roof of another Lycian tomb figured 
in the same work. 

The architectural details of all these sarcophagi, so far as I 
can judge from the photographs, are of the Greek type of the 
best period, without a trace of Roman influence, and the 
sculpture appears to be of the highest class. It is altogether 
different from the bold style of the Pergamus sculpture, and 
much more nearly resembles the beautifully delicate carving of 
+he Parthenon frieze, of which the horses, the figures, and the 
drapery of the Sidon monument strongly remind one. 

Hamdi Bey thinks that it is probably by Lysippus or his 
school; but as to this, only some one specially qualified by a 
study of ancient examples (and such a one no doubt he will 
consult) could give a definite opinion. He will have to deter- 
mine, to begin with, whether the sculpture is the product of an 
attist accustomed to work in marble, or whether it is not that 
of one accustomed to work in bronze. I can only venture to 
suggest, from certain details, that the latter is the case. 

But it is not only by the sculpture that this monument has 
een adorned. It has been so, in the most careful and artistic 
way, with colouring, which was (and I trust still is) in a perfect 
state of preservation, and producing a charming effect, each of 
the different reds, purples, violets, &c., being put on in various 
tints and gradations with great delicacy, gold being sparingly 
applied and with great judgment. The spears, &c, are of 
‘bronze. The flesh of the figures is not coloured. 

To show the care which has been taken with this decora- 
tion, 1 may mention that the portions of marble which have been 
“4eft untinted have been treated in three different ways, viz., (1) 
by the ordinary finish, (2) by being slightly roughened, and (3) 
by an exquisitely finished surface such as one finds in the finest 
Greek sculpture. 

As to the date of all these works, except the one with the 
well-known Phcenician sarcophagus (to which I allude below), 
there is nw guide whatever beyond what the sculptures tell. 

The absence of any inscription is not surprising, inasmuch as 
very few of the sculptured sarcophagi (chiefly Graeco-Roman) 
left to us are inscribed, and I have Hamdi’s Bey’s authority 
for saying that there is not a line, not a word, which could give 
a clue to the date, nor anything definite as to the persons for 
whom these splendidly adorned tombs were made. 

How was it that a great sepulchre should have been hewn 
-s0 feet deep in the solid rock, chambers carved out from it, 
these immense blocks of the finest marble brought from Greece, 
carved by the best Greek sculptors, painted (it would seem) by 
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the best Greek artists, and then lowered into their resting-places 
in times of no great antiquity, and yet not a single record of any 
kind be left to give a clue to the names of those for whom such 
great works were done? Possibly in the careful study which 
Hamdi Bey is giving to the subject this question may receive an 
answer. 

It will be months before the sarcophagi can be seen by any- 
one, as it would be highly dangerous to expose them, however 
slightly, to the dust and damp of a Constantinople winter, as 
would be the case if they were uncovered before being placed 
in the building now being erected for their reception. To 
preserve their colouring during their removal from Sidon the 
greatest care had to be taken. The workmen were required to 
wear gloves, and the sculptures were protected by having 
cotton wool stuffed behind them most carefully and between 
each part. This was done by Hamdi Bey himself, the whole 
then being covered by layer upon layer of soft material. 

The last sarcophagus to which I shall allude is the famous 
one of the Priest and King Tabuite, the account of which 
occupies a large portion of Hamdi Bey’s article in the last 
Revue Archéologigue. It is of black marble, the inscription on 
it showing it to have been the tomb of the son of Esmunazar, 
King of Sidon (I give the name as spelt on the tablet in the 
Louvre). But Tabuite’s tomb differs in many important 
particulars from that of his father. Both are anthropoid, 
but Esmunazar’s, of which we have a copy in the British 
Museum, shows the human form only in the head and 
shoulders, the lines of the sarcophagus being carved thence 
straight down in a tapering form to the raised tablet which 
marks the position of the feet. This is the case also with ten 
out of the eleven other sarcophagi in the Louvre brought from 
Sidon, and is the only one, I believe, in the British Museum 
brought from the same site. But Tabuite’s tomb has the flow- 
ing lines which may be seen in the numerous Egyptian 
anthropoid sarcophagi which are in the same collection and in 
our own Museum, and which give to some extent the outlines 
of the figures. One corner of this tomb has been cut off, thus 
giving it an irregular shape, and this part has been polished, 
and a band of Egyptian hieroglyphs, which passes round the 
block, is carved round this polished corner. 

We can scarcely suppose that a King who could afford to 
have so splendid a tomb made for him would accept an 
imperfect block of marble for it, and it seems likely, therefore, 
that it was made originally for another person in ancient times 
in Egypt, and repaired and re-used at a later period for 
Tabuite. 

The descriptions and drawings of this interesting tomb will 
form one of the most attractive chapters in the detailed and 
illustrated account of the Sidon monuments which Hamdi Bey 
is now preparing for publication ; and considering the amount 
of care which he took in their preservation, every one will be 
glad to concede to him the full honour and credit of first con- 
veying the description of them to the public in an authentic 
form. No doubt it would have been better to have retained 
them on their ancient site, if they could have been so retained 
with safety. But my experience in the East makes me con- 
fident that such a course would have resulted in the eventual 
destruction of these splendid monuments by Moslem fanatics 
and Arab dealers. 


GENERAL. 


Lord Monkswell has offered to present to the Fitz- 
william Museum a Swiss landscape painted by his father, Sir 
R. P. Collier, M.A., of Trinity College, first Lord Monkswell. 
The syndicate recommend that the offer of Lord Monkswell 
be accepted, and the thanks of the Cambridge University be 
given to him for his gift. 

MM. Philippe Rousseau, whose paintings of still life and 
animals were admired in France, has died at Acquigny 
(Eure). Among his best-known works are The Town Rat 
and the Country Rat, A Poultry Yard, and the two pictures 
in the Luxembourg, Z#e Impostor and The Rat Retired 
from the World. 

Mr. Thomas Drew, R#H.A., is appointed architect for 
the new Ulster Bank, which is about to be erected imme- 
diately in College Green, Dublin. The style will be Italian of 
the Palladian type. 

The Marquis of Salisbury has, according to the C7ty 
Press, sold to Mr. T. J. Steel, of 31 Gracechurch Street, his free- 
hold property, consisting of Cecil Street and Salisbury Street, 
together with the lower land extending to the Embankment 
Gardens, a total area of $6,000 feet, for the sum of 200,000/. 

The East Ena of Lichfield Cathedral is now undergoing 
repairs, two or three of the buttresses being in danger of 
falling, and the window mullions put in in 1802 were so 
worthless that they have to be replaced. 
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CrimtNaL Procesprines, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against a iy person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment, Rozert Boyie & Son, Ld. 
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Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page ; Is. per 
line. j 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT WooD 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 
TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., zt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
_ publication, but as a guarantee of-good faith, ef 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 20s. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, fo residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there ts no easy access by ratlway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
to such inquirtes. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DONCASTER.—Jan. 10.—Plans are invited for proposed Free 
Public Library and School of Art. Premiums, 50/. and 257. 
Mr. Thomas Atkinson, Town Clerk, Doncaster. 

HorsHAM.—Dec. 29.—Designs are invited for the Restora- 
tion and Enlargement of the Local Board Offices, Town Hall. 
Premiums, 20/. and 10/7. Mr. W. H. Sadler, Clerk to the Local 
Board, Horsham. 

MorueEy.—Dec. 17.—Designs are invited for Laying Out 
the Borough Park presented by Earl Dartmouth. Premiums, 
20/,, 1o/., and 3/. Mr. R. B. Hopkins, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Morley. 

YARMOUTH.—Dec. 31.—Plans and Elevations for Board 
School for 240 Boys at Cobholme Island are invited from 
Architects within the Borough. Mr. C. H. Wiltshire, Clerk to 
the School Board, 12 South Quay, Great Yarmouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Dec. 31.—For Horizontal Compound Surface- 
condensing Steam Engine and Pumps for the Pumping Station 
at Cults. Mr. W. Boulton,Burgh Surveyor, Town House, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ARMLEY.—Dec. 10.—For Building Schoolroom, &c., for 
Wesleyan Chapel. Rev. J. Simpson, Wesley Villa, Armley. 

BALTINGLASS.—Dec. 10.—For Building Three Labourers’ 
Cottages. Mr. J. R. Dagg, Baltinglass. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Dec. 12.—For Galvanised Iron Covered 
Passages at Workhouse. Mr. J. Carter, Clerk to the Guardians, 
45 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 

BLACKPOOL.—Dec. 9.—For Additions to Foxhall Hotel. 
Mr. T. Worthington, Architect, Blackpool. 

BLACKPOOL.—Dec. 10.—-For Building Two Shops, &c. 
Mr. T. Whiteside, Architect, 31 Foxhall Road, Blackpool. 

BopMIN.-—Dec. 10.—For Building Prisoners’ Cells at 
‘County Shire Hall. Mr. W. J. Jenkins, Surveyor, Bodmin. 

BoGNor.—Dec. 10.—For Alterations to Manor House for 
Conversion into Hotel. Mr. Arthur Smith, Architect, Aston 
House, Bognor. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 9.—For Building Three Houses, Ross 
Estate. Mr. J. Leadingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, 
Brad‘ord. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 10.—For Building Two Houses and 
Shops. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 14.—For Dressing Rooms, with Bath 
2aoms, &c., Scene Dock, and other Rooms, at the Theatre 
Royal. Mr. W. Longley, Architect, 5 Charles Street, Brad- 
ford, 

BRIDLINGTON Quay.—For Removal and Re-erection of 
Tron Church. Mr. C. S. Clarke, Bridlington. 

CaRpIFF.—Dec. 20.—For Construction of Goods Shed, 
Newton. The Engineer, Paddington Station, London. 

DEARNLEY.—Dec. 10.—For Additions and Alterations to 
New Inn. Mr. F. H. Shuttleworth, Architect, Bridge End, 
Littleborough. : 

DENTON.—For Building Free Library. Messrs. T. D. & J. 
Lindley, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

DuBLin. — Dec. 24.— For Alterations to Infirmary of 

‘Children’s Department at Workhouse. Mr. W. M. Mitchell, 
Architect, to Leinster Street, Dublin. 


DUNSHAUGHLIN. — Dec. 


Deen aa 


DURHAM.—Dec. 9 —For Construction of Pipe Sewers, 
Sewage Tank, &c., Tudhoe. Mr. G. Gregson, Surveyor, 1 Sut- 
ton Street, Durham. 

FRIZINGHALL.—Dec. 9.—For Building Three Houses, Ross 
Estate. Mr. J. Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, 
Bradford. 

GooLE.—Dec. 14.—For Building Semi-detached Villas. 
Mr. Colin A. B. Tudor, Architect, Goole. 

HALIFAX. — Dec. 19.— For Building Dvwelling-house. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, 
Halifax. 

HorsHaM.—Dec. 12.—For Construction ef Pipe Sewers 
(3,953 yards), &c. Messrs. Simmins & Gasson, High Street, 
Crawley. 

HuLu.—Dec. 29.—For Building Engine House, Boiler 
House, Coal Bins, Chimney, &c., at Pumping Station, Cotting- 
ham. Mr. B. J. E. Bruce, Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

IpSwICH.—Dec. 10._-For Building Board Schools for Girls 
and Infants, Bramford Road. Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, Architect, 
Museum Street, Ipswich. 

KEswickK.—Dec. 14.—For Building Vicarage House at 
Newlands. Mr. George Watson, Architect, 3 St. Andrew’s 
Place, Penrith. 

LEEDS. — Dec. 10. — For Building Sunday School and 
Lecture Hall. Messrs. Dodshun & Thorp, Joint Architects, 
Leeds. 

LONDON BRIDGE.—Dec. 20.—For Building District Post 
Office. H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. . 

LiveRPOoL.—Dec. 13 —For Building Goods Depot and 
Offices, Victoria Strect. Plans, Quantities, &c., at the Estate 
Office, Lime Street Station, Liverpool. 

LIVERSEDGE.—Dec. 16.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday 
Schools, Hightown. Mr. E. A. Rhodes, Architect, Union 
Chambers, Heckmondwike. . 

MILE Enp.—Dec. 14.—For Building Chimney Shaft, &c.. 
Mr. J. M. Knight, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Bancroft Road, Mile 
End Road, E. 

MORECAMBE. — Dec. 10.—For Building Seven Houses. 
Mr. S. Wright, Architect, Townly Street, Morecambe. 


Houses. 


Mr. Matthew Monaghan, Dunshaughlin. 


13.— For Building Labourers’ 


NEWMARKET.—Dee. 14.—For Building Residence, &c., for 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SP 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, fo i 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every 
FASTENEXS, Hizhest Awards at International and Trade Hxhibitions. 


BEER zx ADANS, 


RINGS, “VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 


r Swing or Rebated Doors, t 
requirement and fastening; 


as adopted by the leat Architects; 
SASH and CASHMENT 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement, 
in ap Ae Re ened Soca ve ri eS SEN ap es kes EAS Ae rer 


“VICTOR" DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane” Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be essily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increa-ed or 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, anc the Hinge, being made with 
pepe a in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR" can also te supplied with the SILENT OHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 

Repairs may be effected in a few minutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 

No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. ae ae os 

For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7} x9. 
No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. _«. ss «. 63/- 
For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10}x 12}. 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


42/- each. 


Ml 
it 


il 


in 


No, 136, with Silent Check Action .. 36/- 


Wo. 48, without vi 


Size ot Cover Plate 5 x 5. 
Depth of Well &4x 3 diameter. 


Repairs to all kinds of Spring Hinges executed on r 


i 


TTT 


Mire ——_ 
a 


ETE 


| 


“ VICTOR" SINGLE 
ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted to a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order. 


“ VICTOR" BACK SPRING for right or lefthanded 
doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed 
to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 
convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 
preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 

No. 140, with Silent Check Action ., 35/-| 6-in. 

No, 150, without ,, n an ... 30/-f barrel. 


30/- 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL ‘*VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No, 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. * 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
dwarf doors. 


ee 35/- 


No. 135, with Silent Check Action .. ee , 
ee 30/= 


No. 147, without ,, .. a ae os os ee ae 
Size of Cover Plate, 5x5. 
Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRINGS 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
Where this Spring is 
used one of the ordinary butt 
hinges is Seen dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. Thiv 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class of Sprin, 
is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby th- 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak~ 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 
or left. J 

This addition, which is tne 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, #8 a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
in a moment to suit the varying 
= conditions of weather, and 
any wind pressure. The topcap regulates the closing ~ The “ Victor “ 
Butt Spring willallow ofthe door being thrown right k without injury. 


No. 
139, with Silent Check Action .. 


desired. 


.. 6-in, Barrel, 35/- 


SOs Bay 4 AY _ and Spring Adjustment 8-1n, Paras | 
149, without Silent Check Actionor Spring Adjustment 6-in. ,,  30/- 
157 aS * but vith me R-in. yy 37/- 


5 ” 
eceipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned. 


ROBERT ADAMS—Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET, Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET BORO’, LONDON, 8.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Mr. W. B. Sheppard. Messrs. Holland & Son, Architects, CONWAY. 
Newmarket. - For Constructing Covered Service Reservoir, Providing and 
NorwicH.—Dec. 20.—For Alterations and Additions to Laying Cast-iron Water-pipes with Valves, Valve Chambers, 
St. Faith’s Union Workhouse, Building Fence Wall, &c. Mr. Hydrants, Water Meters, Meter Houses, &c., for Llangy- 
G. R. Cooke, Clerk to the Guardians, Norwich. stenyn Water Supply, Conway Union. Mr. T. B. 
NorrinGHAM.—For Building Factory, Robin Hood Yard. __ FARRINGTON, Engineer, Municipal Offices, Conway. 
Mr. J. Jackson, Architect, Woodland. Place, Nottingham. | Finnigan, Northampton. . . . «£850 0710 
READING.—Dec 19.—For Additions and Alterations to - nthe 5, at aaead : : . d Sane io 
Sulhampton Rectory, Theale. Mr. John Norton, Architect, years es pee : : : ; he ; 5 
ee peeet, W. aes , E. Brookes, Llandudno : ; ; : . 650 0 oO 
ROCHDALE.—Dec. 9.—For Building (Portion) St. Luke’s LE Reore, of) Liancysteny é 8 
Church. Mr. R. K. Freeman, Architect, Bolton de He yan Geog et O8Y EDT ; ee aie eer 
: : vdeg Caen me ED | E. Roberts, Conway - ‘ : : 7 O10" OG 
ToRQUAY.—Dec. 10.—For Building Detached Villas, Mr. Holme & King, Liverpool . A i : 3) .O00r 4 4 
A. H. Dymond, Solicitor, Exeter. Small & Sons, Handsworth : 3‘ . . 608. oa 
J. Jones & T. C. Williams, Conway . ; pg OO FM Se Ae 
R. D. Hughes, Colwyn Bay ; : ; 5 OCR Ono 
R. Roberts, Llandudno ; 4 ; ; 584 7 TO 
TEN DERS. T. BUGBIRD, Carnarvon (accepted). 5 Beigel ey Ce, 
HEMEL HEMPSTED. 
; CHEDDAR. For proposed Alterations and Additions to Surgery, for Mrs. 
For the Restoration of the Ancient Market Cross, Cheddar, Ambler, Hemel Hempsted. Mr. G. HUBBARD, Architect, 
Somerset. Messrs. LINGEN BARKER & CROSS, Architects. 23 Finsbury Circus, EC. Quantities by Mr. J. Sargeant, 
Accepted Tenders. Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Amount of Allowance for 
Ford, Cheddar, mason. Tender. Old Materials. Time. 
Scourse, Cheddar, carpenter. L. W. Sear . . ~LU415 £20 26 weeks. 
Soratt, Cheddar, ironwork. Pelormeiemgr= (#0: 1,350 eee re 20> oy 
Shore, Cheddar, plumbing. W. Sear . . : » 1,345 25 If yy 
DARTFORD. LONDON. ; 


For Erection of the Carlyle Club, Old Street, E.C. Mr. G. 
HUBBARD, Architect, 23 Finsbury Circus, E.C. Quantities. 
by Mr. J. Sargeant, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 


For Repairs and Improvements to Twelve Cottages at Stone, 
Dartford, Kent. Mr. G. St. PIERRE Harris, A.R.IB.A,, 
Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and 


Orpington. Ee Building. oe Time. 
eee cS ee OO} Steel Bros. 1. |e  - £55720 LiF 4 months. 
R. W. Gilliam. : 5 : : 4 - 350 © ©O| J, Mortar . : p aes on7 62 eis 
Knight. : 3 : : : : : ZO 1G .O | A. Hood . ; . rc 654 16 Ya 
HEWETT (accepted) . 5 : - , . 289 0 O| Hearle & Son . ‘ By, 303 ga... 

Harris & Wardrop . 53373 555 6M. ee 
EYE. Patman&Co.. «. « 5,173 200 Ghuks 
For Building Caretake:’s Cottage at Cemetery, Eye. Mr. Colls & Son. : i (5,830 141 — 

JAMES K. COLLING, Architect. A. & E. Braid . ; O5O 312 8 months 

Daniel Day, Eye. : : : : : aly sO: 0 | Ja 2, Chappelly: : . 4,899 131 Ootiahes 


DWIEAHOGANYT & HARD WooDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “°noab. LONDON, E. 


AGE SON 
BEX, Ba 5 
ant Me ‘ 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


fae Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B A 
SATE ) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the S S| 
As “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. | Ge | | C 


Nene 4 
XS = For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTE MERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 
yy - PARQUET FLOORINGS. (me, W000 CARVINGS. 


5) 


150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. SS === All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, = read Rates. Skilled Artisans seut to all parts of 
Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP. the country. 
Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 


a ih 


Taio ea LN amma tate Ci. 
‘i 


Gas 
rT 


CARVING CO., LD 
22 QUEEN’S ROAD 


PARQUET FLOOR, 
JOINERY and WOOD 


U T (Turpin’s Suess 5-16 inch thick, prepared OR QUE 
THIN PARQUET 52,220: back ieninctions, caus wear A} es 
existing deal floor,and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction. See = Ms BACKING. 
ee ee ee 

IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without. 
Cracking._E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


Bayswater, London, W 
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LONDON —continued. 

For the Erection of proposed Parish Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 
Mr. G. Hupparb, Architect, 23 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
Quantities by Mr. J. Sargeant, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 

If Joinery If Joinery If Joinery 


isin Dea!, isin Sequoia. is in Oak. Time. 
Patman & Co.. . £3543 - £3045 £3,873 4 months 
Baalam Bros. . ~ 3,085 35237 3,350 — 


Holliday & Co. a ROLE 3.203 3,555 4 months 

J. T. Chappell . 2,964 3,130 3,466 4 ss 

A. & E. BRAID* . 2,745 3,063 B big -— 
Accepted 


For House, Bentley Priory, Harrow, Middlesex, for Mr. R. L. 
Powell. Mr. J. F. CURWEN, Architect, Kendal, Cumber- 
land. Quantities by Mr. J. Sargeant, Grosvenor Gardens, 


S.W. 
Additional if Additional if 

Amount of Stuircase be Staircase be Time. 

Tender. in Sequoia. in Walnut. Months. 
Staines & Son . £4,341 £28 L55 — 
Kirby . é 45299 80 100 IO 
Ga Wiskinoe « lye! — — 9 
jm Bentley ie. 4,156 64 87 — 
GCow |). Waterman 4,069 _- 120 Io 
be, eBttcrh rs » 3,986 55 45 8 
‘Turner & Co. en ZA, 89 8 6 
A. & B. Hanson . 3,722 58 84 — 
Holliday & Co. . 3,698 Ty. <% 53 — 
J: Le CHAPPELL* 7 (360g 29 67 7 
A. & E. Braid » 3,665 2 69 

* Accepted. 
Stables. 


J. T. Chappell . : z é ‘ : 241,260, Oo © 
No competition. 


For Enlargement of Board School, The Whittington, High- 
gate Hill, by 400 places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


W. Goodman . : ; : ° : « £,6,71 

H. L. Holloway : : ‘ 4 : 3 wee 
W. Johnson é : P a 7 ; WO,087 
J. Holloway. ; . 65576 
Stimpson & Co. (recommended “for acceplance) 6,474 
Wall Bros. : ‘ : : none ad 


QVOFORORORO 
lo) Yop (oho) (oto) 


LONDON — continued. 
For Proposed Alterations and Additions to 20 Upper Brook 
Street, for the Right Hon. the Lord de Ramsay. Mr. J. 


SARGEANT, Surveyor, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Credit for Old 


Amount. Materials. Time. 
Styles & Son : . ~ 41,105 == _— 
J. A. Thompson . ; . E025 £21 21 weeks. 
Burningham 5 s at007 18 5 sy 
Army & Navy Auxiliary Co.” "955 I5 IO 45 
J.T. Chappell. ‘ipa tte 775 — y bers, 
A. & E. Braid . cn ot? ps 15 8 45 


For Laying Down New Block Flooring in the Infants’ Depart- 
ment of the Board School, Wilmot Street, Hackney ; 
Diverting the Rain-Water Drains, &c. 


M. C. Duffy & Son... A ; ; : » £037 13 0 
T. Bendon . ‘ . : : . : 550 0 O 
E. Spencer & Co. : A : : ° a0. 0 0 
Wood-Block Flooring Co. . ; : ‘ aaa 10 O 
J. T. Chappell . : ; : : . - 406 0 0 
S. Frankenberg & Co.. : é : opitgeenO..O 


For New Block Flooring for Classroom in Infants’ Depart- 
ment, Earl Street Schoo!, Plumstead; and for Altering 


Drains. 
T. Hammond : a - iva “ -£94 14 0 
W. Harris. F h : : . : 89 I5 Oo 
G. Pitchford . - - ‘ ; 87 19 6 
F, Johnson . ‘ 3 : ‘ . >. 7G 20 


For Wirework for Glass ee of Girls’ Playground at Board 
School, Berger Road, Hackney. 
Reynolds & Co... . Abate: fs iF 2 ) 
J. J. Thomas & Co. : : - : "i a hd MALE 
Wok. . : . ‘ Sa 3° eat ae | 
Jeffrey & Co.. ; . . - 6 eT ne LO 
For Wire Guards for Skylights at Board School, Medburn 
Street, Marylebone. 


Jeftrey & Gon e . ° e ° e £30 Oo. °C 
Reynolds & Co. . : . - aot. Oo 
The Albion Iron and Wirework Co. $ . «2g. “ho Fo 
J. J. Thomas & Co. : ° ‘ : : « e716” Oo 
Bd ail i we : : . P : . ¢ (VOTO 


| Saar” 


CONTRACTORS TO E..M. GOVERNMENT. 


Vee mar Sasol HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR APEX. 


LEGGOT 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, &c. Is 
re) admitted to be the best ever put before the 
On r Public. Can be adapted to any kind 
‘Ny of window. ize and height of 

Cus window no object. 


Ope From 4/3 each. 


| x yf 


= 1/0 oe 


U/ 
Lc. = 


me 
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W, & R, LEGGOTT, Ganda Brass Raa Ironfounders and Finishers, 


T'S PATENT” ADJUSTMENT. Yar 


Ca i iN Te: H 
THE APEX is worked iis 
with a rod or endless cord. 
It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either 
top or bottom, inwards or 
outwards; no cutting away 
of frame required. When 
¥ worked witha rod is most 

efficient for Public Buildings, as the key can be 
loose. For Price Lists, Illustrations, and Testi- 


i) 1 


i le 7 ia 


SILENS 


| Hil 
|| 


| 


Is bel | i 
Dcechatinuchdinit dlbec tee aid a i eh 
a 


aan iN 


BANGOR, N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


they gave satisfaction. 


used for the above-mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, 
‘ Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 
i 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 


7O PARK ROAD, BRADFORD. 


ARCHITECTS’ are CAREFULLY WORKED OUT. 


ART PLATES FROM 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—  SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


“THE ARCHITECTS 


0 CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


£rrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott's Silent Adjustments for 
various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top parts of windows, and in every case 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are 
quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or 


Makers of Patents and Specialities, 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can Oe be obtained in a separate form 
suitable for Framing :— 


THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six : “nm . 
tirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON- -continued. 

For New Surface Condensers, &c., at the Crossness Pumping 
Station, for the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Gwynne & Co, . ; ‘ : : : . £6,618 


DEO 
Hunter & English . < ; : : “6 5230 1 OmO 
Kennie & Co. . : ; ; : : «175, 500" 0: 10 
Easton & Anderson . 1 , é re SSO 
R. Moreland & Son . ‘ ; : ; P30) Oren 
Waller & Co. . : : ; : : eee Ou Oi. O 
Warceiieyates . : : : : : me ELON AO neal@ 
Watt & Co. , ‘ : : - : 450 O 


For Alterations to No. 77 Cadogan Place, S.W., for General 
Keith Fraser, C.M.G. Messrs. GODWIN & BASLEY, 
Architects, 28 Cadogan Place, S.W. 


Lott & Son : : : : ‘ f £1053 (ee) 
Taylor & Co. . - : : ‘ 1,270.0, .0 
W. Gladding (too late) ; ‘ 5 - sed, 250s Ones. 
Holliday & Greenwood . ; ; shetal L 5nteO tne 
W. Oldrey & Co. ‘ : : ; fog ete Cee) 
J. Holloway. ; : : ° : ye istzo. oO O 
= Stimpson & Co, ; : : . : pee I}O0O2 07-0 
J. Garlick . : : . 5 , : Ba? .O507) OVO 


TORQUAY. 
For Supply of 60 Tons of Cast-iron Pipes, Tees, &-., for the 
Torquay Local Board. Mr. T. S. WEEKS, C.E. : 
er Ton. 


Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield ; : Riis 5 
Tees Side Iron Co., E.C. é : : 
F. Silvester & Co., Newcastle, ‘Staffs 
R. M‘Laren & Co, Glasgow . 
Stanton Ironworks Co. , Nottingham 
Cochrane & Co. , Dudley. s 
T. Spittle & Co, Newport, Mon. 
Jordan & Sons, Newport, Mon. 
Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield . 
Parson & Sons, Dudley . 
Romans & Sons, Edinburgh . 
"J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich 
Staveley Iron Co., Chesterfield 
Firmstone Bros., Stourbridge . 
Birtley Iron Co. 
eee se Patterson & ae Blagdon- on- n-Tyne 


HHH AHP HAHAHA HH HE HUN 
i 
Oo 

NOW AWOdDDFLORAIDIIOAANO 


A HOt BATH IN 


aq NIGHT 


For Works at 56 and 57 Aldermanbury, E.C. 


LONDON —continued. 


JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. 


Portland and Stoke Ground Front. 


A. & W. Marchant. 2 : A : . £370 

Gilbert Seale : : : 340 

GEORGE BERRIDGE (ac cepted) . : 325 
Cast, Rolled, and Rivetted sprees 

C. Williams & Co. = 122 

Measures Bros. & Co... ; . ° - A ihe 

M. T. Shaw & Co. : 108 


ROWNSON, DREW & Co. (accepted) ; : : 99 


WALTHAMSTOW (ESSEX). 


For Road Improvement Works, Walthamstow. Mr. 


RIDINGS, Surveyor. 
J. Burrill, Manor Park : : : £1 600 


R. Rechonham, Ardleigh . F : : 1,539 
J. Pizzey, Hornsey : ; : : P5077 
W. Bradshaw, London, wicks : ; oF T5457 


E. Wilson, Walthamstow . ; ; ; els340 
W. Nicholls, Wood Green ‘ : : = ATG kS 
Wilson & Wain, Battersea ; : ; “1 1,300 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . : : ws254 


T. Adams, Kingsland A : ; a 229 
Rowland Bros. , Fenny Stratford : ae 2243 
R. Stroud, Ilford - : : SAE: 
G. Willsmer, Walthamstow ’ : AB A els 
J. L. Cattell, Lowestoft . : : : aenl 250 
G. Wilson, Walthamstow . : 2 ‘ sgl, LO 
J. Reeves, Walthamstow . 5 A : ey L 27 
J. Jackson, Leyton . : ; 5 . 1,100 
J. E. Bloomfield, Tottenham : C é LOG 
A. Palmer, Birmingham ; : . : . 1,096 
J. Rendell, Walthamstow . ; : : . 1,082 
W. Porter, Hackney. 1,052 


G. BELL, Tottenham Hale (accepted ) ; ; 1,040 
Asphalte Tar tHe 


J. Smart, Finsbury Park . : » £415 
C. Nix, Hornsey . : » 399 
W. E. Coaeatie, King William Street 380 
W. BRADSHAW, Queen Victoria Street t (accepted ) 365 
I. Farthing, Wandsworth : : 2 324 
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Telegraphic pe ee :—‘Geyser, London.’ 


PATENT COPPER ROOHING. 
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AS APPLIED TO BATH, 
WITH MAHOGANY 


TrapE T1itLeE ror WHoLe Set, 


THE ‘CABINET,’ 


Coloured Drawing and Full 
Particulars Free by Post. 


EWART re “SON, “246 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, NW. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ST. MARY CRAY. 
For Extension and Repairs at the Cray Library and Reading- 
room, St. Mary Cray. Mr. ST, PIERRE HARRIS, Architect, 
1 Basinghall Street, E.C. 


W.R. Taylor .. : : ; : ; 205" ONO 
E A. Bowers : : “ : 4 ; pe O50 Ono 
T. Knight . : F : : : 5359080 
F. Wood . ; : é 4 < : Se | GePeR Beh {e. 
Taylor & Son . ‘ P : ‘ : eeAoroolre 
Hart Bros. . : : é : ; : e225 ONO 
*SOMERFORD & SON . ‘ : ; ; 400-0. ing, for several reasons. 


* Accepted with additions at £433. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


PLANS have been lodged in the Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
‘Court for the erection of a theatre on ground immediately to the 
south of West Nicolson Street, Edinburgh. 


A COMMITTEE of the borough magistrates of Leeds, who 
xecently visited the theatres and other places in the town open 
for music and dancing, have drawn up their report. Recom- 
mendations are made which relate to the necessity of making 
all doors open outwards, many cases having been found where 
such a state of things did not exist. With regard to some of 
the public buildings, the committee were not satisfied in all 
respects with the existing means of egress, and suggestions 
‘more or less important are made with reference tothem. In 
addition the committee made recommendations :—(1) That in 
future a condition be inserted in each music and dancing 
licence (similar to that contained in theatre rules) in the follow- 
ing terms :—“ That during the time that the room so licensed 
is open to the public, all the approaches, staircases, and 
passages within the building be kept entirely free from obstruc- 
tion, and that no seats, whether movable or otherwise, be 
permitted in any of the alleys, gangways, or passages within 
the room so licensed.” (2) That an addition be made to that 
condition as follows:—‘ And that all the doors of the said 
room, and all the doors of the building giving exit therefrom, 
be kept free from all obstruction whatever, and constantly in 
such a state as to be available for instart free public egress.” 
(3) That the attention of the chief constable be drawn to the 


necessity for seeing to the due observance of the above rules, 
and to report any breach thereof. The meeting of justices 


| approved of the committee’s report, along with the suggestions 


made. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Ir will be seen from the report of the annual meeting that the 
business of Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, has enabled the 
directors to declare a dividend of 12 percent. This is gratify- 
Apart from the satisfaction that is felt 
about the shareholders receiving a return which exceeds the 
profits obtained in all but a very few companies, it is also a 
sign that the building business is recovering, and that efficient 
ventilation is recognised as a necessity which must be insured 
by adequate apparatus. The air-pump ventilators, having sus- 
tained the tests of foreign scientists, are now adopted in several 
Continental countries, where we hope they will long sustain the 
reputation of this country in practical science. 


THE Local Board of Walton-le-Dale lately advertised for - 
schemes for the sewering and sewage disposal of the district. 
The ultimate decision as to the merits of the various schemes 
was submitted to Mr. Thomas Fenwick, C.E, of Leeds, who 
has just awarded the first premium to Mr. William Wrennall, 
C.E., of Liverpool, and the second premium to Messrs. H. T. 
Johnson & Co., C.E. 


SIXTEEN designs have been received by Mr. E. Fergusson 
Taylor, of New Barnet, in the competition promoted by the 
New Barnet Public Building Committee. The designs will be 
publicly exhibited at the Assembly Rooms, New Barnet, on 
Tuesday evening next. 


A VERY beautiful display of art fittings and furniture was 
made by Messrs. Oetzmann & Co. at the American Exhibition 
which lately closed at Earl’s Court. A well-known feature ot 
the Exhibition, and one that was so much admired owing to the 
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tasteful furnishing, was the building that included, besides a royal 
pavilion, a ladies’ pavilion and a welcome club for gentlemen 
members. It has been described already in 7h2 Architect. 
Messrs. Oetazmann & Co. have now removed the whole of the 
artistic furniture, Carpets, curtains, draperies, fenders, china, 
&c, which were distributed throughout the three pavilions, and 
which were so justly admired. These are now offered for sale, 
and it is a fine opportunity for obtaining this beautiful furniture 
or any particular article among it at a price reduced much 


below the original figure, an opportunity which does not often 
occur. 


NEW swimming-baths, which are also intended to be used 
for public entertainments, have been erected at Cheltenham. 
They are ventilated with Boyle’s latest improved self-acting air- 
pump ventilators. 


_ THE Post-office authorities have now decided to proceed 
with the erection of the new post-office at Inverness, for which 
ground was let in Queensgate two years ago The contract for 
the works has been secured by Mr. Thonas Macdonald, builder, 
Hilton, Inverness. The building, it is understood, will cost 
over 10,000/., and the works will be commenced forthwith. 


GRANITE quarries, nearly 70 square miles in extent, are 
shortly to be worked in Donegal. In addition to the article 
which will be found in another column, we may in a future 
number possibly give a more detailed description of them, with 
a further critique on the quality of the granite. 


THE EMPIRE PALACE. 


MESSRS. CAMPBELL, SMITH & Co., who decorated the Lyceum 
and Haymarket Theatres, the Old London Street, &c., have 
been entrusted with the whole of the decorative work at the 
Empire Palace, Leicester Square, W.C, which is being done 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Romaine-Walker & 
‘Tanner, architects, who designed the decoration of the Gaiety 
Theatre about a year ago for Mr. George Edwardes. 

The scheme of decoration of the auditorium is somewhat 
Persian in character, the large oval ceiling being a kind of 
sumptuous Persian carpet. The sunlight will be a large flower 
in coloured glass, with the stamens and pistils of the flower 
electric lights. The general colouring is in turquoise and 
indigo blue, rose colour and crimson, with black and gold. 


The columns all round the theatre are white with characteristic 
ornament in two blues and gold. This treatment is applied 
to the various box fronts using in (as far as possible) 
the raised ornamentation already existing. The back 
and ceiling of gallery circle is treated with ruby and 
gold leather paper. The three other circles, which are 
(architecturally) Louis Seize in treatment, are severally rose and 
gold, blue, white, and gold, and white and gold, the latter with 
plush panels. The upper circle is lighted by eighteen lamps of 
Persian design, in coloured glass with gold frames. The walls 
of private boxes are all covered with a highly enriched gold 
leather paper. The pit entrance is decorated with Egyptian 
ornament, leading down to a solid gold leather paper on lower 
walls, and the white and gold treatment of the ground floor. 
This is one of the most characteristic pieces of work in the 
theatre. The various refreshment-bars and staircases are all 
treated with special decoration. The foyer (which is pure 
Renaissance) is entered by a grand staircase, Pompeian in 
treatment. The entrance halls are Indian, and are coloured 
with black and gold and a deep rich crimson. The black and 
gold striped pilasters here are noteworthy in the general 
scheme, and the large hall is. lighted by specially designed 
Indian lamps of coloured glass, supported on bronze bases. 

From the hall entering into the grand circle you pass 
through a lovely little Japanese vestibule, with gold frets, 
bamboos, birds, butterflies, &c., &c, with a specially designed 
coloured glass Chinese lantern in centre of a golden fretted 
ceiling, thus making complete a grand scheme of gorgeous 
colour, which, when lit by electricity, will make this one of the 
brightest and most gorgeous theatres in the world. 


ENGINEERING PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


THE annual dinner of the Leeds Association of Foremen 
Engineers and Draughtsmen was held on Saturday evening. 
Sir James Kitson presided. The chairman, in proposing 
“Prosperity to the Association,” said that, singularly enough, 
this was the Jubilee year of the manufacture of locomotive 
engines in Leeds by his father. The other day he was looking 
at his father’s wages book of fifty years ago, and he found that 
for what was then paid in pounds now hundreds of pounds were 
paid. In that book a certain boy was getting six shillings per 
week who now rejoiced in a name distinguished in locomotive 
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engineering throughout and beyond this country, and who had | education as directed at the Yorkshire College by Professor 


retired on acompetency. This led him to recall the thundering | Barr. 


phillipics they had received as to their inferiority in general as 
manufacturers, and particularly as foremen engineers, compared 
to every other race on the face of the earth. He feared they 


were making a mistake as Englishmen, and certainly a decided | 


mistake as tradesmen and foremen engineers, to be always 
“crying down.” He had discussed this question with Sir 
Isaac Lowthian Bell, who was a great authority. The hon. 
baronet had been round several of the large establish- 
ments in Leeds, and had made pertinent inquiries as to 
the quality of the foremen who directed those establish- 
ments, and as to the way in which the engineering 


business in general was conducted, and Sir Isaac was satisfied | 


that on the question of drawing and the way in which the 
drawings of engines and machinery were made, that we were 
far beyond any other mechanical establishments in Europe or 
on the American continent. They heard a good deal about the 
Germans ; but the people of that country were not entering into 


a fair competition with the English. The Germans would not | 


admit locomotive engines and wheels except at a very high 
duty. The effect of this was that in order to take contracts 
away from English manufacturers they had to sell at pounds 
per ton below what they charged to their own State railways. 
It might be very agreeable for the Germans on their own rail- 
ways to pay more than did the English railways, or more than 
was paid in neutral markets, but it must be a great disadvantage 
to Germany. With all the superior advantages of the German 
system of education they were utterly behind in the race of 
competition in the world. It was all very well for the press and 
for the consular reports to charge us with want of enterprise in 
the face of the examples which he could urge. The recent 
depression had arisen from other causes than want of enter- 
prise of employers, intelligence of foremen, and ability of work- 
men. He believed there were signs that consumption was over- 
taking production. It was startling what a great advance 
had taken place in the price of certain metals ; the shipping 
trade was improved, and there must follow these things a 
demand for machinery which would stimulate the energies 
of the foremen engineers to cope with the requirements, 
and to see that they absorbed their due share of the 
markets of the world. It was necessary, also, we should 
educate our population in the direction likely to be of the 
greatest advantage to our engineering and manufacturing pro- 


He had no reproach to cast upon our system of | 


An abler man or better director could not be found in 
England. But the effects of that education had not been felt 
in the workshops of Leeds, because, so far, the students had 
not been forthcoming at a sufficiently early age. Sir James. 
referred to the Craven Engineering Scholarship, and hoped 
that this exhibition would stimulate the youth of Leeds to enter 
the college at an earlier age; while he trusted that facilities 
would be increased by the good example thus set being followed 
by others. He wished prosperity to the Association. 

Mr. D. Greig proposed “The Town and Trade of Leeds.” 
There were, he said, a thousand reasons for Leeds being one 
of the most prosperous towns not only in the three kingdoms, 
but in the universe. They must, however, take care to see that 
the people who competed with them did not run them too hard. 
He defied any one to say that he was making a proper degree 
of profit. This very week he was offered rails at 5s. per ton, 
delivered in Hull, less than he could buy them in England. 
He had also difficulty in selling locomotives in Buenos Ayres, 
Mexico, Chili, and Peru; while they ought to remember the 
competition in Australia between that and the mother country. 
It was impossible to shut their eyes to these facts, notwith- 
standing that they were keeping themselves employed by the 
exercise of indomitable perseverance and pluck, and by the aid 
of the men whom they had to work forthem. They were cer- 
tainly maintaining their ground at present; but they had the 
future before them, and for that he looked to education as one 
of the great instruments of their commercial salvation. Educa- 
tion, in his opinion, would make a man shovel more into a 
waggon than he would without it; because the educated mam 
would try to earn money to gratify the higher tastes of his. 
educated mind. 

Mr. Benjamin Walker, in responding, remarked that he was. 
glad that on that occasion the town of Leeds had not been 
‘‘landed in the bottomless pit,” as it had been more than once 
in that room. They had heard a good deal about the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. He was glad that a number of gentlemen 
had been quietly working towards bringing, at little cost to the 
inhabitants, a ship canal to Leeds. By that time next year 
ships would have been brought to Goole, and a dock would 
have been made there which would admit ships of 25,000 
tons. As the crow flies, the distance between Goole and Leeds 
was less than 30 miles, while the length of the watercourse 
between the two places was 36 miles. The distance between 
Leeds and the sea was practically 86 miles, so that without any 
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serious expense a length of 50 miles had been practically 
removed. Such was the location of Goole towards the railways 
running from Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, and Halifax, that 
much of the traffic would be concentrated there. Leeds itself 
had a magnificent railway connection. Personally he agreed 
with Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell. He would like our system of 
general education to be let alone for awhile, so that things 
might develop. So many hare-brained schemes were being 
‘promoted for technical education, that he did not know where 
we should be Janded. Besides, we had not the money, and it 
was necessary to be able to live in the meantime. It was 
wrong that a young man should not be taken into active work 
before he was twenty-one. It was said not long ago that one 
Middlesbrough firm had put down plant which would enable it 
to turn out as many rails as the country would require, and yet 
-at the present moment all the rail mills were as fully employed 
as they could be. There was no doubt a steady increase in 
trade. Whatever depression we had had, it had been as 
nothing compared with that of other countries. The German 
workpeople were not equal to the English, because the poor 
fellows were not fed in the same way as the British workmen. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LIMITED. 


THE second annual general meeting of shareholders in the 
Ngee company was held on the 23rd ult., at the City Terminus 
otel. 

The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, 
the Chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 
He said he thought the shareholders would agree with him that 
the report before them was an eminently satisfactory one, not 
many public trading companies, in these days of depression, 
being able to declare a 12 per cent. dividend. He was bound 
to say that the board of directors, as a whole, could not take 
the credit for this satisfactory condition of affairs. Share- 
holders had entirely to thank their able managing director, Mr. 
Robert Boyle, for the 12 per cent. dividend, who had managed 
the business of the company very judiciously and successfully. 
He (the Chairman) felt convinced that they might look for even 
better results in the future. 


that was being built up, and to the growing trade with the Con- 


tinent, which he was convinced would assume very large pro- . 


Turning to the balance-sheet, he | 
would call the attention of the shareholders to the reserve fund | 


portions in the future. 
and accounts. 

Mr. Smith Spark seconded, and the resolution was unani- 
mously carried. 

The other formal business of the meeting having been com- 
pleted, the Chairman called upon Mr. Boyle to address the 
meeting. 

Mr. Boyle said :—You will see from the directors’ report and 
the balance-sheet, that the past year has been a very profitable 
one, notwithstanding the continued depression in trade, and I 
see no reason why the current and future years should not be 
equally as satisfactory, as there seems to be a steadily-growing 
demand, both at home and abroad, for the different ventilating 
and sanitary appliances manufactured by the company, which, 
I believe, is attributable not only to the special merit of these 
appliances, but to the fact that we try as much as possible to 
meet the requirements of our clients, both with regard to cost 
and the quality of the articles supplied, the latest improved form 
of the air-pump ventilator, which is much more efficient than 
any of the previous forms, being now sold at about 50 per cent. 
less than the inferior forms formerly manufactured ; at the 
same time the ventilators are now made of a more ornamental 
character, and of the best rolled steel plates, galvanised, and 
painted with enamel paint, whilst the workmanship is of the 
highest class. All this of course very considerably reduces 
our profit on each article, but the great increase in the sales 
which has resulted from thus reducing our prices toa minimum, 
whilst providing nothing but what is of the best quality, has 
enabled us to not only again pay a dividend of 12 per cent., but 
o place one-sixth of the profits to the reserve fund, besides 
carrying a substantial balance forward to the following year. 
The orders and sales for the past year show, 1 am glad to 
say, a very satisfactory increase on the previous year, whilst 
the profits are increased in proportion. We have, of 
course, rivals in the field, many of whom, however, from 
time to time drop out, as the majority evidently act on 
the supposition that they have only to offer a ventilator 
at a very low price to insure a ready sale for it, quite irrespec- 
tive of its lack of merit and inferior material and workmanship. 
They sooner or later, howevér, to their cost discover that archi- 
tects are quite as well able as other folks to tell when they are 
getting value for their money, and when they are not, and that 
certain things, though offered at a seemingly very low figure, 
may be dear at any price. I am pleased to say that the foreign 
agencies are developing in a very satisfactory manner, and 


He moved the adoption of the report 
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yielding good results, the air-pump ventilator and other appli- | weasiay SYSTEM OF LIGHTING AND VENTILATION. 


ances having been introduced with considerable success to a 

large number of important public buildings in Germany, [By A CORRESPONDENT] 

France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, America, the Colonies, and | ; ‘ 

other countries. The Danish Government have also adopted | A PRIVATE view took place onthe 29th ult. of the Wenham 
the ventilators on their new ironclads,whilst the German Govern- Company’s (Ld.) system of lighting by gas and lighting by 
ment have in contemplation the adoption of the air-pump gas with ventilation combined. The system is exhibited 
ventilator on the whole of the railway carriages on the German 4; the Show Rooms, 5 Deansgate, Manchester. The head- 


lines. Agencies are at present being established in Norway } j ; 
and Sweden, and orders have already been received from those Uarters of the company are in London, situate in Upper 


countries. I have now to refer to the alterations which, as was Ogle Street, Fitzroy Square, W., and the company are the sole 
mentioned at the last annual meeting, it was my intention to proprietors and manufacturers. A good criterion of the 
propose should be made in the company’s articles of associa- : excellence of the system was obtainable by a visit to the rooms, 
tion. You all know the attitude the directors, who were thenin anq for convenience sake a dark room was provided, that the 


office, took up with regard to these alterations, which were in- | .. - . J 3 
tended to strengthen the hands of the shareholders, and leavethe system could be practically tested in the daylight hours. y Per 
a haps one of the merits of the system that attracts attention at 


directors’ remuneration to be fixed by the company, as is usual : é piece: 5 - 
with many companies. The fact that when these alterations were first sight is the very excellent diffusion of light it produces. 
in due course submitted to the shareholders they were passed No one complains because artificial light, as we are acquainted 
unanimously proves, I think it will be admitted, that they met with it, necessarily fails in that equable diffusion of light which 
with the full approval of the shareholders, and that they con- | is only to be associated with daylight. But over and above 
sidered they would benefit the company. . I have only to say other inerits we found, somewhat to our surprise, that a system 
that this company was formed for the benefit of the members of , of gas lighting has been here achieved which not only 
it as a body, and if anyone supposed differently their mistake ' gives a brilliant light, but also diffuses it most admirably 
must now be very patent to them. As it was evident from what | —an advantage that cannot be overrated by those, whether 
had passed that it would be desirable that certain changes the votaries of pleasure or business, who depend so 
should be made in the Board, after a reasonable time being much on the assistance of artificial light. It would take 
allowed to Japse, it was, 1 regret to say, found necessary to too much of your space to go into full details, but as 
finally resort to pressure, which took the form of ashareholders’ , your London correspondent has on previous occasions 
requisition for the retirement of certain of the directors, who | written on the subject it will not be so necessary. It will be, 
then, as the ultimate result of the requisition was beyond a | however, interesting to state that a billiard-table has been fitted 
doubt, retired from the Board. Before this occurred, however, | up by Messrs. Burroughes & Watts which furnishes a practical 
the company had been put to some expense in protecting its | illustration of the adaptability of the Wenham system for 
interests, and as it was I who appointed the oxiginal members | lighting and also ventilating billiard-rooms and smoking- 
of the Board, I felt that, to a certain extent, I was, therefore, | rooms. An equable diffusion of brilliant light is obtained of an 
responsible to the company. Under -these circumstances, [ | entirely uniform character, and the consumption of gas is 
decided to bear the expenses referred to myself, amounting to | ridiculously small compared to the ordinary systems hitherto 
about 150/, which I have accordingly done. As you are all | patronised as furnishing the best means of lighting. The 
aware, it was entirely owing to Mr. Ratcliff’s conduct, who was | efficiency of this system of lighting is well shown by the 
then chairman of the company, that these expenses were | accompanying illustration. 
incurred, and you are also acquainted with the opinions of the An insight into the principle by which the Wenham lamps 
financial press regarding his conduct. effect ventilation and keep up a pure and healthful atmosphere 
The directors and auditors having been re-elected, a vote | will be gained from the following description read in connection 
of thanks to the chairman and Mr. Boyle terminated the | with the accompanying section :— 
proceedings. A is an iron ceiling box to fix between the joists. B is the 
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At does not crack, peel, or rud uff. | One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 


Paint is best for the purpose, 
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This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. 


See the following Testimonial: —Report of Professor WATSON SMITH, F.C.S., F.I.C., Vice-Chairman of the Chemical Section of the 
Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester. 


The Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester : March 22, 1887. All the woodwo kin the Fine Art Section is protected with your Pyrodene Liquid, and painted 
DEAR Sirs,—I beg to say that during the erection of the Royal Jub lee Exhibition Buildings, with your Pyrudene Paints. The boarawork forming the inner walls of the other Sections is 
Manchester, I was authorised by the Works Committee to make a critical examination of fire- also fireproo‘ed with Pyrodene Liquid ; the rem»ining wood, iron, and brickwork of the buildingi 
roofing compositions and paints for the woodwork in the Exhibition, and to report thereon. bo h inside and outside (wich a trifling exception), is painted with your Aquol, and the avpear- 
his work I undertook. and having some slight practical experience of only one of the several ance of all is most satisfactory. ‘Yhe paints were anplied during a most severe frost, and have 
fireproofing mixtures offered, and thut one not yours, I was advised to try experiments with stood an exceptionally hot summer, and, therefore, I consider them suitable for any climate, 
eeveral others as well. The resu!ts of my experiments were embodied in a report, which was iam, faithfully yours, 
laid before the Works Committee ; it was acc»moanied by some experiments, and the subject (Signed) WATSON SMITH, F.C.S., F.I.C., 
was freely discussed. On the whole. and especially for ease and rapidity of penetration and Lecturer in Chemical Technology in the Victoria University, &c., Vice-Chairman of the Chemical 


neutrality, as well as efficiency us a fireproofer, the Grifliths’ Pyrodene Liquid was preferred. ! Section (No. [1I. Chemical and All-ed Industries) ot the Koyal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester. 
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OETZMA CO 
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exit pipe or chimney of lamp delivering the products of com- | 


bustion into the iron box A. D is gas supply. C is a flue pipe 
made of sheet iron leading into a chimney or vertical shaft. 
E is a packing of non-conducting material to prevent any 
radiation of heat from the pipe or box (silicate cotton answers 


f \ 


CEILING 


a 


the purpose well, and is easily applied). By this system only a 
single flue pipe need be used, which can be fixed at a small 
cost. 

If it is not practicable to get a pipe from centre of ceiling 
into a chimney owing to the joists crossing, a pipe may be con- 


veyed under the ceiling and covered by an ornamental zinc | 


moulding, a ‘‘dummy” moulding on the other side being added 
for the sake of symmetry, if desired. 

All the ventilating lamps are made with separate supply for 
a flash jet or pilot light, the advantage of which is that great 
economy is gained, and the lamp is always ready for use, as 
the flash jet is intended to be left constantly alight, the con- 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 


Large Stocks Always Kept. X 


Hi 


rr ES, 


WOOD-BL 


sumption of gas for which is infinitesimal. In fixing ventilating 
lamps it is necessary to arrange a flue pipe leading from the 
ceiling box into a chimney, or a vertical shaft in which there is 
a good up current. A gas supply pipe, fitted with adjustable 
patent tap and regulator to each lamp. A} iron or % copper 
supply to the flash jet, with tap to adjust the proper quantity of 
gas. The flame of the flash jet should never exceed } inch in 
length. To adjust the screw in plug of patent tap leading to 
the burner, so as to give the proper size of flame ; and where 
several lamps are placed in one building and a regulator is 
fixed on the gas service, it is important that each lamp is pro- 
perly adjusted so as to get the exact quantity of gas. This is 
done by regulating the screw in plug of patent tap, which 
should be fitted to each lamp ; the space between the flue pipe, 
heat box and woodwork must be filled in with silicate cotton 
or other non-conducting packing material, to prevent any 
radiation of heat from the pipe or box, and, if preferred, double 
or treble iron outer casings can be used. 


DONEGAL GRANITE, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman says :—The granite trade, 
of which Scotland has practically enjoyed a monopoly for many 
years, is threatened with serious rivalry from an unexpected 
quarter. The county Donegal, in the extreme north of Ireland, 
has long been known amongst geologists to contain, not only 
the finest freestone and a good quality of marble, but also 
granite of splendid texture and beautiful colour, capable of 
receiving the highest polish. Owing to the want of railway 
communication, these great natural resources have hitherto 
remained undeveloped, except to a very limited and local 
extent. The granite formation lies chiefly along the north-west 
seaboard of the county, in a wild and desolate region called the 


THE 


Rosses, of which the town or village of Dungloe is the centre. 


| In that district there are miles upon miles of solid granite com- 


bining the whole range of colour to be found in this variety of 
stone. With the view of utilising the enormous resources 
existing in this remote and sterile portion of Ulster, a Liverpool 
capitalist has just obtained a lease from the owner, the Marquis 
of Conyngham, of a tract of 45,000 acres, or some seventy 
square miles, for quarrying and mining purposes. Asa mere 
_land speculation, this transaction is one of great magnitude ; 
| but when it is considered that by the establishment of the 
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granite working industry on a gigantic sca’e one of the most 
wild and inhospitable parts of the north of Ireland may be con- 
verted into a great centre of commercial enterprise, it will be 
seen that the project promises to be of vast consequence and 
benefit. It is stated that the terms of the lease are ‘the 
most favourable in the annals of quarrying, and this fact, com- 
bined with the proximity of the granite formation to the sea, 
and the unlimited supply of water-power available for driving 
the machinery required for preparing the stone for the market, 
induces the lessee to believe that in a short time he will be able 
to put into the market a great quantity of serviceable granite. 
With the employment of sufficient capital, that production may 
be almost unlimited, as it is calculated that within the area 
embraced in the lease no less than 200 separate quarries 
might be opened, each covering a space of 200 acres. 
Several eminent geologists and quarrying experts and engi- 
neers were commissioned to examine the district before the 
lease was entered into, and their reports agree in stating that 
the quality of the stone and the natural facilities for carrying on 
a great industry are unequalled in any part of the United 
Kingdom, while the analytical tests to which the stone has been 
subjected show it to possess all the beauty of colour and 
durability of the finest Aberdeen granite. The variety of 
colour is even greater than the famous Aberdeen stone 
possesses, and is described as ranging from “dark and almost 
purple reds into graphic mottled and cloudy, rich deep red, 
bright red, faint tones of red (salmon, pink, rose, &c.), through 
deep grey (or blue), and very light bright silvery grey, intoa 
beautiful and resplendent white granite.” The immense value 
and importance of the Donegal granites are further demon- 
strated by the extraordinary similitude of their chemical con- 
stitution, as well as their mechanical aggregation, with the 
celebrated Egyptian granite, which has defied the disintegrat- 
ing influences of the atmosphere for centuries, as manifested by 
the present state of preservation of the oldest obelisks. 
Donegal granite shows 2 per cent. more silica than_ the 
Egyptian stone, thus indicating greater strength and dura- 
bility. It is proposed to supply granite for decorative, monu- 
mental, and constructive work, and also crushed granite for 


various purposes, and to establish a mill and factory at | 
the result of smoke. 


Dungloe (which is a small seaport town) for the shaping, 
moulding, sawing, tooling, turning, and polishing of the stone ; 


and, as already stated, the motive power will be water, | 


of which a continuous and adequate supply can be had from 


the mountain lakes in the neighbourhood. Should this enter- . 


prise, obviously the most important that has been undertaken 
in the north of Ireland for many years, prove successful, it will 
have the effect of relieving a very congested portion of the 
country, and of bringing contentment and happiness to a large 
population which has been periodically visited by seasons of 
distress almost verging on famine. People will not be sur- 
prised, however, to hear that the amount of capital to be put 
into the undertaking will depend very much upon the political 
condition and prospects of the country. The works will be 
commenced on a comparatively small scale at first. Should 
the Separatist. agitation subside and peace return, more ex- 
tended operations will be proceeded with ; but in the event of 
the opposite state of affairs prevailing, no greater risk will be 
incurred than the moderate initial expenditure. The cheap 
labour obtainable in Ireland, the favourable terms of tenure, 
the absence of anything in the nature of royalties on the pro- 
duce, the abundance of water-power, and the facilities for 
shipment are factors which must be taken into account in 
calculating the prospects of the threatened rivalry to what has 
hitherto been an almost distinctively Scottish industry. If the 
Donegal granite can be put in the market as cheaply as seems 
to be indicated by the lessee of the Dungloe property, there can 
be no doubt that other quarry-owners and stone-cutters will 
have to reckon with a formidable opponent at no distant date. 
It is estimated that over a million sterling is invested in the 
various granite quarries and stone-cutting works in Scotland. 
It is claimed, however, that the portion of county Donegal 
leased from the Marquis of Conyngham contains more good 
granite than all the Scottish quarries put together. Whether 
this be the case or not, it is quite certain that there are 
very large deposits of granite on the north-western coast of 
Donegal. 


SMOKE AND FOG. 


A LECTURE was delivered on the Ist inst. by Sir Douglas 
Galton, F.R.S., at the Parkes Museum of Hygiene, on “ Smoke 
and Fog.” In the course of his remarks, the lecturer said that 
to those who were in the habit of getting up at half-past six or 
seven, it would at once be evident that black fog was entirely 
They rose to see a lovely sky, but by 
eight o’clock, when fires began to be lighted, the brightness was 
dimmed ; the sky had disappeared. If people could be im- 
pressed with the fact that the greater part of the evil of black 
fog was preventible if each person would endeavour to mitigate 
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that evil, our light and air would cease to be obscured. But 
there was something singularly submissive and Mahommedan 
in the constitution of an Englishman, and he accepted the evil 
with apathy. The evils of our fogs might be summed up in 
loss of daylight and deteriorated air. The black canopy always 
hanging over us strained our eyesight and lowered our vitality ; 
we felt the acrid nature of the London fog in our breathing. 
Dr. Russell’s experiments showed that the air in a fog contained 
four times as much carbonic acid as ordinary London air, and 
that this might be taken as an index of the quantity of other 
impurities which a fog accumulated around us. Was it a 
matter for surprise that delicate persons often snffered 
grievously? The fog and the smoke comvined to increase the 
evils of each other. Could they be diminished? Fog was 
caused by the floating matter in the air attaching to itself the 
aqueous vapour which was always more or less present. Some 
forms of matter, such as ammonia and sulphur, had a greater 
affinity for the vapour than other matters These substances 
were present in London air to an unnecessary extent. The 
ammonia arose from the manure which the authorities took no 
pains to remove from stables ; and if dustbins were emptied 
frequently so as to remove all organic matters rapidly, and if 
the streets were properly cleansed instead of such a quantity of 
horse manure being allowed to remain on the pavement, one 
potent cause of fog would be removed. The blackness of 
London fogs arose from the smoke proceeding from incom- 
pletely burnt coal. There was no doubt that factories had 
furnished much smoke; but the efforts which had been made 
in recent years showed that that cause of smoke was one which 
was absolutely unnecessary. It might all be prevented. Fires 
of boilers were quite easily made smokeless either by proper 
care or mechanical stokers. Bakehouses, potteries, and other 
factories might be entirely smokeless if gas were used, and this 
had been done by Messrs. Minton and others. But the 
domestic fires caused most of the foul smoke ; anyone could see 
that who rose early and watched the gradual obscuration of the 
sky, often clear and bright at six or seven o’clock on a winter 
morning. 
London. There was a great contrast between the London of 
forty years ago, when Kensington, Clapham, and Hampstead 
were country villages, and the London of to-day, when there 
was a continuous town from Hammersmith to Stratford and 
from Highgate to Sydenham. If this smoke was to be 


abolished it would be necessary in the first place to use gas for | 


$ nuoking —the open fire could not be retained. All experience 


showed that the open fire must be given up, although it 
had great advantages in that it warmed the walls and fur- 
niture, and left the air of the room cool to breathe, and 
therefore more exhilarating. With open fires the dust did not 
attach itself to the warm walls and furniture so much as it did 
in a room heated by hot-water pipes or by hot air, which heated 
the air of the room, but left the walls cold. At the same time, 
if smoke was to be avoided, houses must be warmed by hot 
air, hot water, steam, or gas. Those methods of heating should 
be applied so as to warm the walls or dados and the floors, and 
then some of the comfort of the open fire would be experienced ; 


This evil daily increased with the increase of | tion with the railway works. 


and it was to be hoped that, in the progress of invention, elec- 
tricity would be resorted to for warming as well as lighting 
rooms. Professor Lodge had suggested that black fogs might 
possibly be dispersed by electricity. It was certain that an 
electric spark passed through a bell-jar filled with smoke caused 
the smoke to clear off and to settle on the sides of the jar. 
Professor Lodge suggested trying whether, in a fog, a powerful 
discharge of electricity into the atmosphere, from Mr. De la 
Rue’s battery at the Royal Institution, by means of a balloon 
or a kite, might have the effect of partially dispersing a London 
fog. And certainly that plan, if successful, would be simpler 
than changing the fireplaces all over London. But even if suc- 
cessful for clearing off a black fog, it could hardly be available 
to clear the sky from the black canopy which hung over London 
for almost two-thirds of the year. And therefore the alteration 
of existing methods of heating nouses was indispensable if the 
rapidly increasing city of London was to be made fit for its 
inhabitants. 


CONTRACTORS’ TRAFFIC ON PUBLIC ROADS. 


AN action was brought by the authorities of Greenock against 
the contractors for the Greenock and Gourock railway to 
recover 174/. 145. 6d. as extraordinary expenses in repair- 
ing roads on account of extra traffic that arose in connec- 
The Sheriff gave judgment for 
106/. 17s. 6@., being the amount due on account of the High 
Gourock Road, but declined to give expenses for disturbance 
of streets. In an explanatory note his lordship says :—This 


action is brought under section 57 of the Roads and Bridges 
(Scotland) Act, 1878, which provides that such claims may be 
recovered “in a summary manner before the Sheriff, whose 
decision shall be final.” But the pursuers found alternatively 
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on common Jaw, and the whole proceedings have been in the | parison, and, comparing the traffic on the road in question 
form of an ordinary action. I think the grounds stated by the during the period for which the pursuers claim redress with 
late Sheriff Clark, of Lanarkshire, in his note on an appeal | previous periods, I cannot doubt that it has been extraordinary. 
against a decision of Sheriff Birnie, of Hamilton, that this was | Some of the defenders’ witnesses admit that during the period 
a mistake, and I deal with the case only as under the Roads | in question—September 1886 to February 1887—it was beyond 
and Bridges Act. Otherwise my decision under that statute | anything in their previous experience. I find it distinctly 
would not be final, and as common law appealable The de- | proved that the amount of the traffic on the road by the de- 
fenders pleaded that the reports made to the pursuers by their , fenders during that period was extraordinary, z¢., beyond 
surveyor were not a “certificate” in terms of the statute | ordinary experience. It appears that in most of the cases of 
founded on, but as the statute does not prescribe any form | this kind hitherto decided in Scotland, the traffic was found not 
of certificate I cannot regard that objection as of any , to be extraordinary in respect that it was a traffic of a kind 
weight. The pursuers were duly certificated by their sur- | common in the district, and connected with a native industry. 
veyor of the extraordinary expenses in question, and whether | That, also, appears to have been the ground of decision in the 
he used the word “certify” or formally designated his | English cases cited. I think the traffic may be extraordinary 
report as “certificates” or not seems of no .onsequence in the amount, apart from the question of the industry which 
whatever. I hold them to be certificates, whether so styled or | produces it, and that it was so here. But I think, also, 
not. A more important question is, What are “highways,” for | that the industry which has produced it is extraordinary, 
the repairs of which the pursuers are entitled to sue the | and not of a kind native to the district. The quarry- 
defenders? The defining clause of the Roads and Bridges Act | ing of stones and the carrying of stones and rubbish 
says that “highways ” shall include “all public streets or roads | along the highways and streets, is an industry familiar 
within any burgh or police burgh not at the commencement of | to Greenock and neighbourhood. But the excavation of a 
this Act vested in the Local Authority thereof, but shall not | tunnel under the streets of the town, and the carriage of the 
include any road or street so vested.’ The only street or road | stones and stuff dug out along the streets of the town incessantly 
coming under this definition of “highway” for the repair of | by night as well as by day, is not a common or ordinary traffic. 
which the pursuers seek compensation appears to be the High | It is carried in ordinary carts driven by ordinary men, but it is 
Gourock Road, and I have found accordingly. The most | not the less an extraordinary form of traffic, of which the like 
important question raised, however, is whether the damage has not, so far as has been proved to me, been experteced in 
stone to the road in question for which extraordinary expenscs Greenock before. If the traffic in question is not ext: aordinary 
have been incurred has been caused “by excessive weight | in a sense entitling the persons responsible for the repairs of 
passing along the same, or by extraordinary traffic thereon.” | the road on which it passed to recover the excessive expendi- 
I am not quite satisfied that the weights on the road have been | ture caused by it, it is difficult to imagine any case in which 
so excessive as to watrant a decision to that effect, though it is | such expenses could be recovered. The defenders’ contention, 
proved that they have been in many cases much in excess of | that they were not liable for any damages caused by the carts 
ordinary weight put upon one-horse carts. But as to the of other persons employed by them, cannot bear examination. 
“extraordinary traffic” I am not quite satisfied. The Act Their agreement in writing “to pay the cost of the extra 
does not define what it means, perhaps because it was | maintenance of the roads over which our traffic goes in connec- 
assumed that all sensible and educated persons could tell, | tion with the construction of the Caledonian line to Gourock” 
without the aid of a dictionary, what “extraordinary” | is as distinct as possible, and it is surprising that they have 
means. Ideas may differ, and some may think extra- | refused to implement it, and taken up the position that they 
ordinary what to another mind is not so in the least. agreed only to pay the extra cost “so far as legally found.” 
A sequestered rustic might consider six vehicles in a day pass- | An agreement to pay what one is legally bound to pay is an 
ing his door as extraordinary traffic compared with the ordinary unusual and superfluous engagement. I have not dealt with 
two or three, while a shopkeeper in Fleet Street, if he kept | this part of the pursuers’ case, as I have thought it right to 
count of the passing vehicles, would not regard several | treat the action only as founded on the Roads and Bridges 
thousands as extraordinary traffic. It is all a matter of com- | Act. 
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HOUSE PROPERTY IN ENGLAND. 


ON Tuesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered an 
inaugural address as President of the Statistical Society. 
The subject selected was the increase in the number of 
moderate fortunes and small investors in this country. One of 
the tests proposed was expenditure on dwelling-houses. From 
the statistics of the Inland Revenue of tenements assessed to 
inhabited house duty, the following statement was derived :— 


$75 én fel OS GRE: Increase from | Increase from 
1875 to 1880, | 1880 to 1886. 
_ _— ~ — — — | — 

£20 to £30 28 per cent. 19 per cent. 
39 55 49 | 25 9 | 19 9 
40 5, 50 23 ” 21 oe) 
50 »5 6) 22 ” 16 ” 
60 ,, 80 23 29 | 15 9 
80.5, 100 18 Fs 12 AP 

100 ,, 150 | 26 op | Il . 

1 SOm me sOO 27 Ap | 13 se 

309 », §09 | 35 2 | II ” 

500 ,, 1,000 22. NOT. 2 As 
over I,000 9 iD aN) », (decrease) 

| 


Total of dwelling-houses of 20/7. and upwards—1875, 569,326 ; 
1880, 7 ~,168 ; 1886, 838,692. Increase of 1880 over 1875, 
25 per cen .; increase of 1886 over 1880, 18 per cent. You see, 
therefore, said Mr. Goschen, the result that the smaller incomes 
—those under 500/. or 1,000/, a year—have been increasing at 
a considerably more rapid rate than the population. The 
increase in the houses of those classes has gone steadily on, 
but the increase had been in proportion to the smaller value of 
the house. In the smaller house, where you would expect the 
people to live whom I have been describing as gradually 
acquiring a greater share of the wealth, there is a gradual 
increase in the houses occupied ; while above that line, where 
I have shown the increase of wealth to have ceased, there is a 
much smaller increase, and at the highest point that increase 
finishes and becomes a decrease. That might be said by some 
to be due to the fall in rent. But why is the rent fallen? Be- 
cause there is a smaller number of competitors for that class of 
house ; which is expressing the same fact in another way. I 
would, therefore, urge that here again we have the same 
evidence of a greater power of expenditure, which I trust also 


means a greater power of enjoyment, among the middle classes 
and the centre of society and not among the upper classes. I 
do not think that the lessons taught by the other branch of the 


inhabited house duty, viz., that imposed upon shops, is so 


striking, because it does not affect the spending powers of the 
various Classes I have described. But we have in the case of 
shops some other very remarkable statistics showing, as I 
believe, again the result of the limited liability companies and 
the co-operative system. With the shops, the case is exactly 
the opposite of that of the houses. In the latter case there is a 


| small increase in the valuable houses and a strong increase in 


the less valuable houses ; while in the former case the less 
valuable properties do not increase at all, but it is in the more 
valuable ones that the increase takes place :— 


Valueof Houses. Taoresse betgeen 1875 inctoess 1885 
£20 to £30 8 per cent. 3 per cent. 
39 5 40 20 re) ” 
40 ti) 50 20 39 12 9° 
505, 60 20 ‘fy IO AG 
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SOn45+ 100 21 ie 14 a 
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41,000 and upwards 58 oF 9 es 
| of 1880 over 1875, . - 16 per cent. 
In of 1886 over 1880, , » 7) percent 
INCREASE IN ANNUAL VALUE OF SHOPS BETWEEN 1875 
AND 1886, 


Of all shops . . , , . ’ 
Of shops of £20—£30 , , , , 
Of shops above £1,000 , . . : 


32 per cent. 
12 per cent. 
48 per cent. 


It is, therefore, large shops, conducted with large capital, and 
frequently by limited liability companies, which are to a 
certain extent ousting the smaller shops. I do not say that 
this is to be regretted, or to be approved, but I believe that in 
the shopkeeping business, as in other businesses, you see the 
extraordinary effects of the limited liability company system, s 

that you have a larger capital for the conduct of business, wi o 
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a larger number of persons interested in smaller bits of capital, 
which together make a larger whole, in place of the old system, 
where there were larger amounts of capital belonging to 
individuals, but a smaller number of persons interested in its 
possession. It has been seen that these schedules of the 
income-tax, which do to a certain extent serve as a census, 
point unmistakably to the increase in the number of moderate, 
side by side with the stagnation or even decrease of the great, 
incomes. Recognising that this evidence, though most 
important as far as it goes, is not conclusive, I have tested it 
by examining the change in investments resulting from the 
growth of joint-stock companies, and by the progress of middle- 
class insurance, and, above all, by that most crucial test—the 
statistics of dwelling-houses of various degrees of expense. 
This is the chief item in every man’s expenditure—the item 
which, in the majority of cases, most accurately indicates the 
degree of his wealth—and in all these examinations I have found 
much to confirm and nothing to invalidate the thesis that the 
feature of the last decade, and especially of the present period 
of depression, is the tendency of wealth among the income- 
taxpaying class to accumulate in smaller amounts in a larger 
number of hands. And here I might leave the matter. But 
the interest of the investigation has led me a step further, to 
inquire whether this greater distribution of wealth affects the 
classes below the income-tax line of 150/ I think there is 
proof that it does affect at least the upper stratum of these 
classes. And there again I would apply a test similar to those 
which I have applied in the case of the classes above them. 
I am sorry there are not materials for conducting the same 
investigations ; but still there are some facts which are well 
worthy of attention ; and the first are embodied in the follow- 
ing table showing the increase in dwelling-houses of less 
than 20/. :— 


1875. 18386. Increase. 
uy jas Per cent. 
Under #10 . 3,000, 370 3,174,806 5 
#10 and under £15 | 590, 383 932,845 580 
415 and under £20 Eaiaae 517,930 56°3 


This table shows a great increase in houses between ro/, and 
20/. which contrasts with the almost stationary number of 
houses below 20/7 The figures indicate that the working- 


classes are living in houses of higher rent. Two circumstances 
are to be borne in mind. The result may be partly due to 
increased rent, but it is also due to the improvement in house 
accommodation. 


FOREIGN FORGERIES OF ENGLISH TRADE MARKS. 


Ir is well known that among the means of competition adopted 
by foreign manufacturers, is the imitation of English trade 
marks as well as of English goods. The forgeries are notorious, 
and English shipping agents abroad often are heard to regret 
their position, for, in spite of themselves, they are compelled to 
be auxiliaries in injuring the trade of this country, by aiding in 
the transit of articles which not only bring loss to the pur- 
chasers, but entail disrepute on English productions in general. 
The “ Merchandise Marks Act,” which was passed on August 23 
of this year, if carried out rigorously, will become a defence of 
native industry for which English manufacturers should be 
grateful. Section 16 of the Act deals with foreign forgeries, 
and prohibits the importation—first, of goods which, if sold, 
would be liable to forfeiture under the Act; secondly, of all 
goods of foreign manufacture bearing any name or trade mark 
being, or purporting to be, the name or trade mark of any 
manufacturer in the United Kingdom, unless there is an indi- 
cation of the country in which the goods were made or produced. 

The enforcement of the clause imposes new duties on the 
officers of Customs, and the following regulations on the subject 
by the Commissioners appear in last Friday’s Gazelte :— 

1. Goods prohibited to be imported as hereinbefore recited, 
having applied to them forged trade marks, false trade 
descriptions, or marks, names, or descriptions otherwise illegal 
which, upon examination, are detected by the officers of Customs, 
are to be detained by them without the requirement of previous 
information. 

2. In giving information with a viewto detention an informant 
must fulfil the following conditions, viz. :—(i) He must give to 
the collector or superintendent, or the chief officer of Customs 
of the (port or sub-port) of expected importation, notice in 
writing stating the number of packages expected, as far as he 
is able to state the same ; the description of the goods by marks 
or other particulars sufficient for their identification ; the name 
or other sufficient indication of the importing ship ; the manner 
in which the goods infringe the Act; the expected day of the 
arrival of the ship. (ii) He must deposit with the collector or 
other officer as aforesaid a sum sufficient, in the opinion of that 
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officer, to cover any additional expense which may be incurred officers, in respect of the detention, then at the expiration of 


in the examination required by reason of his notice. 

3. If, upon arrival and examination of the goods, the officer 
of Customs is satisfied that there is no ground for their deten- 
tion, they will be delivered. If he is not so satisfied, he will 
decide either to detain the goods, as in a case of detention 
upon ordinary examination, or to require security from the 
informant for reimbursing the commissioners or their officers 
all expenses and damages incurred in respect of the detention 
made on his information and of any proceedings consequent 
thereon. 

4. The security thus required must be an immediate ad 
valorem deposit of 1o/. per cent. on the value of the goods, as 
fixed by the officer from the quantities or value shown by the 
entry ; and, also, subsequently a bond to be completed within 


four days in double the value of the goods with two approved | 
| THE old-fashioned gas-burners are doomed, for although most 


sureties. The ad valorem deposit will be returned upon com- 
pletion of the bond, and will not be required if, as an alternative 
where time permits, the informant prefers to give a like bond 
before examination, upon estimated value of the goods declared 
to by him under statutory declaration. If the security is not 
duly given as above required there will be no further detention 
of the goods. 

5. In the above regulations the words “ officer of Customs ” 
mean an officer acting under general or special direction of 
the Commissioners, and the words “ value of the goods” mean 
value irrespective of duty. 

6. The “notice” and “bond” required as above shall be 
in the forms contained in the schedule to these regulations, or 
in such other forms as the Commissioners may from time to 
time order and direct. 

7. The security taken under these regulations will be given 


up at the times following, that is to say :—Where given before | 
' gave an illuminating power of 480 candles, while the consump- 
tion was only 72 cubic feet an hour. The present is pre-eminently 


examination, and if no detention, forthwith ; where given on 
detention, if the forfeiture is completed, either by lapse of time 
or ultimate condemnation by a Court of Justice, then on such 
completion of forfeiture ; if the forfeiture is not completed, then 


if the goods are released by the Commissioners, and no action , 


or suit has been commenced against them, or any of their 
officers, in respect of the detention, then at the expiration of 
three months from the time of detention; or, if the goods are 
released for failure of proceedings taken for the forfeiture and 
condemnation thereof upon information under section 207 of the 
Customs Consolidation Act, 1876, and no action or suit has 


been commenced against the Commissioners, or any of their . 
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three months from the trial of such information ; if within such 
periods as aforesaid any such action or suit as aforesaid has 
been commenced, then upon the ultimate conclusion of such 
action or suit, and the fulfilment of the purpose for which the 
security was given. 

8. These regulations apply to trans-shipment and transit 
goods as well as to goods landed to be warehoused, or for home 
consumption. 

g. January 1, 1888, is, by these “regulations,” fixed as the 
day from which section 2 of the Revenue Act, 1883, shall be 
repealed, subject to the terms of the recited Act; and these 
regulations will take effect from the date of such repeal. 


THE CLAMOND INCANDESCENT BURNER. 


wasteful, they failed to give light that was adequate to the 
amount of gas consumed. Scientists have been turning their 


| attention to the subject, and. among them M. Clamond, a 


Frenchman, whose invention is so remarkable that a limited 
liability company has been formed for acquiring his English 
patents. In France the burner has deservedly received the 
approval of the public. In 1882-83 it was shown at the Gas 
Exhibition in the Crystal Palace, and according to the reports 
of Professor Foster and Mr, Dibdin, F.C.S., it was found that 
an illuminating power of thirty-three candles was obtained by the 
consumption of about 73 cubic feet per hour. But the burner has 
been modified since that time, and a still more satisfactory result 
would be given if the examiners now applied similar tests. At 
the recent banquet of the Lord Mayor, twelve burners, of the 
pattern illustrated on p. 19, arranged in clusters, were employed at 
the entrance to the Guildhall Library. It was ascertained they 


an age of invention, but little thought is bestowed on the 
amount of labour gone through before inventors put their ideas 
before the public in practical shape. Those who bear the 
Jabours, who have undergone the heats of the day, and not 
begun working at the eleventh hour, know this well, and their 
work, as a rule, has been so well carried out that mechanical 
geniuses, in their leisure experiment, find that theoretical 
improvements must be discarded because in practice they are 
impossible to be effected. This burner being only just placed 
in the English market, it is too soon to cite testimonials in 
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wood sculpture,” 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :—“ Forms one of 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen,” 


Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 


Antique Cordovan Leathers, Tapestries, §'¢. 
CALL OR WRI 


L TE. 
J, IGHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST,, LONDON,W. 
i GE 
THE“ EQN” patent 


VENTILATOR 


The Most Efficient. 
Absolutely 


THE CHEAPEST 


Air Extractor. 


—y 


Send for PRICE LISTS to 
THE 


‘BON’ VENTILATOR CO, 


31 BYRON STREET, 
| Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


BILLIARDS or BAGA- 


TELLES !—All those requiring 

New or Secondhand Tables, Requisites, 
or Billiard work done, should, before 
going elsewhere, send for New Price List, 
Cloth and Cushion Samples, to HENNIG 
Street, Bloomsbury 
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See Advt. 
Jast week. 
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regard of its merits. These, however, will be forthcoming as 


public property, and already what we have heard unofficially 
from such customers as have tried the burner warrant us in 


alluding to the opinions of experts. 


Professor Foster says :—“ In pure whiteness the light sur- 
passes every form of gaslight which I have up to the present 


tion and were perfectly satisfied with the result. The light 
emitted was of the utmost purity and brilliant whiteness, while, 
in consequence of the radiation, steadiness, and strength of the 
illumination, a great saving in gas is necessarily effected. The 
light may be seen burning at the offices of the /®olus 
Waterspray General Ventilating and Electrical Engineering 
Company, 124 High Holborn, W.C., who are, we believe, the 
sole agents for Great Britain. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at West- 
minster Town Hall, on Monday evening, December 5, 
Professor Henry Robinson, president, in the chair, a paper was 
read on “ A New Formula for the Flow of Water in Pipes and 
Open Channels,” by Mr. Edgar C. Thrupp. 

The author said that, having worked out, by means of 
graphic diagrams, a formula for the flow of water in pipes, 
based on a large number of experiments by M. Darcy and 
others, with some by himself, he was induced to try, this year, 
how far experiments on the flow of water in open channels 
(such as those by Darcy and Bazin, and by Major Cunningham) 
would be amenable to the same mode of treatment. The 
results were not only satisfactory, but unexpectedly threw light 
upon some points in the question of the flow in pipes which 
had before been difficult to explain. He had thus been 
enabled to obtain a general formula, applicable both to pipes 


date examined. Having regard to the total amount of light 
emitted, the light-radiating surface of the burner is considerable. 
An agreeable diffusion of the light produced is in this way 
effected.” Mr. Lewis T. Wright says: ‘ The purity, penetration, 
steadiness, and brilliant whiteness of the light given by this 
lamp are remarkable, and in these respects it excels any incan- 
descent gas lamp I have eyer tested.” Mr. Edward Field, 
M.I.M.E,A.I.C.E, says: “The light given by the Clamond 
‘incandescent gas-burner is as purely white as that of the best 
incandescent electric light, and, having the advantage of a 
greater mass of incandescent material, gives proportionately 
more light for the single burner.” 
Wright & Co., Westminster, say: ‘“‘ The lightis of a brilliant white 
‘intensity, and has a steadiness and power of diffusion not 
excelled by any other system with which we are acquainted.” 
We have much pleasure in adding our own testimony to 
the value of the Clamond Burner. 


And Messrs. Alexander | 


We have seen it in opera- | 


and open channels, and taking into account the effects on 
velocity of the varying relations between hydraulic depth and 
roughness of surface, in a manner that had not hitherto been 
done. After describing the experiments of Professor Osborne 
Reynolds, which brought out the curious fact of a “critical 
velocity” at which eddies come in, for a limited range ot 
velocities, after which an even flow again takes place, the 
author described the apparatus he had himself used, and 
showed the graphic results of experiments, which he had also 
reduced to tabular forms. He then gave Reynolds’s formula, 
and Hagen’s, of which latter his own was a modification, the 
changes introduced having for their object to express the effects 
of various degrees and kinds of roughness in the surfaces 
flowed over, with varying hydraulic depths. He concluded by 
justifying the effort to make a more accurate formula, by com- 
paring the results of experiments with results obtained by 
calculation. 
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GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM.-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 
| Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 


construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 


Oldest Established Importers, ‘of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 


"e: smoke-nozzle on top, allcast in one piece. The same can 

|: be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 

: j is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
Levant Warchouse, 


| hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.)""""" 
] aUs 


the cottage to the mansion. Design and specification post 
TESTIMONIALS. 
See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


ORIENTAL 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Srr,_I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
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From ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, M.A., Esq., Architect, 
28 Montagu Square, London, . 

Mr. Grundy, of Tyldesley, near Manchester. has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


From Professor W- B. ROBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, S.H., 
September 1, 1887. : 
DEAR Mr. GrRuNDY.—I value your apparatus very. highly 
indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


From Rey. A. FERGUSON SMyYLY, Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DFAR SIR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedral is now much 
larger. the cost of firing is much less 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
bl OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


From Hon. and Rey. G. G. C. TALBot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. r 

DEAR Sin,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate, It is the most economical 


|A BOGN TO SUFFERERS. 


HARNESS’ ELEGTRGPATHIC BELTS 


estimonial 
From Mrs. M. ANDERSON, Mortimer-st. Herne Bay, Kent, 
“ After suffering from a torpid, imactive liver, 
with Constipation and Indigestion, i commenced wearing. 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT, an 
am now better in ever way ; the functions are regular, my 
appetite has improved, and the wretched depressed feeling 
1 used constantly to have has completely passed away.” 


| 
| 


52, OXFORD STREET, LonpoN, W. 


NOWLEDGEsPOWER 


The seventh edition of an instructive and useful 
Pamphlet fully explaining HOW MONEY IS 

: MADE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
without liability or risk, is sent gratis and post free on 
application. Address—GEO. EVANS & Co.,*STOCK 
BROKERS, GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON. EC, 


To Contractors, Builders, and Others. 


TEMPORARY LIGHTING by ELECTRICITY 
for NIGHT SHIFTS, 


The Anglo-American Brush Electric 
Light Corporation, Lim., 


ARE PREPARED TO LET OUT ON HIRE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, 


CONSISTING OF 
Dynamos, Arc Lamps, and Conductors 
ON MODERATE TERMS, 
Dependent upon number of Lights required and 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


so H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
f Department, Admiralty, &c. 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 


-description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 


veate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider tothe Trade. 
~ Address.4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster, 
.GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


and efficieut that I have ever seen.—Mr. JOHN GRUNDY period of hire. 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London. 
Works: TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 
Agent for Scotland, SEPTIMUS HARPUR SMITH, 
1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh. 


FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO SECRETARY, 
112 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, 


YASHS FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 23.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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TRADE MARK. 


“LUX-CALOR.” 


RITCHIE’S 


NEW PATENT APPARATUS 


Ea EE; AT iN G 
VENTILATING LARGE. BUILDINGS BY GAS. 


Requires no Flue or Chimney ; is easily fitted at small cost, and is the 
most Economical method of obtaining Heat, the consumption of Gas 
being small for the heat given off. 

It is constructed on scientific principles, so that it does not give 
off any smoke or smell, and it is strong and durable, the pringpal 
parts being made of Copper. 


PRICE £10 10s. 


Further Particulars can be had of the Manufacturers, 


RITCHIE & CO. 


Office and Show-room: King William St., E.C. 
WORKS:—SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


A PEAL OF 8 BELLS FOR £75, 


FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING. 


ATA OMT Li 


HARRINGTON’S 


PATENT 


TUBE CHIMES, 


EQUAL IN TONE 
THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS. 


“The music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves to 
any simple air, easy of management, and mel-' 
lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells. . . « 
Such music I have heard at Coventry.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, vune 20,1887. ! 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. WARRINGTON & CO., 


COVENTRY. 
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London Address: 
398 Eulham Road, 8$.W- 
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Prinved by SPOTTIS WOODE & CO, at No. 6 New-street Square, E.C,, aud hy ey ee for _ Sar roe by P, A.G@ILBERT WOOD, at t .e Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C., London.. 
‘ay, December 9, 1887. 
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THE WEEK. 

Yuis year’s competition of the Royal Academy Schools 
was decided on Saturday. For the first time, it is under- 
stood, the prizes in historical painting and landscape were 
carried off by one student. Mr. ARTHUR TREVETHIN 
NoweEtit may well be proud of so remarkable a victory. 
in history the subject was “Captives,” and nearly all the 
competitors interpreted it as meaning British prisoners and 
Roman conquerors. There was one picture in which 
Scottish Jacobites were seen guarded by one of King 
GEORGE'S guards. Another was an adaptation of one of 
the incidents in Mr. Fritu’s Railway Station, but the 
forger was in the carriage, and his efforts to tear the hand- 
cuffs gave enjoyment to the detective. This is a picture 
which, if engraved, would attract crowds to a shop window. 
A third version had a captive lion in a circus for subject. 
As a whole, the pictures were above the average. A 
Sunset after a Storm was the subject for the Turner 
medal, and confessedly a most difficult one. It is no 
wonder that some of the attempts were more remarkable 
than any of Mr. ALBERT Goopwin’s inventions in sky 
painting. The design by Mr. W. E. R. STEPHENS well 
merited the prize awarded for decoration, and it is satis- 
factory to learn that the painter will be given a commission 
by the Academy for its execution on a larger scale. The 
valuable prize for sculpture went to Mr. GEorGE FRAMPTON, 
his Act of Mercy representing a child giving a drink to a 
blind man. In architecture the prescribed subject was 
“A Railway Terminus,” and the medal and studentship 
were gained by Mr. R. W. Scuuttz, whose capital design is 
well deserving of the attention of the directors of the Great 
Northern Railway, for in spite of all Mr. FERGUSSON wrote 
about their King’s Cross Terminus, we should like to see it 
made resemble the Academy design, which is impressive 
without any excess of ornament. 


Tue Exhibition of the Decorative Arts which has just 
closed in Paris, although it may possibly aid in extending 
the application of art to industrial objects, will not much 
enrich the treasury of the proposed museum. It was kept 
epen four hundred days, and was visited by 350,000 people. 
The money paid for admission did not quite reach one-half 
franc per head, as it amounted to no more than 160,000 frs. 
in round numbers. A larger sum, or 180,000 frs., was paid 
by the exhibitors. For the privilege of supplying refresh- 
ments the committee were paid 7,500 frs., and, with other 
receipts, the total amount may be put down at 350,000 frs., 
which would make a respectable addition to the funds. 
Unluckily there is a contra account. Music cost at least 
20,000 frs. a month, the temporary erections are debited 
with the large sum of 110,000 frs., and for the two new 
staircases from the central court to the galleries a further 
sum of 15,000 frs. was requisite. Assuming that the outlay was 
310,000 frs., the balance remaining will be only 40,0¢0 frs., 
er about 1,500/, available for the purchase of objects for 
the proposed museum. It is quite evident that up to the 
present the Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs has not 
found the favour with Parisians which it merits, but, at the 
same time, there was more of a success with the exhibition 
than was anticipated. 


THERE are few Acts which have more elasticity than the 
Metropolitan Building Act. So many things are now 
within its provisions, although there is no mention of them 
in the clauses, it is difficult to foresee what can be con- 
structed without the approval of the surveyors. The latest 
addition to the novelties is the “ tobogganing slide” in the 
grounds of the Crystal Palace. The district surveyor sum- 
moned the carpenter who put up the slide for having failed 
to give notice of the new building. The carpenter’s argu- 
ment was that his slide was not a “‘building ” within the 
meaning of the Metropolitan Building Act, or if it were it 
was exempted from the operation of that Act by section 21 
of the Crystal Palace Company’s Act, 1881, which provides 
that ‘‘the main building, conservatories, and waterworks of 
the Company, and the convnieices, and other works 
immediately connected therewith, shall be exempted from the 


operation of Part I. of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855.” 
The grounds for the first contention are not apparent, 
for if the slide itself, which was 426 feet in length, could 
not be considered as a building, what was to be said about 
the pavilion at one end, 68 feet long, part of which was 
occupied by an engine-room with brick walls and concrete 
foundations and roof, containing the engine used to work up 
the empty sleighs? The magistrate in the Lambeth Police 
Court could not do otherwise than decide that a structure 
of so composite a character was to be taken as a building 
under the Act. But he adopted the same view as the 
owners of the slide about the exemption, and dismissed the 
summons. We must say that Mr. Brron appeared to go 

beyond the intention of the Act in his decision. It is 
evident that the section of the Company’s Act bestowed the 

privilege of exemption on “the main buildings, conserva- 

tories, and waterworks,” and on whatever might be connected 
with them, but on nothing more. The limitation is further 

seen by the exclusion from the privilege of any other 
building or dwelling-house. By what reasoning can a 

toboganning slide be made part of the main building, con- 

servatories, or waterworks, since it is not necessary for their 

existence or conservation? The district surveyor accord- 
ingly appealed, and on Tuesday it was decided that the 
slide does come under the Building Act. 


On Thursday the designs for the certificate of the 
French Association of Commercial Travellers were to be 
sent in to the Council, the prizes offered being 1,000 frs, 
for the accepted design, and 500 frs. for the second best. 
Judgment is to be given before Christmas Day. The 
certificate is to be reproduced from the design by ore of 
the photographic processes, but care is taken to announce 
that the lettering will be put in bya specialist. In the 
instructions it was suggested that an architectural ensemble 
was desirable, upon which figures were to be grouped that 
would be expressive of commerce, industry, and co-opera-. 
tion. The jury who will decide the novel competition will 
consist of the President and two other members of the 
Council of the Association, and an artist selected by the 
Council and two representatives of the competitors. 


Tue Disney Professor of Archzology proposes to 
deliver six lectures in the Lent Term, 1888, on Tuesdays, 
January 31 to March 6, at 2.30 P.M. ; the first lecture in the 
Cambridge Senate House, the others in the Museum ot 
Archeology, upon sculptured stones of pre-Norman type in 
the British Islands. The first lecture will be a general 
survey of the subject. In the remaining lectures he will 
treat of the dated examples, undated examples, Runic and 
other inscriptions, the Christian Story and the Sagas, 
connection with Rome, Ravenna, &c. It will be the first 
time for treating the subject in University lectures. The 
discoveries in Rome last Easter have given quite a new 
importance to what was interesting enough before. In other 
years Mr. BRowNE proposes to lecture on the Scottish, 
Cornish, Welsh, Irish, and Manx stones, as they will afford 
quite enough material for the five years to which the 
Professorship is limited. 


On December 23 a new competition for the Prix 
Chaudesaignes will be opened in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris. The competitors must be architects under thirty 
years of age. The prize is a bourse of 2,000 frs. for 
two years, and is to enable the prizeman to spend that time 
studying in Italy. Itis to be hoped the result will be more 
satisfactory than in the competition for the same prize which 
was held a few weeks back, when not one of the designs 


was considered worth the prize. 


An exhibition of the works of the late M. CARRIER 
BELLEUSE is now on view in the atelier of the sculptor, Rue 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, Paris. They are all to be sold, in 
order that the property may be divided among the heirs. 
CARRIER BELLEUSE was, aS our readers are aware, one of 
the most gifted representatives of the modern school of 
French sculpture, and there are many works in the atelier 
which it would be advantageous to place before English 
students. Asa designer of the figure for works in pottery, 
he held the highest position in France, and it is to be 
regretted so little is known of his designs in Staffordshire. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. 


HOLIDAY visitor to London at the present time will 
find no lack of pictures by living artists awaiting his 
attention. Apart from the numerous exhibitions in the 
rooms of dealers in Bond Street, and elsewhere, he will see 
in the galleries of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
the Society of British Artists, and the Institute of Painters, 
a collection of works that must satisfy him, unless he should 
happen to be one of those unhappy individuals who cannot 
recognise merit until the artist is no longer able to receive 
praise or patronage. According to many wiseacres, winter 
exhibitions rarely show artists at their best, but if that view 
be true, we must anticipate many marvellous works in the 
coming year, for the three Societies are able to present 
works which will bear comparison with those in the summer 
exhibitions of preceding years. 

The exhibition of the Royal Society of Water-Colours is 
supposed to be made up of sketches and studies, but out 
of the three hundred and sixty-eight works which cover the 
walls almost down to the floor-line, only a small percentage 
can be considered as coming under either category. Mr. 
Cart Haac does send leaves from his sketch-book, and 
capital figures they present of such subjects as a Chamois 
Hunter, an Austrian postilion, Montenegrins, Dalmatians ; 
Mr. T. M. Ricuarpson, Mr. CoLLincwoop, Mr. FIELp, 
Mr. Jackson, have each several small drawings in one 
frame, but if all these works were withdrawn, there would 
be no appreciable diminution of the quantity in the gallery. 
‘As many of the drawings show evident signs of being at 
least partially executed in the open air, we suppose they are 
to be considered as allied to sketches or studies, but as 
most are as highly finished as the authors can make them, 
the qualifying title for the winter exhibition is no more than 
an example of conventionalism. 

The exhibition is mainly of landscapes, and it would be 
interesting if it contained nothing more than the twenty 
drawings by the late CoLLincwoop Situ, which occupy a 
large portion of one of the end walls. He was often 
described as old-fashioned, unreal, and scenic; but these 
works denote the ability of his hand to represent places as 
far apart as Aberdeenshire and Aosta, Sandgate and Venice. 
Compared with some of the later drawings in the gallery it 
may be granted that his are deficient in subtlety ; but as he 
painted effects which correspond with the observations of 
the majority of men and are easily understood, his works are 
always likely to give pleasure. 

At one time it was supposed that anything startling was 
out of place in the Society’s room ; but opinion changes in 
Pall Mall as in other places, and the drawing of the year 
which gains most commendation is not one of Mr. ALBERT 
Goopwin’s delicate Alpine scenes, but his Gate of Zoar. It 
is far smaller than the work which was seen on the same 
wall in the summer ; but there is a correspondence in style 
between the two, and both are efforts to paint an atmosphere 
of a kind that is unknown to mortal eyes, although it can be 
imagined. We may grant that the drawing is enthralling, 
and the strange light which makes the walls of the city so 
sombre cannot easily be forgotten; but experiments of 
the kind do not bear much repetition. There is also the 
difficulty of recognising the artist’s aim when we see a 
departure from natural phenomena. It is doubtful in this 
case whether Zoar is to be taken as a city of refuge, or as 
the place in which Lot feared to dwell when he fled to the 
mountains. How well Mr. Goopwin can draw what he 
sees is made evident by his Pass of the Briinig, his Lucerne, 
and his drawings of some English towns. 

Another peculiarity of the Exhibition is the number of 


drawings by Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A., no less than nine | 


being hung. Has the artist taken to the reading of French 
novels? One by Droz gives the title for the three pelicans, 
who are to be known as Monsieur, Madame, et Bebé. An 
old curé is seen in a second, 4 French Novel, reading one 
of the common yellow-covered volumes, and old gentlemen 
of a like species are found in Seeing and Tasting, Figures 
of the kind are a risky experiment, for they will be supposed 


Mind and Muscle, where an ancient scholar is con- 
trasted with a muscular smith, two figures well drawn and 
finely coloured. There could hardly be a wider difference 
in figure drawing than is to be found by a comparison of 
Mr. Marks’s and the President’s. The Rocks at Tunbridge 
Wells may suggest a landscape, but what Sir Joun GILBERT’ 
gives are figures in a group which are suggestive of the 
ruffians drawn by the savage Satvator. The rocksin form 
and colour are as unreal as the men, but with so old a 
favourite there is no use in raising objections. Unreality 
may also be said to be predominant in the two drawings by 
Mr. Henry WALLIS, which have a brilliancy as if they were 
painted with a preparation of foil. Aerodotus at the 
Scribe’s is a man in pseudo-classic robes, who appears to be 
bargaining for a small roll of paper in a bazaar, and the 
Flute Player shows a pair of young people in a room with 
a large statue that has assumed a strange patina. The 
drawings, if seen alone, would probably be admired, but, in 
the company of others, which suggest what is natural, 
they will not sustain examination. This is to be 
regretted the more, owing. to the scarcity of figure 
subjects in the room. We suppose Mr. R. W. ALLEN’s: 
The Queen's Jubilee is to be taken as a landscapist’s 
experiment in treating crowds as if they were things which 
grew in fields. The drawing is odd, still it really suggests: 
what was to be seen in Whitehall at the moment when the 
procession passed, and would be a most useful help to 
any one who wished to paint the event. The effect of the 
masses of colour is given, but it would be vain to expect 
any approach to humanity in the figures. Mr. Marsn’s 
Daddy shows a fisherman, and would be deserving of more 
attention if it had less of the appearance of a French 
lithograph. Mr. Giinponrs Student represents an old 
monk near a window, the head is of a good type, and 
there is nothing stereotyped in the accessories. The 
Aide-de-Camp is one of those early nineteenth-century 
scenes which the artist contrives to make amusing. Mrs. 
ALLINGHAM in Last and West has departed from her 
cottage scenes, and presents a lady seated on the shore 
gazing into the distance. She is accompanied by an ayah,. 
and a child is pointing to a steamer which is passing. It is 
difficult to invent a new subject, and praise must be given’ 
to the artist for giving us one. Under new conditions the 
old charm is preserved, for the principal figure is one which 
a man’s hand could not draw. Mr. E. J. JoHnson’s Zhe 
Ftead of the Table is, we suppose, the portrait of a lady who 
is vain of her teeth, and prone to display them. The 
expression may be true, but it will not allow justice to be 
done to one of the artist’s best works. In Mr. Roserr- 
son’s Lawn Tennis the figures are fortunately made 
subordinate to the tall lilies and plants in a pleasant 
garden, that seems to have an air of reality about every part 
of it. It is one of the drawings which are considered most. 
attractive, for it is a purely English scene, while the tech- 
nical skill seen in the planning and treatment is manifest. 
Landscapes are always difficult to suggest by words, and, 
when novelists’ descriptions are generally passed over, it 
would be vain for a critic to think that he has any chance of. 
making a reader realise the appearance of a view on paper 
or canvas. This drawback is felt with two of the pictures 
that are first seen, if the order of the catalogue is followed. 
Mr. Cotin PHiLuip’s Study of Sunlight on Marsco, Isle of 
Skye, and Summer Day in Skye, are two views seen under - 
different conditions of light; but, to do them justice, it 
would be necessary to have a dissertation on the way in 
which northern scenery, that so often is bare and desolate,. 
assumes a strange beauty when it receives the full power of 
the sun. The effect in Mr. Purtuip’s first view has been 
thought exaggerated, but it is as true as the other. The 
expression of light is so remarkable in the two, we cannot 
imagine any part being studio work ; but the describable 


‘things in them are limited, although sufficient to allow a 


long examination. The cottages of Mr. E. A. WaTEeRLow and 
Mr. Pitsspury should be compared as examples of two styles. 
of treatment—the latter artist seems resolved to strike out 
a new manner, if a nearer approach to nature can be called 


to be derived from the commonplace prints of similar sub- | by that word. Mr, CLARENCE Wualre’s Mountain Gorge is 


jects, and the difference between Mr. Marks’s treatment 
ang. je vulgar style of the Germans may not be recog 
nised. 


almost Turneresque in effect, and it has two worthy com- 
panions, one being a noble view of Snowden. In painting 


We prefer to see him in subjects like Rain, mountain scenery of this kind English artists are sate from 


although the Puritan may be an old acquaintance, or in | competition with Frenchmen, who somehow have no eye 
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for anything that rises to a great height. Mr. A. W. Hunr, 
in Robin Hood’s Bay, has another instance of his pet form 
of village perched on a cliff. His views of Whitby, looking 
seawards, by night as well as day, are examples of keen 
observation, although in one the proportions of the abbey 
are not truly expressed. Mr. Ricsy has caught a transient 
effect in his Beeley, Derbyshire, and ull his drawings trust to 
their naturalness for appreciation. The Sunny Afternoon, 
Tsle of Wight, by Mr. H. Moors, A.R.A, is glowing with 
colour; although the scene is near the sea little water is 
perceptible, but the view of Freshwater Bay suggests that 
the painter cannot long keep away from the waves which 
¢wash the shore. Mr. MatrHew Hate does not restrict 
himself to one class of scenery. In his Falmouth Harbour 
he renders the foam of the sea with much power, and in his 
Ben Slioch he is no less successful in suggesting the purple 
glow of the north, in which Sir WALTER Scott found so 
much delight. Mr. GEoRGE Fripp has a very fine Scottish 
landscape in View from Ardchattan, Miss CLara Monv- 
ALBA has not quite succeeded in catching the tone of the 
Amsterdam brickwork, while the blottesque style is not in 
keeping with the staid buildings. There is, however, the 
customary sense of power in the drawings, as if they were 
struck off without any hesitation. Mr. HERBERT MARSHALL 
can paint London streets better than most artists, but this 
year, in addition, he furnishes views about Fowey which 
are also successful. Mr. BirkrT FosTer’s drawings may be 
called vignettes, and they do him more justice than some 
of the larger works we have seen in the room. 
to observe that the smallest are as precise in detail as any 
of the sketches which were made thirty years ago. 

Anyone who will compare the Canal Scene, Venice, with 
the Worth Sea, Winter Time, will admit that the painting 
of architecture is not so easy as it may appear. Mr. 
ANDREws seems out of his element with the former, but in 

the sea scene he does suggest what wave power is like, and 
raises sympathy for the men who encounter it in a small 
boat. ‘This latter drawing is the best of the seascapes in 
the Exhibition. Mr. Hopson has only one drawing, Z/e 
Piazza Erbe, Verona, which shows his painstaking. efforts 
to express the picturesqueness of Continental buildings. 
Mr. Powe, of the Glasgow Society, proves himself to 
be a valuable addition to the Royal Society. His drawings 
this year are small, but they indicate the possession of a 
fine eye for whatever is beautiful on the sea or in clouds, 
and ability to express it. In addition to the works’ we 
have named there are some excellent drawings by Mr. 
Eyre WaLKER, and Mr.S. P. Jackson ; the two drawings 
of Scottish cattle, by Mr. Bast Brap.ey, should not be 
overlooked in the briefest visit. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


N Saturday evening the prizes obtained by the students of 
O the Royal Academy Schools were awarded. The follow- 
ing is the official list :—Historical painting, Caf/cves, . gold 
medal and travelling studentship (200/.), Arthur Trevethin 
Nowell ; landscape painting, Swzset after a Storm, Turner gold 
medal and scholarship (5o0/.), Arthur Trevethin Nowell ; land- 
scape painting, A” Old Water Mill, Creswick prize (302.), 
- Stephen Briggs Carlill; painting of a figure from the life, 
‘silver medals, rst, not awarded ; 2nd, William Farran Littler; 
painting of a head from the life, silver medals, Ist, Minnie Jane 
Shubrook ; 2nd, Maud Porter ; copy of an oil painting, Zaz in 
Armour, by Vandyke, silver medals, rst, Arthur Claude Cook; 
2nd, Thomas Henry Jones ; copy of a landscape, The Lock, by 
John Constable, R.A., silver medal, not awarded ; cartoon of a 
draped figure, Demosthenes on the Sea Shore, silver medal and 
prize (25/.), Alfred Bernard Sykes ; design in monochrome for a 
figure picture, Jehu and Jezebel—2 Kings, ix. 30-33, Armitage 
prizes, 1st (30/. and bronze medal), William Farran Littler ; 2nd 
(1o/.),Walter Stanley Paget; design for the decoration of a portion 
of a public building, Swsmmer, prize (40/.), William Ernest Reynold 
Stephens; drawing of a figure from the life, silver medals, Ist, 
not awarded; 2nd, Herbert James Draper; set of six drawings 
of a figure from the life, 1st prize (5o/.), Charles Thomas Rudkin ; 
ond (257), Stephen Briggs Carlill ; 3rd_(15/.), William Farran 
Littler ; 4th (ro7.), Percy Short; drawing of a head from the 
life, silver medals, 1st, Joseph Walter West ; 2nd, Mary 
Catherine Abercrombie; drawing of a statue or group, silver 
medals, 1st, not awarded; 2nd, not awarded ; drawing of a 
statue or group, prize,(1o/.), Lydia Bacon King ; perspective 


drawing in outline (open to painters and sculptors only), Zhe 


We are glad | 


Exterior of St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, silver medal, 
Edith A. Cooper ; line engraving of a drawing of a figure from 
the life, gold medal and prize (25/.), no competition ; compo- 
sition in sculpture, dz Act of Mercy, gold medal and travel- 
ling studentship (200/.), George James Frampton ; set of three 
models of a figure from the life, 1st prize (50/.), William 
Goscombe John; 2nd (2o/.), William Ernest Reynold 
Stephens ; model of a design, An Episode of the Deluge, Ist * 
prize (20/.), William Goscombe John; 2nd (102), Arthur 
George Walker (disqualified, owing to having received the 
same prize in 1885); design for a medal, A Prize Medal fora 
School of Art, silver medal, not awarded ; model of a figure 


from the life, silver medals, 1st, John Rollins; 2nd, James 


Nesfield Forsyth ; model of a statue or group, silver medals, 
ist, Andrea C, Lucchesi ; 2nd, Charles John Allen ; model of a 
statue or group, prize (roZ.), William Henry Prosser; design in 
architecture, A Railway Terminus, gold medal and travelling 
studentship (200/.), Robert Weir Schultz; set of architectural 
drawings, S¢. George’s Church, Bloomsbury, silver medal, Ist, 
Percy Norman Ginham; set of architectural designs (Upper 
School), prize (25/.), William Leck; set of drawings of an 
architectural design (Lower School), prize (10/), William 
Alford; perspective drawing in outline (open to architects 
only), Zhe Caryatide Portico of the Erechtheum, silver medal, 
no competition. 

The Landseer scholarships in painting and sculpture, of 40/. 
a year each, tenable for two years, given for the best work done 
in the examination for passing into the second term of student- 
ship, have been awarded—in painting, to Ernest W. Appleby 


and Herbert James Draper; in sculpture, to William Goscombe 
John and William Ernest Reynold Stephens. 


ARCHITECTURE IN OXFORD. 


wae address was delivered by Professor E. A. Freeman, as 
president of the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society, in which he said he considered it to be a pleasant 


thing to find himself head of a Society of which he had been a 


member forty-five years ; but it was an awkward fact that his 
inaugural address came at the end of his year of office, and 


that the only function of office which he had been previously 


able to perform was to introduce the Society to the Warden of 
New College, on the recent occasion of its walk there. The 
Society, he said, began in 1839, and he became a member in 
1842; it had then a very long name—it was called “The 
Oxford Society for Promoting the: Study of Gothic Archi- 
tecture.” This long name, however, confined it to a narrow 
field of study—the study of Gothic architecture—and in that 
study it had a special character—the study: of Ecclesiastical 
architecture. Some of its members desired wider views, and it 
underwent a revolution very early in its history, as in 1844 
there started a body of reformers, and the second name upon 
the list of that Society was that of the present Bishop of 
Oxford; there was also Mr. J. H. Parker, afterwards C.B. 
Among these fractious young men, of whom he was one, was a 
former head of his own college, Mr. C. W. Wayte. The 
revolution was successful, and it started on a broader 
basis. At that time it used to,meet in a room in the yard 
of the Maidenhead Inn, in Turl Street, and from thence it 
moved to the Music Room in Holywell Street, where it stayed 
for some years. The Society subsequently became a wanderer, 
without a place for the sole of its foot, though he thought that 
no discredit ; nothing which did not represent “ology” found 
any permanent home in Oxford. After he (the Professor) left 
Oxford—which was in 1848—the Society changed its name and 
enlarged its scope. Goldwin Smith came, and the title of the 
Society became that which it was now known by. . He thought 
the change a wise one. History was essential to a knowledge 
of architecture, and being without it was like the study ofa 
subject with no knowledge of its language. Speaking to an 
Oxford Architectural Society, he ought to say a word or two as 
to progress, or want of progress, of architecture in Oxford. 
Going back to the time when he left Oxford, the Taylor and 
Randolph Building was in course of erection. | That, he 
thought, was the last despairing effort to establish Classic 
architecture here. What did we see in its design but fine 
elaborate columns erected for what ?—to support pots ! This he 
did not consider rational architecture; at that time he would 
seek it in the new Schocl at Magdalen, or the front of Jesus 
College. He thought the influence of Ruskin had swept away 
all that was rational ; his influence sent men to Venice and 
Verona to study works that were thoroughly fitted for those 
places, but were thoroughly unfitted for our English climate. 
If you want to build, why not study works at home— 
why not study the work of Edgington? and for domestic 
work, why not go to Wells? No fashion should take tie 
English student to the study of Rhenish or any continental 
work, for the purpose of reproducing its style in the place 
where Walter de Merton, William of Wykeham, and William 
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of Waynflete built. He thought the nineteenth century was in 
a strange position ; at no other period had an architect to sit 
down and think as to the style in which he should build. He 
saw a letter in print a short time ago, in which the author said 
he admired Mr. Jackson’s work very much, but hoped he would 
give us something in another style. Just fancy applying this to 
the work of William of Wykeham, or telling a Classic archi- 
tect we had had enough of plain Doric, and requesting him to 
give something in Egyptian. Now, unfortunately, we have no 
one style of architecture, which was equivalent to having no 
art language. The change which came over Europe in the 
fifteenth century cast aside architecture in Western Europe, 
and its development ceased. We shall do no better while we 
inquire what style we shall work. It stands to reason that. we 
must go back to that period when we had a sound living style. 
We must go back to that in use at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and work out its development. At Balliol Col- 
lege he particularly remembered the old chapel and library, 
where each had its distinctive character ; it had been ruthlessly 
swept away, and a new chapel, in what had been called the 
“streaky bacon” style of architecture, erected in its place. At 
Merton a building had been erected which he supposed must be 
regarded as a foil to the beauty of the admirable library of that 
college, which at one time it was proposed to sweep away. We 
have only to go to old Magdalen to see a perfect work ; everythiag 
there hangs together in order ; the gateway, cloister, and chapel 
were the most convenient of their kind; all were related to 
each other, and as fine as art could make them. Compare 
this with the hideousness of Keble. But the last and most 
astounding of all was what was called Queen Anne architec- 
ture. Why it was so called, and after which Queen Anne, he 
was unable to say. If we do go back to make a fresh start in 
architecture, surely we should avoid the corrupt style of 
James I., but in the New Schools and New Trinity that was 
the type selected. It was architecture gone out of its way to 
jumble together different parts of different styles, bad Gothic 
and bad Classic mixed together, when we might have had good 
work like Magdalen and New College—the only two bodies 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal. But had we reached 
the lowest depth ?—he hoped so. In the Indian Institute there 
was the most wonderful jumble, especially in the tower, of 
darkness. He thought it might not unreasonably be called 
“Jumbo’s Joss-house.” He thought the “ unemployed” 
might be engaged profitably in pulling down nearly all 
the buildings that had been erected during the past forty 
years, and in erecting them according to natural and rational 
forms of art. He had lived for years among the models of other 
lands ; he admired them there but he did not want them here. 
In this land we had stores of our own worthy of study. We 
had many models in our cathedrals and abbey churches— 
Exeter, Wells, Coventry, and many others—and for domestic 
architecture, it was at its highest point at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 


SOCIETY. 


HE annual dinner of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society was held on Monday evening, in the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. Mr. C. R. Chorley, the president of the 
Society, presided. The vice-presidents were Mr. H. Perkin and 
Mr. G. F. Danby. 

Mr. J. Murgatroyd proposed the toast of “The Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects.” He said that twenty years ago the 
profession knew little about the Institute. At that time it had 
very few ramifications, and possessed very few members who 
lived outside the metropolis. He thought the President would 
acknowledge that it was mainly through the influence brought 
to bear upon the Institute by the local Societies, that the rela- 
tionship between it and the profession had become of a much 
warmer and more practical character of late years. The Insti- 
tute had at present under its consideration the questions of 
federation and registration. These were matters in which he 
had every reason to believe the Institute would derive 
encouragement and assistance from Societies such as that in 
Leeds. 

Mr. E. l’Anson said that nothing gave him greater pleasure 
than to assure them by his presence of the fraternal regard 
with which architects in London held their brethren in the 
provinces. It was desirable to elevate as much as possible the 
moral tone and integrity of those engaged in their profession, 
and thus to gain the confidence of the patrons of their art, who 
put into their hands such important trusts and allotted to them 
the spending of millions of money in erecting great buildings 
throughout the country. He urged the necessity of architects 
joining the Institute. 

Mr. J. W. Connon, in proposing “The Architectural 
Association and Kindred Societies,” said that the Institute was 
rather wanting in energy and spontaneous movement It was 
the figure-head of the profession. They had to look to the 
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Architectural Association and local Societies for movement andi 
judicious agitation. 

Mr. Slater, in replying, said he could not agree with the 
remarks of Mr. Connon. The Institute was rather slow in. 
moving a few years ago, but now it was actuated by 
the sincerest desire to do what it could to further the 
cause of architects throughout the country. The Associa- 
tion was doing a great work in the matter of architectural 
education. It was only in recent years that the importance 
of education in architecture had become apparent. Federa- 
tion and registration formed a step not devoid of difficulty. 
Do not let them spoil a good thing by rushing it through too 
prematurely. Let them give it due consideration, so that when 
they did formulate a scheme it would be adopted by the whole 
of the provincial bodies, as well as by the Institute. 

Mr. T. R. Flockton also responded. 

Professor A. Barr proposed “The Leeds and Yorkshire- 
Architectural Society.” He thought the Yorkshire College hac 
some connection with their Society, and that it would have a 
much wider connection in the future. Instruction for archi+ 
tectural students was more necessary now than formerly, be- 
cause of the large number of materials used in building. 

Mr. G. Corson, in responding, said the appearance of the 
streets in some of the large towns made him wish sometimes. 
for a benevolent despot who would carry through with a high 
hand certain reforms that now lingered in the dim distance, 
such as the extermination of bill-stickers and all their works,. 
and the levelling of their hoardings. Many people took this. 
view, and would support their Society in addressing the Council 
by memorial or otherwise. 

“ Our Guests” was proposed by Mr. W. H. Thorp, and the 
Rev. Canon Scott replied. 


EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


PUBLIC dinner was given in Edinburgh by the Society 
of High Constables a few evenings ago, when the Lord 
Provost spoke on the subject of the municipal buildings. His. 
lordship pointed out that large numbers of visitors had come to 
Edinburgh just on account of the amenity of the city, and the 
citizens should remember that to increase the taxation for the 
purpose of beautifying the city was really a very paying pro- 
cess, for although they had to pay out a good deal on the sani- 
tary arrangements of the city, it all came back again—in fact, 
it came back tenfold. However the citizens might differ from 
the Council, the members were anxious to do their duty properly, 
and he did not think any one could charge them with shrinking 
from their duty. It was sometimes disagreeable, but at all 
events they came forward like men to do what they thought was. 
the right thing. A slight reference had been made to the ques-~ 
tion of new municipal buildings, and it was a very remarkable 
circumstance, and one not to be overlooked, that during the 
months that had elapsed since the citizens determined there 
were to be no municipal buildings, again and again matters had 
come up that showed the necessity there was for these buildings. 
being erected. They had had a report from the Marquis of 
Lothian, couched in the strongest terms, stating that the police 
chambers were inadequate, and that they must find better 
accommodation there. In the plan of the municipal buildings. 
they had that all arranged, and now unless something was done 
it would not be completed in his time. It might, perhaps, be 
effected through those who before objected to the municipal 
buildings, and when it did come all those offices would find a 
place in the building. 


DISCOVERIES AT CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD- 


T the last meeting of the Oxford Archzeological Society a 
paper was read by Mr. J. Park Harrison on the discovery 

of architectural remains at Christ Church. According to the 
report in the Oxford Chronicle, Mr. Harrison remarked that Sir 
Gilbert Scott was strongly of the opinion that no part of the 
older church remained. But on coming back from an excur- 
sion to Salisbury, where he had been examining older Saxon 
remains, he (Mr. Harrison) found similar work in Christ 
Church. ‘There were also interesting fragments in the loft over 
the vestry, which were clearly not of the same date as the pre- 
sent church. Having come to the conclusion that there were 
remains of the original stone church, the question was, Were 
there any other remains in the church? He remembered that 
at the east end of the cathedral there were two doorways 
blocked up, and he doubted very much whether these doorways 
had been really used—as was the general opinion—for the 
admission of the workmen and materials during the building of 
the church. The only two supposed examples of such an 
arrangement in Oxford were at Merton Chapel, where there 
was a wide arch, and at the western side of the north transept 
of Christ Church Cathedral itself. In both these cases there 
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were good-sized doorways, but the two at the east end were 
so narrow that a man might break his knuckles trying to 
get in with a barrow of stones. Then on digging outside 
the doorway next the sacrarium wall it was found to 
go down 2 feet, and so it would have been very difficult 
to get up this step into the church. The only reasonable 
explanation seemed to be that they must have been doors that 
went into some building outside. History told us that St. 
Frideswide had a church given to her by her father Didan, 
and that she was buried there. It was not the custom in those 
days to bury inside the churches. It struck him that there 
might have been some building outside these doors of the 
nature of a crypt or burying place, possibly St. Frideswide’s 
burying place. When the Early English aisle was built there 
was a shrine built corresponding to the second doorway. He 
got leave from the Dean to employ a labourer to dig, when 
they found a foundation which turned round in a curve. He 
then dug opposite the second doorway and found rather more 
than a quarter of a circle of similar foundation work. It 
seemed according to this that the two old doors had founda- 
tions opposite to them. It was a question whether there was a 
third apse. He took measurements of the circles found, and 
digging again, came upon the remains of a semicircular 
wall. He found, also, two stones in the wall, which 
might have been the springing of another arch. This 
was covered by a Norman buttress erected at a later 
date. Examining further, he discovered that there really 
were the remains of a doorway. It seemed, as far as he 
had gone into his examinations, that these three arches and 
apses were in the east wall of a church about the size of 
St. Peter’s crypt, which was perhaps used before the whole of 
St. Peter’s was built. As regards the rudeness of the work, 
Oxford was then a mere village, not on the site of or near a 
Roman station. He should compare the work to that of the 
Irish churches ; unlike Bradford, which, being near to the 
great centre, Bath, was further advanced. Assuming it proved 
that this part of the cathedral was part of the old Saxon 
church, Ethelred enlarged it after its burning. Now in the 
south apse he had found stones which experts told him had 
been exposed to fire. There were also pieces of charcoal, and 
the experts told him in this case that it was charred birch. 
This was the kind of wood used in the Saxon age for rafters. 
At a later date the wood used was of a different kind. If 
Ethelred took away the old Saxon south wall he might have 
gone round westward also with his building. Mr. Harrison 
believed that when the Normans built a better place for the 
remains of St. Frideswide there was no further need for the old 
crypt, and so they built piers and arches through the centre of 
the Saxon church. 

The President said they were all exceedingly obliged to 
Mr. Harrison for his very interesting paper. 

Mr. James Parker said he did not agree by any means with 
Mr. Harrison’s theory. Christ Church was a singularly com- 
plete building. 1t was completed about Henry 1I.’s time ; it 
might almost be called Transition Norman, or perhaps better, 
Early Norman. The north and south aisles of the choir were 
almost perfect—the north particularly so. It was quite certain 
that the wall of the north aisle was once perfect. Mr. Harrison 
had contended that his doorways were in a different wall, but 
he must strongly deny this. There was one point Mr. Harrison 
had not spoken of, which was a very strong one against the 
apsidal theory. No builder would build the curves of his apses 
against the vault without bonding it into the stone ; and the 
faces of the wall in question were flat. That point alone, he 
thought, was suicidal to the theory. Still the excavations 
would be of considerable interest, whether the wall was of the 
twelfth or the thirteenth centuries. The windows had been 
changed in size and design several times since the wall 
was first built. Now it was the most natural thing in 
the world that the men should make little doorways to 
admit themselves and the material for building. There 
was a sample of that in Iffley Church. By this means the 
men could go on working at their portion of the church with- 
out disturbing the use of any other part. He did not consider 
__with all due deference to Mr. Harrison—that 2 feet 9 inches 
was too small to admit of the passage of a wheelbarrow. He 
could not say when the arches were made, but he knew that 
the windows had been altered several times. It might have 
been in the thirteenth or fifteenth centuries, or very likely 
even later. He must say that Mr. Harrison in his diagrams 
had drawn a good deal upon his imagination. He believed 
with that gentleman that there were foundations somewhat of 
the nature of an apse, but not a perfect one. The stones were 
so irregular and had so many false curves that he might easily 
have been deceived. There was no reason for putting the date 
earlier than Henry IJ. He doubted whether some of Mr. 
Harrison’s stones which he said were part of the crypt were 
foundation-stones at all. The ground around most erections 
of the kind was covered over more or less with loose stones. 
The fact was, the whole examination was gone through on the 
wrong principle. As to the larger arch he had examined the 


walls, and was unable to see anything of it. It was of great 
interest to have found the foundations, but he could not believe. 
that there was any work earlier than the twelfth century. 
It was more likely to be of the sixteenth or even later. 

_ Professor Earle said that notwithstanding the destructive 
criticism of Mr. Parker he did not consider that he had by any 
means destroyed Mr. Harrison’s theory—there was too much in 
it for that. It had been a common thing in the Saxon time to 
bury people in crypts of this kind. He had been interested, 
and had gone into the subject, and had found undoubted 
information to prove that these shells were thrown out beyond 
the building itself for the interment of persons of importance. 
Sometimes there had been a small altar found in one of these, 
which showed that it had been used sometimes as a small chapel. 
He had been greatly interested in Mr. Harrison’s address. 

Mr. E. G. Bruton said it was difficult for him to speak with 
these two diametrically opposed theories before him. Mr. 
Harrison, in following his idea of this new discovery, had 
drawn plans showing satisfactorily a very complete specimen of 
his view of the case, and he could testify to the accuracy of his 
plans. He had been over the work with both gentlemen, and 
he had not found the kind of underpinning of which Mr. Har- 
rison had spoken. He (Mr. Bruton) had asked the opinion of 
a builder as to the underpinning, and he had expressed con- 
siderable doubt. There was a great deal in what Mr. Harrison 
had said, but he thought with Mr. Parker that he had allowed 
his enthusiasm to carry him a little too far. 

Mr, A, J. Evans, M.A., F.S.A., thought that though the 
designs were a little too minute and rather idealised, still he 
believed that the two side apses and the central one were 
genuine. With regard to the other part, they certainly were 
like curves in masonry. In many Eastern churches he found: 
there were often three apses similar to those depicted by Mr. 
Harrison. 

Mr. J. Park Harrison said he thought that there was more 

evidence for his own theory than for Mr. Parker’s. He ex- 
pected to find straight walls, and not curved ones. There were 
no stones in the ground but those belonging to the foundation. 
Mr. Parker’s plans were certainly not so correct as his own.. 
He invited members to visit the excavations, and judge for 
themselves. 
The President said certainly the Society was not going 
dead. He quite expected a duel as the result of this sparring. 
It had been all round one of the most interesting discussions. 
that the Society had had, or that he had heard. He himself 
had a leaning towards Mr. Harrison’s theory. It was perfectly 
possible to accept Mr. Harrison’s apses, and yet to believe in 
the highly useful doorways of Mr. Parker. If Mr. Parker could 
prove his doors and Mr. Harrison his apses, they would come 
to a compound opinion which he, for one, would be very willing, 
to receive. He had been pleased to open what he might calh 
his second year of presidency with such an interesting and 
warm discussion, 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


‘A. T last week’s meeting, Mr. John Wallace read a paper om 
‘“Ttalian Monuments.” The scope and object of the 


paper having been explained, reference was made to the early. 


Renaissance tombs of the fifteenth century, not only as being ot 
singular interest from their intrinsic excellence and suitability 
for their purpose, but as throwing valuable light on the rise of 
Renaissance art, and the influence this department of design 
had on architecture proper. The Gothic tombs of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries were next spoken of in some 
detail. ‘The tombs of the Scaligeri at Verona were described. 
as being of supreme importance, giving, as they did, dated 
examples of the best Gothic work during the whole time of its 
prevalence in Verona. The earliest examples of Renaissance 
tombs—those of the Quattro-cento period-—were next treated, 
Tuscany being the home of their birth and most perfect 
development. The Florentine School of Sculpture being at its 
strongest at that time, and the best masters of the craft devot- 
ing their best energies to this class of work, it was not to be 
wondered at that for combined architectural and sculpturesque 
effect these tombs stood unrivalled. The love of pomp and 
ostentation was shown to have gradually produced decadence,. 
and prevented the healthy development that might otherwise 
have been expected from the early promise of Renaissance art. 
Combined, however, with increased robustness of character, to- 
be commended, had the standard of refinement and excellence: 
in sculpture been preserved. The decay of taste during the 
Cinque-cento period, with its grandiose effects, was traced to 
the same insidious influences, only partially arrested by the 
genius of Michel Angelo, whose well-known tombs of the 
Medici family in the church of S. Lorenzo, at Florence, were: 
claimed to rank with the best works of this master. The 
vagaries and bad influence on art of the Rococo school were 


‘then alluded to. By the middle of the seventeenth century the 
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last degradation was reached. Reference was then made to 
the modern Italian tombs as exemplified in the Campo Santo 
at Genoa, regret being expressed that effort should be so 
misdirected ; ignoble realism in the dexterous representation of 
lace and ribbons, and the trivial accessories of modern dress 
being aimed at, to the exclusion of the higher qualities of 
sculpturesque design. The value of a study of these ancient 
monuments was expressed with a view to improvement in this 
department of design in modern work. The paper was illus- 
trated by a collection of photographs. At the close a vote of 
thanks was passed to the lecturer 


TESSERZA. 


English Art in the Eighteenth Century. 
W. E. LECKY, 

HE progress of art owed very little to the patronage of the 
Court. It was noticed in the first eight years of his reign, 
though the King saw a succession of the finest pictures of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Wilson at the autumn exhibi- 
tions, he did not give a commission to any one of them. He 
disliked Reynolds, who was on intimate terms with the leading 
Whigs, and in 1764, when the office of Court painter became 
vacant by the death of Hogarth, Reynolds was passed over, and 
the post was given to Ramsay. Gainsborough, it is true, was 
afterwards on several occasions commissioned to paint the King 
or members of his family, but the painter who was the special 
object of royal patronage was West. Between 1769 and 1801 
he received no less than 34,187/. for pictures painted for the 
King, and Court favour gave him for a time a position among 
English artists wholly different from that which he holds in the 
eyes of posterity. The great school of English landscape grew 
up in spite of extreme neglect. Wilson lived and died in 
poverty, and though the portraits of Gainsborough were eagerly 
sought for, his exquisite landscapes were unsold and unappre- 
ciated. But the new school of portraiture in England soon 
drove all foreign rivalry from the field, though the prices given 
to its greatest representatives would appear strangely moderate 
if measured by the standard of our own age. Reynolds at first 
charged ten guineas for his three-quarter length portraits, 
twenty guineas for his half-lengths, and forty guineas for his 
whole-lengths ; and these prices were raised in successive 
periods to fifteen, thirty, and sixty ; to twenty-five, fifty, and 
one hundred ; and finally to fifty, one hundred, and two hundred 
guineas. Gainsborough painted portraits at first at five, and 
soon after at eight guineas for a head, and he finally settled at 
forty guineas for a half-length and a hundred guineas for a 
whole-length portrait. Romney, who was for a time looked 
upon as a formidable rival to Reynolds, is said to have made 
m his most prosperous days about 4,000/. a year from his 
portraits. In other forms of art the progress was less marked. 
In architecture little was done which has elicited the admira- 
tion of posterity, though Sir William Chambers, the Brothers 
Adam, Wyatt, and Robert Taylor had all a great reputation in 
their generation. Somerset House, which was designed by 
Chambers, is probably the most imposing work of English 
architecture in the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
this period is distinguished for the number and magnificence 
of the great country houses that were erected, and also for the 
first feeble signs of that revival of Gothic architecture which in 
the nineteenth century became so conspicuous.. In European 
sculpture the star of Canova shone supreme; but England 
possessed Bacon, Banks, Nollekens, and above all Flaxman, 
and native artists of incontestable merit. Wedgwood was at 
the time producing his beautiful pottery works, Boydell gave a 
world-wide reputation to British engraving, and there was in 
all forms a rapid diffusion of artistic taste. It was noticed that 
before the great popularity of Hogarth’s prints, and the Act 
of 1735 establishing copyright in engravings, there were but 
two print-shops in the whole of London ; but after this Act they 

soon appeared in the most various quarters of the town. 


Westminster Hall. 
P. CUNNINGHAM. 


Let the spectator picture to himself the appearance which 
this venerable hall has presented on many occasions. Here 
were hung the banners taken from Charles I. at Naseby; from 
Charles II. at the battle of Worcester ; at Preston and Dunbar; 
and, somewhat later, those taken at the battle of Blenheim. 
Here, at the upper end of the hall, Oliver Cromwell was in- 
augurated as Lord Protector, sitting in a robe of purple velvet 
lined with ermine, on a rich cloth of state, with the gold sceptre 
in one hand, the Bible richly gilt and bossed in the other, and 
his sword at his side ; and here, four years later, at the top of 
the hall fronting Palace Yard, his head was set on a pole, with 
the skull of Ireton on one side of it and the skull of Bradshaw 
on the other. Here shameless ruffians sought employment as 
hired witnesses, and walked openly in the hall with a straw in 
the shoe to denote their quality ; and here the good, the great, 


the brave, the wise, and the abandoned have been brought to 
trial. Here, in the Hall of Rufus, Sir William Wallace was 
tried and condemned ; here, in this very hall, Sir Thomas 
More and the Protector Somerset were doomed to the scaffold. 
Here, in Henry VIII.’s reign (1517) entered the City apprentices, 
implicated in the murders on “Evil May Day” of the aliens 
settled in London, each with a halter round his neck, and 
crying “ Mercy, gracious Lord, mercy”; while Wolsey stood 
by, and the King, beneath his cloth of state, heard their defence 
and pronounced their pardon —the prisoners shouting with 
delight, and casting up their halters to the hall roof, “so that 
the King,” as the chroniclers observe, “might perceive 
they were none of the discreetest sort.” Here the notorious 
Earl and Countess of Somerset were tried in the reign of James 
I. for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. Here the great 
Earl of Strafford was condemned :— 


ach seemed to act the part he came to see, 
And none was more a looker-on than he. —DENHAM, 


—the King being present, and the Commons sitting bareheaded 
all the time. Here the High Court of Justice sat which con- 
demned Charles I., the upper part of the Hall hung with scarlet 
cloth, and the King sitting covered, with the Naseby banners 
above his head; here Lilly, the astrologer, who was present, 
saw the silver top fall from the King’s staff; and others heard 
Lady Fairfax exclaim, when her husband’s name was Called 
over, ‘He has more wit than to be here.” Here, in the reign 
of James II., the Seven Bishops were acquitted. Here Dr. 
Sacheverel was tried, and pronounced guilty by a majority of 
seventeen. Herethe rebel Lords of 1745—Kilmarnock, Bal- 
merino, and Lovat—were heard and condemned. Here Lord 
Byron was tried for killing Mr. Chaworth ; Lord Ferrers for 
murdering his steward ; and the Duchess of Kingston’a few 
years later for bigamy. Here Warren Hastings was tried, and 
Burke and Sheridan grew eloquent and impassioned, while 
senators by birth and election, and the beauty and rank of 
Great Britain, sat earnest spectators and listeners of the extra- 
ordinary scene. The last public trial in the Hall itself was 
Lord Melville’s in 1806 ; and the last coronation dinner in the 
Hall was that of George IV., when for the last time probably, 
according to the custom maintained for ages, the King’s 
champion (young Dymocke) rode on horseback into the Hall in 
full armour, and threw down the gauntlet on~ the floor, 
challenging the world in a king’s behalf. 


The Seven Periods of English Architecture. 


E. SHARPE. 

One principal division of the subject has been generally 
admitted, that which divides the whole into two principal 
classes, namely, those which contain the circular arch, and 
those which contain the pointed arch. The earlier of these has 
been termed Romanesque, and the later of them Gothic. As 
regards the earlier or Romanesque, no division can be more 
efficient than that which divides buildings of that class into 
those which were erected previous to, and those which were 
erected subsequently to the Conquest, and describes them 
respectively as Saxon and Norman. As to the intermediate 
period alluded to, to none other can the term transitional be so 
well applied as to the buildings erected under those remarkable 
influences which existed during the contest between the two 
antagonistic periods, which ended, about the close of the 
twelfth century, in the complete establishment of the pointed 
arch. As to the Gothic period, no better division of it can be 
employed than that which is characterised by the four different 
forms under which the window appeared. For the first half 
century after the disappearance of the circular arch, the 
pointed window-arch assumed a form to which, from its general 
resemblance to a lancet, the term lancet has been applied, 
and the same form prevailed, whether the windows were used 
singly or in groups of two, three, five, or seven. I propose, 
therefore, to call that the Lancet period of Gothic architecture. 
Towards the close of that period, the practice became common 
of combining several windows under one arch, and piercing the 
spaces above by openings of a different form, and that practice 
gave rise, eventually, to the invention of tracery. For at least 
twenty-five years after the invention of tracery, the circle, that 
simplest of all geometrical forms, obtained a prominent place in 
all windows, and though in the latter part of the period which 
followed the Lancet period the circle is not quite so prominent a 
feature, yet still the influence which it exercised over the curves 
which are employed is sufficient to justify us in applying the 
term Geometrical to all the buildings of that period. That 
term has been long in use, and I propose to apply it to the 
whole of the buildings, as well as to the windows. At the close 
of the Geometrical period, a feature began to make its appear- 
ance which had been perceived in the profiles of the mouldings 
and in the minor details of buildings some time previously, 
and that is the one which the mathematicians call the curve of 
contrary flexure, and which we know under the name of the 
ogee. The flowing nature of this curve and the effect it had 
on the tracery of this period afford a marked contrast with the 
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preceding period, and inasmuch as this sinuosity of form is not 
confined to the tracery of the windows, but appears also in the 
mouldings and details in the carved work, &c., this circum- 
stance may justify us in applying the term curvilinear to the 
whole of the buildings erected during this period. In the 
latter part of this period another new feature began to appear, 
viz, the transom, which is a horizontal bar across the lower 
part of the mullions of the windows, and whether first intro- 
duced for the purpose of strengthening the windows, or for the 
sake of proportion, it had a strong effect upon the subsequent 
works. At the same time that we find this, we find vertical 
lines making their appearance in the tracery, disturbing the 
flow of the curvilinear form, and creating a new influence, 
which soon overran the walls, arcades, doorways, and every 
other part of the buildings. The straight line quickly super- 
seded the curved line, and even in the mouldings a square 
edge was preferred to the round finish. To the last of these 
four periods, I propose to give the name of Rectilinear. It is 
only just to those who have previously investigated the subject 
to say that these terms are not original. In an article in the 
British Critic they were proposed to be applied, but with this 
distinction—the term Curvilinear was proposed to be applied to 
the tracery of all periods in which a curve of any kind is found, 
and the term Rectilinear was proposed to be substituted for the 
Perpendicular of Mr. Rickman, as I propose to do in this 
instance. 
The Revival of Paganism in Art. 
HENRI HEINE. 

The arts are nothing but the mirrors of life, and as Catho- 
licism was extinguished in life, so also did it grow faint and die 
away in art. At the time of the Reformation the Catholic 
poetry gradually disappeared in Germany, and in its place we 
see the long-expired Greek poetry revive. It was, indeed, but 
a factitious spring, a work of the gardener not of the sun, and 
the trees and flowers were stuck in narrow pots, and a glass 
heaven sheltered them from the chill north wind. In actual 
history every event is not the immediate consequence of 
another ; all events act and react upon one another, and it was 
_ not through the Greek scholars, who emigrated to us after the 

taking of Byzantium, that the love of Greek and the desire of 
imitating it became universal amongst us; but a contemporary 
Protestantism at that time was stirring in art equally as in life. 
Leo X., the magnificent Medici, was every bit as zealous a Pro- 
testant as Luther; and as the one was protesting in Latin 
prose at Wittemberg, just so did the other protest in stone, 
colours, and offave rime at Rome. Do not Michel Angelo’s 
marble images of power, the laughing nymph-like faces of 
Giulio Romano, and the gladness, drunk with life, of Master 
Ludovic’s verses—do not these form a protesting contrast to 
the old gloomy grief-consumed Catholicism? The glowing flesh 
in the paintings of Titian—this is all Protestantism. The 
limbs of his Venus are far more solid theses than those which 
the German monk fixed on the church door of Wittemberg. It 
was then as if men felt themselves suddenly freed from an 
oppression of a thousand years ; the artists, above all, breathed 
freely again, as the Alp of Catholicism seemed rolled from the 
breast ; they plunged enthusiastically into the sea of Greek 
gladness, out of whose foam the Goddess of Beauty again 
emerged for them; the painters painted again the ambrosial 
joy of Olympus; the sculptors chiselled again, with the same 
pleasure as of old, the ancient heroes out of the marble block ; 
the poets celebrated again the house of Atreus and Laius ; the 
period of the new classical poetry arose. 


Inclination of Greek Columns. 
FoCic PENROSE. 

Vitruvius directs that the columns of the pronaos and 
posticum should be set perpendicular, and those of the peristyle 
should incline towards the cella. In Cicero “ In Verrem” we have 
an amusing passage, in which Cicero relates one of his 
rascalities ; that, having under his charge as Roman governor 
a young Syracusan nobleman, whose property was subject to 
the condition of repairing the temple of Castor in that city, 
Verres was exceedingly anxious to make a job of this, so he 
goes to examine the temple, but was much disappointed on 
finding it in perfect repair, when one of his companions 
casually observed, “ There is nothing here to be done, unless you 
order the columns to be set perpendicular.” Verres was 
evidently surprised at this observation, for he knew nothing of 
architecture, and to his eye the columns appeared angular ; but 
it was mentioned to him by those who were around him, and no 
doubt familiar with the practice of the ancients, feve nullam 
esse columnam que ad perpendiculum esse posstt, namely, that 
in a temple there was scarcely any column which by the prac- 
tice of the Greeks could be perpendicular. Verres was 
delighted at finding something to set his young friend about, 
and said, “ Oh, by all means let him set the columns perpen- 
dicular,” and no doubt he took care himself to superintend the 
payment. The object of this adjustment is to correct an appear- 
ance of fanlike spreading from the base outwards, which takes 
place in columns which are all perpendicular. It may be owing 


to this cause that, in consequence of the diminution of the 
columns, the spaces between them on the architrave are greater 
than those on the ground (for the eye quite makes allowance for 
the counterspread of the capitals). Again, owing to the greater 
depth of shadow behind them, the upper part of the 
columns will have apparently more strength of light, and con- 
sequently appear greater. The effect altogether produced will 
cause the architrave, if equal, to appear longer than the base, and 
consequently the angle columns will appear to lean outwards ; this 
is rectified by making the said angle columns lean a little 

towards the centre of the building. It is a proof of the wonderful 

judgment with which this quantity was chosen that so many 

diligent and accurate observers have studied and drawn these 

temples without being aware of the fact. When my attention 

was first called to it, I could not at all perceive it, and I greatly 

amused a French architect, who had been for some timeat Athens, 

by asking him which way they leaned. After some days the 

eye began to take cognisance of it, and I could perceive which 

way it went. The impression of strength and beauty resulting 

therefrom is by no means confined to those who are cognisant 

of the fact, and I doubt not that many of our earlier investi- 

gators have been astonished that the level-and-plumb imitations 

of Greek architecture which we have in this country so little 

recalled to their minds the consummate beauties of the Parthenon 

and other Greek buildings. No doubt our climate is unsuited 

to the pure Greek, but this is not enough to account for the 

falling off; it is not so in our Roman and Palladian buildings. 

One peculiarity which I noticed is that the antz lean forwards 

to meet the columns of the pronaos. This seems to have 

resulted from the inclination inwards of the columns of the 

peristyle ; those of the pronaos and posticum being perpen- 

dicular the effect would have been to produce a strong contrast 

between their different positions, and the artifice must have 

been detected. By the influence of the contiguous face of the 

ante the column (here drawn from the posticum), which is 

really perpendicular, is made to appear to lean slightly in the 

same direction as the outer columns. I have observed that a 

perpendicular pilaster, when brought very near toa column in a 

portico or doorway, has the effect of making the column appear 

to lean forward. The inclination of the antz is not itself 

visible, except to a spectator in the narrow space between the 

inner row of columns and the wall ; and when the eye is brought 

very near to a line, so that it cannot take it in all at once, it is 

scarcely possible to judge of perpendicularity. 


Defects of Fiemish Bond. 
G. SAUNDERS. 

What is called Flemish bond was introduced, together 
with other Dutch fashions, about the reign of William and 
Mary, as may be ascertained by observing the works of brick 
prior and subsequent to that period. Strength was then 
sacrificed to a minute difference in the outside appearance, and 
bricks of two qualities were fabricated for the purpose—a fine 
brick, often to be rubbed and laid in what is called a close 
putty joint, for the exterior, and an inferior coarse brick for the 
interior substance of the wall. As these did not correspond in 
thickness, the exterior and interior of the wall could not be 
otherwise connected together than by an outside heading brick 
that was here and there continued of its whole length, 
where the exterior and interior courses happened to admit of. 
it, which might not occur for a considerable space. The evil 
increased so far that walls are found to consist of two separate 
outside faces of 4 inches each in thickness, and the interior 
substance of little better than rubbish. Yet the practice of 
using Flemish bond has continued ever since. Not aware 
from whence the evil proceeds, considerate bricklayers have 
projected various schemes for obviating the defects in working 
with Flemish bond. These defects are, in one or both faces, 
bulging away from the interior substance, or the failure of the 
wall, by its separating into two thicknesses along the middle, 
which sometimes takes place when there is a great super- 
incumbent weight on it, and is called splitting. This is the 
great terror of a bricklayer. To prevent the evil some lay 
laths, or the iron of hoops occasionally, in the horizontal joints 
between two courses. Others lay diagonal courses of bricks at 
certain heights from each other, but the good effect of this last 
mode is much doubted, as in the diagonal course, by not being 
continued to the outside, the bricks are much mangled where 
strength is wanted. Others again lay all heading courses 
within the outside Flemish bond, a practice in great repute; 
making the face-work alternately of 9 and of 4 inches in thick- 
ness. This, as far as relates to the splitting of the wall, is an 
effectual preventive, but in curing one evil another is increased, 
for here is no stretching bond, the little that occurs in Flemish 
bond face-work being too trifling to be of any avail, so that the 
least inequality of settlement, or weight, in the longitudinal 
direction of the wall occasions a separation at the vertical 
joints, as may be often seen in the fronts of buildings Even if 
longitudinal courses should be directed to be alternately laid 
in the interior of the wall, there is little chance of succeeding 
better. pias 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tr is generally supposed that in the halls or rooms where 
the early Christians held their meetings, there was an avoid- 
ance of anything which could be called a representation of 
an act of martyrdom. Figures and names of martyrs might 
‘be seen, but the way in which they gained their palms was 
not suggested by pictures. The scenes which are found on 
the walls of the Catacombs are always expressive of peace 
and victory after the combat. But a new discovery in 
Rome serves to show that in this case also there can be 
exceptions to a general rule. We have lately mentioned 
the discovery of a large chamber under the church of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, on the Ccelian Hill at Rome. A closer 
examination has revealed the paintings on the walls. Some 
of the subjects correspond with those usually found in the 
Catacombs. But in an adjoining passage, which is very 
narrow, and from which the tombs of the martyrs may have 
been observed, a more realistic class of paintings can be 
seen. Inone three women with bandaged eyes are await- 
ing the headsman’s stroke while an officer looks on. It is 
believed that the picture belongs to the fourth century, and, 
therefore, to a time when similar subjects were supposed to 
tbe avoided. The theory which holds that the early 
‘Christian artists did not go beyond the adaptation of types 
furnished by the remains of antique painting, will, in conse- 
quence of the picture on the Ccelian Hill, have to be 
amended. 


THE prizes for Art Workmanship offered by the Society 
of Arts have brought forth ten examples of painted glass, 
four of glass-blowing in Venetian style, eleven of inlaying, 
‘one of lacquer, twenty-six of decorative painting, twelve of 
bookbinding, and sixteen of repoussé and chased work, or 
in all eighty specimens have been sent in. Enamelled 
jewellers’ work is without any representative. The judges 
have awarded the prizes as follows:—Class I.—Painted 
Glass.—Second prize (152) to WILLIAM GLasBy, JOHN E. 
PENWARDEN, and A. LAWRENSON, of London, for a painted 
panel, ‘‘Music,” from a design by Henry Hottipay. 
Class II.—Glass-blowing in the Venetian Style.—First 
prize (1o/.) to T. SmirH (workman), W. France and W. 
WarTKINs (assistants), of London; Second prize (52.) to 
J, Hucues (workman), A. JoHNston and H. Hart 
assistants), of London. Class IV.—Inlays in Wood.— 
Third prize (1o/.) to F. Spatpinc, of Chelmsford, for a 
fancy octagon table. Class V.—Lacquer. — First prize 
(25/.) to THomas W. Hay, of Paddington, for 
a specimen of lacquer on wood the only competitor. 
Class VI.—Decorative Painting on Wood or other Material, 
—First prize (252) to Joun Eyre, of Battersea, for painting 
on wood for piano front, subject, ‘‘ Vocal and Instrumental 
Music.” Class VII.—Hand-tooled Bookbinding.—First 
@rtize (25/.) to T. G. CoppeN-SANDERSON, Hendon ; second 
prize (152) to Frep. Miutien, Burton Crescent. 
Class VIII.—Repoussé and Chased Work in any Metal.— 
First prize (252.) to R. HoLtoway, of Birmingham, for capital 
of column in hammered gilding metal ; First prize (257) 
to A. Husert, Chelsea, for specimens in silver and other 
metals, of repoussé and cast chasing work ; Second prize 
(152) to W. Buttas, Sheffield, for repoussé curtain in brass, 
for drawing-room stove. First, second, and third prizes 
were offered in each class, but were not in all cases 
awarded. 


WE have already given a translation of the remarkable 
4etter written by Naporron I. respecting the designs for 
the Temple of Glory, which was to be erected in Paris—a 
building which is now known as the Madeleine Church. 
The Emperor said he was not a moment in doubt about 
the plan which merited selection, as one by M. VicNon 
alone realised his idea. It had also the advantage of 
appearing in keeping with the Palais Bourbon, where the 
tegislators met, for it must be remembered that the front of 
the French Parliament House was one of NAPOLEON’s 
works. But who was the M. Vicnon who was able to 
captivate the Emperor by a competition design? His name 
4s omitted from the majority of the general biographical 
<lictionaries. In the dictionary of architects by M. Lance, 
BARTHELEMY VIGNON is described as the designer of the 
building. He is said to have been a native of Lyons, 
where he was born in 1762, and to have died in Paris on 


July 26, 1846. In a later work the date of his death is 
given as May 1, 1828, and it is added that ViGNON was 
buried in the Madeleine on May 21, 1829 ; but in the in- 
ventory of works belonging to the City of Paris which takes 
cognisance of the Madeleine the statement of LaNcE is 
repeated, although elsewhere in that work there is mention 
of the architect’s death in 1828. Another dictionary by 
M. Auvray, while representing BARTHELEMY as the archi- 
tect of the Madeleine, also mentions one PIERRE VIGNON 
as the author of a publication on the projected memorials of 
Louis XVI. and his family. He also describes himself as 
architect of a monument in course of construction upon the 
ground of the Ville ’Evéque, but the date of birth and 
death are not given. However, it is to PIERRE VIGNON 
the credit for the building is due. This interesting dis- 
covery has been attained by M. MauricE pu SEIGNEUR, 
who is an enthusiastic inquirer into the history of the build- 
ings in Paris. In a side passage of the church, which is 
closed to the public and used as a sort of property-room, 
the monument of the architect is to be seen. His name in 
full was ALEXANDRE PIERRE VIGNON, he was a native of 
Paris, born October 5, 1763, and died on May 1, 1828. 
Henceforth the compilers of biographical dictionaries will 
have no excuse for ignoring the existence of so competent 
an artist. 


THE artists and lovers of art who saw the triumph of 
ugliness in the erection of the Eiffel Tower are not without 
apprehensions about the way in which the new President of 
the French Republic will exert his influence. It is remem-. 
bered that M. Sapr CARNoT is an engineer, and may out of 
preference do his best to make the style of the English 
railway terminus and the Eiffel Tower predominant. M. 
GrEvy was indifferent to art in every form; but if his 
successor should turn out a propagandist, will the change 
be advantageous? People are, however, disposed on the 
whole to give M. Sapir Carnot fair play, and to hope for_ 
the best. It will hardly be credited that many augur well 
for his relations towards art from his being a student of the 
works of Stuart Mitt. It is believed in Paris that one of 
the differences in which the utilitarianism of Mutt differs 
from BENTHAM’s is to be found in the regard which is given 
in the former to refining influences, of which art is one. 
But it is apparently overlooked that the functions of 
Government, as laid down by M111, besides insuring means 
of defence consist in raising a revenue, in forming laws 
relating to property and contracts, and in the enforcement 
of the laws by judicature and police. Mutt did not, 
apparently, consider art in any form as more than a luxury 
on which individuals might expend money, or States, when, 
as in Athens, they possess a surplus derived from the 
tribute paid by a subjugated people. There is not much 
chance of a change in the state of official art in France, unless 
some other lawgiver beside Mitt is followed. But what 
can any President do if the Minister who has charge of 
Fine Arts is unable to hold office for more than a few weeks 
or months ? 


Mr. DasHwoop Cap gE, architect, of St. John’s, Cardiff, 
has registered a set square which has more than one 
advantage. By altering the hypothenuse, so as to form two 
lines instead of one continuous line, an angle of 60 deg., as 
well as one of 45 deg., is supplied, and it is not necessary to 
employ two squares. The new arrangement also dispenses 
with the acute angle which is found in the ordinary squares 
of 60deg. The improvements will ensure the success of the 
new square. It may seem strange they were not adopted 
earlier, but as much is commonly said of useful inventions. 


A CORRESPONDENT has asked us the following questions, 
which are a puzzle to others also :—‘‘Can you give me any 
information with regard to the Smoke Abatement Institu- 
tion, as to whether it is still in existence, and, if so, who is 
working it, and who are its members? Do they ever issue 
a balance sheet ; and what has become of the profits of the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition, and the amount of over 
a thousand pounds collected at the Mansion House a short 
time back? Has any really good work been done by the 
Institution in its six or seven years’ existence, and is it 
likely to continue to exist? Has the Institution been of 
any practical use to our architects ?” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
GALLERY OF MIRRORS, CASTLE HERRENCHIEMSEE. 


T must have been observed that the late King of 
BavaRIA was desirous to be surrounded by artificial 
light. Probably darkness was oppressive to him, and 
hence in all the rooms belonging to that part of the 
castle which he reserved for himself, the means of lighting 
seem to be in excess. Even in the royal bedroom there 
were immense chandeliers. The love of illumination is 
exemplified most strongly in the gallery which we illustrate 
this week. Wherever a light could be placed it will be 
found. There are no less than thirty-three crystal chande- 
liers suspended from the ceiling, and which could be raised 
or lowered by the aid of machinery. In addition there are 
forty-four standing candelabra, or more than two thousand 
lights. The effect at night was unique. The gallery does 
not depend entirely on its means of illumination. It con- 
tains also copies in marble of antique statues, and here 
and there are busts of Roman emperors. The windows 
are flanked by silver vessels which contain orange trees. 
The ceiling is painted with copies of Lesrun’s paintings, 
which are a sort of apotheosis of Lours XIV., and thus the 
gallery, like other parts of the castle, becomes a tribute to 
the memory of the French monarch from a King by whom 
he was idolised. ' 


BATH-ROOM, CASTLE HERRENCHIEMSEE. 


HE painting of the bath-room is its most marked 
feature. The subjects are Ze Birth of Venus, The 
Tutlette of the Goddess, with Venus and Vulcan above. 
The pictures are mainly derived from the designs of 
BOUCHER. 


BROUGHTON CHURCH, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


PA rrign'roaa be in the county of Stafford, lies on the 

high road between Market Drayton and Eccleshall, 
and is about half-way between the two places. The church 
stands immediately against the road on the south side, 
whilst the ancient hall lies on the other side, directly 
Opposite to the church. The park timber and other 
accessories of the hall lend their aid to make the situation 
of the church a beautiful one, and the trees to the west of 
the churchyard help to form a picture such as is not often 
to be seen. The church itself is unique in this county, 
being an example of a perfectly ‘“‘ untouched” church of the 
date 1625. The name of its founder is recorded on a brass 
plate in the floor of the chancel, with the inscription :— 
“ Resurgam. Here lyeth the body of THomas Broucuron 
of Broughton in ye County of Stafford Esq the builder of 
this chapell. He dyed July 25 Anno Domini 1648, Anno 
ZEtatis Suz 59.” 

There is, therefore, no question open as to date in this 
«ase, and Broughton affords the opportunity of the study 
of the characteristics of a village church built early in 
the seventeenth century as complete as possible. Look- 
ing at its general features it will be seen at once that though 
three-fourths of a century had passed since the Referma- 
tion to the time of its erection, the spirit of its design 
is truly Medizval. Externally the high-pitched roofs, the 
traceried windows, the use of buttresses, and the dominat- 
‘ing tower all tell of the lingering sentiment of the Medizval 
builders; and internally the like characteristics are seen in 
the sharply-pointed arches, the divided windows, the pre- 
‘sence of aclerestory, and the open roofs. But when the 
furniture of the building is considered, a marked difference 
is observable. In a Medizval church the floors of nave 
and aisles were fitted with open benches, free for the use 
of all who entered; but here a great change in this respect 
has taken place: for the open benches close pews are sub- 
stituted, and the floor is parcelled out in appropriated 
allotments. But it must be remembered that in this in- 
stance the church is not parochial. It is private property, 
and the owners have taken special care to prevent any 
prescriptive rights from being acquired by the occupants, 
by placing a brass plate in the church stating that the pews 
are let out on sufferance only.. To this the owners have a 
right, but unfortunately this legitimate example has been 
illegitimately followed in the case of many ancient parish 
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churches which are not private property, and it is to be 
hoped never will be. 

The building consists of a nave of two bays only, with 
north and south aisles, chancel, western tower, and south 
porch. Besides this entrance there is a priest’s doorway on 
the south side of the chancel. There is a gallery across the 
west end, which was not part of the original design. The 
tower is what is known as an evgaged one, being for the most 
part within the church, not in projection from it. The 
aisles have “lean-to” roofs, and the porch, including the 
roof, is wholly built of stone. Every detail is thoroughly 
characteristic of the date of the building. In the chancel 
the windows are filled with old stained glass, but it is 
fragmentary in some of its parts ; that in the south window 
is said to be older than the church itself, and to have been 
brought to it from elsewhere. The monuments are nume- 
rous and interesting, both mural and on the floor, and some 
on brass plates. The pews, the font, altar rails, and other 
fittings are all of the date of the erection, and the whole 
building and its accessories form as complete a specimen 
of early seventeenth-century ecclesiastical architecture as 
could be extant, and it will be conceded it is about as 
effective in design, both as to accommodation and appear- 
ance, as could well be conceived. There are six bells hung 
in the tower, each bearing the inscription, “ Pietatis ergo 
S' B. BroucHtTon Bart 1720.” So they were put up about 
one hundred years after the ‘‘chapell” was built. The bell 
caging is ingeniously placed diagonally of the tower, whereby 
more available space is gained. 


THE JUBILEE MEMORIAL COTTAGES, CLEVEDON. 


HESE are now being erected as a memorial of the 
Jubilee year, on ground granted by Sir EpMonp 
ELton. Each building contains accommodation for four 
aged persons or married couples. The materiais employed 
are red bricks from Conway Warne’s Clevedon Works for 
the walling, with the upper part finished as gables in half- 
timber work. ‘The roofs are covered with Broseley tiles. 
The architects are Messrs. LINGEN BARKER & Cross, and 
the builder Mr. WALTER DOWLAND. 


LODGE AND LYCH GATE, NEW SHOREHAM CEMETERY, SUSSEX. 


HIS little block of buildings, of which we give a view, 

has been erected at the entrance of the new ceme- 

tery, from the designs of Mr. ARTHUR LoADER, architect, 

&c., of Brighton. It abuts on to the main road above 

Southampton Road, leading from the parish of New Shore- 

ham into Old Shoreham, and is constructed of hard-picked 

red kiln bricks, and large land flints, all joints struck and 

raised in cement, and the roofs covered with red tiles,, 

the timber part of the erection being of wrought English” 
oak, 


PROPOSED CLOCK TOWER, BRIGHTON. 


HIS design was submitted in competition for Mr. 
Wixinc’s Jubilee presentation clock tower, to be 
erected on the open space at the junction of Queen’s Road, 
North Street, and West Street, to cost one thousand 
guineas. 

The four direction arms are to point to the station, the 
sea, Kemp Town, and to Hove respectively. The four 
carved panels are devoted to the royal family, viz, the 
QueEN, the late Prince Consort, and the PRINCE and 
PRINCESS OF WALES; and, at a suitable altitude from the 
base, an arrangement of slides for the insertion of enamelled 
plates describing the weather in London at stated times of 
the day, and also a postal letter-box below. 

At the top is a weather-vane ; below that a staff for the 
rise and fall of the ball every hour by Greenwich time, con- 
nected by electric or pneumatic apparatus. 

The author is Mr. Gro. W. Wess, A.R.I.BA., 14 
Friar Street, Reading. 


NEWBURY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


HE acconipanying design was submitted in the first 
ce competition, but for some reason the committee did 
not accept either of the designs sent in. The author was 
again invited to submit an amended set, and a copy of the 
referees’ report was sent to him. The only objection to the 
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plan, pointed out in the report, was amended, and the same 
design again sent in. The committee then awarded the 
author the second premium, the first going to a Gothic 
design submitted by a local architect, one stipulation in the 
conditions being that the new buildings should be in 
character with the old. 

By a somewhat curious coincidence the plan is not 
unlike the executed design. Ground floor plan—a, police- 
court; B, magistrates’-room; c, room for witnesses; DD, 
open areas; §, Solicitors’-room ; F, hallkeeper’s stairs ; 
G, staircase to town hall and council chamber; , existing 
mansion house. First floor—a, council chamber; B, lobby 
for hats and coats; c, lavatory, water-closet, &c. ; D, retiring - 
room from stage, lavatory, &c., adjoining; Fr, town hall; 
c, ladies’ cloak-room. Rooms for caretaker on second 
floor. Passage for prisoners from cells to court under floor 
of police-court. ; 

The author is Mr. Geo. W. Wess, A.R.I.B.A., 14 Friar 
Street, Reading. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN TUSCANY.* 
By SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


™~ TUDENTS ofthe Royal Academy,—Those among you who 
have followed with any interest the inquiry which formed 
the purport of my two latest addresses—an inquiry, namely, into 
the relation of artistic production to the moral and physical 
conditions within which it is evolved—may, perhaps, remember 
what point we had reached in that inquiry when last we left it, 
and over what portion of its field we had travelled. They may 
remember that, surveying briefly in the first of those addresses 
the evolution of art in Egypt, in Assyria, and in Greece, and, in 
the second, in Etruria and in Rome, we did not fail to note its 
organic connection with the moral fibre and with the national 
life of the peoples among which it flourished. Italy, then, last 
occupied our thoughts ; to that region we will turn them again 
to-night. Buttoan Italy how changed! Not to the Italy of 
the Cesars, but to that other Italy which rose out of the ashes 
of their empire ; no longer a land of which the centred might 
was gathered up in the august name of one sovereign city; a 
land no longer the home of an Imperial race sending forth its 
armed hosts to subdue the world, building up for the control of 
a perishable state an imperishable system of jurisprudence ; yet 
for its inspiration in all the graces of culture the tributary of an 
alien people, and all but barren in every art except the art of 
building. It is not such a land or such a people that we have 
before us to-night. It is aland not homogeneous, but split up 
and parcelled out into numberless communities, divided 
against itself; sending forth no armies beyond the bastions of 
the Alps, and whence no fleet went out on either sea except in 
the service, or in the defence, or for the ends of trade, yet 
destined once again to draw to itself with magnetic force the 
gaze of all the nations ; and this land we shall see strong in 
every intellectual gift and grace, shaking off first among the 
people of Europe the torpor of the Dark Ages, revealing man 
once more to himself and the world to man, and heralding the 
dawn of a wider, freer, intellectual life. Our special concern 
will be to see how art fared in this great movement towards the 
light, and to note where its course consented with and where it 
diverged from the general current of mental and moral evolu- 
tion. The subject is, however, so wide and complex, that I 
shall be forced this evening by the limits of our time and by 
some decent regard for the patience of my young hearers to 
confine my attention, apart from a few remarks of a general 
character, mainly to one portion of it, to that which bears on 
Tuscan art; not, indeed, in forgetfulness of the pomp and glow 
of the Venetian school, or of the great achievements of the 
other schools of Northern Italy, but because Tuscany presents 
to us the most homogeneous and the most comprehensive 
image of Italian culture in all its aspects from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century ; and is, therefore, best suited to illus- 
trate our present inquiry. And within the range of Tuscan art, 
again, I shall, for further brevity, ask your attention chiefly to 
that branch of it which was as characteristically an Italian form 
of expression as sculpture had been the pre-eminently character- 
istic expression of the genius of the Greeks—the art of 
painting. 

Before addressing ourselves to the general aspects of the 
intellectual evolution of Italy in the second period of her 
supremacy, let us glance at the human material on which it 
worked, and see what the race was which occupied Italian soil 
some eight centuries after the fall of the Empire of the West. 
No doubt during the later years of Imperial rule no inconsider- 
able modification had been slowly taking place in the lower 
strata of the population through the wholesale settling on the 


* An address delivered to the students of the Royal Academy on 
Saturday last. 
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soil of barbarian prisoners of war. But it was not until, in the 
fifth century, the Roman Empire crumbled under the heel of 
one of the many barbarian hordes which had long furnished it 
with soldiers and often with rulers—it was not until Odoacer 
and his Herules had contemptuously brushed aside the last 
descendant of Romulus and Augustus, that a state of things 
began such as must materially affect the complexion of the 
Italian race, though in degrees varying according as in various 
regions submersion under the succeeding floods of invasion was 
general or partial. For several centuries after the collapse of 
Imperial Rome wave after wave of foreign hosts rolled along 
the face of prostrate Italy, assailing her now from this side and 
now from that; Ostrogoths, Lombards, Huns, Franks, and 
Germans poured in succession into the Cisalpine plains, and 
pushed east and west of the great mountain spine of Italy, far 
into the heart of the land. Whatever modification the Italian 
races underwent must, therefore, be sought chiefly in the 
northern and central portions of the Peninsula. From the sea, 
it is true, came Saracens and Normans, of whom the latter 
carved for themselves a kingdom and installed a dynasty on 
the south-western coast, but in neither case were the numbers 
of the invaders sufficient to affect the characteristics of the 
races among which they settled; and here let us at once note 
a marked instance of the persistency of racial characteristics. 
Unconquered by the Lombards, occupied for a short space only 
by the Goths, strengthened by the influx of Italian refugees, 
Rome herself sustained little modification in the characteristics 
of her inhabitants, and, accordingly, the well-knit, stately type 
which marked them, a noble vessel, which had once contained 
imperial souls, was preserved as we see it even in our own day ; 
but, together with this bodily type endured also the old sterility 
in the things that concern the graphic arts ; and even in the 
days when enthroned once more, Rome wielded the sceptre of 
the Christian world, at a time when she gathered within her 
walls all that was great in art and letters, no solitary flower 
of native genius rose to grace her name, unless the word 
genius may be used—whereto I should demur—in connection 
with the name of a brawny and prolific plagiarist of Raphael 
known to fame as Giulio Romano. 

Another instance of heredity is offered to us in Tuscany. 
Sheltered though she was within the folding arms of the 
Appenines, her race did not, it is true, escape the alloy brought 
by foreign immigration. Nevertheless, it seems to me that, 
while in the field of art the new amalgam produced an infinitely 
nobler and more exquisite flower than had grown on her soil in 
the old Etruscan days, the two distinct elements in Etruscan 
art to which I drew your attention in my last address, one 
delicate and graceful, the other harsh and almost Assyrian in 
its rudeness, assert themselves curiously in the art of Christian 
Etruria. Of the subtle graces which breathe in that art, from 
Giotto to Lionardo, it is needless to speak; and surely in the 
rugged angularities of a Verocchio, a Signorelli, or a Donatello, 
and in the shadow of sadness which broods over so much of the 
finest Florentine work, the more sombre phase of the Etruscan 
temper still lives on. 

Meanwhile, with whatever curiosity we may scan the history 
of a people, however carefully we may seek in it the fecundating 
or the sterilising influences of certain sets of conditions, the 
source of the artistic gift, the secret of its permanence or its. 
periclitation, will ever remain obscure. Of which obscurities 
here are two illustrations :—In Venice a seafaring Italian race, 
stimulated and inflamed by the sight of the splendour and the 
spoils of Byzantium, developed to its last limits the wealth and 
witchery of colour, and summed up in the Basilica of St. Mark 
all the glow and glamour of the East. To the galleys of Genoa 
the waters of the Bosphorus were as well known as to the 
galleys that sailed under Dandolo ; from the round tower which 
still bears their country’s name, Genoese traders looked down’ 
upon the same magic picture of profuse splendour as that which 
had dazzled their rivals from the Rialto; contact with the 
Orientals, whose craft in the interweaving of many colours. 
was vaunted already by Dante, was common to them and to. 
the Venetians; and yet what creative artistic impulse was 
called forth within them? None, absolutely none; the seed 
had fallen on a naked rock, to be swept away by the next pass- 
ing wind. The Ligurian was not an artist, the Venetian was ; 
who shall say why ? 

Again, if ever a country was blessed with natural resources. 
it is the region of which we speak as the Two Sicilies. Blessed 
in its climate, prodigal in its fertility, inhabited by a race 
strongly tinged with Greek blood, it abounded in artistic 
vitality in the days of Hellenic greatness, and was saturated 
still with artistic feeling in the days when the younger Pliny 
lived. What has been the native production, in art, of this: 
enchanted land in Christian times? What artist of really: 
conspicuous mark has it sent forth? Again I have to say— 
none, absolutely none ; for we shall scarcely give that title to. 
Salvator Rosa, a painter harsh and gloomy like the Spanish 
rule under which he was born, whose painted work seems. 
almost in scorn of the bright heavens under which he wrought, 
albeit an artist to whom we are drawn in sympathy by certain 
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wild, sweet songs in which he has, as I think, uttered his more 
artistic and his more Italian self. 

Let us now glance at the various formative influences under 
which Italian art, and here more particularly that portion of it 
which concerns us this evening, rose and became supreme. 
Of these influences, the first which claims our attention, though 
one which was common to Italy and all the nations of Europe, 
is the great spiritual revolution which severs the ancient from 
the modern world, and has transformed the face of the 
countries of the West—I mean, of course, the revolution pro- 
duced by the advent and triumph of the Christian faith, At 
what points did this great moral revolution vitally affect and 
mould the development and character of art? For it is not 
simply in the substitution of one class of subjects for another 
that we must look for those effects, but in a modification more 
profound and permanent. The Christian spirit could not 
express itself through the same artistic form as the spirit of 
Pagan antiquity ; and the antagonism of these two spirits as 
expressed in art made itself especially felt during those earlier 
centuries wherein the ascetic temper which the Christian creed 
opposed to the corruption of the heathen world, was in the 
ascendant. Of the characteristics which the new faith stamped 
upon art, the impress of this asceticism was the first and the 
most strikingly in contrast with the #4os of ancient art. For 
consider the spirit of the religion of the Greeks, of which 
spirit the quintessence is gathered up in the radiant beauty of 
their sculpture ; it was a joyous and an exulting spirit, full of 
the pulse of life, shunning the thought of death, little con- 
cerned with the pale beyond which might await those whose 
hearts had ceased to beat ; a bold spirit, knowing no terrors, 
self-centred, and somewhat loveless ; it carried a belief that to 
be a god was but to be a more beautiful man, leading a yet 
fuller life with yet richer faculties and physical equipment, 
divine, therefore, only as being the ideal of a man in his come- 
liness, in his wisdom, and in his strength. It is evident that 
a serene and luminous embodiment of human perfections would 
be the natural artistic expression of such a spirit, wholly turned 
as it was towards this life and the perfectibility of man within 
it and in reference to it only. To this attitude the spirit of 
Christianity offered the completest antithesis. The faith of the 
Christian, drawing his gaze away from the present life, taught 
him to see in this fair world a temporary dwelling, a scene of 
trial only and of preparation, lifted for him the veil of a life 
beyond the grave, towards the undying joys of which he was 
taught to strain his spiritual gaze, a life which was within the 
reach of all, and of which the alternative was everlasting 
punishment. Christians were taught that a fount unquenchable 
of love was poured out upon them from on high, a love binding 
them in a common bond of brotherhood, a love of which the 
reflection should go out again from each of them upon his 
fellow-men. He was taught, further, that the things of this 

_ world are a mirage and a snare, and the enjoyment of them 
culpable, a bar to the purifying of the spirit to salvation. 

These doctrines, then, it became the function of art to pro- 
claim and to embody, and they were for centuries the sole 
theme of the painter and the sculptor. What a transformation 
is here implied! All the old matter on which they had worked 
banished and branded! The gods, the genial, smiling gods 
cast down from their golden thrones, though not, indeed, to 
their annihilation, for the gods of one religion are wont to 
become the demons of its successor. The great god Pan him- 
self, the all-pervading spirit of the fruitful earth, Pan with his 
“jolly satyrs,” is no longer heard along the mountain tops; his 
pipes are no longer “sweet, piercing sweet, by the. river” ; he 
descends, satyrs and all, with horns, hoofs, and tail, into the 
nether regions, to personate henceforth the Arch Tempter with 
his infernal crew, under which guise he duly reappears on 
canvas and carven gable, or maybe as a grinning gargoyle in 
the Gothic ages. The black dogs of Hecate assume his livery, 
and you have recently, in a place of entertainment not far from 
here, seen one of them figure as the forerunner of Mephisto in 
the cell and at the bidding of Dr. Faustus of Medizeval renown. 
But with the glad gods fled for a time all the gladness of art ; 
the divinely pathetic figure of the Man of Sorrows became the 
central object of its efforts; and, in the place of joy in the 
ideals of bodily perfection as the most faithful mirrors of the 
perfect human spirit, loathing of the body and its beauty, as of 
the vehicle of all temptation, a yearning for a life in which the 
flesh should be shaken off, a spirit of awe, of pity, and of love 
became the moving forces that shaped its creations. The out- 
ward change was correspondingly complete. The forms of 
‘Classic art were an embodied heresy, and, henceforth, a gaunt 
ungainliness of form was to express the doctrine of the depravity 
of the flesh. Causes which we shall see at work eventually 
restored a truer balance and aclearer insight ; but the influence 
of Christianity, if under a more subtle and penetrating guise, 
did not cease to prevail in art in the form of the spirit of 
human sympathy. These considerations are, as I have said, of 
general application in modern art, and are not, therefore, special 
to our subject ; it was, however, impossible here to omit a brief 
allusion to them. 
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Let us now narrow our attention to Italy, and particularly to 
that part of it which corresponds roughly to ancient Etruria. 
We have here, as always, to take for our postulate that 
unfathomable compound—the genius of the race. Of that 
marvellous race, bred, as it was, in an atmosphere of which the 
quickening purity was a boast of the Tuscans—aria generativa 
Dino Campagni calls it—great intellectual brilliancy, supple- 
ness, and balance were characteristic. In these qualities the 
Florentines approached more nearly to the Athenians than, 
perhaps, any other people before or since their day, and they 
rivalled them also in their overmastering cesthetic sense, though 
that sense was of a wholly different complexion. I say over- 
mastering because it penetrated every fibre of their nature, and 
was a dominant impulse always seeking expression. Perhaps, 
as I have compared them in their mental gifts to the Greeks, I 
ought to hint at points of contact of a less satisfactory character 
—to a certain mutability of temper ; for instance, they were a 
fickle folk, says Macchiavelli, varia e volubile cittadinanza. 
And, perhaps, also, I should glance at some laxity in the 
matter of that virtue of truthfulness which this same Macchia- 
velli vaunts so much in the Germans, but thought so un- 
necessary—not to say more—in an ideal Italian prince. The 
Greeks reverenced as almost godlike that Lord of Lies, 
Odysseus ; and a little touch from the pen of Vespasiano is not 
without suggestiveness in regard to the citizens of Florence. 
He is telling a story of Poggio Bracciolini :—“ Messer Poggio,” 
says he, “not knowing the nature of the Florentines, thought 
they were speaking the truth.” So much for the race. 

It is no part of our task to follow its political vicissitudes 
before or during the centuries which are the frame of our sub- 
ject. It is, however, essential that you should possess some 
general character of those vicissitudes, which are not without 
important bearing on the intellectual development we have to con- 
sider; and although I would caution you against accepting the 
view of Sismondi, that government alone, and not race or climate, 
is the moulding agency in the formation of national character, 
and that fout fut donné d tous, you cannot do better than turn 
to that writer’s authoritative volumes to obtain this knowledge. 
You will there read how in the towns which had survived the 
wreck of the Roman Empire grew up free and strong com- 
munities, born of and welded by the necessity of resisting the 
frequent shock of barbarian onslaught and the raids of free- 
booters ; and you will at once note here, in the limited scale of 
these communities, and in their freedom from the numbing 
sense of a colossal levelling mechanism of central power, one 
element making for that free expansion of the individual which 
was a central fact in Italian national development ; and you 
will further discern, in the stimulating suggestion of past 
greatness which haunted the ancient walls of these once power- 
ful cities, one of the circumstances which favoured the rapid 
growth of their inhabitants in conscious strength, and fitted 
them for the part of precursors in the modern world. There 
also you will follow the growth of these free communities in every 
civic virtue, and you will see them reaching before the middle 
of the thirteenth century a level of prosperity and civilisation 
unknown in any other country. You will see them raising in 
their cities splendid edifices, sacred and civil, public and 
private, and carrying out great engineering works in their 
subject territories. And as in external dignity of life, so also 
in letters and in art, you will see them in advance of the rest 
of the world. 

Among these young commonwealths, Florence was the 
most conspicuous. Passionately tenacious of equality—a 
tenacity justified by the consciousness of widespread political 
capacity—the Florentines had flung themselves with ardour 
into every form of public life and every outlet of intellectual 
energy. Idleness was held by themin scorn. Every, or nearly 
every, citizen was in some form or other engaged in business, 
and not the burgesses only, but in many cases also the nobles. 
Meanwhile, a nobleman, merely as such, was precluded from 
holding office; no one not a member of a guild was qualified 
to hold a public post. Dante was enrolled in the Guild of 
Apothecaries. Public functionaries were unpaid, and the 
magistrates were elected for their terms of service by lot from a 
list of qualified citizens. What an average of political aptitude 
is here implied! In this general stir of bracing civic life the 
genius of the Florentines had expanded on every side, and the 
harvest of this wide fecundity was reaped with full hands. In 
art, Andrea called Pisano, though not a native of Pisa, Arnolfo 
di Lapo, Cimabue, Giotto, and a host of others, placed within 
the thirteenth century the name of Florence on a pinnacle 
from which it has not been dethroned. In history the way was 
shown by the two Villanis and Dino Campagni ; and, chief 
glory of all, in the midst of a group of minor singers, Dante 
Alighieri had tuned his lyre for the sublime song by which his 
fame was to resound unsurpassed through the centuries. But 
the days of golden freedom were not of long duration in the 
cities of Italy, and once more I must refer you to the writers 
who have recorded their history, that you may learn how by 
degrees these communities, ever armed in strife, one against the 
other, rent by faction within, and worn by ruthless civil feud, 
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fell, one by one, under the rule of despots who by prowess 
or by craft, or both, had seized the reins of power; so that 
when, in the fateful year of 1494, the floodgates of foreign 
invasion were once again opened on Italy, to her ruin, a truly 
free people nowhere stood upright and intact to oppose its 
deadly inroads. Among these Republics Florence, where the 
democratic spirit had struck the deepest roots, was the last to 
keep a semblance of liberty, and it was only by covert acts and 
a rare blending of talent and cunning that a great family of 
money-lenders, the Medici, gradually rose, in the fifteenth 
century, to a height of fame from which, without leaving the 
counter, it gave its name to an epoch, and finally flung gilded 
chains on the liberties of its native city. 

The span of Italian history at which we have glanced con- 
tains, then, two epochs—that of the Republics and that of the 
despots ; epochs, however, which cannot be marked off by any 
common date, as some of the Republics forfeited their freedom 
much sooner than others. But if in the sphere of politics this 
span of time is marked by momentous changes, it saw, as we 
shall note, changes not less momentous and far-reaching in the 
domain of art and letters. The period embraced between the 
close of the thirteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth 
centuries falls into three distinct divisions. The first is the 
age of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio—an age of creative 
production ; the second, the age of the first triumphs of the 
humanists, one of reception and assimilation, for, as Voigt has 
well said, the humanistic movement was eminently a process of 
reception ; and the third, ushered in by Lorenzo Magnifico and 
Poliziano, once more a period of productiveness, spontaneous 
and national, but bearing the stamp of the revived spirit of 
antiquity. To this revival of the spirit of antiquity the name 
New Birth, or Renaissance, is given; and, as this great 
intellectual revolution profoundly affected the course of Italian 
art, it is important that you should form some idea of the 
history of its rise and growth, and-we will look at it first, for 
purposes of future comparison, in its bearing on literature. 

Now, I wish here to impress upon you a fact, in the light of 
which you will better understand certain divergencies between 
the respective evolutions of art and of letters. The Renaissance 
movement is the result of two distinct currents of force. One 
was the spirit of intellectual revolt against the bonds of 
scholastic theology, and that extreme attitude of asceticism 
which saw in the flesh nothing but the devil, and especially 
regarded as a snare whatever in the outer world ministered to 
the esthetic sense, and out of this revolt grew the rehabilitation 
of man and the emancipation of his intelligence, and it 
inaugurated in all things the scientific spirit. The other motive 
force was the rekindled consciousness among the Italians of 
their past historic greatness, and this reawakened sense led 
them to a passionate glorification of all that pertained to that 
past greatness, to an insatiate desire for the knowledge of the 
works and for the reconquest of the wisdom of their ancestors, 
and not of their ancestors only, but also of that other people 
from whom those ancestors had themselves drawn inspiration— 
the Greeks. These two forces, then, the impulse to reassert 
the dignity of man and to rehabilitate the world, and a new- 
stirred consciousness of a great intellectual inheritance, were 
the elements out of which the Renaissance movement was com- 
pacted. These forces, it should, however, be added, if through 
a long period they had been fettered and restrained, had never 
been wholly inert. The spirit of protest against the extreme 
doctrine of the depravity of man had at no time been entirely 
silent, and through centuries during which the pious raptures of 
the hymnologist had soared in solemn tones towards heaven, a 
voice of rebellious gladness had rung defiantly enough in the 
songs of the wandering clerics, the Carmina Burana. Neither, 
on the other hand, had the dim image of a mighty national 
past ceased altogether to glimmer in the memory of the people 
of Italy. Certain famous names had never wholly faded in the 
twilight of their minds; up to the thirteenth century Boethius 
was held in odour of sanctity at Pavia, and Virgil, now as a 
saint and now as a wizard, had retained a hold on the popular 
imagination from Mantua to Posilippo. Among the more 
learned a knowledge of his works, of those of Ovid, Juvenal, 
Cicero, and a few others was kept alive, half apologetically, 
and Aristotle, or such an Aristotle as had survived translation, 
first into Arabic and then from Arabic into Latin, and liberal 
tampering in the operation, was held in high honour. Up to 
the thirteenth century the language of literature was Latin; 
Latin in its Medizval form was common to a Pietro Damiano 
and to the Goliardic strollers. Within that century, however, 
the new tongue—the /ngua volgare—became gradually the 
vehicle of poetic inspiration. In it Francis of Assisi poured 
out his infinite Christian tenderness ; in it Jacopone clothed his 
burning love of Christ; in it Guido Cavalcanti and Cino da 
Pistoja sang of terrestrial love, and in the “ Divina Commedia” 
it reached its highest sanction. Thus the same century, the 
century of Dante and of Giotto, saw the birth of a new Italian 
literature and of a new Italian art. With Dante we reach the 
threshold of the Renaissance. He stands on the verge of the 

Middle Ages ; in him the old order ends, 


With Petrarch the new order begins. But it is not asa 
poet, not by the songs in which he embalmed the innumerable 
moods of an ideal love, that he moulded his generation, and 
opened the gates of a new era. It was by the audacity of 
initiative with which he pushed aside the veil that hung over 
the pagan world, and led the way in an eager study of its 
intellectual production and to a fearless appreciation of its 
greatness. He was the first humanist, the first of those who, 
believing in the dignity of the unfettered human spirit, found 
the fullest manifestation of that spirit in the works of the great 
Classic writers. From his early youth, Virgil ard Cicero had 
fastened on his highly-strung artistic nature by the stately 
cadence of their language, and it was at the streams of their 
eloquence that he drank that almost superstitious reverence for 
antiquity which coloured his whole life, and which he be- 
queathed to the generations that followed him. The accumula- 
tion of Classic lore and its dissemination became the central 
preoccupation of his life ; he travelled far and wide in quest of 
manuscripts, hunting them down in the dust and rust of con- 
vent libraries and cupboards, carrying off what he could, 
copying laboriously what he could not carry off. But, together 
with every draught of ancient lore, Petrarch drank in, also, a 
quickened sense of glorious national heirship. Rome, now 
dethroned from her place of power, loomed in all his thoughts. 
We understand how irresistibly he was drawn to visit the 
widowed city where he was one day to receive, on the Capitol, 
the poet’s crown ; we see him wandering, side by side with his 
old college friend, Giacomo Colonna, among those ruins of 
which the sight has so often wrung the heart of Italian patriots. 
But these witnesses of Roman grandeur drew from him no 
tragic note like that which dominates the sublime invocation of 
Leopardi to his fallen country ; his pulses throbbed with hope ; 
he dreamt of the return of the ancient greatness, and shared, 
with ardour, in the ambitious dreams of that ill-balanced 
fanatic Cola di Rienzo Nor shall we think it strange that the 
contemplation of so many glorious memories and of such a 
heritage of fame should have set on fire in a mind of extra- 
ordinary vitality and unbounded self-trust a keen desire that 
his fame also might survive in the memory of men; and in a 
burning thirst for teaithly fame, again, he was, as in so many 
things, the prototype of that host of humanists which, even. 
within his own time, sprang up under the rays of his enthu- 
siasm. If to Petrarch belongs the initiative in what concerns. 
the lore and letters of Rome, to Boccaccio, his friend and 
pupil, belongs the earliest systematic promotion of the study 
of Greek ; through him a chair of Greek literature, the first, 
was founded ; and thus both the gates to the wonder-world of 
old stood open to the eager throng. 

Of the great army of humanists whose ranks grew and were 
replenished during more than a hundred years, it is, apart from 
my complete lack of quality to do so, needless that I should 
speak in other than general terms. What concerns us here is 
the spirit common to them, of which what little is left for me to 
say is only in amplification of what we have noted in the case 
of Petrarch. I have spoken of the eagerness for the collection 
of manuscripts of which he sets the example ; this eagerness 
became almost a mania among the humanists. Was an envoy 
despatched across the Alps on a diplomatic mission, his first © 
care was to add, either by transcripts or by originals, to his. 
store of texts. Others were urged in this quest by no motive 
but their learned curiosity. No dangers deterred them. 
Filelfo did not shun a sea voyage to Constantinople, though at 
the cost of a five months’ sail between the Golden Horn and 
the Rialto. These men were in deadly earnest ; you have 
heard the story of Guarino, whose hair was bleached in a 
single night on hearing of the loss at sea of certain cases of 
books despatched to him from Constantinople. Now, on these 
journeys their shrewd eyes took in many things about men and 
manners. Poggio, for instance, on his return from a visit to- 
Cardinal Beaufort, had good stories to tell about English 
manners, notably about certain dull and lengthy dinner-parties. 
to which he was bidden in our country. Cosmography, too, 
received a new impulse. Enea Siloio, afterwards Pope Pius 
II., has left descriptions of England and Scotland ; and I give 
it you on the authority of Villari that under the head of Vienna. 
he is to this day quoted in Baedeker. For various reasons the 
humanists soon rose to great power and importance. Two 
subjects absorbed their attention, one which, from the days of 
Petrarch to those of Bembo, had a special fascination for them 
was the art of writing letters; rhetoric was the other. An 
uncontrollable mania for the delivery of set orations exorbitantly 
long seems to have possessed them in the fifteenth century. 
Now both these accomplishments gave to the humanists a 
special value as State secretaries and political envoys ; and,. 
accordingly, all the most prominent among them served, at 
some time, either at the Vatican or at one, if not more, of the 
other seats of Government in Italy. Their services were 
jealously courted and highly paid, and the consideration in which, 
they were held is illustrated by a saying of Gian-Galeazzo: 
Visconti to the effect that Coluccio Salutato, the great Florentine 
Chancellor, was more formidable to him than a thousand horse. 
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Meanwhile, the humanistic movement, if it had set free the 
minds of men and grafted upon the new world the spirit of the 
old, had for more than half a century a disastrous effect on 
original production, and, while it widened immeasurably the 
knowledge of Latin letters, for a time wholly thrust aside—for 
purposes of culture—the vernacular tongue. Latin for a time 
brooked no rivalry. The great Niccolo Niccoli did not fear to 
speak in terms of scorn of Dante himself for his use of the 
vulgar speech. ‘Leave him to the cobblers,” he exclaimed, 
“and to the bakers, since he has chosen to write for them and 
for their like.” Petrarch, as a lad, had been soundly rated by 
his father for devouring Virgil instead of reading law. Within a 
‘century Varchi narrowly escaped expulsion from school for 
reading Petrarch in secret. But, while the language of the 
“ Divina Commedia” and of the “‘ Canzoniere” was spurned by 
the learned, the sweet Tuscan tongue still clung to the lips of 
the lowly in popular ditties and in pious lauds, and throve and 
was handed down till, in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
it was called again into the light by Lorenzo Magnifico, and 
burst forth ripe and ringing in the melodious verse of Angelo 
Poliziano, “the Lord of the Ausonian lyre,” and reigned once 
more in the writings of a Macchiavelli and a Guicciardini, a 
Pulci, a Bojardo and an Ariosto, a Sodaleto and a Bembo. 

Let us now consider how far the general course of intel- 
lectual development which I have sketched out is reflected in 
the development of art during the same period. The produc- 
tion, both in sculpture and painting, of the middle period of the 
thirteenth century has a character of transition. In painting, 
the works, for instance, of Cimabue and of Duccio are still 
impregnated with the Byzantine spirit, and occasionally reveal 
startling reminiscences of Classic dignity and power to which 
justice is not, I think, sufficiently rendered. Jn sculpture, the 
handiwork of Nicolo Pisano is full of the amplitude, the 
rhythm, and virility of Classic art. I see in it, indeed, the 
tokens of a new life in art, but little sign of a new artistic form 
—it isnot a dawn; it is an after-glow, strange, belated, and 
sclemn. In the art of Giotto and the Giottesques the transfor- 
mation is fulfilled. It is an art lit up with the spirit of St. 
Francis, warm with Christian love, pure with Christian purity, 
simple with Christian humility ; it is the fit language ofa pious 
race endowed with an exquisite instinct of the expressiveness 
of form as form, but untrained as yet in the knowledge of the 
concrete facts of the outer world ; an art fresh with the dew 
and tenderness of youth, and yet showing, together with 
this virginal quality of young life, a simple forcefulness 
prophetic of the power of its riper day. Within the outline 
of these general characteristics individuality found sufficient 
‘scope. Awe of the doom of the wicked, and a sense of 
inexorable retribution, inspired in minds of a certain stamp 
works full of a Dantesque severity and force ; to others militant 
Christianity and theological allegory furnished a grateful field. 
Local particularities of temperament were reflected in local 
artistic production ; in the work of the Florentines we trace 
that grave sobriety which so strongly marked them in the early 
days of their republican freedom, and of which, later on, 
Pandolfini was to draw an interesting picture. Among the 
Siennese, on the other hand, the love of splendour and luxury 
peculiar to them translated itself in the gay profusion of gold 
adornments which, in their pictures, bespangled and enriched 
the gorgeous raiment of their virgins, saints, and angels. The 
main external characteristics of this early phase of art, how- 
ever, are, I repeat, a keen sense of the expressiveness of form, 
which translates itself in beauty and flow of line, ignorance of 
the facts of nature resulting in drawing empty as well as inac- 
curate, and, we must add, a complete indifference to landscape, 
with which, in fact, it deals symbolically rather than by 
imitation. 

Soon, however, the agencies which were at work in the 
world of general culture made themselves felt also in art. You 
will remember that I pointed out to you a twofold current in 
the intellectual evolution. On the one hand, a reaction against 

the fetters of monkish rule and the doctrine of the inherent 
depravity of humanity, together with a growing interest in man 
and in the phenomena of nature; and, on the other, an ever- 
increasing interest in the achievements of the pre-Christian 
ages, and especially the age of the supremacy of Rome. Now 
these two agencies merged to a great extent one into the other 
in the general intellectual movement ; but in art, at least in the 
arts of painting and sculpture, for some lapse of time only one 
of them made itself felt—to their great gain—namely, the 
impulse to study man and the world he inhabits, the impulse, in 
fact, to study nature. The humanists, in their almost super- 
stitious reverence for the masterpieces of Classic literature, were 
pursued by the temptation to repeat, like parrots, words which 
clothed ideas not their own, and expressions which corresponded 
to nothing in their minds. The artists were more fortunate : of 
ancient painting nothing, of ancient sculpture little only, was 
before them ; and after the date of Nicolo Pisano that little 
seems for a considerable period to have exercised small 
influence on them. And so it happened that while men of 
letters were thrown into the pursuit of knowledge which they 
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found clothed in a perfect artistic form at a time when their 
heads were, so to speak, hardly strong enough to carry the 
intoxicating draught, artists, unhampered by the crushing 
example of a past perfection, were flung straight on to the bosom 
of Nature—where safety is. 

Other circumstances also helped to shapetheir course. One 
of the most distinctive features in the economy of the Italian 
Republics was the free and unchecked development of the 
individual. The age was one in which every individual was. 
gauged exactly according to his intrinsic worth ; every capable 
man got the full value of his capability : to every capable man 
all things were open. Accordingly, the study of the individua} 
forced itself upon the artist, and the acuteness of observation, 
which was innate in the Tuscan, became manifest in a marvel- 
lous subtlety in the rendering of individual character. Such 
portraits as those of Mellini and Palmieri, the medals of 
Pisanello, and the frescoes of Masaccio and Ghirlandajo will 
at once occur to you. Whether they use the pen, the pencil, or 
the chisel, the Florentines of the Renaissance are unsurpassed 
in their vivid portrayal of individual men. In its turn the 
scientific spirit took possession of the arts. The once for- 
bidden, now frequent, representation of the nude human form 
led to a desire for the knowledge of its marvellous mechanism 
and its secret structure. Anatomy, accordingly, was pursued 
with zeal. Perspective, too, was keenly studied, a science 
especially indispensable to men whose love of architecture as 
an adjunct to figures amounted almost to a passion, and was 
no doubt, in great measure, the outcome of the haunting im- 
pression of architectural grandeur produced in them by the 
sight or by the accounts that reached them of the stupendous 
ruins of ancient Rome. And in the train of perspective the 
cognate mysteries of foreshortening claimed their votaries and 
exercised a fascination of which, indeed, the results were some- 
times not a little ludicrous. The prophet of foreshortening was. 
Paolo Ucello. There is, in Florence, among other works of his 
that might be described to much the same effect, a battle- 
piece, in which a strictly foreshortened warrior and his charger— 
foreshortened for the last time, for they lie stark and dead in 
the forefront of the canvas and the fight—a horse kicking the 
spectator, and a pile of lances disposed upon the ground, with 
unblushing intent to display the artist’s science, have an 
altogether comic effect By the side of this scientific fever the 
joy in rediscovered Nature manifested itself in a new delight in 
landscape. The summary indication of earth and vegetation 
which sufficed to the school of Giotto soon gave way to an 
almost undisciplined exuberance of treatment. Who does not 
remember the riot of hill and dale, of tree and shrub, of vine- 
yard and pleasaunce, of birds and beasts, in which, on certain 
walls of the Campo Santo of Pisa, Gozzoli, for instance, cele- 
brated the joyous spectacle of the world? And when to this 
spirit of simple gladness is added the spirit of science of which 
I have spoken, we get such amazing studies of leaf and flower 
as Lionardo loved to draw. Thus to Tuscan artists the new 
movement brought the love of nature and the light of science. 

I have said that the revived classicism for some consider- 
able period affected but little the outer form of their art. It did, 
however, at an early date largely modify the subject matter 
with which artists dealt. Mythology had laid a powerful hold 
on the humanists. The objects of Pagan and of Christian 
worship were mixed in a strange promiscuity within their 
minds. The attributes of heathen gods were given to the 
Almighty, of whom they loved to speak as Jupiter Altitonans, 
high-thundering Jove. But over the artists also the heathen 
fables cast their spell; gods and goddesses, satyrs and fauns, 
dryads and nereids invaded their fancies and once again im- 
pelled their hands; and Pagan myths took their place in the 
studio by the side of Christian verities, objects of equal homage. 
You foresee, however, that under Tuscan pencils these Pagan 
themes will assume a thoroughly changed complexion ; and it 
may be interesting to compare, in passing, one with another, 
by a special instance, the treatment of kindred subjects by a 
Florentine painter and a Florentine poet. Some portions of 
the famous picture of S#rzng, by Botticelli, in the Gallery of the 
Belle Arti in Florence, recall certain stanzas in the “ Giostra” 
of Poliziano so vividly as to suggest that the painter must have 
had them in his mind when he conceived the picture. Yet see 
how wholly different they are in the order of, emotion they 
evoke! How luminously joyous, how serenely sweet, and, in 
this sense, how classic is the sentiment exhaled from the music 
of Politian’s lines! How full of twilight and of subdued strange: 
sadness is this loveliest of Botticelli’s works! The matter is 
classic, the spirit:modern and Christian. The Renaissance has. 
laid a stronger grip on the poet than on the painter. 

But, as is natural, the action of this complex movement on. 
artistic development varied in its conflict with the Mediaeval 
spirit according to the human stuff on which it worked. Before 
the close of the fourteenth century the exclusively-religious and. 
didactic phase of art had spent itself. The days were past 
when the doctrines of the Faith, its comfort and its terrors, the 
science of government and the precepts of morality, spoke to 
the masses, in unripe but lofty artistic language, from the walls 
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of church and council chamber. Giotto had clothed in forms 


of art the spirit of St. Francis, and had gone to the grave. 
Simone Memmi, the champion of militant orthodoxy, hot with 
the fire of St. Dominic, and the far greater painter, Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti, whose solemn frescoes in the Communal Palace of 
Siena are a great sermon on the virtues which build up a well- 
ordered State, both these had ceased to live ; and now a period 
had begun in which worldly subjects and Classic mythology 
were to invade art ; a period in which it lost for a time much 
of its ethical elevation, but during which the nourishing 
elements of knowledge were being eagerly absorbed and 
assimilated, which alone could equip it for its final and its 
highest triumphs. Yet even when the flood-tide to which 
Petrarch had opened the gates of Medieval civilisation was, 
as it seemed, sweeping everything before it, the old flame of 
religious fervour was not everywhere spent. Even in the 
middle of the fifteenth century you might, turning aside from 
the turmoil of the streets of Florence, have seen, in his silent 
cell, a pious monk, absorbed in his work, catching no echo of 
the outer din, gazing with rapt eyes on a world of love and 
ecstasy, the radiant creation of his own pure and reverent soul. 
And if the ecstatic spirit survived in Beato Angelico alone, per- 
haps, in this undimmed serenity, the gtaver spirit of religion, 
the Christian sadness, still touched and tinged the mind of a 
Signorelli, a Botticelli, a Perugino ; cast a tender light over the 
first youth in Raphael Sanzio, and at last found its fullest 
expression in the sublime creations and its saddest cry in the 
rugged sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. _ 

But perhaps the various operation in the province of art of 
the two main motive forces of the Renaissance—the impulse 
towards the scientific study of Nature and the impulse to 
reinstate the Classic spirit—may be best illustrated by more 
special reference to the work of three typical artists whom I 
have already named—Lionardo da Vinci, Raphael, and Michel 
Angelo. Of the scientific impulse we see the fullest expansion 
in that miracle of many-sidedness—.Lionardo. A never-sated 
hunger for knowledge in every form, a desire ever burning to 
lift up the veil from every secret of Creation, possessed and 
marked him through life. The hidden structure of the bodies 
of men and of animals, the structure of plants, the ways of 
rushing waters and of wandering winds, and every riddle in 
the book of Nature were objects of his ardent curiosity and 
unwearied study. How far beyond the horizon of his day his 
prescient spirit carried him along the fields of science in which 
art is not involved, others, better than I, can tell you. But we 
cannot, in this strange man, separate the scientific investigator 
from the artist. In his moody and fitful spirit, unrestingly 
straining forward in,the quest of some intangible new perfec- 
tion, it was the same haunting sense of mysteries unsolved 
that led him, now towards scientific prophecy and now to the 
creation of a type of human beauty more subtle and complex 
than any the world had seen before. The influence of the 
revival of Classicism, both in its spirit and as a form of 
zesthetic expression, is seen at its meridian in Raphael. To 
him the knowledge of such masterpieces of ancient sculpture 
as were brought again to the light in his day came when his 
precocious gifts were already about to reach maturity ; and 
their example found a fruitful soil in his singularly well-poised 
genius, filled as it was with a stately sense of beauty and 
chastened by a mind of rare refinement. Whatever was best 
in the Classic spirit was absorbed and eagerly assimilated by 
him, and imparted to the work of his best day that rhythm, 
that gentle gravity, and that noble plenitude of form which 
are its stamp, and proclaim him the brother of Mozart and 
of Sophocles. In these two artists, then, we see the afflatus 
of the Renaissance in two distinct forms—in its avidity of 
research with Lionardo, in its Classic serenity with Raphael. 

It remains for me to speak of one, the greatest, far, of all, 
on whom, as an artist, the old world had no direct hold or in- 
fluence, though it coloured his intellect by blending into his 
Christian orthodoxy some tinge of that Platonic mysticism 
which, since Marsilio Ticino first taught it, had fascinated the 
choicest spirits of the age. I speak, of course, of Michel 
Angelo. His contact with the Renaissance as an artist is 
traceable only in the scientific spirit and its interest in man ; 
for to the artist, Michel Angelo, who saw in the human form a 
dim reflection of the Divine beauty, man was the all-absorbing 
and exclusive object of study. All else was indifferent to him ; 
to him a plain mass of green or grey sufficiently signifies the 
earth. Only once, and because the subject—the temptation of 
Eve—demands it, does a melancholy-looking trunk, with a few 
leaves, intrude into his work to represent the green glory of the 
forest. Giotto himself is not more scornful of its charms. And 
this I wish you to note of Michel Angelo as distinguishing him 
from Raphael—the type of human form which he lifted to the 
fullest expressional force is the last development of a purely 
indigenous conception of human beauty, whereas the type 
which we know as Raphaelesque is a Classic ideal warmed with 
Christian feeling. Sublimely alone as Buonarroti’s genius 
Stands, towering and unapproached, like some unscaled, 
heavenward, mountain peak, it does but mark the highest sum- 
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mit reached, in the magnificent continuity of its evolution, by 
the purely native genius of Tuscan art. Reaping, with full 
hands, all the knowledge of his day, and conscious of its worth, 
Michel Angelo flung that knowledge as fuel into the furnace of 
his Medizeval ardour, and in him we see, at the height of the 
Renaissance, the supreme type of a Medizval artist, yet, be it 
remembered, atype which without the Renaissance could not have 
been. As firm in his faith, and of a soul as high, he was the 
spiritual son of Dante and his peer; a Tuscan, a Christian, 
and in the language of his art, an immortal poet. In his grave 
the art of Tuscany was buried ; no flower grew over it. When 
he died in 1564, one Florentine of genius was still alive—wild 
Benvenuto, to whom a short span was yet allowed. For a few 
years yet good Giorgio Vasari, king of chroniclers, strutted in 
garments which he believed to be his master’s ; and then final 
night closed over the art of Florence. The light of Italian art 
passed from the valley of the Arno to Venice, the city on the 
sea. 

One last point, and one, I think, not without interest for us 
as artists, remains to be here briefly noted. It is a remarkable 
fact that whatever noxious influences crept in under the cover 
of the humanistic movement fastened far less on the art than 
on the literature of Italy. In its first incentives that movement 
was wholly worthy and pure. Petrarch nourished none but 
noble ideals, and in his dreams wisdom ever waited on virtue. 
For some time the character of the revival was one of simple 
joy in a newly-discovered world, of passionate curiosity con- 
cerning the broad field of knowledge which the widening dawn 
was daily revealing, of exultation in a new consciousness of 
recovered dignity. Soon, however, the seeds of mischief were 
seen to germinate. The indiscriminate deification of all things 
Classic led by degrees to a widespread loosening of Christian 
belief, and, in the absence of anything to replace it, often to a 
complete disintegration of the moral nature. Everything, no 
doubt, conspired to turn the heads of the humanists. The keen 
competition among the great to obtain their services; the un- 
bounded admiration entertained for their acquirements—does 
not Vespasiano tell us of a young Spaniard who, being sent by 
his king to visit Leonardo Bruno, flung himself at the feet of 
the sage in a paroxysm of reverence? Their belief and boast 
that fame and shame were in their giving, and that with a drop 
of their ink they could make or mar a man; these things, } 
say, conspired to breed in them gradually a pride and 
a license which knew no bounds, Shaken in their own 
faith, and unsustained by the moral tone of a Plato or a 
Virgil, they absorbed, indifferently, with the artistic beauties 
the moral blemishes also of some of the less pure amon 
the Roman writers. The example of Catullus or of Martia 
was, in the eyes of a Poggio, a Filelfo, and a Becca- 
delli, a shield and a justification for the untold foulness 
in which they would, on occasion, vie one with the other. And 
what controlling influence was there about them? Did not 
Guarino, venerable Guarino, defend the elegant filth of Poggio? 
Was not Filelfo received with open arms by that worthy pontiff 
Nicholas V.? Or, indeed, where was the moral atmosphere 
so tainted as within the Curia? Where was morality more 
shamelessly trodden under foot than within its walls, against 
which the scathing wrath of Savonarola went up in vain? 
“ This obligation,” bitterly exclaims Macchiavelli, “ this obliga- 
tion we owe to the Church and to the priests—that we have 
become void of religion, and are bad.”. What an atmosphere 
was that in which a Filelfo, nay even an Aretino, did not think 
it outrageous to aspire to the Hat? What corrective, I say, 
was here furnished to men already so prone to laxity and 
indulgence? It must not, it is true, be forgotten that some 
of the foremost spirits of the Renaissance were men of the 
highest moral tone. Who was more pious, who conceived 
more nobly of the dignity of man, than: Pico, Christian and 
Platonist? What is more elevated than the words in which 
Castiglione, through the mouth of Bembo, discourses of ideal 
love? What more venerable image can we evoke than that 
of Fabio Calvi, whom Raphael loved as a father, or of Niccolo 
Niccoli, or of Manetti? What more admirable picture has 
biography put before us than that of old Vittorino da Feltre, 
teaching side by side, under his own roof, the sons of powerful 
rulers and the sons of the poor and lowly—the latter for the 
love of God? And other names might be added to the number. 
But it is not the less true of the great mass of the humanists 
that in the days of the middle life of Michel Angelo their pro- 
fession had become a synonym for corruption, and their contact 
a taint in the eyes of decent folk. 

How different a spectacle is afforded to us in the field of 
art! The Renaissance was to it a new birth, indeed, and pro- 
foundly affected it ; but affected it in the main to its strengthen- 
ing—never to its ethic degradation. By the reinstatement of 
the study of Nature it gained a precious source of life and 
health, and an ampler tenement was given to it, in which its 
soul could move at ease. The material on which the new spirit 
impelled it to work often lacked, it is true, the moral elevation 
of that which inspired the art of Giotto and Lorenzetti ; but if, 
as in literature, the world of Pagan myth engross the canvas 
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here and there, if more of the love of life and less of contrition 
breathes in it than heretofore, how dainty and how decent is the 
mirth, how pure and free from every taint the joy of life 
I call up before my mind, in bright procession, the 
profuse treasures of Etruscan art, and in vain I look in all that 
varied pageant for one unwholesome work. Rather, I see in it 
dignity, throughout unfailing ; often a vein of sadness; here 
and there, among the most impressive of its triumphs, a male 
severity and a sublimity of strain such as had not winged 
Italian poetry since the death of Dante. In the most joyous 
of them I find the limpid beauty of Poliziano’s lines ; and in 
the humblest something of the grace and tender charm of that 
sweet, spontaneous undergrowth of verse which has from a 
remote time not ceased to perfume the humbler paths of 
Tuscan literature—the Ballate, the Rispetti, the Stornelli. 
These things I see in Tuscan art, of which it may be said, as 
truly as of the art of Greece, that whatever was highest and 
purest in the spirit of the people from which it flowed found in 
it a faithful image and an adequate expression. Let it be our 
care, my young friends, that one speaking at some future time 
of this our English art may say a like thing with equal truth. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


HE thirty-third annual general meeting of the Society of 
Engineers was held on Monday last, at the rooms of 
the Society, 9 Victoria Chambers. The chair was occupied 
by Professor Henry Robinson, president. The following gen- 
tlemen were duly elected by ballot as the Council and officers 
for the ensuing year, viz.:—As president, Mr. Arthur T. 
Walmisley ; as vice-presidents, Mr. Jonathan R. Baillie, Pro- 
fessor Henry Adams, and Mr. Robert Harris; as ordinary 
members of Council, Messrs. R. W. P. Birch, W. N. Colam, 
W. Schonheyder, W. A. Valon, C. Anderson, J. H. Cunning- 
ham, J. W. Restler, and J. W. Wilson, jun., the four latter 
gentlemen being new members of Council; as honorary sec- 
retary and treasurer, Mr. Alfred Williams ; and as auditor, Mr. 
Alfred Lass. The proceedings were terminated by a general 
vote of thanks to the Council and officers for 1887, which was 
duly acknowledged by the chairman. 


| Ap goues. 


“* Antiquity after adime has the grace of novelty.’ —HAzuiTT. 


EXPERIMENT ON THE EXPANSION 
IRON. IN. BUILDINGS. 


HE recent death of the venerable Thomas U. Walter, the 
“American architect, as announced a few weeks back, 
recalls an interesting experiment which he made on the expan- 
sion ofiron in buildings. At the time—half a century ago—there 
was some apprehension of the consequences which might arise 
from the use of iron in connection with brickwork. Mr. Walter 
had proposed to introduce iron bands as a means of resisting 
the thrust of arches in Gerard’s College, Philadelphia. It was 
to be an immense building, the dimensions of the stylobate being 
159 feet on the fronts by 217 feet on the flanks ; and the cell, 
or body of the building, 111 feet by 169 feet 2 inches. The 
whole height, from the ground to the apex of the roof, is 
10e feet. In each storey there were to be four rooms of 50 feet 
square, those of the first and second storeys being vaulted with 
groined arches, and on the third storey the rooms were covered 
with domes springing from the corners of the rooms at the floor, 
and assuming a circular form on the horizontal section at a 
It was on account of this arching that iron 
bands were supposed to be requisite. In order to satisfy the 
Building Committee about the security of his proposals, Mr. 
Walter entered upon experiments of which he gave the following 
account :— 


The expansible properties of iron having been a subject of 
considerable conjecture in reference to the bands for resisting 
the lateral pressure of the arches, I was induced to make an 
experiment for the purpose of discovering the actual difference 
of temperature produced in the middle of the walls by the 
extreme heat of summer and the severest cold of winter. 
Although I have never had an idea that any evil could possibly 
result from the expansion of the iron in question by an increase 
of temperature, the materials which surround it being subject 
to an expansion almost (if not quite) equal to that of the iron, 
yet the satisfaction to be derived from positive evidence on the 
subject is sufficient to give interest to the experiment. I shall 
therefore give a brief account of the manner in which it was 
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conducted, so as to enable you to judge how far the result may 
be relied on. 

The place selected for the experiment was the brick wall 
between the south vestibule and the large rooms. The thick- 
ness of this wall is 5 feet 5 inches, and its distance from the 
south front of the cell 26 feet. The sun had therefore full 
power upon it during the summer, and in the winter the whole 
building was covered with a temporary roof. I should also 
remark that the experiment was completed before any fires 
were made in the furnaces. 

On September 23, 1836, the temperature on the work being 
at 82 deg. Fahrenheit, a self-registering minimum thermometer 
was placed upon the iron band in the middle of the wall, and the 
brickwork constructed as solidly around it as the rest of the 
building. 

On July 29, 1837, the temperature being again at 82 deg., a 
hole was made in the wall, and the thermometer taken out, 
when it was found that the register had descended to 42 deg. 
during the intermediate winter, the extreme cold of which was. 
3 deg. below zero. Thus we find the greatest cold in the 
middle of the walls to be 42 deg. 

On January 16, 1837, the temperature on the building being 
24 deg. Fahrenheit, a self-registering maximum thermometer 
was placed on the iron band in the middle of the aforementioned 
wall, on the same horizontal line with the other thermometer, 
and about 60 feet distant from it, a space having been left in 
the wall when it was built for the purpose, which space was 
walled up around the thermometer as firm and compact as the 
rest of the work. 

On December 16, 1838—the temperature on the building: 
being again at 24 deg.—the walling was taken out, when it was 
found that the register in the thermometer had risen to 61 deg. 
during the intermediate summer, the greatest heat of which 
was 94 deg. 

We have therefore 42 deg. for the lowest temperature of the 
iron bars and 61 deg. for the highest, making a difference of 19 deg. 

The expansion that an increase of temperature of 180 deg. 
produces upon malleable iron is given by Dr. Ure, in his 
Dictionary of Chemistry, as follows :— 

From experiments by Smeaton, -3; of its length ; according 
to Borda’s experiments, ;1: of its length ; and according to 
Dulong and Petit, =}, of its length. 

Mr. Hassler (of New Jersey), in his ‘ Account of Pyrometric 
Experiments,” read before the American Philosophical Society, 
June 29, 1817, finds the expansion to be equal to ;{, of its 
length ; and in a work on Natural Philosophy by Biot, we have 
the experiments of Lavoisier and Laplace, made in 1782, giving 
an expansion, under the same increase of temperature, equal to 
siz Of its length. 

The trifling difference in these results may be attributed to 
a difference in the density of the material. 

Now,. if 180 degrees will increase a bar -3; of its length 
(this being the greatest expansion obtained by the foregoing 
experiments), 19 degrees will lengthen it only =-4,; hence the 
bands around the rooms of the college (each being 54 feet long 
from the points of support) will be subjected to a difference in 
their length, between the extreme heat of summer and the 
severest cold of winter, of -4, or 7 of an inch. 

This being the actual difference produced in the length of 
the iron bands, by the greatest change of temperature to which 
they can be subjected, it remains for us to consider the expan- 
sibility of the materials with which they are surrounded. 

A table of the expansion of different kinds of stone, &c., 
from an increase of temperature, is given by Mr. Alexander J. 
Adie, civil engineer, in a paper read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, on April 20, 1835, in which he makes the expansion 
produced upon bricks by 180 degrees of Fahrenheit equal to 
sazs Of their length, or 3; of an inch in 54 feet under an increase 
of temperature of 19 degrees. 

If, therefore, the maximum expansion of one of the iron 
bands in the walls of the college is ;4 of an inch, and the brick- 
work surrounding it 4, the difference is then reduced to nearly 
2, of an inch; but if we consider that the variation of tem- 
perature in the interior of the wall is only 19 degrees, while the 
exterior is subjected to the extremes of heat and cold, it will 
be obvious that the aggregate expansion and contraction of the 
brickwork is even greater than that of the iron. 

From these considerations, it is evident that not the slightest 
injury can possibly result from the use of iron in the construc- 
tion of the college. 


The results of Adie’s experiments, to which Mr. Walter 
refers, are to be found in most books of technical tables and 
memoranda. They demonstrate how little difference exists in 
the relative expansiveness of the majority of building materials, 
and no danger could arise from a combination of them ina 
building. Since the time those experiments were made, more 
is known of the properties of iron ; but as regards expansion, 
there is correspondence between the earliest and latest informa- 
tion on that subject. It will be seen above that the rule of 
expansion was put down at various figures between ;5; and j= 
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of the length. The Britannia Bridge affords a means of obtain- 
ing data without any chance of an error in the process. It is 
stated that the maximum motion of the tubes was 6; inches, 
and there is a uniform expansion of } inch for each degree of 
Fahrenheit, or ;;4;5 part of the length. As the length of the 
bridge is 1,510 feet, if we calculate the effect of an increase of 
temperature of 180 degrees we find it will be ,}; of the length, 
which is surprisingly near the proportion given by Lavoisier 
and Laplace. The Britannia Bridge is not surrounded by 
materials of a corresponding expansiveness, and it is necessary 
to provide for the motion backwards and forwards; but in a 
building no displacement could follow with a corresponding 
variation of length in a girder. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
IRELAND. 


olde annual general meeting of the Civil Engineers of 
Ireland was held last week in the Museum Buildings, 
Trinity College. Mr. John P. Griffiths, president, occupied the 
chair. 

The Smith Testimonial Premium was presented to Mr. 
Thomas B. Grierson, and the Members’ Testimonial to Mr. 
Arthur Gore. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. John 
Chaloner Smith, upon his retirement, for the services rendered 
jy him to the institution while hon. secretary. 

The following Council has been elected :—President, John 
P. Griffiths ; vice-presidents, Samuel Geoghegan and Spencer 
Harty ; members, J. Dillon, Thomas Fitzgerald, Richard A. 
Gray, Henry Johnston, William W. Wilson, and Thomas F. 
Pigot ; associate members, Charles Geoghegan and Charles 
E. Martin ; hon. secretary, Henry A. Ivatt. 

The President, in the course of his address, said that the 
progress of the institution was now steady. The number of its 
members had increased, its meetings were frequent, useful 
papers were read, giving rise to interesting discussions. The 
publication of the Transactions had been begun, and thus the 
interest of members scattered throughout the country was 
increased in the institution. Under the new by-laws architects 
were no longer eligible ‘for election as members. They had 
not sufficient information in their minute-book to explain why 
this course was adopted. Suffice it to say that by common 
consent the professions had long been considered distinct in 
these countries, and each had its own distinct institutions. It 
was, therefore, from no disrespect that they did not now admit 
architects. In Ireland there were special inducements for un- 
qualified persons to call themselves civil engineers, and the 
letters “‘C.E.” after a man’s name were a sufficient justification 
for grave suspicion as to professional qualification. In the 
year 1886 the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
appended the following rule to their annual report :—“ The 
use of the simple letters ‘C.E.’ is expressly discountenanced by 
the Institution, as not founded on any qualification, and as 
being calculated to mislead.” He would on the same grounds 
urge members of that institution to abandon the use of these 
letters, and append to their names instead the recognised 
abbreviated designation of their membership, ‘ M.Inst.C.E.I.’” 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Conservative Club-Rooms, Perth.—Since the meeting in 
fune at which it was resolved to form a Conservative Club for 
the city and county of Perth, with club-rooms in Perth, matters 
have been pushed ahead by the committee, who have now 
received guarantees for nearly 1,000/., and a start was made the 
other day to convert a building in George Street, recently pur- 
chased, into suitable and commodious rooms. The plans have 
‘been prepared by Mr. Andrew Heiton, architect. It is intended 
to have two rooms on the ground floor—one a private apart- 
ment on the right of the main entrance, which can be utilised 
aS a writing-room, or for the transaction of private business, 
while on the left of the large room there will be small tables, 
arranged restaurant-fashion, at which refreshments may be 
partaken of. This room will be of great convenience for those 
visiting the city for business purposes, and on Fridays, in par- 
ticular, it will very likely be taken advantage of by the agricultural 
classes attending the weekly market. Inthe rear of the com- 
partments on the ground floor an apparatus will be fitted up for 
heating the building. On the staircase leading from the ground 
floor to the rooms above there will be constructed a spacious 
lavatory. On the first floor there is a hall, 56 feet long by 
21 feet wide. At the north end a raised platform will be 
erected, with a circular panelled front. A revolving partition 
will be used for dividing this hall when not required for meet- 
ings, the end opposite the platform (21 feet by 18 feet) being 
formed into a reading-room, handsomely fitted up, and with 

fireplace and elegant overmantel. At the back an addition of 
7 feet will be made on the structure, and by this means accom- 


modation is provided for a committee and billiard-room. The 
rooms will be opened by Lord Cross, who is to visit Perth on 
the last Friday of January, to take part in a large Conservative 
demonstration. 


Jubilee Hall, Bracknell.—On Thursday in last week this 
building was opened by Prince Christian. ‘The erection of the 
hall was the outcome of a resolution passed at a public meeting 
held some months ago. The plans of Mr. J. T. Lawrence, 
architect, of Leighton Buzzard, were adopted, and Messrs. — 
Green Bros., of Colnbrook, near Slough, undertook the con- 
tract. The building, the site for which was purchased of the 
Berkshire Estates Company, is in the Queen Anne style, and 
has a pleasing elevation to the main road. It is of red brick— 
Mr. T. Lawrence’s celebrated red rubber—slightly relieved with 
gauged and cut and carved brickwork, and slated roof, and is 
62 feet long by 37 feet wide. In addition to the hall, there is a - 
large reading-room, with lavatories, and the whole is heated by 
hot water. To the right of the entrance-hall is a tablet of red 
Mansfield stone, which bears the following inscription :— 
“1887. This hall was erected by public subscription in com- 
memoration of the 50th year of the reign of her most gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria.” 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Alexander Peebles was elected as City Architect on 
Thursday. This result was anticipated. There were eleven 
candidates. 


Mr. J. W. Connon read his paper on the “ Legal Repre- 
sentation of Architects,” at the meeting of the Sheffield Society 
of Architects on Tuesday. 


_ he Duke of Newcastle has undertaken to present a 
jewelled altar cross, worth 600/., to St. Paul’s Cathedral, which 
Messrs. Bodley & Garner will design. 


The Winter Exhibition at Burlington House will, in 
addition to paintings, comprise several examples of sculpture, 
including works by Luca Delia Robbia. Mr. Holman Hunt 
has agreed to lend some examples from his collection. 


The Great Hall of the famous Hotel de Ville of Bruges is 
to be restored and adorned with mural paintings. The execu- 
tion of the work will take about seven years. 


An Industrial Exhibition was opened in Dundee on 
Tuesday. In woodwork there is a fine display. Carpenters 
and joiners’ work is fully represented, and there are specimens 
of constructive and ornamental carpentry, cabinet-work, and 
pattern-making. 

Professor Armstrong, of South Kensington, has consented 
to present the prizes to the students of the Sheffield School of 
Art next month. 


Mr. Charles Barry has reported on the designs for the 
extension of the Northampton Town Hall, and has selected the 
following, viz, I, Civis; 2, Victuras; 3, St. Crispin. The 
Town Council will consider the report on Monday next. 

Mr. Ewen Harper, of 57 Colmore Row, Birmingham, has 
been appointed architect for the new Baptist church in Moseley 
Road, which is to cost 4,000/. 

Mr. J. N. Burton, of Ashton-under-Lyne, has been suc- 
cessful in the limited competition for the Wesleyan chapel, 
South Shore, Blackpool. 

Mr. A Banks, of Oldham, is the architect for the large 
Odd Fellows’ Club which is to be erected in that town. 


The Hogarth Club is about to remove to more commodious 
premises at 36 Dover Street, and, in order to preserve its 
individuality as an artists’ club, it has been decided to admit 
100 additional artists without entrance fee. 


Mr. R. Hodgson, of Grantham, has been appointed 
surveyor to the Local Board of Pudsey, out of forty-four 
applicants. 

Mr. J. H. Anderson, C.E., read a paper on “ Foundations” 
at the meeting in Edinburgh, on Tuesday, of the East of 
Scotland Engineering Association. 


The Annual Dinner of the Liverpool Master Builders’ 
Association took place on Wednesday evening. 

The Shrewsbury Town Council have decided to apply to 
the Local Government Board for power to borrow the sum of 
25,000/. upon the security of the water and other rates, for the 
purpose of carrying out a new scheme for improving the general 
water supply of the town. 

The Bradford Town Council intend to carry out a scheme 
for supplying electric light to the public buildings and to those 
firms in the business part of the town who require the light 
The present expenditure for that purpose is limited to 15,000/, 

CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be insticuted 
agaiast any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 


or'y to ventilators manufactured by us. Any inTingement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. RKoseEat Boyizk & Son, Ld. 
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The Archifecf and Contract Bleporter, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 
Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


NAME. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DONCASTER.—Jan. 10.—Plans are invited for proposed Free 
Public Library and School of Art. Premiums, 50/. and 252. 
Mr. Thomas Atkinson, Town Clerk, Doncaster. 

HorsHAM.—Dec. 29.—Designs are invited for the Restora- 
tion and Enlargement of the Local Board Offices, Town Hall. 
Premiums, 20/. and 10/7. Mr. W. H. Sadler, Clerk to the Local 
Board, Horsham. 

MoriEy.—Dec. 17.—Designs are invited for Laying Out 
the Borough Park presented by Earl Dartmouth. Premiums, 
20/., 1o/., and 37. Mr. R.B. Hopkins, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 


: Workhouse Grounds. 


Morley. 

YARMOUTH.—Dec. 31.—Plans and Elevations for Board 
School for 240 Boys at Cobholme Island are invited from 
Architects within the Borough. Mr. C. H. Wiltshire, Clerk to 
the School Board, 12 South Quay, Great Yarmouth, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Dec. 31.—For Horizontal Compound Surface- 
condensing Steam Engine and Pumps for the Pumping Station 
at Cults. Mr. W. Boulton, Burgh Surveyor, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 

ABERYSTWITH.—Jan. 19.—For Building Baptist Chapel. 
Mr. T. E. Morgan, Architect, 2 Market Street, Aberystwith. | 

BARROWFORD.—Dec. 19.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Messrs. W. Waddington & Son, Architects, 5 Grimshaw Street, 
Burnley. 

BELFast.—Dec. 19.—For Building Shops and Offices, Royal 
Avenue. Mr. S. Stevenson, Architect, 41 Royal Avenue, | 
Belfast. 

BLAInaA. —Dec. 20.—For Altering Shops and Four 
Cottages. Mr. Bennett, Manager, Co-operative Stores, Blaina, | 
Mon. | 


BRADFORD.—Dec. 24.—For Extension of Slaughter-houses | 


at St. James’s Markets. Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, Architects, 


Exchange Buildings, Bradford. | 


BRADFORD.—Dec. 30.—For Building Conservative Club 
Premises. Mr. H. C. Crow, 21 Thornton Road, Bradford. 

CARDIFF.—Dec. 20.—For Construction of Goods Shed, 
Newton. The Engineer, Paddington Station, London. 


' Stables, &c., at Brookhurst. 


| Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, 


ADDRESS. 


21.—For Building Assembly Room, 
Architect, 53 Church Street, White- 


DISTINGTON.—Dec. 
&e. Mr. J. S. Moffat, 
haven. 

DUBLIN. — Dec. 24.— For Alterations to Infirmary of 
Children’s Department at Workhouse. Mr. W. M. Mitchell, 
Architect, 10 Leinster Street, Dublin. 

DUBLIN.—Dec. 27.-For Building the Ulster Bank Office. 
Mr. T. Drew, R.H.A., Architect, 6 St. Stephen’s Green,, 
Dublin. 

EASTBOURNE.—Dec. 16—For Building Infirmary in_ the 
Mr. F. G. Cooke, Architect, 3 Hyde 
Gardens, Eastbourne. 

EwHurst.—Dec. 23—For Building Coachman’s Lodge, 
Mr. J. Kincaid, C.E., 11 Great. 
George Street, Westminster. 

EXETER.—For Building Residence, Spicer’s Road. 
Frederick J. Commin, Architect, 7 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

GREAT WyRLEY.—Jan. 5.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Cheslyn Hay, for 200 Children. Mr. J. Greensill, Architect, 
Great. Wyrley. 

HALIFAX. — Dec. 19.— For Building Dwelling-house. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, 


Mr.. 


| Halifax. 


HowrH.—Dec. 16.—For Masonry, Gasholder Tank, Enclo- 
sure Walls, &c., at Lighthouse. Mr. O. Armstrong, Secretary,, 
Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 

HuLL.—Dec. 29.—For Building Engine House, Boiler 
House, Coal Bins, Chimney, &c., at Pumping Station, Cotting- 
ham, Mr. B. J. E. Bruce, Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

ILKESTON.—Dec. 21.—For Building Doctor’s House. Mr. 
W. H. Radford, Architect, Angel Row, N ottingham. 

KENDAL.—Dec. 22.—For Building Block of Warehouses, 
Stables, Shippen, &c. - Mr. S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

LIVERSEDGE.—Dec. 16.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday 
Schools, Hightown. Mr. E. A. Rhodes, Architect, Union 
Chambers, Heckmondwike. 

LONDON BRIDGE.—Dec. 20.—For Building District Post 

fice. H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

MARGATE.—Jan. 3.—For Building Jubilee Clock Tower. 
Messrs. Stoner & Sons, Surveyors, 8 Blomfield Street, London. 

NANTYMOEL.—For Building Church and Boundary Walls. 
Architect, St. Mary Street, Cardiff 
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NorwicH.—Dec. 20.—For Alterations and Additions to 
St. Faith’s Union Workhouse, Building Fence Wall, &c. Mr. 
G. R. Cooke, Clerk to the Guardians, Norwich. 

PRESTATYN. — For Building Semi-Detached Houses at 
Prestatyn, North Wales. J. H. Burton, Architect and Surveyor, 
Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

READING.—Dec. 19.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Sulhampton Rectory, Theale. Mr. John Norton, Architect, 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 

RHAYADER. — Jan. 2.— For Repewing Congregational 
Chapel. Mr. R. Price, 2 Rock Terrace, Rhayader. 

ROATH.—Dec. 20.—For Alterations and Additions to Office 
and Day Room at Abattoir. The Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Cardiff. 

ROTHERHAM.—Dec. 20.—For Portland Cement to Service 
Reservoir. The Borough Surveyor, Rotherham. 

TWEEDMOUTH.—Jan. 23.—For Building Vicarage House. 
Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 


BEXHILL. 
For Building Jubilee Reading-Room, Bexhill. Mr. A. HILt, 
Architect. 
S. Ockenden, Bexhill . a ‘ 5 F £841 0 0 
C. Erry, Bexhill . : ‘ ; 2 789 0 0 
W. G. Newman, Bexhil ‘ . - 720 10° 0 
J. Cole, Bexhill . : : ‘ ‘ : 691 15 Oo 
J. Kinc, Bexhill (accepted) . ‘ : : . 640 Gam 
S. S. Todd, Bexhill ; . ‘ ° . 627) "oane 
BRADFORD. 
For Building House, Workshop, &c., at Laisterdyke. Messrs. 


EMPSALL & CLARKSON, Architects, Tyrrel St., Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 

A. & J. Briggs, Bradford, mason. 
R. Pickles, Laisterdyke, joiner. 

J. R. Watson, Laisterdyke, plumber. 

J. Wheater, Laisterdyke, plasterer, 
Albert Hill, Manningham, slater, 
J. H. Smith, Bradford, painter. 

DEPTFORD. 


For Widening {Bridge, Deptford Lower Road, St. Paul’s, 


TENDERS. Deptford, and Road and Footway Approaches. 
Abraham . ane ie ; ; : : ~ £3)340° 0-0 
BURY. S. & A. Bentley, Leicester - 2)5aaO O 
For Iron Hurdles for Parks and Recreation Grounds, Bury. Mow em & Co. (accepted) 2,536 0 oO 
Mr. J. CARTWRIGHT, C.E., Borough Surveyor. S. & W. Patterson : { 2,419 0 O 
Standring & Collier, Manchester . £192 10 Oo Marshall, Brighton Pea 0 
J. Nelson & Son, Leeds ; et76, Ou W. Hooking 2,083 0 o 
J. Bradley & Sons, Helmshore 175 OO G. Dowbles 1,880, 0) o 
T. Parkes, West Bromwich . T4t. 6 2 Turner : . . . 1,879 10 oO 
A. & J. Main & Co., Glasgow 115 18 9 DONCASTER. 
H. Middleton, Kendal. : 113 15 o| For Main Sewer, West Laith Gate, Doncaster, 
E. C, & J. Keay, Birmingham 14.370 0 J. Graville, Doncaster . : : mis4 15°93 
J. Downham, Bury . i 105 0 O I. HARLING, Doncaster (accepéed ) RINESP et 
Albion Ironworks Co., Rugely TOs" oO 0 DURHAM. 
Simpson & Co., Darlaston . tof 5 5 | For Pipe Sewer (692 yards) and Sewage Tank, at Tudhoe 
a ees ate : ; : Coan 4 : 25 2OVe Mad Village, Durham. Mr. G. GREGSON, Surveyor, 1 Sutton 
. & W. Brettal, Worcester. : . : ; 6 re) Street, Durham. 
W. Miller & Sons. Wolverhampton. F ; a : ) as Dixor, Fence House " : - £99 ~O—o 
Johnson Bros. & Co., Walsall. : ; > ‘OGuIONES J. CARRICK, Durham (accepted) . <8 Oro 
Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill. ; : : + ATG mea HYDE. 
Brookes & Co., Wolverhampton . : : - 94 I 3) For Heating New Wesleyan Schools at Hyde. Mr. A. 
J. Heywood, Waterfoot : ; : 3. 107 eg BANKS, Architect, Oldham. : 
R. T. SMITH & Co, Whitchurch (accepie?) =. 77 § 10! Etziorr, EDMUNDSON & OLNEY (accepted) .£104 0 0 


HO 
q 


ap 


BOILING WATER IN A MINUTE. 


The woodcut shows the Geyser adapted to a 
3ath without Mahogany Casing. 

The Trade Title for the complete Set—Bath, 

Geyser, Standard, Quick Waste, and all 


LEE . 


Zé 
J 
= 


EE 


Cocks and Unions complete—is 


WATER INSTANTLY, 


NIGHT or DAY. 


THE “LIGHTNING GEYSER.” J 


A Hot Bath in 5 Minutes. oe, 


“THE SALISBURY,” 


EWART & SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


COLOURED DRAWINGS FREE BY POST. 
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’ LONDON. 
For Stabling, &c., Bethnal Green, for Mr. James Cox, Mineral 
Water Manufacturer. Mr. H.A. WoosTER REEVES, 


Architect, 14 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. Quantities 

by the Architect. 
Ganatt & Son, Loughborough Junction £2,700 0 O 
G. W. Beale, Cambridge Heath 1,905 9 9 
F. & F. J. Wood, Mile End 1,877 9 0 
Thomerson & Son, Hackney Road . 1,845 0 0 
J. Hughes, Old Ford 1,825 9 0 
W. Shurmur, Lower Clapton 1,692 0 0 
Horlock, Manor Park 1,679 0 0 
Taylor & Co. , Cambridge Road 1,649 0 0 
G. Lusk, Mile End 1,053.40. © 
A. Diss, Colchester (accepied) . T5399 cathe O 


For Alcove in Hall of 107 Holland Road, Kensington, 


for Mr. James Caldwell, M.P., in High-class Joinery 
Work. Mr. EDWARD TIDMAN, C.E., Surveyor to the 
London Sanitary Association, Architect, Connaught 
Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Polished Mahogany. Best Pine. 
wy. Home”... : : : By Fe Tora ol 9 : 491"O oO 
W. E. Worsley ; Som One B56 Oo 
H. G. Marchant 47 "oO" oe 39 10° °O 
F.Sage& Co. . Az, Ono 360 oO 
W. H. Lascelles & Co.. : , AO MO Re 28 10: oO 
John T. Chappell . é _ | 2h sor 20% }0F 0 
He) ce Co. 1 22 OO LO «10 
W. H. T. KELLAND (accepted ) 20} 1Or eb, ¥eng to 


For Building Chimney Shaft with Apparatus in connection, for 
the Vestry, Mile End Old Town. Mr. JOHN M. KNIGHT, 
Architect. 

Brickwork. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Road and Paving Works, Lena Gardens and Goodwin 
Road, Hammersmith. 


Neave & Son, Paddington Al 654 0 @ 
Trickett & Son, Millwall . I,550 0 © 
Coat, Hammersmith . : 1,544 0 @ 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington 15535. 0 *o 
Greenham, Hammersmith 1,466 0 © 
Jones & Wimpey, Hammersmith 1,389 0 © 
ADAMS, Kingsland (accepted) . gadis. Tt 


For Rebuilding No. 49 Great Titchfield Siyeats W., for Mr. 
Edwin Parr. Messrs. WyLSON & LONG, ‘Architects, 21 
King William Street, W.C. Quantities supplied By ‘Mr. 
Arthur W. Saville, 99 Strand, W.C. 


Simpson & Son . ‘Ab 587. 0 @ 
W. Bodien : . 1,587) 0 .o 
W. Pearce : : 1,502 0 0 
Hall, Bedall & Co. . 1,434 0 © 
G. H. & A. Bywaters 15,4230 Oe 
J.-L. Chappell~. TAO7 ER OnLO 
W. Rhodes : 6 : é : Aa OOMLO a0 
W. Oldrey & Co. ost 1,370auos & 
PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM (accepted) . 1.33754 O3°G 


For Repairs at Nos. 66 and 664 Berwick Street, W., for Mr. 
W. Eckstein. Mr. ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 
Strand, W.C. 

T. W. Morris (accepted) . . £2606. 0 

For Works at Mortuary Buildings, Warwiel pineet Whitecross 
Street, for St. Luke’s Vestry. Mr. M. C. MEABY, Surveyor. 


eds Thompson, Old Street , £694 oe) 
W. L. Kellaway, Pentonville OVA) mia Ke, 
A. Porter, Tottenham . 57 Oe Ou Os 
KING BROS. & Co., South Norwood (accepted) | 5252 Or 6. 
H. Potter, Lower Clapton 470 0 O 


For Clearing Site in Silver Street, Notine Hill, and Works in 


T. Lye, Sutton, Surrey : “dasa 12°10 connection with Widening the Street, “for the Vestry of St. 
W. Neil, 126 Turner’s Road, E. . 328 15 0 Mary Abbotts, Kensington. Mr. W. WEAVER, Surveyor, 
S. W. Hawkins, Leatherdale Street, Mile End, E. 286 0 o Town Hall, Kensington. 
G. LUSH, 1 Tollet Street, Mile End, 1D, (ac- J. Mears, Kensington i : £165 Boat 
cepted ) : Ties! pPRRMIE BAe ©», 0 Rogers & Dickens, Kensington . 156 0 © 
Lronwork. G. Neal & Co , Wandsworth 154-0 O 
Jukes, Coulson & Co., Bromley-by-Bow ; £24550 O W. Buyer, Paddington 145; yO 430 
W. Neil, 126 Turiers Road, E. 166 0 0 S. Sanders, Fulham 149 0 0 
___ Fraser’ & & FRASER, Bromley-by- Bow (accepted ) 98 15 o NOWELL & ROBSON, Kensington (accepted) 197 uo Ont,O4 


WIAELOGANWYZ & HARD WwoondDs. 
206 BETHNAL GREEN 


ROBERT GARRARD & OO., ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. ; 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panéi, ' 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAI ou, "LONDON.’ 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


Y 
ERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, 


ADAMS & C0.,"Yorx.” 


LONDON OFFICE: . 
YORK HOUSE, Artillery Row, Wesiminster, S.W. 
PRA ARAPAIAPI PIF” 


Patent FLUSH TANKS for Drain Flushing. 
FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &. 
FLUSH URINALS 
TROUGH CLOSETS .) > 


Highest Award, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 


GREASE TRAPS, &c., and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS. 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within W.C. 


naw 


LUSHING SYPHON 


33 39 33 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Paving with Limmer Asphalte, Marmora Road, for the 


LONDON—continued. 
For Repairs to No. 


h Street, N.W., for Miss 
te avn rchitect, 99 Strand. 


i . Mr. ARTHUR W. SAVILLE 
Vestry of St. Giles’s Camberwell. hee ays fs Sane ai ear 
Val de Travers Asphalte Co. . £598 17 0 ot eons 8 55 Ome 
G?'o H. Wicks : : aun 
French Asphalte Co. : 495 1 f 53 
. Puzey & Lumley . = 
Limmer Asphalte Co. . : : : 474 19 Oo T. W. Morris (accepted) 50 O 
Brunswick Rock Asphalte Co. . a 468 I 4 ae BREE apart 
BRADSHAW & CO., 52 Queen Victoria Street, ’ 
EC. (accepted) os . . . 413 © O| For Building Residence, Newmarket. Messrs. sere & 
Son, Architects, Newmarket. Quantities not supplied. 
for Cleaning and Other Works to Board Schools. Samuel Chapman, Norwich ~£795000°9 
Rendlesham Road. Graystoke Place. J. Cowell & Son, Soham . . “079, ne RO 
Steel Bros. «£12 "5, 0 5J..D. Hobson : £38 10. 0 Simpson & Son, Newmarket ' 1,650 2 3 
W. Pratt ‘ . S197 Osa Bros. : ( E560, 0 Saint & Son, St. Ives ; ‘ 4 . stEh8,63 
eee Ga ae RES ELS 43,9 9} ‘Plummer, Ruttlesden + . 2 9). eee Ome 
Canterbury Road. W. & H. Castle g0:)'01' 0 Hook & Tebbitt, Soham . Logs 50.9 
G. Jones _ 13 : O°: E. White ~*~ : 35 oO Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge . mies 2 : 
H. J. Williams 12 Oo J. F. Sargeant 44 “G10 Mason & Son, Haverhill . ; ; } 42 ais 
: My a) rf a Wellington Road. BiyTH & Hunt, Newmarket (accepied) . 1,413 
. Dowling ea F. J. Hughes 46 18 o HAM 
iad cae iad Cy Deanne re eae ae ildi Tj dente re gor Boulevard Nottingham. 
‘T, Crump 7 9 © Williams & Son 4% oo for Building Villa Residence, Greg - inch 0 ntities b 
F. G. Hughes 0 SOW OMEN nema ne the 39 0 0 Mr. G. S. Doucuty, Architect, Nottingham. Qua y 
Chequer Alley. < h 26 the Architect. Ct 
G. S. Pritchard 60 15 oO aah eats 33 ‘e . Scharien & Co., South Kensington . ae 3 4 
Wall Bros. 55. OOP ies aeeonn toe 320 0 J. Dexter, Nottingham. : a Oe 
€, Dearing & Son 51 0 O Harper Sirekt Wheatley & Maule, aS A 2 os a. 
i 3 : cs g az . ) 
C. Flaxman,, | a2 (oo hon eavearanel 1h WS nmol aT Oe Ee rest 0 0 
eres 7 S, B. Ash By nigy Gimmie POPC an hae 1060 0 0 
oe Bros. . i AT SOF O8F inean fed 6d ako J. Shaw, aie ie 1053! OD 
ie eae ven BY 1) @ fi WERGy ij0KS J. J. Adams, No we te ; foros 
elvedere Place. W.& H Castle a1 oo | ©A- B. Clark, Nottingham ©) 1.023 0 O 
HW. Mallett S870 oO. o T. Dowlin piers Gilbert & Gabbitass, Nottingham eet ae 
B..G. Nightingale: "73-8o gcpec ae Hi ha ; T. Cuthbert, Nottingham . wpa ts 
W.J. ALilly i. 525 SOO BE ee ee Aste oe Evans & Wepeeoey Nottingham pe pty 
yt isp gk Ae HS . Hi ttingham ; 
4 fi pee: 4 6 Davis Bros... Sheet ets miaeidehers 675 9 O 
W. & H. Castle 44 0 0 T. Dowling 25 MP5. O s Turton, ‘New Basford 979 9 Oo 
T. Dowling . - $30 4OamO Collingwood Street. 
; RAWTENSTALL. 
cee peewee epee ildi A S intendent’s House, Parade Room, 
hue ee ori See Se ee a a | eo asic the Mecmemies Rawtenstall Division. 
J. W. Roy 80" 08-0 Simm 25 ORO and Stables, 3 hi aerate 
J H. Lyon 65 o o R. Toole mggilaxsau Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 
tas y 2 nL Street, Manchester. 
H. L. roy 5340 70 Atherton & Latta . ae oO bere Rawienstall’ (aoe . £2,338 0 0 
Holding & Son . 5215 o G. Barker 38 0 oO Ho ) 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, ARCH) SMITH & STEVENS. 


BUILDER'S 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Lwelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


(LLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TQ ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SuRVEyINe List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
@Mianufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


ie = madein | OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
oroug’ ; 
Cure for TRADE MARK all colours PATTERN. 
Oamp Walls as and 
and is —a colourless. 


ARCH?” SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


ASILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURASILITY 
The Original Inventors and So'e Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, EAC. (Established 186},) 


WRIGHT'S 


PATENT FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS,| Considerable Reduction in Prices. 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS, 


Possess immense advantages over all other means of Fixing, but 
the chief points are 
1. They take nails or screws at any length of time, never 
becoming too hard. 
2. They do not split, like inferior materials. 
3. A vastly superior fixing is obtained. 
Ifurdreds of references. REDUCTION IN COST. 
Particulars on application. 
‘tare of Merit, Sanitary Institute, Bolton, 1897. 


Improved Design and Action. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


RECENT 
AWARDS. 


Certificate of Merit, Sanitary Institute, York, 1886, 
Highly Commended, Firemen's Exhibition, West- 
minster, 1886. 
‘To be obtained only from 
a. WRIGHT & co hy Westminster Chambers, 
> Victoria Street, London, S.W, 
Telegraphic Address : * Fixing,’ London. 


JOHN BOARD & CO,, 


Manufacturers of the 


“S$ Pein °” 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 
‘bs. to the 14 in. by 1jin., and 
ig guaranteed to pass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 
Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Lump tnd Ground). 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
"FICES AND WORKS :— 


DUNBALL, «ea: BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD DUNBALL.” 


LONDON, 


S.E, 


COLLINGE’S 


AND 


IMRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


SPECIAL SALE 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


STOVES, TILES, &c., 
FROM STOCK, AT UNDER COST PRICES. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


S8-92 Pentonville Road, N. 


Ges FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s. 


VoLoME XXXVIT. OF THE ARCHITKOT, 
Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Gevdsomely Bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand London, w.c. = 


All kinds of Marble Work tp Order. Lowest Prices and 
Good Quality. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
: SOWERBY. SUNDERLAND 
For BE Soh ar seaeaaiee ele Sowerby. Mr. S. | For Rebuilding the Eagle Tavern, Sunderland. Mr. Wm. 
; , Sowerby Bridge. Hope, Architect, Newcastle and North Shields. 
: Accepted Tenders. G. H. Hodgson, Sunderland : é : . £840 0 0 
- _J. Turner, Winterbourn Hill, Warley, near Halifax, mason. Taylorson Sharp, Sunderland . . . . 835 0 Oo 
Siddall, Hanson & Sutcliffe, Sowerby, Sowerby Bridge, joiner. AP urmbul sNewcasticws @, | 7) Seren ee rere eG en. . 10 
G. Hoyle, Triangle, near Halifax, slater. G. Douglass, Sunderland: 2, == 1699 fo” a 
T. P. SHAFTOE, Sunderland (accepéed ) . . 698 IO o 
SPENNYMOOR. 
¥or Street Improvement Works, Spennymoor. Mr. J. COLD- UXBRIDGE. 
WELL, Surveyor. For Supply of Boilers, for the Uxbridge Local Board. Mr. G, 
env cceers, bishop Auckland § 9°. 7 "4," “6739/13 0 EVES, Surveyor. 
W. & R. Blackett a De ae Geto? Go ., Appleby-Brosivess 08s 6 6 SL aie Eee a7 ono 
ii-Bell . s ‘ i E ; : IME EI IO? 6 Fraser & Fraser . : ; ‘ : ; ao 342PiGe 0 
W. Foster, Croxdale . . : ‘ ; ~ L6080Ts ‘oO Anderton . ; 3 2 : ; . 310710 £0 
Sesoiger,opennymoor > - . #« . -007 3 0 Dodman_. a RACE TA iat TES LPS ie yo FR Oy Ls One 
J. Carrick, Durham . : - ‘ . e552 On 0 Humphreys . . . . . . , 29 es Oma. 
J. Lawton, Tynemouth * : eee est a2) (Y J.R. Lord . ; : ae ee : Gia see baie Ae 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepled) . 535 13 1 Horsfield . 1. UP Ae eee: "hie a ees 
Danks & Son : : ; 2 4 - 260.1070 
: SURBITON. Bellamy & Son . ‘ : ; A PAs\ey fc), 
for Construction of Pipe Sewer (1,300 feet), House Con- Easton & Anderson (withdrawn). 


nections, &c., at South Terrace and Ewell Road, Surbiten. 
Mr. S. MATHER, District Surveyor. 


eee ee: ae Stratford . . : . £498 17 6 

. Kavanagh, Surbiton ; : : 7 I 

G. Osculon, Westerham i : : G vis 2 5 TRADE NOTES. 

T. Righ, Croydon ' i : : ; ms AGO" 0 Messrs. ADAMS & Co., sanitary engineers, of York, have 
H. Hill, High Wycombe. 4 ‘ i . 489 0 0 removed their London offices from 7 Westminster Chambers, 
Stroud & Co., Ilford . : : ; ; PGRSb!O <0 Victoria Street, S.W., to more extensive premises, and their 
E. & M. Iles, Wimbledon . : i : . 477.00 London address now is York House, Artillery Row, West- 
S. Atkins, Kingston-on-Thames . , : . 470 0 o | Minster, S.W, 

J. Cardus, Acton . c ‘ ; : ¢ Shr 34di0r.0 A MONUMENT of Sicilian marble has been erected in South 
Wilson & Maine, Battersea . ; : . 390 o o| Weald, Brentwood, having a Latin cross 6 feet 6 inches long 
W. H. Hill, Plymouth . 5 : : : . 387 4 9 | resting horizontally on five octagonal moulded and diapered 
J. Rendell, Walthamstow . f ‘ : . 335 12 © | Shafts, beneath which is a moulded slab richly carved with 
Surveyor’s estimate . a f : K a Shere tO orchids, a favourite flower of the late Mr. O. E. Coope, to 


whose memory the monument has been placed, together with 

SWINDON. the elaborate alabaster reredos in St. Mary’s, Whitechapel 

For New Shop Front, &c., Bath Road, Swindon, for Mr. G. (noticed in a previous number of Zhe Architect). Both are 

Whitehead. Mr. WILLIAM Drew, M.S.A., Architect, | from the designs of Mr. E. C. Lee, architect, and were executed 
Swindon. by Messrs. Earp, Son & Hobbs, of London and Manchester. 

J. Williams . E A : : - E eLi24110°°0 A COTTAGE hospital has been erected at Bromley, Kent. 

G. Wiltshire : : . : : . I21 10 o| It is ventilated with Boyle’s latest improved air-pump 

T. BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ) : : . 115 18 o | ventilators. 


STANLEY'S PATENT CORRUGATED WIRE 


LATHING. 
=| The only thoroughly efficient Fireproof Foundation 
a for Plaster Surfaces. 
Ilas been adopted by the Governments of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canaia, and is in general use in both countries. 
It is endorsed by the Metropolitan Board of Works of London, 
and exclu-ively used in the following, among many other prominent 
buildings coming under their supervision :— 


St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly; The London Pavilion; 
Terry’s Theatre, Strand; The Trocadero Music Hall; 
The Royal Aquarium, Westminster; 


The Whitehall Court Mansions, Northumberland 
Avenue, 
Andin many public and private buildings throughout the country. 
Among its numerous advantages the following will commend themselves :— 


It is atsolutely Fireproof, owing to the plaster having a continuous 
upper surface or key, which effectually preveatsit from becoming detached 
puder any degree of heat, or when flooded with water. Cracking cannot 
possibly occur. Double joisting is dispensed with. The cost does not 
exceed tha: of ordinary goud work, and it can be applied in one-quarter the 
time. 

Illustrated Circulars, containing full particulars, sent on application. 
Also Estimates furnished for every description of work, 


— 
SS 


AS te Practical Country Agents Required. 


= STANLEY LATHING COMPANY, 


98 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London. 
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TEBBUTT’S patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
ee = SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
a ee Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. C. G. TEBBUT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET E.C. 
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MEssrs. CHUBB & SONS, Limited, write to say that during 
September a statement was widely published to the effect that 
gold medals had been awarded at the Adelaide Exhibition to 
twenty firms, whose names were given. As the result of careful 
personal inquiry through their Melbourne branch, Messrs. 
Chubb & Sons, Limited, are in receipt of an official letter from 
the Superintendent of Jurors at Adelaide, dated October 31, in 
which he says that ‘there are to be no gold medals awarded in 
connection with this Exhibition.” The exhibitors, therefore, 
who, like Messrs. Chubb & Son, have received awards under 
the “First Order of Merit,” have, as clearly intimated in the 
prospectus of the Exhibition, received the highest award. 

A VERY handsomely carved oak eagle lectern, a replica of 
one supplied to the English church at Neuilly, near Paris, has 
recently been executed for Tunstead parish church, by Messrs, 
Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. 


Mr. T. W. HELLIWELL, of 5 Westminster Chambers, S.W., 
has just completed the glazing to the roofs of the New Markets, 
St. Pancras, on his patent system, for the Midland Railway 
Company, the area covered being about 30,000 feet. It is 
seldom that the roofing of such an enormous area occurs, and 
the Midland Railway Company has long since established a 
reputation for adopting nothing for use but the most perfect 
specialities. 

MESSRS. RITCHIE & Co, of 3 Crooked Lane, King William 
Street, E.C., have reduced the price of their gas heating and 
ventilating apparatus (as will be seen by our advertising 
columns), as this apparatus has met with general approval. 
They are manufacturing them on a large scale, and they are 
thus enabled to reduce the cost. Many village halls, chapels, 
and other places have adopted this system, and among the 
churches may be mentioned St. Anne’s, Wandsworth, and All 
Saints’, Ipswich, and it bids fair to become as popular for large 
buildings as it has been for some time for smaller halls and 
offices, conservatories, &c. 

THE Spring Pen Lithograph, Paget’s patent (Messrs. A. 
Paget & Co, Loughborough), is an apparatus that has the 


THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘* Adamanta’”’? Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘* Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
Street, London. 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
E3TABLISHED 1878, 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 


Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


OF 


Samples and prices will , 


merit of being always ready for immediate use; and printing” 
the copies can always be begun in less than two minutes after 
the writing is complete. The writing is perfectly easy even to- 
an entire novice, as no special manipulation of the pen or 
special style of writing is necessary. The consumption of ink 
is less than in any other process. The copies produced are 
better, and less like “ dotted lines” than by any other process. 
The writing is always in exactly the right position on every 
sheet of paper, bringing the date, heading, &c., in the right 
positions. The whole process from beginning to end is. 
perfectly clean. It is cheaper than printing, as five copies can 
be made per minute, and more than twelve hundred copies 
have been printed from one stencil. 


SCOTTISH SOCIETY FOR THE REGISTRATION OF 
PLUMBERS. 


IN the constitution and laws of this Society, which have just 
been issued, it is stated that it shall have for its objects the 
prevention of the numerous injuries to health induced and 
intensified by defective material and insanitary arrangements, 
the promotion of excellence and efficiency of workmanship 
among those engaged in the. plumbing trade, and the security 
of the public by the selection of workmen sufficiently trust- 
worthy and qualified to execute the work entrusted to them. 
The Society shall from time to time hold examinations, with 
the view of testing the fitness of plumbers to perform the 
work required of them ina satisfactory manner ; and no one 
completing his apprenticeship after January 1, 1888, shall be 
regarded as fully qualified, or be entitled to exercise the 
privileges conferred upon plumbers by the Society, unless. 
he shall have passed the examination in the technology 
and practice of plumbing prescribed by the Society. 
Plumbers (masters and journeymen) established in the 
trade prior to said date are not necessarily required to 
undergo an examination. Admission is granted to them on a 
satisfactory statement or proof of experience according to the 
circumstances of each case, but no one will be accepted without 
examination unless he has been one year in either of the 
afore-mentioned capacities. Plumbers admitted to the register 
of the Society will have the exclusive right of adding to their 


BOOKS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF THE LIBRARY 


New Yolume, price 8s. 6d., post free. 


“LA TAPISSERIE.” 


Containing the Interior Decoration of the 
Parthénon. 


By LOUIS D—E RONCHAUD. 


names the letters “S.R.P.” (Scottish Registered Plumber), and . 
| of using a distinctive device or mark indicative of their quali- 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 
ART. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


LLOYD & CO”S PATENT AGENCY. 
Information Free. P.utents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lis. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


WOOD - BLOCK FLOORING 


(Mr. WuHitE’s SYSTEM), 
;Hor Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop - BLocK FLooRING AND 
STEAM JOINERY WORKS, 
Clapham Junction. 8S.W. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NeaR GRANTHAM. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 
SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 


his Offices, 
69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice, 


| London: GILBERT WooD& Co., 175Strand, W.C. 


Invaluable for Decorators desiring something 
new to work on in this particular line. 


London: GILBERT WooD&Co.,175Strand, W.C. 


Just published. 
Bound in Cloth, with Introduction, price 16s. 
Les Bronzes de la Renaissance. 


“LES PLAQUETTES.” 


Preceded by an Introduction by 
“EMILE MOLINIER, 
Member of the Louvre Museum. 


PRICE LIST. 
SEYSSEL 


ASPHALTE, 
' &e. 


Eighty-two Engravings of Medallions, &c. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


DAMP WALLS 
THOROUGHLY CURED. 


PEUROLITE NEVER FAILS! 


Twenty years’ careful study and practice has proved that 
the worst of Damp Walls can be cured and made fit for 
the most delicate Decorations of all kinds, PEUROLITE 
mixed ready for use in Cans—Pint, 1s, 6d.; Quart, 2s. 6d.5 
Gallon, &s. 

G. JONES, Decorator to H.M. the Queen, EAST COWES, 

Isle of Wight. 
Agents wanted. Please recommend PEUROLITE after you 
have proved it genuine. Full particulars, one stamp. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


London: GILBERT Woop &Co.,175Strand, W.C. 


Now ready. 
Limp covers, ls. 3d.; post free, Is, 5d. 


Les Artistes Célébres. 


“JEAN LAMOUR,” 


Locksmith to the King Stanislas at Nancy. 
By CHARLES COURNAULT. 


Excellent work for Art Metal Workers and 
Electric Lamp and Bracket Designers. 


Beautifully illustrated with Twenty-six Designs. 
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fication. The Executive Council will be entitled to reject an 
applicant for registration, or suspend or withdraw the certificate 
of a plumber, should it be found that his character and conduct 
are incompatible with the objects the Society has in view. 
Provision is also made in the rules for the election of honorary 
members, holding meetings, and fixing the contributions by 
members. The president of the Society is Bailie Russell ; the 
vice-president, Sir James Gowans, Lord Dean of Guild ; and 
the registrar and secretary, Mr. James Marchbank, S.S.C. 


MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS. 


THE annual meeting of the members of this Association was 
held on Saturday evening at the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, 
Mr. Alderman W. H. Bailey presiding. There was a large 
attendance. 

Mr. Thomas Ashbury moved—“ That the cordial thanks of 
this meeting be given to Mr. Alderman W. H. Bailey for the 
deep interest he has taken in the welfare of the Association, 
and for the excellent manner in which he has discharged the 
various duties attaching to the office of president during the 
past three years, and especially for the urbanity and tact he 
has at all times displayed in the chair.” In doing so Mr. 
Ashbury remarked that it was unique in the history of the 
Association for a member to hold the presidential chair for 
three years, as Mr. Alderman Bailey had done. During that 
period the Association had been exceedingly prosperous. The 
membership had, after making allowance for the losses brought 
about by death and other causes, increased from 244 to 320, 
and the balance now in hand amounted to 2,700/. Reference 
was also made by Mr. Ashbury to the numerous important 
papers read by the retiring President, and to the valuable 
contributions which he has made to the library of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The resolution having been seconded by Mr. J. Horsley, 
and carried with acclamation, Mr. Alderman Bailey said it was 
without the slightest affectation that he thanked them cordially 
for their kind expressions regarding the manner in which he 
had discharged the duties of President during the past three 

years. He had been prouder of that position than any similar 
honour which had ever been conferred upon him. Alluding to 
the subject of technical education, Mr. Bailey said he con- 
sidered they ought not to permit a man, simply because he was 
a Greek scholar, to have control over the teaching of engineer- 


ing in Lancashire. It seemed to him that if engineering was 
to be taught at all, it ought to be taught by a practical man, 
who had not only spent a portion of his time in the drawing 
office, but also passed through the practical routine of the 
works. In such a case students would not be set to draw engi- 
neering details which had long been superseded, nor, on the 
other hand, would our class-books be so far behind as was the 
case at present. With reference to the subjects to be brought 
before that Association, Mr. Bailey remarked that many 
narrow-minded people were displeased when anything in the 
way of politics was alluded to at a meeting of a scientific 
society. At the same time he believed that any laws which 
had a tendency to injure or improve the engineering trade 
ought to be discussed by that Association. If they took by 
way of illustration the question of Fair Trade, he thought that 
in any discussion on that subject it would be utterly impossible 
to show that the engineering trade could be improved by 
increasing the price of raw material. Another subject which 
might fairly claim their attention was the question of the copy- 
right of drawings. The extent to which designs sent in reply 
to inquiries for quotations were copied and sent to rival houses 
for requotation was shameful. 

The meeting afterwards proceeded to elect as president for 
the ensuing year Mr. Samuel Dixon, M.I.M.E., of the Victoria 
Ironworks, Salford. Mr. Henry Mainwaring was reappointed 
treasurer and Mr. Frederick Walthew secretary, Mr. F. 
Hazleton being elected assistant secretary and librarian. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


Art Monday’s meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts a 
paper by Mr. William Dyce Cay, C.E., was read on the 
construction of marine works with concrete bags, and the 
plant used for their deposit. He noticed some previous 
cases of the use of sacking in the laying of concrete founda- 
tions. The use of sacking bags, however, had been first intro- 
duced by himself at the building of the Aberdeen breakwater. 
There the concrete bags had been dropped into position by 
means of a hopper barge. The barge was fitted with bottom 
doors. When in use, her hold was lined with jute sacking, 
the concrete was then filled in and the sacking sewed up. 
The barge was towed into position, the bottom doors 
were opened, and the concrete bags dropped down into 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
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position, fitting accurately over each other. The barge 
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EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢. 
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used at Aberdeen carried fifty tons of concrete, and ing life and health. It is no excuse for the proprietors of 
barges carrying a hundred tons had since been used. The | restaurants, hotels, dinner contractors, &c., to plead, as was said 
breakwater at Aberdeen had now stood twelve years, and it | at the Exhibition, that the diners were too numerous, becaus¢ it 1s 
had been reported this year that it had required but fifty pounds | only necessary if they wish to do the thing properly to have the 
to keep it in repair since that date. Mr. Cay described also proper cooking apparatus by which the work can be done. 
the dropping into the water of concrete bags from boxes or | Work cannot be done with bad tools any more than without tools 
skips carried by cranes, in which the arrangement of bottom | of any kind. But what can be,done to give people proper 
doors was the same.—In the discussion which followed, Dr. | worth for their money, by employing an efficient cooking appa- 
Sang raised a question as to whether the different masses of | ratus, and with good-will on the part of the caterers, may be 
concrete, separated from each other by the canvas bags, gave | seen by the following letter addressed by Messrs. Gibson & 
sufficient stability? Mr. D. M. Westland, C.E, answering, Co., the contractors at the Agricultural Show, to the firm of the 
explained that, having had to take down a breakwater made | General Gas Heating and Lighting Apparatus Company, 
of concrete bags, he had found the bags adhering very closely | Limited (late S. Leoni & Co.) :—“ We cannot too highly 
to one another, so that it was easier to break a bag through the | recommend them. We have found them economical and well 
middle than to separate the bags from each other.—Some adapted for a large business like ours. The roasters an@ 
discussion took place as to whether concrete could be made | bakers are especially good. To those about to fit up hotel or 
perfectly watertight. Mr. J. Reid, C.E., said they had never | restaurant kitchens, we would strongly advise to purchase 
succeeded in doing so. Mr. R. K. Miller, C.E., took an | Leoni & Co.’s cooking-stoves. During the visit of H.R.H. the 
opposite view. He argued that it depended on the quality | Prince of Wales to the Royal Agricultural Show and the 
of the materials used.— Mr. Cay was awarded the thanks of the Exhibition, we had the honour to provide the royal luncheons 
meeting for his paper. three days in succession, for each of which we received the 
highest of praise, and on each occasion we cooked the 
luncheon with Leoni’s stoves only. We did the whole of ovr 
THE DINNER TABLE. cooking by means of these stoves.” In the face of severe com- 
petition, Leoni’s gas-ranges and other cooking apparatus, as 
ENGLISH people have somehow been erroneously credited with | manufactured by the General Gas Heating and Lighting Appa- 
having an interest in the dinner table far beyond what are sup- | ratus Company, have been ordered again for the new kitchen 
posed to be the simpler requirements of foreign nations. The ! at Whiteley’s ; and the engineering contract for School Board 
fact is that our climate necessitates a more substantial diet than | schools for the next three years stipulates that Leoni’s family 
more favoured climates on the Continent. The foreigners who | gas-kitcheners shall be fixed in all cases. 

visit us, indeed, rather surpass us in their capacity for solid food | 
while sojourning amongst us. Even the Teutonic race, who at a ei an aa 

home are imagined to subsist on their beloved tobacco-smoke COPYRIGHT IN GRANITE MONUMENTS 
washed down with bocks of beer, seldom fail to cut out any . : , 
Englishman at table. Unfortunately our cooking is, as a | A JUDGMENT has been pronounced in the Aberdeen Sheriff 
general rule, execrable. We need not go further back for a | Court which is of great importance to stonecutters. Mr. W. C. 
prominent instance than that furnished by the complaints of , Townsend, granite and marble merchant, New York, raised an 
the wretchedly-cooked food served up at the Colonial Exhibi- | action against Messrs. Dawson & Pope, monumental granite 
tion, complaints from persons from India, the Colonies, and all | merchants, Victoria Road, Torry, praying to have them inter- 
the world over. English people are in general served most badly, | dicted from infringing the registered tombstone design belong- 
and uncomplainingly put up with good food badly cooked,and bad | ing to him (No. 41,508) by making or selling monuments of a 
food that no cooking could make nourishing, greasy hot water | similar design, or fraudulent imitations thereof, and claimed 
called soup by courtesy, &c. Anyway, they understand these 2004. damages. The plaintiff said he was author and pro- 
things better abroad, where, if the diet is less solid, it is good of prietor of an original design for a monument, which had been 
its kind, and, being well cooked, fulfils the purpose of sustain- registered under the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Act, 
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1883, and had obtained from the Government a certificate of 
such registration, vesting in him the copyright of the design 
for five years. It was further alleged that the defendants had 
infringed this copyight by executing two monuments in fraudu- 
lent imitation of the registered design, and were at the date of 
raising the action in course of making other two for shipment 
to America. The defendants replied that the certificate of 
registration was bad, in respect that the design said to be pro- 
tected was not new. Designs exactly or almost identical had 
for many years been applied to granite monuments. Evidence 
was given before Sheriff Brown, most of the large monument 
makers in Aberdeen being examined. Numerous designs were 
produced bearing to be of a character closely akin to the 
registered design, z.e., consisting of a round urn, a round base, 
and a round die, and these were spoken to by the witnesses as 
having been made in Aberdeen long before the date of the 
registration. 

His lordship found for the defendants. 

In a note appended to the interlocutor his lordship says :— 
The case is one of obvious importance, besides falling under a 
somewhat novel branch of law, to a district of the country 
where the trade of stonecutting has become a very extensive 
industry, and has been carried to a standard of recognised 
excellence, and the pursuer alleging that he does a large busi- 
ness with Aberdeen in particular in the sale of polished stones, 
the same consideration is the measure of the interest of the 
case to him. In substance the defence is that the certificate 
founded on is bad, because the design for which protection is 
claimed is not new; and although it was maintained at an 
earlier stage of the case that that question could not be tried in 
this action, that point was not pressed at the debate. In the 
case a considerable body of evidence had been led ; and as it 
appears to me that the question in issueis mainly controlled by 
the facts of the case, I shall, in the first instance, state what I 
consider to be the import of the evidence. 1. The pursuer lays 
claim to originality in his design in respect of the traced work on 
the monument, both as affecting the arrangement and the details 
of the work, but it appears to me that under cross-examina- 
tion he virtually concedes that point. Apart from that, I 
hold it to be sufficiently proved that under the existing condi- 
-tions of monumental work, which undoubtedly are of a very 
high order, tracery is an accidental and not an essential feature 
of adesign. 2. The pursuer makes a partial claim to novelty 
in respect of the four panels on his die, but does so somewhat 


hesitatingly ; and my opinion is that the evidence as a whole ! 


excludes such a claim. The device in the registered design is 
obviously different from that of the defenders’, the one being 
square, while the other is a combination of ovals; and the 
evidence seems to me otherwise to instruct that panelling, like 
other forms of ornamentation, is non-essential. 3. The first 
ground on which, in my opinion, there is any claim to any 
originality in the registered design, is the combination which it 
exhibits of a round urn, around die, and a round base. Mr. 
Ferguson, who is otherwise a formidable witness for the pur- 
suer to reckon with, scouts the idea of a monument being 
otherwise regarded than as a square; but there is no other 
evidence to be considered on this point. The pursuer’s claim, 
however, is to have rounded the die; that is, to have rolle& 
into one the column previously well-known in monuments. 
and the square die, and the question here is how that stands 
as matter of fact. Upon the evidence, I conceive it 
to be perfectly plain that a rounded die has never 
existed in the trade as what could be called a common 
thing, what has been common being a round urn and a round 
base, with an interposed square die. 4. The pediments of the 
die, on which a separate claim to originality is put forward, 
remain to be considered. The first point the evidence instructs 
is that such pediments are quite common on the square die, ana 
I think it is also proved that they are well known in columns, 
distinguishing these in the meantime from dies, in their 
application to the rounded die. 

Thus standing the evidence, can the pursuer even on 
colourable grounds maintain that his design is new and 
original? In my opinion, it is clear that he caunot. Perhaps. 
as satisfactory a test as could be obtained was that sug- 
gested by Lord M‘Laren as Ordinary in the case of Walker 
under the terms “constructive originality.” Referring to this 
standard, I should have been disposed to hold, if the defenders 
had not succeeded in proving as common anything more of the 
nature of a rounded die than a column surmounting a square 
die, that the pursuer would be entitled to protection, for I think 
there would be constructive originality in rounding the square 
die. The evidence, however, seems to me completely to 
remove this ground of contention. The question of the 
pediments perhaps presents a little more difficulty, and 
yet I scarcely think appreciably so. Similar ornamenta- 
tion in a column is familiar, and without going the length 
of saying that, as interpreted by the evidence, a column 
is the same as a rounded die, there is at least in both 
the common element of form. But such pediments on the 
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top of the square die are perfectly cornmon, and where is 
the “constructive originality” of applying these to a 
rounded top, the pursuer having no claim whatever to having 
invented the idea of rounding the die? But here again the 
evidence interposes with the effect of showing that even this 
limited claim to originality is not well founded, for almost the 
same, if not the very identical, thing has been done before. 
The adoption of a Gothic as opposed to a round top would 
not, I think, protect the defenders, but the remaining point 
attempted to be made out by the pursuer, viz., that his pedi- 
ment shows a greater number of members, ¢.g., a fillet anda 
curve not found in the competing designs, is too slender a basis 
on which to rear up a claim of “constructive originality,” and 
is further met by the plea that such ornamentation is non- 
essential. I quite appreciate the argument, very earnestly and 
ably pressed on behalf of the pursuer, that very little originality 
will qualify the right to protection ; but I feel myself unable to 
affirm {on the evidence that here it exists in any measure 
at all. 


PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE iN SEA-WATER. 


THE report which Mr. P. J. Messent, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
was called on to prepare on the startling defects which have 
been manifested in the Aberdeen Graving Dock is now in 
rint. 
: After repeating the instructions he received from the Har- 
bour Board, Mr. Messent describes in what order he conducted 
the investigation. It was necessary, in the first place, to give 
some account of the construction of the dock. The specifica- 
tion was found to prescribe the following conditions for the 
work :— 
Specifncation for Concrete. 


Sand.—The sand to be perfectly clear, sharp and very 
coarse, washed, and free from lime, shells, clay, and all im- 
purities of every kind. Aa//ast.—The ballast for the whole 
of the concrete is to be washed and thoroughly clean gravel or 
broken granite, or other ballast, as may be ordered by the 
engineer, free from all impurities, coarse grained, and to be 
composed of stones not larger than will pass freely through a 
ring 23} inches diameter, for two-thirds of its bulk, and the 
remainder of stones not larger than will pass through a ring 
half an inch diameter, unless sanctioned by the engineer or his 
assistant or inspector. Cement_—The cement to be Portland 


cement of the best quality, from the rivers Medway and 
Thames, finely ground, and must pass, without rubbing, hrough 
a gauze sieve having a thousand holes to the square inch, 
without leaving more than 5 per cent. of its bulk as residue, 
otherwise it will be rejected. It is to weigh not less than 
115 lbs., and not more than.124 lbs. to the imperial striked 
bushel. The tests, after having been mixed, and cast in moulds 
(as directed) shall remain in the open air for twelve hours, 
and then be immersed in the water for seven clear days, at 
the end of which time, if every five samples do not bear an 
average tensile strain or deadweight of 1,000 lbs. avoirdupois 
to a section of 1} inch by 1} inch, the cement shall be forth- 
with rejected. The minimum test must not be less than 750 lbs., 
otherwise the cement will be rejected. 

The greater part, amounting to about nine-tenths of the 
whole of the work, was to be constructed of “ rubble concrete,” 
that for the entrance works, caisson chamber, dock bottom and 
head of dock being composed of three measures of ballast, 
three measures of sand, six measures of large stones, and one 
measure of Portland cement, the total quantity thus composed 
being 8,650 cubic yards ; the rubble concrete in dock side walls 
and under stairs and timber slides, and in retaining wall at 
head of dock, was composed of four measures of ballast, four 
measures of sand, eight measures of large stones, and one 
measure of Portland cement, faced below ashlar of altars with 
coursed rubble. The quantity specified to be made thus 
amounted to 9,803 cubic yards ; the other varieties of concrete 
and rubble concrete consisted of fine concrete in foundations 
of wing walls and above caisson recess, composed of four 
measures of ballast, three measures of sand, and one measure 
of Portland cement, 122 + 53=175 cubic yards; fine concrete 
facing in wing walls, up to 12 feet above datum, composed of 
four measures of stones, three measures of sand, and two 
measures of Portland cement, 69 cubic yards; fine concrete, 
up to 12 feet above datum, behind fine concrete facing, com- 
posed of six measures of ballast, three measures of coarse 
sand, and one measure of Portland cement, 276 cubic yards ; 
rubble concrete, above 12 feet above datum, in body of wing 
walls, composed of three measures of ballast, two measures of 
sand, four measures of large stones, and one measure of Port- 
land cement, 215 cubic yards ; fine concrete in arch and invert 
of culvert and of pump well, composed of three measures of 
stones, two measures of sand, and one measure of Portland 
cement, 138 cubic yards; rubble concrete in side walls of 
culvert and of pump well, composed of three measures of 
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stones, two. measures of sand, five measures of large stones, 
and one measure of Portland cement, 103 cubic yards ; porous 
concrete round drains behind walls of dock, composed of five 
parts of screened gravel (free from sand), and one part of Port- 
land cement, 52 cubic yards; rubble filling under end wall of 
caisson chamber, grouted with Portland cement, in the pro- 
portion of one measure of Portland cement to twenty-four 
measures of rubble filling, 79 cubic yards; rubble filling in 
foundation of rudder well, &c., 49 cubic yards—total, 19,609 
cubic yards, 
Deviations from the Specification. 

Several deviations from the specification were made in the 
execution of the work. The sizes of the gravel and. broken 
stones, part of which should “pass freely through a ring 2} 
inches in diameter,’ and part “through a ring of half inch 
diameter,” was not literally adhered to, as the stones were of a 
larger average, granite chips having been added and passed 
through a mixer, to coat them with cement; whilst the large 
rubble stones were rather reduced in quantity and coated with 
grout. 

An important deviation from the specification, due to the 
misinterpretation of an order given on July 13, 1882, which 
applied to a change in the construction of the harbour quay- 
walls only, was the alteration of the construction of a portion 
of the wing walls, which, as specified, were to have a facing 
2 feet thick of strong concrete composed of one part cement, 
one and a half parts sand, and two parts stones, extending from 
the foundation toe to the underside of the granite facing, 3? feet 
above low water—the mass, or body of the wall behind the 
strong concrete facing, to be composed of one part cement, 
three parts sand, and six parts stones. 

The deviation from the contract consisted in the omission 
of the strong concrete facing, and the alteration of the propor- 
tion of the stones from six parts to four, in the concrete of which 
the body of the wall was formed, for the whole width from back 
to face, the face being coated with plaster from 3 to ? inch 
thick, made of Portland cement and sand, in the proportion 
of one to one and a half. 

This alteration, with an addition that was also made to the 
height and strength of the concrete used in the foundation, 
involved the use of larger quantities of cement than would have 
been required by the specified arrangement, for which extra 
quantity the contractor was not paid. 

The chief alterations from the contract specification, made 
with the approval of the engineer, were the substitution of 
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granite ashlar for rubble in the risers or faces of the altars, the 
alteration in the so-called watertight plaster, specified to be 
made of one part cement to three of sand, to one part cement 
to one anda half parts of sand; the backs of the dock walls 
were plastered, and a reduction effected of the proportion of 
sand used in the ordinary mortar, making it partly one cement 
to three of sand, and partly one cement to four of sand, instead 
of one to five, the alterations tending to strengthen the work. 


The Concrete. 


Mr: Messent says:—I have found in practice that the 
greatest efficiency with economy can be approximately attained 
by so proportioning the quantity of the mixed sand and cement 
as to form about one-third of the whole mass, or one-half of the 
quantity of stones; the strength of the mass so proportioned 
depending upon the relative proportions of the cement and 
sand. The sizes, or variety in the sizes of the stones, and the 
character of the sand would make a little difference as to the 
best approximate proportions. When the dimensions of the 
stones are varied, so that the smaller stones fit well into the 
interstices of the larger ones, a larger proportionate quantity of 
stones may be used than when they are approximately of 
uniform size. According to the above principle and practice, 
the proportions specified for the two kinds of rubble concrete, 
which together form the great bulk of the concrete work, 
viz., 8,650+9,803=18,453 cubic yards, out of a total of 
19,609 cubic yards, are not such as to produce the best results 
for the quantity of cement used. The proportions for 8,650 
cubic yards were one part cement, three parts sand, three 
parts ballast, and six parts of large stones over 40 Ibs., 
and for 9,803 cubic yards, one part cement, four parts 
sand, four parts ballast, and eight parts of large stones. The 
large stones were placed in the ,mass, and the concrete being 
filled in around them, they did not form an actual portion of the 
concrete, so they may be left out of the present consideration. 
The composition of the concrete portion in the first case may 
therefore be described as permeable mortar, made of one part 
of cement and three parts of sand, interspersed with ballast 
and granite chips, the volume of the mortar exceeding that of 
the stones in the proportion of nearly four to three ; and in the 
second case, as a still more permeable mortar (made of four 
parts sand to one part of cement), exceeding the stones inter- 
spersed in the proportion of nearly five to four. Now, had the 
cement, sand, and stones (using the same quantity of cement) 
been in the proportion in the first case of 1+1}+4}, the 
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mortar would have been increased in strength, and made about | could be ascertained by examination) to the concrete which 


six to eight times less permeable ; whilst its extent would have 
been diminished by three-eighths, and the impervious portion 
increased by one-half, the relative proportions of the mortar 
and stones being as two and a half to four and a half instead of 
four to three. In the second case, if the proportion had been 
one cement, two sand, and six stones, there would have been a 
greater and more advantageous difference in the increased 
strength of the mortar and the relative proportions of the per- 
meable to the impermeable portions of the mass, which would 
have been as three to six instead of five to four. 

In these remarks I feel that I am commenting upon propor- 
tions for concrete recommended or approved by an engineer of 
great experience, and for which proportions there are probably 
many precedents ; and I admit that, whilst I should similarly 
have objected to or commented on the same proportions six or 
seven years ago, I should certainly not have anticipated such a 
result from their adoption as is now under consideration. It is 
also fair to admit that apparently, where unaffected by sea- 
water, the concrete of both kinds seems very strong and ample 
for the work in which it is used. 

Beforeleaving the subject of the composition ofthe concrete, I 
should notice that although the unauthorised alterations in the 
composition of the wing walls involved an increase in the quan- 
tity of cement used (to the extent of about 12 per cent.), the 
actual result was the weakening and increased permeability of 
the wall for its whole thickness from 2} to 12 feet above datum. 
For, whilst the comparatively water-tight concrete facing, 
specified to be 2 feet thick, was replaced by a plaster skin of the 
same strength, but only about half an inch thick, the change in 
the composition of the mass of the wall from one cement, three 
sand, and six of stones, to one cement, three sand, four of 
stones, merely increased, without strengthening, the mortar or 
permeable portion in the proportion of four-tenths to four-eighths, 
and reduced the proportion of the stone, or impermeable 
material, by two-tenths. Had the proportion of sand been 
reduced as well as the ballast, so as to make the composition 
one cement, two sand, and five of.stones, or still better, 
1+13+54, a much stronger and much less permeable con- 
crete would have been made with the same quantity of cement, 
compensating for the alteration in the facing. 

Having referred to the history of the Graving Dock—so far 
as the deteriorating symptoms are concerned—since the date of 
the opening (July 8, 1885), Mr. Messent states that generally it 
appeared that the deterioration was chiefly confined (so far as 
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contained the largest proportion of sand, viz, three to one and 
upwards. The plaster composed of one of cement to one and 
a half of sand was generally hard, as were the lower portions of 
the wing walls, as well as the portions of the culverts that were 
built behind, and clear of the walls, and which were made 
throughout of one of cement, two of sand, and three of stones, 
seeming undeteriorated in any way. 


The Analyses of the Concrete. 

On Mr. Messent’s suggestion a small specimen of the plaster 
of the inner side was given to Professor Brazier. In arranging 
the specimens to be analysed by Mr. Pattinson, Mr. Messent 
selected a number of apparently undeteriorated as well as some 
deteriorated portions of the work. Among the former were 
included portions of the concrete and plaster above the level of 
high water, which consequently had not been affected by sea 
water. In selecting the apparently deteriorated specimens, says 
Mr. Messent, I endeavoured to obtain them as solid as pos- 
sible, in order to be assured that they belonged to the place 
from which they had been taken, and had not floated or oozed 
to the position in a semi-fluid state, when they might have been 
varied accumulations from other parts of the work. This may 
probably account for a difference in quantity or degree of the 
deleterious ingredients found in the specimens analysed by Mr. 
Pattinson, compared with the analyses of Professor Brazier, 
the specimens analysed by whom were, I understand, soft and 
moist. In the analyses of the briquettes, made of neat cement, 
supplied by three different makers (although made from dif- 
ferent cargoes or hatches), there is a very near concurrence in 
the reports of Professor Brazier with that of Mr. Pattinson, 
who considers the cement originally to have been of fair average 
quality. In their examination of the deteriorated concrete, 
both agree that the presence of too much magnesia in the 
cement is the cause of the deterioration ; and that, as the same 
proportion or quantity was not found in the briquettes made of 
the neat cement used, the additional quantity found in the 
spoiled concrete must have been supplied by the sea water, in 
contact with the cement portion of the concrete, which sea 
water, whilst precipitating the magnesia that it contains, takes 
away in an altered form a portion of the lime from the cement. 


Experiments on the Absorption of Sea Water by Cement. 


Mr. Messent made experiments as to the quantity of sea 
water absorbed by briquettes of neat cement, and by briquettes 
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made of cement mortar of 1 cement to 3 sand, finding that by | and coated behind and in front with a watertight skin of plaster, 
repeated absorption and drying, the solids contained in the sea so that the whole of the water absorbed could only enter 
water were left in the briquettes, and the strength of the cement | through a hole in the plaster at one end, the concrete at that 
diminished in the neat cement briquette 6964 per cent. and in | end through which the whole of the water would pass, and for 
the one to three mortar briquette 36°38 per cent. One of his | a considerable length from it, would have shown signs of de- 
experiments is described by Mr. Messent as follows :— terioration as rapidly as they have been shown in the wing and 

_ “TI took two briquettes, viz., one of neat cement and one dock walls. With regard to the want of precedent knowledge 
mixed, one to three, and, having procured two one-gallon glass of the chemical action, he states that the action, where not 
bottles with mouth and neck of about 1} inches internal accelerated by percolation under pressure is necessarily slow— 
‘diameter, I secured over the mouth of each bottle one-half of , this being illustrated by the analyses made of blocks taken 
each briquette in such a manner that any water entering the | from the north side of the South Breakwater similarly pro- 
bottles must pass through the half briquettes. They were then | portioned to the deteriorated concrete of the Graving Dock 
loaded and suspended by lines from a craft afloat in Shields | walls: that some works constructed in the sea, made of inju- 
Harbour, the depth of their immersion being about 18 feet, | diciously proportioned concrete, may be gradually deteriorating 
giving a pressure on the briquettes of about 8 lbs. per square for many years without showing outward signs of such de- 
inch. They were raised several times to allow the compressed | terioration, and that there may be other differently proportioned 
air (if any) to escape, and after actual immersion for about | concrete works in which the deterioration, if any, will be 
eighty-seven hours they were taken up and the contents of the | shown at a period so remote as not to be worthy of present 
bottles examined, when it was found that about 94 0z. of water | consideration. 


had passed through the mixed, one to three, half briquette into ; hte ; 
the bottle, and only 1 oz. had passed through the at cement PropOsech Worle of Repialne Sai Ga ee 
half briquette. The last subject considered in the report is the repair of the 


‘ ; ss dock, and its protection from further deterioration and damage. 
The Chemical Action Theory. With regard us this matter, Mr. Messent reports thus ie 

I am of opinion (Mr. Messent says) that the cause of the | seems evident, from the diminution of the quantity of water 
damage to the dock is the injurious effect of sea water, which entering after the caisson and dam were moved further out, 
entered through the holes in the plaster at four points, perco- | that the greater part of the water which had percolated and 
iated the concrete of the intermediate portion of the wing walls | injured the concrete work of the dock came from the front, and 
and of the mass behind the altars of the dock walls, and in so | I have been informed that during the construction of the dock 
percolating extracted lime from and deposited magnesia in the ; behind the cofferdam, the whole of the space was kept dry by a 
‘cement portion of the concrete, causing it to deteriorate and 6-inch diameter pulsometer. Therefore, if the water is pre- 
expand, and that the injurious percolation was- facilitated by vented from entering from the front, further damage or de- 
the inappropriate relative proportions of the cement, sand, terioration would be prevented, and I have no doubt that a 
and stones, or the insufficient quantity of cement in the original | very large proportion of the concrete is as yet uninjured, whilst 
composition of the deteriorated concrete. much of what is partially deteriorated is still strong enough for 
Mr. Messent gives reasons for the non-expansion of the its required purpose, so long as it is protected from the effect of 
quay walls, and for the absence of all previous knowledge of | further sea-water percolation. With this object the works of 
the liability of Portland cement concrete to deterioration from | repair and protection that I recommend are chiefly confined to 
the chemical action of sea water. The non-expansion of the | the outside entrance and wing walls. They consist of an 
quay walls he attributes partly to the concrete being deposited additional apron, made of concrete, composed of one Portland 
under water, and partly to their being practically immersed in | cement, one and a half sand, and four and a half gravel, 
‘the water, which maintains an approximate by equal level on enclosed by sheet piling at least 10 inches thick, 18 feet long, 
both sides of the wall, without percolation. It is pointed out | with outside walling, tied to the present apron and wing walls 
that if the intermediate concrete, instead of absorbing the | by wrought-iron bolts at 5 feet intervals. The facing of the 
whole possible quantity of water at first, had been built dry, | wing walls should be taken down, probably for a depth of 23 feet 
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from the face, so as to remove the deteriorated portions of the 


concrete, and be refaced from the foundation to under side of : 


present granite facing, by coursed granite rubble, backed with 
random rubble, set in Roman cement mortar. The coursed 
rubble to consist of two stretchers to one header, and to average 
13 feet, whilst the average of the coursed and random rubble 
should be 23 feet deep, to be properly stepped and headed to 
the existing concrete and returned for the whole thickness of 
the walls at the end next the harbour quay walls. The present 
ashlar facing of the upper portion of the wing walls to be 
rebuilt with Roman cement mortar, any deteriorated concrete 
behind to be taken out and replaced by random rubble, in 
Roman cement mortar. The copings on all the rebuilt work 
to be taken up and reset. The entrance walls to be similarly 
refaced between the quoin stones, which must be reset, a 
few cracked quoin stones to be replaced by new ones. 
The refacing of the entrance walls to be continued to the 
under side of the stairs, any of which that may be lifted or 
displaced to be reset in strong mortar. The sides of the caisson 
chamber to be faced with granite coursed rubble, 9 inches 
thick, with random backing, stepped and bonded into the con- 
crete, after the removal of the deteriorated portions. Those 
portions of the culverts that pass through the entrance and wing 
walls should be faced by coursed granite arch, side, and invert 
stones, averaging I foot in thickness, replacing the deteriorated 
concrete previously removed, The present outside apron, with the 
proposed addition to the apron, to be covered with a paving of 
granite sets, 9 inches thick, set, bedded, and jointed in Roman 
cement mortar. The outer sill between the granite quoins to 
be similarly paved, any defective concrete found being removed 
and replaced by rubble in cement. The dock walls should be 
carefully examined, and in those places where the altar stones 
have been lifted over 3 inch from their bed, they should be 
taken up, and after the removal of the soft concrete under them 
(which should be replaced by rubble in Portland cement mortar), 
they should be reset with Portland cement mortar (one to one 
and a half). Where the cracks shown are less than } inch, the 
joints may be raked out for a depth of 3 inches, and refilled with 
one to one and a half Portland cement mortar. I have not 
mentioned any repair for the foundation walls and floor of 
pump-room, as the cause of the inconvenience will, I believe, 
be removed by the repair of the entrance and dock walls. 
I estimate the approximate cost of the above described repairs, 
exclusive of the cost of the cofferdam, at 2,700/, the greater 
part of which may be considered as an addition to the strength 
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| dangerous and disagreeable. 


and quality of the dock, which, considering its magnitude 
importance, and also its locality (viz, in the middle of a granite 
district) should, I think, at least have been faced with, if not 
constructed entirely of, granite, when first constructed. 
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THE AOLUS PATENT AIR INLET WARMER, 


THIS system forms a notable and welcome advance in the 
matter of warming and ventilating our buildings. The difficulty 
so often found to prevail is that warmed and ventilated build- 
ings are unbearably stuffy, or else the atmosphere is disturbed 
by cold draughts that are as objectionable. It is only neces- 
sary to visit a certain number of buildings one after another at 
haphazard to have proof of this, and it is well known that the 
ventilating inlets have to be closed up and the stuffiness to be 
endured as the lesser of the two evils. Thus the necessity of 
warming the fresh air admitted for ventilating purposes in 
winter time has long been recognised, and various attempts 
have been made to accomplish the end. Where these provi- 
sions are made whilst a building is in course of construction, 
the object desired is not difficult of attainment, either in con- 
nection with the hot-water apparatus, or by gas or other 
ventilating stoves, as in the latter cases the necessary flues for 
carrying off the products of combustion can be constructed in 
the walls, but for buildings already erected there has always 
been great difficulty in making such provision. Where 
gas has been employed as the heating agent, the inlet ven- 
tilator, with its gas furnace, has always hitherto been 
fixed inside the buildimg. The products of combustion have 
consequently either been permitted to enter into the apartment, 
or an unsightly and complicated system of metal flue-pipes has 
had to be arranged at great expense for conducting these pro- 
ducts outside ; but the unsightliness and cost were by no means 
the measure of the evil. In the vast majority of cases, and 
especially in cold weather, condensation took place in these 
flue-pipes, and the heavy gases choked the flue, extinguishing 
the flame at the burner, followed by an escape of gas at once 
The object of the present inven- 
tion is to keep the whole of the gas-heating apparatus outside 
the building, and to give it only an ordinary protecting cow} 
to its short flue: in fact, to make it as simple as, and as much 
like to (in its provision for combustion) an ordinary street 


lamp; and it is arranged so that by no possibility either 


the gas itself or 


the products of gas combustion can 
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enter the building. The gas is employed to heat the internal | is 16 inches by 8 inches ; the average passage of air is 300 feet 
tubes through which the fresh air passes. These inlets | per minute, assuming, of course, that they are used in con- 
can be painted to match the masonry or brickwork where ex- | nection with a proper system of outlet ventilation; they are 
posed to view, or concealed in buttresses, as the architect may | provided with valves to close when required. The cost of each 


Inside View 


Section ——e j 
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ventilator is 4/. 4s.,and the expense of flue-piping is wholly 


elect. The accompanying illustrations will help to a clearer | saved. The Zolus Waterspray General Ventilating and Elec- 


understanding of the principles of the system :—The dimen- | trical Engineering Company, 124 High Holborn, certainly 
sions are 16 inches by Io inches by 26 inches; the consumption | deserve thanks for bringing forward this invention from all 


of gas is 15 feet per hour ; the clear opening into the building * sanitarians. 
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Mr. HERKOMER, who has the versatility of the old artists, 
also resembles them in his desire to impart information. 
He is not satisfied with the filling of his offices at Bushey 
and Oxford. On February 2, 9, and 16 Mr. HERKOMER 
intends to give a course of lectures at the rooms of the 
Society of Arts upon “‘ Etching and Mezzotint Engraving,” 
which will be open to students on the same conditions as the 
Cantor Lectures. In Mr. HerKomer’s studio the printing 
of his plates is also undertaken, and in his lectures he will 
therefore be able to illustrate practically the whole of the 
processes which have to be gone through in the preparation 
of a plate. 


THE constitution of the Committee of the Société of 
French Artists does not give universal satisfaction, and 
allegations of favouritism are heard, especially as regards 
the acceptance and hanging of pictures in the Salon exhibi- 
tions and the awarding of the Grand Medal. There is no 
disputing the latter point. The medal is supposed to be 
awarded to the author of the best picture in the Exhibition ; 
but as a rule it is presented to some artist of merit who is 
known to be selected beforehand. Whatever may be 
‘charged against the Committee on account of their dealings 
with pictures or medals, they certainly have. managed the 
finances of the society with prudence. According to the 
statement which was submitted on Friday last by M. 
DauMET, the treasurer, the savings now amount to 
804,554 francs, an increase of about 130,000 francs over the 
balance at the close of the preceding year. 


AN attempt was made to introduce a sensational pic- 
ture—Le flagrant délit—in the Salon of 1885, and, 
according to all accounts, it was hung, although withdrawn 
before the exhibition was opened. Afterwards it was shown 
in a special exhibition, and from want of success it was 
made the cause of an action against the artist to recover 
the losses incurred. The unlucky picture at last found its 
way to the great Paris auction room. It was sold on Friday, 
and, in spite of its notoriety, no higher bidding than 16/. 
could be obtained. 


A VERY important improvement is contemplated in 
Bordeaux, namely, a large addition to the quays and docks. 
If the financial arrangements can be carried through, about 
a mile of quay will be constructed on one side of the river, 
and on the opposite side there will be piling and jetties. 
In addition, the usual hydraulic machinery will be neces- 
sary. The works may be announced in a month or two. 
No English contractor should, however, enter on the 
competition-without a careful examination of the conditions. 


WHEN will there be an end to the attempts at restora- 
tion of the figure commonly known as the Venus of Melos, 
which is now in the Louvre? There is no denying the 
fascination which is offered to an artist by the incomplete 
arms of the goddess, and we suppose so long as there are 
sculptors in the world they will make models of the figure 
in which the arms and hands will be turned to some use. 
At present there is no certainty whether a goddess is repre- 
sented by the marble—it was QUATREMERE DE QUINCY 
who described the statue as a Vezus—but with an apple, 
shield, tablet, spear, or mirror in one of the hands the 
figure would pass for a Venus, although of a novel and 
rather provincial type. All we know is that when the 
statue came to Paris there was an inscription on the 
pedestal which was suppressed, because it stated that the 
artist was ANDRos, of Antioch on the Meander, and the 
authorities wished the French to believe that a work by 
PRAXITELES had been acquired. Der Crarac considered 
that originally one of the hands held the apple, which was 
the prize of beauty, and this theory found some support in 
‘the discovery of a hand with an apple in the place where 


the statue was found, although the fragment was of inferior 
workmanship. Dr Quincy believed that the goddess was 
represented standing beside JZars, that her left hand 
rested on his shoulder, and the right hand lay in his left 
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hand. The arrangement was more suggestive of a modern 
statuette, but it found supporters outside France. Among 
other Germans who adopted it was J. OvERBECK, and, 
according to him, the antique group must have resembled 
the group of Goethe and Schiller which stands in Weimar. 
It is remarkable that DE Qurncy’s view has just received 
official support in Berlin. ‘The director of the Academy of 
Fine Arts in that city has just sent two photographs of a 
group that is based upon it, and they are now under the 
consideration of the French Académie des Beaux-Arts. 
According to this reproduction the goddess is standing to 
the right of JZars, her left arm reclines upon the neck and 
shoulder of the god, and her right hand is placed on his 
breast. The interpretation has found favour with some 
connoisseurs ; but it is unsatisfactory, and it is not in keep- 
ing with the expression on the face of the goddess. 


M. Pau. LeErotr has completed his articles on the Salon 
of this year in the last number of Z’4r¢. As they have 
been in progress from May they form the nearest approach 
to an exhaustive criticism on an exhibition in the French 
or any other language. They are abundantly illustrated 
and also enriched by autobiographic sketches by the artists 
whose works are represented. They form an invaluable 
series, but we are afraid few writers would have the patience 
and power of will that are necessary in any one who will 


attempt to imitate them. Following the general practice, 


L) Art will have special Christmas and New Year’s numbers. 
The former has appeared, and among the illustrations is 
an exquisite etching by M. Ca#auvin, after one of the 
sketches by the Baroness N. Roruscuitp. It alone is 
worth far more than the price charged for the number. 


THE use of a referee is not apparent unless his report is 
adopted to the letter. In the report by Mr. CHARLES 
Barry on the Northampton designs the first place, it will 
be seen, was given to the design by Mr. Epmunp Law, who 
competed under the motto of “Civic.” It was described 
as being ‘‘ by far superior to others,” as “having the bold- 
ness to grasp the necessities of the whole case,” and for its 
thorough convenience of plan it was “the first in import- 
ance.” The design marked ‘“ Victurus,” by Mr. W. H. 
Ho.Lpinc, was placed second, and one marked “St. 
Crispin,” by Mr. A. W. Jerrery, of Hastings, came third. 
The Council, however; pass over the referee’s recommenda- 
tions, and agree to a combination of the plan of the last 
with the elevation of the second. As well as we can make 
out, no reason was offered for passing over the first plan, 
although it deserved the consideration of the Council. The 
members can select any plan they desire, but if they intended 
to be guided by their own admiration, they might have 
saved the town from the expense of paying for a special 
report. 


Tue revolving year brings round the time when it be- 
comes necessary to provide oneself with diaries and other 
records for the ensuing months. There are no professional 
men who have more need of them than architects, and, as 
demand is sure to regulate supply, diaries for architects are 
produced in very convenient forms. As yet, however, we 
have seen nothing which is likely to oust those by Messrs. 
Hupson & Kearns from the position they have so long 
held. The diaries are conveniently arranged, made up of 
good paper, clearly printed and ruled, and strongly bound. 
The variety of sizes is also considered an advantage ; but, 
in our opinion, the largest will be found to be best adapted 
for use. The blotting-pads introduced by the firm have, in 
addition to many special qualities, that of endurance. 
Everybody knows how much inconvenience is caused by a 
mass of bulged or loose blotting-paper, but Messrs. HUDSON 
& Krarns’s can be used throughout the year. Another 
candidate for favour is “The Architects’, Surveyors’, and 
Engineers’ Compendium,” edited by Mr. Sears, architect. 
It is brought out in quite an elegant style, contains a large 
map of London, with the surveyors’ districts, several plates 
of manufactured work, and a very large amount of technical 
information. The arrangement of the diary facilitates 
reference, and enables accounts to be readily made up. 
Lastly, we may mention the pocket diary by Messrs. 
SpraGuE & Co., which is multum in parvo, and which 
holds its own by its accuracy and neatness. 
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LONG MELFORD CHURCH.* 


T was fortunate for the ancient church buildings of 
England that at the time of the Reformation the people 

were as indifferent to anomalies as they are at present. The 
buildings were designed for the performance of functions 
which were decreed to be “‘ blasphemous forgeries,” and, if 
the Reformers had been consistent, they would have 
abandoned the old churches and erected substitutes on a 
plan more suitable for the new form of worship. What 
was done by THomAs BroucHTon early in the next century, 
when he built the church which we illustrated last week, 
suggests the more rational course. Here we find a building 
in which acongregation could assemble without fear of being 
disturbed by the presence of anything that was suggestive 
of the ideas which the country and its rulers had renounced. 
It has no painted or sculptured images, and no symbolic 
ornament. The uncomfortable doctrine of equality, even 
as “miserable sinners,” was not recognised; rights of pro- 
perty were asserted up to the foot of the altar-table, for, as 
Mr. Lynam tells us, ‘the floor is parcelled out in appro- 
priated allotments,” and there are commodious pews in the 
chancel. The action of BRouGHToN of Broughton, in ye 
county of Stafford, was certainly inspired by a sense of 
fitness that is unusual among us. It was not anticipated, 
partly owing, as we have said, to the national passivity, 
partly to the belief that the change of religion was not final, 
and partly to the difficulty of finding money to erect new 
buildings. Vet something was done towards making the 
churches correspond with the transformation of belief. 
Everything that had value and was portable was carried 
away, and what remained was made innoxious by being 
deprived of its beauty. The story that is related of Bishop 
Hatv’s saving the stained-glass windows of his chapel at 
Norwich by removing the heads of the figures, reveals the 
kind of spirit which prevailed for more than a century. 
Parts of churches and figures were supposed to be especially 
tainted; if they were removed, the remainder, with all its 
blemishes and defects, might be utilised, and much money 
was certain to be spared. 

The people thought in that way in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and we have reason to be thankful for 
their compromise. If they tried to be consistent they must 
have demolished the old churches or allowed them to fall 
into ruin ; that is to say, prompt or slow destruction was 
inevitable. Their action has preserved the buildings, and 
with them many things which must be deemed to be out of 
keeping with the services. Fortunately for archeologists, 
there was no man among the purifiers having charge of the 
alterations of churches who believed, like STRAFFORD, in the 
virtue of ‘‘ Thorough.” 

Reflections like the foregoing naturally arise at the sight 
of the monograph on the architecture of Long Melfrod 
Church, which Mr. G. Lauriston ConpEr has prepared. 
It reveals how much was left undone in the various trials 
which the church underwent. It is supposed, for instance, 
that the agents of reform were frenzied when they saw an 
epitaph beginning with “ Orate pro Anima.” But one of 
the characteristic features of the church is the long line of 
inscriptions, carved in text letters, forming a band round 
the walls, in which a similar desire is expressed by the 
Martyns, Cioprons, Morvetts, Dents, and other bene- 
factors, who supplied the money for the building. While so 
long a record in plain English was allowed to escape, there 
was little use in removing a brass or a slab because it con- 
tained an appeal for pity, an intercession of some fervent 
tongue in a Latin formula. The same may be said of other 
survivals which, in SHAKESPEARE’s words, “ hath nature that 
in time will venom breed.” They are as eloquent in their 
ruined state as when they were created. 

The church of Long Melford, as all our readers must 
know, is aremarkably fine example of Perpendicular work, 
which cannot be obscured by having attached to it as 
hideous a tower as the eighteenth century ever produced. 
The building consists of a nave with aisles, each about the 
same width as nave, chancel, and lady chapel. ‘The total 
length within, from tower to end of chancel, is 152 feet 

to inches. There is a slight variation from uniformity in 
the width of the church, as in the nave, which at the tower 

* Church of the Holy Trinity, Long Melford. 
By E. Lauriston Conder, Architect. (Davy & Son.) 


A Monograph, 


is 18 feet 94 inches, and at the chancel 19 feet 8 inches. 
The walls are built of flint and stone. The builders did not 
believe in any connection between a dim and a religious. 
light, for “there are no less than seventy-four traceried. 
windows in the church proper; and including the chapels,. 
the vestries, and the porch, the total is ninety-seven, ex- 
clusive of any in the northern tower.” ‘There is enough 
evidence for the belief that the thirty-six clerestory windows. 
were filled with stained glass, and we may conclude that the 
aisle windows were also enriched with colour. There were 
mural paintings and fine monuments in the building, and it 
was not deficient in riches about its eight altars. Although 
it was not the scene of historical events, it was a church 
of which Suffolk had reason to be proud. 

It gains additional interest if we remember that the 
greater part of it was erected about 1484, and the lady 
chapel some years later. It therefore was not more than 
half a century old when the Act of 1535 for the suppression 
of monasteries was passed. Judging by subsequent events, 
we might suppose there was no great enthusiasm for build- 
ing churches at that period. Long Melford does not, 
however, show any signs of a falling off from the ancient 
generosity. The work is costly, and, judging by the records, 
the expense was borne by a few people. They were, of 
course, mainly the landholders of the district, but in one 
of the inscriptions the name of RycHARD LOvEDAy,. 
botelier, is associated with that of his master, and we may 
be sure he was not the only serving-man who contributed 
to the treasury. 

There is an old document by one of the Martyn family 
which gives an account of the church as it appeared in its. 
early days, before King HENRy’s commissioner went to 
Suffolk. As was natural, perhaps, the old man’s memory 
is stronger about the images in the church than about 
architectural effect. He was able to recall the fair gilt 
figures of the Crucifixion behind the high altar, which 
made a beautiful show when the shutters were opened on 
festivals ; the image of ‘“‘ Our Lady of Pity” that stood in 
his own aisle; the great rood, which had also figures of the 
Apostles, fair painted on boards. He remembered the press 
in the vestry, which was so large that the copes could be 
hung apart without folding or frumpling. Many of the 
most striking of the ceremonies are mentioned by him, and 
he is not oblivious of the feasting which followed them. 
There were processions about the parish from time to time,. 
which gave opportunities for the exercise of hospitality, 
On one Tuesday, being a fish-day, there was breakfast, with 
butter and cheese, at the parsonage, and a drinking at 
Mr. CLopron’s. Three times a year there was a dinner for 
the members of the choir at Melford Hall. On the eve of 
St. James’s Day there was a bonfire, with a tub of ale and 
bread for the poor. Master Marryn used to have three 
bonfires in the course of the year before his door, on which 
occasions bread and ale were distributed ; and in addition, 
on St. Thomas’s Eve—supposing it did not fall on a fish- 
day—there were long mutton-pies and peascods. For the 
more civil of the poor neighbours the high honour was 
reserved of being called in and seated beside Master 
Martyn’s grandfather. Wax tapers, with balls of yellow 
and green wax, were set up about the hall and before an 
image of the Baptist, and when they were extinguished a 
watch candle was placed on the pavement in the middle of 
the hall, and remained burning through the night. 

But the commingling of devotion and simple enjoy- 
ment was no safeguard for Long Melford. HENRyY’s com- 
missioner appeared in the place, and on November 4, 1539, 
it, with other possessions which the Abbot of Bury ruled, 
were surrendered to the King. According to historians, an 
event of the kind was common at that time; each week, and 
commonly each day, was marked by the charge of owner- 
ship in one or more monasteries. 

In the first year of the next, or Boy King’s reign, Long 
Melford underwent a process of purification, which is duly 
set forth in the churchwardens’ accounts. Bra-ses to the 
weight of 340 lbs. were sold for 53s. Humrrry the smith 
bought the gear from the rood-loft—seven great dogs, &c.— 
in a lot, for 31s. 7a. A goldsmith of Sudbury secured some 
of the images from the high altar for 13s. All the great 
images went for 6s. 8¢., and an alabaster altar for a similar 
sum. A table of alabaster belonging to the latter work 
found its way back to the church, and is now in the north 
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aisle. Another part of the process is depicted in the entry, 
“* Paid to JOHN KENDALL for whytyn of the churche and 
chappell above and beneth xxxiiiis. viiid.” But there were 
some things which were beyond the reach of the brushes, 
and were saved. One was the long hymn or poem inscribed 
upon the running scrolls around the Clopton chantry 
chapel, and which is supposed to be a copy of LypGate’s, 
who lived in the fifteenth century. The ridge of the roof 
in the same chapel has also a series of small tablets, on 
which a part of the “ Litany of the Saints” is inscribed. 
Within and without Long Melford Church letters were used 
as a means of ornamentation. The monuments and stained 
glass which escaped are also of great interest. 

Mr. CoNnpDER has gone about his work of illustration and 
description with an evident desire to form a record which 
might hereafter be accepted without hesitation. In his 
drawings he appears to have sought accuracy in the first 
place, and the whole of the plates are excellent examples of 
measured work. His monograph will have a more enduring 
value than if he trusted to freehand sketches. The building 
well merited to be represented so carefully, and we hope 
Mr. ConpDER, from his success in this case, may be able to 
find time to treat other buildings in a similar style. The 
inhabitants of the district will do well to consider the sugges- 
tions which are given about the restoration of Long Melford 
Church. The tower, which is altogether unworthy of the 
building, and the lady chapel, should be first undertaken. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


* THE fourth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. E. I’Anson, president, 
an the chair. 
It was announced that the following gentlemen had ceased to 
‘tbe members :—Mr. H. Barber, Manchester ; Mr. W. J. Bowyer, 
‘Cambridge ; Mr. R. S. Ingram, Kilmarnock ; Mr. E. Schmidt, 
late of Eastbourne; Mr. Souttar, Aberdeen; Mr. E. J. Thomas, 
London ; and Mr. Charles Young, London. 


Prize and Studentship. 

Mr, MACVICAR ANDERSON, hon. secretary, announced that 
the Council had awarded 20 guineas to the author of the 
drawings sent in under the motto ‘ Semper Fidelis,” in competi- 
tion for the prize offered by Mr. R. W. Edis, F.S.A., for the best 
‘series of measured drawings or sketches of any building or 
‘buildings erected in Great Britain or Ireland in any style 
current between the years 1600 and 1800, such drawings to be 
made during the autumn, and within a period of four weeks. 
The sealed envelope being opened by Mr. Anderson, he read 
out the name of the successful competitor, viz., Mr. Sidney K. 
«Greenslade, of Ockenden Road, Islington. He announced that 
the Archeological Studentship, the joint gift of the School of 
Athens and the President of the Institute of Architects, had 
‘een awarded to Mr. Ravenscroft Elsey Smith. The names of 
tthe other applicants were Messrs. James Cromer Watt, F. E. 
Williams, James H. Cooke, A. M. Poynter, R. Schultze, and 
Arthur Needham Wilson. ‘These candidates, he said, need 
mot be disappointed, as they had met a foeman worthy of them. 
He mentioned that drawings exhibited in the room were by Mr. 
A. Needham Wilson, Soane Medallist, and by the late George 
Devey. He then read the following letter from Sir James 
Fergusson, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs :— 


Exhibition at Munich. 

“Tam directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to state to you, 
for the information of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
that his lordship has been informed by the German 
Ambassador at this court that, with the support of the 
Bavarian Government, the third International Art Exhibition 
will be opened at Munich from June 1 next until October 3, 
and is intended to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the 
first art exhibition held in that capital. His lordship is 
informed that this Exhibition is under the patronage of 
H.R.H. the Prince Regent of Bavaria, and as it is specially 
desired to obtain the co-operation of foreign artists with the 
view of enhancing its interest, he has been requested to make 
it known to British artists. 

“T accordingly enclose you copies of the programme and 
regulations of the Exhibition, in order that publicity may be 
given to its objects, and am to request you to inform me what 
prospect there is of British artists taking part therein.” 

Mr. F. R. FARROW (Godwin Bursar) read a paper on 

The ®ecent Development of the City of Vienna. 

Mr. Farrow commenced by describing the separation 
between the city of Vienna and its surrounding town by a 
system of fortifications existing previous to 1857, and the 


proposals made to remove the separation, leading to the decree 
of the Emperor, issued Christmas 1857. 

Decree of the Emperor.—This decree provided for the 
removal of the fortifications, the appropriation of the area 
partly for open spaces, partly for sites of public buildings, for 
the formation of a boulevard round the city and a quay next the 
Danube Canal, for the sale of surplus land to form a fund from 
which were to be erected numerous public buildings, and for 
the promotion of a competition for designs of the proposed 
scheme. 

Carrying-out of the Decree.—The competition was held, an 
official plan subsequently prepared in the Office of Works of 
the Ministry of the Interior, and the work commenced. The 
Stadt Park, the Palace Court, People’s Gardens, Rath-haus 
Garden, and the place in front of the Votive Church laid out as 
open spaces. The building fund was established by the sale of 
surplus land at prices ranging from 150,000/. to 300,000/. 
sterling per acre, from which was defrayed the cost of erecting 
public buildings on the Ring. 

Museum of Applied Art.—Erected for the purpeses of a 
museum and technical art school during the years 1868-71, from 
the designs of the late Freiherr von Ferstel, Royal Gold 
Medallist, at a cost of 65,0007. 

Cur Salon in the Stadt Park.—A building used as a 
concert-room and café, designed by J. Garben in florid Italian 
Renaissance. 

Opera House.—Was the first public building erected on the 
Ring, having been built during 1861-68 from the designs of 
Vander Nill and Von Siccardsburg, at a cost of 500,c00/.,, for 
the accommodation of an audience of 3,000 persons. 

Academy of Fine Arts.—Facing the Schiller Platz, designed 
by Baron von Hansen, and erected in 1874-76. Contained 
galleries for casts and pictures, library and reading-room, and 
accommodation for students of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and etching. 

Museums of Art and Natural History.—These twin 
museums, intended to form, with the Imperial Palace now in 
course of erection, one grand conception, from the designs of 
Semper and Hasenauer, were commenced in 1872 and com- 
pleted in 1884. 

flouses of Parliament.—In Classical Greek style, designed 
by Baron von Hansen, consisted in the main of a one-storey 
building on a basement, and provided for a House of Peers and 
a House of Representatives, with the necessary offices, &c. 

Rath-haus.—Designed by Freiherr Friedrich von Schmidt, 
Royal Gold Medallist, whose plans were selected in open com- 
petition. Erected in 1872-1884, in modern German Gothic 
style, with an admixture of Renaissance features. Included a 
grand ball-room, 12,000 feet superficial area and 45 feet high, 
with its attendant supper-rooms, salons, &c., a council chamber 
and municipal offices. 

University.—The buildings contained forty-six lecture-rooms 
for 6,000 students in the faculties of Arts, Laws, Medicine, and 
Theology ; three large halls for festival occasions, examination- 
rooms, and a fine library, on the model of the Ste.-Geneviéve at 
Paris, for 32,000 volumes and 520 readers. The buildings were 
designed by Baron von Ferstel, commenced in 1874 and com- 
pleted in 1885. 

Court Theatre.—Designed by Semper and Hasenauer in 
florid Renaissance, thus contrasting with the other buildings in 
the same group—the Houses of Parliament in Greek, the Rath- 
haus in German Gothic, and the University in severe Italian 
Renaissance. 

Ring Theatre and its Commemorative Building —On the 
site of the Ring Theatre, destroyed by fire December 8, 1881, 
Das Kaiserliche Stiftungs-haus had been erected, from the 
designs of Baron von Schmidt. The building contained a 
commemorative chapel and suites of residences in “ flats.” 
These latter were specially noteworthy, as showing the latest 
phase of feeling in Vienna in respect to such domiciles, the 
rooms being for the most part entered directly from a vestibule 
or corridor, a distinct departure from earlier types of plan, in 
which the only means of access to many of the apartments was 
by transit of other rooms. 

The Bourse.—Designed by Baron von Hansen, and erected 
in 1870-1875 at a cost of about 350,000/. The great hall of 
basilican form, 195 feet by 130 feet in extreme dimensions ; 
offices for bankers and stockbrokers, a corn exchange, &c. 

Flotels on the Ring.—The Grand Hotel, on the Karntner 
Ring, with 300 visitors’ rooms ; the Hotel Imperial, also on the 
Karntner Ring, formerly the palace of the Duke of Wiirttem- 
burg, and the Hotel Austria, on the Schotten Ring, each with 
150 rooms, and the Hotel Metropole, on the Franz Josef’s 
Quay, with 400 visitors’ rooms. 

Palace of the Grand Duke Waolliam.—On the Park Ring, 
overlooking the Stadt Park, designed by Baron von Hansen, 

Houses tn * Flats.’—The “ Heinrichshof,” one of the largest 
in Vienna, situated on the Ring, and built from the designs of 
Baron von Hansen. The house “ Zur Kugel,” or Globe House, 
erected in the Hof, in the Baroque style prevalent in old 
Vienna, from the designs of Ludwig Tischler, combining café 
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and restaurant with dwellings on the upper floors, planned on 
the most modern system, with the rooms entered from vesti- 
bules or corridors. House of Herr Neumann, in the Rudolfs- 
platz, with stone facade, an exception to the stucco generally 
used in Vienna. The Arkaden-Hauser, near the Rath-haus, 
luxuriously fitted blocks of residences, with cafés and restaurants 
on the ground floor. A group in the Stadiongasse, also near 
the Rath-haus, planned on the older system of residences in 
“flats”? The Schwarzenberg group, containing one hundred 
dwellings in three blocks, also planned on the older system. 
The private house of the Brothers B5hm, in the Maria Lilfer- 
strasse, with the ground floor arranged for shops and small 
residences for letting, and the third floor also arranged for 
letting. The Commercial Bank, a combination of business 
premises and residences on the upper floors. 

Other Developments of Vienna Architecturally.—The 
author briefly noted some of the churches of Friedrich Schmidt, 
the Brigittenau, the Weissgirber, the Lazzaristen, and the 
octagonal planned and domed Gothic church in Funf haus. 

Mr. THOMAS BLASHILL, Superintending Architect to the 
Metropolitan Board, then read a short paper on the subject of 


Architectural Design in Viennese Buildings. 


He commenced by referring to the drawings and photographs 
he had obtained during a recent visit to Vienna, which illus- 
trated most of the important new buildings. A plan, prepared 
in the office of the architect to the municipality, showed the 
situation and surroundings of the city, which, as regarded 
latitude and altitude, only slightly differed from London. The 
climate, however, differed materially, and the general brilliant 
sunshine makes Vienna, to English eyes, first of all bright. It 
could not be called a manufacturing or commercial city, but 
more the town residence of the Emperor and wealthy classes. 
In some of the suburbs were important villas, but the middle 
classes lived mostly in flats, in which accommodation was far 
more expensive than a house and garden in London. The 
working population occupied houses of some architectural pre- 
tensions, with rather high rooms, in which, however, they were 
closely packed. From an elevated point near the beautiful 
“ Volks garten,” the chief of the new buildings could be seen: 
the Hof, or Court, theatre now being completed by Baron von 
Hasenauer, sumptuous in design and decoration, and open on 
every side ; Ferstel’s University, and his Votive Church; the 
Palace of Justice; the Town Hall, by Baron von Schmidt ; 
and the Houses of Parliament, by Baron von Hansen. These 
names would be familiar to the Institute as those of past or 
present honorary corresponding members. Following along 
the wide Ringstrasse were the two imperial museums, and 
opposite to them the new palace of the emperor was slowly 
rising. Blocks of private houses filled up intervals, and formed 
backgrounds to the view. The new Opera House, rather 
beyond the view, was a fine Renaissance building, possessing 
an auditorium very successful in respect to sight and sound. 
The grand church of St. Stephen was a rare ancient example of 
the Gothic style, but the Votive Church and the Town Hall were 
almost the only modern instances of Gothic in that area, the 
group of spires in the latter forming a picturesque feature above 
the horizontal lines of the general mass of buildings. The sober 
character of the ground work of the great mass of Italian 
designs was striking. Doorways, windows, &c., seemed old 
friends of thirty years’ standing ; and, though specimens of good 
Renaissance were not wanting, there was little or nothing of the 
very “free Classic” which, in the interva], had flourished in 
London. The Houses of Parliament formed the only instance 
known to Mr. Blashill of the successful use of the Greek style 
in a large and complicated design by Baron von Hansen. In 
this work it was developed into life and beauty. The building 
was of greyish-white marble, and the interior richly designed 
in coloured marbles, adorned with figure sculpture and 
harmonious decorations. Figure sculpture was a striking 
feature of the new architecture of Vienna. It was very cheaply 
executed, and was employed in every situation in which the 
human figure could be placed in the exterior of a building, and 
also much used in interiors. The back elevation of the 
University building furnished a good example of external 
sgraffito work. In such a climate and under the conditions of 
cleansing in Vienna, it seemed probable that it would long 
retain its freshness. Terra-cotta was used in enriched friezes 
and figure sculpture. Although much used, brick was seldom 
seen in the elevations of important buildings, much of the 
architecture being executed in cement upon a structure of brick. 
Stone was not the local building material, but good grey marble, 
reddish-white marble, and light-grey limestones were obtained 
for important buildings, besides the richly-coloured marbles 
lavishly used inside the Houses of Parliament. Portland 
cement had been much used externally, but old work executed 
in local plaster wore well, and this plaster was still used. The 
new improvements were the result of a grand combination of 
tact, talent, and business capacity, and were worthy of study. 
Having referred to the employment of women as bricklayers 
and masons’ labourers, Mr. Blashill concluded by expressing 


his thanks to Baron von Hansen, Baron von Hasenauer, and 
Baron von Schmidt, who had received him cordially and 
rendered him much assistance. 

Mr. WILLIAM WoopDwarbD, referring to a paper read by 
Mr. T. G. Jackson at the meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, said he had been informed that the study of the history of 
architecture was antiquarianism, examinations were not neces- 
sary, and building operations were confined to builders. Mr. 
Woodward was proceeding to say that Professor Kerr com- 
mended these views, when 
* ee KERR protested that he had said nothing of the 

ind. 

Mr. WOODWARD said he was not surprised at the absence 
that evening of the artist architects. The questions of laying, 
out streets, embellishment of cities, municipal control, were 
far beyond the ken of the high art architects. Yet the 
President had in that room shown them what had been done im 
the modern city of Rome. Mr. John Hebb had told them of 
municipal work in Milan, and now Mr. Farrow had told them 
of what had been done in the beautiful city of Vienna. 
According to Mr. Blashill’s account of the architecture of 
Vienna he (Mr. Woodward) thought that the generality of it 
might be classed under the category of cast-iron architecture. 
He gathered from the papers read to them that in laying out 
cities foreign Governments took care that the task should be 
relegated to those who were supposed to know what was 
proper and fitting for the architectural adornment of a 
metropolis. The boulevard proposed for London, had it 
been carried out, would, no doubt, have been a great additiom 
to the beauty and health of the metropolis. Climate, however, 
had a great deal to do in determining what was fit for the 
adornment of a city. Here we could not have so much 
sculpture ornament as in Vienna. Mr. Woodward then made 
a digression, and, in the midst of remarks on the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, 

Mr. DAwsON asked if these remarks were in order. 

The PRESIDENT said he could hardly tell whether they bore 
on the subject till he heard more. 

Mr. WoopwaRbD said his object was to show that the 
system adopted in Vienna and other foreign capitals was better 
than our own in London. The Gray’s Inn Road was laid out 
6o feet wide. Now there were tramways on the road, and 
there was not anirch too much space. Yet the Metropolitan 
Board proposed to make a road from Holborn to Islington 
only so feet wide, and there was no one to prevent this blunder 
being carried out. That was an instance of the irresponsibility 
and want of control of the Metropolitan Board. 

Mr. DAwsoON proposed a vote of thanks to the readers of 
the papers. Taking the two together, they seemed to him one 
of the most valuable contributions they had had for years. 

Mr. ARTHUR CATES seconded the proposal. Mr. Farrow 
had visited Vienna as the Godwin Bursar. The results of Mr. 
Farrow’s studies showed how great an advantage was open 
to a student in obtaining the bursary. It was not to the credit 
of the London or the provincial students that on the last occa- 
sion there had not been a single competitor for it. Besides 
the student, Mr. Blashill, the mature and _highly-placed 
official, had visited Vienna, and he hoped the lessons he had 
learned there would have happy results in the future for 
London. Mr. Cates then referred to shattered schemes of 
improvement, and among them that for the reconstruction of the 
district between Whitehall and Westminster, and said that 
when they considered the expenditure of money and what was 
done in every great city in Germany, Austria, and even in 
Bohemia—and those peoples were comparatively poor—we 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves. But it was a wise and 
provident expenditure, and it contributed to the pleasures of 
the people and the improvement of cities, and the works were 
carried out with some regard to dignity. The architecture in 
itself might not be so perfect, it might lack some of that 
elegance of design of our leading architects, but it showed a 
general care for harmony of composition, liberality of design, 
generosity of execution, and provision of space. The buildings 
in Vienna were roomy and spacious, their staircases were 
neither cramped nor confined, and these principles governed 
the whole design. The key to all this was that the architects 
were subjected to academical training—training which caused 
the faults and harshness alluded to by Mr. Woodward, but which, 
while it hampered their hand and eye, gave them the idea of 
harmony and space, which so many of our architects neglected 
for the picturesque and the graceful. Public bodies here were 
not so much to blame as architects themselves, who should 
insist on their designs being carried out. But architects 
encouraged their masters to do cheap things, &ec. In Vienna 
land was at the least as costly and as valuable as in London, 
house-rent was double the price, and yet they could afford to 
sacrifice space for the beauty of the city and the health of the 
people. In London they found every great scheme was spoilt 
and blasted by a miserable and wretched parsimony or a 
wasteful prodigality. There was a curious parallelism between 
Vienna, Paris, and London. In Vienna the Ringstrasse was 
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constructed on the site of the old fortifications. In Paris the 
Boulevards had taken the place of the bulwarks. In London 
a similar opportunity offered in 1750. There was a scheme for 
forming a new road from Marylebone to the City, and the Act 
authorising it stipulated that no building should be constructed 
within 50 feet of the line of frontage. But of all the squalid 
streets the City Road was the most miserable. Shops were 
brought forward to the frontage, and the whole character of the 
road was destroyed. That had been a magnificent opportunity 
for forming a Ringstrasse round London. London at one time 
had fine open streets, but the forecourts were destroyed by the 
miserable buildings brought up to the frontage. In conclusion, 
Mr. Cates said the use of stucco in Vienna was seen at its best, 
and he alluded to the féteing of Baron von Hansen when he 
attained the age of seventy. Though virtually retired, he was 
still working away indoors. 

Professor KERR said that the Government in this country 
did not admit of these large undertakings of metropolitan 
decoration, the public holding the responsibility over them. 
The Metropolitan Board was under responsibility to the rate- 
payers : thus it was impossible for us to achieve what was done 
under Imperial Government. Architecture did not flourish 
under a Government like ours. Yet, going through London, 
buildings were seen which—and admitting they had faults— 
constituted, according to the opinion of foreign architects, a 
series of exceedingly creditable buildings. Our system of 
decoration of towns was different from the Continental system. 
Here it was the result of individual effort and of individual 
design. We must, therefore, take credit for doing our own 
work in our own way, and in a highly honourable way. Our 
public authorities were not alive to the fact that the decoration 
of the town paid as a commercial undertaking. Architects 
ought to impress on them that expenditure of money on art 
was a beneficial expenditure to the nation at large, and also a 
profitable investment. 

The PRESIDENT said it was fifty years since he was in 
Vienna, and that the past fifty years had been a time of com- 
parative peace following on an era of bloodshed. London, 
notwithstanding the shortcomings of its administrators, had 
accomplished much. To mention only one—What nobler work 
had been done anywhere than the Thames Embankment, as 
carried out by the Metropolitan Board of Works? The 
Farnese Palace in Rome and many of the finest palaces in 
Genoa were plastered, but had dressings of stone. If stucco 
were used only as plaster and no lines run along it to simulate 
stone, its use was defensible. 

The vote was passed by acclamation. 

Mr. FARROW, in replying, spoke of an architect’s assistant 
at Vienna, who, out of a salary of 300/. a year, paid 1oo/. for 
his suite of rooms on a third floor. In addition to Bohemians, 
a large number of Italian workmen came into Vienna during 
the year, and were mostly employed on masonry. 

Mr. Blashill having replied, the meeting adjourned till 
January 16. 


ARCHITECTURE IN NORTHAMPTON. 


LECTURE, or what the French call a cawserie, was de- 
livered lately in the Town Hall of Northampton by Sir 
Henry Dryden. According to the report in the Mercury, Sir 
Henry said Northampton was singularly fortunate in the respect 
that it contained some particularly interesting architecture. 


The inhabitants had shown themselves particularly interested | 
in some of these fine old buildings by destroying them. There | 


were St. Thomas’s Hospital, St. James’s Hospital, and the old 
castle, which they had destroyed. He hoped what he had to 
say would have the effect of making them try to preserve what 
little remained, or he supposed they would in time knock them 
down. There were only two houses in Northampton now which 
were worth preserving. One was the old house in Mayfair, in- 
habited by Mr. Mold, and the other the house in the Market 
Square, painted blue and gold, and inhabited by bacon and pork. 
He alluded to a drawing on the walls, illustrative of the fashions 
worn by ladies years ago, and pointed out that architecture had 
gone through various phases just in the same way as fashion 
in dress had. People in one generation had no respect for 
what had been done by a previous generation. There was no 
such thing as a final settlement. They heard a great deal of 
bosh in Northampton and other places about having “final 
settlements.” People who said such things did not know what 
they were talking about. Architecture from time to time pro- 
gressed just like other things ; and from the early ages it pro- 
gressed in a very methodical way till it received its check in 
what we now call the“ Reformation.” There were three kinds of 
architecture—military, civil, and ecclesiastical. The only notable 
example of military architecture he knew of in the county now 
Northampton Castle was destroyed, was Barnwell Castle Ot 
civil architecture, there were two or three good examples about ; 
but what he should concern himself with mostly was ecclesias- 
tical architecture. Now they would find that religion had been 


not only the great promoter of art, but also the great destroyer 
of art. It had caused men to destroy things which they never 
would have destroyed if it had not been for religion. When 
the Christians got the upper hand they destroyed the old classic 
temples; and when the Puritans got the upper hand they destroyed 
the old English churches. Sir Henry then proceeded in his pleasant 
discursive style to give a sketch of the history of architecture, 
illustrating it from drawings of the Northamptonshire churches. 
It had been denied by some people that there was any Saxon 
architecture at all; but he believed there certainly was, and 
there were two excellent examples of it at Brixworth and Earl’s 
Barton. From the pictures shown of these churches it looked 
as if there was a certain amount of rudeness about them ; but it 
must not be considered that rudeness was a guarantee of ancient 
date. The late Mr. Watkins, of Brixworth, in fact, believed the 
church there was actually an old Roman basilica. Some very 
beautiful richly finished drawings of portions of Northampton- 
shire and other churches, the work of the late Mr. E. F. Law, 
and now in the possession of his son, Mr. Edmund Law, were 
exhibited, and served to further illustrate various styles of 
architecture. Sir Henry pointed out the characteristics and 
peculiarities of these various periods, and in nearly every case 
referred the audience to a place in the neighbourhood where 
they could go and study the actual thing in stone. As an ex- 
ample of Early English work he mentioned Queen Eleanor’s 
Cross, and he said he hoped the people of Northampton would 
be kind enough not to destroy that. He understood that boys 
made it one of their Sunday pastimes to go and cock-shy stones 
at the cross, and cut their nasty names in it. He hoped after 
what he had said they would stop it. The Reformation did 
good in the way of stopping the further debasement of architec- 
ture. William Belchier, who died at Guilsborough in 1609, 
left a manuscript, at present in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
in which he stated that there were no less than 186 coats of 
arms in the windows of All Saints Church, and 30 in the win- 
dows of St. Giles. All Saints was not burned down till 1675. 
This showed that previous to 1609—which was after the 
Reformation—the people had respect for their churches. Then 
came the great Rebellion, and then it was that the great 
smashing-up took place. There were commissioners sent out 
by the Puritans to smash images, altars, windows, and other 
things of that kind which they thought savoured of superstition. 
Sometimes they left orders that so and so was to be done ; and 
it showed the feelings of the people that where the com- 
missioners left orders the things were never done. One re- 
ligion had never been known to promote art, and that was the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church. They had always stuck to the 
very opposite of art, and did now. If anyone wanted to know 
what was the most truly ugly building on the face of the earth, 
he must go to a Scotch Presbyterian Church to get it. 

Mr. Deacon, asked Sir Henry if he could explain how it 
was that in St. Giles’s Church the east window was out of the 
centre. 

Sir Henry, whilst not exactly recollecting the circumstances 
of St. Giles’s Church, said the peculiarity pointed out by the 
gentleman who had asked him the question was observable in. 
some other churches also. It frequently happened that the: 
chancel was out of the centre. Perhaps the most notable in- 
stance of this was Carlisle Cathedral. The nave was Norman, 
but the chief part of it was destroyed in Cromwell’s time. 
When the monks got money enough they built a new choir, 
larger and ona far grander scale than the old one. Conse- 
quently, the tower arch is ten or twelve feet out of the centre of 
the choir. In some Augustine monasteries there was only one 
aisle—it was generally a north aisle. It happened in this way. 
The domestic buildings were built on the south side, because 
that was the sunny side. When they wanted to enlarge the 
church they could not go where the buildings were, so they 
built on the north side. Consequently the church was lop-sided.. 


FIRES IN THEATRES. 


T a meeting of the architectural section of the Philo- 
A sophical Society of Glasgow held lately—Mr. James 
Thomson, F.R.I.B.A, in the chair—Mr. T. L. Watson read a 
paper on “Fire Prevention and Exits from Public Buildings.” 
At the outset Mr. Watson said his remarks would be directed 
chiefly to theatres. The subject of the safety of theatres was 
one which should be of some interest in Glasgow, he said, if he 
was justified in the assertion that we had had in this city a 
larger number of theatre fires, proportionately to the number of 
our theatres, than any other city in the world. In a pamphlet 
published by Captain Shaw on the subject, Glasgow came next 
to London and Paris with a total of no less than ten theatres 
destroyed by fire, the various totals being as follow :— London, 
21; Paris, 20; Glasgow, 10; Edinburgh, New York and 
Boston, U.S., 4 each; Namur, 3; Manchester, Hull, and 
Vienna, 2 each; and 4o other towns I each. Since the date 
of Captain Shaw’s pamphlet a music-hall had been destroyed 
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by fire in this city, a theatre in 1879, while in 1884 a fatal panic 
occurred in a music-hall. Captain Shaw’s list included only 
buildings destroyed by fire, and accordingly it did not mention 
the panic at the Glasgow Theatre Royal in 1849, when 65 
lives were lost. Mr. Watson said his subject fell naturally 
under two headings :—Ist. Fire, its prevention, restriction, and 
extinction ; and 2nd. The safety of the occupants of a theatre 
or other building in the event of fire or panic. Obviously the 
situation of a theatre was of the first importance in regard not 
only to its own safety, but also to that of surrounding 
buildings. It was a matter perhaps difficult to reach by legis- 
lation, but essential if it could be reached. ‘The ideal site 
would be one isolated on every side. We might at least enact 
that a theatre was not to be smothered up among other build- 
ings, as sO many at present were. The sooner we do make 
such an enactment the better. In April 1885 the Glasgow 
city magistrates drew up certain proposed regulations, and in 
October of the present year some of these were adopted by the 
Justices of the Peace. Amongst those which were not 
adopted he found the following :—“ No building capable of con- 
taining 1,000 persons or upwards shall be allowed to be built 
unless sufficient access can be obtained to it from at least two 
streets or lanes.” He was not entirely satisfied with this pro- 
posed regulation. It was possible to make a safe theatre 
having access from one street only, however desirable it might 
be to have access from more; and, on the other hand, the 
situation of a theatre might be quite unsuitable in spite of its 
having access from two or even three or four streets or lanes. 
The safety of a theatre depended more upon its immediate 
proximity to a street than upon its having access from more 
than one street. He should rather have a site having one 
ample frontage and with no other buildings intervening between 
the theatre and the street than one surrounded with other 
buildings, and having access only by means of passages or 
lobbies through those other buildings. With regard to the 
stage of the theatre, two improvements, he said, suggested 
themselves at once—the first, that -electric lighting should 
take the place of gas on the stage; and the second, that 
the scenery and drapery should be protected by treat- 
ment with some non-combustible solution. While everything 
should be done to render the scenery unburnable, too much 
reliance should not be placed on this precaution. It 
would unquestionably be a great improvement if we could make 
the roofs of our theatres fireproof; and if we could not make 
this compulsory, it should be done wherever circumstances 
admitted. In connection with provisions for the restriction of 
fire there was a very important matter which had not yet 
received all the consideration which it merited. This was the 
restriction of the products of combustion, smoke, and noxious 
gases, and their diversion from the audience. Ina theatre fire the 
loss of life was usually due almost entirely to suffocation, caused 
either by the smoke and poisonous gases from the fire, or by 
the congestion of the audience in the stairs and passages. It 
was generally recognised now that there should be one or more 
shafts over the stage which would admit of the escape of a 
large volume of smoke. With reference to the means of escape 
in the event of a fire or panic, Mr. Watson said the ideal 
theatre, if it was a large one, should have two exits from each 
floor or level, though not necessarily separate and independent, 
to the street. If we could not get this, we should insist that 
from the upper floor or gallery, if it seat more than say 500 
persons, there should be at least two exits. It must, however, 
be always remembered that the safety of a theatre would 
depend, not merely on the number or the width of the exits, but 
on their skilful and careful arrangement, and that for this no 
regulation would provide. Touching the important question of 
the width of exits in proportion to the number of persons 
to use them, Mr. Watson said the rules drawn up by 
the Glasgow authorities, but not yet enacted, declared that “the 
exit or exits for the first floor shall not be less than one foot of 
width for every 70 persons who can be seated in said floor or 
section thereof. Where there is more than one floor, the 
number of persons to be allowed to be accommodated in each 
upper floor shall be diminished in the proportion of 10 persons 
for every lineal foot in width of exit for each floor of the build- 
ing ascended ; and no building, or part thereof, shall be used 
as a place of amusement unless there is an exit not less than 
four feet in width.” Mr. Jackson’s rule rose by increments of 
15 inches for each roo persons, and it was highly reasonable 
and consistent. The London rule rose by increments of six 
inches only for 100 people. It was quite good for the smaller 
numbers, but much less than the others, and totally insufficient 
for the larger. The New York rules were satisfactory, rising 
by one foot for each 100 persons, and corresponding pretty 
closely on the whole with Mr. Jackson’s rule. Nor could any 
exception be taken to the proposed Glasgow rule so far as 
concerned the area or ground floor of a building. But it was 
proposed that each gallery as we ascended should have wider 
exits than the one below it. This was a new principle, and one 
not required. If agreed to as a principle they would expect it 
to be applied to a moderate extent only, but this rule carried it 


a very long way. It would enact that what was wide enough 
for 70 persons as exit from the ground floor should only be 
wide enough for 60 from the first tier or gallery, for 50 from the 
second gallery, 40 from the third, and if there was a fourth 
gallery, as in some of the London theatres, the same width of 
exit would be only wide enough for 30 persons. The gallery of 
the Theatre Royal in Glasgow was a third gallery, and it 
accommodated 1,400 persons. Assuming that to be correct, it 
would require in London exits 9 feet wide. In New York they 
would have to be 17 feet 6 inches wide if the stairs were 
straight, and 18 feet 6 inches if circular; but in Glasgow, 
according to these rules, they would have to be 35 feet wide. It 
must be clear that the rules would be prohibitive of upper 
galleries. One foot of width for each 70 persons was a liberal 
allowance for galleries as well as for areas. One other matter 
might be referred to—the width of aisles in auditorium. The 
Glasgow rule, and one that was adopted two months ago, stated 
that “all rows of seats shall be intersected by passages not less 
than 4 feet wide leading to the exits ; side passages shall be not 
less than 2 feet 6 inches wide, and each row shall not contain 
a greater number than Io seats for each passage by which it is 
bounded” What suggested itself here was that 4 feet might 
be unnecessarily wide for the beginning of a passage at the end 
more remote from the exit door, and it might be too narrow for 
the other end. The clause in the New York Act seemed to 
adapt itself better to circumstances. It was—‘ All aisles in the 
auditorium shall havea width of at least 22 inches for every one 
hundred persons or part thereof, and no aisle shall be less than 
3 feet wide at its narrowest part, and the same shall be increased 
in width towards the exit at least 1 inch for every five running 
feet or part thereof.” Captain Shaw contended that the lobbies, 
corridors, and landings at a theatre should be sufficiently large 
to contain the whole audience without crowding, and gave 
250 square feet for each Ioo persons as the space required. 
This was precisely what was demanded by the New York 
Act. It did seem more than the bare requirements of safety 
called for, but undoubtedly it would add to the comfort of the 
house. With regard to the general character of the exits, Mr. 
Watson said that on the whole he believed the best stair for a 
crowd was one going round the four sides of a square, with the 
corners rounded off, and with, of course, landings at every 
corner. The proposed Glasgow rules provided for steps not 
more than 6 inches high. That, he thought, was too small as a 
maximum. In New York the limit was 74 inches. It had recently 
been proposed in the professional journals that handrails should 
be carried up every stair less than 2 feet apart, so that each 
person should have hold of two all the way down. He should 
be content to have them 3 feet 6 inches apart, so that each 
person should have hold of one all the way. In connection 
with doors, he referred to what was called a “panic exit lock,” 
invented by Sir George Hayter Chubb. On the inside of this 
lock there was a plate displaying the word “push,” and with 
the slightest pressure on that plate the door at once flew open. 
In conclusion, Mr. Watson said he thought that the time had 
come for stringent legislation with reference to new theatre 
buildings, and, in a modified form, to existing buildings. No 
doubt great hardship and even injustice would be inflicted upon 
proprietors. But proprietors had a right to know exactly what 
was to be required of them, and that as soon as possible. As 
to what particular form might be taken by future legislation on 
this subject, or for the general regulation of buildings, and by 
what means it might be administered, it would be idle to specu- 
late. At the present moment building regulation in Scotland 
was not on a Satisfactory basis, and the attention of municipal 
authorities and of the Government had been directed to the 
framing of a new Act. There was a principle that he hoped 
would not be lost sight of in the future, as he was afraid it had 
been in the past, in connection with building legislation in 
Scotland, so far as such a thing could be said to exist. It was 
not good to have one authority at the same time framing 
regulations, administering them, and sitting in judgment on 
their administration. It was high testimony to the ability, fair- 
ness, and moderation with which these different functions had 
been exercised, that they should have worked even so well as 
they had done ; but it was no reason for the continuance of an 
arrangement which was at the best anomalous and unsatis- 
factory. 

The Chairman invited discussion upon Mr. Watson’s 

aper. 

2 Mr James Sellars said there could not be the least doubt 
that the time had come when something must be done for the 
regulation of public buildings. ‘They must have the power of 
entering public buildings when they were in operation to see 
that the regulations imposed at least were carried out. That 
was particularly necessary as regards music halls. In the case 
of theatres there was an opportunity once a year of inspecting 
the house, but not so with music halls. No matter what 
arrangements were made in such places if the proprietor for his 
own convenience altered them. They might make the stairs as 
wide as they liked, but if the proprietor put up a barricade and 
forgot to remove it, it did not matter. This was a very crying 
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evil, and one that must be put astopto. The public authorities 
had not nearly enough power in regard to public buildings. 
Their powers should be extended to public halls of all kinds 
and even churches. 

The Chairman moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Watson, and 
this having been agreed to, the meeting separated. 


THE FUTURE OF GREAT CITIES. 


N Saturday evening, at Toynbee Hall, a lecture was deli- 
vered upon the subject of the future of great cities by 

Mr. Frederic Harrison. London, he said, presented the hugest 
assemblage of buildings ever piled upon the earth, and for three 
centuries men had been thinking how its enormous growth 
could be dealt with. In this century the population of London 
had increased fourfold and its area about fifteenfold. Every 
year some 70,000 fresh souls were added to the population by 
immigration or birth. Every ten years there was added to 
London by immigration alone the population of a city as large 
as Lisbon or Bristol, and by immigration and birth together 
there was added a population as large as that of St. Petersburg 
or Vienna. The abnormal and spasmodic increase of London 
defied adaptation and adjustment. The new comers poured in 
before London had time to think what she would do with them. 
From Charing Cross or the Royal Exchange a man must walk 
five miles before he could breathe country air. We lived in 
smoke-contaminated air in which trees would not develop to 
their full size. The Thames was but a muddy receptacle of 
refuse ; the water which we drank was at times very near being 
dangerous to health ; and our sewers poured forth 5,500,000 tons 
of sewage every week. An immense portion of the working 
population lived in comfortless houses, not a few of which were 
miserable dens or squalid cabins unfit for human dwelling-places. 
Was this monster city still to increase, its dreariness to grow 
vaster and its smoke ever thicker? It might sound paradoxical, 
but it was nevertheless true that while those who had means 
were perpetually trying to get away from London, those who 
were destitute were always trying to find their way to it. It 
should be noted, however, that there was nothing exceptional in 
the increase of London. The vast increase of great cities was 
a feature of modern civilisation and was equally to be seen in 
countries where there was a peasant proprietary, and in those 
where there was a system of great domains. It was found not 
only in Europe, but in Asia, Africa, and America. The pro- 
blems which the consideration of these facts brought to mind 
were very serious. There was first the problem of water 
supply. Our water in London was meagre in quantity, incon- 
veniently supplied, various and doubtful in quality and exposed 
to immense risk of pollution. The present house-cistern sys- 
tem was a survival of barbarism and ought to be done away 
with, together with all the abominations of bungling plumbing. 
There was next the problem of fire, and we ought to realise 
that we were behindhand with mechanical appliances for the 
prevention of this great calamity. Hitherto London had relied 
on the energy of its fire brigade, its peculiar mode of construc- 
tion, the prevalent methods of heating, and the general habits 
of the people, all of which lessened the likelihood of a great 
conflagration. But a great fire was not impossible, and should 
it come our means of dealing with it were ridiculously inade- 
quate, our fire brigade being actually less in numbers than those 
of Paris, Berlin, New York, and St. Petersburg. Either our 
friends abroad were foolishly timid, or we were criminally 
negligent. Then we had graveyards in scores endangering 
health, and all our arrangements with respect to interment and 
for checking contagion were behind our science. Now, he would 
ask them to consider what our great cities ought to be, and 
what they would be, if we in this generation and our successors 
in the next could only be brought in time to know our duty, our 
urgent necessities, and most imminent dangers. It was little 
that Parliament could do in the matter ; it was a thing for 
society, for the rich and the poor, for the municipalities. and for 
the reformers who cried out for them. All the contests between 
Radicals and Tories were of infinitesimally small importance 
as compared with the question of the preservation of the lives 
of the people. In considering the city as it ought to be, the first 
point that required attention was the death rate. The death- 
rate of London was remarkably low, but it ought to be lower 
still. One of our greatest sanitary reformers (Sir Spencer 
Wells) had declared that the death-rate of our cities ought to 
be reduced to something like 12 per 1,000 per annum, which 
would be a reduction of the present rate by about Io per 1,000. 
If the death-rate were reduced to 12 per I,o00 it would mean 
30,000 lives saved each year in London alone, and this great 
result might be achieved with the money which was now spent 
lightly on an African war. Some ten years of engineering 
labour would be necessary, and then we might have absolutely 
wholesome water to drink and plenty of it to wash in, a rational 
and healthy drainage system, pure milk, air without sulphurous 


fumes in it, cemeteries wholly away from the living, systematic 
precautions against contagion, hospitals reconstructed on 
scientific methods, so that they would no longer be nests of 
pyzemia, no overcrowding, no ill-ventilated factories, less drink, 
less brutal treatment of women and children, more civilisation, 
more real charity, more true religion. He knew that the death- 
rate of London was already much lower than that of many large 
towns, and only half that of some Russian and many Eastern 
cities, but why should we not go further; why should we not 
save annually the 30,000 lives which sanitary reformers told us 

were still sacrificed to our ignorance, folly, and crime? Before 

glancing at the steps that ought to be taken to arrive at that 

result, he might say that there were some things to which he 

would not consent, even for the sake of the health of the com- 

munity. He would not, for example, allow policemen to wash 

people against their will, and he would not let the State take 

the place of parent. Pure water was our first want. He often 

thought that but for the conservative powers of medicatrix 
natura we should all be dead men in consequence of the im- 

purity of our water supply. There were two or three ways in 

which London could be supplied at moderate cost with whole- 

some water. At first he should prefer to try the plan of drawing 

it from the chalk in the north and south of London, but he be- 

lieved that ultimately a vast aqueduct must be built down the 

centre of England from Bala Lake or Ulleswater. Water, like 

the roadway, was a public, and not a private concern. Air, 

water, and soil were not manufactures as bread and gas were, 

and men should be no more charged by a company for their 

water than be asked to pay toll for walking in Hyde Park. It 

concerned the health of us all that no family should stint itself 

in its water supply. The free use of water and roadways ought 

to be secured by public bodies under public control, deriving 

the necessary funds out of common rates and taxes. Then 

some day we should have to see to our rivers. There was no 

positive reason why the Thames, as it flowed by Westminster 

Palace, should not be as clear as it was at Hampton Court. 

Factories must no longer pollute its stream with their refuse ; 

its southern side ought to be embanked like its northern, and 

the sewage of the town must no longer be discharged into it. 

Another matter which must be faced was the great problem of 

death as affecting the health of the living, and the problem 

would be solved by the adoption of the system of cremation, 

which afforded the only safe means of disposing of the thousands 

of corpses which each year are cast upon our hands. Most of 
the objections to the system were but the melancholy remnants 

of a childish superstition. Urn burial was one of the most an- 

cient, most beautiful, and most religious ways of disposing of 

the dead. It was pure, solemn, and dignified. Cremation de- 

stroyed every deleterious germ in a dead body, leaving the 

harmless ashes for preservation. When it should be adopted 

as a system the ashes of the greater dead might rest in solemn, 

sacred chapels in the very heart of our city, while the funeral 

urns of the many would be placed in columbarza around the 

cloisters which could be added to our churches. Another 

change which must be effected was the reformation of our 

dwelling system. Some day it would be necessary to rebuild 

London in accordance with the plan of block-dwellings. If the 

town was built on this tenement plan, as Paris and New York 

were, an enormous amount of area would be saved. There 

ought to be detached blocks, five or six storeys high, each house 

containing some 20 or 30 families, with common appliances for 

cooking, baking, exercise, recreation, &c. Each block should 
contain some sort of infirmary, a spare room for the treatment 

of serious disease, and one for the disposal of the dead. The: 
homes of our workers ought, in short, to be constructed on the 

collective system. He was anxious to have a good general, 
central government for London, but decentralisation and local 

organisation were needed as well. By preparing the ground 

for such organisation the great reform which divided London 

into 60 parliamentary boroughs was a step of great improve- 

ment. Mr. Harrison concluded his lecture with the following 
description of his ideal of London :—It must be a city where 

our noble river will flow so bright and clear that the young peo- 
ple can swim in it with pleasure ; where we shall again see the 
blessed sun and clear blue sky, and the towers and steeples 

rising aloft in the bright air—a city which at night will be made 
as light as day with electric lamps, and in whose midst foun-. 
tains will pour forth water from the hills of Snowden or Hel- 
vellyn ; acity where noxious refuse will be unknown and where 
no deadly exhalations will be pumped into homes ; a city where 
typhus and typhoid and smallpox and fevers will be as rare as 
the plague and as much a matter of history as the leprosy ; a 
city where the dead shall no longer be a terror to the living, 
where preventible disease will be a crime chargeable to some 
one and an opprobrium to the district in which it breaks out ; a 
city where no child shall go untaught because it has no suitable 
school at hand; a city where no man shall go without recrea- 
tion, or society, or religion, because there are no libraries or 
museums near his abode, no galleries of pictures to visit on 
Sunday. no parks within easy reach, and no free seats in the 
church which he cares to enter. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE interest which is taken in free libraries appears from the 
issue of six thousand copies of Mr. THomMAs GREENWOOD’S 
book upon the subject. It is well deserving of so large a 
measure of success (it is to be bought for a shilling), as 
a history of the movement and as an appeal for so cheap 
and efficacious an aid to the education of adults. For 
architects the more interesting chapters are those relating to 
existing libraries, and the requirements of the buildings. 
Although there are cuts of several libraries, it is remarkable 
how persistently Mr. GREENWooD avoids giving the name 
-of any architect—an omission which we trust will be filled 
up in future editions. Some libraries are housed in build- 
‘ings that are altogether unsuitable. Nowhere is there a 
‘better library or more earnest students than in the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow, but if it were not for the zeal of the 
-officers the work could not be gone through, for the pre- 
mises are a disgrace to the city. The example of Birming- 
ham, Leeds, and Newcastle should be followed in Glasgow, 
aif none of the citizens can be found to imitate Mr. 
“CARNEGIE, and give a building, While we insist on the 
advantage of a suitable building, we must not forget that in 
‘free libraries, as in churches, care should be taken to attract 
the humbler classes and make them assert their rights. 
There could be no better argument against new libraries 
than a visit to one opened in Richmond, which appears to 
‘be patronised by people who are able to subscribe to the 
Jending libraries, but whose enjoyment of books and news- 
“papers is heightened by the feeling that their neighbours 
help to pay for them. Mr. GREENwoop does not describe 
‘the Richmond Library, but all such should be condemned, 
as they are injurious to the cause-. A good and cheap 
‘catalogue is indispensable for the success of a free library, 
and Mr. HaGcERSTON, ot Newcastle-on-Tyne, has demon- 
strated how it can be done. If he could be brought to the 
Art Library at South Kensington to instruct the mighty 
Officials, or, better still, if he were commissioned to prepare 
a catalogue, what precious time would be saved! The 
majority of people are not aware of the number and 
importance of the free libraries which are already established, 
rand to them Mr. GreENwoop’s interesting book will bea 
sort of revelation. It will be found useful to people who 
are seeking to establish the libraries, to committees of 
management, to architects, and to librarians. 


We lately announced the robbery of several bronzes 
‘from the Madrid Museum. It appears that one of them— 
a Iheseus—has been acquired for the collection of the 
Louvre. In the present state of international relations, no 
one supposes that the statuette will b2 kept in Paris; but 
the sale is evidence of the skill with which the robbery was 
accomplished. 


‘THE digest of the objects, constitution, and rules of the 
wegistration system, recently published by the Plumbers’ 
‘Company, will be found serviceable in defining the method 
by which it is proposed to extend the system of training 
sand registering qualified plumbers throughout the kingdom. 
This publication of the Company contrasts very favourably 
with a recent publication of the new organisation started 
with the object of registering plumbers in Scotland through 
a distinct society, and referred to in The Architect of last 
‘week. The Scottish society seems to have adopted almost 
entirely the language of the various forms and regulations 
issued from time to time by the Plumbers’ Company. But 
at appears to have entirely failed to realise that the Com- 
pany has from the outset adopted the broadest policy, and 
especially to have taken cognisance of each branch of the 
plumber’s craft, and of journeymen as well as masters. The 
‘Scottish society, on the other hand, may be called a pecu- 
liarly close organisation, and, so far as the rules indicate, it 
is actually dominated by four master plumbers. An organi- 
sation based upon such lines could hardly be expected 
either to exercise a useful influence or to commend 
itself to the general body of plumbers. In the latter 
respect it seems to have singularly failed in effecting the 
object of its promoters ; for, simultaneously with the 
announcement of its rules, we find that both the Master 
Plumbers’ and Operative Plumbers’ Associations of Glasgow 


and the district have advertised their intention to adopt the 
system of registration introduced by the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany of London. It is also noticeable that in the lately 
revised list of Registered Plumbers, published in our 
present issue, we find mention of a large number of 
plumbers from various districts of Scotland, whose names 
are duly enrolled with the Plumbers’ Company in London. 
It would seem that the promoters of the Scottish society 
have thus mistaken the general opinions of their country- 
men, who must be fully conscious of the advantage of 
connecting themselves with a national movement #ather 
than with one which can only be local in its aims and 
interests. If the system can be carried out by one body 
acting for the whole kingdom, and as yet there are no mis- 
givings about success, it is manifestly more likely to 
commend itself to the public than when dealt with by 
private and irresponsible associations situated in different 
localities and acting independently of each other. 


THE first stage of the competition for the painting in 
the Salle des Fétes of the Mairie of the Sixth Arrondisse- 
ment in Paris is over. The judges have selected M. URBAIN 
Bourcreois, M. Henri Levy, and M. LIoNEL ROYER as 
the three artists who are to take part in the second and final 
competition. ‘The names of two of the painters are not 
unknown to readers of Zhe Architect. M. Levy is the 
author of the great wall-painting, Zhe Crowning of Charle- 
magne, in the Panthéon, which we reproduced, and plates 
from the decorative figures, Health, Science, &c., by M. 
BourGEots, were recently published. 


THE City of Paris has resolved to assert its individuality 
in the International Exhibition of 1889, and will have to be 
treated as an independent state. To do justice to its public 
service in relation to fine art, historic works, architecture, 
and the arrangements for the sanitation and amenity of the 
city, a space of 1,844 square métres was demanded, on 
which it was proposed to erect a large building. The 
authorities of the Exhibition discovered that so much space 
was not available in one spot, and accordingly the Municipal 
Exhibition will have to be held in two pavilions, which will 
cost 150,000 frs. for erection. Everyone who remembers 
the remarkable display of models, plans, and designs which 
the City of Paris exhibited some years back at Amsterdam, 
will be enabled to anticipate the importance and complete- 
ness of the collection that will appear in the Champ de 
Mars. 


Tue Building Act Committee of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works have recommended, and the Board have 
approved, that the offices held by the late Mr. Woop- 
THORPE, as district surveyor for the Northern Division of the 
City of London and for the Limehouse District, shall here- 
after be held by two surveyors, one for each district. The 
usual course is to be taken for filling the offices, and the 
election will take place on January 13, 1888. 


A NEw Council for the French Société Centrale des 
Architectes was lately elected. M. BarLiy continues to 
hold the presidentship ; M. Paut WALLON is replaced by 
M. Euctne Mownnier as principal secretary, and MM. 
PAUL SEDILLE and NorMAND are the vice-presidents. The 
“censeurs” are MM. QuESTEL, DE JOLy, and HERMANT. 


AmMoNncG the private Bills of the next session will be one 
seeking powers to pull down and sell the materials, fittings, 
&c., of the chapel-of-easé known as St. John’s Church, 
Epping, and to erect another church on an adjoining site, 
which is to be recognised, on the next avoidance of the 
benefice, as the parish church. ‘The existing parish church 
of All Saints is about two miles from the town of Epping, 
and it is to become a chapel-of-ease. In other words, 
there is to be a transference of dignity. The vicarage house 
is also to be sold, and a new one purchased or erected 
nearer the town. There is not much architectural or 
historical interest about St. John’s Church, which is only 
about a century old. The site was formerly occupied by a 
chapel that was served by the monks of Waltham Abbey. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


WOS, 132, 1383, 184._ST. THOMAS’S SEMINARY FOR ROMAN 
CATHOLIC ECCLESIASTICS, HAMMERSMITH. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE fifth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. John Slater, B.A., president, in the 
chair. 

_ The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
H. H. Dunn, G. P. D. Saul, S. A. Stanger, J. G. Henderson, 
Pari, P.R. Smith, P. Hayton, jun., J. H. Seakins, A. F. 
Faulkner, E. A. Masey, F. C. Eden, F. Bouch, H. W. Bannan, 
E. Osborne, H. J. Hicks, E. L. Lutyens, G. P. Wagstaff, and 
W. E. L. Wears. 

The PRESIDENT said a sub-committee of the general com- 
mittee had been sitting to consider the question of affiliation 
with provincial sgcieties. It seemed unwise to hold two special 
business meetings, so a special business meeting would be held 
on January 20. At the ordinary meeting on January 6 he would 
be able to announce the proposed alterations in Rule 22, and 
the suggestions for affiliation, and the two questions would be 
discussed on January 20. 

A paper was then read by Mr. T. GRAHAM JACKSON, M.A., 
F.S.A., as follows :— 


The Proposal to make Architecture a Close Profession 
by Imposing the Test of Examination and 
Registration. : 


Mr. Jackson said :—The subject on which I propose to 
address you to-night is not one in which I have myself taken 
any pleasure, nor does it fall within the usual scope of those 
which are discussed by your Society, which has for its object 
the improvemen: of its associated members in that noble art to 
which we have devoted our lives. The proper subject for our 
habitual taoughts is not architects, but architecture ; not our- 
selves, but our art; and I would much rather have talked to 
you about brick and stone, timber and marble, than about Acts 
of Parliament, registers, and examinations. But, however 
much we may grudge the time which it is necessary to bestow 
on questions of professional practice, it is obvious we cannot 
afford to neglect such questions entirely, especially when they 
affect not only the personal well-being of architects themselves, 
which is or should be a very secondary consideration, but the 
actual well-being and progress of architecture. 

Such a question is the one which I have chosen to speak 
about to-night. It is obvious that so sweeping a revolution as 
that by which what is now a free and liberal art, to the pleasures 
and honours of which all may aspire who can obtain employment, 
would be converted into a close profession like law, physic, and 
divinity, to which admission could only be obtained by 
apprenticeship, payment of fees, examination, and diploma, 
could not be effected without influencing for good or for 
evil the progress of architecture in the kingdom. It is, 
therefore, a matter which ought to be thoroughly. con- 
sidered in all its bearings, and from all points of view, both 
by those who follow architecture as a profession and by all 
others outside our ranks who value the progress of art among 
us. Nothing could be more disastrous than that such a radical 
measure should be hurried through Parliament and become 
law without any real certainty that it is desired by the public, 
or even by the whole body of architects; without any clear 
prospect that it would help to improve the architecture of the 
day, or even that it would not, on the contrary, fatally injure it; 
without due consideration for the case of those on whom the 
new restrictions would préss with undeserved hardship ; and, 
above all, without proper intelligence of the undoubted bless- 
ings of liberty from State or bureaucratic control which we 
should sacrifice. This thorough and impartial consideration 
the proposition has never yet received. The advocates of the 
measure have had their say, and have probably said all that is 
to be said on their side of the question. Those who object to 
it have been generally silent; the success of the scheme 
seemed to them unlikely, and the attempt to carry it out not 
dangerous ; and they have consequently turned away with a 
feeling of security from the discussion of a question which, 
while it remained a mere question, was uninteresting to them. 
The time has, however, arrived when their views ought to be 
known, and the arguments against the proposed change ought 
to be listened to with equal attention to that which those of their 
opponents have received. It is for this reason, therefore, that 
{ have chosen as my subject to-night, ‘‘ The Proposal to make 
Architecture a Close Profession by Imposing the Test of 
Examination and Registration.” It seemed to me also that the 
discussion which I wish to provoke would, with special pro- 
priety, be begun by one like myself, who is not a member of 


the Institute or any other architectural society, and who may 
therefore be regarded as in a special way able to look at the 
matter impartially. 

The history of the scheme and its growth from a mere 
speculative idea into the concrete form of a Bill, which it was 
sought to bring into Parliament last session, is given briefly in 
the Journal of Proceedings of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for November last. From that account it appears 
that the Council of that Society for 1859-60 reported that “the 
establishment of a system of compulsory examination, extended 
to all architects, whether members or not of this Institute, was 
considered desirable.” The first step taken towards this end 
was the establishment of voluntary examinations of candidates 
for admission to the Institute, which, after some twenty years, 
became compulsory. The further extension of this examina- 
tion is now seriously contemplated, and Mr. Connon, the 
author of a paper in the Journal I have just cited, says that 
“should compulsory registration become an accomplished fact, 
the registering and examining authority should alike be vested 
in the Institute.” Meanwhile, however, in the absence of any 
sort of coercion, it would appear from the same account that 
these examinations have not been attended by a great measure 
of success. From 1861-81, while the examinations were volun- 
tary, the average number of candidates who passed annually 
was less than three; while, since 1882, when the examination 
for admission to the Society became compulsory, the number 
has risen only to twenty or thirty, although, according to one 
statement, no less than 400 students, on an average, enter the 
profession yearly. It is clear, therefore, that we are very far 
from the state of things contemplated by Mr. Connon, under 
which the Institute would hold the keys of admission to the 
profession. 

As a step towards the attainment of that object, it is now 
proposed that all the local architectural societies in the kingdom 
should accept the Institute as a common head, to which they 
should be affiliated, so that the parent society should stand to 
architects in the same relation as the Incorporated Law Society 
to solicitors and attorneys. But in spite of the analogy, this 
dignified position will not, it seems, be willingly accorded to the 
Institute by all those who promote compulsory registration, and 
it is from the dissentients that the first tangible scheme for 
closing the architectural profession has seen the light in the 
form of a Parliamentary Bill. Whether, if registration were 
carried, the Institute would have the management of it or not, 
it is unnecessary to discuss here. I should myself agree with 
Mr. Connon that it would be the natural and most convenient 
plan ; but this is only a matter of detail, and I wish to-night to 
confine myself to principles. Setting aside this point, the Bill, 
of which I dare say most of those in the room have seen an 
abstract, may be taken to give correctly in the main the nature 
and scope of the restrictions which it is desired to place on the 
pursuit of our craft. I propose to examine them in detail. 

The Bill calls itself “The Architects and Engineers Act,” 
but it includes surveyors also within its jurisdiction, and its 
object is to combine architects, civil engineers, and surveyors— 
surely astrangely heterogeneous assembly—into a close pro- 
fession, of which the members are to be registered after a 
qualifying examination, and of course payment of certain fees. 
After a certain date it is proposed that any unregistered person 
calling himself an architect shall be fined 20/7. for the first 
and 50/. for each subsequent offence; that no public body 
shall give him any appointment ; that his certificate shall have 
no legal value; and that he is to have no /ocus standi in a 
court of law for the recovery of his professional charges. The 
only way to registration is to be, in the first place, by apprentice- 
ship to a registered architect for a term in general of five years, 
and afterwards by examination. The term of apprenticeship is 
reduced to two years in the case of assistants of five years’ 
standing and students who have passed the examination of the 
Institute or others like it; while assistants of eight years’ 
standing are excused the examination, though one reads with 
surprise that even they are expected to serve an apprenticeship 
of two years beyond that time. Such is the outline of the Bill, 
which may be summed up in three words: registration, to 
which the avenue is by apprenticeship and examination. 

Looking more closely at the details of the Bill, one cannot 
but be struck by the unequal measure meted out to apprenticed 
pupils and assistants. The articled pupil may present himself 
for examination after five years’ pupilage, but the salaried 
assistant after serving five years must undergo two more as a 
pupil before he can do so. Now it is likely that before he 
became an assistant he had been some years learning his 
business in an inferior capacity, so that probably he would have 
undergone @ probation of nine or ten years before, in the 
opinion of the framers of the Bill, he was qualified to offer him- 
self for examination. But during these five years the assistant 
is at least as likely as not to have made better use of his time 
than the pupil, and it is simply unjust that the man who can 
afford to pay a premium should be floated into the profession 
at the end of the time, while, from want of a golden key, his 
poorer companion has to go to school again for two years more, 
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This is a hard case enough; but what must we say to that of 
the assistant who is to be subjected to two years’ ap- 
prenticeship after eight years of service as a draughtsman, 
which probably implies twelve years or more of training 
for a profession to which the man with a premium in 
his hand may obtain admission after five years or less? If the 
final qualification is to be by examination, what need is there 
for the further qualification of apprenticeship? If an assistant 
or any one else can pass the examination, that ought to be 
enough.’ But this evidently is not the intention of the Bill, 
which proposes to adopt the restrictions of the old trade guilds 
and modern trade unions. Like them, it makes apprenticeship 
the only door of entrance, and as no architect in his senses 
would take pupils without a premium, their services being of 
little or no use even at the end of their term, the result would be 
that there would be fewer architects to share the same amount of 
work, and that poor men, however well qualified, would be left 
on the outside of the door, while a golden shower of premiums 
would fall on those who are on the right side of it. As the 
same fortunate persons are to have the sole right to hold 
public appointments, it is easy to see who would be the gainers 
and who the losers by the new state of things. Although the 
Bill professes to be drawn in the public interest, it is not our 
fault if it awakens that incurable suspicion with which we regard 
those who propose that certain privileges and advantages 
should be conferred on them because it will be for the public 
good that they should enjoy them. ; 

The preamble of the Bill, however, boldly takes its stand on 
the ground of public interest. It runs thus :—“ Whereas it is 
expedient that persons requiring professional aid in archi- 
tecture, civil engineering, or surveying, should be enabled to 
distinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners : be it there- 
fore enacted,” &c. . 

This beginning would naturally lead one to suppose that 
the Bill emanated from the public, anxious to protect itself 
from incompetent practitioners. Nothing, however, can be 
farther from the fact. The scheme for closing the profession, 
and this Bill, which is the first outcome of it, are the offspring 
of architects; they come from within the profession itself and 
not from without, and this alone is enough to justify the outside 
public in regarding it with suspicion. The general body of 
mankind is, in fact, wholly in the dark about us ; they neither 
know nor care whether we are organised into a close profession 
or not. I have even heard it said that nineteen men out of 
twenty, in a mixed company, if questioned on the subject, 
would be obliged to confess that they had never even heard of 
the Institute, a statement so nearly, if I’ may say so, bordering 
on profanity, that I should hesitate to repeat it had I not heard 
it from the lips of a member of the Council of that respected 
body. Nothing can be more complete than the indifference of 
the outside world to these plans for revolutionising our con- 
dition, except its ignorance of them. 

There has not been the least sign that any one outside our 
own ranks is otherwise than satisfied with things as they are, 
unless it be Lord Grimthorpe, who wrote to the 777es approv- 
ing the idea of examination, but saying at the same time that 
there was nobody among us fit to be examiner. To his support, 
such as it is, the promoters of the Bill are, so far as I am con- 
cerned, heartily welcome ; but with this solitary exception, I 
know of no instance in which the public have given any sign 
that they require the kind of protection the Bill offers them ; 
nor do I believe that if they had it they would attach the least 
importance to it. Had it been otherwise, surely the tentative 
and imperfect tests of qualification which have been afforded 
by the examinations of the Institute would have attracted some 
attention. But who can recall an instance in which member- 
ship or non-membership of that or any other architectural 
society told to an architect’s advantage or disadvantage ? 
What employer ever troubled himself to inquire how many and 
what capital letters the architect whom he thought of employ- 
ing could write after his name? On thecontrary, it is notorious 
that an architect may reach the highest grade among his 
brethren, and in the estimation of the outside world, without 
being a member of any architectural society, in proof of which 
we need look no further than the list of architectural members 
of the Royal Academy. Obviously, the public are wise enough 
to trust rather to their own eyes than to those of other people ; 
they are content to judge architects as they do painters and 
sculptors, by their works, and they find in them a better guarantee 
for good workmanship than would be afforded by any diploma 
or registered certificate of competency. 

As to the protection against bad work which it is pretended 
the Bill would give, the public have already taken the matter 
into their own hands without any aid from us, by erecting an 
elaborate machinery of Jocal boards, sanitary authorities, and 
district surveyors. If this machinery is properly worked, 
unwholesome and unsubstantial building ought to be im- 
possible, and if bad work does manage to pass through such 

a sieve it would probably pass through any other that could be 
devised. If the surveyor does his business it is impossible for 
drains and soil pipes to convey sewer gas into houses, or for 


the construction, so far as the plans go, to be insecure, and any 
subsequent failure must be the result of bad workmanship or 
wilful negligence on the part of the architect or builder in 
carrying out the work. Against negligence, of course, no 
diploma is any protection. Whatever certificates of com- 
petency an architect may have, it will not be enough that he 
should know how things ought to be done; the public will not 
rest satisfied with that, but will insist on seeing that he does it. 
No one can seriously believe that they will dismiss their local 
surveyors and shut up their Building Acts and By-laws as 
unnecessary when the world is supplied with a duly ertified 
and registered body of architects. The regenerate architect, 
if ever he comes into being, will have to pass local boards and 
their surveyors just as we unregenerates have to do, and he will 
be very sanguine if he supposes his diploma will be of any 
assistance to him, or will be regarded by the outside world as 
affording any security which would enable them to dispense 
with that of the Local Government Act. So far as public 
security goes, the proposed measure would add nothing to it ; 
the present machinery is sufficient if properly administered, 
and if necessary its efficiency can be increased and its powers 
enlarged. Society may safely be left to take care of itself in 
this respect, and it is certainly no business of ours to undertake 
to defend it against ourselves. 

In support of the scheme for closing our profession a great 
point is made of the angJogy of other professions which are 
already closed. In the*paper by Mr. Connon, to which I have 
already referred, we read :—“‘The demand is no new thing. 
It has already been granted by the State to the clergy of the 
Established Church, to military and naval officers, to members 
of the Civil Service, to physicians, surgeons and apothecaries, 
to solicitors and barristers, to chemists and druggists, to dentists 
and veterinary surgeons, to metropolitan surveyors, to colliery 
managers, to certified teachers, to ships’ captains and mates, 
and to steamship engineers.” But the analogy sought to be 
drawn between these professions and our own craft is fallacious. 
Many of them have inherited their privileges and monopolies 
either from trade guilds and mysteries of the Middle Ages or 
from ecclesiastical usurpation, and cannot be said ever to have 
received them directly from the State, Others, again, like 
doctors and chemists, have to deal with matters of instant life 
and death, and it is clear that we have a right to feel sure that 
the man who serves us knows the difference between Epsom 
salts and oxalic acid. With a still larger number of cases, such as 
those of officers in the army and navy or the Civil Service, district 
surveyors, and certificated teachers, we have absolutely no 
analogy at all, for all these persons are public servants paid by 
the State, and the public which pays has, therefore, a right to 
be assured that they are worth their wages before it engages 
them. In our case there is nothing parallel to this, for the 
State certainly does not engage to find a practice for those of 
us who prove, by examination, that we are competent to under- 
take it. Neither is our case analogous to that of the Church, 
The established clergy enjoy emoluments and immunities at the 
public expense, and some of their acts have a certain legal 
value. It is evidently only in virtue of these endowments and: 
official duties that they are under State control, for in the case of) 
other denominations which enjoy no such privileges there is no- 
State control whatever, and any one who pleases is at liberty to» 
undertake the office of minister without incurring any pains 
and penalties. So also in the case of certificated teachers, the 
Government interferes only where there is a question of re-) 
ceiving a grant of public money. Schools that receive nor 
Government aid may employ uncertificated teachers if they 
please. The analogy attempted to be drawn between these 
cases and our own is entirely fallacious, but even if there were: 
anything init it would not be worth much as an argument unless. 
we are prepared to invite the State to play a paternal part and 
close every profession that is now open for fear an innocent 
public should be imposed upon by incompetent professional men.” 

But it is time to point out that the Bill offers no sort of pro- 
tection against the worst kind of building that goes on in our 
midst. It only aims at preventing people who do not know 
how to build calling themselves architects, a matter which need 
not trouble us very much, and it leaves the “jerry builder ” un- 
harmed so long as he does not offend our respectability by 
ranking himself as one of us. There are, of course, bad 
architects in the world, but there are few of them who do not 
know how to build houses that will stand, and be wholesome to- 
live in. It is not, so far as I have observed, in their buildings. 
that the evils occur which are generally complained of. I 
remember a case where, after a family had lived a few days in. 
a new house, all the drains were mysteriously choked up, and 
where, on examination, it was found that the leaden soil-pipe- 
was carried into the ground and the end turned up and closed 
without any pipe drain from it at all; but this house was one of 
a dozen or so built bya speculative builder without an architect. 
I remember another case in the present year where a house fell 
down, which proved to have been designed, not by an archi- 
tect, but by a plumber. And let it be observed that with cases. 
like these no Registration Bill would interfere, Let the builder 
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call himself a builder, and the plumber a plumber, and they 
would incur no penalty. If they avoided the sounding title of 
architect, they might go on designing and building these filthy 
and insecure habitations as long as the district surveyor lets 
them. To make the Registration Bill efficacious it would be 
necessary to insist on the employment of a registered architect 
on every building that is put up. This would be protection 
indeed with a vengeance, but though it is difficult to regard it 
seriously, I observe in the same Journal to which I have more 
than once alluded that one gentleman actually suggests that 
local authorities should be required to condemn plans prepared 
by any other than a properly qualified architect. 

Here at last we seem to have the veductio ad absurdum of 
the whole scheme. It begins by shutting the door against all 
but those who can afford to pay the premium of apprenticeship, 
and having thus limited the number of architects to a fortunate 
few, it proceeds to sweep into their net all the building opera- 
tions of the kingdom. Surely the wildest imagination can go 
no further, and may well rest satisfied with the glorious 
prospect of such a good time to come. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject it is necessary to 
notice one strange argument, I must, I fear, call it a selfish 
argument, in favour of making architecture a close profession. 
It is supposed that in some mysterious way the social status, as 
it is called, of the profession would be thereby raised—an idea 
which embodies a sort of complaint that architects are not 
thought of as highly as they deserve. 

Now, even if it were true, I must object that this is an 
unworthy argument, which we ought to be the last persons to 
employ. But I believe the complaint to be wholly unfounded ; 
there seldom was a time when the calling of an architect stood 
higher in public estimation—certainly there never was atime 
when so many young men of higher culture and superior posi- 
tion flocked into it. Among people of educated taste it seems 
to me that architects and their works receive quite as much 
attention and commendation as they deserve ; and I am far 
more afraid that our profession will become fashionable than 
that it will be despised. But however this may be, it is certain 
that it will gain no additional respectability from the Registra- 
tion Bill, nor will those who now think themselves too low on 
the social ladder find themselves raised by a single step if that 
Bill becomes law. 

Setting aside, however, this Parliament-made gentility, 
which may be left to dazzle those who fancy it, and the more 
solid advantages of loaves and fishes which the Bill is to confer 
on the new profession—setting aside, in fact, architects them- 
selves altogether—let us turn to the far more important question 
of what the revolution will do for architecture. 

The object which its promoters have in view is thus stated 
by Mr. Connon. He says :—-“ That the largest proportion of the 
profession are as well educated and as highly trained as they 
would be under an Act of Registration is probably true. What 
is sought is the exclusion of those who sink far below the 
standard which should be the lowest level of fitness.” It is 
intended, therefore, that the unworthy should be shut out by 
the test of examination ; but nothing is said of the exclusion of 
those who, for want of means, are unable to undergo the com- 
pulsory apprenticeship which the Bill requires, whether they are 
able to pass the test of examination or not. 

This condition would have the effect of narrowing the field 
to those who-can afford to pay for entering it, and there would 
certainly be no gain to architecture in this. Every one must 
know of cases of men who have risen from assistants into archi- 
tects and done excellent work, though they have never gone 
through a regular pupilage, and who would have been lost to 
the profession had the proposed Bill been in force. 

But we are told, further, “that the profession of architecture 
would benefit greatly by the universal education of its followers 
which would follow from legal registration.” And this brings 
me to what is, perhaps, the most misleading of fallacies, and 
-one which seems to underlie all that has been written and said 
on the side of registration, namely, the confusion of examination 
‘with education. 

Now there are several ways of employing examination. 
Students may be examined by their teachers with a view of 
‘seeing whether they have properly understood what they have 
been told, and of correcting any misapprehensions they may 
have fallen into. That kind of examination is itself a means 
of education, and is both useful and necessary to the student, 
who might otherwise be a long while in discovering his mis- 
takes. It is obvious, however, that the examination for admis- 
sion to a profession is not of this kind. There is another kind 
of examination like that at our old Universities, which are both 
teaching and examining bodies, where the teachers are also the 
examiners, and do in a manner review in the University schools 
the result of the University curriculum. This kind of examina- 
tion is less educational than the other, and many University 

‘teachers of the present day advocate the abolition of University 
examinations as the best thing that could happen for University 
education. Clearly, however, the examinations at Oxford and 
Cambridge have little in common with that we are considering. 
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The third type of examination is that for admission to the 
public services by examiners who have had nothing to do with 
the education of the candidates, but simply admit or reject them 
according to their success in answering a certain number of 
questions. This kind of examination has been adopted in 
dealing with public appointments, less for the sake of guaran- 
teeing the efficiency of the public servants than for satisfying 
the people that Government patronage is fairly and impartially 
distributed. Such examinations are perhaps necessary, but, 
if so, they are necessary evils; it is obvious they are of no 
educational value to the student like the first kind, nor do they 
enable him to gauge his own knowledge like the second kind; 
they do not follow at the end of a long course of study directed 
by the same body which conducts the examination, and which 
therefore knows how to bring out and sift the knowledge of the 
candidates; they must therefore be general and superficial, 
taxing the memory rather than the intellect, and they often 
degenerate into something like a game of skill between the 
examiner and his victim, in which luck and accident play not 
the least part. 

It is to this last class of examinations that ours would 
inevitably belong, and I can conceive nothing more likely to 
divert the studies of architectural students into unprofitable 
channels, or to put before them a wrong object for their efforts. 
To work with the object of passing a board of examiners is a 
very different thing from working to acquire knowledge. The 
object is not education, but a diploma, and the man will read, 
not to clear up his own ignorance and fill up the gaps in his 
knowledge, but to prepare himself with such scraps of informa- 
tion as may come in usefully and help him to fill up his 
examination paper. Cram, with all its hateful parody of real 
teaching, would become the order of the day. We should have 
superficial text-books by the dozen to save the student the 
trouble of thinking and searching for himself, and to give him 
just that kind of smattering which would pass muster with the 
examiners, without planting in his mind any germ that might 
afterwards grow up into accurate and scientific knowledge. 
Independence of thought and freedom of research are im- 
possible under such a system, and without these nothing 
original can ever be produced. The question with the student 
would be, not “ What do I most want to know ?” but “ What will 
pay best in the examination?” That this is the result of the 
system of examination for the public service is too notorious to 
be questioned ; cramming has become a lucrative profession, 
and has created a special literature of its own, which all sound 
scholars would wish to put on the fire back. It is only too 
certain that the same effect would attend the establishment of a 
qualifying examination for our own calling; it is the merest 
fallacy to suppose that it would be an educational measure, and 
its actual result would be that real architectural education, so 
far from being promoted, would be positively obstructed. 

But a greater difficulty than ever presents itself when we 
come to the subjects which intending architects are to take up. 
A formidable list is given in a collection of papers on education 
read at the Conference of Architects last summer, for a copy 
of which I am indebted, I believe, to Mr. Cates. It ranges 
from mathematics in its highest branches to the history of 
architecture in all ages and countries, freehand, linear and 
perspective drawing, experimental mechanics, heat, optics, 
acoustics, electricity, with laboratory practice in all; then 
follow chemistry, also with laboratory practice ; and languages, 
either French or German, or both. All this we are told is 
comprised in the first year’s course of an architect’s training 
in America, and we can only wonder at the astounding powers 
of digestion which an American architect enjoys if he can get 
any nourishment out of such a surfeit of good things. 

But the most surprising thing, after all, is that in all this 
magnificent programme for an architect’s studies architecture 
itself is forgotten. The student may bring up for examination 
a pitiful smattering of the great sciences I have enumerated, 
which is all he can hope to acquire in so short a time, and 
which he will do well to forget as soon as he can for fear it 
should lead him into danger, and he may show that he knows 
something of the various styles of architecture of other ages and 
of all countries, which is, after all, a matter rather of anti- 
quarianism than of art. He can also be examined in the 
elements of construction ; he can be asked how he would lay 
his drains, how he would warm and ventilate his rooms, how 
he would roof over an irregular space, how he would con- 
struct a vault or a spire or a dome, or any other part of a 
building. But all this is not architecture; this is but the 
builder’s art. Architecture begins after all that; it assumes 
that the building is well planned and constructed—/éout 
cela va sans adive—and then it steps in and makes it 
artistic and beautiful. But this is an intangible operation that 
cannot be brought to the test of examination ; as well might 
you try to examine painters or sculptors in their arts, and if 
there is no actual standard by which to try them, neither is 
there any by which you could try an architectural design or 
pronounce its author qualified or unqualified to practice. You 
can examine a candidate in building construction, and if he 
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shows ignorance you can, without fear of contradiction, pro- 
nounce him unfit to be an architect on that score; but what 
examiner would dare to pluck a candidate on the ground that 
his design was artistically bad? One may easily imagine the 
outcry that would be made, the prejudices that would be 
offended, and the battle the examiner would have to 
fight with men of rival schools. He would be told at once that 
he had exceeded his powers, and had no right to prevent a man 
from earning his bread in the profession because his work did 
not happen to suit an examiners taste. And the objection 
would be a very fair one, for architecture can no more be 
brought to the bar and tried by a fixed code than the other 
arts, and no board of examiners would ever dare to attempt it. 

This being so, it follows that any man who passed in build- 
ing construction and knew how to lay his drains would, under 
the proposed scheme of registration, be ushered into the world 
as an architect ; and, not only so, but he would receive, as it 
were, the Government stamp or hall-mark to certify to the 
world that he was, in every sense of the word, a genuine archi- 
tect, although he might be more incapable than his own office- 
boy of producing an architectural design that was decently 
tolerable to an artist’s eye. If this is what is meant by raising 
the status of the profession, we may, in all conscience, pray 
heartily to be left where we are. 

It is, no doubt, the impossibility of applying the test of 
examination to the artistic side of our work that has driven the 
advocates of higher examination for architects to attach an 
exaggerated importance to the scientific side. After reading 
the astounding list of sciences that we are invited to learn, 
one is reminded, with Mr. Aitchison, of the knight in “ Wonder- 
land,” who was equipped with a mousetrap lest he should sleep 
at a place overrun with mice, and a beeiive lest he should meet 
a swarm of bees in his travels. We architects have no occa- 
sion to enter the laboratory of the chemist or the physicist ; the 
little knowledge we might pick up there would be worse than 
useless, and in any real difficulty we should be forced, after all, 
to rely on the advice of the chemist or physicist himself. We 
need know no more about optics than the simple laws of per- 
spective. In questions of heat and electricity we must be 
guided by the advice of specialists, and it is enough for us to 
know to whom to go, and such general facts about those 
matters as lie within the reach of every layman. Of mathe- 
matics a very little indeed will be found practically sufficient, 
and I fail to see in what an architect would be the better for 
knowing much of botany or even geology. In all these 
things we must, like other people, be content to accept the 
result of other men’s studies and to believe those who have 
made these sciences their life’s work. Life is not long enough 
for all this. No architect ever did or ever will make himself 
master of such a mass of scientific matter, and if we merely 
dabble in it we shall only be wasting our time, or, at the 
best, acquiring that little knowledge which is proverbially 
dangerous. 

The main point which I want to make clear to-night is that 
the examination test to which it is proposed architects should 
be submitted cannot be applied to the artistic, but only to the 
constructional qualifications of the candidates ; that is to say, 
not at all to their skill in architecture, but only to their knowledge 
of building. 

Consequently, as it admits men to our profession on 
mechanical grounds alone, it lowers architecture to the level of 
a mechanical art, and the change, if it ever came to pass, could 
not fail to be detrimental to the pursuit of architecture as a fine 
art. It would open still wider the breach which unfortunately 
divides it from the sister arts of painting and sculpture, and in 
so doing would condemn it to a lifeless monotony and hopeless 
unprogressiveness. It is, believe me, in the extending of an 
architect’s skill into the decorative arts, in the closer union of 
himself with other artists, in the cultivation of the power to 
ornament his own handiwork, and so of introducing consistency 
and harmony into what otherwise is a mere jangle of jarring 
notes struck by unsympathetic hands, that the hope of archi- 
tecture among us lies. The true brethren of the architect are 
the painter and the sculptor, not the surveyor and the engineer, 
and those are no true friends of our art who would try to 
persuade us otherwise. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that I undervalue any plan 
for protecting the public against bad building. Against bad 
architecture nothing can protect them except their own good 
taste, but against bad building it is possible to erect safeguards. 
This, however, I repeat, has already been done by a legal 
machinery independent of us, which renders any safeguard of 
our own devising superfluous. If it be thought that the present 
system of supervision by local boards is inefficient, that is a 
matter for the public to see to; it may easily be made more 
stringent, and its area of jurisdiction may be widened so as to 
cover the country as well as the towns. So far from wishing to 
supersede the present system, I would see it improved ; in par- 
ticular I should like to see the office of local surveyor in small 
country towns undertaken by persons of higher qualifications, 
and in London and the larger towns I would have the number 
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of district surveyors increased till they were able to exercise 
such supervision over buildings in progress that bad construc- 
tion could not escape detection. 

Let it not be supposed either that I undervalue the im- 
portance of improvement in architectural education ; only let it 
not consist in superficial dabbling in a host of scientific subjects, 
none of which we shall have time to master, and about which in 
the end we must take the opinion of experts, but in such 
matters as really belong to our craft ; not in chemical analysis 
of our building stones, but in practical masonry ; not in 
botanical classification of our timber, but in actual carpentry 
and joinery ; not in the theories of optical science, but in the 
study of light and shade and perspective effects. A month 
spent on a building in progress under the eye of a friendly 
clerk of works will be of more use to a student than a year spent 
in the laboratory of the chemist or the experimental philosopher. 
It isa piece of training that I always recommend to my own 
pupils after they have seen something of office work, and I am 
sure there are few better. 

Lastly, let me not be supposed to undervalue the construc- 
tional part of an architect’s work because I say that this part 
is not architecture, but building. Architecture follows building, 
and therefore building must precede architecture, and is included 
within it. 

There can be no good architecture without good building ; 
and I firmly believe that no man ever has been or ever will be 
a good architect without being first a good builder. The great 
masters of old are at least as remarkable for skilful construc- 
tion as for beautiful design ; and it will be admitted that the 
same is true of the most eminent architects of our own day, 
who have certainly shown themselves as attentive to strength 
and convenience as to purely artistic quality in their work. 

Sir Charles Barry, Mr. Street, and M. Viollet-le-Duc 
certainly cannot be accused of want of constructive know- 
ledge ; no engineer could have more skilfully saved the great 
central towers of St. Albans and St. David’s from ruin and set 
them on new and substantial legs again than Sir Gilbert Scott; 
and I wonder how many of those who boast of their practical 
knowledge in comparison with those whom they call the 
“ artist architects” would venture to give a lesson in building 
construction to Mr. Pearson, Mr. Butterfield, Mr. Waterhouse, 
Mr. Norman Shaw, or Mr. Bodley. There is no more fatal 
error than to suppose that the two sides of our profession are 
antagonistic, and nothing can be more injurious to architec- 
tural study than to consider the one and ignore the other, as 
any scheme of examination that can be devised is bound to da. 

Before we set to work on any revolutionary plans and upset 
our present constitution, let us consider how architecture in 
England compares with that of other countries where it enjoys 
State protection and control, and where something like State 
education is provided for its students. I quote from a paper 
read at the late Conference by Mr. Phené Spiers, whose know- 
ledge of the training of architects both in England and France 
entitles him to speak with authority. He says :—“ There is no 
national school of architecture here ; there is no traditional 
teaching of 200 years, as in France; so far as architectural 
design is concerned, I am inclined to think this is a positive 
advantage, and that in consequence English architecture is at 
present in a much more healthy state than that either of 
France or Germany. In ecclesiastical architecture it has 
always been so, and of late the progress made in Domestic and 
Town architecture kas been such as to outstrip entirely our 
foreign contemporaries.” 

One may without vanity accept this picture as a true one, 
Travel where one may on the Continent, one cannot but be 
struck by a certain tameness and hardness and a cast-iron 
monotony that characterises even the best work one sees. 

Perhaps our worst English work is worse than anything we 
see abroad, but our best is incomparably better ; it bears signs 
of life and progress and of wholesome originality that are 
wanting elsewhere; and foreign architects themselves now 
look on English architecture and architects with a respect 
unknown before. 

The cause of this may be found in our freedom from the 
shackles of State control on the one hand, and the enervating 
influence of State protection on the other. 

Liberty and free trade are necessary to the growth of art, 
and any measure for controlling or regulating the pursuit of 
architecture stifles that element which belongs to art and brings 
into prominence that which is purely mechanical. 

In Italy and Austria the architect is a man who has failed 
to qualify himself as an engineer. It is the engineer who 
restores ancient buildings and builds new ones, while the 
architect figures as little better than a clerk of works. 

Can anything more expressively illustrate the tendency of 
legislative interference to eliminate that element which con- 
stitutes the difference between a mechanical and a fine art? 
Such would be inevitably our fate if architecture were made a 
close profession. Hitherto we have been free ; in our freedom 
lies our hope of the future ; our true wisdom lies in guarding it 
jealously against State interference and bureaucratic control. 
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If engineers and surveyors choose to put the chain round their 
necks it is no affair of ours; but let us, at all events, beware 
how we sacrifice that proud independence under which we 
have won for our country a foremost place in the ranks of art, 
with the promise of still greater achievement in the future. 

Mr. MIDDLETON, a visitor, thanked Mr. Jackson for his 
criticism. It was only by criticism that the Bill could properly 
be drafted. They were ready to make alterations in it, and 
they hoped that in Parliament it would be amended to meet all 
requirements. He then went on to state at length the points 
where he disagreed with Mr. Jackson, and defended the Bill 
which, with examinations, &c., would exclude bad architecture 
and persons who could not construct. 

Mr. B. DICKSEE asked what was to become of those who 
could not qualify under the clauses. 

Mr. W. Woopwakrb, a visitor, presumed their object was to 
inquire whether the public would be better protected if the 
Bill were passed, and if it would prevent the consummation of 
buildings faulty in construction and in sanitation—buildings 
passed off as the work of architects. Was such a Bill sufficient 
to assure the public? or would it be sufficient to pass the 
examination and belong to the Institute? He thought it might 
have been preferable if a less distinguished architect than Mr. 
Jackson had taken up the subject. Mr. Jackson was a very 
distinguished architect. His position was assured, and he could 
therefore look somewhat lightly on the rising generation. The 
public knew him, and could entrust work to.him ; but they did 
not know Brown, Jones, and Robinson so as to entrust work to 
them. Among other points that Mr. Woodward criticised he 
expressed astonishment that they had been told that the con- 
struction of vaults, arches, &c., was builder’s work, and that the 
history of architecture was antiquarianism. Painting and 
sculpture could only be introduced into a building of magnitude. 
The painter could not be a friend of the architect, though a 
decorator might be. If Mr. Jackson was correct in his views, 
an architect might call in experts for everything except the 
facade or the outside casing of a building. 

* Mr. H. Roumi£u GouGH in his remarks said Mr. Jackson’s 
arguments against the Bill were very weak indeed. The Presi- 
dent of the Institute, in his opening address, had alluded to it 
as important, therefore it was absurd to say it was not important. 
As to including engineers, Mr. Gough contended that the only 
proper engineers were architects. A hundred years back 
architects were the only engineers known. The object of the 
Bill was to get rid of men who were quacks, not architects. 

Professor KERR then rose, and was greeted with immense 
applause, the long speeches of the previous speakers having 
been at last listened to with some impatience. He said 
the time had come when the meeting ought to be called on not 
to misinterpret Mr. Jackson’s views. There were some to 
whom Mr. Jackson’s phraseology might be obscure, but there 
were others who remembered the time when that phraseology 
was in the mouth of every one, and had been used by distin- 
guished men in that room, men whom he hoped had left some 
others behind them to speak with the same tongue. Without 
advancing artistic claims for himself, Professor Kerr said he 
recognised the artistic spirit and the pre-eminence of the men 
that Mr. Jackson represented, and when Mr. Jackson spoke of 
architecture being an art and somewhat distinct from that 
which preceded it, viz., construction and engineering, why 
should he be.misunderstood and ridiculed? Why should it be 
said that Mr. Jackson thought construction was builders’ work 
only, and the beautification of builders’ work was another man’s 
work? Such criticism was totally unworthy of answer. What 
Mr. Jacksor. contended for was no unsubstantial thing but a 
substantial thing; that England could afford and ought to 
maintain the architectural profession as more or less suggestive 
of pure art, and that pure art could not be taught. _ Their old 
friend William Burges many times in his enthusiastic way had 
nailed that theorem to the wall, not as a logician, but in 
straightforward language. The views expressed by Burges 
were the views that Mr. Jackson had expressed, and he hoped 
they would long be upheld by able logicians in this country. 
Professor Kerr then said he hoped Mr. Jackson would not 
misunderstand the views of the other side. It was to be re- 
membered that the architectural profession was undergoing a 
change in this country. The profession when he entered it was 
an entirely different thing to what it was for the young men 
now. It was not a change in the architectural profession alone, 
but a change in the whole social scheme of the country. 
Amongst the changes effected and which were taking place, 
particularly in their profession, there was a great change in the 
Institute of Architects. Not many years ago when the number 
of members was few—he did not say more select than at 
present, for that would be a mistake—but the prominent men 
were in a certain sense more prominent before the world and 
public society, the Institute was a learned Society. That state 
of things had passed away; that was to say, as far as the 
Institute being a learned Society, on a par with other purely 
learned societies. The public interest in this country, and the 
professional interest both inside and outside the Institute, did 


not require that it should confine its attention exclusively toZart 
and learning. Thus they ran the risk of losing touch with art 
altogether. Therefore the Institute had adopted a measure 
quite in accordance with the spirit of the age, namely, admis- 
sion by examination as far as it could be applied, and for what 
it was worth, for a test of competency. It was not their policy 
to constitute an academical examination as representative of 
what might be called the future professional union, but an 
ordinary practical test, not for the sake of keeping persons out 
so much as for the purpose of letting them in, though it was 
practically the same thing. Then Mr. Gough brings forward his 
Registration Bill. That was a perfectly honest movement, and 
he could not see any reason for jealousy. The object was to 
extend the principle of educational inclusion or exclusion, accord- 
ing as they liked to call it. By this means they said architects 
will, in the course of time, be better understood by the public 
at large, and those who were not in their opinion architects 
would find themselves at a loss. That was all perfectly honest. 
For his own part, he did not see any chance of the Bill being 
read ; but, at all events, they should give its supporters a fair 
chance, and believe that their motives were quite as honest as. 
the motives of those who did not agree with them. The 
Architectural Association, although not a State-recognised 
body, was, and always had been, an exceedingly useful body. 
Its object was primarily education—and education in a purely 
practical common sense adaptable form, to suit the purposes of 
the times, day by day, whatever they might be. For want of 
better means, they had established the means of mutual instruc- 
tion. That was their position, and he advised them to keep to. 
it. From what Mr Jackson had said to them in so scholarly a 
way, the question arose whether, under the pressure put on the 
Institute by the movement of time, art was to die out. In 
listening to Mr. Jackson, they felt proud of belonging to the 
architectural profession ; and their idea was that they must not 
let art die. Mr. Jackson had quoted names of distinguished 
men—men who were not members of the Institute. Why, he 
could never find out. But they were men who did not doa 
negative thing without a reason. Had the time come when a 
new body must be made up of distinguished artists—not a Royal 
Academy body—when an art nucleus of artist architects elected 
by artist architects should be formed within the Institute ? 

Mr. ARTHUR CATES said he believed with Mr. Jackson, 
that nothing could be more fatal to education than examina- 
tions as held for the Civil Service. Since the voluntary 
examination had been established it had been a success. 
Many students had passed it, and he appealed to them to say 
whether it had not conferred on them an advantage that they 
would be loath to be without. He was glad that a more extended 
form was held in favour by the Institute and in the provinces. 
Their desire in the Institute was that from the moment a young 
man entered the profession as a pupil, he should have put 
before him a definite course of study, which his principal 
should be bound to see that he followed ; and also that by one. 
or more examinations the pupil should have the opportunity of 
testing his knowledge. They should be taught to cultivate 
accuracy of expression, and from the first entering the office, 
eye, hand, and head should be made to work all together. 
They should not sketch anything merely as a pretty thing, but 
as a work of architecture, to see its construction and the motives 
of the designer. There was no greater scandal than the way 
in which young men were turned out of public schools, and 
this was one thing the Institute tried to remedy. Mr. Cates 
expressed the wish that a sort of link might be established 
between societies of students in other towns that had the same. 
aims and objects as the Architectural Association, who, taking 
their inspiration from the Association, would be bound up in 
one. Finally would come entry into the Institute. No cram 
took place for the examination. All they wanted was a 
systematic and thorough education, by which the knowledge. 
necessary for an architect could be acquired. In this there 
would be no deviation from the grand principles of liberty and. 
freedom of which Mr. Jackson had spoken so highly, and there 
would be no closing of the profession. 

Mr. CoLE A. ADAMS proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Jack- 

son. He thought the subject was, perhaps, hardly a happy one 
to bring before the Association, a body of students. Questions 
relating to art and practice were more suitable, while the. 
politics of the profession were better kept out. He was struck 
that Mr. Jackson should throw any cold water on their system. 
of examination in architecture. They must all agree with Mr. 
Jackson that examivation in architecture as an art was impos- 
sible ; but that was only one part of their profession, while 
everything that could insure proper construction of buildings, 
and the health of those who lived in them, was of great. 
importance. He did not think that the examination of 
architects would in :he smallest degree affect their artistic 
instincts. 
Mr. EDGAR FARMAN, a visitor, asked to second the vote of 
thanks. As to the question of registration being brought. 
before the Association, he thought if it affected anyone it 
affected students entering the profession. 
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The PRESIDENT said Mr. Jackson had done them a great 
service in calling attention to the subject. He entirely agreed 
that examination should not be made the be-all and end of every- 
thing, Examination would have no force at all unless it were 
purely educational. The late Mr. Street was at one time 
strongly opposed to the obligatory examination ; but he had 
changed his views before his death, and expressed his idea 
that it would result in much good. The fact was that all pupils 
did not get the chance of entering the office of such an architect 
as Mr. Jackson. As to the Registration Bill, he thought, with 
Professor Kerr, that it could not pass. : 

The President put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
passed amid hearty acclamation. . ; 

Mr. JACKSON, in his reply, said that registration of architects 
and architectural politics were not, as he stated at the outset, 
subjects he should have talked to them on by preference. At 
the same time they were members of a Society who would make 
up the profession when the elder ones had gone ; and therefore 
he thought it was a matter on which they ought to make their 
minds up. It concerned the younger ones more than it did the 
elder. In view of the future discussion, which must follow if 
the matter were brought before Parliament, he thought he had 
done some good by bringing up the question whether 
architecture should be a close profession or whether they 
should retain the liberty that was essential to art, 
Many criticisms had been passed on his paper, but one point 
had not been touched on, namely, that any scheme of registra- 
tion which was to bind architects into a close profession could 
only have the effect of preventing bad builders from calling 
themselves architects. They wanted to prevent persons going 
on building badly, and the Registration Bill would do nothing 
to stop bad building. It seemed to him, and his opinion was 
confirmed by one of the interesting papers on education that 
had been sent to him, that the Bill would form three classes of 
persons concerned in building, first, artist architects—a name 
he did not like, for he did not think a man could be an architect 
unless he was an artist—secondly, tliere would be the regis- 
tered architects, and then jerry builders. The registration 
scheme would divide them into those three classes. They 
would all go on their way happily, and throw, he believed, a 
great deal more work into the hands of the jerry builders, 
while the other two classes he was sure would suffer. Pro- 
fessor Kerr had kindly corrected false impressions taken by 
some. In all he had said he hoped he had made it clear that 
he attached the utmost importance to construction. No man 
could be an architect unless he were a good builder. There 
was no such thing as architecture without good building. The 
progress of architecture depended on the thorough knowledge 
of construction, and suggestions would arise in their minds as 
artists, and be developed into new styles of architecture in 
consequence. Mr. Jackson concluded by saying that the fatal 
objection to any Registration Bill was that the standard could 
not be fixed high enough to exclude those who were unfit to be 
architects. 

The meeting terminated shortly before Io P.M. 


THE NORTHAMPTON TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


HE following is the report of Mr. Charles Barry on the 
designs for the extension of the Town Hall, of which we 
gave an abstract last week :— 

In compliance with your request I have visited Northamp- 
ton, and spent two days in carefully examining the designs 
sent in competition for additions and alterations to the above. 
I find that ten designs have been sent in from nine competitors, 
one competitor having submitted two sets of plans and designs, 
while some of the others have submitted alternative plans and 
elevations of portions of their designs. The designs may be 
divided into: (a) Those which adopt the floor levels of present 
building for the additions, and enter the new building ata 
lower level, connecting it with level of the present building by 
means of internal steps. (%) Those who propose to enter the 
new building at the street level, and by means of steps in the 
corridors, some up and some down, contrive to obtain three 
fleors in the new wing, within the space occupied by the two 
floors of the present building. As regards the external treat- 
ment, I venture to submit that in addition the new building 
should carry out the design of present building, and particularly 
maintain its horizontal lines of architecture, its level of 
parapet, and level of the ridge of its roof. Unless this is 
done, the unity of effect, necessary to the dignity and import- 
ance of a public building, will, I think, be sacrificed. In 
considering their designs, all the architects appear to have felt 
the extreme difficulty consequent on the position and character 
of the present tower, as in any front extended westwards 
only it must give a very lop-sided effect. This difficulty 
has been evaded by “City Arms—design A,” “St. Crispin,” 
“Civic,” “All Things Considered,” “Thought,” ‘ Idoneus,” 
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‘‘ Many Devices,” &c., who send designs for elevations of a 
more or less different treatment to the present one, while the 
difficulty has been battled with by “ City Arms—design B,” 
“ Victurus,” and “ Strength and Beauty,” who introduce gables 
or raised features of a more or less satisfactory character in 
their elevations of the new wing, in order, as far as possible, to 
balance the tower. If the tower could be removed this serious 
difficulty would vanish, and, in my opinion, a more satisfactory 
result, architecturally, would result. I notice that the tower is 
supported, as to its side walls, on girders over the ceiling of the 
present Council-room, and these being over the open arcade 
below, an unsubstantial appearance is the result, while the 
weight of the tower must press very seriously on the pillars of 
that arcade. It is, I understand, only useful for its clock (which 
could be otherwise placed), and it is said to cause many 
chimneys of the present building to smoke. Its removal, 
therefore, would seem desirable for numerous reasons. I am 
aware this is hardly within the reference to me, but hope I may 
be permitted to refer to a matter which seems to me well 
worthy of consideration. 

In my opinion the plan submitted by “Civic” is by far 
superior to all others; it has the boldness to grasp the neces- 
sities of the whole case, by removing the Court-house and Fire 
Engine House (with the rooms over it), in order to concentrate 
all the municipal offices on the ground floor, the great con- 
venience of which is obvious; and thus an arrangement is 
obtained which would probably have been made were a totally 
new building to be now designed, adapted to the present 
necessities. The somewhat extra cost of this scheme is, I 
think, fully justified by the result obtained. As the question 
of thorough convenience of plan will no doubt be considered by 
the Town Council (as it is by me) to be the first in importance, 
I therefore place “ Civic” in the first place. 

The plan submitted by “ Victurus” is a very good one, and 
would work very well, though it is not, in my opinion, equal to 
the above; but, on the other hand, the design for the new 
facade is far superior, and is based on the principle which, as 
above said, I think should be strictly observed in all public 
buildings, of unity of treatment and design throughout, in order 
to obtain that importance and dignity a public building, more 
I place “ Victurus” in the second 
place. The author of this design also submits an alternative 
plan, which, not being accordant with the plan of site supplied 
to competitors, cannot enter into this competition. It involves 
the purchase of some additional property ; but should this be 
possible, a much better arrangement (as is shown in the alter- 
native plan) could be obtained. 

“St. Crispin” submits a very good and thoughtful plan, 
which would, I think, work admirably, and deserves much 
praise; and if the continuity of design of the exterior is not 
considered by the Town Council so important as it appears to 
me, I should feel a difficulty in deciding between the merits of 
the plans of “ Victurus” and “St. Crispin.” I think the third 
place should be assigned to “ St. Crispin.” 

The other designs submitted I place in the following order ot 
merit —‘‘City Arms’ Design,” “Strength and Beauty,” ‘ All 
Things Considered,” ‘ Idoneus,” “ There are Many Devices,” &c. 

I have examined the plans of drainage and sanitary and 
ventilation arrangements of the three designs, placed as I, 2, 
3. “Civic” has shown a very thoughtful and complete system 
of drainage. All the drains are shown as nearly as possible 
external to the building, with intercepting chambers in suitable 
positions, and has provided for the due circulation of a current 
of air through them. He proposes that, in addition to the 
ordinary fireplaces, there shall be a system of warming by 
steam, at low pressure, from two warming chambers, fitted with 
boilers, one of them being placed so as to control the front 
building and its adjuncts, and the other under that part of the 
building which he devotes to magisterial purposes, an arrange- 
ment which, in my opinion, would work very satisfactorily. 
“‘ Victurus” has shown a system of drainage which is not con- 
sidered so thoughtfully and completely as in the above case, 
but which may, no doubt, be made to work satisfactorily. He 
has adopted and extended the system, known as “ Hadens’ 
Combined Arrangement” of warm water-pipes, which by the 
admission of fresh air over them, will, as in the present 
building, admit fresh warmed air to all parts of the existing and 
proposed building. Due ventilation is promised throughout, 
but he has not described it in detail (he says) from lack of time. 
“St. Crispin” proposes that the drainage shall be grouped and 
carried to two outfalls into the sewer in Dychurch Lane. The 
system is well studied, and proper inspection chambers are pro- 
vided in suitable positions. The warming and ventilation 
arrangements, which are properly described, are, according to 
Hadens’ system, which, if properly carried out, is, in my 
opinion, and from experience of it, a good one. ‘ 

The question of cost is not referred to me, nor would it be 
possible to express any detailed opinion on it without a much 
longer examination (and therefore expense) than has been con- 
templated in reference to me. I will, therefore, only say that 
“Civic” estimates the cost to carry out his plan at from 
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16,000/. to 18,000/.  “ Victurus” gives no estimate, saying he 
had no time to make a careful one, and considered that any 
other would mislead, “St. Crispin” estimates his design at 
12,613/., but as he appends his calculations for this amount, 
which are based on cube feet, priced only at 6d. and 9d. a foot, 1 
should feel very doubtful if his estimate could be relied upon. 

Should any further information be required by the Council, 
which it is in my power to give, I shall be happy to furnish it. 

A meeting of the Town Council was held on Monday for 
the consideration of Mr. Barry’s report. Some letters were first 
read. Mr. W. Hull wrote to say that one of the competitors 
did not comply with the printed instructions to architects, as he 
had not only sent a photograph of his design direct to a member 
of the Council, but had also accompanied it with a letter bear- 
ing his name. The disqualification of that competitor was there- 
fore claimed. Messrs. Dyer & Son, architects, wrote, “ As 
competitors in the competition for the above, we beg herewith 
to protest most strongly against the plans submitted by 
‘Victurus, and as we believe the author to have violated the 
conditions of competition as supplied to each competitor, do 
not consider him entitled to participate in the contest.” 
“ Victurus” wrote about the want of time for sending in a 
careful estimate. ‘ Civic” said he was charged with violating 
conditions for placing the Sessions Court upstairs, which he 
claimed was within the rights. He enclosed a letter from 
Yarmouth testifying to the convenience of an upstairs court. 
Mr. Barry sent a letter in which he said, “ Had it been possible 
I would have chosen the plan of ‘Civic’ and the design of 
‘Victurus’ If ‘Civic’? be chosen he should be required to 
produce an external design in harmony with the present build- 
ing, and preserving unity in the whole composition, on the 
importance of which I have spoken strongly in my report. If 
‘Victurus? is chosen he should be required, | think, to 
recast his plan so as, if possible, to obtain the excellent 
arrangements proposed by ‘ Civic.’ There is a possible 
alternative, should the Council think fit to adopt it, viz., to pay 
the premiums as now adjudged, and let ‘Civic’ and ‘ Vic- 
turus’ compete again (of course with different mottoes) on 
more explicit instructions to be gathered from a careful con- 
sideration of the peculiar merits of each design. The best man 
to have the work, and the other 50/. for his additional trouble. 
If this course commends itself, I shall be at the disposal of the 
Town Council should they desire it.” 

A letter was also read from Mr. Holding, one of the com- 
petitors (“ Victurus”) stating that when he sent a photograph 
of his design to Alderman Turner, he did not think or remember 
that the alderman was still connected with the Town Council, 
and only connected him with Upton Church, for which Mr. 
Holding had lately made drawings. 

Alderman Turner was asked whether there was any soli- 
citation of a vote, and replied that he could not remember. A 
discussion followed, and it was put to the vote whether the 
name of “Victurus” should be retained among the com- 
petitors. A majority voted in the affirmative. 

The question of adopting a design was afterwards raised, 
and after a debate it was proposed that “St. Crispin” and 
“ Victurus” should become joint architects for the building. 


THE PLANNING OF SCHOOLS. 


hear annual meeting of the Worcestershire Association of 
Church School Managers and Teachers was held at the 
Guildhall, Worcester, on Saturday afternoon. 
The Sheriff (Mr. Ernest Day, architect) read a paper on 
“ Schools, from an Architect’s Point of View.” He said the 
subject upon which he had undertaken to furnish a few remarks 
was one of considerable interest to all of them as good citizens, 
having a sense of their responsibilities in the education of 
those who would be the future mothers and fathers and workers 
in the land. The time which such children were able to devote 
to the acquirement of book-learning was necessarily short ; it 
was therefore all the more important that it should be turned to 
the greatest practical use, and this desideratum would certainly 
be accomplished most readily where schools were constructed 
and furnished with the greatest regard to efficiency, both as to 
general plan and arrangement, and also as to detail, which 
might, and probably would, vary to meet special cases. _ It was 
also well to keep in view the need for future extension for 
general accommodation to meet the requirements of the times. 
The subject of technical or industrial education was now en- 
grossing serious attention, and no doubt the Legisiature would 
shortly give power for providing accommodation to meet this 
call, which would probably revolutionise the present education 
system. A good plan for boys and girls’ schools might be 
carried out by providing a lofty central hall or schoolroom, 
communicating with classrooms for boys on the ground floor, 
and over these rooms classrooms for girls communicating with 
a gallery running round the central hall, the girls of 
course having separate approaches, but so arranged that 
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they might have access to the central hall to mass 
the whole school as occasion might require. This plan 
was on the lines of Sir Titus Salt’s schools at Saltaire ; 
but he thought it questionable if the Education Depart- 
ment would sanction such a scheme. His remarks on school 
planning would have regard more particularly to elementary 
schools, and he would endeavour to furnish a few par- 
ticulars which appeared to him essential points to keep in 
view. The site should be selected in as central a position as 
possible in the district where school accommodation was 
needed. It should if practicable be of ample size to afford 
good playgrounds, and to secure plenty of light and a good 
circulation of air round the buildings for the purposes of ventila- 
tion. Good-sized, properly-paved playgrounds were very 
desirable, in order that children might enjoy reasonable recrea- 
tion, which added much to their physical strength and greatly 
augmented their mental faculties. The general arrangement of 
each school must depend upon the number and classes of 
children ; if a mixed school for say 622 children, he should 
apportion as follows—allow for boys 171, girls 171, infants 
280, and generally a portion of about one-third class accom- 
modation for boys and girls in each case, although where funds 
allowed he preferred providing a general room and classroom 
to accommodate respectively all the children in the boys and 
girls’ schools, The floor area should not be less than Io feet 
per child, except for infants, which would suffice at 8 feet, and 
the cubical air space for each boy and girl should be 200 feet, 
and each infant 130, although the Department would sanction a 
much lower standard. Mr. Day next referred to the provision 
which should be made of cloakrooms and lavatories, and urged 
that the partitions or doors between classrooms and the main 
room should be of half glass, and so placed as to allow the 
master or mistress to secure supervision of the entire 
school. The design of school buildings must of necessity 
vary according to outlay and local materials; but speak- 
ing generally, the aim should be to impart some dis- 
tinct architectural features. If there be a limited outlay, 
this might be accomplished by having a due regard to graceful 
proportion in the building, when the effect on the children will 
be insensibly to cultivate their minds and taste through the eye, 
and to educate them in the true canons of art and love of 
beauty and fitness. In describing the fittings of a school, Mr. 
Day suggested that stools with inclined seats should be provided 
for the teachers. They would give a slight rest to the back, 
and in case a teacher was standing for any length of time would 
afford considerable relief. With regard to the heating of 
schools, open fireplaces were in all cases an advantage, as they 
looked cheerful and served as good exhaust ventilators. It 
might be found, however, that to warm a school exclusively 
with open fires was insufficient during very cold weather, or 
involved too much fuel, time, dirt, and attention ; and in such 
a case he should recommend a hot-water apparatus, the pipes. 
being so arranged as to distribute the heat as equally as 
possible, and care being taken to secure a sufficient supply of 
fresh air. If possible even with a hot-water apparatus, one 
fireplace should be used in the large rooms. Proceeding to 
deal more particularly with the question of ventilation, the 
speaker said a large portion of the upper part of each window 
should be made to open, and there should be vertical air pipes, 
or shafts, fitted with flaps or valves for the admission of fresh air. 
On the apex of roofs—he strongly recommended for all schools. 
open roofs, ceiled to the under side of the rafters—proper 
extract ventilators should be placed. In conclusion, Mr. Day 
said he had not prepared any special plans of schools, as these 
must of necessity vary considerably according to site and general 
requirements, but he had brought there for inspection several 
of his designs of schools, which would enable anyone interested 
to form general ideas as to how scholastic accommodation 
might be provided. 

The Rev. W. R. Carr proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Day 
for his valuable and interesting paper. Mr. Carr briefly re- 
ferred to two or three points mentioned by Mr. Day, and said 
he did not agree with him as to the advantage of open grates, 
nor did he think that stools should be provided for teachers. 
He did not think they could teach properly sitting down. He 
noticed that the Diocesan Inspector (the Rev. C. J. Hunt) had 
expressed his approval of the suggestion, but he would ask him 
if he would care to sit down in the pulpit? 

The Rev. C. J. Hunt seconded the vote of thanks, and said 
he certainly approved of the provision of stools for teachers. 
No teacher would sit during the whole school time, but when 
the long hours they had to stand was considered, he thought a 
short rest was very valuable, especially in the case of young 
teachers. Mr. Carr wished to know whether he sat down 
when in the pulpit. He was not often in the pulpit, and when 
he was he stood, but then he never preached for three hours. 
He must say that, like Mr. Day, he also admired open fires. 
If the general lines of Mr. Day’s paper had been acted upon by 
builders of schools forty or fifty years ago, it would have been 
much better for everybody. One of the great drawbacks to 
Church schools was the wretched design and arrangement of 
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some of them, and it was marvellous what good work was done 
in spite of such miserable surroundings and conditions. 

Mr. W. J. Day said they must remember with regard to the 
architectural beauty of schools that the more beautiful 
buildings were the more the expenditure. 

Mr. Edgington considered that no more valuable paper had 
ever been read before the Association. He hardly saw the 
necessity for playgrounds in a town like Worcester, where the 
children could easily get to places where they could play. As 
to teachers’ stools, he did not see how any one could teach 
properly from them ; and with regard to open grates, no doubt 
they had their advantages in getting rid of bad air, but their 
disadvantage was that they did not warm a school sufficiently. 

The Rev. P. A. Ellis considered the one preat want in 
Worcester schools was more commodious playgrounds. He 
believed the money was well spent which was employed in 
making the surroundings of children in schools as beautiful as 
possible. 

Mr. Houghton did not think open fires answered except in 
narrow rooms. As to stools for teachers, he considered there 
were times when their use might be permitted, particularly for 
young female teachers. 

The vote of thanks was carried. 

The Sheriff, in replying, said he thought his suggestion as 
to stools had been misconceived. He did not mean tall stools 
on the top of which teachers would sit, but something inclined 
at a considerable angle which they could rest against without 
sitting down. His opinion as to the desirability of providing 
such means of rest was strongly confirmed by several medical 
men with whom he had spoken. With respect to Mr. W. J. 
Day’s remark, he maintained that beauty in a building did not 
necessarily mean expense. They might have beauty of pro- 
portion in a building, and it did not cost any more to erect a 
sightly than an unsightly school. He regarded playgrounds as 
of the greatest value—apart from the question of recreation— 
simply as air spaces. As to the allowance of air space per 

child, in the London Board Schools 130 cubical feet was the 
minimum, but a medical friend told him that that was in- 
sufficient. He considered 200 cubical feet for boys and girls 
was something like a reasonable allowance, and he had even 
allowed in schools for 230 cubical feet. 


Smoke Abatement Institution. 


StrR,—Replying categorically to the several queries of your 
anonymous correspondent and the nameless “ others ” who are 
referred to in your issue of the 16th inst, I beg to say :— 

I. That the Smoke Abatement Institution is in existence, 
its balance sheets are published, and all other information given 
in the annual reports of the Institution. 

2. There were no profits resulting from the Smoke Abate- 
ment Exhibition, and the Council and others subscribed the 
amount necessary to defray the cost of the Exhibition and all 
the tests conducted in accordance therewith. 

3. The statement that 1,000/, was recently collected at the 
Mansion House being incorrect, needs no further comment. 

4. To the inquiry whether any good has been done by the 
Institute during the past six or seven years, I think I can 
hardly do better than reply that, through the instrumentality 
ot the Institute, valuable tests have been carried out of 
almost every description of heating apparatus, and reports 
published, the result of which has been serviceable to manu- 
facturers and to the public. 

5. The Institute is likely to continue to exist. 

6. The Institute has made numerous communications to 
architects, but has not yet succeeded in inducing them to give 
sufficient attention to the selection of grates. 

The objects of the Institute will be much forwarded if your 
correspondent and others will become members.—Yours faith- 
fully, fp 

- D. J. RUSSELL DUNCAN, Secretary. 

National Smoke Abatement Institution : 

2 Victoria Mansions, S.W. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Boedford.—A fine building, designed by Messrs. Usher & 
Anthony, architects, of Bedford, and erected under the super- 
vision of Mr. Anthony, on the site of the old dispensary, for the 
Council of the Bedford Provident Dispensary, has been opened 
‘by the Marquis of Tavistock. The style is sixteenth century, 
The principal front is faced with Lum’s Hill Stone (Derbyshire) 


———_ —————————— 


rocked faced, in random courses, with dressings to all doors and 
windows in moulded Monk’s Park (Sumsion’s) Bath stone, and 
the moulded string courses and cornices and copings with 
Ketton stone. The roof is covered with Broseley tiles, 
and the ridge with Cooper’s ornamental crested ridge-tiles. 
The hall or waiting-room is a handsome apartment, 35 feet by 
29 feet, 15 feet in height. The main approach to the hall is 
through a handsome doorway with moulded jambs and carved 
head in stone, and with folding doors of Moulmein teak opening 
into lobby. The floor of the hall and other portions is of solid 
wood blocks of the latest and best description, and was laid by 
the inventors, Messrs. M. C. Duffy & Co., London. The house 
of the dispenser is approached by a private entrance at the 
east end of the building. The general contract was taken by 
Mr. J. P. White, of Hassett Street, Bedford; the sub- 
contractors being Mr. Geo. White, for masonry; Messrs. 
Judge & Ball for the plumbing, glazing, and painting ; Mr. 
Salusbury, of St. Albans, for the stained glass; Messrs. 
Kilpin and Billson for the smiths’ work and gasfitting ; aad 
Messrs. Wells & Co. have supplied the articles of furniture. 


Home of fLadustry, Bethnal Green.—A building has 
been purchased and fitted, at a cost of over 8,000/., for the pur- 
pose of training boys for emigration, and other philanthropic 
work, carried on by Miss Macpherson. The architect was 
Mr. Geo. Baines, 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. The con- 
tractor was Mr. H. L. Holloway, of Deptford. 


GENERAL. 


An Art Museum has been established in Lincoln as the 
outcome of the exhibition held there during the last summer. 


An Art Exhibition has been opened in Motherwell, 
Lanarkshire. About two hundred pictures have been got 
together, and the Royal Scottish Academicians are well 
represented. 


An Exhibition of the works of Gustave Guillaumet, the 
painter, will be opened in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, on 
January 8, 1888. M. Roger-Ballu has the organisation of the 
exhibition. 


The Rev. P. W. Phipps, rector of Chalfont St. Giles, 
Bucks, has received a letter from Sir Henry Ponsonby, inform- 
ing him that the Queen will be happy to give 20/. towards the 
fund for the purchase and preservation of the cottage in which 
Milton finished “ Paradise Lost” and began “ Paradise Re- 
gained.” 


Prince Eugéne, of Sweden, who has been for several 
months a pupil in the atelier of M. Gervex, left for Sweden on 
Monday, but will return to Paris in a fortnight. 


Mr. F. S. Granger, M.A., of Nottingham, has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Classics and Philosophy to the Nottingham 
University College. We understand that this appointment 
will not interfere with Mr. Granger’s other duties as an 
architect. 


A Paper was read at the meeting of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association, Mr. W. Doubleday in the chair, by 
Mr. Whitworth Wallis, F.R.G.S., on “The Temples, Forum, 
Theatres, and Tombs of Pompeii.” A vote of thanks, proposed 
by Mr. Doubleday and supported by Messrs. Newton and 
Victor Scrutton, hon. secretary, was unanimously accorded to 
Mr. Wallis. . 


Mr. C. J. Innocent, of Sheffield, informs us that a com- 
bination set-square, similar to the new one described in last 
week’s Architect, has been used in his office for more than ten 
years. ; 


An Appeal has been issued for 1,000/. for the purpose of 
restoring the ancient parish church of St. Margaret, Darenth., 


The Glasgow Archeological Society met last week, Mr. J. 
Honeyman in the chair, when papers were read by Mr. David 
Mackinlay, on ‘A Primitive Graveyard near Algiers ;” by Mr. 
James Muir, on “Ancient Ironworks, Poolewe, Ross-shire ; ” 
and by Mr. William G. Black, on “ The Yule Festival and other 
Customs of the Island Frisians.” 


The Birmingham Association of Students of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers held their second annual dinner at 
the Colonnade Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday in last week, 
Mr. E. Pritchard, M.I.C.E., in the chair. The President, in 
proposing the success of the Association, congratulated the 
members upon their progress. He hoped that in a very short 
time the Association would be able to compare favourably with 
the other branch associations of the parent institution. 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
on'y to ventilators manufactured by us, Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rozert Boyité & Son, Ld 
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Terms, Post Free. 


SPECIAL 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 
TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. 


POSS SSSSHSHSSSSSSOHSHOHVSOOD 


Price Fourpence. 


NOTICE. 


EVERY FRIDAY) 


On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER will he forwarded regularly. 


To Messrs. GILBERT. WOOD & CO., Proprietors of 


The Archifecf and 
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Contract Reporter, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER ueekly to 


NAME, 


ADDRESS. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., zt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DONCASTER.—Jan. 10.—Plans are invited for proposed Free 
Public Library and School of Art. Premiums, sod. and 25/. 
Mr. Thomas Atkinson, Town Clerk, Doncaster. 

HorsHAM.—Dec. 29.—Designs are invited for the Restora- 
tion and Enlargement of the Local Board Offices, Town Hall. 
Premiums, 20/. and 10/7. Mr. W. H. Sadler, Clerk to the Local 
Board, Horsham. 

WORKINGTON.—Jan. 3t.—Plans are invited for the Restora- 
tion of Parish Church. Mr. J. D. Fidler, Workington. 

YARMOUTH.—Dec. 31.—Plans and Elevations for Board 
School for 240 Boys at Cobholme Island are invited from 
Architects within the Borough. Mr. C. H. Wiltshire, Clerk to 
the School Board, 12 South Quay, Great Yarmouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Dec. 31.—For Horizontal Compound Surface- 
condensing Steam Engine and Pumps for the Pumping Station 
at Cults. Mr. W. Boulton, Burgh Surveyor, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 

ABERYSTWITH.—Jan. 19.—For Building Baptist Chapel. 
Mr. T. E. Morgan, Architect, 2 Market Street, Aberystwith. 

BLACK POOL.—Dec. 28.—For Additions to House in Church 
Street. Mr. R. Gorst, Architect, Clifton Chambers, Blackpool. 


BRADFORD.—Dec. 24.—For Extension of Slaughter-houses. 
at St. James’s Markets. Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, Architects,. 
Exchange Buildings, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 30.—For Building Conservative Club 
Premises. Mr. H. C. Crow, 21 Thornton Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 29.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Houses. Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sun Bridge Road, 
Bradford. 

BRIGHOUSE.—Jan. 5.—For Building Dwelling-house, High 
Street. Messrs. G. Hepworth & Son, Architects, Brighouse. 

BRISTOL.—Jan. 6.—For Work in connection with new 
Wharf (masonry, &c.). Mr. J. W. Girdlestone, Engineer, 
Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 

DUBLIN. — Dec. 24.— For Alterations to Infirmary of 
Children’s Department at Workhouse. Mr. W. M. Mitchell, 
Architect, 10 Leinster Street, Dublin. 

DuBLIN.—Dec. 27.For Building the Ulster Bank Office. 
Mr. T. Drew, R.H.A., Architect, 6 St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin. 

ELLESMERE.—Dec. 30.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
S. Bull, County Surveyor, Chester. 

EwHurst.—Dec. 23.—For Building Coachman’s Lodge, 
Stables, &c., at Brookhurst. Mr. J. Kincaid, C.E., 11 Great 
George Street, Westminster. 

FAILSWORTH.—For Building Five Dwelling-houses. Messrs. 
Potts, Pickup & Dixon, Architects, Oldham. 

FINSBURY PARK.—Jan. 10.—For Building Retiring Rooms 
for the Parks Committee, Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
Superintending Architect to the Metropolitan Board, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GREAT WYRLEY.—Jan. 5.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Cheslyn Hay, for 200 Children. Mr. J. Greensill, Architect, 
Great Wyrley. 

GREENOCK HARBOUR.—Dec. 
Building, Princes’ Pier, for Customs Watch House. 
Methven, Engineer to the Harbour Trustees, Greenock. 

GREENWICH.—For Small Alterations at 45 Trafalgar Road. 


24.—For Building Brick 
Mr. 


TWEEDMOUTH.—Jan. 23.—For Building Vicarage House. 
Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

WATFORD.—Jan. 3.—For Building Lock-up, &c. Mr. 
Urban A. Smith, County Surveyor, 2 Victoria Mansions, West- 
minster, S.W. 

WIGTON.—Dec. 24.—For Building Cottage and Stable. 
Mr. C. J. Ferguson, County Architect, The Courts, Carlisle. 


Mr. T. M. Ellis, Architect, 28 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
HuULL.—Dec. 29.—For Building Engine House, Boiler 


House, Coal Bins, Chimney, &c., at Pumping Station, Cotting- 
ham. Mr. B. J. E. Bruce, Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. E, TENDERS. 
IDLE.—Dec. 24.—For Building Liberal Club. Mr. S. Jack- 
BLACKPOOL. 


son, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

LEEDS.— Dec. 24.—For Building Eight Cottages and Five 
Through Houses. Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, Architect, 6 South 
Parade, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Dec. 29.—For Construction of Aqueduct Tunnel 
(3,340 yards). Mr. T. Hewson, Borough Engineer, Municipal J. 


Mr. THOMAS P. 


For Additions to Foxhall Hotel, Blackpool. 
Quantities by the 


WORTHINGTON, Architect, Blackpool. 
Architect. 
J. B. Fisher, Blackpool, woodwork . : «#400 0.0 
Bb. Fisher, Blackpool, general excavating, 


Buildings, Leeds. draining, and brickwork . Bea: TAS. 0 
Lonpon.—Dec. 30.—For Building Schoolkeepers House,| © PE ORBINEIOE, ales Sa i en glazing, 
Re-erection of Iron Building, and other Works. The Archi- erent a nae ellhanging . Sees 0 
tect’s Department, School Board Offices, Victoria Embank- J. Nickson, Blackpool, masonry. . .« « 98 0 0 
ment, W.C, a hea BARE or Denti ‘ . . a 3 
LOUGHBOROUGH.—Jan. 5.—For Construction of Gasholder CRS et read CED Nay SOS oe ‘ : Rea 
Tank. Mr. J. B. Ball, Manager, Gasworks, Loughborough, EASTBOURNE. 
MArGATE.—Jan. 3.—For Building Jubilee Clock Tower. | For Building Workhouse Infirmary, Eastbourne. Mr. F. G. 
Messrs. Stoner & Sons, Surveyors, 8 Blomfield Street, London. COOKE, Architect, Eastbourne. Quantities by Mr. C. 
MIDDLETON.—Dec. 28.—For Building Jubilee Memorial Stanger, 21 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Free Library. Mr. L. Booth, Architect, 28 Faulkner Street, Rowland Bros., Horsham* , . £6,900 90 oO 
Manchester. G. Coster, Eastbourne. ‘ : Z - 6,794 0 0 
MIDGLEY.—Dec. 29.—For Pulling Down Buildings and | W. Smith, Worthing . » 6,790 0 0 
Erection of Four Houses. Mr. W. H. Cockroft, Architect, W. Martin, Ramsgate ; : : - 6,750 0 0 
Hebden Bridge. G. Longley, Crawley : : : : ; 6,500 050. 
NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS.—Jan. 2.—For Additions to Resi- | ee Sh tet rea ° a 6.455 ee 
dence. Messrs. Isitt & Verity, Architects, Moot Hall Chambers, Pe Cee ae + OST ae 
Wigan. Voki: heck en . : 6,425 oe) 
OGMORE VALE.—Jan. 4.—For Extensions to Craigrhiwglyn sig PEC EER ere oe . x 
Schools. Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Rhondda. G. Wood, Rasthourie ae : 6,300 ies 
PARKESTON.—For Building Board Schools for 350 Children, G. Parker, Eastbourne. i : 6,135 0 0 
and Two Residences. Mr. A. J. H. Ward, Solicitor, Harwich. C. TOMKINSON, Eastbourne (accepted ) . 6,100 0 0 
RHAYADER. — Jan. 2.— For Repewing Congregational Architect’s estimate . . 6,350 %6 .0 


Chapel. * Received too late. 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


; Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & ©€0O., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON S.W. 


"[MMOVABLE-ACME7 11 PRIZE MEDALS, 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
Aeme * 


Mr. R. Price, 2 Rock Terrace, Rhayader. 


\ 


~ 


*-* Immovable 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


LIMITED, 
Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, 8.E. 


WiEDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


be lier fi Ei Oi 


\P <q ea QY VW 
BLOCK FLOORING. 


SPECIALIT Ww 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George’s Works, WORCESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: 


31 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria treet, 

34a Albert Embankment, eee MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH, §S.E. $T.J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E:C. 


Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BODMIN. LONDON— continued. 
For at at Cells, &c., at the County Shire Hall, Bodmin. | For Repairing Boilers for the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Mr, W. J. JENKINS, Surveyor, Bodmin. Stewart & Sons : . ° . . ME2stG5e.0 Oo 
J. Brown, Bodmin 5 : Mss ot poet Re) W.J.cYates . : ‘ ; ‘ - 1,800''0°0 
W. H. BuscoMBE, Bodmin (accepted) 415 0 0 Hicks & Co. : : . - Ly60olto 
Roscorla & Son, Bodmin. . : ; 400 0.0 Fraser & Fraser ; : . . sa 4822 01,70 
LIVERSEDGE. Watt & Co... + ae » 1,475 0 0 
For Building Wesleyan Sunday-schools, Hightown, Liversedge. HopcE & SON (accepted) © REND) HOTT Z44 O-. O 
Mr. A. oO RHODES, Architect, Union Chambers, Heck- | For Paving Works at’ the New Workhouse, Garratt Lane, 
mondwike. Wandsworthand Clapham Union. Mr. T. W. ALDWINCKLE, 
Accepted Tenders. Architect, 2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
G. Horsfall, Liversedge, mason . 3 : 92900" 0 Granite. Asphalte. 
J. Dean, Liversedge, joiner. .. . ©. « 305 0 O| J. Mowlem & Co. . Sh 321 0 0 £1,206 0 oO 
W. Furniss, Liversedge, plumber . . « 90 0 0; W.H. Wheeler 1,296 0 O 207 0 O 
J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. we OA mL OnNO Nowell ,& Robson : © 1,2895,0) 0 1,160 0 O 
J. B. Greenwood, Heckmondwike, plasterer 59 o of Woodham & Fry - + 1,269.0 0 1,095 0 O 
J. Burnhill, Cleckheaton, painter , ay. + 0 Btapitrolfo|' 4GzNeak> os. - + 1,214.9 0 1,014 0 O 
R. Mayo (accepted vas arts bESe¢iO 50 1,060 0 O 


LONDON. 

For Erection of Stabling, Shed, Smithy, Cottage, &c., at 
Cheverton Road, High Street, Putney, for the London 
General Omnibus Company, Limited, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. G. T. Lanham, Quantities by Mr. A. J. 


Bolton. 
Flew & Co. “Las Oo oO 
Sabey & Son . 4,065 0 oO 
Turtle & Appleton 3,980 0 O 
Harvey . : : : . : ; 13507 Saas © 
Stephenson ‘ X é : : : +9 83,0039 On O 
Haynes. : 2450, 9.70 
Hunt. 3449.0 O 
Evans 4 ; : : c SB AlOls On O 
Knight. 7 5 : : . : a4 BACR! © © 
Toms A : ; ‘ arene y ley elare 
Parker ‘ é d ‘ : ; : 340 Og -O 
Garrud . : ‘ : ’ Lwehy ye Toys 


For Alterations and Batonstons at 107 Holland Road, Ken- 
sington, for Mr. James Caldwell, M.P. Mr. EDWARD 
TIDMAN, C.E., Surveyor to the London Sanitary Associa- 
tion, Architect, Connaught Mansions, Victoria Street. 


roster /; ‘ : ° ; : BAZ12) 04-0 
Bennett ; , : 3 : ‘ : fnSOoIO! O 
BalhdCo..-. : . ; : “ : MetostioO. oO 
Correy & Son : ‘ : : 160 17 6 
Kelland A ‘ ; ; : 84 18 Oo 


For Works in Sherbrooke Road, Fulham. 


Mr.J. P. NORRING- 
TON, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Walham Green. 


Nowell & Robson, Kensington . LAShaT ON 6 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . : «pt42eit OO 
W. G. Coat, Hammersmith (accefied ) : 403550) 0 


SUNDERLAND. 


For Proposed: Rats and Additions at the Sunderland 


Workhouse. JAMES HENDERSON, Jun, Architect, 
Sunderland. penne en Mr. G. D. Irwin, Sunderland. 


J. Huntley, Sunderland £2777 Oo oO 
Wood & Walker, Southwick 2,498 Io 2 
J.2Elnck, Monkwearmouth DIG EOY ~ OY 1S 
Atkin & Co, South Shields 2.456 18 o 
G. H. Hodgson, Sunderland 2,450 0 O 
W. B. Cooper, Sunderland 2,440 0 O 
T. P. Shaftoe, Sunderland 2,438.0). O 
Leitch & Co., Monkwearmouth 2 AC nOmnO 
R. Hudson, Jun, Millfield : Sea 35. OjeO 
J. Howe, Hartlepool . : ; ; : 2 AZ Om OmEO. 
G. Marshall, Darlington . 3 ; on 2,305 eLO 
EAH SG) Allison, “Sunderland 2,306 0 O 
T. Sharp, Sunderland 1350800 O 
R. Allison, Monkwearmouth 2,309 10 O 
Hirst & Son, Sunderland . : 2,249 0 O 
DecrD; RANKIN, Sunderland (accepted ) 2,199 "0 0 
G. Douglas, Sunderland 2132040, 0 


WILEAHOGARNY @ HARD WoopDws. 


ROBERT GARRARD & CO., 


206 BETHNAL GREEN 
ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 


Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. 


Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 


Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 


Telegraphic Address—* ACAI ou, "Lonpon.” 


T GREEN ROOFING 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862, 


The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, /8687. 


SLATES. 


B 
8 G 
Salas 
coe nGs 


For Frices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY: LIM., KESWICK. 


} fa} B P AR Q U ET F LO u R N GS. All WOOD CARVINGS. 
é 9) es = BO a oon: SOARS Bates, Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
bad x tl SD ee ae Sure syocn Foe the country. 
an roove 
Z. io) 3 Oo 2 5 rants Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 
(o) 
On e 
an - oS ” ° _ SSS 
Bees Az 
Sap ee 
ass ul .o 
=) ew o 
SaoD s ET 
ey) <j = Gee ARTISTIC JOINERY. apa 
oa > Xk, d PARQUET. 
— (Turpin’s Patent). 5-16inch ple prepare 
fk “Ss 3 & THIN PARQUET pn deat pack laminations caval i went 2 DEAL, 
re aa existing deal floor,and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction. # 


uae EAE iF 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish aitaniaed Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, 


instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 


Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within ©.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LOUTH. POOLE. 
For Building’ Auction Mart in Eastgate, Louth. J. | For Construction of Swimming Bath at Poole. Mr. JOHN 
THOMPSON, Architect. ELFORD, M.S.A., Architect, Poole. 
R. Mawer . : - - : ; : . £992 10 o J. Perkins, Lymington. : pie Bre e . £447 10 oO 
H. Clarke . : : : : : : 930 0 oO Rigler & Crane, Longfleet . : ; ‘ 220) ono 
Avlarke & Reed. "co eva eves 886 0 o F, J. PEARCY, Longfleet (accepted) . . «. 205 0 O 
A. Towle . oe Ee te Coen O STEVENAGE. 
J. M. Thompson & Sons *. , sks eared tee 787 9 ©| For Casting Columns and Framework for supporting a Gal- 
C. ADLARD (accepted ) : : . . 664 0 0 vanised Wrought-iron Water Tankto hold 3,000 gallons, 


MAIDSTONE. 


For Works in Allen Street and Foley Street. Mr. F. J. C. 
May, Borough Surveyor, Maidstone. 
G. Witcombe, Maidstone - £417 19 8 
Baker & Bell, Maidstone Se Alin 3-0 
D. F. Beale, Maidstone 2766 +O 
“G. Ryan, Maidstone 271 2. 0 
J.C. Abnett, Maidstone. 230 'Fae.0 
Cook & WILKINS, Maidstone (accepted) . 223 te C0 


MIDSOMER NORTON. 

For Building Villa Residence, Midsomer Norton (exclusive of 
Offices). Bricks, Lime, and Ashes, also Grates and 
Chimneypieces, found by employer. Messrs. BUDD 
SPIRE, Architects, Shepton Mallet and Glastonbury. 


William Kingston, Whitchurch £2310 rome) 
Benjamin Tovey, Midsomer Norton 1,136) 0 WO 
‘Thomas Ashman, Leigh-on-Mendip 1,100 0 O 
Joseph Emery, Shepton Mallet 1,095 0 oO 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol 1,094 0 O 
Henry Hawkins, Glastonbury . : 1,007 Io oO 
William Tovey, Midsomer Norton 998 Io o 
Joseph Bird, Radstock , 968 16 o 
John Tucker, Bristol : : : 916 3 0 
Amended Plans. 
Henry Hawkins, Glastonbury . G57 104-0 
William Tovey, Midsomer Norton 884 14 oOo 
John Tucker, Bristol 849 10 o 
JOSEPH BIRD, Radstock (accepted) . 845 0 O 


PLYMOUTH. 

For Taking Down, Setting Back to Improvement Line, and Re- 
building Shops and Dwelling-house, Tavistock Road, Ply- 
mouth, for Mr. J. Nankivell. Exclusive of Plumber, Gasfitter, 
and Painter and Glaziers work. Mr. J..MES HARVEY, 
M.S.A., Architect, Plymouth. 


BLACKELL & SHEPHERD, Plymouth (accepted) . 156 0 oO 


and the Erection of above with Brick Foundation. 
Mr. A. THUEY, C.E., Engineer, Palace Chambers, S.W. 


Complete. 
A. Darton . ‘ ‘ i £330), 0) 6 
Glenfield Company, Kilmarnock ‘ 42, 3007 Ons 
Beck & Co., London (wrought-iron tank) ‘ 280 0 O 
St. Pancras Iron Company . . : c 278 0,0 
W. Jones. 260 0 O 
Constructional Ironworks Company ; eho .0° CO 
Croggan & Co. . 5 . . . Pesceto. oO 
Dixon & Co. : . azo 0 OC 
Beck & Co., London (cast-iron tank) : gcoe co 60 
Gardiner, Anderson & Clark 2 Zoe OO 
Goddard & Massey , : “ 220. O 
Willmott, Hitchin ' ° . 295) 0,0 
Williams & Co. . . : a 199 7 6 
Not Fixed. 
Sylvester . . : : : 216 “G20 
Keay . : i : : ; :. 207, 0a 
Moorwood & Co. : 7 : : : . 195 ome 
J. Lysaght . : . : ; ; 5 : JI7s eee 
C. Duckering, Lincoln : : . : - £2255ORO 
*Stanton Ironworks Company I0o9 0 O 


* By an alteration in the plans this firm’s tender was re- 
duced from 1817, 10s. to 109¢., which, with 21/7. extra for fixing, 
was accepted. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

For Reinstating damage done by Fire, and Sundry Repairs at 
109 East Street, “Southampton. Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, 
Surveyor, Southampton. 

T. J. LUKEs, Freemantle (accepted ) ; “32500 0 

For Erection of Out-patients’ Building, Covered Way, Offices, 
&c., at the Royal South Hants Infirmary, Southampton. 
Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, Architect, Southampton. Quantities 
by the Architect. 


J. WITT, Bitterne (accepted ) .- £1,880 ago 


CONTRACTORS TO FB.M. GOVERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHI8ITIONS-MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


LEGGOTT'S PATENT ADJUSTMENT. ¥ 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, &c. Is 
admitted to be the best ever put before the 
NV ry Public. Can be adapted to any kind 
INY of wirdow. Size and height of 
window no object. 
OUs 


OPe From 4/3 each. 


| fA i. \ 


i| ae 


LN 
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com INUTTHt 


mB HTT my HT in ai 
THE APEX is worked | 
with a red or endless cord. __ ||| 
It is extremely neat, and | 
can be fixed to open either _ |i|i!! i 
top or b ttom, inwards or || | H 


a i 


ik 


| 
| 
4 unit 
i), 


TESTIMONIAL. 
BanGor, N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


£IRS,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent Adjustments for 
various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top parts of windows, and in every case 
they gave satisfaction. 


iil f 


outwards; no cuttingaway 
of frame required. When 

y worked with a rod is most 
efficient for Public Buildings, as the key can be 
loose. For Price Lists, 
monials, write as below. 


Illustrations, and Testi- 


— 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


For Continuous and other Lights, Estimates given 


a i 


a 


They are secure in whatever posit'on, whether the window is open or closed, and are 
quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or 
used for the above-mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, 


Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 


le Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 


W, & R, LEagoT!, eu aL ese ane SCRE: and Finishers, 


Makers of Patents and Specialities, 


7O PARK ROAD, BRADFORD. 


ARCHITECTS’ peste CAREFULLY WORKED OUT. 


ART PLATES FROM 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—' SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


“THE -ARCHIREGr 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form 
suitable for Framing :— 


THE BARD. 


Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Tw enty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post,jcarefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & Co., 


17S Strand, London, W.C. 
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SOUTHPORT. 


For Supply of too Cast-iron Hinged Gulley Grids. 


CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor, South 
E. Preston, Kidderminster . : : 
M. Swain, Newton Heath 
D. Clark (Exors. of), Carlisle 
J. Pendleton & Co., Liverpool 
Winder Bros., Sheffield 
J. Buchanan & Son, Liverpool 
Evans & Brownall, Cannock 
B. R. Isaac, Liverpool . 

T. Smith & Co., Poplar 5 : 
D. Parsons & Sons, Pensnett : : 


Smith, Patterson & Co., Blaydon-on-Tyne 


foster Bros., Preston . : : ; 
F.C. Baker & Co., London . 
The Douglas Forge, Wigan . 4 : 
_ Albion Ironworks Co, Rugeley . : 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co., London . 
J. Lees, Gomersall : 5 5 : 
Robinson, Sheffield 
M‘Crossan, Liverpool 
Ball, Ormskirk . : : ; 
H. Malcolm, Tyldesle : : 
CHATTON, Little Lever (accepted ) 


q. 
i; 
y. 
7. 
G. 


TOTTENHAM. 


For Laying Surface Drain in Green Lanes, for the Local Board 


of Health, Tottenham. 
Pizzey . 3 ; : 
Catley . : 
Williamson . 
Jackson : . 
Nicholls : A 
BRADSHAW & Co. 
J. Bloomfield 


WOKING. 


For Repairing Playground and Building Fuel-house at the St. 


, Queen Victoria St. (accepted ) 


| WINTON. 
Mr. W. | For Additions to Queen Victoria Hotel, Winton. Messrs. 
port. C, L. & W.F. MILEs, Architects, Bournemouth. 
‘ f£03.400,'.0 D. Hitching, Parkstone 3 PLsssee 7 eS 
: 60 Oo O Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . A OT. 34911 0210 
: 53 15 oO W. Pearcy, Poole ‘ : : 13363125/ 50 
: ete eee) F. Walden, Bournemouth . : . 1,294 0 O 
' fe ite G. H. Rolls, Bournemouth : : : e aieezie. OF 0 
e ee LO | Hupson & KEARLEY, Bournemouth (accepted) 1,111 9 O 
: 23.9 6 For Making Roads, &c.,on the Leslie Estate, Winton, for the 
49 f Bournemouth Land Society. Messrs. C. T. & W. H. 
od #3 A | MILES, Surveyors, Bournemouth. 
47 16 3 Roads. 
46 10 0 J. Locks, Christchurch : ; ; .£164 0 oO 
46 10 0 Hudson & Kearley, Bournemouth ; imkdd en Ouro 
46.0.0 W. Legg, Winton : ‘ : Z ; eA Zuo 
42 10 0 W. H. SAUNDERS & Co., Bournemouth (accepled) 116 8 4 
41 10 0 G. Troke, Winton ; ; eae 5 Wis CS 
39 16 0 Fencing. 
39. 0 0 Hudson & Kearley, Bournemouth . -nL545un OLLO 
39 0 O J. Locks, Christchurch : pi240™ OO 
38 10 0 Judd & Foot, Bournemouth 151 16 10 
38 5 0 James & Taylor, Bournemouth 144.0 0 
ahunae 6 C. Pike, Winton . ‘ : : 125% 02-0 
J. WELLMAN, Winton (accepted ) Peek eh Gime) 


_ For Restoring City Walls 
Bar, York, Mr. E. G. MAwseEy, City Surveyor, Guildhall, 


YORK. 
between Bootham Bar and Monk 


Reena York. 
79 10 0 R. Martin & Son, York MEA SOM Jett 
7316 3 Parker & Sharp, York E4232 AeA 
69 18 0 J. Hebdon, York 2917") 8 =O 
64 9 9 J. Keswick, York. : 3,406 13 Io 
57 13 II J. CLARK, York (accepted) 3,276 14 °3 
Surveyor’s estimate ; 3,500" "6" 0 


John’s Schools, for the Woking School Board. Messrs. 


WELMAN & STREET, Architects, Guildford and Godalming. ' 


J. Wilson, Woking 

G. Marsh, Woking 

H. Ingram, Woking 

J. WHITBOURN, Woking 


mee tO UO. 'O 
vo 0 © 
164 0 O 
132, 0.0 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEQDOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d, each; by post, 1s 8d. 
: Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Seales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SurVEyiNe List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT) DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. — 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
TION. 


Isa made in 
thorough mark all colours 
Cure for 

Damp Walls fee and 
and is Pa SB colourless. 


ASILVER MEDAL W4S AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH | 


EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT’S 


PATENT FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS, 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS, 


Possess immense advantages over all other means of Fixing, but 
the chief points are :— P 
_i. They take nails or screws at any length of time, never 
becoming too hard. 
2. They do not split, like inferior materials. 
3. A vastly superior fixing is obtained. 
Jiundreds of references. REDUCTION IN COST. 
Particulars on application. 
{rates of Merit, Sanitary Institute, Bolton, 1887. 


Certificate of Merit, Sanitary Institute, York, 1886. 
Highly Commended, Firemen’s Exhibition, West- 


RECENT 
minster, 1886. 


AWARDS, 
To be obtained only from 


fp WRIGHT & CO. f Westminster Chambers, 


Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Fixing,’’ London. 


TOLUME XXXVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Eavdsomely Bound ir C! th. Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Siran1l London, W.C. 


HAINES & CO. 


(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


PAPERHANGINGS 


MANUFACTURERS, 
A9 Bread Street, Cannon Street, 


A large collection of Choice [ 0 a 1 0 bo 
B 


Goods always kept in Stock, 


from which Orders can be 
LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 


Supplied. 


Raised Flocks. Borders and 
Friezes. 
W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiraliy, &c. 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish. at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider tothe Trade. 
Address. 4 x 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment : 

11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.F. ~ 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 
Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro 
tractors, Curves, Angles, xc. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
Tilustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues, 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KINQ), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
(Late ot 100 NEW BUND STREET). 


TRADE NOTES. 


A NEW hot-water pipe joint has just been invented at the 
Tyldesley Iron Works, owned by Mr. 
Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 

fitting up of his combined apparatus, by which he so success- 


John Grundy, of 30 
It is to be used in the 


JOHN BOARD &CO., 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Vill bear tensile strain of 1,000 

bs. to the 1} in, by l}in., and 

; guaranterd to pass tests of 
Architeets and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 
HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Lump snd Ground). 
Plaster of Paris, Keene’s.and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


HUNBALL, ear BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “ BOARD DUNBALL.” 


C, E. HORNOR, 


COLLINGE’S 


AND 


IMRAY’S 


PATENT 


SPECIAL SALE 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


STOVES, TILES, &c., 
FROM STOCK, AT UNDER COST PRICES. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 Pentonville Road, N. 
All kinds of Marble Work to Order. Lowest Prices and 
Good Quality. 


DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
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flooring during the course of the present week. I may add, the 


nd public buildings with pure : 
fully warms churches, schools, and p . P flooring has stood the enormous traffic at the entrance to the 


warm air and hot water, and which may be worked from one é ; : : 
fire. It is claimed for the new pipe that it is impossible for the | &?tre satisfaction of the Committee.” 
joint to blow off or become loose during expansion or con- MESSRS. JANES & SON, IoI Aldersgate Street, City, have 
traction. Provisional protection has been secured by the , received the appointment of blind-makers to Her Majesty’s- 
patentee. works and public buildings in London district, also the Royal 
A SILVER MEDAL, commemorating the silver wedding of Palaces and at Hampton Court, Kew, and Richmond, the 
T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, has been struck by Museums, Post Offices, Houses of Parliament, Royal Law 
Mr. J. W. Palmer, and he has had the honour of submitting | Courts, &c. 


the medal to the Queen and to the Prince and Princess of MEssrs. B. FINCH & Co., of 82 Belvedere Road, Lambeth, 

Wales. have been awarded the first Order of Merit at the Adelaide Exhi- 
It IS ANNOUNCED that the old-established business of en- | bition 1887, for the excellence of their sanitary arrangements. 

gineers, coppersmiths, white-lead and chemical manufacturers, IN THE Regent Street entrance to the St. James’s Restaur- 


carried on by Messrs. Pontifex & Wood for upwards of a! ant may be seen a superior piece of Roman marble mosaic of 
century, has been converted into a limited company. No appropriate and excellent design, artistically treated. It has 
shares, however, will be issued to the public. Y been lately laid by Messrs. Mainyer, of Bloomsbury Mansion, 
A NEw dispensary has been erected at Castle Green, Bristol; Hart Street, W.C. The borders are carved out in oak branches, 
it is ventilated with Boyle’s latest improved air-pump ventilators. confined by a ring at each corner, and the disposal of the 
AT the invitation of the Executive Committee of the Man- leaves and acorns is graceful. The centre-piece is evidently 
chester Jubilee Exhibition, Mr. Roger Lowe, of Farnworth, near designed to suit the character of a restaurant, being suggestive 
Bolton, laid his patent wood-block flooring at the principal of the after-dinner dessert, and showing grapes, vine leaves, and 
entrance, covering about 1,800 superficial square feet with fruit. The principle here adopted of suiting the design of 
pitch-pine blocks. The traffic on this flooring has been mosaic floors to the style of the building, or to its uses, should 
enormous, it being estimated that, in and out, over 7,000,000 be more generally adhered to. With a little expenditure of 
people have passed over it. After careful examination the thought, the task is certainly not difficult ; but in too many cases. 
flooring is little the worse, not one single block being loose or one sees the patterns chosen have nothing in common with 
damaged in any way. Where the stream of people passed the rest of the building, and the mosaic looks as if it had been 
through the doorways, and the traffic was of necessity narrowed dropped by accident. In the above-mentioned mosaic con- 
to a few feet wide, the wear has been the greatest, but even here siderable care has been chosen in working out the design with 
it is very slight indeed. Knowing that the main buildings were to , marbles of good colours. 
be sold, Mr. Lowe wrote to the Executive Committee respecting A MOST USEFUL LOCK is offered to the public in Banfield’s 
his flooring and received the following reply : “ Referring to | Indicating Door Lock, which is designed for the doors of 
your letter of the 29th ult, addressed to the Manager, I am offices, lavatories, bath rooms, and w.c.’s of hotels, passenger 
instructed to inform you that the whole of the Exhibition ships, private houses, &c. This lock provides a reliable and in- 
buildings are to be sold by auction next week and will im- expensive means of showing when an apartment is engaged. 
mediately thereafter be pulled down: The Committee will By simply turning the handle, the door is locked and the word 
therefore feel obliged by your taking up and removing your | « Engaged” shown on the outside. Conversely, the act of un- 
| locking withdraws the word from view. Any other word can 
ducing their superior ‘‘ Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with hi substituted if required, the particular word to be eee 
which, being Harp, GLossy, and DuRABLE, splendid results are ob- , D&INS merely a matter of detail, as is obvious. In this loc 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- — there are no wheels to clog, the working parts are covered, and 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will it cannot fail to indicate accurately. It is very neat in appear- 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter , ance, and it can be easily attached to doors of any thickness, or 


THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER CoO., LIMITED, are now intro- | 


Street, London. either hand. A loose key can be supplied at a small extra cost 
H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, OPEN-__ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding | SHUT... grass SpLLERs’ COMPAS 
= N3 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). a 


\ S Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,5 
—— : {| § Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements.-g 

Wes: > New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 2 
Lee g Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain © 
a 2 % Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. § 
le H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;7 

— : also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


* Improved Glass 
Louvre Ventilator 


H. W. COOPER, 


: Sole Inventor. YU jf : 
“mproved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. Improved Hopper for Skylights. | Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD. W. 


HOT-WATER PIPES & COILS. 


“RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 
The most inexperienced can fix them, Soundness of Joint a certainty. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES, 


The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 


Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, Churches, Board 
Schools, Horticultural Work, &c. 


Makers of the | MPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT COILS, Coil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains, Vases, &c. 


BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, [=== 


Being “ Keyed” to Substructure by 
And by an 
LEER @& ALLIOT™ (te of GEARY & WALKER), Adhesive & Preservative Mastio 
7 John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. 


Speciality: QAK AND DARKENED OAK, 
Vol. XXXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gold Lettered, Price 12s. 6d.  Office—175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Occupy same space only as 
Ordinary Socket Pipes. 


——S= 
—— 


4, 
RICHAR f 
MinGiAcnueoes PATENT UNIVERSAL 
—r EXPANSION JOINT 
WATE 


“WLI7idW09 O3XId 


: s 
mv" 125185 Sans INTERNALLY 
Boilers of every description. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
‘WILSAS 
LSAdWIHO ONY LS39 FHL 
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for opening the lock from the outside, an advantage possessed 
by no other indicator. The principle can be applied to exist- 
ing locks, either mortise or rim. The patentee is Mr. E. 
Banfield, gas and sanitary engineer, &c., of 10 Western Road, 
Hove, and Western Iron Works, Brighton. Among its im- 
portant features are strength, simplicity, low price, and, when 
fitted with loose key to open from the outside, is applicable 
where no other indicator at present in use can be. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


Tue consideration of the applications for dramatic licenses for 
the Royalty Theatre and Gaiety Variety Theatre, Glasgow, 
were resumed on Monday. The license for the Royalty 
(lessees, Messrs. Howard & Wyndham) was granted, under the 
stipulation that the gallery be restricted from 520 to 300 until 
an extra exit is provided. The Gaiety license, after a dis- 
cussion, was refused by a majority of 4—13 voting against, and 
49 for the renewal of the license. 


THE renewal of the licenses to the Liverpool theatres was 
considered at adjourned meetings of the magistrates on Tues- 
day and Wednesday. Evidence was taken, the city surveyor 
and the city engineer submitting their reports, which were of 
an exhaustive character. Further evidence having been given, 
it was decided to renew the licenses of the theatres, with one 
exception, for six months, upon the understanding that the 
alterations and improvements suggested by the authorities 
should be effected. At the conclusion of the business, a reso- 
lution was carried that the reports submitted by the City 
Engineer and the Corporation Surveyor should be printed, and 
a copy sent to all the city justices and managers of the city 
theatres. 


THE Spanish National Theatre at Madrid is to be pulled 
down and rebuilt. It has stood for over 300 years, and has 
seen the works of Lope de Vega and of Calderon produced on 
its stage. But it is so unsafe that the Municipal Council decided to 
close it, take it down, and build a new theatre on the site, with 
al modern improvements. It was originally built by monks for 
the representation of miracle-plays. The performances took 
place by daytime, the theatre being really only a walled en- 
closure, the spectators standing promiscuously in the paved 
courtyard, The genuine National Theatre arose in the reign 


of Philip IV., the protec or of the drama and of players, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. A small charge was 
made for entrance, amounting to about 3d. of our money. 
“ Boxes,” or raised seats, were assigned by Royal order to dis- 
tinguished personages. During the rebuilding the company 
will play in a theatre in one of the suburbs, which has been 
closed for a long time. 


A PANIC, owing to a false alarm of fire, took place on 
Saturday night in the Theater an der Wien, Vienna. The 
general alarm was fortunately checked, but the confusion, while 
it lasted, was terrible, and as a fact worthy of note, none of 
those who rushed out of the house thought of effecting an 
escape by the emergency doors on which a notice is posted up, 
“To be used only in case of fire.” 

THE table given below was submitted by the deputation 
that last week waited on the Home Secretary in relation to the 
supervision of theatre buildings, to show the statistics of play- 
houses in the country :— 


London. 
Holdin 
Nos. Capacity. 
Theatres G 8 ° . 50 70,000 
Music Halls. . 5 : 475 \ 
Concert Halls and Palaces : sts 445,000 
556 515,000 
530 Country Towns. 
Theatres ° . ) ® 209 327, 170 
Concert.Halls, &c. . : . 959 777,979 
Music Halls . ‘ , 162 144,750 
1,330 ‘1,249,890 
Grand Total . : 1,886 1,764,890 
YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF SANITARY INSPECTORS. 
THE inaugural meeting of the Yorkshire Association of Sanitary 
Inspectors was held in the Council Chamber at the Town Hall, 
Leeds, on Saturday, Mr. T. [{Pridgin Teale, president, in the 
chair. 
The President said that as he had only very recently accepted 
the office to which they had appointed him, he did not intend 


to deliver an inaugural address, having scarcely had time to 
| prepare one. He felt that sanitary inspectors formed a great 
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link between the organised forces of sanitary work and the responsibilities of sanitary inspectors had greatly increased, and 
public. Theirs was probably a position which must go on im- | it was desirable also that their qualification should improve in 
proving, as in years past ; and if he could, as far as in him lay, | an equal ratio. The great advantage of their association in 
contribute to the steady and safe and wise advancement of that | that connection would be that it would collect material of 
kind of work, he felt that he should not be spending his time | which in future sanitary legislation would have to take cog- 
unnecessarily. The idea of associating sanitary inspectors to- | nisance and make use of, and so prevent any great errors being 
gether seemed to be of comparatively recent origin. The parent | enacted. They were anxious to do all that could be done to 
association in London had only been in existence four or five | secure a proper training for those who were to be the sanitary 
years. Other associations were springing up in the country, | inspectors of the future; and he believed that by means of 
and now they had this one, which promised to be most flourish- | their association they would be able to define the qualities that 
ing, and which had already sixty-eight members enrolled. He | were necessary in a sanitary inspector. He had read over the 
thought they were taking a wise step in associating themselves | report of the Leeds Sanitary Committee, which brought very 
together. The work they had to do could hardly be overrated. | forcibly before his mind the enormous extent of work done 
The work of the authorities in London also depended really | by the sanitary authority of that town, and the enormous num- 
upon the actual work of the sanitary inspectors. Theirs were | ber of individual cases that had to be looked after by the 
the arms that went forth to fight at close quarters with all the | inspector in following out and watching the evils brought before 
evils connected with sanitary work of the country ; andtherefore the medical officer of health. In conclusion, he said that 
it was most important that those persons should be fit for their | before the end of the year he might be able to address them 
duties so far as knowledge and qualification were concerned. | more particularly on certain points they might wish to have 
It was eminently desirable that in their labours they should | brought before them for discussion. 

have the moral support of the public, because they had to Mr. John Newhouse (Chief Sanitary Inspector, Leeds) 
exercise very great moral courage in doing their duty. There | mentioned that their association was the fourth that had been 
was another aspect of it. They had to do work which in many | formed. At the present time, with the advance that had taken 
instances proved to be a disagreeable force on individuals with ; place in sanitary science, the interest taken in it by the public, 
whom they came in contact. Therefore it was necessary that | and the increased work imposed on sanitary inspectors by the 
sanitary inspectors should have tact and judgment, and carry | Public Health Acts, it was natural to expect in an inspector 
out their duties with as little friction as possible, and with as | much higher qualifications than had previously existed. In the 
much consideration for those upon whom they had to impose | old days the work devolving on sanitary authorities was divided, 
expense and trouble as was compatible with those duties. Ex- | and the inspector had not the same duties to fulfil. In Leeds 
perience was being constantly gained by individuals, and it was | alone he remembered when the work of looking after infectious 
desirable that that experience should become part ofthe common | diseases fell upon the Board of Guardians. In 1866 there was 
stock, so that such a body as the association they had formed in | an outbreak of cholera in the town, and he then had to go to 
Yorkshire should become a storage of knowledge, whence it might | the Guardians for instructions as to what was to be done. The 
emanate again for the general good. Another function which | difficulties they had to contend with at that time were all done 
he believed they held in view was to make provision in some | away with now. But he did not know any department where 
way more or less direct for the families of those members who | the duties were more varied and onerous than those which 
became disabled. Again, they who had really to carry out the | attached to the sanitary department of a large town. The in- 
details of sanitary Acts were the persons best qualified to say | spector must be possessed not only of tact, but he must have a 
how those Acts fell short of what was required, and they should knowledge of plumbing and building ; of all offensive trades ; 
be able to advise, where it might be desirable, the Legislature | of animals and the diseases to which they were subject. In 
in producing improvements. When the last Act, which was | 1865, when he came to Leeds, he was requested to form @ 
the foundation of the whole of the present system of pre- | sanitary staff. At that time there was one inspector for Leeds 
sent work, was passed in 1875, there were very few men com- | with an assistant. He was appointed, with twelve assistants, 
petent to become sanitary inspectors. That class of public | and laid out the whole of the borough in divisions for each 
servants was practically created by the Act. Since then the assistant, the amount of work done by those officers being 
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something enormous. They had not only to detect defects, but | day, providing for a daily traffic of 100 tons of minerals and 
they had also to be in a position to devise remedies for them. | goods, and capable of dealing with 200 tons in any single day, 
In some towns their difficulties were aggravated by the fact that | in addition to the passenger traffic. The electrical locomotive 
they occasionally came into conflict with the public, and some- | was to be capable of drawing a gross load of 18 tons on the up- 
times with their master, the sanitary authority. In Leeds, he | journey, in addition to the tare of the car itself and its full 
was pleased to say, they had a sanitary authority which sup- | complement of passengers, at an average speed of six miles per 
ported its officers in everything that was right. Their duties | hour, and a load of 12 tons at an average speed of nine miles 
were dangerous at times, especially when they were dealing | per hour. Also, the cost of working, as ascertained by 
with infectious and contagious diseases. In 1872 they had in six montbs’ trial, was not to exceed the cost of steam 
Leeds an outbreak of smallpox, and during the twelve months | traction on a similar line. The line was formally taken 
of that year there passed through his hands no fewer than 1,800 | over by the Company, as_ having fulfilled the conditions 
cases. The officers were engaged day and night in removing | of the contract in April 1886, and had since been in 
the patients, and some of them suffered in consequence, losing in | regular daily operation. It was worked entirely by water-power, 
more than one case members of their own family. At present | the generating station being adjacent to the line at a distance 
there was no provision for the family of a sanitary inspector of about one mile from the Bessbrook Terminus. There 
who might lose his life in attending to his duties, and he | were two generating dynamos of the Edison-Hopkinson type, 
thought some such provision should be made, probably in the , driven by belting from the turbine shaft, which was extended 
nature of a superannuation fund, For that reason alone, if for | into the dynamo-shed for the purpose. The turbine could 
no other, they should combine together. develop 62 horse-power, and each dynamo was intended for a 

On the proposition of Mr. E. G. Kirk, seconded by Mr. | normal output of 250 volts, 72 ampéres, though they were 
Denholm (Tadcaster), the President was thanked for his | capable of giving a much larger output. The current was con- 


address. veyed to the locomotive cars by a conductor of steel, rolled in 
It was resolved to hold the next general meeting of the , the channel form, laid midway between the rails, and carried 
association at Huddersfield. on wooden insulators nailed to alternate sleepers. The con- 


ductor was not secured, but was simply laid upon the insu- 
lators which fitted into the channel, and while allowing longitu- 
dinal motion to compensate for changes of temperature, held 
ELECTRICAL TRAMWAYS. ‘it laterally. At one point the line crossed the county road 
obliquely, the crossing being 150 feet in length. In this case. 
THE late meetings of the Institution of Civil Engineers have the conductor on the ground level was not feasible, and an 
been occupied with the reading and discussion of a paper on overhead conductor on Dr. John Hopkinson’s system was sub- 
“ Electrical Tramways : the Bessbrook and Newry Tramway,” | stituted, by which the collector on the car consisted of a bar 
by Mr. Edward Hopkinson, M.A., D.Sc. It was stated althougha | only, which passed under the supports of the overhead wire, 
number of electrical tramways had been constructed in the and made a rubbing contact with its under surface. This 
United Kingdom during the last few years, there had hitherto system had been found to give very satisfactory results in 
been no attempt at the regular haulage of minerals and goods, practice. 

nor at the operation of cars larger than the ordinary The locomotive equipment of the line consisted of two 
tramway type. Probably in no case had the effective power passenger cars, each provided with a motor. The body of the 
of any single motor exceeded about 4 horse-power. The car was carried on two four-wheeled bogies, the motor being 
Bessbrook and Newry Electrical Tramway had _ been fixed on the front bogie, so as to be entirely independent of the 
designed for the haulage of heavy goods as well as _ body ofthe car. The longer of the two locomotive-cars was 
for passenger traffic. The length of the line was rather more 33 feet in length, and was divided into three compartments, the 
than three miles, with an average gradient of 1 in 86, the front one covering the motor, and the two others forming first 
maximum gradient being 1 in 50. According to the conditions and second-class compartments, together accommodating 
of the contract ten trains were to be run in each direction per thirty-four passengers. The front bogie carrying the motor had 
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an extended platform, ‘projecting beyond the body of the car, 
and communicating by a slide door with the dynamo compart- 
ment, thus giving the driver direct access to all parts of the 
driving machinery, which were at the same time entirely boxed 
off from the passenger compartments. The weight of the 
locomotive, including the dynamo, was 8} tons. } 

Apart from the electrical working of the line, an important 
and novel feature was the plan by which the wagons used on the 
line could also be used on the ordinary public roads, so avoiding 
the necessity of trans-shipment, and enabling goods to be 
loaded at the wharves and drawn to the line by horse-power 
and again delivered when required. The plan was originally 
suggested by Mr. Alfred Holt, M.Inst.C.E., of Liverpool, and 
was embodied in the Lancashire Plateways Scheme, for which 
a Bill was lodged in the autumn of 1882 and subsequently 
withdrawn. The idea had been worked out in a practical form 
with great success by Mr. Henry Barcroft, of Newry, one of the 
directors of the Tramway Company. The wheels of the wagons 
were constructed without flanges, with tires 2? inches wide, 
which was sufficient for use on ordinary roads. Outside the 
tramway rails, which weighed 41°25 lbs. per yard, second rails 
were laid, weighing 23°75 lbs. per yard, with the head 7 inch 
below the head of the larger rails. The flangeless wheels ran 
upon these lower rails, the ordinary rails forming the inside 
guard. The front part of the wagon was supported on a fore- 
carriage, which could either be pinned or allowed freedom of 
motion as in an ordinary road vehicle. There was a single 
central coupling arranged to engage in a jaw on the fore- 
carriage, so as to guide it when not pinned. Shafts were 
attached to the fore-carriage when the wagon was to be used 
on the ordinaryroads. The wagons’ were of sufficient strength 
to carry aload of 2 tons, and their weight without the shafts 
was 234 cwt. Experience had shown that the wear and tear, 
both on the wheels and rails, was not excessive, and that the 
traction did not much exceed, if at all, that of ordinary trucks 
with flanged wheels. No difficulty had been found with the 
horse-traction on ordinary roads, and the taking on and off was 
conducted with great rapidity. 

Each locomotive-car was fitted with an Edison-Hopkinson 
dynamo, which was geared by means of helical-toothed wheels, 
and a chain to one axle of the bogie. The special con- 
struction of driving chain, rendered necessary by the severe 
conditions under which it had to work, was fully described. 
The trains were commonly composed of one locomotive- 
car and three or four trucks; but frequently a second 
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passenger-car was coupled, or the number of trucks increased 
to six. Thus a gross load of 30 tons was constantly drawn 
at a speed of six or seven miles per hour, on a gradient of 
1in 50. The cars could be reversed by reversing the current 
through the motor without change of lead, but as there was a 
loop at each end of the line, reversal was only required when 
shunting in the sidings. The terminal loop-curves were of 
55 feet radius only, but these were traversed by the long loco- 
motive-cars with perfect ease, to which the method of carrying 
the motor-dynamo on the bogie largely contributed. 

The author concluded the paper with a discussion of an 
extended series of experiments to determine the efficiency of 
the whole combination under various conditions, and the dis- 
tribution of the losses. The results were illustrated in a graphic 
form by a series of curves. Under average conditions of work- 
ing the total electrical efficiency was shown to be 72°7 per cent., 
the losses being distributed thus :— 


Loss in generator . e 3 » 8-6 per cent. 
»» leakage. . 8 1 5 7aieae 
», resistance of conductor Payer > 
»> motor ’ ’ ‘  ) 


The friction of the bearings in both generator and motor, and 
the power lost in the driving-gear, were excluded from these 
results. The cost of haulage per train-mile was shown to have 
been 3°3d. over one period of five months, when the goods 
traffic was light, and 4'2d. when the “goods traffic was heavier. 
Since the opening of the line, the locomotive-cars had registered 
a train-mileage of 40,000 miles, and the tonnage had exceeded 
25,000 tons, and the number of passengers: 180,000. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


No better model could be taken for a practical treatise on 
photography that is more particularly intended to be useful to 
amateurs than “ Marion’s Practical Guide to Photography,” 
a new edition of which, revised and enlarged, has been issued. 
The devotees of photography may possibly hold a jubilee year 
in 1889, as its birthday may be said to have occurred in 1839, 
when the Daguerreotype and Talbotype processes were laid 
before the world. During the past fifty years the process of 
drawing pictures in which sunlight is the pencil has passed 
through infancy and boyhood and arrived, it may be said, at 
manhood. The second stage of discovery was reached in the 
application of the wet collodion process. This was a wonderful 
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advance, the importance of which cannot be overrated. The 
results achieved by it were so perfect, and the merits and 
excellences of the pictures such a decided success, that enthu- 
siasts were encouraged to labour on hopefully till they had 
formulated and developed for practical use a further modifica- 
tion, known now as the dry-plate process, by which still greater 
perfection, besides other advantages, are attained. One notable 
difference between the wet and the dry processes is that, on a 
tour with the former, a chemical laboratory, so to speak, must 
be transported from place to place and set up each day for the 
day’s work. With the dry process only a small equipment is 
needed in the way of a supply of dry plates and a camera, 
which, whether large or small, occupies little space when 
travelling. Then in the dry process the time of taking a 
picture is reduced to the minimum—no small advantage to the 
architect, as the variation of light and shade on buildings, 
however small the variation may be as the seconds fly by or 
clouds intervene, is undesirable. To record such fleeting scenes 
as the flight of thoroughbreds on the racecourse nothing but the 
instantaneous action of the dry-plate process would be of actual 
value. To the dry-plate process, then, the greatest atten- 
tion has naturally been given. All pains have been taken 
to start the amateur well at his work, and lead him on till he 
succeeds in producing a picture. A beginner prides himself 
naturally on his first photographs, but these are about as 
untruthful representations of an old building as the raw sketches 
of a schoolboy would be, and would never convey the 
beauties of the building as seen by the eye of an architect. No 
persons, as a rule, should be better qualified to photograph a 
landscape or a building than a painter or an architect, but at 
the same time everything must have a beginning, and some 
skill must be gained in the technical part of the work, and this 
will be got by intelligently mastering the operative details. The 


worker by the dry-plate process is, of course, far freer from | 


obstacles than was the user of wet plates. A knowledge of 


chemistry was useful to guard against the unseen agency of the | 


chemicals themselves, and nothing was more insisted on 
than cleanliness, not only apparent cleanliness but chemical 
purity, which cannot be judged by the eyesight. An amusing 
instance of this is recorded in the present volume, where it 
says :—“ It is told that Daguerre, during his experiments, had 
inadvertently given to several plates so short exposures that 
little or no image was perceptible. These he placed on 
one side in a cupboard, with the intention of repolishing 


surprise may be imagined when, on returning after the 
lapse of some time to his cupboard, he found that each 
plate had on it a picture apparently perfectly exposed. His 
first idea was that his cupboard was bewitched ; his second that 
possibly some of the chemicals which were stored beside the 
plates affected them. He proceeded to place on the shelf, 
where the first plates had been, other under-exposed ones, 
removing, after each was placed there, one of the chemicals. 
Still, however, the apparently magical process went on. At 
last he bethought him of some mercury which had been spilt 
on the wood. This was indeed the magical substance. 
Further investigation showed him that a portion of the iodide 
of silver film, exposed to light for a period too brief to cause 
on it a visible change, yet had acquired a selective power, and 
attracted to itself minute globules of this vapour of mercury, 
thus becoming visible.” This anecdote, however, shows what 
serious effects may ensue from the unseen action of chemical 
vapours, and that unexpected and almost invariably in- 
jurious changes may be worked by imperceptible relics of 
chemical matter adhering to apparatus or plates. As 
photography is now practised, the plate as apart from the 
paper process, though the most important part of the work, 
is for most purposes only half the work, the supplemental 
part being that by which are obtained from the plates the 
beautiful photographic reproductions, or prints as they are 
termed, that even the uninitiated can appreciate. Ample instruc- 
tions will be found in this most interesting part of the amateur’s. 
work. Over 200 pages, which include illustrations, are devoted 
to explaining the practice of photography and instructing the 
amateur, and.not only is it useful to amateurs, but it will be found 
a valuable work even by experienced persons. Besides this, a 
mass of most useful information will be found in what is called 
the advertisement part of the book. Tables are given on 
page 95, as a guide towards determining the times necessary 
for exposure under different conditions, &c., which will be found 
of much service. No doubt the book could have been reduced 
in number of pages, but its usefulness would have suffered by 
shortening the information given. To instruct a novice how to 
take a photograph would take little space comparatively. But 
it is only when the beginner has reached that stage that his 
difficulties begin. His path is then smoothed for him by the 
study of details that he can then better understand, and his 
failures are serviceable ; he stores up much useful information 
by tracing the cause of his difficulties and by studying the instruc- 


them at his leisure, and of using them again. His tions afforded him. 
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NATIONAL SMOKE ABATEMENT INSTITUTION. 


THE annual meeting of the National Smoke Abatement Insti- 
tution was held last week at the offices of the Institution, 2 Vic- 
toria Mansions, Westminster, S.W., Sir W. F. Pollock, Bart., 
in the chair. The report of the council was read by the secre- 
tary, and the proposals submitted by tke council for the pro- 
gramme of operations for the next year were adopted. A series 
of lectures will take place for the reading and discussion of 
papers dealing with the subjects of smoke prevention and fuel 
economy. A conference will also be held, at which sanitary 
inspectors and medical officers of health will be invited to 
attend, in order to compare the existing bye-laws which regu- 
late the emission of smoke in the provinces, and to suggest a 
basis for further action, with the object of bringing more pro- 
minently forward before the public the necessity for the amend- 
ment of the existing Smoke Nuisance Acts. 


TELEPHONES v. SPEAKING TUBES, 


TELEPHONES are now coming into use as a substitute for speak- 
ing tubes for large buildings. Besides the advantage of the 
superior range, telephones can be put up in buildings without 
the damage to walls and decorations which in fixing speaking 
tubes can scarcely be avoided, and the wires are so small as to 
be practically invisible. Moreover, especially where the dis- 
tances are considerable and there are many corners to go round, 
the cost of the telephonic communication is less than that of 
speaking tubes, while the efficiency is very much greater. The 
Equitable Telephone Association, of 75 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., has just completed an installation of their Swinton tele- 
phones at 27 London Wall, whereby all the different floors of 
the warehouse are put in direct communication with one an- 
other, and with the general and private offices. The same com- 
pany has at present in hand a similar installation with 27 tele- 
phones in the new warehouse and offices of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Limited, Leman Street, Whitechapel, and 
has also received an order to fit up telephonic communication 
between all the different wards of the Hospital for Consump- 
tives, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. Now that the telephone instru- 
ments can be bought outright at moderate prices, there seems 
no reason why installations of this kind should not become 
general. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES IN AMERICA. 


AT a late meeting of the Illinois State Association of Archi- 
tects there was a discussion of the question, “To what extent, 
if at all, is it desirable that the association insist that all 
the members shall charge uniform prices?” The following 
report of the debate is taken from the Jz/and Architect :— 

Mr. D. H. Burnham said that in being asked to take the 
affirmative of the question, he did not understand that he was 
expected to advocate that the association was bound to adopt 
and enforce a detailed and fixed set of prices under penalties, 
but to discuss the desirability of having some definite rule of 
agreement in respect to prices. He himself did not believe in 
trade unions, or in binding men by ironclad oaths, or in secret 
societies to uphold business occupations, but it did seem to him 
there should be an agreement fixing a minimum limit for pro- 
fessional services. And this brought the consideration back to 
the same point ; the right of one man to interfere with the 
rights of another. In this respect he thought in connection 
with the schedule of fees the association sh ould make a clearly- 
defined rule that, where two or more architects were consulted 
by an owner in relation to the erection of a building, each 
should be held rigidly to the scale of prices, and a violation of it 
should be met with dismissal from the society, with a publication 
of the name of the offender. He next referred to a somewhat too 
common practice of underbidding, through personal considera- 
tions for the owner, and similar influences, engendered bya. 
spirit of greed for work, under which men grew selfish and 
became more and more, as he alleged, an injury to their fellows. 
He claimed that an organisation was bound by the acts of its 
members, so if their association was to continue its high profes- 
sional reputation, the average of its members must continue to 
be as high as it is. Was it possible for a man who had no 
definite fee, who would take any fee he could get, 5 per cent., or 24 
per cent. when he could not get 5, and next day take some specific 
sum of money ; was it possible for such a one to be possessed 
of a high sense of honour that would keep him from interfering 
with the rights of his neighbour? He doubted it. It seemed to 
him every man who had a pride in his profession was endowed 
with good principles, could appreciate his own services, and 
would be willing to say what he considered a fair price for 
labour should be. Such a man when he has found it will 
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never depart from it, and never ask more. On the other hand, 
it seemed to him, a man who has no fixed principle, who will 
take 24 per cent. from one man and charge the next 5 per 
cent., is to that extent dishonourable. He did not pretend to 
say that every architect should not regulate his own charges, 


that a man has no right to make his own prices, but he would | 


say, when he had made them, he was dishonourable if he did 
not stick to them. Anything the association can do to bring 
a man to this view will raise the professional life of that 
particular man, and help him in every way, because it will make 
him feel what his profession is to the public, and he himself, 
through his profession. 
prove the association helps the association, and in return 


aid. He thought it would be as well to adopt some schedule of 
prices upon which all could agree, and then voluntarily sign it 
and willingly live up to it ; in other words, upon their honour. 
He was of the opinion that the schedule of the Western 
Association and of the American Institute is little enough for 
an architect’s work if he does it thoroughly. Five per cent. was 
small ; he knew of no case where it would be too much. He 
referred to a conversation he had recently with Mr.Bloor, secre- 
tary of the American Institute, in which Mr. Bloor had told him 
that Mr. Hatfield, of New York City, had informed him that his 
office expenses for the two previous years had been 60 per cent. of 
his income, and the cost of his last year’s business was 70 per 
cent. of his gross income. 
cent. was too little. Here was a man who stood at the head of 
his profession, certainly in the class of work he does. If he 
cannot make that amount out of his business, it is because his 
expenses are too much, and he (Mr. Burnham) could not see 
how they could be cut down. The probabilities are that they 
would increase. In his own experience they had increased out 
of all proportion. Of course, he knew when they were young in 
the profession and did everything with their own hands, ex- 
penses were little ; a small office and sometimes a gas bill was 
about all, then it was mostly profit ; but as soon as it became 
necessary to employ others, expenses were found to increase to 
60 and 70 per cent. In plans for a dwelling to cost about 
5,000 dols., 5 per cent. would perhaps pay some return ; but for 


one to cost 10,000 dols., it was rarely we got out more than | 
The expenses for churches, office buildings, theatres, | 


even. 
and opera-houses reached 60 and 70 per cent. It was no longer 
a matter of a little pencil detail on a little piece of brown 
paper. Owners expected architects to make everything. Plans 


——$— 


ORIENTAL 


Whatever individuals can do to im- | 


are an important part of the contract ; it must be made a safe 
contract, and therefore every detail must be made out by 
the architect. This is what all agree to do, and think it fair 
business. It is a question of absolute law. In case a con- 
tractor wished to do wrong, how could the owner otherwise show 
itto acourt? Under such circumstances, 50 per cent. is no longer 
the lowest cost at which an architect can do business in certain 
classes of work. He cited an instance in the experience of his 
own office, where a large number of exact copies had to be 
made, and thousands of manifolds which entailed a necessarily 
large amount of labour and expense, and from these grounds 
he argued the desirability of a schedule of established fees, and 


_ that they should be lived up to, and that members should on 
they are helped by the association; men need each other’s | 


honour, through a clearly defined rule, be kept from interfering 
with the business of their professional fellows. The worst men 
fear the association, and they should be made to feel that it is 
their friend, and that they are its friends. The worst that a 
man can fear by the adoption of a scale of prices is that he 
may lose some jobs; but, in the end, is it not possible 
that, by means of this plan of self-association, his income 
will be increased rather than diminished ? When a man has 
reached to this standard, that his fees and his work are equal, 
the work will come to him—men will hunt him up, and he will 
have enough to do. On the other hand, he held that, however 
brilliant and capable a man might be, if he was not steady in 


_ his charges, not charging one man one price and another man 


Under these circumstances, 5 per | 


another price for the same services, he never will be known as 
a reliable party to deal with, and would sooner or later sink to 
his proper level, losing the confidence and patronage of the 
public. Individual character makes up the character of the 
association, and in his opinion the whole thing resolves itselt 
into this question of fees. If all would say they believed in a 
certain schedule of fees, and would live up to it, then the asso- 
ciation would gain strength, and every member of it would gain 
strength. He asked what risk is there in taking the step now? 


_ One man may say his friends would not pay such a price, and 


had not will get the work. 
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if he agreed to abide by it, in that case some other man who 
The question comes to this, 
Will the members of the association rely on each other? 
Suppose the members of this association agree to accept 
no case at less than 5 per cent., are we willing to trust 
each other? ‘ Yes,” you say, “I’m willing to trust every one 
of you gentlemen ; but it is those on the outside. I have got 
business now, but if I charge so and so they will get the work.’ 
The next question is whether we can make the association 
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so strong that we can go to, say, Mr. Field, and say, “ You ought 


not to employ any architect outside of the association, every , 


architect that is trustworthy and capable is in the association. 
If you do go outside for your work, we cannot afford to 
recognise them by putting ourselves in competition on their 
level.” Suppose the job was given to such outside party in that 
particular case, and suppose that afterward Mr. Field should 
learn his chosen man had charged someone else less for the 
same services, do you think the fellow could go on that way long 
without becoming an outcast? It was his opinion it would not 
be long before all desirable business in such a case would get 
into honourable hands. It had never beentried. It might be by 
this association, say in Chicago and in Cook County. A paper 
might be drawn up thatall could sign. It might have a proviso 
that it should take effect at a certain time, and when a certain 
number had signed it, or when certain men had signed it. It 
seemed to him this was the proper move in the matter. He 
would not say the organisation had any right to say as an 
organisation that such and such shall be the case ; but, if done 
at all, it might be done voluntarily. For one, he was willing to 
commit himself, as he believed any schedule of fees would add 
to the self-respect of every member. If it was done at once, it 
would cut off the power of such property owners who go about 
seeking to get architects to bid against each other. If a short 
trial was made, in his opinion those who had the highest 
regard for the profession would be employed the most. In two 
years the public would come to understand the situation, and it 
would become a common remark, ‘‘ You can’t get the services 
of Mr. So and So unless you pay him so and so.” 

Mr. W. W. Clay introduced his argument for the negative by 
saying he fully appreciated the situation of the distinguished 
gentleman of the negative of the other question, as he had 
found it necessary to jot down a few arguments. There was 
this distinction between them. While that gentleman had the 
advantages of an afternoon in his office, he (Mr. Clay) did his 
jotting down on his knee, at 3 o’clock in the morning, on a 
railway train. The subject of compensation for architectural 
service, while it has little or nothing to do with archi- 
tecture as a fine art, becomes nevertheless, sooner or later, an 
interesting topic to those who have permitted themselves to 
indulge in the luxury of its practice ; and indeed, when one has 
so far advanced in this indulgence as to find himself sur- 
rounded by a numerous and exacting clientage, the question of 
how much he will profit financially through a given transaction 
resolves itself, if his work be conscientiously and carefully per- 
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formed, into a question of coming somewhere near even. It 
might be assumed, therefore, perhaps, that conscientious per- 
formance of architectural duty, supplemented by the highest 
generally recognised compensation, was not likely to result in 
many millionaires among those of the profession whose object 
was a financial rather than artistic result. While he did not 
pretend to have decided in his own mind as to which view of 
the question would result in the greater advantage and eleva- 
tion of the profession at large, or those of the association in 
particular, he was nevertheless convinced to a considerable 
extent that it was not desirable for the association to insist that 
all its members should charge uniform prices. The phraseo- 
logy of the text of the question seemed to him somewhat 
unfortunate, as he had difficulty in deciding upon an interpreta- 
tion which would admit of any treatment in a negative point 
of view. The first unfortunate feature in a proposition to 
charge uniform rates, appeared to him to be in the fact that 
the association had not established any standard of merit, and 
had not outlined in the slightest degree what shall constitute 
an adequate professional service as a basis for any uniformity 
of charges that might be insisted upon; and, indeed, the 
methods of individuals are so entirely different, the amount of 
labour actually performed by one so much greater than that 
performed by another, and the results from, now an artistic, 
then a practical point of view, so far apart as at times to admit 
of no comparison whatever, that it would seem unjust to 
establish a system of charges of such a positive nature as 
suggested by the text. The practice of architecture, he might 
say the honourable practice of architecture, at the present day 
is made possible for so many grades of skill and excellence, by 
the variety of demands through taste and desire upon the part 
of those who employ the practitioner, that it would seem a 
natural consequence for each to find, sooner or later, his pro- 
fessional level, and to receive as a compensation for his services 
all that he moderately thinks he is worth, or upon the other 
hand, all that his capacity to do things entitles him to. It 
was true a certain schedule of prices, such as experience may 
teach to be fairly remunerative for services performed, would 
be a very reasonable guide for general practice, and he would 
recommend an early revision of the present schedule, especially 
in regard to certain classes of intricate and necessarily expen- 
sive work. From this advocacy of a new schedule he would 
not ke understood as taking a different position regarding an in- 
stance upon the practice of it than one taken in previous remarks, 
but would even add one or two thoughts in disparagement of it. 
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There is no young man starting in professional life, however 
careful his training or however sufficient his experience, who, 
while he hopes ultimately to obtain the highest position and 
reward, may not be compelled to make even the most mortify- 
ing sacrifices to obtain a foothold; and if the object of the 
association is the improvement and cultivation of its members, 
it will surely find as great a field of usefulness in the eleva- 
tion of the lowest as in the advancement of the highest. 
While he was free to admit there were many cases in which 
the architect is the injured party, the majority of lawsuits 
brought by architects against clients are for compensation 
for work not fully completed, and in regard to which there 
has been no understanding beforehand ; while the clients in 
such a case may be in a measure to blame, it is the reliance of 
architects—whether they have been accustomed to full compen- 
sation or not, but more generally the latter—upon the evidence 
of architects who have been accustomed to full compensation, 
which permits them to allow this question to remain unsettled ; 
if necessary, it must be decided in a court room. If he were 
to frame an obligation it would not be to establish an uniform 
price, but to insist that each man, with the fullest privilege to 
set his own price, should in each particular case have it dis- 
tinctly understood in accordance with a given formula which 
should cover, as nearly as possible, all contingencies which may 
arise, what that price shall be. 

Mr. Normand S. Patton said that at the last convention of 
the Western Association, he introduced a resolution declaring it 
to be the sense of the association that it shall be considered 
unprofessional conduct for any member to offer to work for less 
than established fees, for the purpose of getting work from an- 
other architect. He recognised the right of an architect to make 
such prices as he chose, but when it came to be a matter 
between himself and another architect it was quite another 
thing. If architects are to gain the respect and confidence of 
the public they must first respect and have confidence in them- 
selves —they should be uniform in their charges, whether large 
or small. He referred to the practice of some architects mak- 
ing sketches for no compensation in order to get jobs, and 
thought the practice should be condemned—that some charge, 
say 3 or 4 per cent. ought to be made for that character of 
work, and he believed the public would sustain it. 

Mr. Burnham stated that within the last year several of the 
leading men of the city had approached him and spoken about 
the insufficiency of charges for plans for good dwelling-houses. 


| 


good dwellings, over and above your usual fees, so you can 
afford to put good men on the work?” He remarked that this 
was indicative of the public feeling. 

Mr. W. W. Boyington saw no possible way of making a 
schedule of fees that would be generally applicable, because 
every building varies somewhat, and calls for work peculiar to 
itself. It was his opinion, from what Mr. Bloor had said, that 
the intent and the purpose of the American Institute, in saying 
5 per cent., was that it was the smallest per cent. an architect 
should take. In New York to per cent. for dwellings was in 
practice. It was only a question, he considered, of standing 
together in this matter. 

Mr. O. J. Pierce said there could be no doubt in the mind 
of every professional architect but that 5 per cent. is much too 
little, but at the same time the schedule of the American Insti- 
tute and Western Association has fixed 5 per cent. and the 
public have come to understand that is the price. The trouble 
is not among the architects, but with their clients. It might be 
proposed to them that 5 per cent. is not enough, but they would 
answer, “ There are any amount of architects who are willing to 
do the work for less.” And thus they were handicapped. By 
having a schedule that could be adopted with some conscience, 
they could say, “This is the established price, and I cannot do 
otherwise than stand by it and maintain my professional 
standing.” 

Mr. Clay thought there was a difficulty in the proposition of 
Mr. Boyington for a recognition of it in a schedule of prices by 
fixing maximums. They should all agree to endeavour to im- 
press the public that the 5 per cent. which was known and 
acknowledged by legal decision, is but the minimum of charges, 
and he thought it could be so worded in the schedule. 

After considerable further discussion by Messrs. Burnham, 
Sullivan, Baumann and Boyington, Mr. Baumann stated he 
did not expect that any action would be taken at that time by 
the association, but he suggested that the subject be referred to 
the Executive Committee, it being the sense of the association, 
that 5 per cent. be considered the minimum price for full pro- 
fessional services, the committee to report when would be the 
proper time for final action, and in what form. 

Mr. Sullivan suggested that the subject be referred to the 
Executive Committee, with the instruction that it is the sense 
of the association that the question of uniform charges is con- 
sidered a vital one, and the committee is requested to give the 
matter their earnest attention, and report such a plan as in their 
judgment will best effect the sense of the association. 


One Mr. said to him, “ Why don’t you ask enough for 
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Mr. G. F. Wartrs’s generosity in the bestowal of his 
works is no new story, but the latest instance is one of the 
most remarkable. Among the works of the artist in the 
Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester, was the noble Love and 
Death, It was proposed to raise money to purchase the 
painting for one of the city galleries, and Mr. WILLIAM 
AGNEW therefore had inquiry made of the painter, asking 
him if he would give favourable consideration to an appeal 
for an exchange of his picture for the sum of 3,000/. 
Mr. Watts replied to the effect that whilst feeling greatly 
honoured by the wish that the Love and Death should be a 
work chosen to commemorate the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, 
he could not persuade himself to sell it on the proposed 
terms. Mr. AGNEw, when apologising for troubling the 
artist, sent with his letter a newspaper containing an account 
of the gift of a park which the Whitworth Trustees had 
bestowed on Manchester. Mr. Watts was moved by 
reading of the transaction to also endow the city by 
handing over his picture as a proof of his fellowship in the 
good work. But he admits that he is puzzled between 
giving his picture and “accepting the wherewithal that only 
can make it possible to respond to the many appeals to 

one’s inclination to be generous.” Mr. Warrts’s ccnduct 
really deserves to be called munificent, but is it right to 
allow the virtue to be entirely one-sided? The painter has 
too faithfully followed his ideals to be rich, and there is 
undoubtedly a sacrifice on his part when a picture that is 
worth more than 3,0o00/. is given to the public. It may 
not be possible to alter the arrangements without giving 
offence to Mr. Warts, but there could be no objection to 
the offer of a commission for a special work at a price 
which might express the gratitude of Manchester. In that 
way the museum would be doubly enriched. 


. THe announcement on Christmas Eve of the intention of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works “to impose a heavier 
burden upon the ratepayers than had ever been imposed 
before by the Board,” was not an agreeable contribution to 
the “compliments of the season” for the occupiers of 
London houses. But we suppose it is not possible to be an 
inhahitant of the biggest of capitals without paying heavily 
for the distinction. The increased levy arises from extra- 
ordinary expenditure in freeing the bridges over the Thames 
and in taking over parks and gardens which were heretofore 
cared for by Government departments. The Board’s debt 
is now over twenty-eight millions sterling, but however large, 
it is not out of proportion with the value of the Metropolis 
and with the debts of provincial towns. While in London 
the debt is 1:06 on the valuation, the amount in Liverpool 
is equal to 1°18, in Manchester 119, in Leeds 1°53, and 
in Birmingham it runs up to 1°85, the figures representing 
loans which correspond with those of the Metropolis. ‘The 
loan capital of the Board comprises more than eight -mil- 
lions lent to local authorities, and three and a half millions 
lent to the London School Board. According to the state- 
ment of the chairman of the Finance Committee, no less 
than six millions have been expended on main drainage, 
two millions on embankments, nearly twelve millions on 
street improvements, 846,ooo/, on minor improvements ; 
over two millions on bridges and the Woolwich Ferry, 
1,444,000/. on the dwellings of the industrial classes, 
577,000/, on parks, commons, and open spaces, 425,000/. 
on Fire Brigade stations, and 45,o00/, on undertakings to 
prevent floods from the Thames. Much can be shown for 
the money, but a further expenditure of as many millions 
would hardly be sufficient to transform London into the 
condition which is befitting the greatest of cities. 


Ir was expected that the voting for the Committee of 
the French Society of Artists would bring about a revolution, 
and the excitement during the election was enough to con. 
firm the belief. But after all, there is so little change as to 


make it seem that the trouble of going through the pro- 
cess of voting was unnecessary. Nearly all the familiar 
names reappear, and, if there is an alteration in the number 
of votes, there is no diminution of influence. This time, 
however, a much larger number of artists took part in the 
election; there were 1,299 painters. The consequence is 
that while in the election of 1884 the highest number of 
votes obtained was 688, last week the number rose to 920. 
Three years ago M. Tony Rozert FLEury was first on the 
list, this year he has fallen to the twenty-fifth place. M. 
BouGuEREAU, whose works are so often condemned, comes 
first, and he is followed by MM. Bonnat, HENNER, 
HaRPIGNIES, LAURENS, DE VUILLEFROY, and DETAILLE. 
M. MEItssonier obtained 327 votes in 1884, this year he 
has 717. M. Géréme has one less, while three years ago 
he stood at the bottom of the list. For architecture 97 
voters appeared, and the following choice was made: —MM., 
BaILiy, 91; DauMeET, 81; GARNIER, 80; VAUDREMER, 79 ; 
Ba:swWILWALD, 65; QUESTEL, 61; LiscH, 54; De Baupor, 
51; CorRover, 40; LHEUREUX, 38. In sculpture, with 
263 electors, M. Leroux comes first; and in engraving and 
lithography, M. WALTNER heads the list with 207 votes out 
Of 252, 


NorwicH CasTLe is to come under a new body of 
governors, to be in part laid out as a museum, and it is to be 
desired that the fewest alterations will be made by them in 
the ancient building. At present the Corporation, the 
museum trustees, and a committee presided over by Lord 
WALSINGHAM, have all an interest in the museum, and, 
instead of a divided authority, it is now proposed to form 
a new body of trustees from the three parties. A lease of 
the Castle and of a part of the surrounding buildings will 
be granted to them for seven years at a nominal rent. The 
trustees are to expend the fund subscribed in providing 
accommodation (including the requisite new cases and 
fittings, and also cost of removal) for the reception of the 
museum collections, and to lay out the surplus, if any, upon 
the leased Castle property in such manner as shall meet the 
approval of the donors to the fund. After removal the 
real estate of the existing museum is to be sold, and the 
proceeds applied towards the expenses of the new museum. 
Eventually the collections are to be handed over to the Cor- 
poration on the condition of making arrangements for the 
due sustentation and preservation of the museum collections, 
as well as for their utilisation for purposes of science, litera- 
ture, or art. Nothing appears to be said in the arrange- 
ments about interfering with the building itself, but a 
committee of the leading men in the city will hardly 
approve of vandalism. ‘The Secretary of the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings will, however, do well 
to appoint an honorary agent for looking after the fitting up 
of the Castle as a museum. 


THE destruction of the Grand Theatre at Islington on 
Thursday morning is almost enough to excite doubts about 
the practicability of constructing a theatre that can withstand 
the destructive agencies which it has to contain. The 
building was a new one, having been opened little more than 
four years, and it is therefore erroneous to imagine that it 
was only the old Philharmonic Music-hall with a different 
front. Everything appears to have been done to make the 
building safe, but after a few hours’ burning it was a ruin. 
Happily the house was clear. In this case, as in others of 
the kind, there should be an investigation by experts 
of the causes of the destruction, or in other words, an 
effort should be made to discover why the materials 
failed so quickly. It should be done at the cost of the 
Government or the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
destruction of so many theatres of late must create an alarm 
among local authorities, especially where their powers of 
inspection are restricted. The Glasgow Town Council 
intend to memorialise the Government, urging the necessity 
of increased powers being granted to local authorities, or 
inspection by Government, for the better regulation of public 
places of amusement and public buildings, having special 
reference to the means of ingress and egress. Any measure 
which follows should not be applicable only to Scotland, 
for in m:nv towns of England there is an equal necessity 
for a controlling power. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS.—II. 


HE fifth exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil- 
Colours is well adapted to attract purchasers, at the 
present time. Money is scarce, and people are not likely 
to be extravagant in presents to themselves. Nearly all the 
painters who contribute to the Piccadilly exhibition have 
recognised the condition of things, and have produced 
works that. will suit the market. As a rule they are 
not large; there is no sign of fatigue in the quest of a 
subject or in the depicting of one, while on every side we 
see proofs of dexterity in producing effects without loss of 
time, and never were modern pictures offered at more 
moderate prices. 4 

Sir J. D. Lion has only a small bust portrait of a lady 
in profile, simply dressed, and without any attempt at 
imitating old costume. Mr. S. J. SoLomon’s Remorse 1s a 
woman reclininginan uncomfortable attitude upon tiger skins, 
who is gazing fixedly in one direction. It is disappointing 
as an expression of remorse, and it is cold in colour, but it 
is entitled to the first place among the figure paintings, 
Mr. James Wess’s Salisbury holding a_ corresponding 
place in landscape. Mr. Henry’s Stock’s Satan dead at the 
foot of the Cross is hardly a paintable subject, especially as 
it is considered necessary to impart a greenish hue to the 
flesh of the figure that lies across the rocks. The painting, 
moreover, seems out of place where so much is of a 
familiar kind. Mr. G. G. Kitpurng, in his After the Ball, 
was thinking of Mr. ORcHARDSsON in setting out the 
distances between the figures. But, simple as are the 
materials—a girl seated on a sofa, and two musicians in 
evening dress passing from the room—the subject is a 
puzzle. According to some people we see the lady of the 
house speculating about the success of the party, while 
others say she is only a novice after her first ball. Mr. 
Joun Scorr has one of his mysterious ladies feeding swans ; 
the drapery falls in graceful lines, and there is good colour 
in the costume. Mr. J. CLarx’s Somersetshire Weaver is 
as true as his former works in representing English country 
life, and there is more light and shade about the girl at the 
loom than he commonly attempts. Mr. G. STOREY, 
A.R.A., treats a Classic legend in Pan and Syrinx. 
The landscape is of greater importance than the 
boy and girl; but it suggests more power than is 
to be found in his repetitions of one or two heads. 
M. Gurpo Bacu has substituted an Egyptian woman and 
child for his usual amorini ; the figures are well modelled, 
and the grey, red, and light-blue are skilfully combined. In 
Mr. Grawam’s A Secret the yellow and purple dresses of 
the two ladies are finely painted, but the expression on both 
faces is also well realised. Mr. Retp’s Alice in Wonderland is 
free from his usual freakiness in colour; but, after seeing his 
Old Batten’s Farm—and it is not the most remarkable of a 
series—one begins to compare the painter’s experiments 
with the later works of MuLREaApy. In colour, as in form, 
there is a necessity for a regulating power, and the contrast 
between the Farmand Mr. Ditton’s Cherry-blossom Festival 
makes it plain that nothing is lost by submission to rule. Mr. 
TopHam’s 4 Zre—Italians playing at bowls—may be placed 
among the artist’s best works, and, often as the subject has 
been painted, we cannot recall a picture in which equal use 
was made of the coloured scarfs of the men. There are few 
portraits in the gallery. Mr. Grecory’s Master George 
Phillips represents one of those commonplace children on 
which he likes to ‘prove his skill, and face, figure, and 
costume are painted with surprising power. The two 
portraits of ladies, by Mr. J. J. SHANNON, will uphold his 
sudden but deserved reputation. 

The Exhibition is very rich in landscapes. Mr. KEELY 
HaLswELLe’s Autumn suggests much by little. Although 
large in size, it is no more than a small part of a stream 
which is surrounded by trees ; but everything is boldly put 
in, and the variation from light green to brown is managed 
with skill. The only objection to be raised is against the 
hardness of the blue in the sky. Mr. Henry Moore’s 
Learly Morning off Penzance \ooks like a study for a larger 
work. Mr, Frank Watron’s fill Top hearsed with Pines 
might be taken by speculators as a proof of the forest 
origin of Gothic architecture: the rigid lines of the trees 
stand out remarkably well in the gallery. Trees of another 


kind—but no less pleasing—will be seen in Mr. WIMPERIS’S 
Ferryman’s Cottage, in which the masses of green are skilfully 
disposed. ( 

It would seem as if the new Council of the British 
Institution were trying to take a suggestion from the neigh- 
bouring premises of the Water-Colour Society and to suppress 
the common public gallery character in favour of something 
more private and homelike. The staircase walls are now 
lined with etchings like an ordinary house, where the owner,. 
like Sir Gusto, has ‘“‘a taste.” Considered in a decorative 
sense, plain white paper, if framed and glazed, would serve 
equally well. The majority areas slight as any thumb-nail 
sketches, and assuredly a staircase is not a fitting place for 
the study of works of art which need a microscope. The 
Exhibition this year contains works in which the will rather 
than the execution calls for recognition. But there are 
also many which are more than records of unrealised aims. 
The noble Aing and Queen, Flamborough, by Mr. Epwin 
Ex.is, will bear comparison with any painting of cliff 
scenery. It is not only height and massiveness which we 
find suggested, but the lighting under which the . white 
becomes fierce reveals the daring of a master. Another 
large work, but of a different class, is Mr. WILLIAM STorT’s 
Birth of Venus, The artist has often brought spoils from the 
seashore, for the merit of his boys bathing and the like 
cannot be denied. It is natural he should desire to try his 
skill on something more ideal. He has not selected an 
Academic type of goddess, but in suggesting the delight 
of VENUS at her power to tread the salt deep, he gives us 
something that is preferable to the solemn surprise of the 
Classic painters and their imitators. This new reading of 
the legend merits recognition, while as a decorative work 
the elements have a sort of rhythm in their arrange- 
ment, and in the colour there is no straining for emphasis. 
In short, the picture is decorative in treatment, and accord- 
ingly must be misunderstood. Sea-painting of another 
kind is seen in Mr. JAcomsp-Hoop’s yachting scene, where 
the water looks almost as sunny as the sails. Mr. Wykr 
BAyYLiss is tie most of a poet of all the men who represent 
buildings, and he never was better inspired than this year in 
his Westminster Abbey, and the rest of his paintings in Suffolk 
Street. Mr. CHARLTON’s Standard Bearer, a mounted 
cornet of the Scots Greys, is a solid piece of work which 
is more pleasing than the majority of military portraits. 
But the best portrait in the room is one of M/r. Willard, 
the actor, by Mr. Starr, which, as a painting of black 
upon black, need not fear comparison with the President’s. 
Another striking portrait is the 17s. Mortimer Mempes, by 
Mr. Rousset, where the red background forms an effective 
contrast with the black dress. The works wlich are 
studies of nature, with Mr. WHISTLER for a guide, are more 
than usual, and a good many visitors of the student class 
are found to be admirers of them. It cannot be denied 
that Impressionism, however varied, is based on an idea 
which is truthful, and if people are willing to enjoy pictures 
or drawings which register effects that are transitory, 
why should there be any objection to the supplying of 
them ? 

There is a constant succession of new works in the 
galleries of Messrs. Boussop, VaLapon & Co., New Bond 
Street. One room is occupied now with paintings by Mr. 
Auprey Hunt, which are taken mainly from the Seine and 
its banks. It would be easy to believe they are all by one 
or more French artists, and we have not seen a collection 
which so fully exemplifies what can be done by French 
teaching. In the adjoining room seventy-six paintings are 
to be found by artists of many nations. The amateur and 
the student will find attractive examples of French, German, 
and Italian schools. Several have appeared in the Paris 
Salon. Zhe Courtyard of the Doges’ Palace, by Professor 
MULLER, shows Venice in its ancient days, and from the 
prominence given to a Moor the picture might be inspired 
by a reading of “Othello.” It has the painter's well- 
known brilliancy of colour, which becomes more emphatic 
by the number of works in quiet greys and brown 
hung around it, and the crowd of figures show careful 
draughtsmanship, Near it is M. GéROmn’s Awakening, 
a single figure of a nude woman, who is kneeling in a room 
lined with glazed tiles, and which has a couch and an 
incense burner for furniture. Like all the painter’s works, 
it reveals a study of contours that is exact as a mathe- 
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matician’s, and as unemotional. M. Grrdme believes that 
a painter’s requirements correspond with those named by 
Diperor as the actor’s—‘“‘de la pénétration et’ nulle | 
sensibilité ”—coldness and tranquillity under all circum- 
stances, and if so much be granted one of his works is flawless. 
The Orphelinat de Katwyk, by M. Arrz, and the Sewing 
Room, by M. Upps, are rival versions of the same theme, 
an interior, finely lighted, with women similarly clad. -They 
both represent the modern French school. The Returi 
Jrom Hunting, by M. Quaprone, is in a different style, and 
more minutely finished, but the famished pair of sportsmen 
must be poachers, who are in a hurry to escape from the 
inn, “Kart HErrner’s Severn, near Chepstow, is a pains- 
taking effort to depict a peculiarly English scene, but the 
green of the low bank is a foreign hue. M. FLamenc’s Zu 
the Valley is curious in effect, from the number of soldiers 
in white uniforms who are about to bivouac on’ the 
ground. The Going to School, by the late BASTIEN LEPAGE, 
is a gem, and the model has the beauty which he seemed to 
avoid in his search after realism. Works by Mr. G. Ripce- 
wAy KNIGHT are rarely seen, for they are purchased before 
they are completed. The Breakfast on the Banks of the 
Seine shows a field where peasant women are resting from 
work. The figures have the detail we have a right to 
expect from a pupil of Metssonrer, and the truth to life 
which is only to be acquired by long residence in 
France. It is worth contrasting the landscape in this pic- 
ture with any of the scenes in Mr. AusrEy Hunv’s series 
from the Seine. Both artistsare Americans, but Mr. KNIGHT’s 
style of treatment, if less in keeping with the new mode, has 
more of the qualities which can resist changes of fashion. 
M. JuLes Duprt’s Swzset is a study in brown, and remark- 
able in its way. The Off Flushing, by J. WEBER, is ‘vigor- 
‘ous In wave-painting. M. IsraEt’s Grandma’s Comfort is 
a little girl reading from a bible for the benefit of an old 
invalid in bed, and is one of those simple scenes which he 
an make attractive without departing from truth. The 
darkness of the room increases the interest. M. CHAPLIN’s 
Nymph Bathing is a small work of the fashionable por- 
traitist. It is, we suppose, almost an impossibility to have 
a collection of French pictures without a Salome. But 
names equally suitable could be devised for the figure of 
the young girl which M. Carotus Duran, another esteemed 
portraitist, has contributed.j It differs from his cus- 
tomary work in its vivid colour, but anyone who saw the 
artist’s L'xfombment would say that the black robes and 
dark background which he has to paint must be done by 
compulsion. Italian art is well represented among ' other 
works by the Deroute, by M. Pastnt, which is full of *‘ go,” 
and the brilliant Reverze, by M. Barzacut, whichis a sort of 
protest against the restrictions on colour to which so many 
French artists submit. The collection in the Goupil 
Gallery will well repay examination. 


MARC ANTONIO RAIMONDI.* 


HEN we reviewed the Count DELABORDE’s work on 

the earliest engravers in Italy,r we expressed the 

hope of seeing a corresponding volume upon Marc 
Antonio. Almost as little is known about the history of 
the great engraver as about WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE’s. © If 
we do not know the date when the son of JOHN SHAKSPEARE 
svas born, we have at least the record of his baptism. in 
the parish church of Stratford-on-Avon. But as yet nothing 
has been discovered which will reveal whether Marc 
Antonio obtained his name at a font, or where he was born, , 
or from whom -he was descended. Vasari, who garnered 
so many traditions about the early days of artists, was 
unable to learn anything about the engraver prior to the 
time when he was one among the two hundred pupils of 
FRANCIA in Bologna, and was recognised as dexterous in 
producing w/e//i which were used as adornments of dress. 
The garrulous biographer tells us many things about 


* Marc-Antoine Raimondi. Etude Historique et critique suivie 
d'un catalogue raisonné des ceuvres du maitre par le Vce. Henri 
Delaborde Secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie des Beaux-Arts, 
Conservateur honoraire du Département des Estampes a la Bibliotheque 
Nationale. Paris: Librairie de l’Art. 

t See Architect, December 11, 1885. 


Marc ANTONIO at a later time, but, unfortunately, 
some of them are found to be incorrect, and in con: 
Sequence doubts are thrown upon. the: rest. . Inquirers 
into the history of Italian art have until quite.a recent time 
confined themselves as a rule to painting, and nothing was 
done to preserve the traditions about a man who was worth 
a score of the inferior painters whose lives are noted for the 
benefit of posterity. There was CHartes Cocuin, for 
example, who in 1758 wrote an account of the works of 
art in Italy especially for the benefit of amateurs. He was 
an engraver, and might be suppcesed to take a little interest 
in the reputation of an artist in the same line. But amidst 
all he saw at Bologna, the name of Marc Antonio did not 
recur to him, and it is not mentioned in: any of the 
volumes. 


Is there any chance of atoning for’ the neglect of past 


|} centuries by the discovery of even as-much information 
'relating to Marc ANTonio as is to be supplied by a 


register of births and deaths or by a tombstone? Appa- 
rently it is now too late. The most assiduous search cannot 
do more than suggest how far the sketch by Vasari is 
acceptable, or the reverse. As happens with many cele- 
brities, we are compelled to make a supposititious biography 
of the engraver, by considering what a man like him should do 
under the conditions of his time. We have, fortunately, 
the evidence that is offered by his works, and from them 
we can ascertain the effect of various influences upon him. 
We can measure his progress and determine his position 
among his contemporaries. We are able to judge the 
artist, although we know almost. nothing about the 
man. 

The outward appearance of the engraver is revealed to 
us, aS RAPHAEL introduced him in his /el/iodorus as one of 
the bearers of the Pope’s chair. Assuming the figure is a 
correct portrait and evidence of age, we may assume that 
in 1512, when the picture was painted, Marc ANTONIO 
was a man of about thirty, and the time of his birth may be 
guessed as 1480 or thereabouts. According to tradition he 
was a native of Bologna or of some village near that city, 
and his family name was Ratmonpi. It was discovered by 
M. Fitton that the RAIMONDIS were men of position in 
Bologna ; but it does not follow that the engraver was born 
there. In his will, Marc Antonio describes himself as a 
native of Argene. 

At what aye he entered the workshops of FRANCIA can- 
not be ascertained. There he was taught to be a gold- 
smith, and in those days a member of that craft was 
sure to know more or less about the arts that were 
related to it The pathetic work by FRancta in the 
National Gallery would by itself be enough evidence 
of. the skill of Marc ANTONIO’s master in painting, but no 
engraving survives which can be identified with certainty 
as his work. It is, therefore, impossible to say what first 
induced the pupil to try his hand on a copper plate, or 
whether he was following the example of FRANCIA. 
According to the story related by Vasarl, it was the sight 
of some prints by ALBERT DURER which Marc ANTONIO 
saw upon a stall at Venice during his wanderjahr that 
incited him to become an engraver, and he is supposed to 
have left himself penniless by purchasing them. ‘The 
legend, however, will not bear examination. DUrReErR had 
visited Bologna about 1506, and there was more likelihood 
of his works being known in that city than in Venice. 
M. DELABORDE says it is quite possible that Marc ANTONIO 
may have met with prints by D&rRerR in Venice which he 
had not known before, but it is absurd to regard the meet- 
ing with them as a revelation. That Marc An‘onio, like 
so many of the Italian artists of the time, was fascinated by 
Dtrer’s plates, and that, in defiance of all copyright and 
other laws, he made copies of them, which were forgeries, 
are facts which cannot be disputed. The treatment 
of figures and‘ drapery by DURer is as unlike 
the style which we associate with Marc ANTONIO’s 
name as Gothic with Renaissance; but it should be 
remembered that the German master had something 
in common with Francia, and to FRAncia’s pupils the 
mannerisms of DURER could not be entirely foreign, ‘The 
principal difference lay in the avoidance of nudities. 
There are two nude figures in Marc AnTonio’s Pyvamus 
and Thisbe, which bears so early a date as 1505, and, 
although the plate might be described, like the interlude on 
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the same subject in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” as 
‘a lamentable comedy, a very good piece of work, anda 
merry,” it denotes the kind of representation which he 
preferred throughout his life. 

The turning point in the engraver’s career was not, 
therefore, the picking up of a few prints in the Piazza of 
St. Mark, but the meeting with RapHAEL, the artist who was 
best fitted to turn aptitude for producing noble contours to 
the most profit. How was that memorable event brought 
about ? According to VAsarI, the great painter was struck 
with a print which Marc Anronio had produced unbidden 
from a drawing of the death of Lucretia, and imme- 
diately gave him several other drawings to translate. M. 
DELABORDE has not anything to say against the account. 
He supposes, however, that the patronage of RAPHAEL for 
the engraver was secured by the intervention of GIULIO 
Romano or TIMOTEO VitT1, who had been one of FRANCIA’S 
assistants. It may have been that diplomacy was unneces- 
sary. RAPHAEL, who was not deficient in foresight or 
shrewdness, must have felt that art, like knowledge, was to 
be thenceforth the common property of men, and in- 
stinctively knew he was bound to aid in its diffusion. His 
great works were not, like pictures in churches, open to the 
gaze of the common people. Being immured in a palace, 
there was a restriction on their enjoyment. Compared with 
meaner artists he was handicapped, for his masterpieces 
were as precious jewellery, and used for the gratification 
of afew. RapHaet could hardly fail to observe the differ- 
ence between himself and Dtrer, whose designs were 
spread through Italy, and have felt the need of a satellite like 
Marc ANTONIO. Whatever may have been the motive, 
desire for fame, kindness towards the engraver, or love of 
his art, there is no doubt of the zeal of RAPHAEL in co- 
operating with Marc Antonio. His relation with his 
friend seemed rather one of a partnership than of patronage 
That RAPHAEL was not satisfied with giving a design for 
reproduction will be evident from a comparison of the 
engraving of the Massacre of the Innocents with one of the 
original drawings—for there were sevéral studies of the 
subject—facsimiles of both having appeared in Zhe Archi- 
tect. It will be seen that in the engraving there is a 
figure of a child standing alone which is not in the 
drawing, and it is evident the addition was made 
when RapHAEL discovered how much more of an eye- 
sore a blank space appeared in the centre of the plate 
than inhis sketch. This print, as well as the earlier one of 
the Judgment of Paris, created much excitement in Rome, 
for the northern engravings could show no such rendering 
of flesh, A comparison of the Pyramus and Thisbe with 
either of those plates, or with the incomparable Adam and 
Live, will make it evident that under RapHAEL the engraver’s 
improvement in delineating contours seemed like a miracle. 
If they are examined under a strong glass, it will be found 
they are not drawn with a decisive stroke, but are more like 
a scrupulous and painful endeavour to follow a line which 
was traced from RapHaEL’s design. The clear and un- 
hesitating strokes of the shadowing have caused people to 
speak of the engravings as if all the parts were produced 
with equal facility; but Marc ANToNIO was too good an 
artist to fail in recognising the extreme difficulty of 
reproducing a contour which RapHaet’s hand had drawn. 

It is natural for a Frenchman, to whom the unities of 
time and place are like articles of faith inculcated from 
childhood, and who puts logic above poetry, to see an 
absurdity in the introduction of German sixteenth-century 
houses in the background of the Adam and Eve, and of an 
Italian bridge in the AZassacre of the Innocents. M. DELA- 
BORDE condemns such anachronisms, and puts them down to 
defective imagination in Marc ANTONIO, with a mania for 
borrowing. In England we are bound to take a different 
view, and to believe they are due to a freakishness that was 
prevalent at the time, as we can see in works of various 
forms. It is the same malice aforethought which incited 
SHAKSPEARE when he made Hecror of Troy talk of 
ARISTOTLE and moral philosophy, and made Giutio ROMANO 
carve the statue in the “‘ Winter’s Tale,” and caused sundry 
other escapades which give offence to purists, the spirit 
which FLErcHeER could not resist when in the Two Wodle 
Kinsmen he introduced ‘ Bonny Robin,” “ Willow Willow,” 
and “ The Broom,” as examples of the most popular songs 
in the time of THEsEUs and the Amazons. In all these 


cases there was evidently a pleasure felt in conquering time 
and treating the past as the ‘‘Everlasting Now.” No one 
was deceived by the errors, while, by treating time and 
place as if they were pawns in a game, something was done 
towards the revelation of that kinship of the people who 
have gone and those who are going, which it is the business 
of art and poetry to express. M. DeLABorDE considers 
the indifference of RAPHAEL to his engraver’s anachronisms 
as incomprehensible. The painter must have known that 
in the eyes of sticklers for unity he was compromised by 
the backgrounds to his figures in the engravings. The 
truth is, RAPHAEL might be said to be as glad to exercise 
liberty as SHAKSPEARE himself. The man who represented 
APOLLO as a fiddler on Parnassus, and introduced con- 
temporaries as actors in ancient scenes, could not well 
become the accuser of an engraver for adding any back- 
ground he might prefer in order to make a picture out of a 
study. 

During the ten years of alliance between the two artists: 
which was terminated by the death of the painter, Marc 
ANTONIO produced as many as seventy plates from the 
designs of RAPHAEL. Some, like Zhe /udgment of Paris, 
The Massacre of the Innocents, and the designs for the Vatican. 
pictures, were full of figures. It is believed that the engraver 
worked, like the rest of the disciples, in RAPHAEL’s house, 
and the printing was executed by another Bolognese named. 
BaATIERA, who served RAPHAEL as colour-grinder, and was 
a humble confidant and factotum of the master. He also 
acted as publisher ; and the copper-plates appear to have 
passed into his possession. RAPHAEL derived no share out 
of all the money that was obtained in the business. 

By the death of RAPHAEL the engraver was deprived of 
a guide whose influence was salutary. In very few of the 
plates which he executed afterwards was Marc ANTONIO: 
able to reach the power which is seen in so many of those 
which were inspired by RapHarEL. His share in the 
discreditable series of sixteen plates which GiuLIo ROMANO: 
designed, and for which ARETINO was penman, denotes 
also a deterioration of mind and conscience which was 
kept off while the master lived. Marc ANTONIO was justly: 
punished for his offence by several months’ imprisonment. 
It was after his liberation he completed the great plate of 
the Martyrdom of St. Laurence designed by BANDINELLI, 
who tried to screen him from the anger of the Pope, and 
who aided in shortening his confinement. A period of mis- 
fortune followed. When Rome was invaded by the troops. 
of the Constable of Bourbon the engraver was captured, ~ 
and was not allowed to escape until he gave up all his. 
savings fora ransom. He fled to Bologna, and if we give 
credit to MaLvas1a’s statement, he was assassinated in that 
city by a collector who was enraged at seeing Marc 
ANTONIO attempt a replica of the Aassacre of the Innocents 
which was likely to affect the value of the original plate. 
For the sake of human nature it is to be hoped the story is. 
a fiction. i 

M. DELABORDE does justice to the qualities which dis- 
tinguish Marc ANTONIO from his predecessors and from 
his contemporaries. We see in his plates that combination 
of precision and beauty which marks the highest examples. 
of art. His training under Francia and the practice of 
imitating DGRER’s engravings might be expected to make 
Marc Antonio think it was desirable to forget all about the 
curve being the line of beauty, and to prefer forms that were 
cramped and angular. His skill in that way can be seen in 
his backgrounds, and in the vegetation introduced in some 
of his foregrounds. But so long as he remained a follower 
of RAPHAEL, his work is marked by a grace that recalls the 
antique, and he seems to have caught more of the master’s 
spirit than any of the painters of the school. 

The price of the engravings will always restrict the 
enjoyment of them to a few rich amateurs. But the repro- 
ductions which are in M. DeLaporpr’s volume will serve 
for students almost as well as the originals, although they 
may not satisfy people like the DrmocepE of La 
BRuyERE, who believe rarity and costliness to be the sole 
merits which are desirable in a print. An admirable 
catalogue of the known works of Marc ANTONIO 
is appended to the volume, and is sure to supersede 
Bartscus’. Altogether M. Detasorpr’s work has the 
completeness which was to be expected from his long 
devotion to Italian art. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 


OME interesting discoveries have recently been made in 
the excavations at Pompeii. Many silver vessels and 
three books were found in the Regio VIII, isola 2a, casa 23, 
under conditions which lead to the conclusion that the owner 
of those valuables, a lady named Dicidia Margaris, had packed 
them at the moment of the catastrophe in a cloth, in order to 
save something more than mere naked life, but that she perished 
in the attempt. Her name we learn from the books, important 
documents, and title-deeds which she would not leave behind. 
These are the usual wood tablets, 8 in. by 5 in., coated with 
wax, and several of them are fastened together in book form. 
For the first few days after their discovery they were perfectly 
legible, except in a few places where damp had destroyed the 
wood ; after that time, probably because the wood began to 
dry, the layers of wax peeled partly off, splitting up into small 
portions. The contracts are all between the owner mentioned 
and a Poppzea Note, a liberated slave of Priscus, and from the 
names of the Consuls referred to in two of them the year 
(61 A.D.) may be fixed. In one of them Dicidia buys of Poppxa 
two young slaves, Simplicius and Petrinus ; another also has 
reference to a sale of slaves ; the third contract mentions a sum 
of 1,450 sesterces, which Poppza Note undertakes to pay to 
Dicidia Margaris in case the slaves should not turn out profit- 
able. The silver plate of Dicidia formed a set for four persons, 
but, as it was gathered up in haste, it is incomplete. It com- 
prises four goblets with four trays, four cups with handles, four 
smaller cups, four others, four cups with feet, a cup without a 
handle, a tilter, a small bottle with perforated bottom, a spoon, 
and asmall scoop. The total weight of the articles is 3,943°70 
grammes (not quite 127 oz, troy.) There was also found a silver 
statuette of Jupiter ona bronze pedestal, as well as a large 
bronze dish with raised edge and inlaid with a finely chiselled 
silver plate, and, finally, three pair of ear pendants. The exca- 
vations at Pompeii have yielded abundance recently also in 
other ways. Numerous surgical instruments (mostly of bronze) 
have been found, which appear to have been kept in a wooden 
box; also a small pair of apothecary’s scales and a set of 
weights, equivalent to I4, 17°5, 21, 24°9, and 35°8 grammes 
respectively. Among various domestic utensils found may be 
mentioned as noteworthy a beautiful stew-pan of bronze, the 
silver inlay of which represents a head in raised work, and a 
bronze lamp, still containing the wick; finally, various glass 
vessels, terra-cottas, gold rings, and ear pendants. Among the 
finds of coin are a sesterce of Vespasian with Fortuna on the 
reverse and the inscription “ Fortunae reduci,” and a dupen- 
dium of Nero with the temple of Janus and the inscription 
“ Pace per ubiq. parta Janum clusit.” 


TESSERA:. 


The Use of ‘Old Masters.” 
H. G. KNIGHT. 


N considering the absolute necessity of providing ancient 
I models of supreme excellence in the art for the imitation of 
students, it is natural to inquire, What were the models of 
imitation which the authors of those models followed? Did 
painting, that is, colouring, and light and shade, advance 
gradually through successive imitations to perfection in modern 
Italy, as sculpture did in ancient Greece, by every succeeding 
generation of artists, during several centuries, adding something 
to the discoveries of their predecessors? On the contrary, this 
art burst at once into being, and started immediately to a 
degree of perfection which it has never since approached ; 
Giorgione, Titian, and Correggio having had no models for 
imitation but those of nature, nor any other objects of profes- 
sional study than the composition of their materials, and the 
use of their implements. Yet they left those models, which 
were continually venerated, imitated, and copied during nearly 
three centuries; through the whole of which the art grew 
gradually worse, till it reached the ultimate extreme of vapid, 
feeble and opaque monotony, in Placido Costanza and 
Pompeo Battone ; while those who lived remote from the 
scene of imitation, and had no such models perpetually be- 
fore them, as Velasquez in Spain, Rubens in Flanders, 
Rembrandt in Holland, and Reynolds in England, re- 
covered the art in different modes and degrees, and prac- 
tised it, with less delicacy and discretion, indeed, but not 
with less power and effect than its original founders. The 
last mentioned artist, it is true, usually kept some old 
pictures in his painting-room, but it may reasonably be doubted 
whether he derived most benefit or injury from them, for, in 
_ trying to give his works the tone which they had acquired from 
time, he employed vehicles which decomposed and destroyed 
nis colours, or else painted them on so low a scale that 


dered them dim. The colours, indeed, of the Flemish and 
Dutch painters, Rubens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, Teniers, 
Ostade, &c., generally retain their freshness, so that they may 
be imitated without danger. But the more venerable authority 
of the great Venetian colourists—Giorgione, Titian, Tintoret, 
&c.—will be very apt to mislead, unless followed with most 
discreet and scientific caution, Not only the reds in the 
carnations are much faded, but the toning of their pictures, 
which seems to have been laid on in the varnish, has become 
brown, so as to give a leathery appearance to the flesh, or been 
taken off, so as to render it crude and chalky ; or perhaps still 
worse, by a new coat put on by the scourer. Had the colouring 
of these great artists been originally what in most instances it 
now is, it could not possibly have made the impression upon 
their contemporaries which their enthusiastic praises of it 
indicate. In forming, however, and sustaining the public taste, 
and more especially in fortifying it against the quackery and 
fraud of picture dealers, a public collection of genuine and 
well-preserved works of the best old masters may be of great 
and essential service. But, unless the colours be nearly as the 
artists, left them, they will be more likely to deceive than 
instruct, by making the defects of injury or decay the criterion 
of excellence, to which modern artists must adapt their practice 
or renounce employment. 


Right and Left in a Pictu-e. 
C. GINDRIEZ. 


Landscape painters have often found by experience that the 
composition looks empty if the trees are not on the left, ina 
subject composed of a clump of trees in the foreground, clearly 
detached against the extended horizon of a plain, or of the sea. 
A recent communication of M. Delaunay to the Academy 
singularly extends the field of this observation by proving that 
the right and the left are not indifferent, either in art or in any- 
thing else. It has been observed that visitors go nearly always 
to the right when they enter public buildings, such as museums 
and libraries. Habit has perhaps some influence upon this 
tendency, but M. Delaunay wonders if the cause of it may not 
be attributed to that predominance of the left hemisphere of the 
brain over the right one, which is one of the characteristics of 
superior races. As the nerves cross before their arrival, it is 
the left hemisphere, the more important of the two, which 
presides over the functions of the right side, and must incline 
towards the right a person who has abdicated his will and 
stands irresolute. If we could follow further the consequences 
of this principle, we might observe that modern physiology 
has demonstrated the independence of the functions of the two 
cervical hemispheres—for instance, the faculty of language is in 
the left hemisphere. The interest of the question would be to 
determine in which part resides the esthetic faculty, and what 
peculiar force will be exerted by finding all the masses of a 
picture on the left side, and so placed in opposition to the 
general energies which solicit us to the right. Perhaps a mere 
observation would be enough to explain this apparent anomaly 
by making it depend upon the general law. Let. us, therefore, 
observe that the charm of art lies especially in the suggestions 
which it offers ; a canvas is, strictly speaking, but a net through 
the meshes of which our imagination plays. So the great 
attraction for the mind does not come from these masses of the 
foreground which are finished and limited, but from those vast 
horizons which offer space for our dreams to unfold their 
wings. Ifsuch be really the dominant desire of the brain, we 
must not wonder that the eye should seek for its satisfaction on. 
the right. 


The Works of Augustus in Rome. 
W. M. W. CALL. 


The social and political reform of Augustus had its material 
counterpart in the construction or renovation of the public 
buildings of Rome. The restorer of the commonwealth was 
also the architect of the city. The well-known epigram in 
which Augustus boasted that he had found Rome brick and left 
it marble, is justified by the businesslike details of his achieve- 
ments in masonry, stilll legible in the inscription of Ancyra. 
The Augustan edifice which stands first in order in this cata- 
logue is the Curia, called after his adoptive father the Curia 
Julia. Near the Curia stood the Chalcidicum, which Mommsen 
confidently declares to have been a temple sacred to Minerva 
Chalcidice, though this is by no means the universal opinion. 
On the Palatine, where Augustine was born, stood the imperial 
residence, constructed soon after his famous victory. In the 
same patrician locality rose the temple of Apollo, the radiant 
god who had been his champion in the great fight against 
Antony, and had veiled his face in horror at the fall of his 
father, the murdered Julius. This temple was celebrated for 
its magnificence To the portico which encircled it, Propertius, 
in a dainty little poem, applies the epithet golden. The 
columns, more than fifty in number, were of African marble. 
Between them stood the statues of the daughter of Danaus, 


_ maturity, which should have rendered them mellow, has ren-\ and that of the father of the maiden band with sword un- 
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sheathed. Here, too, was a statue of Apollo playing on a lyre, 
while around the altar, vivid as reality, stood the sculptured 
oxen of Myron. In the interior was another statue of Apollo, 
between that of his mother Latina, and that of his sister 
Diana, the work of Scopas, Cephisodorus, and Timotheus. 
The temple itself of Parian marble rose dazzlingly white, as in 
the verse of Virgil. The gates were of ivory, blossoming with 
storied life. Over the pediment might be seen the chariot of 
the sun. Adjoining the temple was a valuable library, stored 
with the choicest product of the intellect of Greece and Rome. 
At the south-eastern extremity of the Forum rose, at the 
bidding of Augustus, the shrine of the deified Dictator, with its 
front to the Capitol. At the entrance of the valley of the 
Velabrum stood the Lupercal, rebuilt by Augustus. Over a 
precipice 80 feet in height rose the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus restored by him. On the same imposing elevation rose 
two other shrines of the Olympian lord, that of Jupiter the 
Spoil-bearer, and that of Jupiter the Thunderer. The latter 
had bells hanging to its pediment, and was an offering of 
gratitude for a providential preservation in a journey: when a 
slave who had preceded the emperor’s litter with a torch had 
been struck dead by lightning, Augustus himself had escaped 
unhurt. On the Quirinal rose the new temple of Quirinus, 
the celestial name of Father Romulus, who was believed to 
have ascended into heaven. On the Aventine stood the temples 
of Minerva, of Juno Regina, and, according to Orelli, who is 
followed by Mommsen, of Jupiter Libertas, the Zeus Eleu- 
therios of the Greek text. On the summit of the Via Sacra 
rose the temple of the Lares ; the Velia was beautified by that 
of the Penates. On the hill which he had selected as a site 
for his own residence Augustus erected the temple of Juventus, 
or Youth, and that of Cybele, the Great Mother. In the 
Circus Maximus he rebuilt the Pulvinar, on which reclined 
the images of deity, and where the imperial family sat as 
spectators of the public games. In the Campus Martius he 
reconstructed the stone theatre, formerly erected by Pompey, 
fragments of which, it is said, are still recognisable on the 
Palazzo Pio and the adjacent edifices. Behind the Curia Julia 
stood the Julian Forum, which the great uncle had com- 
menced and the great nephew finished. Adjoining the Julian 
Forum was that of Augustus, one of the finest of his public 
works. Near it rose the magnificent temple of its presiding 
deity, Mars the Avenger, who thus for the first time was ad- 
mitted as a resident into the city, in recognition of the distin- 
guished service he had rendered in exacting an appropriate 
retribution from the murderers of Cesar. To enumerate all 
the architectural exploits of Augustus is impossible. In his 
sixth consulship alone this indefatigable worker built or re- 
stored no fewer than eighty-two temples. No wonder that 
Livy celebrated him as femplorum omnium conditor ac restt- 
tutor, that Horace complimented him as the renovator of the 
fallen shrines and blackened images of the gods, or that Virgil 
beheld in the three hundred fanes of his magnificent patron an 
immortal attestation of his religious devotion. 


York Minster. 
G. MOLLER. 


As the English lay such positive claims to the merit of 
having invented and improved the Pointed-arch style, a closer 
examination of this church will not be superfluous. Its main 
forms, the low-gable roof and the flat towers, evidently belong 
to a southern style of building. The whole ornamental 
system, on the contrary, is of northern origin, and stands in 
evident contradiction to these leading forms. The Pointed 
gable, which crowns the middle window, and is repeated in all 
the ornaments of the edifice, does not harmonise with the flat 
gable of the roof, The flat roofs of the towers correspond as 
little with the other parts of the building ; they should have 
necessarily terminated in pyramids, as all the smaller towers of 
the aspiring pillars have the pyramidal form. All this shows 
the incongruous mixture of two perfectly heterogeneous styles 
of building, and prejudices us so much the less in behalf of the 
originality of the English ecclesiastical architecture, as, at the 
time when York Minster was built, the German churches 
already displayed the completest development of the art. 


Influence of Art on Mental Development. 
J. F. WEIR. 


Ignorance of the nature of the disciplines afforded by art- 
practice may cause one to infer that they are little more than 
a kind of lawless indulgence of fancy, if, indeed, the other 
extreme view be not held, that it is but a training of the hand 
and eye. But the necessity in art of a strict conformity to 
natural truths forces the mind into those undeviating channels 
through which alone flows the very essence of truth. The 
scientist is not more profoundly devoted to the scrutiny of the 
facts of nature than is the artist. The facts observed and 


digested by them, however, are scrutinised with distinct ends 
in view—one inquires for the sake of knowledge, the other for 
The disciplines of art, therefore, 


the sake of production. 
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and they lift upon a 
higher plane the emotional experiences. The constant exercise 
of the inventive faculties in art, on the basis of close observa- 
tions of nature, tend to develop these faculties (contrary to 
purely literary traditions) in an eminently practical way. 
Science and the useful arts have been frequently indebted to 
artists for important discoveries and inventions. Without 
casting the eye beyond the limits of our own time and country, 
I may mention Robert Fulton, the inventor of the steamboat, 
who was a portrait-painter ; Morse, the inventor of the tele- 
graph, who was a distinguished artist and president of the 
National Academy of Design; and Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, 
U.S., who excels all the world in making telescopic lenses, who 
was likewise a painter. There are others 1 might mention, 
whose inventions and discoveries have been marked, though 
of less conspicuous value to the advancement of civilisation. 
Here, therefore, within these narrow limits of time and place, 
without looking abroad or into the remote past, we find con- 
spicuous examples of the effect of accurate and sustained 
habits of observation—of the trained senses and the trained 
faculties developed and acting in unison, as exercised in the 
practice of art. I might add illustrations from the experience 
of the great masters in art—Michel Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and others—showing the intellectual energy with which they 
passed from one art to another with a quick intelligence, 
erecting vast structures of architectural and engineering skill, 
while at the same time engaged in the employment of artistic 
skill in poetic creations, in works of a finer art, that have com- 
manded the unstinted praise and homage of mankind. But 
this may be well understood, and occasion little surprise, if we 
consider the fact that art is invention, and that the creative 
faculties, which are the supreme faculties of mind, are engaged 
in every true work of art in the invention of forms, even of 
ideal forms, in imitation of nature and under the guidance 
of her laws. 


The Temple of Soleb, Ethiopia. _ 
G. WADDINGTON. 


The temple of Soleb affords the lightest specimen I have 
seen of Ethiopian or Egyptian architecture. The sandstone of 
which most of the columns are composed is beautifully streaked 
with red, which gives them from a little distance a rich 
and glowing tint. The side and posterior walls have almost 
entirely disappeared, and the roof (for the adytum has been 
completely covered) has everywhere fallen in, so that there 
remains no ponderous heap of masonry to destroy the effect of 
eleven beautiful and lofty columns, backed by the mountains of 
the desert, or by the clear blue horizon, We were no longer 
contemplating a gloomy edifice, where heaviness is substituted 
for dignity, height for sublimity, and size for grandeur ; no 
longer measuring a pyramidal mass of stonework, climbing up 
to heaven in defiance of taste and of nature. We seemed to 
be at Segesta, at Phigalea, or at Sunium, where lightness and 
colour and elegance of proportion, contrasted with the gigantic 
scenery about them, make the beauty of the buildings more 
lovely, and their durability more wonderful. Theré is no 
attempt in them to imitate or rival the sublimity that surrounds 
them; they are content to be the masterpieces of art, and 
therefore they and nature live on good terms together, and set 
off each other’s beauty. Those works of art that aim at more 
than this, after exhausting treasuries and costing the life and 
happiness of millions, must be satisfied at last to be called 
hillocks. 

Receding Pictures in Stained Glass. 


C. WINSTON. 


The use of receding pictures in painted glass in any build- 
ings of any style has been strenuously objected to, and the 
present seems a good opportunity of inquiring a little into the 
validity of the objection. It proceeds, as far as I can under- 
stand, on two grounds. The first being the supposed unfitness 
of the material for any sort of representation more pictorial 
than the mosaics of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
second, the supposed impropriety of representing a receding 
picture on the wall of any building. In support of the first 
ground of objection, we are told that a glass painting reverses 
the conditions of nature by making the lights transparent and 
the shadows opaque ; that the violence of its colouring is wholly 
opposed to pictorial effect, and that to bound objects with black 
lines is reprehensible on every artistic consideration. The first 
of these arguments is at once disposed of by the effect of a 
glass painting; and that when the material is like that of the 
Cinque-cento period, of a horn-like texture, the high lights do 
not appear to be less solid than the shadows. With regard to 
the two other objections, I admit that they would be unanswer- 
able if it was true that an artist was precluded from painting a 
picture under any other than the most favourable conditions. 
But to assert this would be to fly in the face of all authority, 
and, what is worse, to contradict all experience. According to 
such a rule, Raphael was blameable for making designs such 
as the cartoons to be worked in tapestry; “a mode of repre- 
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. sentation,” says Sir Charles Eastlake, ‘ which, in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, was far from exhibiting the comparative 
force of colour and light and shade, which it afterwards attained.” 
He should, according to the above rule, have condescended 
to no means of representation less complete than what oil- 
painting affords. Nevertheless, his availing himself of such 
restricted means of representation which doubtless was imposed 
on him by some unnecessary condition, so far from being made 
a matter of imputation, has but increased the reputation of the 
artist. To use again the words. of Sir Charles Eastlake, whose 
admirable “ Essay on the Styles and Methods of Painting” should 
be carefully read by those who interest themselves in glass 
painting :—“ With a view to such faint transcripts (the 
tapestries) the great artist worked. He knew that his drawings 
would be transferred to them, and that in the tapestries alone 
possibly his designs might live. Distinctness was nevertheless 
attained without any sacrifice of such of the proper attributes of 
painting as were compatible with the means employed, and 
without any. violation of probability. When we consider the 
great qualities which were combined with these requisites— 
when we find such apparently unpromising conditions had the 
effect of raising even Raphael above himself, we can. hardly 
refuse to admit that a due employment of limited means of 
representation may at least invite attention to the most 
important attributes of art.” Unless, therefore, the conditions 
of glass painting are so opposed to pictorial effect as to render 
the attempt to produce. it nugatory, I can see no possible 
reason for an artist declining to fill the windows of a building 
with pictures in which the art of representation is carried 
further than in the glass paintings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. In many cases it might be extremely desirable that 
he should do so, for there are subjects very proper to be repre- 
sented in places of worship which are either wholly incapable 
of representation in a simple flat style, or when attempted to 
be so represented, only prove how easily the line which 
separates sublimity from absurdity may be overstepped. But 
when pictures in painted glass, representing receding objects, 
actually do exist, in the contemplation of which we forget the 
limited means the artist had at command, and in which 
excellences are discovered such as are unattainable except in 
a painted window, the ground of objection to which I have 
addressed myself appears to fail altogether. 


French Plaster. 
G. R. BURNELL. 


Gypseous stones, from their soft and friable nature, and the 
facility with which they decompose in the atmosphere, are not 
allowed to be used as building materials in Paris. Sometimes 
enclosure walls are built of them, employed as zzoe//on. The 
principal use is in the fabrication of plaster. The chemical 
nature of these stones as found at Montmartre, Belleville, 
Charonne, Menilmontant, Le Calvaire, Triel, and Meulan, is, 
according to Fourcroy, 32 parts of oxide of calcium, 46 parts 
of sulphuric acid, and 22 parts of water. They differ from the 
gypsums of other countries in the large quantities of lime they 
contain, which gives them greater powers of resistance to the 
action of the moisture of the atmosphere. The operation of 
burning consists simply in driving off the water of crystallisa- 
tion, In this state the plaster has a remarkable avidity for 
water, and immediately that any is presented it absorbs it, and 
erystallises around the bodies in its immediate vicinity. The 
singular fact of the swelling of the plaster during this process 
is one that requires great attention in the employ of the 
material. Another fact worthy of notice is cited by Rondelet, 
namely, that two bricks set together with plaster adhere with 
one-third more energy than bricks set with lime during the 
first month, but that afterwards their adhesion diminishes, 
whereas that of the bricks and mortar increases almost 
indefinitely. 

Caen Stone as an Influence, 
G. E. STREET, R.A. 


Undoubtedly the Caen stone quarries exercised great in- 
fluence not only in Normandy but equally in England, to many 
parts of which it was cheaper to bring that stone by water 
than to obtain native stones by land-carriage. And to some 
extent, at least, the mason follows the stone. In France Caen 
stone was by no means so much used. Out of Normandy it is 
very rarely seen, for, in truth, there it had to compete with 
local stones. in all parts, and, as the land-carriage was a great 
difficulty it,was not used at any great distance. The masons 
who developed a style at Caen had much less effect, therefore, 
naturally, in France than they had in England. Their stone 
was used in‘London, in Dublin, all along the south and east of 
England, and, in short, wherever water-carriage was available. 
Its texture allowed of the most delicate workmanship being 
seen to the greatest perfection, and I think I have never seen 
or used a stone which seems so loudly to call on the mason to 
exercise his skill, wholly unlike the coarse stones which are 
so common in other parts of France, and which seem to make 


waste of labour. 


mandy, thanks to this stone, are extraordinarily rich in delicate 
mouldings, undercut with the ‘greatest skill, and producing the 


buildings of the same period. 
stone largely used, as I have said, wherever water-carriage 
allowed of its being easily landed, but in various districts stone 
was to be found which admitted of the same kind of workman- 
ship as Caen stone. 
ings were erected’ in the neighbourhood of some _ stone 
quarry which supplied ample material. 
from Chilmark, Wells from Doulting, Peterborough from 
Barnack, York from Tadcaster, and so on; and in all these 
cases the stone was of a fine and good quality, and admitted of 
finished workmanship, nearly equal to that which the masons 
employed in the Caen district. 


the best and most polished workmanship to some extent a 
The thirteenth-century buildings in Nor- 


most intricate and charming effects of light and shade, and in 
almost all respects just such as are used in our best English 
In England not only was Caen 


Each cathedral grew, and the best build- 


Salisbury was built 


Classification of Styles. 
E. A. FREEMAN. 
The only sound classification of styles of architecture is 


that which arranges them according to their leading principles of 
construction. 
there are only three; more accurately speaking, there are only 
two, one of which again falls into two great sub-divisions. 
two great systems of construction are the entablature and the 
arch, and the arch again may be either round or pointed. We 
thus get three distinct forms of construction: the entablature, 
the round arch, and the pointed arch. And each of these prin- 


Of such principles, as far as we know at present, 


The 


ciples of construction has been, in its own time and place, the 
animating principle of a style of architecture. That is to say, 
there have been times and places in which each of the three 
has not only been the prevalent form of construction, but has 
been accompanied by an harmonious and consistent system of 
decoration. Each of the three constructive principles may be 
looked on as the expression of an esthetical principle. In the 
case of two out of the three this is generally acknowledged. It 
is universally felt that the architecture of the entablature is the 
expression of horizontal extension, that the architecture of the 
pointed arch is the expression of vertical extension. It. is 
generally acknowledged that the perfection of the horizontal 
idea is to be found in the highest form of the architecture of 
the entablature ; that is, in the architecture of old Greece. It 
is generally acknowledged that the perfection of the vertical 
idea is to be found in the highest form of the architecture of 
the pointed arch; that is, in the Gothic architecture of 
Medizval Europe. It is not so generally acknowledged that 
the intermediate form of construction, the round arch, has also 
its leading cesthetical idea. It is not so generally acknowledged 
that there have been times and places in which the round 
arch also has produced a style, not perhaps approaching 
so nearly to ideal perfection as either of the other styles, 
but still coming near enough to it to be set alongside 
the other two, as an independent and equal form of art. Yet, 
if we admit the entablature, the round arch, and the pointed 
arch to be the three chief, and seemingly the three only possible, 
forms of architectural construction, it seems necessarily to follow 
that the round-arch construction must have its leading 
zsthetical idea no less than the other two, and that it must be 
capable, no less than the other two, of an ideal perfection. 
Whether it has ever actually reached its perfection or not, 
whether it has ever come so near to it as the other two have, 
is a question which is not now to the point. It will not do to 
say that there is a perfection of the arched style, but that its 
perfection must be looked for in the architecture of the pointed: 
arch, and that the architecture of the round arch is an imper- 
fect form. The answer is plain. The round arch is construc: 
tively as good a form of construction as either the entablature 
or the pointed arch. -As-a-mode of building, it stands on a 
perfect level with them. Now, if we admit that all good and 
honest architecture consists in finding appropriate forms of 
decoration for good and honest forms of construction, it would 
seem to follow that every good and honest form of construction 
must be capable of finding some appropriate form of decora- 
tion, and of thereby reaching an ideal perfection. It seems, 
then, to follow that the architecture of the round arch has a 
right to be looked on as an independent form of art on a per- 
fect level with the architecture of the entablature and the 
architecture of the pointed arch. Of course it does not follow 
that it has ever been actually carried so near to ideal perfection 
as either of the other styles. It is enough if we allow that it 
has, like them, its leading idea, and that it is capable of an ideal 
perfection, whether it has ever actually reached it or not. 


A Proposal is made to erect a new parish church for Largs 
on the site of the present building. Ten thousand pounds is 
spoken of as the cost of the scheme of which it is said about 
8,500/. has been practically secured. 
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Amonc the “ private Bills” of the next session is one for 
the construction in Glasgow of four subways, which are to 
be restricted to the conveyance of passengers and parcels 
in carriages or cars drawn or propelled by means of 
stationary engines and rope or cable haulage, or by such 
other means as shall be approved from time to time by the 
Board of Trade. ‘The capital to be raised is put down at 
750,000/., and the income is to be derived from the charges, 
which in the case of passengers are not to exceed 2d. per 
mile for first-class, and 1d. per mile for second-class, pas- 
sengers, the lowest charge being not less than 2¢@. The 
subways are to consist of tunnels or covered ways, having 
two lines of rails on the gauge of 4 feet 8} inches, and they 
are to be approached by means of staircases. ‘Two out of 
the four will have to be constructed for part of their lengths 
beneath the Clyde. The first subway, over one mile and 
two furlongs in length, is to run from the Govan Road to 
Grosvenor Terrace, Kelvinside ; the second commences at 
the termination of the first, and finishes in Buchanan 
Street, near St. George’s Church ; the third begins at the 
Govan Road, and terminates in Scotland Street, near the 
bridge over the branch of the Caledonian Railway ; and 
the fourth extends from the termination of the third to the 
termination of the second in Buchanan Street. The total 
length of the proposed tramways is about six and a half 
miles. 


In a fortnight there will be an election of three 
Associates of the Royal Academy, and, as usual, it is 
supposed that painters are to monopolise the votes. There 
is no doubt of the existence of many painters who are 
entitled to the distinction, and a difficulty must be felt in 
the assessment of their claims. At the same time it should 
be remembered that architecture is out of all proportion in 
the number of its representatives. If the art is worth 
recognition it ought to take precedence of sculpture. Yet 
there are four sculptors among the Associates and only two 
architects! Architecture has more patrons than sculpture, 
and the professors are no less able than their fellow-artists. 
They have therefore a right to be adequately represented in 
an Academy which is supposed to be national. 


THe Chapelle Expiatoire, near the St. Lazare Station in 
Paris, marks the site of the grave in which the bodies of 
Louis XVI. and Marirz ANTOINETTE were buried, after 
the execution in the Place de la Concorde, and where 
they remained until 1815. It was erected in 1825 by 
order of Lours XVIII. from the designs of FonTaINnE and 
PerciER. It is a low monumental building in a severe 
style, and more suggestive of a place in a graveyard than 
amidst crowded streets. A vote of 20,000 frs. by the 
Municipality of Paris was lately passed for the demolition 
of the building, and only extreme Royalists will regret its 
disappearance. But a question is likely to arise about the 
appropriation of the site. It was granted solely on con- 
dition of being utilised for a memorial of Louis XVL., 
and the heirs of the late M. pes CLosEaux, who purchased 
the ground in order to preserve it as a Campo Santo, have 
set up a claim for its recovery. It will be difficult to find 
a precedent to guide the judges to a verdict. 


We lately published views of schools in Scotland 
which were designed by Mr. Davip Mac.aren, who was 
architect to the Dundee and other School Boards in the 
North. We regret to hear of his death, which occurred in 
Dundee on the 2rst inst. Mr. MAcLAREN was only thirty- 
nine years of age, but from overwork he appeared older. 
His success was a credit to the Dundee Board. He told 
us once that it was by accident, in an hotel, he saw the 
advertisement seeking designs for their first school. He 
was at the time an assistant in an office in Glasgow, and as 
he had no reputation it was with much hesitation he pre- 
pared a design. It was preferred to its rivals, and the 
Board did not hesitate about accepting it when they dis- 
covered the position of the author, who had a claim on 
consideration as he was a townsman. Afrer a time he was 
appointed architect to the Dundee Scho>l Board. His 
schools were found to be convenient, and co nmissions also 
came to him from neighbouring Boards. He became a 
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partner with the late JAMEs IRELAND, and a large share of 
the local business was secured by the firm. One of the 
most important of Mr. Mactaren’s works, although 
externally it is of no importance, was the conversion of a 
terrace of ordinary houses into the University College. 
His patience was severely taxed in trying to meet the 
necessities of professors, while he was under the most 
rigid economy in expenditure, but he went through his 
trials with resignation, and his sole ambition was to make 
efficient classrooms at a minimum of cost. There was no 
architecture in the usual sense of the word, but his science 
was seen in planning under difficulties, and the authorities 
felt they were the gainers when they retained his services 
instead of handing over the transformation to a contractor. 


Tue death is announced of Francois Bonvin, the 
French painter. He was an artist of great abilities, and 
his pictures were always admired by judges, but through- 
out his life he was unsuccessful. The principal reason was 
that feeling himself to be endowed with power, he stood 
aloof from coteries of all kinds, and he was punished for 
his self-reliance. He was mainly self-taught, and the 
whole educational organisation of France was therefore 
against him. How could a man who worked as a printer 
and as a clerk in the markets be expected to know much 
about art? The question was supposed to have only 
one answer. It was in vain that poor Bonvin gained 
the approval of critics like TH&opHILE GAUTIER and 
TuHorE. His pictures, which were as true to his time as 
the cabinet works of the Dutchmen, were supposed to be 
commonplace in subject and treatment. It was not until 
1870 that a minister was found with sufficient courage to 
enroll Bonvin in the Legion of Honour, but that rank 
did not bring patrons. He went on painting pictures 
which will one day be valued as gems, until his eyesight 
failed. A few years since M. Leon Gaucuez and other 
friends rallied to his aid, subscriptions were raised, and it 
is satisfactory to know that his latter days were not troubled 
by penury. Bonvin’s reputation may well be left to the 
care of posterity. 


TuHE old hotels of Covent Garden have so strong a hold 
on the literary as well as social history of the metropolis 
that they become much more to the imagination than places 
where temporary lodging or refreshment is afforded. They 
are supposed to have a charmed life. One of them may 
have to succumb to the need of obtaining more room, but 
in a little time it reappears, as if its youth had been renewed, 
and awaiting it was another long period of utility and 
success. This is the case with the Hummums. That 
house was familiar to travellers from all parts of the empire, 
and it has become an hotel which can compete with the 
latest creations in that line, while preserving the traditions 
of the comfort which gained a _ reputation for the 
Hummums. The rebuilding has been carried out under 
the care of Messrs. WyLson & Lonc, architects, and of 
their success there is no question. ‘There is no waste of 
space in attempts at grandiose effects, planning and detail 
are businesslike throughout. In furnishing the house 
Messrs. OETZMANN & Co. have acted in a similar spirit. 
We find none of the cumbrous things which are still to 
be found in so many hotels. Whatever is seen is in good 
taste as regards form and colour, convenient in size, and, 
wherever requisite, designed with a view to sanitation. 
Thus in the bedroom furniture there are no crannies to 
conceal dust, and, by the colour of the polished ash, which 
is largely used, a check is imposed on the carelessness of 
servants. English and Eastern carpets are used, and are 
chosen with a view to harmony of effect. The couches in 
the billiard-room and elsewhere, which are covered with 
Persian tapestry or with velvet, are as luxurious as can be 
desired. Where, as in the dining-room, more pomp is 
allowable, there is an entire absence of anything suggestive 
of gloom or stuffiness. The hangings around the room of 
strawberry and terra-cotta velvet and satin are decorative 
in effect, and in keeping with the style of the building. If 
judged as a whole, or taken separately, the furniture must 
be considered satisfactory. There is a fitness about it 
which suggests preparation, and we are confident it will 
do much as an aid to the management in upholding the’ 
reputation of the hotel. , 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CABINET IN THE LINDERHOF. 


E have given illustrations which will suggest the 
character of two of the palaces of the late King of 
Bavaria, and in the present number we complete the series 
with one view froni the small Palace of Linderhof. In this 
building he was able to enjoy French decoration in a less 
severe form than is seen in the larger palace, and the 
general character of the rooms can be inferred from the one 
represented. 

The whole of the photographs which we have repro- 
duced are by Herr ALBERT, of Munich, who obtained the 
special privilege of producing views of the palaces. The 
collection, which is large, may be seen at the Hyde Park 
Galleries, and the photographs will well repay a visit from 
amateurs and the public in general. 


MISSION CHURCH, CHISLEHURST. 


HE new Mission Church erected in Mill Place, in 
connection with the Parish Church, Chislehurst, was 
opened some months ago. In consequence of the irregu- 
larity of the site the building stands on a steep incline, and 
advantage has been taken to convert the space below the 
church into a large room, to be used as a school and club 
for the benefit of the immediate neighbourhood. The 
building consists of a nave, 49 feet long by 20 feet 8 inches 
wide, and 23 feet high to the ceiling; chancel, 22 feet by 
@7 eet, and 19 feet high; transept, 12 feet=by 13 feet 
6 inches, and 16 feet high; and vestry, with space screened 
off for harmonium, 16 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches, and 
16 feet high. There is also an open-timbered porch, with 
a small room adjoining the transept for classes. The space 
below the church provides a large schoolroom, 49 feet by 
20 feet 3 inches, and 12 feet high, with a chamber contain- 
ing the furnace for warming the buildings, a range, sink, 
and lift. ‘The spaces below the chancel, vestry, and transept 
are all prepared for future use as classrooms, as the re- 
quirements of the district increase, but at present they are 
temporarily walled up. The roofs are open to the collar- 
rafters, constructed with strongly-framed hammer-beam 
principals, the ceilings being boarded between against the 
rafters and collars, and the whole covered with Broseley 
roofing tiles. The bell-cote is fixed at end of the nave roof, 
with open-louvred sides and conical roof covered with oak 
shingles, surmounted by a plain iron cross. The windows 
in the chancel and gable end of nave are executed in Bath 
stone, but all the remainder have wood frames with case- 
ments hung on pivots. The walls are built of stock bricks, 
with red buttresses, plinths, arches, and quoins, and in- 
ternally are finished with a dado of red bricks up to the 
level of the window-sills, the space above that being 
plastered. 

Especial attention has been paid to the warming and 
ventilating of every part of the building, the arrangements 
for the former being a simple and inexpensive hot-water 
system for the church, and for the schoolroom a large open 
fireplace, with flues at the back and sides for admittance of 
fresh air, which, after being warmed, is passed through 
gratings into the room; and for ventilation, in addition to 
the opening casements in the windows, there are flues con- 
‘structed in the thickness of the walls, with gratings over the 
-outside, for supply of fresh air through regulating valves on 
the inside, and large exits through the ceilings, with funnels 
connected with them, for conveying away the vitiated 
atmosphere. 

The chancel is separated from the nave by a moulded 
brick arch, with an open timber screen across the lower 
portion, surmounted by a plain wood cross; it is chorally 
arranged, with stalls on each side for a choir of about thirty 
voices, and the altar stands on a dais well elevated above 
the floor of the church. 

The interior is lighted by a row of gas pendants, sus- 
pended on each side from the roof principals. 

The entire cost of the building, which provides accom- 
modation for about 250 worshippers, and a schoolroom for 
20 children, including warming and lighting, children’s 
offices, paths, fences, gates, drainage, road-making outside 
the site, and external lighting, did not exceed 1,850/. The 
‘whole of the works were carried out by Mr. H. Ciark, of 
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Carshalton, builder, under the superintendence and from 
the designs of Mr. Epwarp Crurcator, Albert Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 


ASHFORD CHURCH, KENT. 


a Pas church at Ashford (or Asscheforde), situate about 
the centre of the town, is dedicated to St. Mary. 
It was originally, it is believed, a collegiate church. They lan 
is cruciform, and consists of a deep chancel with chancel 
aisles, transept and transept aisles, and nave and aisles, with 
a lofty tower at the intersection of the nave and chancel 
with the transepts. The height of tower from nave floor is 
about 120 feet. There is no doubt that the chancel aisles 
were at one time used as separate chapels. This is one of 
the most imposing churches in the county : the effect of the 
east end seen from the interior is particularly good. The 
church was almost entirely rebuilt in the time of Sir JoHN 
Focc, privy councillor and Comptroller of the Hcuse, 
whose fine tomb still remains in the chancel. Portions of 
an older building exist of the time of Henry I., but the 
principal part of the work now standing is of the Perpen- 
dicular period. 
This is one of the sketches for which Mr. Burke 
DowniInc was awarded the second prize in the Architectural 
Association Travelling Studentship of this year. 


PEOPLES’ 


HE original chapel was built in 1848, and was totally 

destroyed by fire on New Year’s Eve 1886, and 

the illustration gives a view of the new building. The 

seating accommodation is for 550. Heating is by means 

of small-bore high-pressure pipes, and it is proposed to 

use the Wenham light for artificial lighting. The aisles are 
laid with solid wood blocks. 

In addition to the complete rebuilding of the chapel 
six new classrooms have been erected in connection with 
the schools, with ample lavatory accommodation on each 
floor. 

The style is a free treatment of a late period of Gothic. 
The whole of the works are being carried out under the 
superintendence of Messrs. CroucH & BUTLER, architects, 
of 7 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, whose designs were 
accepted by the committee in competition. Mr. WILLIAM 
STOKES, of Wheeley’s Road, Edgbaston, is the contractor. 


CHAPEL, BIRMINGHAM. 


CRAVEN BUILDINGS, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 


N illustration of the Admiralty Offices in Northumber- 
A land Avenue, of which Messrs. Martin & PURCHASE, 
of Queen Victoria Street, were architects, was given in this 
journal. We now give another building in the Avenue by 
the same architects, which is no less well suited for its 
position. 


WORKING BOYS’ HOME, BIRMINGHAM. 


T was the aim in designing this building to produce 

something that would differ from the ordinary barrack 

or workhouse type, which is too often adopted for similar 

institutions. The architect is Mr. F. J. Yates, of 
Birmingham. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of the Edinburgh Association on the 22nd 
inst. Mr. Patrick Geddes read a paper on “ Architecture 

and Decoration in their Social and Economic Aspects.” He 
pointed out that the importance of architecture from an eco- 
nomic point of view was far greater than was usually admitted 
by economists, since the architect not only directed the highest 
form of production and consumption of wealth, but at once 
exhibited the division and organisation of labour in a way far 
more developed than that of the lower industries, and was con- 
cerned always with the accumulation of the social inheritance, 
and never with that of mere social debt, which was so often 
expressed in money. Passing to history, the conditions of rise 
and decay of the great styles of architecture were outlined both 
from the particular standpoint of each age and in terms of the 
constant relation of thought and action ; and the rise of each 
style was shown to depend on the proportion in which art was 
popular and social—in fact, adapted to the wants of the mass of 
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the people. The means at present beginning to be employed 
for the improvement of housing and decoration for the people 
were briefly alluded to, and the lecturer closed by urging that 
the bettering of the housing of the poorer quarters of the Old 
Town of Edinburgh, and the decoration of its public halls, 
would afford a means of technical education for younger archi- 
tects unsurpassed by all the present resources of teaching and 
examination boards. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


NEW edition of the Rules to be observed in Planning 
and Fitting up Public Elementary Schools has been 
issued by the Education Department. The following are some 
of the rules :— 
1. Accommodation Generally. 

1. The accommodation of each room depends not merely 
on its area, but also on its shape (especially in relation to the 
kind of desk proposed), the positions of the doors and fire- 
places, and its proper lighting. 


2 and 3. Schoolrooms. 

2. The proper width for a schoolroom is 18 to 20 feet, or 
22 feet. If the width does not exceed 20 feet, groups of three 
long desks must be used; if the width is 22 feet, dual desks, 
five rows deep, must be used. (a) Accommodation is calculated 
by the number of children seated at desks and benches. (4) 
Double bank schools (now almost obsolete) require rooms 
32 feet wide, walls left clear for three rows of desks, and ample 
lighting from windows on both sides extending to ceiling. 
(c) Wasted space cannot be considered. 

3. The doors and fireplaces in schoolrooms (for children 
above seven years of age) must be so placed as to allow of the 
whole of one side of the schoolroom being left free for the 
groups of benches and desks. (a) No schoolroom lighted from 
one side only can be approved. 


4. Walls and Roofs. 


4. The walls of every schoolroom and classroom, if ceiled at 
the level of the wall-plate, must be at least 12 feet high from 
the level of the floor to the ceiling; and, if the area contain 
more than 360 superficial square feet, 13 feet, and, if more 
than 600, then 14 feet. (a) The walls of every schoolroom and 
classroom, if ceiled to the rafters and collar beam, must be at 
least 11 feet high from the floor to the wall-plate, and at least 
14 feet 1o the ceiling across the collar beam. (4) Great care 
should be taken to render the roofs impervious to cold and 
heat. (c) Roofs open to the apex are not approved. They 
can only be permitted where the roofs are specially impervious, 
and where apex-ventilation is provided. (d) The whole of the 
external walls of the school and residence, if of brick, must be 
at least one brick and a half in thickness ; and, if of stone, at 
least 20 inches in thickness. (e) All walls, not excepting fence 
walls, must have a damp-proof course just above the ground 
line. (/) The whole area of the building should have concrete 
6 inches thick under the ground floor, and air bricks for ventila- 
tion to joists. 

5. Cloakrooms. 

5. The principal entrance to a school should never be 
through the cloakroom. The latter should be screened off or 
separated. Gangways should be at least 4 feet wide, and 
amply lighted from the end. Hat-pegs should be 12 inches 
apart, and of two tiers. There should be a separate peg 
numbered for each child. 

6. Classrooms. 

6. Classrooms are calculated at 10 square feet if not pro- 
viding accommodation for more than sixty children. Six rows 
of dual desks are permissible in such classrooms. (a) The 
minimum size of classroom is 18 feet by 15 feet. If desks are 
lighted longitudinally, the width should not be less than 16 feet. 
(4) The classrooms should never be passage-rooms from one 
part of the building to another, nor from the schoolrooms to 
the playground or yard, and should be on the same level as the 
schoolroom. Each should be easily cleared without disturbance 
to any other room. The number of classrooms should, where 
practicable, equal the number of classes in the schoolroom. 


9, Halls, 

7. Large schools are sometimes planned on the principle of 
the central hall. In such cases the hall cannot be calculated in 
the accommodation. In the case of mixed schools, it may be 
necessary to teach one class in the hall in order to secure a 
teacher’s supervision of the separate exits. But the hall must be 
ee for teaching such class, and the fittings marked on the 
plan. 

8. Windows. 

8. The light should, as far as possible, be admitted from the 
left side of the scholars. This rule will be found greatly to 
influence the planning. All other windows should be regarded 


as supplementary, or for summer ventilation. In cases where 
left light is impossible, right light is next best. Where neither 
is possible, the light should be admitted from a high point. 
(a) Windows should never be provided for the sake merely of 
external effect. All kinds of glazing which diminish the light 
and are troublesome to keep in repair should be avoided. A 
large portion of each window should be made to open for venti- 
lation and for cleaning. (4) The sills of the main lighting 
windows should be placed about 4 feet above the floor. And 
the tops of some should always reach nearly to the ceiling. 
The ordinary rules respecting hospitals should here be - 
remembered. 
9. Staircases. 

g. No triangular steps or ‘‘winders” should be used in 
staircases. Each step should be about 13 inches broad and 
not more than 6 inches high. The flights should be short, and 
the landings unbroken by steps. The number of staircases 
should be sufficient not only for daily use, but for rapid exit in 
case of fire or panic. Entrance doors should open outwards. 


10. Ventzlation. 

10. Apart from open windows and doors, there should be 
provision for copious inlet of fresh air; also for outlet of foul 
air at the highest point of the room. The best way of pro- 
viding the latter is to build to each room a separate air-chimney 
carried up in the same stack with smoke flues. An outlet 
should be warmed in some manner or it will frequently act as a 
cold inlet. The principal point is to prevent stagnant air. 
Particular expedients are only subsidiary to this main direction. 
(2) Although lighting from the left hand is considered so im- 
portant, ventilation in summer demands also the provision of a 
small window as far from the lighting as possible, and near the 
ceiling. 

11. Warming. 

11, The warming should be moderate and evenly distributed, 
so as to maintain a temperature of from 56 deg. to 6o deg. 
When a corridor or lobby is warmed, the rooms are more easily 
dealt with, and are less liable to cold draughts. - Where schools 
are wholly warmed by hot water, the principle of direct radia- 
tion is recommended. In such cases open grates in addition 
are useful for extra warming occasionally, and their flues for 
ventilation always. 


M. NAVILLE’S DISCOVERIES AT BUBASTIS. 


NAVILLE delivered an interesting lecture on Friday 

. evening in the rooms of the Society of Arts, and under 

the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund, on the results 
of his excavations on the site of the ancient city and temple of 
Onias and at Bubastis. M. Naville began by remarking that 
the mounds of Tel-el-Yahoodieh near the station of Shibun-el- 
Kanates had already attracted the attention of several explorers. 
Besides several distinguished archzologists, Mr. Greville 
Chester, Dr. Grant, and Professor Hayter Lewis were led to 
make researches about it by the remarkable discovery of inlaid 
fragments and enamelled tiles, of which there was a large 
collection in the British Museum. The only excavations, how- 
ever, of any importance which had been made there were due 
to Emile Brugsch Bey, one of the keepers of the Boolak 
Museum, who discovered the remains of the buildings from 
which the fellaheen had broken the ornamented fragments. 
which are sold in great numbers by the dealers of Cairo. The 
conclusion that M. Brugsch came to was that Tel-el- Yahoodieh 
was, as its name implied, a settlement of the Jews who fled 
before the persecution of the King of Syria, Antiochus. 
Epiphanes, and who were well received by Ptolemy Philometor 
and his wife-sister, Cleopatra. The King gave to their leader, 
the High Priest Designate Onias, a territory in the Heliopolitan 
nome, and the settlement was called from his name Onion. 
M. Brugsch further considered that Tel-el-Yahoodieh was, in 
fact, Heliopolis. It was in consequence of these conclusions of 
M. Brugsch that M. Naville was induced to begin his excava- 
tions of last winter at Tel-el-Yahoodieh. The most interesting 
of M. Brugsch’s discoveries were a great number of tiles and 
porcelain fragments and nearly 4,000 of the enamelled discs 
which were the style of ornament peculiar to the place. The 
whole was unfortunately thrown into such confusion that it was 
impossible to recognise the original plan, and when M. Naville 
went there last winter the destruction had been carried still 
further, the original mound had almost disappeared, and the 
only thing which remained was the platform on which stood the 
construction of Ramses III., who was a king of the 2oth 
dynasty, about I,000 B.C., and a great number of the alabaster 
blocks of the pavement. There were besides a few bases of 
columns in red granite bearing the cartouche of Ramses IID. 
In going to Tel-el-Yahoodieh, M. Naville desired to solve two 
historical questions—How was the city named in Egyptian, and 
how far could the tradition be trusted which considered it as the 
site of the city built by the High Priest Onias? Unfortunately, 
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the scanty hieroglyphical remains did not give any name... The 
most ancient of the monuments were of Ramses II. One was 
a single statue of natural size, without any head-dress, and the 
inscription spoke of the king as the friend of the god Set, whose 
name had been erased but was still visible. The other was a 
monument of two figures—one of Ramses II. with a solar disc 
on his head. The head of the other statue had been broken 
-off and carried by a fellah to his house in the village and used 
as a doorpost. Neither entreaties nor promises of bakshish 
could induce the man to take it out of the wall and allow M. 
Naville to read the inscription, There was, however, no doubt 
that the head was that of Hermakhis, the rising sun, and that 
it was he who pronounced the following words :— 

“King Ramses, giver of life, 1am thy venerable father, the 
lord of the beauties. . . .. Thou art prosperous like Tum in the 
great hall, like Khipia every morning crowned on the throne of 
Ra in the vestibule of Tum. I am protecting thy limbs every 
day ; thy might and the power of thy sword is above all lands. 
Thy hand is never opposed in all countries, King Ramses, the 
friend of Harmakhis, the great god.” 

It was here that M. Naville made his best discovery. He 
noticed a block with hieroglyphs, the corner of which stood out 
of the rubbish, and when he had it cleared he found that it had 
the name of a king who is at present unknown in the hiero- 
glyphical lists, and who clearly belonged to the family of the 
22nd dynasty, the Bubastites, as the form of both his names 
pointed to this conclusion. From all the indications which he 
could discover he believed the new king to have been one of the 
local princes who fought against the Ethiopian invader Piankhi, 
B.C. 750. Who was the founder of the city? Although he had 
found no cartouche of that period, it was likely that the first 
settlers belonged to the time of the 12th dynasty, as many of 
the small pots which were found by the natives in different parts 
of the Tel were of the same pattern as those discovered at Kha- 
taanah two years ago, and which from the style of the scarabs 
found with them had been attributed tothe 12th and 13th dynasties. 
It was also a curious fact that it was impossible to discover the 
namie of the ancient city. The only geographical names found 
there were those of Heliopolis, to the nome of which it un- 
doubtedly belonged. It was probable, but not yet certain, that 
this was the city built by the High Priest Onias. Josephus 
relates that, at the time of the conquest of Judza by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Onias, the son of the High Priest, was compelled 
by the persecution to leave his country and to take refuge with 
Ptolemy Philometor who, being an enemy of Antiochus, 
received him very kindly. The Jewish writer quotes the 
letter in which Onias begs the Egyptian King to grant hima 
territory in the nome of Heliopolis. He points to the ruined 
city of the lions, Leontopolis, near the fort dedicated to 
Bubastis Agria. The King received his request favourably 
and gave him the place he asked for, where Onias built a 
small city in the likeness of Jerusalem, and a temple which 
was smaller than its pattern and had a tower of the height 
of 60 cubits. This temple existed till the reign of the 
Emperor Vespasian, who, at the time of the frightful 
persecution of the Alexandrian Jews, ordered the sanctuary 
to be destroyed. So far agreement existed between the 
description of the Jewish writers and Tel-el-Yahoodieh. 
But there was reason to believe that Josephus had in his 
description made a confusion between several Tewish settle- 
ments which stood at the same time not very far from each 
other: and about ten miles further north in the desert, close to 
the Canal Ismailieh, was another Tel-el-Yahoodieh, a settlement 
of Roman time, with brick constructions, where at present no 
stone monument had been discovered. Six miles more north 
was the present city of Belbeis, on the summit of a high tel of 
ruined houses. M. Naville went twice to Belbeis, and dis- 
covered there the fragments of a sanctuary built by Noxtherhob, 
Nectanebo I., to the goddess Bast, and from the inscriptions 
he gathered that the city belonged to the nome of Bubastis. 
Thus Belbeis might be either a Leontopolis or a fort dedicated 
to Bubastis Agria, but then it would not be in the nome of 
Heliopolis. The decisive proof, however, that the large Tel-el- 
Yahoodieh where M. Naville excavated was a Jewish settle- 
ment was furnished by the necropolis situate one mile further 
east in the desert. There the ground for the length of more than 
half a mile was quite honeycombed withtombs. Hereand there 
a body was found zz sz¢w; there were no traces of mummification, 
no ornament of any kind, but invariably a brick under the head 
which was a distinctive mark of Jewish burials. A few tablets 
had escaped the general destruction, and the names which they 
contained fully confirmed the conclusion which might be 
derived from the mode of burial. Some of the names were 
distinctly Jewish, but with a Greek ending—Eliazar, Mikkos, 
Salamis, Nathanius, Barchias reminded one of names often 
met with in Holy Writ. Other names were Greek, but of 
frequent use among the Jews, such as Aristobulus, Agathocles, 
‘Onesimus, and Tryphzena. The tablets were generally simple, 
without the mention of any divinity or anything connected 
with the other world, which was also a Jewish feature. The 
most interesting tablet was broken, and eight lines of inscrip- 


tion remained in which there were poetical words mingled with 
expressions which were decided mistakes made by somebody 
who did not know Greek well. The letters “Onio” on one 
tablet. seemed to point to the very name for which he was 
looking. The conclusion, therefore, which might be derived 
from the ascertained facts was that the necropolis of Tel-el- 
Yahoodieh pointed distinctly to a Jewish settlement, and the size 
and importance of the plan led one to think that it was the site 
of the establishment made by Onias when he built a 
temple, especially as this place belonged to the nome of 
Heliopolis He believed that Tel-el-Yahoodieh was known 
also by a Latin name, for close at hand was a Roman city, and 
Mr. Griffith had suggested to him that they might recognise 
there the scen@ veteranorum, or lamp of the veterans. By far 
the most interesting and exciting excavations which M. Naville 
made this year were those at Bubastis. He was induced to go 
to Tel Basta by a report which he heard that the fellaheen 
had come across tombs of the eighteenth dynasty. Jt was a 
singular fact that in all his excavations in the Delta, and, even 
in the places which had been explored, there did not appear 
one single monument of that dynasty. He, therefore, soon 
gave up the tombs for the area of the temple—a large rectan- 
gular depression surrounded on all sides by the mounds of 
houses which, according to Herodotus, must in his time have 
been higher than the temple. Herodotus had given a descrip- 
tion of the temple, which he described as the most beautiful in 
Egypt. Mr. Griffith and he began their work in April, and 
found columns with palm and lotus capitals which might 
be of the twelfth dynasty. The blocks were intermingled 
with fragments of colossal statues, double or single, and 
also remains of shrines. The first cartouche they found 
was of Osorkon II., and afterwards they found one of 
Ramses II. The sculptures of Osorkon II. were very 
numerous and of a peculiar character. They consisted of 
processions of priests and gods coming towards the King 
seated in a shrine with the crown either of Upper or of Lower 
Egypt, and generally accompanied by the goddess Bast. In 
some parts these priests were in the most extraordinary posi- 
tions, and making curious dances. Everything, in fact, pointed 
to a great festival given by Osorkon, very likely on the day of 
his coronation. At the entrance stood a considerable number 
of statues, and it was clear that there Ramses accumulated 
his colossal images. most of which were undoubtedly usurpa- 
tions. To M. Naville it seemed very doubtful whether the 
beautiful head of black granite which had been brought here 
really belonged to him. It might have been the portrait of an 
earlier King on which Ramses had put his name. It was 
probable also that, as Ramses had usurped many monuments 
and statues of his predecessors, Osorkon II. had done the 
same to him, and altered inscriptions of Ramses into what 
might easily be taken for his own name. After having laid bare 
all the space covered with large blocks which once was the 
festive hall, the second part of the work, which they could 
only begin, was the turning of each of these blocks to see 
whether they had any inscriptions. This was done by special 
workmen, the Shayalun, a company under the command of a 
sheikh, strong men accustomed to lift very heavy weights like 
cotton bales. In this way they discovered a cartouche of 
Pepi I., a king of the 6th dynasty, of the remote pyramid period, 
whose cartouche had already been found at San. Another in- 
teresting name was Usertesen III., one of the powerful. rulers 
of the 12th dynasty. Thus at present they had ascertained 
that the temple of Bubastis, which for a long time had been 
considered as hopelessly lost, not only existed in ruins, but had 
already yielded most interesting inscriptions, and might contain 
many more. They had only done one-third of the work; all 
the back part of the temple was really intact, and most of the 
blocks had not been turned. It was always dangerous to play 
the prophet in speaking of excavations, but he could not help 
feeling confident that the lumps of stone which they had left 
untouched last spring were keeping in store for them valuable 
and thoroughly unknown documents. 


AN IDEAL AMERICAN HOUSE,* 


i roth who have read the history of the arts and archi- 

tecture have learned how that at one time such a style 
flourished, and how at another time such another style was in 
vogue, and if they have read appreciatingly this history, espe- 
cially that pertaining to architecture, they will have learned 
that the development of architecture has gone on hand in hand 
with the development of the social character of the race. They 
will have learned that this is most especially so with regard to 
domestic architecture. As man’s social nature broadened, the 
lodging grew into the dwelling; and when true, pure sentiment 
dawned on the race, changing the unnatural relations which 


* From a paper by Mr. Irving K. Pond, architect, read before the 
Saracen Club, Chicago, November 3, 1887, ; 
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existed between man, woman, and child, the dwelling grew into 
the home. 

There are three principles which should be clearly under- 
stood by one who attempts to appreciate the closer relationship 
existing between this body and soul, the house and the home. 

These are the principles which govern (1) the relationship 
of the builder to the house, the builder being the one who is 
erecting the house to be his home; (2) the relations between 
builder and architect ; and (3) the relationship of the architect to 
the house. These principles touch so frequently, in fact are so 
closely bound together, that a discussion of each individually 
is hardly to be desired, but their main ideas will be developed 
as a consideration of the general subject would seem to 
demand, though broadly the main ideas are these :—The house 
should reflect the builder’s individuality and taste; the builder 
and architect should be in sympathy with each other, and the 
building should be the expression of the architect’s highest art 

In regard to the mass of houses, it may be argued that if 
they are designed by the average architect, they will suit the 
average tenant, or better, that if the designer be a man who 
feels the public pulse and notes the swing of the public mind, 
his work will be in sympathy with the ideas of the generality 
of mankind, all of which is very much so. But the average 
architect is not a man who feels much, or is in very deep 
sympathy with the public ; he has not studied the human mind 
very closely in its deeper and more serious relations and 
attitudes. He is not far beyond the public in the purity of his 
taste, the strength of his feelings, or in the originality and 
clearness of his thought. He is apt to follow a fashion, and in 
following this fashion he is apt to follow public taste rather than 
to lead and direct it. 

This mistake is what the lesserarchitects of to-day are making; 
it is the mistake lesser architects of all times have made; it is 
the mistake which finally degrades a noble school of work and 
brings it into contempt. Failing to appreciate motives, the 
architect copies bits of detail, which, while in their original 
states and amid sympathetic surroundings are beautiful, in their 
detached and altered states are little Jess than ludicrous. 

If the power of the master mind lies in sympathetic thought, 
its strength lies in the unity of thought and action ; and we 
cannot teach the value of this strength of unity more easily or 
have it impressed on the susceptible mind of the child more 
readily than by having its results shine forth in all the home 
surroundings. To make these results shine forth in the house 
is the architect’s highest art. So it is apparent that in order to 
know how to work, the architect must understand the people 
for whom he is to create. He must grasp clearly their ideas. 
He must enter into their thoughts and harmonise them. He 
has not only to create, he has to arrange, to harmonise. He is 
to give no thought prominence or even place which will not con- 
tribute to the general unity. He is to simplify the ideas and 
desires of those he is endeavouring to help; he will restrain 
his own imagination often when tempted to give it full sway, 
and practically he will so proportion the masses that when the 
capitals are carved and the string-courses moulded, the build- 
ing, as such, will be beautiful. He will so detail each stone or 
brick or timber of a mass, that it will be interesting and attrac- 
tive according to its position in the building. Windows and 
doors and walls will be correctly proportioned, and if windows 
and doors and walls are not correctly proportioned, no amount of 
beautiful or expensive applied decorations, such as frescoes on 
wall and ceiling ; heavy portiéres, lace curtains, or handsome 
tapestries can ever make the room seem in good taste or atone 
for the primal defect. Furniture will seem lost or in the way, 
pictures will hang about ina restless manner, and the sensitive 
person who must occupy the room is pained until his feelings 
became dulled by constant association with the tasteless 
surroundings. If, however, care and taste have been expended 
on these masses, a rug,a table with a book open upon it, a 
chair or two, and perhaps a picture, will suffice to make the 
room look homelike and inviting. 

Questions will arise as to how “masses” can appeal to the 
home feeling, and what is the general character of masses 
which so appeal, if indeed theydo. They most certainly do so 
appeal, and how and why will be suggested in an analysis of the 
home feeling. Rest and sympathy—these are the potent 
factors of home life. Rest, a quiet repose, to which we may 
fly after the necessary struggles for existence, for bread, for 
fame. A calm repose, which permits a season of deep medi- 
tation and a contemplation of thoughts and things above and 
beyond the doings of our social, professional, or business 
lives. A deep repose, where we may drink the refreshing and 
invigorating draughts, and arrange our forces for the battles 
to come. 

Sympathy—sympathy which makes us strong in the know- 
ledge that every heart in the home is in accord with our own. 
That there are no foes to fight within, that no discordant 
element can enter. Sympathy which begets perfect trust and 
confidence, which cannot question motives. Sympathy which 
makes every member of the home circle believe that every 
other member acts from high principle, and cannot be in- 


fluenced by sordid thoughts of self. The world gives no such 
sympathy, even to its purest men ; the home alone can furnish 
it, the sympathy which begets, which is born of love. 

From the time when man first began to feel, broad, low 
masses and horizontal lines have carried to his mind the 
suggestion of strength and repose, because of their sympathy 
with the earth which was to him the highest external ex- 
pression of these attributes. And so long as his gods were of 
and on the earth, horizontal lines and masses gave character ta 
his temples. As man developed, his eyes left the horizontal 
plain over which they had moved, and turned upward. He 
aspired. He could see into the sky which veiled the beyond, 
while looking in the old horizontal lines, but the earth 
obstructed his line of sight, and the dust blinded his eyes. 
So to get a clearer view of heaven he looked upward, and 
vertical lines and light vertical masses came to express to him 
aspiration, soaring, out of which soon grew the ideas of light- 
ness, airiness, grace. So when his gods, when his God became 
a God of earth and heaven, strong vertical lines began to appear 
in the temples, there was strength and beauty in this, but when 
his God became the God of heaven alone, thin vertical lines 
and masses gave character to the temples, and was it any 
wonder that, from a human standpoint, thin vertical lines and 
masses should mean weakness ? 

Thus a house with a long, low roof line and a broad, low 
treatment of the parts, seems to be a thing of the earth, and as 
such it appeals strongly to man, a creature of the earth, man 
who draws his life from the earth, who shivers when the earth 
is cold and damp, who rejoices when the earth is warm beneath 
his feet, and who finally returns to and rests in the bosom of 
his mother earth. So, light vertical lines and masses should be 
used with care in the homes of men, only should they come to 
impart grace and airy joyousness, but never to conflict with the 
more sober masses. 

Let us consider these masses a little more in detail, touching 
at first the main portal. The front door, as it is commonly 
called, cannot receive too careful consideration.’ It is the 
entrance to the heart of the home, and its threshold should 
never be crossed by one who is not to receive a cordial wel- 
come. It is the first door through which the guest is admitted, 
and should indicate the breadth and unity of the family life, 
the hospitality of the home. It is the last door of the house 
through which a child born into the home passes, and, while it 
should not be so broad that he will feel it an easy matter to 
leave the home and go out into the world, it should not be so: 
narrow that, being without, he cannot fly quickly through and 
find shelter within. It should be so low that the bowed head of 
sorrow will feel its sympathy ; it should beso high that the child 
of gladness shall fly through freely without dipping too near the 
melancholy earth. It should never be so high that the raised 
head of false pride can enter, no matter how richly the portal 
may be carved. It should be so low, so lowly, that the responsive: 
heart will meet its thought and the reverent head will bow in- 
stinctively as it passes under the lintel into the home. This is the 
sentiment of the door, and it must touch with more or less of a 
thrill the heart of every man who is welcomed into a pure — 
home. But there is a practical bearing to all this, and prac- 
tically it means that there is not a home in existence whose: 
principal portal need be other than a low, broad, single door ;. 
and there are practical reasons which appeal as strongly to the 
tasty housewife as does the sentiment to the poet. Perhaps. 
there are reasons which will appeal to the master of the house, 
whether he be of an economical turn of mind or not, so long as 
he is a man of taste; but these reasons need not be discussed 
here. From both standpoints, it is unfortunate to have the 
door so small that the householder returning late at night an@ 
“very tired” is unable to find it, except after a laboured hunt, 
and it is equally unfortunate to have the door doubled up and 
so large that the coachman could drive in with his coach and 
six without violating the proprieties. As to the other doors, 
they must harmonise with their surroundings, and must be 
treated with care and taste, for what the front door is to the 
house, the other doors are to the various parts. 

The window is the eye of the house.. Even a careless ob- 
server knows what character is given to the face by perfect 
eyes, and, too, what character is lost or taken out if the eye 
is too large or too small. The bright perfect eye catching 
the happiness of the sunshine without and sending it to 
the brain within! There is no more beautiful feature in 
all the realm of creation than the perfect eye, nestled 
under a fringed lid, lighting a clear brain and lighted by a 
loving heart. Shall not the eye of the house be carefully 
studied? The window must have a purpose and must be of 
proper size and in proper position to perform its duties per- 
fectly. There seems to exist so general a misapprehension of 
the functions of this feature that a clear exposition of them 
cannot fall amiss on those who care to see it employed always 
in its most beautiful forms. The primary purpose of the 
window is to admit light and air. It does not take a very 
large opening abundantly to perform this service in an ordinary 
room. The next purpose of the window, and in cities, a minor 
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purpose, is to allow occupants of an apartment to view the 
surrounding landscape or to see what is going on in the streets. 
As the curiosity of the race grew it was not enough to look 
across the street, or to see what was passing, one must know 
everything ; coming, passing, going, the whole history of the 
street, past, present, future; and so oriel and bay windows 
began totake form, the narrowness of the house front making 
. the bay take on oftener than otherwise very ugly forms, along 
our city streets. What can be more abominable in proportion 
or form than the long, narrow windows, in separate openings 
and arranged in series, reaching from floor to ceiling ; sending 
the light in long criss-cross lines over the floor and up the walls, 
making streaks of dark and light across the ceiling, making 
hard harder. No soft diffusion of light is possible with 
windows of this character. The light at the floor is wasted; the 
light at the ceiling breaks unpleasantly into the forms of the 
decoration unless the ceiling has been designed especially to 
meet head of such a window, and that never happens in houses 
which have windows of this sort. The manufacture of plate 
glass and the cheapness and readiness with which large plates 
can be procured have given us another form of window, in some 
ways more undesirable than this last. A large sheet of plate 
glass from floor to ceiling, from wall to wall! Could anything 
be more distasteful to one who sought his home for the strength, 
the repose, the retirement from the world, it would afford him? 
It would be hard to make ordinarily sensitive people believe 
that a man of even fair taste, to say nothing of a man with 
home feeling, could live complacently or comfortably behind a 
window like that. As you glance at a window of that sort from 
the street you see one of two things ; a mass of draperies and 
hangings of various colours and weights, obscuring much of the 
window from the inside, and from the outside giving it much 
the appearance of a show window of a retail dry goods house, 
or you see an interior hampered with furniture and overloaded 
with useless, tasteless bric-a-brac. If it were the purpose of 
the house to be a sheltered retreat for those whose highest aim 
is to watch the streets, there might be some sense in these 
large windows. But what is most desirable to see and know 
about a house lies in the inside, and when a member of the 
family finds it desirable to be near the window, that one must 
find it desirable to have a comfortable resting place. Hencea 
window not running down to the floor but with a broad window 
seat, at a little less than chair height, and a sill somewhat 
higher up, will be decidedly to the purpose. If the seat does 
not exist in permanent form there is generally no need of placing 
the sill nearer to the floor than if it did, for a chair must be 
drawn up to take its place. Then, too, a piece of furniture is 
never a black skeleton or a dark shapeless mass in rooms 
in which windows are so placed, for the brightest spot in 
the room is never near the floor, behind a chair or table, as is 
generally the case where windows run way down. The artistic 
freedom which a high sill admits of in the arrangement of furni- 
ture is manifest, while the beauty of proportion of window and 
wall which it not only admits of but almost requires, cannot be 
told in words. 

Interiors of certain of our houses have lately taken on a new 
aspect, and a very peculiar one too, especially on the home 
floor. Partitions have been done away with. Turned posts 
and useless, ugly arches, filled in with crude spindle work mark 
where partitions should stand. Sometimes a beam marks the 
line, suggesting to the visitor, if not to the members or the 
home circle, a “freak,” an animal born into the world minus cer- 
tain members, with only a lump of skin and bone to mark the 
piace where nature and the eternal fitness of things intended a 
useful member should grow. This is accidental in nature, but 
it is happening too frequently in houses to admit of the theory 
or hope of accident. The difficulty in decorating ill-designed 
wall spaces may have led certain persons of taste, who 
have come to think that of necessity wall spaces and 
partitions were “‘inartistic,” hence undesirable, to an abandon- 
ment of partitions and to substitutions as noted. This 
is the generous criticism of motives. More often it arises 
from a total misconception of what the home should be, of what 
various rooms should be used for, of what a life of refinement 
and self-control is. Where is the sense or beauty in placing a 
row of bookcases down the middle of the drawing-room? That 
that is the position where the library partition naturally stands 
is not enough. Why should the reception-room be made part 
of the staircase hall, where members of the household wish to 
pass up and down freely and unobserved? What is the beauty 
of a screen of turned spindles compared to a piece of fresco- 
work, or even to wall-paper of fair design and good colour? 
A wall which is performing its purposes of supporting the 
ceiling and of separating individual rooms does not detract 
from the dignity of the house. A wall which, having marked 
the boundary of a room, is decorated as the uses of that room 
would naturally dictate, is a useful and beautiful feature, and 
allows of a convenient and artistic disposition of furniture and 
pictures. A broad opening with heavy portiéres, which can be 
pushed aside when occasion demands, admits of easy com- 
munication between rooms, and is much more effective than 


no wall at all. It happens more often than otherwise that a 
desire to be considered unique and odd is accompanied by a 
lamentable lack of good taste. 

Conservatism in building will be found to bea good rule 
unless the builder has at heart some deep principle which 
dictates a change. 

Every building, as every life, should be the expression of 
one simple, pure thought or purpose. This is the highest law 
of life and of art. In the dwelling it must be to instil the 
deep home feeling. Nothing is in good taste, nothing to a 
sincere mind is tolerable, which breaks in upon the general 
unity. This law is violated so frequently in art as well as in 
life, that to the multitude it does not seem to exist. The ex- 
tremely bold manner in which this law is transgressed in the 
design and furnishings of many dwellings, inspires a peculiar 
feeling of fascination, and we look on half charmed when we 
know at heart that the whole thing is disgusting and repulsive. 
The boldest manifestation of this lawlessness exists in a house 
heaped together after this fashion. <A parlour in imitation of 
the Greek, a music-room or a chamber in imitation of the 
Egyptian, a morning-room after the lascivious French style, a 
card-room done in the Gothic, and a dining-room in imitation 
of the Chinese or Indian. In imitation it must be understood, 
for the thoughts, the feelings, the civilisations which made each 
and every one of these styles possible and in good taste in its 
own time and place, are absolutely impossible to-day in the 
light of western civilisation. Buildings of this and kindred 
sorts can hardly outlast the lives of their “freaky” builders ; 
they will probably be pulled down and rebuilt in other styles by 
the same tastelessness and unrest that called them into exist- 
ence. The only bright side to it all is that the builder may 
have been trying to express his own thoughts, though of a dis- 
jointed and fantastic character, and, knowing his weakness in 
original invention, had fallen back on forms which men of taste 
had told him were perfect in their several ways. In so far as. 
he was expressing his own ideas he was treading toward the 
paths of art, and it a missionary in that field had taken him in 
hand in infancy, results might have been different, but this is 
doubtful. 


STRATA FLORIDA ABBEY. 


HE report on Strata Florida Abbey, Cardiganshire, which 
was read by Mr. S. W. Williams, architect, at the annual 
meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association, has been 
reprinted. The building, it is supposed, was commenced 
about AD. I150, and completed in 1203. It was one of the 
largest churches in all Wales, having a total length of 213 feet, 
the nave measured 132 feet 6 inches by 61 feet, and the transepts. 
117 feet 3 inches by 28 feet. Mr. Williams undertook an explora- 
tion of the site of a building that may be called the Westminster 
Abbey of Wales, and his report gives an interesting account of 
what he discovered. ‘I'he principal portion of the ruins visible 
above ground before the commencement of the excavations 
was, he says, a fragment of the west wall of the abbey church, 
comprising the great west doorway and the west window of the 
south aisle. The former is in a very good state of preservation, 
and in design is probably unique, as I am not aware of any 
example in England or Wales at all like it; it consists of a 
deeply-recessed semicircular arch with five nook shafts set in 
square jamb moulds carried completely round the arch without 
any break, and with bold moulded bands, six on each side, and 
one in the line of the centre of the keystone, terminating 
on the wall-face with a richly-sculptured ornament resembling 
a pastoral staff, the carving being very good, and the orna- 
ment well designed, the keystone ornament being double and 
reversed. 

On the right of the doorway is the space occupied by the 
western buttress of the south arcade, which I found corresponded 
with the line of piers ; and south of that is the west window of 
the south aisle of the nave, a plain and very early Pointed 
Transitional or semi-Norman window, which apparently was. 
not glazed originally, there being no grooves for the glass; but 
it was recessed for a shutter, and the holes are still in existence, 
showing how the window was probably glazed at a later period. 
The rear arch of this window has been destroyed ; it was. 
probably moulded and carried upon attached shafts. The rear 
arch of the western doorway is modern, having been inserted 
by the late Colonel Powell, of Nanteos, some years ago, with 
a view to protect the western doorway from further dilapida- 
tion. 

At the north-west angle of the north transept still stands a 
fragment of the wall, about forty feet above the ground level ; 
internally, a small portion of the moulded string-course remains, 
and there are traces of an angle-shaft with its carved capital ;. 
externally, at about the same level, is a fragment of a string-. 
course, which in all probability was the base of a great three- 
light window, which lighted the northern transept. During the 
last winter a considerable portion of this fragment fell, and the: 
remainder will soon follow unless some steps are taken to pre- 
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serve it. With the exception of the fragments mentioned 
above, nothing whatever remained above ground, and the entire 
site of the abbey church was. a mass of shapeless mounds and 
adébris, the site of the monastic buildings being partially covered 
by the modern farmhouse, and of these very few traces remain. 
I found that the threshold of the western doorway was buried 
beneath about 3 feet of accumulated earth, and my first step 
was to clear this away, and thus ascertain the level of the floor. 
From the centre of the doorway I set out a line through the 
building, and, by means of a trench cut through the eastern wall 
of the choir, I ascertained the total length to be 213 feet within 
the walls. The line of the western wall of the north transept 
was then followed until I came upon the north-eastern angle of 
the north wall of the nave, where I found the respond of the 
arch between the north aisle and transept. Continuing the 
excavation in the same direction, I was fortunate in finding the 
north-western pier of the great central tower, and at the level 
of the floor was discovered the first piece of tiling zz sz in the 
floor of the north transept, just inside the archway from the 
north aisle. Having thus ascertained the situation of these 
important points, I was enabled to set out and sink down to 
the south wall and the north-western angle of the nave, giving 
a total width of nave and aisles of 61 feet. The general 
direction of the piers of the nave was _ ascertained, 
and sufficiently excavated to show that there were seven 
arches in the nave arcade. Fragments found in the 
immediate vicinity of the piers which have been  un- 
covered lead me to believe that the nave arcade was 
of pointed arches richly moulded, and carried on square 
piers with semicircular attached shafts on the line of the 
arches carrying the inner members, and with three-quarter 
nook shafts in square recessed jamb-moulds carrying the outer 
members of the arcade. On the outside of each pier was a 
respond, apparently intended to carry an arch, and with the in- 
tention eventually of vaulting the aisles ; but I have not yet 
been able to discover a corresponding respond on the north 
and south walls of the aisles. i do not think the nave or aisles 
were ever vaulted. The whole of the piers of the great central 
tower have been partially uncovered, and it will be noticed that 
they do not correspond, the western piers corresponding with 
the line of the nave arcade, and the eastern piers with the line 
of arcades which opened into the eastern chapels of the north 
and south transept, the effect of which, when perfect, must 
have been very grand. I have not yet uncovered enough of 
the ruins to speak with any degree of certainty as to the arches 
which formed the lantern of the great central tower, but I am 
inclined to believe they were pointed, and, from some fragments 
that have been found, they were evidently richly moulded. The 
shafts supporting the inner members of the lantern arches 
were semicircular, and attached to the square piers, the outer 
members being carried on three-quarter nook shafts. The 
bases are of late Norman or Transitional type. 

In continuing the excavation along the line of the north 
transept wall, I came upon the respond of the arcade of the 
north-eastern chapel of the north transept, and immediately 
beyond found a circular turret staircase, which evidently was 
the approach to the triforium and the upper stages of the 
central tower. Continuing on this line [ came upon the north- 
eastern angle of the chapel, and by following it in a 
southern direction, I was enabled to trace the three eastern 
chapels of the north transept, and further excavations 
revealed a corresponding series of chapels in the south 
transept. These chapels were evidently groined, as I found 
fragments of the groining-ribs, and there was a string- 
course, about 8 feet above the floor-level, running round 
each chapel ; and in each angle a three-quarter shaft, springing 
from an elegantly carved bracket, carried the groin-ribs. I 
found in the south-eastern chapel of the south transept one of 
these brackets quite perfect, and in the adjoining chapel a 
fragment of another z7 sztu. In this chapel I also found a 
fragment of beautiful dog-tooth moulding, and zz sztu a most 
perfect specimen of the exquisite glazed incised tiles, which 
have been used throughout the building ; these were alternate 
squares of heraldic griffins and dragons. Unfortunately, some 
visitors from Aberystwith were stupid and ignorant enough to 
break up this fine piece of work for the sake of carrying away 
some half-dozen or so of the tiles, a proof that it will be necessary, 
when once the excavations are completed, to place the ruins 
under the care of a local committee, who will doubtless appoint 
a proper custodian to see that no damage is done. 

At the extreme eastern end of the choir I found that the 
original level of the floor had been raised 1 foot 6 inches at 
some later date, and an inferior class of tiles used, and in so 
raising the floor the base of the angle-shafts in the north and 
south-east angles of the choir were buried. The further 
excavation of the choir will probably throw some light upon 
this alteration. 

During the progress of the works considerable quantities of 
moulded stonework were turned up, portions of arches, shafts, 
bases, and caps of piers, and fragments of carved work ; 
amongst the latter a very artistic head of a monk, carved in a 


fine-grained stone—either Caen or Bere stone. The whole of 
the carved work found is of the highest artistic character." 

I found traces in every direction of the action of fire upon 
the building; fragments of charred wood and melted’ lead 
turned up amongst the dédrzs. The walls had been plastered, 
and had been painted in fresco at an early date—I should say 
before the fire in 1295—as in one of the chapels I found the 
traces of two coats of plaster, the earlier one of which had been 
painted ina kind of diaper pattern. The stonework of the 
chapels had also been painted, as I found fragments of small 
mouldings which had evidently been coloured with vermilion. 
After the restoration, in 1300 or thereabouts, the monks had 
apparently whitewashed their church, to hide the action of fire 
upon the stonework, and the custom appears to have continued, 
as I have found fragments of mouldings with several coats of 
whitewash thereon. Four kinds of stone were used for the piers, 
shafts, mouldings, bases, and capitals, and other dressed stone- 
work throughout the building, viz.: (1) a coarse kind of hard 
sandstone, which appears to come from the millstone-grit for- 
mation ; (2) a very fine-grained yellow sandstone, from the new 
red sandstone series, much like Grinshill stone, but which I 
think must have come from somewhere on the South Wales 
coast, where that class of stone is found ; (3) a fine purple 
sandstone of a rather slaty texture, which I believe came from 
the same quarries, at Caerfai, near St. David’s, as that used for 
St. David’s Cathedral ; (4) a considerable quantity of the work 
is executed in oolite, or Bath stone, probably brought from 
Gloucestershire or Somersetshire, and varying iu texture. 

The work appears to have been done in alternate bands 
of coloured stone, as at St. David’s Cathedral ; and through- 
out the building there seems a wonderful resemblance, in 
point of plan and general design, to that portion of the 
cathedral built by Bishop Peter de Leia, who was consecrated 
in 1176. 

The fragments of tile pavements which have come to light 
during the excavations are very beautiful, and display great 
harmony of colouring. They consist of a variety of patterns, 
which I shall illustrate fully in a more detailed paper which I 
hope to prepare when the excavations are completed. 

In closing this report, | venture to hope that the good work 
commenced of clearing away the accumulations of rubisish and 
débris, which covers what is left of this magnificent building, 
will ere long be completed, and I would suggest that no time 
should be lost in doing so. When the building has been 
cleared and properly fenced, a local committee will be willing 
to take over the care of it, and place a proper custodian in 
charge, and I feel certain that when the entire surface is cleared, 
very many most interesting remains will be discovered, illustrating 
the architecture and art of the period when this abbey was 
founded. ai 


THE ABERDEEN GRANITE TRADE. — 


[2 its staple industry, says the Aberdeen Free Press, the 

granite trade, Aberdeen, is exceedingly fortunate. While 
every other important centre suffered heavily amid the recent 
industrial depression, Aberdeen escaped to a great extent, 
owing almost entirely to its dependence on granite mavufac- 
tures. Now that trade appears to be showing generally a 
forward tendency, the industry, although not to any degree 
sharing in the depression, is not by any means precluded from 
participating in the benefits of the revival. Dearth of raw 
material, and a superabundance of labour, have on many 
occasions tended greatly to injure it seriously when there was 
no lack of orders, or abundant opportunity for having the 
orders executed. During the past year, however, none of 
these causes have operated to any considerable extent, and at 
the close of 1887 a state of gradual progress on the average 
has to be chronicled from the close of 1886. At the end of 
last year the outlook, to say the least of it, was not particularly 
inspiriting. Many of the firms, and some of those the chief 
iirms in the city, were working a reduced number of hours’ per 
week. Many of them were also engaged in stocking the 
finished work, an unmistakable sign of an adversely affected 
market. With the spring came a slightly improved state of 
matters. Several comparatively heavy orders were received by 
various firms, the favourable weather allowed operations to be 
pretty extensively carried on in the quarries, and the annual 
tide of emigration began to flow towards the new world, 
carrying with it a great amount of the superabundant labour. 
Still some of the older firms, perhaps a little less enterprising 
than the younger ones, had not had much share in the years 
orders, and although actual depression could not be said to 
have existed, it was not till the months of May and June that 
anything like a full swinging briskness became general. Even 
then, and to the end of the year, one or two firms have not 
materially improved ; but for the most part orders have been 
increasingly plentiful during the autumn. The present winter 
has been so far peculiar, that with one or two solitary excep- 
tions, none of the works have been put on reduced hours. All 
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have been working full time, a number of those who combine 
the stonecutting and polishing departments have had the stone- 
cutters working full time, and the polishers overtime, while in 
a few instances two shifts, a night and day shift, have at times 
been at work in the polishing department. The number of 
orders presently on the books is not by any means large, but 
on. the whole gives prospect of a fairly brisk winter, provided 
. the weather remain favourable. 

During the past year, as usual for some considerable time, 
a source of the most serious complaint to many employers has 
been the keenness of competition that is taking place in the 
industry. In this respect the monumental trade has been 
exceedingly unfortunate, perhaps more so than any other 
department of work in the city ; and from the employers’ point 
of view the worst feature is that the sharp competition has not 
yet had its full deteriorating effect. Not very many years ago, 
when the work was entirely in the hands of a few men, orders 
were comparatively plentiful, and prices ruled correspondingly 
high. As the number of firms increased, and as the newer 
ones, for various reasons, could work on a much more economical 
scale than the older, the stream of prosperity was quickly 
diverted from the old into the newer channels. The increase 
in the number of firms goes steadily on, three or four having 
been formed during the past twelve months, and as, on the 
whole, the newer firms have no elaborate machinery to 
maintain, no great staff of clerks, or draughtsmen, or even fore- 
men to keep up, and having no prestige to lose by a reduction 
in price or deterioration in workmanship, have secured the great 
bulk of the orders during the year. The old firms, having all 
these, have been the least fortunate in the market, and in one 
or two instances have been working with a reduced staff of men. 
Naturally, the primary result of the keen competition is the 
reduction in price of the finished article. It is calculated that 
the price of finished monuments has fallen at least 5 per cent. 
during the past year. As the price of the raw quarried material 
is practically the same as it was at the end of the year, the 
reduction in price of the finished article represents just so much 
reduction in the employers’ profits. In many cases when 
orders are received direct from customers in outlying parts 
high prices may still be secured, but in the gross the 5 per cent. 
reduction applies to almost every kind of monumental work. 
One of the peculiar features of the reduction in price is that it 
does not to any appreciable degree multiply the orders. The 
employers hold that even had good prices still been the rule, 
the trade would have equally rapidly developed, and that the 
class of work on which the reduction is most keenly felt is con- 
tract work, which would have been secured by some of the 
firms in the city even had the prices been very much higher 
than they are. 

The state of wages during the year almost closed has 
remained pretty much in the same condition as in the previous 
year. About a dozen years ago, when what is known as the 
“ big strike” took place, an arrangement, helped on by a pretty 
vigorous trades union, was made that 6d. per hour should be 
recognised as the standard wage. Although the union has not 
only long ceased to exercise the slightest influence on the rate 
of pay, but has itself practically passed out of existence, 6d per 
hour has since continued the standard, and is so at the present 
time. In some yards, however, although a comparatively few, 
men are working for a little less than 6@; in very many cases 
they receive a good deal more. In the finer kinds of work 
especially, the rate of pay is considerably higher, letter carvers 
and ornamental vase cutters receiving 28s. and 305.,and occa- 
sionally as much as 32s. per week of fifty-one hours. While the 
number of men, as well as the number of masters, engaged in 
the work is steadily growing larger, the increase is so much 
neutralised by various causes as not to affect the rate of pay. 
As to the numbers actually engaged, it is calculated that in the 
ageregate between 1,100 and 1,200 stonecutters are presently 
employed in the monumental work alone, with about half as 
many blacksmiths, joiners, stonepolishers, and other labourers 
directly dependent on the monumental cutters. The yearly 
increase in the numbers either spreads among the new firms or 
emigrates, and as a result comparatively few idle men are at 
present to be seen. As in every trade, at all times, there is 
always a certain section disengaged, but, making allowance for 
the casually and habitually unemployed, the number of idle 
stonecutters during the year has been exceedingly small. 

The class of work most in demand during the year has 
varied very considerably, but the tendency points to an increase 
in the demand for the smaller kinds of monuments, A very 
large number of these, averaging from 2o0/. to 30/., has recently 
been turned out, the Americans being the chief customers, 
while orders of a very much heavier character have not been 
altogether wanting. An increase has been observed latterly in 
the demand for ornamental granite fronts for public buildings. 
In this department a pretty extensive trade has been done 
during 1887. The larger English towns have as yet been the 
chief, almost the only, customers for this class of work, but a 
spreading tendency is at work, and one firm in the city has, 
during the year, fulfilled a substantial contract of this descrip- 


tion for a somewhat insignificant town as distant as Western 
Australia. 

In acentre like Aberdeen, where the trade may be said to 
be focussed, new varieties of granite usually make their appear- 
ance first. During the year, apart froma few small specimens 
of an Irish kind, which could not yet be decisively spoken of, 
no new variety has been introduced, but the development of 
one or two kinds has been steadily increasing. This has been 
specially so in regard to the Ben Cruachan granite, a rich blue 
variety, closely resembling in colour some of the products of 
the local quarries, though distinctly different from that found 
in the Rubislaw workings. Last year complaints were made 
of the charges for conveyance of the raw granite from the Ben 
Cruachan Quarries to Aberdeen, but this year that obstacle has 
disappeared, and the chances are that the material will be 
increasingly worked both in monumental and building con- 
tracts. Correnie granite is also being increasingly employed, 
especially in the lighter ornamental departments. The product 
of the Dyce Quarries, on account of its extremely pleasant 
bluish tint, has always been in great demand, but until recently 
the supply was anything but commensurate. During the year, 
however, competition in the production of the raw material 
has also shown an increased activity, and the result has been a 
more vigorous effort on the part of the Dyce producers to keep 
in front of the demand. Kemnay, Persley, Hill of Fare, and 
other kindred varieties are still extensively used, but the 
premier place among the red varieties continues to be held by 
the Peterhead granite ; while a similar position is maintained 
among the grey by that found in the Rubislaw Quarries. For 
richness of colour, excellent quality of material, durability, and 
suitableness for almost any kind of work, massive, or 
diminutive ornamental, these have remained unapproached 
by any of the new varieties, whether native, Continental, 
or American. The only drawback in their case is the 
limited supply, and the danger that when the present workings 
are exhausted the quality of the next may fall short of 
their general excellence. While a limited supply of Irish 
granite is still worked, the importation of Continental granite 
to the city also continues. The Swedish red does not gain 
much in public favour, but the more effective green variety 
from the Warberg district is, if anything, increasing in demand. 
The least pleasirg feature in this regard is the use that continues 
to be made of the bluish German granite. This is quarried in 
the Silesian provinces, shipped at Stettin, and brought to 
Aberdeen in roughly-squared blocks. When new it closely 
resembles in colour and texture granite found in Dyce, is 
capable of taking on a high polish, but is a most unsatisfactory 
material, as in a few years its fresh blue colour disappears ; it 
assumes a dirty greenish appearance, and loses much of its 
brilliant polish. When first introduced a few years ago, the 
almost unlimited supply offered an irresistible temptation to 
many firms to use it, especially in view of the convenient form 
in which it was delivered. When its character had time to 
develop, however, it was renounced by most of the firms, except 
when it was specially ordered by agents, but recently a large 
amount of it has been exported to the United States. Its con- 
tinued use is likely to have a most pernicious influence on the 
Aberdeen trade, unless sufficient means be taken to counter- 
act if. ys 

Several features of interest and importance fall to be 
noted in connection with the trade during the year. In the first 
place, the observance of Her Majesty’s Jubilee has brought a 
very considerable amount of grist to the Aberdeen mills in the 
form of heavy orders to the granite manufacturers. _ A favourite 
mode of commemorating the Jubilee has been-the erection of 
ornamental fountains. Granite was the material most in 
request, and, in consequence, the contracts were in the great 
majority of cases secured by the Aberdeen tradesmen. Another 
feature of importance is the altered mode of polishing the 
granite. For a long time the chief ingredient used in refining 
the blocks was common sea-sand, and this was used in such 
enormous quantities as to yield a substantial revenue to the 
town. After the unfortunate Links accident, however, the price 
of sand was increased from fourpence to one shilling per load, 
and the inventive faculties of local tradesmen were exercised in 
finding a suitable substitute. This has been found, and almost 
everywhere applied in the heavier work during the past year. 
The material used is chilled iron, or shot, as it is known in the 
trade, and it is found to be much cheaper in the end than sand, 
and much more effective in reducing the unsympathetic rock. 
A point that more directly affects the stone-cutting department 
is the increasing use during the year of machinery for the 
purpose of splitting granite. In the case of slabs, tablets, and 
thin flat monuments, an immense amount of very careful labour 
was required in order to split the blocks, and safely dress them 
even after they were split. By the introduction of saws, how- 
ever, not only is the splitting safely and speedily accomplished, 
but the operation of sawing dresses the stones at the same 
time. From the nature of the material to be worked, the 
adoption of machinery for the production of the finished article 
must be necessarily slow, but it cannot be doubted that the 
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tendency in the granite trade, as in every other, is to supersede 
the more artistic, if slower, methods of hand production, by 
the adoption of the cheap and speedier mechanical operations. 


GUILDFORD CASTLE. 


Pe following letter has been addressed to the surveyor of 
Guildford by the secretary of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings :— 

Sir,—I informed the committee of this Society at its meeting 
yesterday that I had inspected the ruins of Guildford Castle on 
Tuesday, by the kind permission of Mr. Swayne, and that I had 
also been fortunate enough to meet you on the spot. The subject 
was fully discussed, and I gave a careful description of what I 
had seen, at the same time stating that I had not seen the 
building to examine it previous to the present works being 
undertaken The committee has desired me to write to you 
upon Certain points, but it wishes just to say that, as far as it 
is able to judge, you have so far dealt with the ruin most 
wisely. The committee cannot sympathise with the scheme 
for allowing visitors to pass up the old staircase, from 
which the steps have gone, in order that they may get 
on to the top of the wall, and it considers the extra 
masonry which has been added and the iron cage to 
be a dissight which it would gladly see removed. If it 
was considered essential to make this provision, the committee 
considers that as far as you have gone with the work you have 
arranged it well. The committee wishes, however, to state its 
very strong dislike to the proposal to let in new steps to the old 
walls of the turret. The hammering and jarring necessary to 
make housings for the new steps will, it is thought, be most 
injurious to the old wall. The committee desire me to suggest 
to you the great advantage of using a circular cast-iron stair- 
case, starting from the top of the new steps which you have put 
in. It could be made just wide enougk to allow of one person 
at a time comfortably up or down it; the whole of the inner 
face of this turret could then be left as it is, an it could be 
comfortably examined from the iron staircase. We think. also. 
you would find it less costly than stone. The committee thinks 
your scheme for having an iron stair and landing passing 
by and giving an approach to the Norman chamber, and 
leading to the entrance of the turret stairs, a good one, 
provided you scheme it in such a way as to avoid the 
three original steps to the turret from being used. If 
they are used they will be worn away very quickly, and you 
will then have to provide new steps. If protected by allowing 
the iron steps to pass over them they will be preserved as 
valuable evidences of the original arrangement of the stairs. 
The committee hopes you will carefully examine the beam over 
the old fireplace, and if necessary that you will either strengthen 
it with an iron plate and coach screws, or else make all secure 
by placing a new substantial oak beam under it. The com- 
mitlee thinks that the sills of the windows at the top of the 
tower, where they are exposed to all the rains, should be 
cemented or gas-tarred over, and that if desired earth might 
be placed on the top so as to encourage the growth of vegeta- 
tion, The treatment of the north-east external angle of the 
tower will require great care in dealing with it. Still, the com- 
mittee wishes to point out that the easy course of taking down 
and rebuilding it is in this case the most unsatisfactory one, 
and that if possible the portion of masonry which has cracked 
away should be made secure without rebuilding. The committee 
is of opinion that the method I suggested to you, viz., building up 
under the angle stone, which carries the weight in solid ashlar set 
in cement, then clumping back the portion of masonry which is 
moving away temporarily, and inserting bonding stones, will prove 
successful. The committee also wishes me to say that we have 
found much can be done with a wall which is in this state by 
using the best mortar which can be made; that is, mortar 
made of blue lias lime and clean sharp sand—river sand if it 
can be obtained. With mortar of this description, open joints 
and cracks can be effectively stopped and loose stones made 
secure. I am desired to suggest that when the public are again 
admitted some arrangement should be made to keep them 
under supervision, for it is sad to see the number of names 
which have been cut into the ancient stonework in quite recent 
years. In conclusion, I beg to say that we hope you will not 
hesitate to write to this society if you find anything we have 
said needs further explanation, or if there are any points which 
you find we have omitted to notice. The town of Guildford 
has so much valuable ancient work remaining in it, such a 
number of interesting old houses, and so many picturesque 
features, that we should be greatly obliged if at any time you 
would call our attention to any case where you think the 
society might with advantage take action or persuade people to 
make some slight sacrifice in the direction-of preservation. 


Prince Torlonia proposes to restore one of the Roman 
churches as a memorial of the jubilee of Leo XIII. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


St. Peter-at-Gowts, Lincoln.—The church of St. Peter- 
at-Gowts at Lincoln has for years been an object of interest to 
ecclesiologists and antiquarians. It is one of the oldest of 
Lincolnshire edifices, and after the lapse of eight centuries its 
tower remains an enduring monument of Coleswegen’s solid 
work. The south side also shows the antiquity of the struc- 
ture. There is a typical Early English aisle, and a thirteenth- 
century chapel, containing the tomb of one Ralph Joliffe and 
his wife, with a somewhat singular inscription in Lombardic 
characters. At the beginning of the chancel there is an old 
Norman window, which, with its surroundings, affords internal 
evidence of the former existence of a Norman arch. The 
church was restored in 1853, the work on that occasion 
including the building of a north aisle, and the erection of a 
somewhat heavy chancel arch, and an arch to the north aisle. 
The population of the parish having increased tenfold during 
the last thirty-five years, the necessity of enlarged provision for 
the worshippers became imperative. The aid of Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham, was secured, and his 
plan, while preserving all the ancient work, gives the needed 
extension. The effect of the alteration is that the church now 
seats 500 instead of 300 worshippers. The old chancel and 
the arches to the chancel and north aisle having been removed, 
two bays were added to the nave (the whole roof of which has 
been raised to its original pitch), and a new chancel provided, 
in addition to a new north chapel with vestry and organ loft. 
The new chancel, which is the main feature of the work, has 
been built by the vicar as a memorial to his father and mother. 
A Perpendicular reredos has been provided as a memorial to 
the late Canon Vernon W. Hutton. It is of Bath stone, and 
contains fourteen panels, in which are statuettes, carved in high 
relief. An unusual feature in the church is the permanent 
throne provided for the bishop, fixed in the chancel ; it is bright 
in colour, and lends warmth to the east end. The choir stalls 
are of oak, with carved backs, and are separated from the north 
chapel by an oak screen, filled in with delicate tracery. A new 
pulpit, on a Bath stone pedestal, has been provided ; it is of 
wrought-iron of excellent workmanship. The ancient font has 
been placed on a new base, but otherwise it retains its old 
position near the north door. A rose window at the east end 
has been filled in with stained glass. The masonry executed by 
Messrs. H. S. & W. Close, of Lincoln. The whole of the wood- 
work has been well carried out by Mr. S. C. Basker, joiner, the 
parish clerk. 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Academy Exhibition of Works by the Old 
Masters and by Deceased Masters of the British School, in- 
cluding a collection of sculpture, bronzes, medals, &c, chiefly 
of the Renaissance period, will be opened on Monday next. 


An Art and Industrial Exhibition is proposed to be 
opened in Aberdeen next June. 


The Church of St. Mary, Parsonage, has been closed 
for restoration, which will be carried out under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. S. Crowther, of Manchester. 


A Limited Competition has been recently held for the 
erection of a new Free Church structure at High Wycombe 
Bucks. Plans were submitted by Messrs. Paul & Bonella, of 
London ;. Mr. Wells, of Derby; Mr. Charles Carter, Great 
Marlow; Mr. Thomas Thurlow, High Wycombe; and Mr. 
Arthur Vernon, of 26 Great George Street, Westminster, and 
High Wycombe. The design of the last-named gentleman has 
been selected. The accommodation required is for 450/. and 
the intended outlay 2,090/. 


The Dunblane parish authorities have been informed that 
if the cathedral restoration is carried out in twelve months to 
the satisfaction of H.M. Office of Works, the necessary steps 
will be taken to hand over the building to the Board of Manu- 
factures in Scotland, to hold in trust for the nation, subject to 
the right of use by the heritors as the parish church of Dun- 
blane. The heritors resolved to accept these terms, and steps 
are being taken to obtain an influential committee to raise the 
necessary funds. 

The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings 
have, in virtue of the Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 
1882, taken charge of Edin’s Hall, Berwickshire—one of the 
largest Brochs in existence—situated on the north-eastern slope 
of Cockburn Law, in the parish of Duns. The ruin is of great 
interest to antiquarians, and has been frequently the subject of 
investigation and exploration by archeological societies. A 
notice has now been erected on the site of the ruin, notifying 
that it is under the protection of Government. 


CriMINAL Proceepines, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
or'y to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rosert Boyik & Son, Ld. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
JSorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DONCASTER.—Jan. 10.—Plans are invited for proposed Free 
Public Library and School of Art. Premiums, 50/. and 25/. 
Mr. Thomas Atkinson, Town Clerk, Doncaster. 

HorsHAM.—Dec. 29.—Designs are invited for the Restora- 
tion and Enlargement of the Local Board Offices, Town Hall. 
Premiums, 20/. and 10/. Mr. W. H. Sadler, Clerk to the Local 
Board, Horsham. 

WoRKINGTON.—Jan. 31.—Plans are invited for the Restora- 
tion of Parish Church. Mr. J. D. Fidler, Workington. 

YARMOUTH.—Dec. 31.—Plans and Elevations for Board 
School for 240 Boys at Cobholme Island are invited from 
Architects within the Borough. Mr. C. H. Wiltshire, Clerk to 
he School Board, 12 South Quay, Great Yarmouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Dec. 30.—For Iron Pillars, Beams, and Cor- 
rugated Iron Roofs, Belmont Auction Mart. Mr. John Rust, 
jun., Architeet, 4 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

ABERDEEN.—Dec. 31.—For Horizontal Compound Surface- 
condensing Steam Engine and Pumps for the Pumping Station 
at Cults. Mr. W. Boulton, Burgh Surveyor, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 

ABERYSTWITH.—Jan. 19.—For Building Baptist Chapel. 
Mr. T. E. Morgan, Architect, 2 Market Street, Aberystwith. 

ARNSIDE.—Jan. 4.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday-school. 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

BEVERLEY.—Jan. 14.—For Building Scotch Baptist Chapel. 
Messrs. Hawe & Foley, Architects, North Bar Street, Beverley. 

BLACKBURN.—Jan. 4.—For Construction of Lake, Roads, 
Overflow, Supply and Discharge Conduits, Footbridge, &c., 
Queen’s Park. Mr. J. B. McCallum, Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 30.—For Building Conservative Club 
Premises. Mr. H. C. Crow, 21 Thornton Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 29.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Houses. Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sun Bridge Road, 
Bradford. 

BRIGHOUSE.—Jan. 5.—For Building Dwelling-house, High 
Street. Messrs. G. Hepworth & Son, Architects, Brighouse. 

BRIGHTON.—Jan. 3.—For Building Cart Shed, Preston Park. 
Mr. P. C. Lockwood, C.E, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRISTOL.—Jan. 6.—For Work in connection with new 
Wharf (masonry, &c.). Mr. J. W. Girdlestone, Engineer, 
Cumberland Basin, Bristol. ° 

CANNOcK—Jan. 5.—For Building Laundry, Stable, &c., 
at the Union Workhouse. Mr. J. R. Veall, Architect, 

| 84 Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 

CANTERBURY.—Jan. 10.—For Pulling Down Premises, Ivy 
Lane, and Building Corn Store. Messrs. Hall & Jennings, 
Architects, 4 St. Margaret Street, Canterbury. 

CASTLECARROCK.—Jan. 11.—For Restoration of St. Peter’s 
Church. Mr. William Marshall, Architect, Naworth, Brampton. 

CROYDON.—Jan. 10.—For Building Shelter (in Kentish Rag) 
at rear of Cemetery Chapel. Mr. T. Walker, Borough Engineer, 

, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 


We are now selling a second quality of GHEZLUI ENAM EL, which dries quicker, and resists hot 
water and atmospheric influences better than the BEST of the imitations. 
enamelling two small Baths, one with Chezlui andthe other with an 
the Baths with boiling water one day or two days after. 

Chezlui enamel is made in any colour: twenty-four tints are kept in stock. It is adapted for 


As it dries perfectly hard without heat, it may be used on 
surface is 


every kind of decoration, as well as for baths. 


metal, wood, leather, Lincrusta-Walton, plaster, glass, bricks, or other substances. 
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ELLESMERE.—Dec. 30.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
S. Bull, County Surveyor, Chester. 

FINSBURY PARK.—Jan. 10.—For Building Retiring Rooms 
for the Parks Committee, Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
Superintending Architect to the Metropolitan Board, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

FOLESHILL.—Jan 4.—For Building Three Houses at Great 
Heath. Mr. A. Randle, Architect, 214 Broadgate, Coventry. 
| GREAT WyRLEY —Jan. 5.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Cheslyn. Hay, for 200 Children. Mr. J. Greensill, Architect, 
Great Wyrley. 

_ GREAT YARMOUTH.—Jan. 16.—For Additions to Free 
Library. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, 28 Regent Street, 
Great Yarmouth. 

HALIFAX —Jan. 14.—For Extension of Dye Works, Raglan 
Street. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HARLOW.—For Building Public Hall. 
tect, 14 Bedford Row, W.C. 

HULL.—Dec. 29.—For Building Engine House, Boiler 
House, Coal Bins, Chimney, &c., at Pumping Station, Cotting- 
ham. Mr, B. J. E. Bruce, Engineer, Town -Hall, Hull. 

KENMAY.—Dec. 30.—For Building Shops, Bank Office, and 
Dwelling-house. Mr. W. Bremner, Architect, 65 High: Street, 
Inverurie. 

LEEDS.—Dec. 29.—For Construction of Aqueduct Tunnel 
(3,340 yards). Mr. T. Hewson, Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds, 

LIMERICK.—Feb, 25.—For Rebuilding Basin Wall (450 
feet) with Erection and Maintenance of Coffer Dam (530 feet 
long, 30 feet high), &c, in Floating Dock. Mr. W. J. Hall, 
Harbour Engineer, The Docks, Limerick. 

LoNDON.—Dec. 30.—For Building Schoolkeeper’s House, 
Re-erection of Iron Building, and other Works. The Archi- 
tect’s Department, School Board Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 

LOUGHBOROUGH.—Jan. 5.--For Construction of .Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. J. B. Ball, Manager, Gasworks, Loughborough. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 3.—For Construction of Service Re- 
servoir and Water Tanks. Messrs. Foster, Son & Bardsley, 
Engineers, 23 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 6.—For Construction of Subway and 
Extension of Roof at Ashton Station, and Building Stables at | 


PUBLIC 


Mr. J. Slater, Archi- 


Stony Brow. Plans at the Engineer’s Office, 28 London Road, 
Manchester. : 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 14.—For:Construction of Portion of 
Aqueduct from Thirlmere,. consisting of over 2 Miles of Tun- 
nelling, 3 Miles Cut and Cover, and 1} Mile of Cast Iron Pipes. 
Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Man- 
chester. 

MARGATE.—Jan. 3—For Building Jubilee Clock Tower. 
Messrs. Stoner & Sons, Surveyors, 8:Blomfield Street, London. 


MIDGLEY.—Dec. 29.—For Pulling Down Buildings and — 


Erection of Four Houses. Mr. W. H. Cockroft, Architect, 
Hebden Bridge. ; 
NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS.—Jan. 1.—For Additions to Resi- 
dence. Messrs. Isitt & Verity, Architects, Moot Hall Chambers, 
Wigan. : a i 
Oe TER ee Building Board School for 312 Chil- 
dren, Stanley Road. 
Street, Nottingham. 
OGMORE VALE —Jan. 4.—For Extensions to Craigrhiwglyn 
Schools. Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Rhondda. 
PICKERING. — Jan. 5.— For Building Two Inspectors’ 
Houses. Mr. William Bell, Architect, North Eastern Railway, 
York. 
RHAYADER. — Jan. 2.— For Repewing Congregational 
Chapel. Mr. R. Price,2 Rock Terrace, Rhayader. | 
STANNINGLEY.—Jan. 4.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Temperance Mills. Mr. Jowett Kendall, Architect, Idle, near 
Bradford. 
STROUD.—Jan. 5.—For Additions and Alterations to Board 
School. Mr. W.H. C. Fisher, Architect, 6 Rowcroft, Stroud. 
TWEEDMOUTH.—Jan. 23.—For Building. Vicarage House. 
Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 
WATFORD.—Jan. 3.—For Building Lock-up, &c Mr. 
Urban A. Smith, County Surveyor, 2 Victoria Mansions, West- 
minster, S.W. : 


TENDERS. 


AYLESBURY. 
For Building new Baptist Chapel at Waddesdon, near Ayles- 


bury. Mr. W. F. TAYLOR, Architect, Aylesbury. 
Cooper & Co., Aylesbury . : : £339 029 
J. Holland, Waddesdon ; 3034 OG Oo 


NOTICE. 


The 


durable and glossy, and will bear washing with hot water without any softening. 


The second quality is good enough for most purposes, but where very great durability is required 
for best work, or where the work has to be done at a distance, the best will often be found the most 


economical, as the labour of applying is just the same. 


6 


hb 


£ 


EWART AND SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, N.W., Agents ; 


Both qualities are sold in self-opening cans in four sizes. 
PRICES OF THE SECOND QUALITY. 


D” Sample can, containing enough to enamel small Bath or Bicycle, price 10d., or free by post, Ls: 


E” 
eg 


coat, 2s. 3d., or free by post, 2s. 6d. 


contains sufficient to enamel a Hip Bath or Ch 
contains enough to enamel a Plunge Bath two coats, or to cover about 70 superficial feet one 


air, ls. 3d., or free by post, ls. 6d. 


Plunge Bath, four coats, 3s. 10d., or free by post, 4s. 1d. 


For a tull descriptive circular, coloured tints, prices of best quality, &c., apply to 


Or, to JAMES PRICE, Manufacturer, Fitzroy Place, Euston Road, N.W. 


Mr. G. T. Hine, Architect, Victoria . 


This may be tested by 
y other enamel, and then fillme both 


contains a full imperial pint, and will cover 150 feet of surface one coat, or will enamel a full-siz 
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BARNET. BRADFORD. 

F awe Bs ee ae Road, New Barnet. ; For Alterations, including Iron Staircases, Balcony, and Iron 
ST ee it MEE ie OR SUIS ELSE | Doors, &e., at the Theatre Royal, Bradford. Mr. W. 
Sale ensington : : . hOORNS 69 LONGLEY, Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 

j ee oad Victoria street + : : » 66515 9 ae ted ere 
ackson, Enfield . ; ; Hsi63/0 (oO ¢ : 
NICHOLLS, Wood Green (accepted ‘Nees Gow : 61 0 oO Aca agus cee Bat : ' Bight dag 
BOURNEMOUTH. i é paar ee ; fo let ies ois 6 
a hornton & Crobben, ironfounders . : gery 
Bor Building House, Cavendish Road, Dean Park Estate, for W. H.' Hargreaves, plasterer and asncestes 5 i 3 o 
Mr. H. King.. Messrs. CREEKE & GIFFORD, Architects, C. Nelson, plumber’ . : ; : A 3 e4q6vN5 0 
Bournemouth, J. Smithies, slater : : , 5 : . “dTe'vo* 0 
ee maiden, Bournemouth . : ° . TP LOOs5 RO a0 
eorge & Harding, Bournemouth . ; 275 aL O 

“MeWilliam & 2,72 ae reek te Ss 

UF. Hoare & Ede nc ae Oe SuOr Wie . For Additions and Alterations to New Inn, Dearnley. Mr. 

dowiiHoare; a RE : : : aes Sos T. H. SHUTTLEWORTH, Architect, Littleborough. Quan- 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth. : ‘ 2,581 oO biies by the Architect. 

G. JAMES, Bournemouth (accepted)... 2,480 0 0 E: Taylor & Sons, mason. 


H. Ebor, Littleborough, joiner. 
Ais Kershaw, Dearnley, piumber. 
J. Rushton, Bacup, slater. 


For Alterations and Additions to Woodcraft, “Manor Road, 
Bournemouth, for Captain Dawson. Messrs. CREEKE & 


GIFFORD, Architects. 
_ Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . : f £1519 0-0 .» James Blackor, Todmorden, plasterer. 
~ McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth . OA a 1489is0/ o » John Troughton, Littleborough, painter. 
F. Walden, Bournemouth... ..... . « 1,450 0 0 Total, £874 7 0 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth . ities, Xe) (oye! if 
GEORGE & HARDING, Bournemouth (accepted Pa38 roo | DERBY. 
F. Hoare & Sons, Bournemouth , 1,225, 0 0 For fuutine Three Houses, Littleover, for the Derby Co- 


operative Provident Society. Messrs. COULTHURST & 


For Alterations and Additions to the Shaftesb Hall, B =| 
Se ; Dae ag ae okie Booty, Architects, 4 Albert Street, Derby. 


-mouth, for the Shaftesbury Hall and Gymnasium Company. 


Messrs. CREEKE & GIFFORD, Architects. Wagtiogk. «© o 4° oemte xe #503 Oy 0 
George & Harding, Bournemouth , Om. On. O | Sharp, . . . . . : : ° bp shee ihe 
McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth ; . °°. 269 0 0} Brown. . : . . . . . 3, 429;5,00 © 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth . ‘ i 2 . 261 5 0, Dickinson . . . . : . : “malo OT © 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . ’ : tL asn#o 0 Vernon ro . . . . . . - 40610 0 
Lawson & Donkin, Bournemouth te griasol 0} o | 
F. HoARE & Sons, Bournemouth (accepted ) i (232010) O DISTINGTON. 

For Building Stable in rear of Priory Dene, Cavendish Road, For Building Assembly-Room, &c., at Distington. Mr. J. S. 
Bournemouth, for Mr. T. W.-Rebbeck. Messrs. CREEKE , Morrat, -M.S:A, Architect, 53 Church ” Street, White- 
& GIFFORD, Architects. | haven. 

George & Harding, Bournemouth : , .£190 0 0. J. Simon, Harrington . : : . : 22309 © 0 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . : : #187 ot al. Davidson, Moresby ? ; ‘ é - 304 19 9 
F. Walden, Bournemotth . -.-) -s- -. .. » 154.0 0| ” J. J. Wilson, Workington | /8 Ove es 8 GOR TBO 
J. Artis, Bournemouth F merge ao ft) Fis Killip, Harrington. ; ; b mvzg6;00 0 
W. HOARE, Bournemouth (accepted) . : Peer h nee O J. HARTLEY, Distington (accepted) . : 29s. 157 0 


MAHOGANY & HARD Woops. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., 8 oe OA DH LORD ONE.) 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock. Companies. : 
Tires Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel,. 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, "&e., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 
Telegraphic Address—* ACA3 ou, "Lonpon.” 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. i 
Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
Al oe 


The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, /687, 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTT Spares GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & basta deletes PAVING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC 
’ y fT. 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


Architectural Dosen made | | 
\ 


sages (TT 


HAMBLET’S PATENT tiene Moet BRINDLED BRICKS. 
a ace en ee 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
‘Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E. C. 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 
Designs on application. 
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GUILDFORD. 


For Works at the Castle Pleasure Grounds, Guildford. Messrs. 


PrAKk, LUNN & PEAK, Surveyors, G 


Tronwork, in- 


HUDDERSFIELD. _ Pas 
For Taking Down old Buildings and opening up Fitzwilliam 
Street to Leeds Road, and Re-erection of the Elephant 


hea i: and Castle Inn and Stabling, for Sir J. W. Ramsden, 


Sane eS en, ae Bart. Mr. A. J. TayLor, Architect, Estate Buildings, 

etand. 1s * . 

R. Smith, Bramley .£512 12 0 £497 5 4 £73 0 0 Huddersfield. 1 

Slater & Owen : cceple. q ies 
CW estasinei er : 471 18 9 444.18 9 52 8 6 B. Graham & Nephew, mason and slater £494 oe 

J. Bottrill, Reading. 455 © 0 443 0 @ 51 10 0 D. Moa 2 ; P : aaean 

Weyman & Johnson 423 0 0 394 00 39 0 o| J.H. Taylor & Co., plumbers is te 

Carling, Gill & J. Robinson & Sons, plasterer SR. 
Carling : 389 15 oO 337 9 6 49 12 0 G. H. Birkhead, painter 

FILMER & SON *380 910 @@ 300) On Gy "£04.60 


“* Accepted. 


HALIFAX. 


For Building Dwelling-house, St. John’s Lane, Halifax. Messrs. 
HORSFALL & WILLIAMS, Architects, Post Office Buildings, 


Halifax. 
Accepted Tenders. 
R. Hopkinson, Halifax, mason 
Julian & Thompson, Halifax, joiner 


J. Naylor, Halifax, plumber and glazier 


Bancroft & Son, Halifax, plasterer and 


For Building Board School, Keeper’s House, Boundary Walls, 


and Formation of Playgrounds, Par 


Messrs. HORSFALL & WILLIAMS, Architects, Post Office 


Buildings, Halifax. 

Accepted Tenders. 
E. Naylor, Halifax, mason é 
J. Hauson, Halifax, joiner. : ; 
Bancroft & Son, Halifax, plasterer and 
J. Naylor, Halifax, plumber : 
E. Naylor (supplementary Tender) . 
W. Bullough, Halifax, asphalte 
J. Naylor, heating apparatus 
J. Berry, Halifax, ironfounder . 
T. Marshall, Halifax, painter : 
Edmunds & Hookway, Halifax, smith 


HALSTED. 
For Alterations and Bathroom at the Infi 
Guardians. 
W. SUDBURY, sen. (accepted ) 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, GHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE FO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for*SurVzyING List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


ah a : made in 

thoroug aS 

Cure for TRAP® Aga, MARK all colours 

Damp Walls —> and 
and is oes — colourless. 

ASILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Sow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT 9S 


PATENT FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS, 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS, 


Possess immense advantages over all other means of Fixing, but 
the chief points are :— 
1. They take nails or screws at any length of time, never 
becoming too hard. 
2. They do not split, like inferior materials. 
3, A vastly superior fixing is obtained. 


i Merit, Sanitary Institute, Bolton, 1897. 
rtificate of Merit, Sanitary Institute, York, 1836. 


Hundreds of references. REDUCTION IN Cost. 
ghly Commended, Firemen's Exhibition, West- 
minster, 1886. 


Particulars on application. 
RECENT Certificate of M 
AWARDS, 
To be obtained only from 
ap WRIGHT & CO. {i Westminster Chambers, 


Ce 
Hi 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Telegraphic Address ; “ Fixing,’’ London. 
ve 
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handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lette ed, price 1 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.c. PI SY 


KEMPSFORD. ; 
For Erecting House and Shop at Kempsford, Gloucestershire, 
for the Trustees of the late Mr. James Tytherleigh. Mr. 
WILLIAM Drew, M.S.A., Architect, 22 Victoria Street, 
Swindon. 


JOSEPH POUTING, Kingsdown (accepted) . £289 0 oO 
Seven Tenders were received. 
-~620 © 0 LEEK. 
ao Goose Lipe Improvement Works, Woodcroft Road, Leek. 
- 107 0 O} WeTTON & FROST (accepted). £40 a O 
slater wy. 4 kOlc OnaO 


LONDON. : 

For Erection of a Warehouse, Granite Wharf, Wapping. Mr. 

H. A. ALEXANDER, Architect, 72 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Quantities by Mr. E. A. B. Crockett, 6 Poultry, E.C. 


kinson Lane, Halifax. 


Lint geen 4 ee : ecirt eg : 
J. & J. Greenwoo : ) 
£5014 1 2 B. E. Nightingale 1,510 0 O 
; ’ i : 1,483 0 0 
slater . YIJPTEAVO Outhwaite & Son ° ’ 
- 679 3 ©| For Wood Carriageway, York Stone Footways, &c., Walworth 
= © 4308 QRRO Road Improvement. 
338 10 10] CC. Dickinson . : . £2,300 0 O 
320 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . ; . 2,074 0 0 
{50 9 0 Stubbs : 2,013 0 O 
£13 960°50 Turner & Son... 1,906 0 O 
TI1l 13 2 Hindle & Morrish 1,848 0 0 
BRIGGS (accepted) 1,814 9 0 
rmary, for the Halsted WORWICH. = 
For Works at St. Faith’s Union Workhouse, Norwich. 
£107 13 0 Howe & Son, Horsford . £75 10. 0 
ARCH SMITH & STEVENS.|BATH STONE. 
. NOTICE. 
' THE undersigned firms of Bath Stone Quarry 
HYDRAULIC Masters have this day amalgamated their 
a‘ RELI ANCE ?!several businesses, quarries, and works into 


one concern, to be carried on under the 


style of 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED. 


All debts owing to and by the respective 
firms to this date will be received and dis- 
charged by those firms individually :— 

Pictor & Sons, Box. 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld., 


Corsham. 
Isaac Sumsion, Bath. 
Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld., 


Corsham, 
R. J, Marsh & Co., Ld., Box. 
S. R. Noble, Box, 
Stone Bros., Ld., Bath. 


Head Office, Bath: Dec. 31, 1887. 


CE. HORNOR, 
Y> 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAgor’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED. 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


Collinge Ironworks, 


Vy SOUTHWARK ST., 


LONDON, 
COLLINGE’S G 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS 


S.E 


AND 
QUEEN’S ROAD, IMRAY'S AD 
PATENT 
BATTERSEA. ; 
HINGES AND BOLTS. \ + 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s. 
Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITEKOT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


IC 
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SANDIACRE. 
For Building Springfield Mills, with Boiler and Engine-houses, We ADE NOTES. ; : 
Chimney Shaft, Boundary Walls, and Out Offices at Sandi- WE have pleasure in announcing that in the Architectural 
* | Section of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Jubilee Exhibition the silver 


acre, for Mr. T. Hooley, J.P. Mr. J. SHELDON, Architect, : : are : 
Havieritouse.Long Eaton. ante melrchiteck medal (highest award in specialties of the kind) has been 
y : S Reane nce nye reece awarded to Mr. Robert Adams, of Blackman Street, 


T. Cosham, Newark-on-Trent 4 ; 5 /7,400. 0, 0 : 

J. Greenwood, Mansfield . F . : Pate o o| Borough, S.E., for hinges, &c. 

A. Brown, Derby. ; : ‘ : . 16,966 0 0 MESSRS. EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & Co., of Elm Street, 
W. Walkerdine, Derby . i : : . 16,800 0 o| Gray’s Inn Road; have been instructed to fix two of their 
E. Wood, Derby. . é : : . 16,620 0 0 improved lightning conductors at the new Salvage Corps 
J. Dickinson, Derby ; : : E . 16,344 10 0 Station now being erected in Shaftesbury Avenue from the 
J. L. Ward, Manchester . " - ; ats.Obss 04 0 designs and under the superintendence of Mr. William Wimble, 
J. Fisher, Mansfield ; ’ ; , . 15,980 0 0 architect, 9 Queen Victoria Street. 

Oscroft & Labram, Nottingham . : eds 440 OO AN Infectious Diseases Hospital has been erected at 
W. Needham, Loughborough : : . 15,183 0 O| Jarrow. Special attention has been paid to the ventilation, 
a a hose Ona a : A ‘ - 15,141 O ©} which is effected on the Boyle system. 

as Mae Sepia am. sent ipa Bester : ee g A BRONZE MEDAL (highest award) has been taken by Mr. 
fiieen Cone Eaton, : : ; 12.068 BT Robert Adams, of Blackman Street, Borough, S.E., of London, 
‘ een < So omNareaehani : ; “iy aah for fanlight openers at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Jubilee Exhi- 
¥. W. Priestley, Nottingham . 3 ‘ . 14,840 13 0 ew , 

J. Shaw, Nottingham. } : ; Ly EU wy eee cl THE restoration of the mansion at Wilton Park, at Beacons- 
€. Taylor, Long Eaton . ; ‘ ; . 14,050 0 0, field, Bucks, has been recently completed by Messrs. Bywaters, 
G. Youngman, Long Eaton. ‘ . . 13,994 0 0| Of King Street, London, under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Bott, Nottingham : ; : : . 13,460 0 o| Vernon, architect. This important fabric, in the midst of one 
Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham . ’ . 13,300 0 o| Of the loveliest parks of the country, had been allowed to become 
Architect’s estimate : ; 14,500 o o| greatly dilapidated during the present century, and a very large 


outlay has been incurred in the restoration of the mansion, 
stabling, and outbuildings. 


WILLESDEN. , , 
for Completing Two Residences, Craven Park, Willesden. THE Hertford Corporation Waterworks have derived an 
auxiliary supply for the past two years from an Abyssinian 


Mr. WALTER HALL, S 8 Ch ; : 
: 4 pola a ce ee | tube-well sunk by Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, hydraulic 


F. T. Chincken SCG 62" -0°"O : L utc! 
F. T. Wicks ; ; : ; : . 686. 00} engineers, of London, replacing a former existing dug well, 
G. S. Archer j : : f } : . 360 0.0 and thereby greatly improving the yield and quality of the 
T. Maling . [ § } : ; ; . 849 0 0 water. This tube-well has been pumped by a water-wheel 
&. Snooks . c ; 2 ; ; : / 520 0 0 engine, and the results obtained have given such unqualified 
J. Parfitt . ‘ ' f j : ; . 519 0 0 satisfaction that the Corporation has now decided to erect 

| 
eC a / ; j : ‘ : = ah Sl Shi gat Tue PATENT GUM AND RuBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
T: ibot ‘ : : : ; } : » 499 9 © dgucing their superior ‘*Adamanta’”’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
ca oe ‘s E ; : : : : - 485 0 9 which, being Harp, Giossy, and DuRABLE, splendid results are ob- 
J. M. Goodwin y : : : : : . 480 0 O tained; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
G. Baines . . . . . . - 405 © O tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
W. & G. Jenkins. : : ‘ ; ; . 399 O © be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
BURLING & WOOD (aiceffed) . 2 F 227-700’ ' Street; London. 
wRiITE FoR ADAM ’S NEW SANITARY CATALOGUE 
a J 
CONTAINING 


FLUSHING AND VENTILATING APPLIANCES, 
TROUGH CLOSETS, 
LAW A'TORIE ss. f URINALS. &e., &e. 
YORK: Monkbridge. LONDON (a2c%%.:): York House, Artillery Row, Westminster. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained ina 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


The Baro. 
FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S Parent” SAFETY” BRICK 


. FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
- LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


Maes é ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
eth EI A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
SS PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 


VE EE SILVE& MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
=i Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. C. G. TEBBUTPT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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another water-power pumping station at Molewood, and Messrs. 
Le Grand & Sutcliff have just been entrusted with the contract 
for sinking an 8}-inch tube-well 100 feet deep, under the 
supervision of Mr. W. H. Wilds, the Borough Surveyor. 
When this work has been completed, the existing principal 
pumping station, which consists of a dug well ‘and steam 
pumping engine, will be done away with, and a great economy 
in working will be effected. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


A SPECIAL sitting of Glasgow Dean of Guild Court was held on 
Friday, when the application for power to construct an additional 
Staircase leading from the gallery of the Grand Theatre, Glas- 
gow, Mr. Augustus Harris, lessee, to the Cowcaddens was 
brought up for reconsideration. Mr. John M’Intyre, who ap- 
peared for the applicant, said that even though the lining were 
granted, he did not think they could make any use of it now, as 
he understood that Mr. Steel’s trustees, into a close in whose 
property the stair led, objected to it being used every night as 
a means of exit from the theatre. The trustees were quite 
willing, however, that the passage should be used in cases of 
emergency. The Lord Dean of Guild Walls said that the stair 
ended at the boundary of the property belonging to Mr. Steel’s 
trustees. The Court had no objection to the stair being con- 
structed, but the difficulty was with Mr. Steel’s trustees. In 
the interests of the public the stair should be made, and he 
would be glad if they: could make an arrangement with the 
trustees. Mr. Andrew Clark, who appeared for Mr. Steel’s 
trustees, stated, in reply to the Lord Dean, that they objected 
to the iron gate being removed from the mouth of the close, as 
the latter would then be made a thoroughfare during the night 
by all and sundry. The Lord Dean said that in the interests 
of the public, so far as the police arrangements were concerned, 
it was desirable that the gate should be locked at night. Would 
the trustees arrange that the gate should not be locked until 
after the theatre came out? Mr. Clark said there could be no 
difficulty in that, supposing the other arrangement could be 
come to. The Lord Dean said the court would grant a lining 
for the stair to the boundary of the theatre. It should, he 
thought, be arranged that all extra doors in theatres should be 
so constructed that, though they would not open from the out- 
side, they would open from the inside Bu a VERY shake Bicseure 


in order that the people might get out. Mr. Whyte said there was 
a door of that kind at the Royalty. He did not think the 
Glasgow theatres would be in a satisfactory condition until all 
egresses were made ingresses also, because when a panic took 
place people were not responsible for what they did, and 
generally ran to the door by which they camein. Mr. M’Intyre 
said the Grand Theatre had been emptied when quite full in 
three minutes. The Lord Dean said'they would have to leave 

the matter for the parties to arrange, the Court granting the 
lining without interfering with the rights of the neighbouring 
proprietors. 

THE carelessness of persons who provide entertainment for 
the public was again exemplified on Monday night. A crowded 
audience had assembled at the Star Theatre, Wolverhampton, 
to witness the pantomime, ‘‘The House that Jack Built.” - Miss. 
Sappho, as Jack, was doing a skipping-rope dance with a rope, 
which had been saturated with inflammable material and then: 
ignited, when her dress caught fire. Members of the company 
fortunately rushed from the wings and extinguished the flames 
before any injury was done. 


STREATHAM TOWN HALL. 


ON Monday in last week the corner-stone of a public hall. for 
Streatham was laid by Mr. Henry Kimber, M.P. The build- 
ing, which is already considerably advanced, and will be 
finished by next March, is situate in the Gleneagle Road, close 
by Streatham Station on the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway Company’s system. The exterior is of red 
brick and rough-cast, with carved and moulded enrichments to- 
the entrances, windows, &c., and the hall will be roofed in with 
green slates and surmounted by a ventilating cupola. The 
large hall, which will contain a stage, will be 80 feet long by 
45 feet wide, and is calculated to seat 800 persons. Two 
smaller halls will also be provided and will have stage plat- 
forms for amateur performances, &c. In addition to these 
there will be rooms for Masonic lodges, political meetings, 
musical and other societies. The construction is to be fire- 
proof under the Metropolitan Board of Works regulations, and 
ample exits will be provided for ordinary use, and additional out- 
lets in case of emergency. The total cost, together with the 
freehold site, will be about 10,0007. The architect is Mr. W. T. 
Hollands, F.R.I.B.A., of 27 Chancery Lane, W.C., and the 
contractors are Messrs. Deacon & Co, of Norwood. 
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THE FORTH BRIDGE, 


Goon progress is being made with the erection of this structure, 
and as the top members are progressing so fast some idea may 
now be formed of the magnitude of such. an undertaking. At 
Fife the erection of the first section of the cantilevers is at 
_ present occupying most attention, and the northern top mem- 
bers are built out a distance of about 120 feet, while the first 
ties are nearly built to the crossing with the first struts. The 
bottom or compression members are built out to about 160 feet, 
and the junctions at the end of these are all fitted, some of 
them being taken down preparatory to removal to their per- 
manent position. The first struts are built up to about 212 feet, 
and the first vertical ties are in place. 
also well forward, and nearly similar to the northern, with 
the exception of the first ties, which are built beyond 
the struts. The internal viaduct is built for a distance of 
about 345 feet. At Inchgarvie, notwithstanding the inclement 
state of the weather and the exposed position, every means 
have been adopted to facilitate the speedy erection of the 
work in hand, and as ‘the erection of the top junctions 
proceeded the men were protected from wind and rain by 
means of timber shelters. 
are now almost completed,.and the erection of the first section 
of the northern. cantilever is well advanced, as well as a com- 


mencement being made to raise the southern lifting platforms, 


which now stand at about 112 feet, The internal viaduct at 
this point is built for about 460 feet. At South Queensferry, 
the work being similar to that at Fife, the progress is nearly 
the same, only the ‘first ties are rather further advanced, and 
the internal viaduct is erected for about 390 feet. The mode of 
erecting the top members or arms of the cantilevers is a 
novelty in itself, as it is a very unusual sight to see powerful 
steam cranes some 360 feet above water, as on these pro- 
jecting arms. These cranes were specially designed for the 
purpose,and are attached to a girder frame, each girder 
or frame having two cranes on it. The front one has 
a jib, 40 feet long, worked by steam power, for erecting the 
material, while that behind has a 30-feet jib, worked by 
hydraulic power, and carries the riveting machines for com- 
pleting the work. After the front crane has built out a length 
of work in advance, the whole frame is moved downwards, 
carrying with it the two cranes, as well as a suspended platform 
used for bolting up, &c. A new double crane arrangement 
with long jib is also being fitted up, which will move along the 


The south cantilever is. 


The top members over the piers” 


- catalogue. 


| internal viaduct, building out the same, and also greatly 


facilitate the building of the lower members of the cantilevers 
and all other parts within its reach. During the year about 
150,009 cubic feet of granite have been set, making the total to 


‘the present time about 560,000 cubic feet, as well as some 


9,000 cubic yards Arbroath rubble masonry and concrete, 
bringing the total for the latter to over 111,000 cubic yards. 
The steel work erected during the year amounts to upwards of 
12,000 tons, making the total amount erected about 21,000 tons, 


-not including the approach viaducts. 


NEW: CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Burt & Potts, of 38 and 65 York Street, West- 
minster, are issuing with the new year, 1888,.a new illustrated 
catalogue of wrought-iron casements and frames manufactured 
by them, a rough proof of which has been forwarded to us. 
Messrs. Burt & Potts rightly invite the attention of architects 
and others to their wrought-iron guaranteed watertight and 


‘other casements and frames, which have been extensively used 


for many years, and which have successfully resisted the 
entrance of water, even in the most exposed situations. They 
are particularly light in appearance, but are at the same time 
strong, and as they can be made to any design, are well 
adapted for use in churches, schools, public buildings, and 
private dwellings. The casements are made of any size, hung 
at side on brass hinges, to open outwards or inwards, and are 
prepared to receive plate glass, lead lights, or sheet glass in any 


number of panes, and are fitted with handles and stays of 


various qualities, the particulars of which will be found in the 
Forlights above transoms they also make guaranteed 
watertight and other windows and frames hinged at top 
to open outwards, with gun-metal jointed stays and fastenings 
which are worked by means of a“ long arm.” ‘They also make 
windows and frames, hinged at top to open outwards, or at 
bottom to open inwards, which can be prepared for opening and 
closing either by means of a “long arm” or by cords. 
Casements 4 feet 6 inches and upwards in height, require 
further security than an ordinary lever handle fixed in centre ; 
those of the better makes are therefore fitted with an improved 
slide-fastening, worked by means of one lever, which firmly 
closes the casement to frame at top and bottom. Messrs. Burt 
& Potts from experience advise that those 5 feet 6 inches and 
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upwards in height should be ordered with treble slide fastenings. | undertake to supply plain “leaded lights” in any case in which 
In consequence of the growing demand for casements of a | their casements are used. 

cheap but fairly good quality, the firm have lately introduced a 
wrought-iron casement and frame of a new section of solid 
rolled iron, which, although not guaranteed to be water-tight, is THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 
sufficiently so for schools, cottages, &c. Messrs. Burt & 
Potts make hoppers of all kinds, windows on centres, &c., 
also casements opening inwards, which they guarantee to 
be water-tight in the most exposed and tempestuous situations. 
The fixing of their casements is recommended in all cases 
after the work is finished, in consequence of their great liability 
to injury if fixed as the work proceeds ; and it is advisable that 
in all cases where a large number of their casements are used, 
that they should be instructed either to send a man to superintend 
the fixing of them, or to thoroughly examine them after they are 
fixed. A very useful feature will be found in the illustrated sections 
of window heads, sills, and jambs, which show the preparation 
most appropriate to receive the casements. At the same time, 
the casements can be prepared for fixing in jambs, &c., of other 
sections. Certain conditions are indispensable where case- 
ments are employed, for they are worse than useless otherwise. 
The material must be good naturally, and the workmanship 
must be perfect. These conditions may be complied with ; 
but that is not all, for a good casement should be capable of 
keeping out wind and weather under the most severe trial, and 
this, by actual experience, we say is effected by the casements 
made by this firm. And we have no hesitation in saying that 
Messrs. Burt & Potts’s casements fulfil all the conditions that 
are most looked for, as thoroughly efficient and durable 
windows under the most adverse stress of weather. If 
additional testimony is required, it will be found in the 
patronage of leading architects, such as Messrs. Bodley & 

Garner, Mr. Ewan Christian, lately president of the R.I.B.A., VALUE OF SITES IN THE NEW THOROUGHFARE. 
Mr. Robert W. Edis, F.S.A., Mr. Charles J. Ferguson, F.S.A., | S1X sites on building leases for 80 years in Piccadilly Circus, 
Mr, E. TPAnson, president of the R.I.B.A., Mr. Alf. Gotch Charing Cross Road, and Shaftesbury Avenue, the new western 
(Gotch & Saunders), late president of the Architectural thoroughfares recently formed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Association, Mr. T. G. Jackson, Mr. F. W. Tasker, Messrs. | Works, were offered for letting by Mr. Robert Reid, on Tues- 
Goldie, Child & Goldie, Mr. John Cundall, Mr. Richard Creed, day in last week. The first lot was on the east side of Charing 
and many others, who have not hesitated to speak of these Cross Road, a short distance to the north of the Provident In- 
casements as the very best they know of. In this catalogue of stitution Savings Bank, containing an area of 4,160 feet. The 
casements, &c., those of their sections Nos. 9 and 10 (pp. 4 and__ conditions of letting stated that the lessee of this lot would be 
5) are most strongly recommended ; but all are thoroughly required to expend a sum of not less than 6,000/. in building. 
good casements. The special attention of architects and others It was let for a rental of 310/. per annum, the adjoining lot, 
is also called to their section No. 11 (pp. 6 and 7), which are containing 1,246 feet, and on which 2,500/. is to bespent in build- 
extremely good and very cheap. Messrs. Burt & Potts also ing, realising 155/. per annum. The next lot was described as 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE, 


The destruction of this fine Building might have baen PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
“ PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
ficenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pas of the wood. | It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 


AT the last monthly meeting of the District Council for Forfar- 
shire, Perthshire, and Fifeshire, held in the Town House, 
Dundee, on Saturday, Ex-Provost Ballingall presided, and 
presented several certificates of registration. The Secretary 
drew the attention of the Council to pamphlets which are being 
circulated in Scotland by a new organisation, which adopts the 
title of “ The Scottish Society for Registration.” This title, he 
remarked, seemed to be wider than the facts warranted, for the 
aim appeared to be to vest the control of the registration in the 
hands of four master plumbers, whereas the Ancient Guild of 
Plumbers of London, founded by Edward III. (commonly 
called the Worshipful Company of Plumbers), and not connected 
with any plumber societies or trade organisations, was recog- 
nised as the only examining and certifying body for the 
registration of plumbers of the United Kingdom, in conformity 
with the resolution of the Congress of Metropolitan and Pro- 
vincial Plumbers held in London in 1884. The certificates 
were granted to those who were not only qualified to superin- 
tend, but also practically execute all branches of the trade. 
The Council wished to direct the attention of plumbers as a 
body to the importance of loyally supporting the registration 
system under the Worshipful Company, that the trade might 
not become damaged by the action of unqualified men. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


It lasts as long as the wood itsel: It will keep any length of time. 
If prevents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. aply 4 


Any one can anply it 
It does not crack, peel, or rub oft. 4 vad 


One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


Th’s Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs. E. GOODALL & CO., 13, 15 & 17 King Street. Police Street, and Lower Broughton, From S. C. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
; Manchester ; November 28, 1887. All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1837. 

Seg S1ns,— With refer ence to your favour of the 26th inst., we have to report that, with DEAR Sirs.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the: 
pent fo your A juol Paint, which we used on the buildings of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10.h of this month, have pleasure in stating 
Manchester, in our opinion it has stood the weather very well, and is much fresher and brighter that both your ** Aquol’’ Paint, and also your ‘' Pyrodene’”’ Fireproof Paint, have given great 
in Sieg than we anticipated it would be at the close of the Exhibition. We consider, satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
especially as regards outside work. that the results are most satisfactory. We have, before reply- ordirary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 


see ee “erry architects what their opinion is, and they confirm ours to the full, and we | tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
Saistenn — t i. Ste ne thereof is of any service to you in extending the use of your have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure. 
T Mans o Gift y. E. GOODALL & CO. We consider them, therefore, well adapted tor all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 
0 Messrs. Griffiths Bros, & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. 8. C. LOWE & SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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situated at the corner of Shaftesbury Avenue and Denman 
Street, Soho, containing 3,400 feet, and on which no less than 
5,000/. is to be spent in building. It was let for 610/. per an- 
num, and a plot at the corner of Shaftesbury Avenue and Dyott 
Street, Bloomsbury, containing 2,950 feet, and on which not less 
than 4,500/. is to be spent in building, was let for 1207. per an- 
- num. Another plot, on the north-west side of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, containing 3,220 feet, 3,000/. to be expended in building, 
realised g1o/. per annum. The highest price obtained was for 
the last lot, described as a very important and commanding 
plot at the corner of Shaftesbury Avenue and Piccadilly Circus, 
immediately to the north-west of the London Pavilion. It 
contains an area of 3,690 feet, upon which no less than 6,000/. is 
to be spent in building. After a close competition it was let for 
1,520/. per annum. It was stated in the room that it had been 
secured for the erection of a theatre. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 


THE certificates of merit to the students of this school in the 


winter term were distributed on last Saturday week at the | 


school by Mr. W. H. Preece, in the presence of a large number 
of the students and their friends. Mr. Shenton, the superin- 
tendent, having read the report of the examiners, which was 
of a satisfactory character, Mr. Preece delivered an address to 
the students, in the course of which he said the art of engineer- 
ing was constantly embracing a wider and wider area. In 
days of old it was said that an ounce of practice was worth a 
ton of theory, but that notion was now thrown to the winds, 
and at the present time theory and practice must go hand in 
hand. It was impossible for an engineer to visit that school 
and see the drawings and models and apparatus without feeling 
that the course of instruction pursued in it was of the most 
satisfactory character. There was a close attention to detail, 
which was the root of all human progress, and the result was 
that the students of that school had acquired a high reputation 
in all parts of the world to which they had been sent. The 
certificates were then distributed. Afterwards, Mr. R. Reade, 
one of the directors, on behalf of the Board, thanked Mr. Preece 
for his address and the examiners for the service they had 
rendered. Mr. Preece briefly returned thanks, as did also Mr. 
Nursey and Mr. G. P. Jouens, the examiners, who both spoke 
of the pleasure they had in examining the students and in 
inspecting their work; and Mr. Wilson, the principal, stated 


that, including those now in it, there had been 690 students in 
the school since it began 15 years ago; that 172 of them 
became students of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and that 
out of that number 66 had already passed to the grade of 


| associate members of that Institution. 


| 


EDINBURGH ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


AT a recent meeting of this Association on Dec. 19, a paper on 
“The Foot Trapping of Soil-pipes” was read by Mr. W. P. 
Buchan, C.E., who said that, more fully expressed, his subject 
was, “Is it better and safer for the inmates of a house that, 
when it can be done, the soil-pipes should be trapped off outside 
from the drain, or that the soil-pipes should be used to ventilate 
the drain?” Having referred to the old fashioned trap with 
the eye in the centre, he said that many hundreds of these traps 
had been taken out of late in Glasgow and allover the kingdom, 
and others substituted. In 1875 and 1877 he brought out traps 
which, in addition to the benefit of the cascade, allowed the 
house side of the trap to be fully seen. These had been used 
not only in this country, but in America. Various attempts had 


| been made to improve on his trap, but he did not think the 


' different. 


alterations were improvements. In the case of tenement 
houses, so many of which had a soil-pipe coming up the 
middle of the building, it was difficult to do otherwise than 
allow the soil-pipe to ventilate the drain. In the case of villas 
and mansions inhabited by the owners it was, however, 
He asserted that the sectional system was the 
safest and best. All the branch pipes coming into the 
main drain should be trapped off from the main drain, so 
that no foul air could get up any of the soil or rain pipes. Some 
people, however, said that it was wrong to prevent the foul air 
of the drain going up the soil-pipes ; they said the more venti- 
lation they could give the drain the better. The engineer, how- 
ever, should not so much look after the drain as after the 
people. A drain might be sufficiently ventilated by one pipe. 
Without traps, disease germs might be carried from one soil- 
pipe to another, and thus to the people in the rooms. Sanitary 
appliances should be fitted up in such a way that as little harm 
as possible would result should anything go wrong. The reverse 
had been the case for many years. The discussion which fol- 
lowed was principally favourable to Mr. Buchan’s views. 
Amongst other things stated by Mr. Buchan, in reply to ques- 
tions, he said that too much ventilation, instead of doing good, 
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IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. — WHITELEY’S FIRE. 


Wittiam WHITELEY, 


Hosss, Hart & Co., Limited. 


Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 


GrnTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 


the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 
The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the g 
The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 


reatest possible test, and through all they 


proved invulnerable. 
intense destructive force. 

You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 
faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM WHITELEY. 


wally in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, 
(Signed) 
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sometimes did harm. As was stated by Dr. Carmichael some | pressing need in many parts for reservoirs and in every district 
years ago, so long as the drain was moist the disease germs, if | for improvements to the highways—in the levelling of hills, the 
any, stuck to the drain ; but when too much ventilation was | opening of new roads and straightening of old—that can never 
given to the drain it became dry, and the germs were carried | be done at the cost of the rates alone, but that may well be 


along. carried out by the help of charity and cheap labour, and that 
oo _ will be remunerative not only in convenience but in improved. 
RELIEF WORKS. commercial and rateable value. 


In accepting a low wage for such undertakings, the labourer 
IN a letter to the Zzmes Mr. Ralph. Nevill, F.S,A., architect, | will clearly understand that he is working partly for himself, 
iter and will no more hesitate than he does to dig for a fellow- 
The rules for guidance laid down by the Lord Mayor _ workman fora shilling a day when he will not work for a regular 
in his circular seem to me so wrong and dangerous in policy | employer under two shillings, 
that I ask to be allowed to say a few words and suggest certain One inestimable advantage of such relief work is that it 
principles in opposition. enables the honest workman to keep himself going without 
The Lord Mayor says that the wages given are to be at | falling into the chronic state of eating up the savings he has 
current rates and that no works are to be undertaken except | been able to make out of his usual employment. 
those useful or desirable in themselves, The charitable have a right, and I hold it to bea duty, to 
I advance as the true principles that the rate of wage shall in | say that the sacrifice shall not be all on their side; but that 
no case exceed two-thirds of that current, and that under the | if they give of their money the workmen shall give of their 
heading of relief work no undertaking shall be started that is | labour. : 
mecessary or must be done, or that could be done except asa If every country board of guardians would take the trouble 
work of charity. _| to arrange for some work of this description to. be taken up at 
There are plenty of people ready and anxious to give if they | times when employment is slack, the strongest check would be 
are certain of their money being well used, and there are plenty | given to that ceaseless immigration into London to which so 
of unemployed workmen ready and anxious to work at little | much of the present trouble is due. 
more than the price of bread if they can be assured that the . 
acceptance of low wages will not prejudice them in their ordi- 
mary life. It is also essential thatthe work shall not be degrad- THE EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADE IN 1887 
ing, but that it shall be of a public character, so that the ’ 
workman may take an interest in it and may feel that he is | IT is satisfactory to know, says the Scofsman, that during the 
working for himself, past year the Edinburgh-building trade has shown evidence of 
It is for whatever authority is constituted to make itself the | distinct improvement, and has, in fact—the statements of some 
intermediary between these two classes, and to take from the employers notwithstanding—been ina more active and pro- 
benevolent and the ratepayer the money they would expend in — sperous condition than has been seen since the failure of the 
poor rates and charity and from the workmen the labour for City of Glasgow Bank, when the building industry, like some 
which they can find no market, and to return to both some- others, was completely paralysed. While it is the case that the 
thing which shall be of common advantage. The principle past year has been the busiest since 1878, it is open to doubt 
must be clearly laid down that there shall in no way be any whether, over all, it has been proportionately remunerative. 
interference with the course of ordinary labour. There is some reason for stating that within recent years—say 
There is an abundance of this class of work to be done within the last twelve or fifteen—the building trade has to some 
throughout the length and breadth of the land if the necessary extent changed hands. The market has within that time been 
organisation can be arranged, In the neighbourhood of towns entered by men possessing comparatively little capital, whose 
there are parks to be laid out and ornamented from Hyde operations are in great part of a speculative character—often 
Park downwards, and perhaps hereafter immense works con- entirely on their own account, no doubt, but not unfrequently— 
nected witha free water supply. In the country there is a and perhaps worse for the trade—on account of feuing capi- 
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talists. Competition is thus much keener than it used to be, 
and one result has been that some old-established firms have 
been practically driven out of the market. Another tendency 
of these speculative operations by builders who are merely 
acting for others behind them is to produce an inferior class of 
work. In some suburbs of the city the buildings being erected 
are rather suggestive of shoddiness, and of being constructed, 
‘before all things, to sell ; but, as everyone knows, the inclina- 
tion to scamp work is sternly curbed by the Dean of Guild 
Court, the requirements of which are more stringently enforced 
and more readily respected and obeyed than they once were. 
During the past official year of the Dean of Guild Court, which 
ended in October, 539 applications for warrants were dealt with, 
as compared with 491 in the previous year ; while the number 
of warrants granted was 508, as against 391 during the pre- 
ceding twelvemonth. The majority of last year’s warrants were 
for tenements of houses consisting of two and three apart- 
ments, and for “tenements of good houses for working men.” 
Various causes have contributed to the activity of the building 
trade during the year.. A good deal has bzen doing in the 
erection of public buildings of an educational character. Several 
School Board schools have been contracted for; other schools, 
which formerly belonged to the Heriot Trust, have been radi- 
cally altered to meet Code requirements ; the School Board 
offices are nearing completion; the technical departments in 
connection with the Heriot Hospital School have been well 
advanced ; and the Heriot-Watt College has been briskly 
pushed forward. Again, the public baths have been finished ; 
the works at the Castle are well forward, and the Argyll Tower 
is finished ; the new wing of the Museum of ‘Science and Art 
is practically finished ; the National Portrait Gallery is nearly 
so ; and the new offices for St. Cuthbert’s Parochial Board are 
in a forward state. But perhaps the stand-by of the trade has 
been the erection of dwelling-houses of all kinds, from the 
villa of ornate and imposing exterior to the modest but sub- 
stantial tenement of working men’s houses. On nearly every 
side the city has been extending by the erection of dwelling- 
houses—from Inverleith Row on the north to Braid and 
Greenbank on the south; from Brunton Place on the east to 
Dalry on the west. Energy in house building has been dis- 
played to the greatest extent in the South Morningside district, 


where during the past year whole streets and terraces have 


sprung into existence. Already new houses are in occupation 
beyond the city boundary, which crosses the public road at the 
lodge gate of Craiglockhart Poorhouse. At the opposite side 


of the city, in the Inverleith Row district, feuing has doubtless 
been stimulated by the formation of the Northern Cable Tram- 
ways. With the trade thus busy, the men have enjoyed the 
advantage of good wages during most of the year. All through 
the summer the general wage was 73d. per hour, though some 
employers paid as high as 8¢. On November 5, however, a 
shed notice was posted to the effect that a week afterwards the 
wages would be reduced to 6}¢. per hour ; and at this figure 
they now stand. This sudden drop naturally caused dissatis- 
faction among the men, and was a subject of written commu- 
nication between the operatives and their employers. . In the 
men’s view of the case, nature, in the form of short days, cur- 
tailed their wages materially in winter, and that. reduction of 
the rate per hour was, in a proper view of the case, uncalled 
for. At this time of year, however, the men could not but sub- 
mit; and they will doubtless take the earliest opportunity of 
regaining their former rate of pay. ‘There is some reason for 
saying that the step of the masters in giving notice of the reduc- 
tion was somewhat of a reprisal, to discount the high wages 
the men practically forced from them when trade was_at its 
briskest. While masons’ wages have thus recently declined, 
the wages of joiners are better now by halfpenny per hour than 
they were some months ago, as the result of a general move- 
ment among the men. Plumbers’ and painters’ wages stand at 
63@. and 7d. per hour—the former being the more general rate. 
For the incoming year the prospects of the building trade are 
distinctly favourable. In addition to the ordinary work, the 
erection of the Public Library, the University Graduation Hall, 
and the Students’ Union will give employment to a consider- 
able number of men. The chances are, also, that the erection 
of dwelling-houses in the suburbs will go on steadily. The 
construction of these suburban dwellings may be either creating 
or supplying the demand for them; but of this there is no 
doubt, that there is a strong tendency on the part of citizens in 
many central localities to migrate to the new abodes being 
reared for them on the confines of the city, and that the old 
houses of those so removing are being subdivided and occupied 
by the poorer classes of the community. In the opinion of 
those qualified to judge, the recent improvement in the building 
trade of Edinburgh is at once the direct outcome and the proof 
of returning prosperity throughout the country. Edinburgh, as. 
essentially a residential city, is slow to feel, through its building 
industry, the effects of that returning prosperity, just as, on the 
other hand, it was slow, as compared with other places, to 
experience the full effect of the commercial crash of 1878. 
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THE BOARD OF WORKS AND THE THEATRES. 


AT the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works on Friday 
the 16th inst., Mr. Shepheard, the chairman of the Building Act 
Committee, brought up a report on the recent charges in con- 
nection with the supervision of the construction of theatres in 
the metropolis. 
The Home Secretary’s attention was particularly called to this 
subject, as will be found in the discussion which followed the 
report, and which was to the effect that the attention of the 
Building Act Committee had been called to certain public 
statements of recent date with respect to the Avenue Theatre 
and the Oxford Music Hall, to the effect that in each of these 
cases the Board’s regulations for the construction of places of 
public entertainment have been infringed with the connivance 
of the Board. The committee, having regard to the serious 
character of these charges, thought fit to inquire into the facts 
connected with these buildings, and the result of their in- 
vestigation, which they had embodied in their report, was 
to the effect that the Avenue Theatre had been erected on 
a portion of the land acquired by the Board for the forma- 
tion of Northumberland Avenue, at the southern end of 
Northumberland Street. The drawings submitted by Mr. 
Sefton Parry for its construction were approved by the Board 
on December 10, 1880, upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, and the Board’s certificate under the Metropolis 
Management and Building Acts (Amendment), 1878, was 
sealed and issued upon the completion of the building on 
March Io, 1882. The 11th of the Board’s regulations enacted 
“that no workshop, painting-room, or dressing-room shall be 
formed or constructed over the auditorium or in the space 
under the same.” Section 12 of the Act of 1878 empowers the 
Board to make, alter, vary, or amend any regulation. The 
specific charge made against the Board in this case is that a 
suite of dressing-rooms has been permitted to be constructed 
under the auditorium, and they were aware of this fact when 
they recommended the drawings for approval, and men- 
tioned it in their report to thé Board. But they also 
mentioned in the same report an important fact, which the 
public statements in the press on the subject have suppressed, 
namely, that these dressing-rooms (each of which is shown 
on the plan to be lighted and ventilated from the external 
air, and is surrounded by a brick wall) are separated from 
the auditorium above by brick arches nine inches thick at the 
crown, the branches being filled in with concrete. Under such 


circumstances, the committee recommended the Board to exer- 
cise the power conferred upon them by the 12th section of the 
above-named Act, and to dispense with the regulation as to 
dressing-rooms in the case of the Avenue Theatre, which was 
done accordingly. The second instance referred to in the 
public press, namely, tbat of the Oxford Music-hall, in Oxford 
Street, was of a totally different character, coming, as it did, 
under the category of an old building, having been licensed 
before the passing of the Act of 1878, and could therefore only 
be dealt with under the 11th section of that Act, which 
empowers the Board to require alterations to be made for 
remedying the structural defects of the building. The Acct, it 
may be mentioned, limits the alterations to those which can be 
effected at a moderate expenditure, and gives the owner the 
right of appeal to an arbitration against the Board’s require- 
ments. The Board's sealed notice, containing eleven requisi- 
tions as to structural defects, was served upon the owners on 
August 5, 1884. The works were duly carried out, and the 
Board on March 6, 1885, directed that their completion 
should be notified to the justices of Middlesex. The charge 
made against the Board in this case is that the hall was 
rebuilt, but that it has no proscenium wall as required 
by the fourth regulation. This statement is incorrect in more 
than one particular. The hall was not rebuilt, but merely had 
such alterations made to it as were specified in the Board’s 
notice. The idea that the Board’s regulations apply in any way 
to old buildings is based upon a misapprehension of the 
Act of 1878, which in its 12th section expressly limits these 
regulations to new theatres and music-halls. The Board did 
not consider it necessary to order a proscenium wall to be 
erected at this music-hall, and such a requirement would have 
been contrary to their usual practice with regard to music-halls. 

Mr. Selway hoped that as much publicity would be given to 
this report as was given to the accusations against the Board 
by the press. 

Mr. Lenanton said that the report being so important, and 
being a full refutation of the charges against the Board, the 
same should be printed and circulated, and copies sent to every 
Vestry and District Board of the metropolis. 

Mr. Rider Cook said, as one of the charges in the press was 
against members of the Building Act Committee, it would be 
better to act at once as suggested by Mr. Lenanton, whose pro- 
posal he would support, and would also move that copies be 
sent to the members of Parliament. The report was approved, 
and ordered to be printed and circulated. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT AND SEA WATER. 


Iv is not in Aberdeen solely that unexpected effects of sea 
water on Portland cement are to be observed. The Govern- 
ment Engineer who has charge of the harbour at the mouth of 
. the Muskingum river, in the United States, has given the 
following account of “swelling” which is not to be entirely 
accounted for by statements about the quality of cement. 

The Ice Harbour at mouth of Muskingum river, Ohio, was 
begun in 1880, and at the present time is little more than one- 
halfcompleted. The approved project is the construction of a 
large lock through the first, or lower dam of the Muskingum 
river slack-water system, by means of which boats navigating 
the Ohio river can have access to the Muskingum pool at times 
when there may be danger from ice floods in the Ohio. The 
new lock is also designed for the use of all boats passing to and 
from the Muskingum river, as the old lock is in bad condition, 
and may at any time become impassable. 

As the work now stands, the new lock walls have been built 
to full height, or nearly so, from the upper end to 3o feet below 
the centre of lock chamber. This takes the walls past the line 
of the dam, but there yet remains some 220 feet of the lower end 
of the lock upon which no work of construction has been done. 

The work thus far built is in excellent condition, except the 
part built in 1881, in which Buffalo cement was used. The 
samples of cement furnished by the Buffalo Cement Company 
were excellent, and the first few lots received from them came 
up to the sample, but the quality steadily deteriorated until the 
cement was finally rejected. 

The shortness of the working season, however, and the hurry 
in which work had to be done, caused some lots to be accepted 
that would not have been taken under other circumstances. It 
was believed, however, that the cement would ultimately 
harden, and that the surplus of strength in the walls would 
justify the use of weak cement in an emergency. Such 
would probably have been the case had nota new and irremedi- 
able defect soon manifested itself—the cement kept steadily 
swelling. At first very minute cracks appeared in some of the 
joints, but these were supposed to be mere surface cracks 
due to expansion and contraction. The joints were opened 
out and repaired with Wampum (American Portland) 
cement, and it was supposed that the matter was ended. The 
next season it was observed that the joints had opened again, 
and that some of the lower courses of stone were bulg- 


Ice Harbour lock, on account of the failure of the River and 
Harbour Bill, and work was not resumed until 1884. By this 
time all the joints of the land wall, as far as built, had opened, 
and the removal and reconstruction of the wall was unavoid- 
able. As there were no indications of failure below the level 
of the upper mitre-sill, only the portion of wall above this level 
was taken down and rebuilt. Unfortunately the remedy was 
not sufficiently radical: leaks have since developed in the 
lower courses, which were allowed to remain, and the junction 
of the new wall with the old one is now marked by a wide 
vertical crack. Ifthe cement would ever stop expanding the 
damages could be repaired and the work could be put in good 
condition, but thus far the action continues. The two piers 
above the lock, for the protection of the gates when open, are 
in a state of ruin from internal swelling. They will be rebuilt 
as soon as an opportunity can be found and funds can be 
spared. Notwithstanding these defects, the lock can be made 
a strong and serviceable one; but I am afraid that it will 
always show disfiguring leaks, that ought never to be seen in 
well-built masonry. 


THE SUPPLY OF STEEL FOR THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


THE remarkable action between the Steel Company of Scot- 
land and Messrs. Tancred, Arrol & Co., the contractors for the 
Forth Bridge, has reached a further stage. The circumstances 
of the case have been already described. The Steel Company 
maintained that under an agreement entered into in March 
1883, the whole of the steel used in the construction of the 
bridge, minus 12,000 tons of plates, was to be supplied from 
the company’s works. As the contractors obtained a large 
quantity of steel elsewhere, a sum of 100,000/, was claimed for 
damages. 

The contractors pleaded that the action was excluded, as 
any questions arising under the contract fell to be determined 
by the engineer of the Forth Bridge Railway Company as 
arbiter under the contract between the parties; that on a 
sound construction of the contract the defendants were not 
bound to take from the plaintiffs more than 30,000 tons of steel, 
more or less ; and that according to the custom and practice of 
the iron and steel trades the expression 30,000 tons, more or 
less, did not cover more than 5 per cent. variation on either 
side from the specified number of tons. The case was first 
heard before Lord Trayner who decided against the con- 


tractors, in respect that the reference to an arbiter in cases of 
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dispute was not a good reference, no arbiter having been named 
in the deed. But his lordship did not think he could proceed 
to give judgment upon the construction of the contract without 
affording the defendants an opportunity of proving their aver- 
nents. 
7 “The case was accordingly brought by the defendants on.the 
first point before the Lord President of the First Division of the 
Court of Session, with Lords Mure and Adam. Their lordships 
dismissed the pleas of the defendants, that the action should be 
referred to arbitration, and that the amount of the contract fell 
to be determined according to the custom of the trade, and 
remitted the case back to the Lord Ordinary for proof on the 
rest of the case. ; 
The Lord President said:—My lords, the first question in this 
reclaiming note is the plea in law for the defenders, which is to 
the effect that the dispute which has arisen between the parties 
falls to be settled by arbitration.” The contract between the 
parties is for the supply of iron and steel for the construction 
of the Forth Bridge, and the clause that is relied upon as being 
a good reference to the dispute which ‘has arisen ‘is in these 
terms—“ Any question that may arise as to the meaning or 
intent of this contract to be settled in the case of difference by 
the engineer of ‘the Forth Bridge Railway Company for the 
time being, whose decision shall be binding upon both parties.” 
There is no person named in this clause of reference, and the 
only description of the referee is that he is to be the engineer of 
the Forth Bridge Railway Company for the time being. The 
dispute which has arisen is whether the contractors of the Steel 
Company of Scotland are entitled to supply the whole 
iron and steel required for the construction of the Forth 
Bridge. That depends undoubtedly upon the contract itself, 
and that the reference is good, otherwise it must fall 
within the general description of the questions to be referred, 
namely, the question as to the meaning and intent of this 
contract. But the objection is that the referee is not named, 
and that there is therefore not such a delectus persone as the 
law of Scotland requires in an arbitration of this kind. It is 
not a reference of a dispute which has already existed, and not 
coming into existence when a reference is made; but it is a 
dispute which may arise hereafter as to the meaning or intent 
of the contract. Now, my lords, I hold this to be a point 
entirely settled by authority. I quite agree with the Lord 
Ordinary in repelling the plea. The argument was founded 
upon the circumstance that the engineer of the company at the 
time when this contract was entered into was the same person 
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who now fills that office, and that, therefore, there was in effect 
a delectus persone. But we cannot judge of the competency of 
such a reference in law at the time it was made, and at that 
time it’ was just as uncertain whether any dispute would arise, 
or what dispute would arise, 
engineer of the company at the time the dispute might arise. 
Therefore that, in my opinion, makes no difference in the case 
whatever. The only other point of any difficulty at all in this 
case, I think, is that which is raised by the averments contained 
in the fourth article of the defenders’ statement as to the custom 
and practice of the trade.’ The Lord Ordinary has admitted 
these averments to’ probation. 
say I cannot agree with his lordship. The 


as it was who should: be the 


In that respect I am sorry to 
statement was to 
custom of the trade—of the particular 


trade in which these parties are now engaged—a contract 
such as we have before us ‘is understood to mean some- 


what it expresses. That is the sub- 
The dispute, as I said before, is 


of this action are entitled to supply 


the whole iron and steel required for the execution of the enter- 


the reclaimers, Tancred, Arrol & Co. 


Now, the contract is very express, I think, upon that subject. 
The offer of the pursuers is—‘ Hereby offer to supply the 
whole of the steel required by you for the Forth Bridge, less 
12,000 tons of plates, subject to the terms and conditions 
herein contained.” The offer, therefore, is to supply the whole 
of the steel, and the answer to that is the acceptance of the 
offer—“ We hereby accept your offer to supply the whole steel 


Forth Bridge, less 12,009 tons plates.” 
which are here mentioned had already 


been contracted for, we were informed, by a different company 
than that of the pursuers, and therefore it was necessary to 
except that portion of the supply from the general description 
of the whole of the steel required. I think that exception only 
makes the language of the contract more distinct and con- 
clusive as to what the extent of the supply was to be. It is the 
whole, with the exception only of 12,000 tons plates. The 
pursuers are informed what is the estimate of the parties con- 
tracting to take the supply, what is the estimate that they have 
formed of what the whole steel will amount to. 
expressed—“ The estimated quantity of steel we understand to - 
be 30,000 tons more or less.” 
construction of this contract, in the first place, that that limited 
the whole quantity to 30,000 tons. 


It is thus 
Now, it was contended upon the 


But that appears to me to 
The supply here was a 
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very large one, and the defenders. themselves. have informed us 
that the work contracted to be done by.them is of great magni- 
tude;iand of a specially novel and exceptional character. The 
railway company’s engineer had full power to alter the plans 
and ‘specifications of the werk, and to increase or diminish 
_ the quantity. Now, that seems to mé a very good reason why 
the pursuers should require to be informed what was the 
probable estimate of the whole amount required, because they 
must make their arrangements accordingly, so as-to be ready to 
make the supply when it was required. I therefore find no 
difficulty in construing this contract on the face of it, and with- 
out any extraneous aid at all. But still the defenders main- 
tained that it meant something different from what it said, and 
thé allegation in their fourth statement was this—that by the 
custom and practice of the ironiand steel trade in Glasgow, as 
well as elsewhere, a contract to supply a quantity of manu- 
factured iron or steel, in which the quantity to be supplied was 
described. .as whole »iron or: steel, which was or might be 
required for a particular purpose, and which also contained a 
clause expressing the estimated quantity to be delivered and 
taken under the said contract, was regarded and held to be a 
contract only for the estimated quantity so expressed. Now 
his lordship thought that averment could not be admitted to 
probation, because it was irrelevant. It was an attempt to set 
up a custom to contradict the plain and unambiguous terms of 
the contract before them. There were no technical words in 
this contract. It was not alleged that the words “ whole steel ” 
or “the estimated quantity of steel” were technical terms. 
They were words of ordinary significance, and therefore it was 
quite impossible to admit evidence as to the custom to contra- 
dict these words upon the ground that they were in any sense 
of a technical character. Then it was said, further, that this 
custom might be proved for the purpose of showing there was 
something else implied in this contract beyond what was ex- 
pressed—that it was a condition of every such contract that 
the right of the party making the supply was only to supply the 
estimated quantity and not the whole. Now that was merely 
discussing in other words the contract, the plain and obvious 
words of the contract. The doctrine on this subject in 
our law was well stated, and it was almost needless to cite 
cases, as the whole of them were well summed up in the 
result given in the late Mr. Dickson’s book on Evidence, 
section 1,095. His lordship entertained no doubt whatever in 
applying that doctrine to the present case, and the allegation 
in the fourth article of the defenders’ statement therefore could 


not be admitted to probation, and continued to say :—The Lord 
Ordinary has further allowed proof of 5, 6, 7,8, and 9 state- 
ments, and in that respect I agree with the Lord Ordinary. 
The import of these statements was this, that in the execution 
of this contract the pursuers have abandoned their position that 
they were entitled to supply the whole of this material, and 
have submitted to see that material supplied by other con- 
tractors, and also have supplied it themselves, either directly 
or through other persons, by special ‘atrangements, at the 
current price of the day instead of the contract price. Now, I 
can quite understand that a party having a contract such as I 
have been speaking of, and construed’ only in the way I have 
suggested, may still so comport himself in the execution of that 
contract as to bar himself from insisting upon its terms upon 
its full fulflment ; and I think, from the statement as reported 
in the evidence, the pursuers will be barred from insisting upon 
the delivery of the still remaining part of this iron and steel. I 
am therefore for adhering to the Lord Ordinary’s interlocutor in 
all respects, except in so far as he allows a proof of the 4th 
article of the defenders’ statement. 

Lords Mure and Adam having concurred, the case was sent 
back to the Lord Ordinary for proof of the defenders’ statements 
already mentioned. ae 

The question of costs was reserved. 
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